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ABBEYS: Dorchester, Oxon, 210; 
Haddington, 703; Kirkstall, 208, 332, 
453 ; Quarr, 877; Selby, 31; Westminster 
(proposed mortuary chapel) 909 

Aberdeen art exhibition, 810 

Academy, royal, schcols: admissions, 72; 
awards, 819 

Academy, royal Scottish, new charter, 131 

Action for personal injuries, 598 

Adamson, Geo., of Caiswick, 522 

Adaptations of design and structure, 881 

Adjustable gradient indicator, 312 

Admiralty offices, new, impermeable base- 
ment to, 569 

Admission of rain-water into sewers, 566 

Advertising, architectural: in America, 
377 ; in England, 391 

Agriculture, labour question as regards, 
747, 839 

Air, easements in, 97 

Alhambra: burning of the, 420, 455; cap- 
tive towers of the, 284 

Allan-Fraser, P., the late, 450 

Almshouses; Bristol, 452; Ross,41; Wel- 
beck, 320 

Altar: rail, 419, 491, 561; steps to chancel 
and, 346, 454 

Alvaston sewerage scheme, 135 

America : architectural advertising, 377; 
cable tramways in, 378; slate produc- 
tion in, 420 

American : cities, forgotten, 773 ; engineer- 
ing, 909 (societies, federation of) 317 

Anchoring iron bolts, 562 

Ancient: Egypt, ,reservation of monu- 
ments of, 672, 914; lights 97 (and Crown 
rights) 562 

Anderson, W. J., Glasgow, 700 

Antiquities of Isle of Wigut, 562 

Appomgnent of district surveyors, mode 
ol, 

Archeeological: association (British) 62; 

' gocieties (Bristol and Glo’ster) 133 ( Wilt- 
shire) 178 

Archeology : in India, 217; Rhind lectures 
in, 569 

Architect! and builder on mortar, 671; 
and contractors, action for negligence 
against, 32; builder and coal merchant, 
490; claim by an, 842 ; in his relation to 
contract work, 171 

Architects : and builders, relation of, 598; 
and contractors, law relating to, 204; 
and craftsmen, 673 ; and surveyors (fees) 
101 (Bradford assocn.) 70%, 714 (Sheffield 
society of) 535,714, 876; contemporary, 
29, 40, 93, 166, 234, 342, 416, 700; French 
congress of, 96; institutes (Glasgow) 632 
(royal British) 635, 639, 711, 738, 780, 
849; joinery,61; power, 565; practical, 
241; property in plang, 31; pupil, the, 
2‘ registration in Ontario, 810 ; society, 
492, 606, 675,840 (excursion to Rochester) 
71, 204, 276, 308, 314, 745 (Manchester 
do.) 669, 839 ; supervision, 777 ; technical 
education of, 487 

Architectural: advertising (gratis in 
America) 377 (iu England) 391; antiqui- 
ties of Isle of Wight, 562; assessor's 
duties, 601; associations (Birmingham) 
808, 876 (Edinburgh) 702, $76 (London) 
492, 568, 632, 666,702,710, 780 (do. brown 

- book) 599 (do. conversazione) 492, 499 
(do, Lyric club) 635, 775 (do. Oxfordshire 
excursion) 107, 174, 209, 242, 450 (do. 
past, present, and future of) 667 (do. 
revision of rules) 490, 788, 847, 883 (do. 
scheme of education) 634 (Manchester) 
702, 839, 874 (York) 632,810; brickwork, 
66, 208; details, Jeypore portfolio of, 
875; exhibition at Turin, 276 ; imitation 
and copyists, 207; museum at King’s 
College, London, 348; orders, 919; 
photographs, Oxfordshire, 450 ; societies 
(Exeter diocesav) 62 (Glasgow) 714, 89 
(Leeds) 702, 714, 839 (Liverpool) 808 
eal bo 250; studies in France, 

Architecture; and painting, suggestive 
points of contact between, 815, 847; 
Berlin, 315; institute (Dundee) 6, 346, 
702; of the Renaissance in England, 
528; pleasure derived from its study, 
497; Po:nted, 491; practical, with de- 
tailed estimates, 105, 200, 238 ; Sassanian, 
780; skilful, 65 

Arch, tied, crescent form of, 414 

Area of segment of circle, 32, 96 

Areas, insanitary, rebuilding on, 846 

Armour, old, from Nuremberg, 41 

Ari; British, National gallery of, 135,276 ; 
congress at Birminguam, 26, 497, 642, 
675; early Christian, symbvlism of, 67, 
386; gallery (City corporation) 63 
(Penarth) 250; Indian, envouragement 
of, 810; students, geometrical drawing 
for, 879; workers ani mavufacturers, 
contemporary, 106, 248, 486, 666 


[For Index to Illustrations see page VI.] 


Artisans’ dwellings, 319 

Artists; and arts in former times and to- 
day, 780; British, society’s exhibition, 
638 


Arts: and artists in former times and to- 


day 780; and crafts exhibition, 494, 536, 
680; society of, 706 (Scottish do.) 840 

Asbestos: faced valve, new, 668; fire- 
proof curtain, 348 ; its properties, occur- 
rence and use, 807 

Ashby, H.T., 523 

Assessor, duties of the, 601 

Assize courts, Birmingham, 706 

Asscciations ;: archeological (British) 62; 
architects and surveyors (Bradford) 702, 
714; architectural (Birmingham) 808, 
876 (Edinburgh) 702, 876 (London) 492, 
499, 568, 599, 632, 635, 666, 702, 710, 775, 
780 (do. Oxfordshire excursion) 107, 174, 
209, 242, 450 (do, past, present, and 
future of) 667 (do. revision of rules) 490, 
778, 847, 883 (do. scheme of registration) 
634 (Manchester) 702, 839, 874 (York) 
632,840; British, at Leeds, 378; builders’, 
master (Birmingham) 714 (National) 
167; engineers’, municipal, 463, 527; 
sanitary inspectors’, 528, 671; science 
and art (Kdioburgh) 714 

Asthall, archi. assoen. at, 242 

Asylums: Claybury, 428, 491; Edinburgh, 
167 ; Perth (Murray’s, hospital wing) 60 

Athens, British school at, 33 

Auctioneers’ institute, 131 

Aureole in Christian art, 67 

Austrian pavement, a new, 844 

Authorities, local powers of, 913 

Awards, “ B. N.” designing club, 630 


BAD mortar, 382 

Banks: Dublin (Ulster) 214; Hull (York 
Union) 356; Ipswich (Bacon's) 876; 
Leeds (Midland) 595 (York Union) 452; 
Llanelly (S.W. Uni-n) 714 

Barclay, Hugh and David, Glasgow, 30 

Bartlett, H. T., 528 

Bar, weather, 598 

Basement: impermeable, new Admiralty 
offices, 569; rise of water, 561 

Basements, the building of, 277, 419 

Bassant, Henry, 486 

Bass vy. Gregory—easements in air, 97 

Bath: board school competition, 599; 
stone firms and fluate, 420; the Turkish, 
design and construction of, 71 

Baths : Camberwell-green, 608; Coventry, 
889 ; East Dulwich, Camberwell, 72, 320; 
Harrogate, 30, 133 ; hydropathie, 3, 279, 
422, 779; Islington, 595, 634, 704, 708 
738; Leamington (Turkish) 908; Open- 
shaw, 95; Penzance, 344; Salford, 772; 
Smith, Prof. Roger, on, 283 

Battersea polytechnic competitioa, 3), 669 

Beam : load on, 276, 311 ; reducing bearing 
on, 381 

Bedford-pa:k, co-operative housekeeping 
at, 206 

Belcher, John, the late, 348 

Bell: tower, St. Michaei’s, Coventry, 672, 
772; 809, 838; William, York, 167 

Benevolent institution, builders’, 681, 780 

Bennett, J. B., Ipswich, the late, 839, 877 

Berkhamp3tead, sewerage of, 774 

Beriin architecture, '315 

Bermondsey free liorary competition, 101, 
133, 144, 205 

Best brick and ti'e kiln, 346 

Billiard table, 874 

Birkbeck institution, 455 

Birmingham : archi. assocn. 808, 876; art 
(congress) 206, 497, 642, 675 (exhibition) 
348; council house and art gallery, 205; 
Cox exhibition, 635;-fall of sky sign 
letters, 706; master builders’ assocn., 
714; Jevons’ gift to, 914; water-colour 
collection in, 528 

Black: and white 679 ; 
diamond, a real, 490 

Baile Passmore-Edwards institute, 
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Blenheim palace, archi. assocn. at, 243 

oe wood: floor, 491, 527; pavements, 

Blyth, covering in Slake stream at, 491 

Board schools : 276; Bath, 599, 889; Bral- 
ford, 908; Grimsby, 238; Leamington, 
558; Leith, 772; London (contracts) 740, 
775, 840 (more defects in) 107 (sanitary 
condition of) 631; Middlesbrough, 61, 
874 ; Newport, Mon., 380; Oldham, 680; 
Oldiand, Bristol, 286; Prittlewell, 737; 
Sheffield, 632; {Swansea (h gher grade) 
840, 874; Yardley, Birmingham, 250 

Boehm, Sir E., R.A., the late, 879 

Bolding, J. T., 248 

Bolts, anchoring iron, 562 

Bombay municipal buildings, 644, 912 

Book: for builders and timber merchants, 
488, 700 ; keeping, 705 


exhibition, 


Bostal Wood, proposed purchase of, 492 

Bostel, Daniel Thos., 666 

Boudoir, a, 750 

Boundaries, hedge and ditch, 97 

Bore, Robert : 666; and Son, Limited, 677, 
806 


Bradford: architects’ and surveyors’ 
assocn , 702,714; historical socizty, 635 

Brasier v. Shepart—exbras, 749 

Brass, Wm., 522 

Breach of contract, damages claimed for, 842 

Breaking weight, 331 

Breeze, coke, concrete, 311, 348 

Brewery, West Hartlepool, 133 

Brick: and tile kiln, best, 346; Geo., in re, 
810 

Brickwork : architectural, 66, 208 ; zinc on, 
269, 883, 490, 527 

Bridges: Battersea (new) 132; Bristol 
(fixed) 773; Cambridge, 839; Channel, 
383;  Chittravati, 882; Lansdowne, 
Sukkur, 882; New York (Hudson Biy) 
912; Penshaw, Sunderland, 876; street, 

® 5380 ; Tower, 488 

Bridgman, G. S., Torquay, 234 

Brighton: asa health resort, 283; excel 
sior No. 2 closet, 312; sanitary (con- 
dition of) 283 (congress at) 276, 2827 

Brine pumping, compensation for sut- 
sidence caused by, 844 

Bristol: and Glo’ster archeological socy., 
133; competition farce at, 596, 670; 
water supply, 347 

British : archzological asizoen., 62; archi- 
tects (contemporary) 29, 40, 93, 166, 234, 
342, 416, 700 (royal institute of) 635, 639, 
711, 738, 780, 849; artists, society of, 
638; art, national gallery of, 135, 276; 
art-workers and manufacturers, con- 
temporary, 106, 248, 486, 666; associa- 
tion at Leeds, 378 ; builders, 522 ; school 
at Athens, 33; sculptors, contemporary, 
594; surveyors, contemporary, 63) 

Brock; E. P. Loftus, 700 ; T,, A.R.A., 594 

Browne, G. Washington, 416 

Brown: Arthur, Nottingham, 771; book, 
A.A., 599, Prof. Baldwin, 29 

Buckling of plates, 378 

Builder: and fishmonger, 63; ina difficulty, 
634 

Builders : and architects, relation of, 598 ; 
benevolent institution, 681, 780; con- 
temporary, 522; erployment of, 421; 
ironmongery, 781; master, associations 
(Birmingham) 714 (National) 167 ; prices, 
pricing, 806 ; speculative, 96 

Building: acts (corridor flooring and) 842 
(sky signs and the) 77 (wooden, and 
the) 810; and engineering trade direc- 
tories, 202; by-laws, Manchester, 102; 
land, charges for laying out, 454; legis- 
lation, metropolitan, 314; levels, heavy 
rainfalls and, 172; News (designiog 
club 169, 884 (award) 630 ; of basements, 
277, 419; operations, 813; prices, notes 
on, 88, 129, 202, 243, 281, 315, 417, 424, 
523, 677, 745 ; trades, the profession and 
the, 457; what is a? 347 

Buildings: congregational, 529, 596; d:- 
terioration of, 37; farm, 419; ground- 
work of, 421 

Bungalow, Douglas, I.M, 71 

Burford, archi. assocn. at, 242 

Business premises : Antwerp, 608; Cardiff, 
572; Grt. Tower-st., 572; Shaftesbury- 
avenue, 608; Sunderland, 489; Walsall, 
841; Water-lane, E.C., 784 

Bylaws, building, Manchester, 102 


CABLE tramways in America, 378 

Calculating rule, hydraulic, 450 

Calder, pollution of the, 671 

Camberwell public baths: 
Hast Dulwich, 72, $29 

Cambridge sewage disposal, 635 

Campanile : St. Michael’s, Coventry, 672, 
772, 809, 838; Trinity ch., Gosport, 72 

Caual, Nicaraguan, 876 

Can men recover for time lost in waiting 
for pay ? 214 

Canterbury: architects at, 315, 381 ; 
cathedral, Grinling Gibbons’ throne, 240 

Capacity, superficial y. cubic, 142 

Captive towers of the Alhambra, 284 

Cardiff, growth of, 914 

Carpenters’ Co.’s examinations, 170 

Carpentry and joinery, 141, 272, 701 

Carrick, John, Glasgow, the late, 234 

Carving, wood, competition, 41 

Casement, steel climax, 810 

Castles : Cary, 856; Hger, 644; Hthie, 889 ; 
Hever, 308 ; Leeds, 308; Rochester, 308 ; 
Windsor, 737 

Casts, new, at S. Kensington museum, 98 

Cathedrals : Bristol, 671; Canterbary, 315, 
381 (Grinling Gibbons’ throne) 240; 
Cologne, 608 ; Cremona, 352; Dunblane, 
167; Durham, 572 (St. Giles) 95, 452, 


central, 608; 


455;  Hdinburgh (St. Mary) 31 ; 
Gloucester, 312; Lichfield, 135; Mel- 
bourne (Prot. and R.C.) 274; New York, 
669; Norwich, 784; Perth (St. Ninian) 
238; Peterborough, 558; Ripon, 275; 
Rochester, 308 ; St. Alban’s (screen) 63 ; 
St. Paul’s (decoration of) 311; Salonica 
(St. Sophia) 382, 665; Truro, 633 
Cement: colouring, 311, 381; Portland, 


881 3 
Cemetery, Willesden, 500 : 
Centrolinead : 811; applied to perspective 

drawing, 249 > 
Chadwick, Sir H., the late: 40,416; will 

of, 844 
Chairs: Florentine, 750; some 17th cen 

tury, 320 
Chamber, intercepting, 347 , 381, 419 
Chanzel: and altar, steps to, 346, 454; 

gates, 169 
Chancellor, Frederic, 312 
Chapels: Armley, Leeds (Bapt.) 3844; 

Beverley (Wesln.) 489 ; Blackburn 

(Wesln.) 669; Bristol (Mayor’s) 132, 344 

(Wesln.) 596, 679; Bromley (United 

Free Meth.) 214; Burford (Priory) 428 ; 

Crosby (Wesln.) 489; Eger Castle, 644 ;, 

Southampton (Seamen’s Institute) 205 ; 

Tottenham Court-road (Whitefield Tab. ) 

320, 451, 461, 490, 493, 525, 559, 596, 634, 

711,738. 851; Warley, Halifax (Friendly). 

205 ; Westminster Abbey (proposed 

mortuary) 909; Whitby (Wesln.) 31 
Chappell, Johu T., 522 ek 
Charges: for laying out building land, 

454; surveyors’, 97 
Charter, Scottish academy's new, 131 
Chatwin, Julius A , Birmingham, 416 
Chemistry of iron and ste:] making, 488 « 
Chester-le-Street, sewerage of, 913 
Chester, more Roman inscriptions, 889 
Chimney: corner, a Sussex, 351; one, to 

several fireplaces, 381; tall, 32 
Chimney pieces, canopied, 500 
Chiswick, ec-operative housekeeping at, 206- 
Christian, art, symbolism of, 67, 386 
Churehes: Aberayon, 310; Aberystwith, 

526; Aintree, 536; Asthall, 242; Beelsby 

(St. Andrew) 31; Beverley (Minster) 

889; Bexley (Congl.) 632; Bidborough, 

308; Birmingham (U. Free Meth ) 880; 

Blaengarw, 840; Bootle (St. Matthew) 

632; Botcherby, Carlisle (mission) 380 ; 

Bradford Abbas, 876; Brandesburton, 

750 ; Bridestowe (St. Bridget) 310 ; 

Bristol (St. Mark) 182, 344; Broxburn 

(R.C.) 489 ; Burford, 242, 428 ; Cambridge 

(R.0.) 558; Canterbury- road, §.E. 

(mission) 132, 632; Oanterbury (St. Mar- 

tin) 315; Cardiff (St. David, Welsh) 61; 

Chipping Norton, 500; Cogges, 212; 

Colston Bassett, 875 ; Congresbury, 320, 

451; Coventry (St. Michael campanile) 

672, 772, 809, 834; Dale, Milford Haven, 

703; Dalton-le-Dale (St. Andrew) 452 5. 

Devonshire, 96, 206; Dorchester Abbey, 

Oxon, 210; Dover, 315; Hdgbaston (St. 

George) 95; Hiinburgh (Braid - road 

Free) 737 (St. Cuthbert) 345, 913; 

Ewelme, 210 ; Fairstead, 680; Fitzhugh, 

Southampton (St. Mark) 31; Fleur-de- 

Lis, Wales, 144; frescoes, old, in, 134; 

Gloucester (St. Nicholas) 500; Gosport 

(H, Trinity) 72; Grangetown, ‘Tredegar, 

703; Grt. Grimsby (St. James) 818 ; Grt. 

Washbourne, 500 ; Haddington (Abbey) 

700; Halifax (St. Jude) 680 ; Harlesden 

(All Souls) 392; Haydock (Congl.) 274; 

Hemel Hempstead (Congl.) 736 ; Hore- 

ham, 883; Hull (St. Mary R.C) 558; 

Iffley, 210; Ipswich (St. Michael) 558; 

Kidlington, 243; Knotty Ash (St, John 

Evan.) 286 ; Lapley (All SS.) 807; 

Lewannick 772; Inadington (St. 

Andrew) 380; Liandewy, Yystradenny, 

840; Long Clawson, 536; Long Crendon 

(St. Mary) 175; Ludlow, 908; Lydford 

(St. Petrock) 489; Maidstone, 308 ; 

Minster Lovell, 242 ; Nsweastle-on-Tyne 

(8st, Augustine) 61; Newport, Mon. (St. 

Woolos) 531; Newtown, Exeter (St. 

Matthew) 489; Northampton (St. Paul) 

558; Northington, 595; Okehampton, 

561; Oswestry (R.C.) 320; Paddock 

Wood (St. Andrew) 526; Parson’s- 

green, Edinburgh (Free) 544; Pentre 

(St. Peter) 167; Peterston-s-Mly, 669; 

Poplar (St. Frideswide) 275; Portsea (St. 

Mary) 818; Preston (Hag. Martyrs, R.C.) 

888; Queen’s Park, N.W. (Congl.) 178 ; 

Ramsgill, 453; Redbourn, 840; Renton, 

877; Salonica (St. Sophia) 382, 665; 

Selby ((Abbey) 31; Smithfield (St. 

Bartholomew the Great) 737; Somers 

Town (St. Mary) 633 ; South Leigh, 498; 

Southwark (St. Jude) 464 (St. Saviour) 

879 ; Spanish-place (St. James, R.C.) 

489; ‘Stamford (St. Mary) 168 ; Stanton 
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Harcourt, 210; Stratford-on-Avon (H. 
Trinity) 132; Thelwall, 908; Tynewsdd, 
810; West Hartlepool (St. Aidan) 559; 
West Kirby, 633; Weston-super-Mare 
(8t. Saviour, m'‘ssion) 596; Waalton, 


908; Witney, 212; Woodstock, 243; 
Woolwich (a. Trinity) 818; Yeadon, 95 

Church : needlework, 276; parish, largest 
in England, 343, 453; 8. King, 248, 523; 
towers, typical, 277, 388, 566, 744 

Circle, area of segment of, 32, 96 

Cities, forgotten American, 773 

City, the : and Guilds institute, 672 ; and 
South London railway, 669 ; corporation 
art gallery, 63 

Civil engineers : and architects, the law 
pia to, 20!; institution of Ireland, 

Claim: architect’s, $42; for wages during 
a strike, 382 

Clarke, T. Chatfeild, 342 

Clarkson, S. Flint, 49 

Cleckheaton sewerage, 455 

Clerks of works, estate, society of, 343 

Client bound by contractor’s orders, 843 

Climax casement, steel 810 

‘Clonmel waterworks and s2werage, 347 

Clubs; A.A. Lyric, 635, 775; Birmingham 

. (Jews) 558; “B. N.’ designing, 69, 884 
(awards) 662; Caoestham, \Manchester 
(Jewish) 464; Junior Constitutional, 
500; Leicester (Consery.) 889; Lincoln 
(Libl.) 908; Toronto architecturalsketch- 
ing, 572 

Coke-breeze concrete, 311, 343 

Colleges: Bristol (Uaiv.) 908; Cambridge 
(3t. John and S+, Peter) 536; Edinburgh 
(Coates hal!) 274; Glasgow (technical) 
383; King’s (architectural museum) 
348 ; London University (priz> list) 63 ; 
Manchester (Owens, medical wing) 9038; 
Worksop (St. Cuthbert) 389 

Colouring cement, 311, 381 

Committees, provincial, 
institution, 743 

Compensation: for subsidence caused by 
brine pumping, 644; law, outlines, of, 
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Competiticn farce at Bristol, 596, 670 

Compétitions : almshoises (Ross) 41; 
baths (Camber well-green) 6)8 (Coventry) 
889 (East Dulwich, Camberwell) 72, 320 
(Harrogate, Montpelier) 30, 133 (Isling- 
ton) 595, 634, 704, 708, 738; ‘ B. N.” 
designing club, 69, 884 (awards) 630; 
board schools (Bath) 599, 889 (Middles- 
brough) 874 (Oldham) 680 (Oldland, 
Bristol) 286 (Prittlewell) 737 (Swansea, 
higher grade) 840,874 (Yardley, Birming- 
ham) 250; brewery (West Hartlepool) 
138; cathedral (New York) 669; ceme- 
tery (Willesden) 500; chapels (Black- 
burn, Wesln.) 669 (Bristol, Weslu.) 596, 
670 (Bromley U.F.Meth. ) 214 (Whitefield 
Tabernacle, Totteaham Court-road) 320, 
451, 461, 490, 493, 525, 559, 596, 634, 711, 
738, 851; churches (Fleur-de-Lis) 144 
(Renton) 877 ; club (Leicester, Conserv.) 
889; furaishiog municipal buildings 
(York) 366, 840( Halifax) 133 ; iafirmaries 
(Kensington, enlargement of) 37, 737 
(Lichfield) 784 ; institute (Worcester, Vic- 
toria) 451; Kiosk (Colombo) 874; laying 
out promenade (Sunderland) 489 ; monu- 
ment (Gen.Grant) 451; municipal build- 
ings (Oswestry) 669, 737, 773 (Sheffizld) 
8, 41, 108, 144 ; municipal lodging house 
{London C.0.) 773; National, schools of 
art, 187 ; Owen Jones prizes, 356; parlia- 
ment buildings (Bucharest) 133; poly- 
technic (Battersea) 30, 669; pablic 
library (Bermondsey) 101, 183, 144, 205; 
schools (Bensham, Lady Vernon) 500 
(Tate Welsh) 356, 500; tabernacle 
(Whitefield) 320, 451, 461, 490, 493, 525, 
559, 596, 634, 711, 733, 851 (R.I.B.A, and) 
731, 788; town ball (Morley) 214; trav, 
studentship (Alex. Thomson) 451; 
Turners’ Co., 696; wood-carving, 41 

Completion of coutract, enforcing, 381, 
561 


of surveyors’ 


Compulsory examination, professional 
humbugs and, 32 

Concrete, coke breeze, 311, 316 

Conditions of safety in the use of geysers, 
749 

Congregational buildings, 529, 696 

Congress : art (Birmingham) 206, 497, 642, 
675 (transactions) 249; of architects, 
French, 96; sanitary (Brighton) 276, 
282; Scottish, on plumbers’ education 
and registration, 202 

Connon, J. Wreghitt, Leeds, 93 

Constructional details of th lata Paris ex- 
hibition, 5, 103, 235, 243, 309, 317, 354, 
390, 426, 531, 570, 604, 712, 782, 850, 885 

Construction : developments of, 707 ; 
Turkish bath, 71 

Contemporary : architects, 29, 40, 93, 166, 
234, 342, 416, 600; art-workers and 
manufacturers, 106, 218, 486, 666; 
builders, 522; municipal engineers, 771; 
sculptors, 594; surveyors, 630 

Contrect: breach, damages for, 842; en- 
forcing completion of, 381, 561; work, 
architect in his relation to, 171 

Contractors: and architects, the law re- 
lating to, 204; orders, clients bound by, 
813 

Contracts: London board school, 740; 
London county council and, 702, 737; 
signing, 634 

Control of streets and pavements, 810 

Convalescent homes: Littlestone-on-Sea, 
286; St. Anne’s-on-Se1, 380 

Convent, Walsingham (St. Anne) 62 

Conversazione, archi. assocn,, 492, 499 


Co-operative: housekeeping at Chiswick, 
206 ; stores (Blaydon) 669 (Swalweil) 739 

Cope, C. W., R.A., the late, 311) 

Copying drawings to a reduced scale, 560 

Copyists, architectural imitation and, 207 

Cork for coverlng steam pipes, 599 

Corner posts of Ipswich, the old, 249 

Corn exchange, Edinburgh, 775 

Corridor floors and the building act, 842 

Corson, Geo., Leeds, 166 

Cost of repairs, 239 

Cottage: homes (Wednesfield) 669; hos- 
pitals (Bingley) 167 (Bromsgrove) 418 
(Longton) 452; plans half a sovereign 
each, 346 

Cottages : Fleet, 644 ; Higham, 680; Seven- 
oaks, Lime Tree-walk, 144; wanted at 
Dagenham, 275, 310 

County: council offizes (Beverley) 428; 
councils and their surveyors, 170, 311 

Coventry, campanile for St. Michael’s, 672, 
772, 809, 838 

Cox, J. H., Bradford, 771 

Cox’s pictures at Birmingham, 635 

Craftsmen and architects, 673 

Orematorium, Manchester, 703 

Cremona, duomo, 352 

Crendon, Long, church, 175 

Crescent form of tied arch, 414 

Crib foundations, 313 

Crosiers, episcopal, 41, 428 

Crown rights and ancient lights, 542 

Crusade, sanitary, round the world, 201, 236 

Cubie v. superficial capacity as standards 
in small houses, 142 

Curbs, street, 204 

Curtain, asbestos fireproof, 348 

Catzing, brick, 298 


DAGENHAM, cottages wanted at, 
275, 310 

Damages for: breaci of contract, 842; 
defective house drainage, 276 ; misrepre- 
sentation as to house drainage, 671; 
negligence against architect and con- 
tractor, 32 

D vies, David, M.P., the late, 135 

Decoration: of St. Paul's. 311; wall, 313 

Decorative plasterwork, 849, 892 

Defective house drainage, damages for, 
276 

Defects in: London boird schools, 107; 
the Ordnance survey, 378 

Defences, the Forth, 912 

Descriptive geometry, 807 

Design: and construction of the Turkish 
bath, 71; and structure, adaptation of, 
881 ; not carried out, 276 

Designing club, Burupina News, 69, 884 
(awards) 630 

Designs : baths (Islington) 595; designing 
club, 69, 884 (awards) 630; infirmary 
(Kensington, enlargement) 37; munici- 
pal buildings (sheffield) 8, 41, 108, 144; 
public library (Bermonise;) 101; spire, 
timber (Grissell) 8; tabernacle ( White- 
field) 461, 493; ‘Turners’ co., 606 

Detailed estimates, practical architecture 
with, 105, 200, 233 

Datails: architectural, Jeypore portfolio 
of, 875; constructional, of late Paris ex- 
hibition, 5, 108, 235, 243,309, 317, 354, 
390, 426, 531, 570, 604, 712, 782, 850, 885 

Deterioration of buildings, 37 

Developments of construction, 7(7 

Devonshire: churches, 96, 206; North, 
tour in, 419, 454 

Diamond, a real black, 490 

Difficulty, a builder in a, 634 

Dinners : builders’ benevolent institution, 


681; plumbers’ co., 838; society of 
engineers, 839 

Directories, building and engineering 
trade, 202 


Disinfectant, whitewash aja, 33 

Distillery, Frongoch, Bala, 558 

District surveyors: appointment of, 5; 
election of, 170 

Ditch and hedge boundaries, 97 

Dock, Southampton, 132 

Doctor on engineers’ failure, a, 283 

Dollman, Francis T., 700 

Domestic draiaage and plumbing, 204 

Door, a revolving, 420 

Dorchester Abbey church, 210 

Dormers, London, 888 

Dover, architects at, 315 

Drainage : 491; and plumbing, domestic, 
204; house, damage; for defective, 276, 
671 

Drawing, geometrical, for art students, 
379 


Drawings, copying, to reduced scale, 560 

Drinking : fountains (Glasgow) 347; pot, 
chased, 8 

Dublin, sanitary progress in, 816 

Daffield waterworks, 562 

Duncombe park, 452 

Dundee institute of architecture, 6, 315, 
702 

Durban waterworks extension, 169 

Durham cathedral, 572 

Duties of the assessor, 601 

Dwellings: artisans’, 319 ; of the poor in 
Shoreditch 878 


Teton Christian art, symbolism, 67, 

86 

Easements in air, 97 

East Dulwich public baths, Camberwell, 
72, 320 

Ecclt siastical art exhibition, Hull, 492 

Ecclesiological society, St. Paul’s, 808 

Eckstein, W., 665 

Edinburgh : archi. assocn., 702, 876 ; corn 
exchange, 775; notes from, 351, 711; 


fy 
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photographic exhibition, 879; rebuild- 
ing of St. Cuthbert’s ch., 345, 913 ; science 
and art assocn.. 714; street maintenance 
in, 348; water supply, 382 

Education: A.A. scheme of, 634; plum- 
bers’, Scottish congress on, 202; technical, 
of architects, 487 

Edwards: H. Montague, 486; J. E., in re, 
134 

Heynt, preservation of monument; of, 672, 

4 


Electrical: engineer's pocket-book, 219; 
traction, Lineff system of, 378 

Electric: light fitting, 249; lighting, 205 
(sanitary aspects of) 283 

Employers’ liability case, 134, 598 

Employment of builders, 421 

Enforcing completion of contract, 881, 561 

Engineering : American, 909; and building 
trade directories, 202; praciica’, school 
of, 214; societies, American, federation 
of, 317; water, 913 

Engineers: and surveyors, contemporary 
municipa’, 771; civil (institution, of 
Treland) 816 (law relating to) 204; 
failures, a doctor on, 283; society of, 47 
(dinner) 839 

England: architectural advertising in, 
391; architecture of the Renaissance in, 
528; largest parish church in, 343, 453 

Erdington sewerage, 878 

Escott, HE. R. Sweet, Halifax, 771 

Hasex, sepulchral monuments of, 679 

Establishment, hydropathic, and its baths, 
3, 279, 422, 779 

Estate clerks of works, society of, 345 

Estimates, detailed, practical architectur2 
with, 105, 200, 238 

Hstimating: 381; a method of pricing 
builders’ prices, 806 

Euston-road, underpinning works in, 61,96 

Evans, R., in re, 633 

Ewelme, architects at, 210 

Examinations : Carpenters’ co.’s, 170; 
compulsory, professional humbugs and, 
32; plumbing, 599; RI.B.A., 419, 561, 
703 ; sanitary inspectors, 381; techno- 
logical, 312 = 

Excursions: archi. association (to Oxford- 
shire) 107, 174, 209, 242, 450 (last four) 
710; society of architects (to Kent) 71, 
204, 276, 308, 314, 745 

Excelsior No. 2 coset, 312 

Exeter diocesan architectural socy , 62 

Exhibitions: Aberdeen (art) 810; archi- 
tectural photographs from Oxforéshire, 
450; arts and crafts, 494, 536, 680; Bir- 
mingham, 348 (Cox’s pictures) 635; 
black and white, 679; ecclesiastial art 
(Hull) 492; Glasgow (Hast End) 914 
(fine art) 879; Guelph, 382; heraldry 
(Edinburgh) 844; institute, oil colour 
painters, 638; Ledward fund, 838; 
Liverpool, 348 ; Manchester, 348 ; nava), 
Chelsea, 420; Paris (constructional 
details of) 5, 108, 235, 243, 309, 317, 354, 
390, 426, 531, 570, 604, 712, 782, 850, 835 ; 
pastels from the life, 643; photographic 
463 (Hdioburgh) 879 (ons-man) 535; 
Royal Socy. British artists, 658; South 
Wales art socy., 775; Turin (a-:chi- 
tectural) 276 

Ex'ernal features, 1 


FACTORY, biscuit, Carlisle, 380 

Faiiares, engineers’, a doctor on, 233 

Fairstead church, mural paintings in, 680 

Fall, proper, for house drains, 381 

Farce, competation, at Bristol, 596 

Farm buildings, 419; Wimboldsley, 536 

Farrell, John, 666 

Fastening, sasb, 561 

Faulkland, Turner’s tower, 525 

Favouring lozal tenderers, 563 

Fawcett, Mark, 156 

Features, external, 1 

Federation of American 
societies, 317 

Fees, architects ani surveyors’, 101 

Fence, party-wall, 598 

Finishing, window, 141, 272 

Fireplaces, one chimney to several, 381 

Fireproof: corridors and the building act, 
842; curtain, asbesto3, 348; floor, 381, 
419, 454, 491 

Fire streams, hydraulics of, 457 

Fishmonger and builder, 63 

Flockton, T. J., Sh2ffield, 94 

Floor: fireproof, 381, 419, 454, 491; wood 
block, 491, 527 

Fluate, 420 

Flushing tank, 419 

Folkestone pictorial, 488 

Fonts : Swedish, 572, 
(Trinity) 818 

Forgotton American cities, 773 

Forth defences, the, 912 

Fortification, 806 

Foster, R. C., of Rugby, 522 

Foundations, crib, 343 

Foundry, brass, Walker-on-Tyne, 168 

Fountains, drinking, Glasgow, 347 

Fowler, James, Lowth, 80 

France, architectural studies in, 603 

Fraser, P. Allan, the late, 451 

Free public libraries; 70, 138, 206, 349, 495, 
601, 674, 814 ; Aberdeen, 72; Bermondsey, 
101, 133, 144, 205; Cardiff, 840; Hdin- 
burgh, 818; Pontypridd, 807; Sale, 320 

French : congress of architects, 96 ; report 
on our schools of art, 206 

Frescoes, old church, 134 

Frost, pointing during, 912 

Furniture; at the New Gallery, 536, 680 ; 
old (French boudoir) 428 (from Nurem- 


berg) 41 


engineering 


738; Woolwich 
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GALLERIES: City corporation art 
63; National (Longford, pictures, at) 
882 (of British art) 135, 276 (Scottish) 
33, 883, 562; Penarth art, 250 

Gandy, Jas, F.S.1, 6381 

Gardening, landscape, 140, 275 

Gai: regulator, inlet safety, 535; stove, 
878, 912 

Gates, chancel, 169 

Sse Spar and New-astle, vestige: of old, 
45 

Geometrical: drawing for art students, 
879; stairs, 69,172 

Geometry: descriptive, 807 ; 
plane and solil, 488 

Geysera, conditions of safety in use of, 749 

Gibscn, John, 94 

Glasgow: architectural socy., 714, 889; 
exhibitions (east end) 914 (fine art) 879; 
institute of architects, 632; master of 
works, 528; municipal buildings, 464 ; 
refuse despatch works, 913; technical 
college, 383 ; waterworks extension, 
671; year’s building operations, 558 

Gloucester cathedral, notes and sketches of, 
312 

Gowans, Sir James, the late, 33 

Gradient indicator, adjustable, 312 

Grammar schools: Hull, 840 ; Lewisham, 
girls’, 356 

Granada, the Alhambra fire, 42), 455 

Grant monument competition, 451 

Graphic solution, roof problem, 419, 491 

Grays sewerage, 599 

Green-street improvement, 332 

Gregory’s beanfeast, 312 

Groia bricks, strength of, 203 

Groined vaulting, 208 

Groundwork of baildings, 421 

Grundy, John, and Tylucsley poor, 533 

Guelph exhibition, 382 

Guilds institute, 672 


BALLS: and manor houses, Norfolk, 
775; Clegg, 286; Hdinburgh (Coates, 
Episcopal college) 274; Hardwick, 72; 
Heiperby, 500; Little Moreton, 500; 
parish (club designs) 69; Swinsty, 680; 
1onge, 608 

Hancock, Wm, in re, 169 

Hanley museum, mottoes on, 672 

Harbour, Auchmithie, 168 

Harrogate baths compstition, 30, 133 

Hartlepool, West: brewery competition, 
133 ; progress of, 33 

Hassall, John, 107 

Hayes drainage, 98 

Headquarters (R.V.) Davies st , W., 750 

Heavy rainfalis and buildiog levels, 172 

Hedge and ditch boundaries, 97 

Heiton, Andrew, 234 

Helmore, F. G., in re, 347 

Heraldry exhibition, Edinburgh, 84! 

Heswall, sewerage of, 705 

Hill, James, 486 

Hine, Thomas, C., Nottingham, 166 

Historical society, Bradford, 535 

Holden, J.P., Manchester, the late, 706 

Homes: convalescent (Littlestone-on-8ea) 
286 (St. Anne’s-on-tea) 38); cottage 
(Wednesfield) 669; modern rural, 806 

Honeyman, Jno., Glasgow, 93 

Hoole, El:jah, 93 

Hoppu3’s measurer, 488 

Ho'sman, Philip, Wolverhampton, the 


practical 


late, 879 
Hospitala: Bingtey (cottage) 167; Broms- 
grove (cottage) 418; Darley Dale 


(Whitworth) 392; Dubitin (St. Vincent) 
452; Hastbourne (children’s conyal.) 888 ; 
Folkestone (Victoria) 250; Longton 
(cottage) 452; Mamsfield (fever) 749; 
Milan (Maggiore) 352; Perch (Murray’s 
asylum) 60; Sunderland (fever) 443 

Hotels: Cardiff (.oyal) 31; Herne Hill 
(Dolphin) 269; Hong Kong (Austen 
Arms) 632; Littlestone-on-S:a (Grand) 
750 

Hot-water pipes, 878, 912 

House drainage, damages for defective, 276 

Housekeeping, co-operative, at Chiswick, 
206 

Houses: Ashendene, Biyford, 680; Battle 
(Brewery) 72; Bienheim, 243 ; Carlisle, 
250; Chesfield, Hampton Wick, 888; 
Clegg (ball) 286; Cranbrook manor, 
392; Douglas, I M. (bungalow) 71; Faik- 
land Park, S. Norwood, 888; Grove, 
Hampton, 500; Hardwick (hall) 72; 
Haslemere, 644; Helperby (hall) 525; 
Henbury (lodge) 570; Ightham, 314;in 
new streets, setting-b:ck, 66 ; insanitary 
in Liverpool, 741; Knole,314, 320; Lime 
Tree-walk, Sevenoaks, 144 ; Little More- 
ton (hall) 500; Merioola, Maidenhead, 
108; New Jersey, 428; Runkerry, Bush- 
mills, 144; Sauchiebaro, N.B., 608; 
Shropshire (old) 536; small, superficial 
v. cubic capacity in, 142; Stoneleigh, 
Sutton Coldfield, 8; Swinsty (ball) 630 ; 
Tonge (hall) 608; Trefusis, 1°8; Tur- 
ner’s-hill, Hast Griastead, 178; ventila- 
ting shafts on, 878; Wallhurst manor, 
714; Water Haton, 243; Weir, Maiden- 
head, 783; West Kensington, Collet, 
343; Weybridge, 536; Wonersh, Guild- 
ford, 286 

Housing of : pauper lunatics, 597; work- 
ing classes Act, 526, 560, 844 

Howell, Caas. H , 342 

How to measure and value repairs, 806 

Hull, ecclesiastical art exhibition, 492 

Humbugs, professional, and compulsory 
examination, 32 

Hunt, Henry A., 630 

Hydraulic calculating rule, 450 

Hydraulics of fire streams, 457 
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Hydropathic establishment and its baths, 
8, 279, 422, 779 : 
Hythe, new reservoir, 7.5 


ICONOGRAPHY oi eariy Christian 
art, 67, 386 

Ightham, archi‘ects at, 314 

Imitation, architectura', and copyists, 207 

Impermeable basement, Admiralty offices, 
569 

Implements, 
muscum, 582 

Improvements: in London, street, 528; 
Knightsbridge, 450 

Inaccurate plans, 242 

Initia, archeeslogy in, 247 

Indian art, enccuragement of, 810 

Indicator, adjustable, gradient, 3!2 

Infir naries: Halifax, 132; Kensington 
workhouse (enlargement) 387, 737; Lich- 
field (workhouse) 784 

Inlet safety gas regulator, 535 

Tnn, Keston (Fox) 750 

Iosanitary: areas, rebuilding on, 846; 
houses in Liverpool, 741 

Inskip, G. C., Melbourne, 166 

Inspectors, sanitary: assocn., 528, 671; 
examination, 381 

Institutes :architects’ (Glasgow) 632 (royal 
British) 685, 639, 780, 849 (and White- 
field competition) 711, 738 (what is the 
good of) 183; architecture (Dunde:) 6, 
345,702; auctioneers, 1381; Blackwater 
(Passmore - Edwards) 274; Oity and 
guilds, 672; deaf and dumb (Dublin) 
705; oil-colour painters’ exhibition, 
638; Whitworth, Manchester, 98; Wor- 
cester (Victoria) 451 

Institutions : Birkbeck, 455; builders’ 
benevolent, 681, 780; civil engineers of 
Ireland, 816 ; polytechnic (Battersea) 30; 
royal, 914; surveyors, 487, 710, 745 (and 
its provincial committees) 743 

Instruction, technical, at Rochdale, 276 

Intercepting chamber, 347, 381, 419 

Ipswich ; old corner p sts of, 249 ; past and 
present, 249 

Irchester, Roman disregard of older work 
at, 420 

Ireland, institution of civil engineers of, 
816 

Iron: and steel making, chemistry of, 488 ; 
bolts, anchoring, 562; joists, rolled, 275, 
811; work, wrought, 464 

Tronmongery, builders’, 781 

Irrigation by sluices, 378 

Irwel!, pollution of the, 913 

Isle of Wight, architectural antiquities of, 
562 

Islington baths competition, 595, 634, 704, 
708, 738 


preki-toric, at Liverpool 


JACKSO®#, Thomas, Belfast, 234 

Japanese pottery, 486 

Jarrah wood, 383 : 

Jeypore portfolio of architectural details, 
875 


Joinery : architects’, 61; carpentry and, 
141, 272, 701 

Joists, rolled iron, 275, 311 

Joy, A. Bruce, 594 


sari ceeehh ea W.H., in re, 419, 527, 
8 


Kempthorne, Nevile, 666 

Kenilworth priory excavations, 240 
Kensington infirmary enlargement, 87, 737 
Kershaw, Arnold W.,106 

Kidlington church, 243 

Kiln, best brick and tile, 346 

King John’s palace, 631 

King’s college architectural museum, 348 
Kirkheaton local board ex-parte Lodge, 740 
Kirkstall abbey : 206, 453 ; ruined, 382 
Kitchen, soup, club designs for, 69 
Knaresborough, sewering of, 913 
Knightsbridge improvements, 450 

Knole : 320; architects’ reception at, 314 


LABORATORIES, chemists’, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 144 

Labour : in building prices, 88; question 
as regards agriculture, 747, 838 

Lagos, timber trees of, 775 

pan bequest to Nottingham museum, 
56 


Land, building, charges for laying out, 454 

Landless, Wm., Leeds, 166 

Landscape gardening, 140, 275 

Largest parish church, which is the ? 343, 
453 

Law: compensation, outlines of, 631; G., 
in re, 382; relating to civil engineers, 
architects, and contractors, 204 

Laying out building land, charges for, 454 

Lectures, Rhind, in archeology, 569 

Ledward : fund exhibition, 838; R. A., the 
late, 631 : 

Leeds : architectural sccy., 702, 714, 839 ; 
British Association at, 378 

Legal, 878, 912 

Legislation, metropolitan building, 314 

Letheren, W., Cheltenbam, 248 

Levelling, 561; 

Levels, building. heavy rainfalls ani, 172 

Lewis, Prof. T. Hayter, 166 

Liability case, employers’, 134, 598 

Libraries, public: 70, 138, 206, 349, 495, 
601, 674, 814; Aberdeen, 72; Bermona- 
sey, 101, 183, 144, 205; Cardiff 840 - 
“Sremuelite 818; Pontypridd, 807; Sale, 

Life, pastels from the, 643 


Lighting: electric, £06; sanitary aspects} NATIONAL: ait congress, Birming- 


of, 283 

Lightning rods, 269 

Lights, ancient: 97; anid Crown rights, 
562 


Lindsay, Wm , 248 

Li'neff system of electrical traction, 378 

Littlewood, J. and W. H., 416 ; 

Liverpoo! ;: archi. socy., 808; art exhibition, 
348; free museum, prehistoric imple- 
ments at, 562; insanitary houses in, 741 ; 
Overhead railway, 345 

Local: authorities, powers of, 913; ten- 
derers, favouring of, 563 

Lodge exparte, Kirkheaton local bd., 749 

Lodges : Berwick, Henbury, 572; Shenick, 
Dublin, 464 

Loiging house, London C.C. municipal, 
773 

Logan and Smith, in re, 706 

London: board schools (contracts, Wall 
Bros ) 740, 775, 840 (more dfects in) 107 
(sanitary condition of) 631; county 
council, 182, 558, 669 (and contracts) 702. 
714 (Bill) 168 (municipal lodging house) 
773 (v. Macintosh) 774; dormers, 888; 
school board, 238, 914 (and its architec- 
tural staff) 775; sewage, disposal of on 
Maplin sands, 347; street improvements 
in. 528; water supply (‘‘ private” report 
on) 638 (purchase of) 741; wool paving 
in, 739 

Long Crendon church, 175 

Longford picturea, 382 

Lowe, Roger L., 249 

Lunatics, pauper, housing of, 597 

Lyric club, A.A , 635, 775 

L5ster, G. F., retirement of, 455 


MACLAREN, Jas. M, the late, 672 

Maidstone, architects at, 308 

Maintenance, street, in Edinburgh, 348 

Maldon sewage works, 671 

Malthouse, Ipswich, 772 

Manchester : archi. assocn., 702, 839, 874 ; 
art exhibition, 848; building bylaws, 
102; society of architects, 669, 832; 
Thirlmere water supply, 311 

Manor houses, Norfolk, 775 

Mansion in Duncombe Park, 452 

Manufacturers and art-workers, contem- 
porary, 106, 218, 485, 666 

Maplin Sands, disposal of London sewage 
on, 347 

Marbles and ornamental rocks of Me liter- 
ranean, 389 

Market Harb rough waterworks, 843 

Markets: Barry, 876; Edinburgh (central 
meat) 525 

Marshall, W. Calder, R.A., 594 

Marten, H. Holdich, 486 

Masonry : and stone-cutting, 69,172; con- 
struction, trea‘ise on, 249 

Master builders’ associations: Birming- 
ham, 714; National, 167 

Materials and workmanship, specified, 
494 

Matlock Bath waterworks, 599, 671, 810 

Mawbey, H. G., Leicester, 771 

Measurer, Hoppus’s, 488 

Mechanics, structural, 344 

Medieeval art, symbolism of, 67, 386 

Medical assocn, and plumbers’ registra- 
tion, 276 

Mediterranean marbles and rocks, 389 

Memorials: Adel (Inchbold) 455 ; Canter: 
bury (martyrs) 169; Lichfield cathl, 
(les) 135 ; Plymouth (Armada) 599 

Mercers’ co. vy. Hames (Crown rights and 
ancient lights) 562 

Mersey, pollution of the, 913 

Method, new, of tunnelliag, 781, 842 

Metropolitan: building legislation, 314; 
district surveyors, appointment of, 5 

Mexican, New, Onyx, 492 

Middlesbro’ app2al case, waat is a street ? 

3 


Milan, the Great Hospital, 352 

Mine under the sea, 633 

Minster: Beveriey, 839; 
assocn. at, 242 

Misrepresentation as to house drainage, 
damages for, 671 

Mitcham Common, protection of, 879 

Modelling, 346 

Modern rural homes, 803 

Moffat water supply, 311 

Mold sewerage, 98 

Monuments: ancient Egypt. preservation 
of, 672, 914; Brussels (Waterloo) 311; 
pineal, Gen., 451; sepulchral, of Essex, 

More defects in London board schools, 107 

Mortar: architect-and-buillder on, 671; 
bad, 882 

Mortaaty chapel, Westminster, proposed, 

09 


Lovell, archi, 


Mosque, Salon’c2, burning of, 382, 665 

Mottoes on a museum, 672 

Mountford, E W., 40 

Ballot, A. B., of Washington, the late, 
72 

Municipal: buildings (Blackpool) 908 
(Bombay) 644, 912 (Glasgow) 464 
(Oswestry) 669, 737, 773 (Sheffield) 8, 41, 
108, 144 (York) 356, 840; engineers and 
surveyors, contemporary, 771; engineers’ 
association, 463, 527; lodging hoise, 
London county council, 773 

Museums: Birmingham (Jevons’ gift to) 
914 ; Bootle (wood screen at) 672; Dub- 
lin (science and art) 344; Hanley, 672; 
King’s College architectural, 348 ; Liver- 
pool (prehistoric collection) 562; M.id- 
stone, 308 (Bentlif wing) 489; Notting- 
ham, 563; S. Kensington (casts at) 98 

MyIne, R. W., F.B.S., the late, 98 


ham, 206, 497, 642,-675; association, 
master builders’, 167; competition, 
schosl3 of art, 17; gallery, 382 (of 
British art) 135, 276 (Scottish) 33, 383, 
562; portrait gallery, 240 

Naval exhibition, Cuelsea, 42) 

Necessity, ways of, prescriptive rig‘its co, 
69 


Needlework, church, 276 

Negligence, damages for, against a-chitect 
and cont:actor, 32 

Nelson, T., Carlisle, the late, 455 

Netting, w.re, new process of making, 378 

New : Admiralty offie:s, impermeable 
basement t», 569; asbestos-faced valve, 
668; Austrian pavement, 844; charter, 
Scotrish academy’s, 1381; method of tun- 
nelling, 78], 842; Mexican Onyx, 492; 
M.-xico, Palac2 at Santa Fé, 909; police 
offices, 668; process of making wire- 
netting, 378; road, what is a? 169; 
streets, settinz-back houses in, 66; York 
cesthedral, 669 

Newcastle ; and Gateshead, vestiges of old, 
458; sewerage of, 843; street improve- 
ments in, projected, 528; under- 
Lyme, sewer extensions, 491 

Newhorss, Jno, Leeds, 562 

Nicholl, S. J., 416 

Noiseless pavements, 419 

Non: porous walls, 379 

Norfo:k halls and manor houtes, 775 

North Devon, tour in, 419, 454 

Notes: from Ediaburgh, 351, 711; on 
builiing prices, 38, 129, 202, 246, 281, 
315,417,424, 523, 677,745; parliamentary, 
32, 168, 216, 848; wayside, 28. 69, 93, 
129, 165, 139, 215, 271, 807, 341, 877, 413, 
449, 485, 521, 657, 593, 629, 665, 631, 735, 
751, 805, 819, 852 

Nottingham: architectural socy., 
museum, Lammin bequest, 563 

Nuneaton, sewage treatment at, 810 

Naremberg: armour and furniture from, 
41; walls of, 143 


2503 


OBITUARY: Alian-Friser, P., 451; 
Belcher, J., 318; Bennett, J. B., 839, 
877; Boehm, Sir E., 879; Carrick, J., 
Glisgow, 234; Cnsdwick, Sir E., 40, 416, 
844; Cope, C. W., R.A., 311; Davies, D., 
M. P , 135; Gowans, Sir. J., 33; Holden, 
J. P., 706; Horsman, P.. Wolverhamp- 
ton, 879 ; Ledward, R.A.,631; Maclaren, 
Jas. M., 672; Mullett, A. B., Washington, 
672; Mylne, R. W., 93; Nelson, T., Car- 
lisle, 455; Parker, C. H., Boston, 741; 
Sax, Julius, 235; Scott, W. Bell, 775; 
Smales. T. C., 455, 490; Smith, C. Roach, 
206; Washburn, W , Boston, 741 

Obligations of tenants to repair, 845 

Observatory, ratable value of an, 312 

Offices: Admiralty (impermeable base- 
ment) 569; Beverley (county council) 
428; Birmingham (post) 344, 843; 
Breams - buildings (publishing) 178; 
Cork (assurance) 29; London (school 
board) 914; New Scotland-jard (police) 
665; Oldham (school board). 356 ; South 
ores (post) 61 ; Throgmorton-ayenue, 


Oil-colour pain‘ers’ institute, 638 

Okehampton, 561 

Old : church frescoe:, 134; corner posts of 
Ipswich, 249; Newcastle and Gateshead, 
vestiges of, 458 

Oldrey, W. and Co., in re, 635, 706 

One-man exhibiticn of photographs, 535 

Ontario, architects’ registratioa in, 810 

Onyx, New Mexican, 492 

Open ventilators for sewers, 913 

Operations, building, 813 

Orders: contractor’s, client bound by, 
843 ; of architect ire, the, 909 

Ordnance survey, defects in the, 378. 491 

Ornamental rocks, M2diterranean, 389 

peresiey municipal builiings, 669, 737, 

3 

Outlines of compensation Jaw, 631 

did ar! of: pirty-walls, 708; plans, 
2 

Oxford : architectural association at, 209 ; 
index to illustrations of, 212 

Oxforeshire excursion, archi. aasocn. : 107 
174, 209, 242 ; photographs of, 450 
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PADDINGTON vestry and sky signs, 
420 

Painters, society of water colour, ex :ibi- 
tion, 778 

Painting and architecture, suggestive 
points. of contact between, 815, 847 

Paisley water supply, 8:3 

Palaces ; King John’s, 631; Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, 909 

Paria exhibition, constructional details of, 
5, 103, 235, 243, 309, 317, 354, 390, 426 
581, 570, 604, 712, 782, 850, 885 

Parish: church, lirgest ia Eaglaad, 348, 
453 ; hall, club designs, 69 

Parker: C. EK, of Boston, the late, 741; 
John, of Hereford, 771 

Parks : Manchester (Waitworth) 98 ; South 
Shields, marine, 31 

Parliamentary notes, 32, 168, 206, 843 

Parliament, hous23 of, Bachar g$, 133 

Party : fence wa!!, 598; walls, ownership 
of, 708 

Pastels from the life, 643 


Past, presen’, and future of architectural 


assocn., 667 
Patented plans, 704, 748, 808, 841, 877 
Patenting plans, 637 
Pauper lunatics, housing of, 597 


Pavement, Roman, at Wvodchester, 33, 176° 

Pavem2nts: municipal coatrl over, 810 ;: 
noiseless, 419; wood blozk, 569: 

Paving : now, Austrian, (844; private 
streets, 281; wood, in Loudon, 739 

Pearl life assurance co. 492 

Peadlebury sewage puridcation works, 162 

Penshur ¢ place. 308 

Penty, W. G., York, 4) 

Perkin, H., Leeds, 49 

Perry, J. Tavenor, 29 

Person sl inj iries, astion for, 598 

Perth, hospital wings, Murray’s asylim, 60: 

Peterborough cathedzal restoration, 553 

Photographic: exhibitions (Edinburgh) 
879 (one man) 635 (¢all Mall) 463; sur- 
vey of Warwickshire, 914 

Photographs, architectural, Ox’ordshire,. 
459 

Pieceworkand sub-contracting, 349 

Piuker, H. R, 594 

Pipes: hot-water. 878, 912; steam, cork. 
for covering, 599 ; strength of, 561 

Plane and solid geometry, practical, 483 

Plans; architect,’ property in, 81 ; cottage, 
103, each, 346; inaccurate, 242; ownere-. 
ship of, 239 ; patented, 704, 748, 808, 841,. 
877; patenting, 637 ; unapproved, 878 

Plasierwork, decorative, 849, 882 

Plates, buckling of, 378 

Plevsure derived fromstudy of architecture, 
497 

Piumbers’: company, 492 (dianer) 839 ; 
registration, $8, 135, 276, 672 (Scottish 
conzress on) 202, 2i2 

Plumbing: domestis sanitary, 204; ex-- 
amiaation, 599 

Pneumatic distribution of power, 378 

Pointed architecture, 491 

Pointing duvinz frost, 912 

Points of contact between architecture and 
painting, 815, 847 

Police offises, new, 638 

Polytechuic, Battersea, 30, 669 

Ponting, Chai. H., F.3.A., 94 

ae slio of architectural details, Jeypore,. 

75 

Portland cement: 381; 
belts, 562 

Portrais gallery, national, 240 

Post offices: Birmingham, 344, 843 ; South. 
Shields, 61 

Posts of wood, strength of, 275, 310 

Pottery, Japanese, 486 

Pott, Francis Holiday, 666 

Power: architect's, 565; pneumatic dis-- 
tribution of, 378 

Powers of lool authorities, 913 

Pownall, F. H., 700 c 

Practical: architects, 241; architecture: 
with detailed estimates, 105, 200, 238 >. 
plana and solid geometry, 488 

Practice, town, 813 

Prehistoric implements 
museum, 562 

Prescriptiv> rights to ways of necessity,. 
169 

Preservation of monuments of Egypt, 672, 


for anchoring 


at Liverpool 


Prices, building: notes on, 88, 109, 202, 
246, 281, 315, 417, 424, 523, 677, 745 = 
pricing, 806 

Pricing ouilders’ pric2s, 806 

Priory, Kenilworth, 240 

Private strects, paving, 284 

Prizes, Ow :n Joaes’, 356 

Professional humbugs and compulsory ex- 
amiaation, 82 

Profession, tie, and the building trades, 
457 

Progress, sanitary, in Dublin, 816 

Property in plans, arcritee:s’, 31 

Proportion, 530 

Proposed mortuary chapel, Westminster, 
909 

Proviacial committees of the surveyors’ in-- 
stitution, 743 

Pablic: hall (Crickhowell) 452; libraries, 
70, 138, 206, 349, 495, 601, 674, 814 (Abér- 
deen) 72 (Bermondsey) 101, 133, 144, 205. 
(Cardiff) 849 (Hdinburgh) 818 (Punty- 
pridi) 807 (Sule) 320 

Publishing offixes, Bream3-buildings, 178. 

Pugin, Peter Paul, 342 

Pupil, the architecs’s, 2 


QUANTITIES: 913; for a village 
schoo!, 105, 200 

Quantity: surveying, 62; 
London sshool board, 914 

Quarr, Cistercian abbey of, 877 

Question, labour, as regards agriculture,. 
747 

Qainn, T., MP, in re, 63 


surveyors, 


RALL, altar, 419, 491, 561 

Railway : extension, Liverpool-street, 380 = 
new trunk, to the No:th, 633; tunnel, 
St. Clair, 452 ; 

Railways: City .and South London, 669 ;. 
Erdington and Bridgwater, 132; Glas- 
gow circular, 483 ;. Highland extension, 
392; Liverpool Overhead, 845; New 
York (tunnel) 559 ;: Paris (Metropolitan). 
888 


Rainfalls, hevvy, and building levels, 172 

Raiaowater, admission of into sewers, 566 

Ratable value of an observatory, 312 

Read, R , of Gloucester, 771 

Real black diamond, a, 490 

Rebuilding: and widening, street, 385; 
on insanitary areas, 846 

Reduced scale, copying drawings to, 560 

Reducing bearing of b2am,381 

Refuge, Maachester (boys’) 632 
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Registration : architects’, in Ontario, 810 ; 
plu nbers’, 98, 135, 276, 672 (Scottish con- 
gress on) 202 212 

Regulations, waterworks, 570 

Regulator, ial-t safety gas, 535 

Relation of builders and architects, 538 

Renaissance in England, arzhitecture of, 
528 

Repairs: cost of, 239 ; how to measure and 
value them, 806; ovligations of tenants 
for, 845 

Reports: Freich, on our schools of art, 
206; National Portrait Gallery, 240; 
society of architects, 606 

Reredos: ani rcoi screen, 491, 705: a 
terracotta, 281; the most ancient, 239 

Reservoirs, storage, 239 

Restaurant, the Tivoli, Strand, 41 

Retaining wall thicknesses, 269 

Reyiews : A A. Brown-bsok, 599; Ancient 
Sepu'chral Monuments of Essex, 679; 
Architects’ Joinery andits Ornament, 61; 
Architectural Antiquities of Isle of 
Wight, 562; Architectural Studies in 
France, 608; Architecture of the Ke- 
naissance in Eoglard, 528; Art and 
Practice of Landscape Gardening, 140; 
Asbestos, its Properties, Occurrence, and 
Uses, 807; Burtpise News Club De- 
signs, 69, 884; Centrolinead Applied to 
Per-pective Drawing, 249 ; Chemistry of 
Iron and Steel Making, 488 ; Descriptive 
Geometry, 807 ; Domestic Sanitary 
Drainage and Plumbing, 204; Electrical 
Eaogineers’ Pocket Book, 249; Electric 
Light Fitting, 249; Estima‘ing, a 
Method of Pricing Builders’ Prices, 86 ; 
Folkestone Pictorial, 488; Fortification, 
8°6 ; Geometrical Drawing for Art 
Students, 879; Glasgow Municipal 
Buildings, 464 ; Hoppus’ Measurer, 488; 
Ip3wich Past and Present, 249 ; Japanzse 
Pottery, 486; Jeypore Portfolio of 
Architectural Details, 875; Kelly’s 
Building and Engineering Trades Diree- 
tories, 2C2; Law Relating to Civil 
Engineers, Architects, and Contractors, 
204 ; Modern Rural Homes, 806; Notes 
and Sketches of Gloucester Cathedral, 
312; Old Coraer Posts of Ipswich, 249; 
Orders of Architecture, 909; Outlines of 

Compensation Law, 631; Practical 
Plane and Solid Geometry, 488; Public 
Libraries, 70; Repairs, How to Measure | 
and Value them, 806; Some of the Old | 
Halls and Manor Houses of Norfolk 775 ; 
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Structural Mechanics, 344; Timber 
Merchant and Builders’ Vade Mecum, ! 
488,700; Transactions of National Ars 
Congress, 249; Treatise on Masonry 
Construction, 249 ; Turkish Bath, its De- 
sign and Construction, 71; Vestiges of 
Old Newcastle and Gateshea1, 458 

Revision of archi. acsocn, rules, 490, 778, 
847, 883 

Revolving door, a, 420 

Rhind : John, 594; lectures inarchedlogy, 


569 

R.1.B.A. exams,, 419, 561, 7°3 

Rickman, T,M,FS.A., 630 

Rights: Crown, and ancient lights, 562; 
prescriptive, to ways of, necessity, 169 

Ripon Minster, 275 

Rise of water in basement, 561 

Roach-Smith, C., the late, 206 

Road, what isa “new?” 169 

Robertson, T. S., Dundee, 40 

Robson, E. R, F.3.A , 342; Bradford school 
board and, 908 

Rochdale, technical instruction at, 276 

Rochester, society of architects’ excursion 
to, 71, 204, 276, 308, 314, 745 

Rocks, ornamental, of Mediterranean, 389 

Rods, lightning, 269 

Rolled iron joists, 275, 311 

Romau : inscriptions at Chester, 889 ; pave- 
ment at Woodchester, 33, 170; Siichester, 
345, 488; Vandalism at Irchester, 420 ; 
Wall, discoveries at the, 889 

Rood screen : 276; and reredos, 491, 705 

Roof : old, torching inside, 913; problem, 
gpabbie solution, 419, 491; strains in, 


Rottman, Alexander, 106 

Rot, wet, 790 

Round the world, a sanitary crisade, 201 

Royal: academy schools (admis:ions) 72 
(awards) 819; institate of British archi- 
tects, 635, 639, 780, 849 (and Whitefield 
chapel competition) 711, 738; institu- 
tions, 914; Scottish Academy’s new 
charter, 181; society (British artists) 638 
(water colour painters) 778 

Rule: hydraulic calculating, 450 3; Ord- 
nance, 491 . 

Rules: ‘“‘B.N.” designing club, 639; re- 
vision of A.A., 490, 778, 817, 883 

Rural homes, modern, 86 


SAFETY: ccniitions of iin use of 
geysers, 749; gas regulator, inlet, 535 
Saint: Aidan (West Hartlepool) 559; 
Alban’s Cathedral, 63; Andrew (Beelsby) 
31 (Dalton) 452 (Liddington) 380 
(Paddock Wood) 525; Anne ( Wolsing- 
ham, convent) 62; Augustine (New- 
castle-on-Tyne) 61; Bartholomew the 
Great (Smithfield) 737; Bridget (Bride- 
stowe) 310; Outhbert (Edinburgh) 345, 
913 (Worksop, college) 380; Duavii 
(Cardiff, Welsl.) 61; Frideswide (Poplar) 
275 3 George (Edgbaston) 95; Giles 
(Edinburgh) 95, 452, 455; James 

Grangetown) 703 (Qrt. Grimsby) 818 
Spanish-place, R.C.) 489; Jobn Divine 
. (New York, cathedral) 669; John 


Evangelist (Kno'ty Ash) 286 (Northing- 
ton) 596; Jude (Halifax) 68) (South- 
wark) 464; Mark (Bristol) 132, 344 
(Fitzhugh) 31; Mary (Bdioburzh, cath’.) 
$1 (Aull) 558 (Gong Creadon) 175 (Port- 
sea) 818 (Somers T wn) 633 (Stamford) 
168; Matthew (Bootle) 632 (Exe'e-) 489; 
Michael ( Joventry, bell tower) 672,772, 
809, 8388 (Csswich) 558; Nicho'as 
(Gloucester) 500 ; Ninian (Perth, cathl.) 
238; P>ul (Northampton) 558; Paui’s 
cathedral (iecoration of) 311; Paul’s 
ecclesiologizal society, 808; Peter 
(Pentre) 168; Petrock (Lydfard) 489; 
Saviour (Southwark) 879 (We-ton-s- 
Mar.) 596; Sophia (Saloniea) 382. 665; 
Viacent (Dublin, hospita') 452 ; Woolos 
(Newport, Mon.) 531 

Salonica. mosque, buruing of, 332, 665 

Salon, seu'pture from the, 72 

Sanitary : aspects of electric lighting, 283 ; 
conditioa of London board schools, 63: ; 
coagress-at Brighton, 276, 282 ; crusade 
round the world, 201, 236 ; drainage and 
plumbing, domestic, 204; inspectors 
(assoen.) 628, 671 (exam) 331; progress 
in Didlia, 816; prosecution, important, 
741; specialities, 59% 

Sash fasteuinz, 561 

Sassanian architecture, 7¢0 

Satchell, G. F., 342 

Saunder: v. Broadsta‘rs lxc11 bi. 32 

Sawyer, Lyd., photograph: by, 535 

Sax, Ju ius, the late, 285 

Saxon-Sueli, Henry, 235 

Seale, reluced, copying drawings to, 560 

Scheme of education, A.4., 634 

School: board offi:es (Oldhim) 356; de- 
tailed quantities for, 105, 290; of prac- 
tical engineering, 214 

Schools : Ath2ns (British Archzology) 33; 
Bensham (Lady Vernon) 590 ; Cambridge 
(Perse) 849; Dublin (Blue-coat) 671; 
Herne Bay (ch.) 818; Queen’s Park, 
N.W. (Congl.) 178; Royal Academy 
(awards) 819; Southport (Prim. Meth.) 
595; Tate Welsh, 356,50); West Ken- 
sington (St. Paul’s preparatory) 343. 
[See also under Board and Grammar 
schools.] 

Schools of art: “*B.N ” club desizns, 884; 
Camden, 851; Metropolitan drawing 
classes, 784; national competition, 137 ; 
our, French report on, 296 ; Royal Fe- 
male, 608, 851 

Science and art a:soen., Edinburgh, 714 

Scotland yard, new, 668 

Scottish: Academy’s new charter, 131 ; 
congress on p'umbers’ education and re- 
gistration, 202, 212 ; national gallery, 33, 
383, 562; socicty of arts, 840 

Scott, Wm. Bell, the late, 775 

Sereen: rood, 276, 705 ; wood, Bootle 
museum, 672 

Sculptors. contemporary, 594 

Senlpture : casts at South Kensiagton, 98 ; 
from the Salon, 72 

Searles-Wovoi, H. D., né Ap2laton, 33 

Sea-wall, Hodbarrow, 633 

Segment of cirele, area of, 32.96 

Selous, Henry C., the late, 528 

Sepu!chral monumz2nts of Hisex, 679 

Sequel to a builder’s bankruptcy, 562 

Setting back houses in ne ¥ streets, 65 

Sewer ventilation, 499 

S2wers: open ventilators for, 913; should 
rain-water be admitted into, 566 ; ven- 
tilation of, 169 

Shadows, 4, 140, 272, 695, 780 

Shafss, ventilating, on honses, 878 

Sheffi ld : municipal buildiagscompetition, 
8, 41, 108, 144; society, architects and 
surveyors, 835, 714, 876 

Shoreditch, dwellings of the poor in, 878 

Shorland, E. H , 106 

Shorland’s warming 
appliances, 33 

Should rain-wat2r be admitted iatosewers ? 
566 

Signing contracts, 634 

Signs, sky : 420.706 (aad the building act3) 
774 (Bill) 775, 844; woolen, and the 
building acts, 810 

Silchester, Romin, ex:avations in, 345, 
458 

Skilful archit ctu‘e, 63 

Sky signs : 420, 706 ; and the building acts, 
774: Bill, 775, 844 

Slate production in the United State, 420 

Slates, 842 

Sluice: for irrigation, 378 

Smales, T. C., the lat>, 455, 490 

Small houses, superficial vy. cubical capacity 
in, 142 

Smith, C. Roach, the late, 206 

Snell, H. Saxon, 235 

Societies: archee logical (Bristol ani 
Glo’ster) 133 (Wiltshire) 178; archi- 
tects, 492, 606, 675, 840 (Rochester ex- 
cursion) 71, 204. 276, 38, 314, 745 (Maa- 
chester) 669, 839; architects and sur- 
veyors (sheffield) 535, 714, 876; archi- 
tectural (&x:ter diocesan) 62 (Glasgow) 
714, 889 (Leeds) 702, 714, 839 (Liverpool) 
808 (Nottingham) 250 ; arts, 706 (Scottish) 
840; ecclesiological, St. Paul’s, 808; 
engineering, American, federation of, 
317; engineers, 417, 839; estate clerks 
of works, 343; historical and anti- 
quarian (8radford) 535; royal (British 
artists) 638 (water-colour painters) 778 ; 
South Wales art, 775 

Soup kitchen, club designs 69 

South: Kensington museum, sculpture 
casts at, 98; Wales art exhibition, 775 

Specialities, sanitary, 594 : 


and ventilating 


Specifiel materials and workmunship, 494 ; 


Speculative builders. 95 

Spire, timber, Grissell desiga for, 8 

Spir2+, d2:ign of, 346 

Sqiarey, Etias Pitts, 630 

Stables, Swansea, 418 

Stained glass, 455, 536, 671, 706 

Stairs, geom-trical, 69. 172 

Standards of dwellings, superfcia! v. eubdi- 
ca‘ c1pic ty as, 142 

Stanans, Hugh, 94 

Stanton Harcourt, architects at, 210 

Stark, Malcolm, jia, 234 

Statue, Worce ter (the Qaren) 703 

Staves, tivo bishops’, 41 

Stevm pipes, cork for covering, 599 

Steel : and iron making, chemistry of, 438 ; 
climax casement, 810 

Steps to chanrel and altar, 343, 454 

Steven3, F. W., C.1.E, 700 

Steward, H-rbert, T., 636 

Stone-cutting and masonry. 69, 172 

Stoppage of work let, 419, 431 

Storage reservoirs, 239 

Stoup, 276 

Stove, ga, 878, 912 

Strains in roof, 381 

Ssratford, freehoid property at, 63 

Streams, fire, hydraulics of, 457 

Street : Arthur Ed uuad, 29; bridzes, 530; 


Tunnels: between Ireland and Scotland, 
596; New York bay, 559; S35. Clair rail- 
way, 452 

Turin, archifectural ex ibition a’, 276 

Turkish bath, its de:ign and construction, 
71 

Tarners’ Co. competition. 606 

Typical church towers, 277, 388, 586, 744 


U JKEIELD waterworks, 419 

Unapproved plans and bad britks, 878 

Underpinning operations in Eustou-rcad, 
61, 96 

Unexecuted design, 276 


| Unite i States, slate production in tha, 420 


University coliege, London, p iz2 list, 63 
Unswor'h, W. F., 94, 107 
Use of geysers, conditions of sa’ety in, 749 


VADE MECUA, timber merchant's, 
488, 7.0 

Value, rateable, of an observatory, 312 

Valve, new asbestos-faced, 668 

Vaughan, HE. M. Bruce, 700 

Vaulting, groined, 208 

Ventilating shaft; oa houses, 878 

Ventilation : 842, 878 ; of sewers, 169, 499 


curbs, 204; improvem2ats in London, | Veatilators, open, for sewers, 913 


528 ; maintenance? in EHlinhurgh, 348; 
rebuilding and wideniag, 385; whatis ar 
33, 214 

Streets : and pavements, m inizipil control 
of, 810; new, setting-back houses in, 66; 
private, paving, 28+ 

Strength of: groin bricks, 208; 
561; pos's of wood, 275, 319 

Strike, claim for wages during a, 382 

Structural mechanics, 344 

Structure and design, adaptations o*, 881 

Students, art, geometrical drawing for, 379 

Studies, architectural, in France, 603 

Study of architecture, pleasure derived 
from, 497 

Sub-contracting and piecework, 349 

Subsidence caused by brine pumping, 
compensation for, 844 

Subway, another, under the Merszy, 633 

Saffolk county surveyorship, 170 ; 

Suggestive points of contact bet ween archi- 
tectura and painting, 815, 847 

Sunderland, Roker prom2nade co up3ti- 
tion, 489 

Superficial v. cubical capacity, az stan- 
dards for sma'l houses. 142 

Supervision, architects’, 777 

Sur.ties, a waraing to, 706 

Survey : ordnance, defects in tha, 378 

Surveying : 634, 670, 739 ; photozraphic, of 
Warwickshire, 914; quantity, 62 

Surveyor, town, charg? against a, 347 

Surveyors: and architects’ fees, 101; 
charges, 97; contemporary, 639 (munici- 
pal) 771 ; county councils and their, 170, 
811; district (,ppointment of) 5 (election 
of) 170; institu ion, 487. 7lu, 745 (and 
its provincial com nittees) 743 

Swedish fonts, 572, 738 

Swinton sewage purification works. 635 

Symbolism of early Chris:ian art, 67, 386 


pipes, 


TABERNACLE, Whitefield’s, 320, 
451, 461, 490, 493, 525, 559, 596, 634, 711, 
738, 851 

Tall chimney, 32 

Tank, flushing, 419 

Tarver, H. J., 40 

Tayport sewerage, 813 

Technical : education of architects, 487 ; 
instruction at Rochdale, 276 

Technological ¢xaminitions, Guilds in- 
stitute, 312 

Tenants’ obligation: to repair, 845 

Tenderers, local, favouring, 563 

Terracotta reredos, a, 281 

Thames, condition of the, 740 


'Toeatre, Craig-y-Nus, 310 


There's work for all to do, 418, 453, 490, 
526 

Thicknesses of retaining walls, 269 

Thirlmere water supp'y, 311 

Throne, a neglected, at Canterbury, 240 

Tnomas, J. Lewis, 166 


Vestiges of old Newcastle and Gateshead, 


Village water supsly, 169 


WAGES during a strike, clain for, 382 

Wain y. Oldrey and Mi.ler, 32 

Waiting for pay, time lostin, 214 

Wall: decoration, 313; G., im re, 562, 671, 
7765, 878 (action egainst) 740; pirty 
fence, 598; Roman, discoveries at the, 
889 

Walls : non-porous, 379 ; party, own=rsh'p 
of, 708 ; retaining, thickness of, 269 

Warehous? : Neweastle-on-Tyae, 144 

Warming appliances, Shorland’s, 33 

Warning to sureties, 706 

Warwickshire, photographic survey, 914 

Washburn, W., of Bostoa, the late, 741 

Wat r: closet, Brighton Exeslsior No. 2, 
312; colour (collection at Birmingham) 
528 (painters, societs) 778; engineering, 
works on, 913; rain, in sewe2ra, 566 ; rise 
of, in basement, 6561; supply, 283 
(London, acquisition of) 741 (do., private 
report on) 635 

Waterworks regulations, 570 

Wayside notes, 28, 60, 93, 129, 165, 199, 215, 
271, 307, 341, 377, 413, 449 485, 521, 557, 
593 629, 655, 681, 735, 751, 805, 819, 852 

Ways of necessity, prescriptive rights to, 
169 

Weather bar, 598 

Weight, brevkiag, 381 

West: Ardslzy driinage, 774; H rtlepool, 
(prewe-y competition) 133 (progress at) 


We-tminster abb2y, proposed mortuary 
ch -p2l, 979 

Westwooi, Joseph, 106 

Wet rot, 739 

Wharam, Robart M., 486 

What is: a building ? 347; 1 ‘new?’ road ? 
169 ; a street? 63, 214; tte good of the 
Tastitute ? 133 

Which is the largest parish charch? 343, 
453 

Whitchurch, Somerset, sewerage of, 455 

Whitefiell tiberniczle compatition, 320, 
451, 461, 499, 493, 525, 559, 596, 634, 711, 
738, 851 

Whitewash as a disiufectant, 33 

Whitworth park and institute, 98 

Widening and rebailding, streat, 385 

Widnell, Frei. G.. 631 

Wight, Isle of, arch tectural antiquities of, 
562 

Wilkes v. Greenway—prescriptive rizht 
to way3of necessity, 169 

Willesden cemetery competition, 500 

Williams: Fry and Co., in re, 63, 169; H, 
Pau!, 248 

Williamson, F. J., of Esher, 594 

Wilts arcbeeo ozical sicy., 178 

Window finishing, 141, 272, 701 


Thomson, Alex., memorial studentship, A era tides 491 


451 

Tied arch, crescent form of, 414 

Tile kilo, best, 346 

Tiles, Withers’s patent, 93 

Timber: merchant ani builder’s vade 
mecum, 488, 700 ; Yoruba, 775 

Time lost in writing for pay 214 

Tivoli restaurant, Stran?, 41 

Tomb of 8. Yves, Treguier, 874 

Tooting Bec, preserving th3 tree; near, 844 

Torching inside old roof, 913 

Toronto architectural sketching c’ub, 572 


inter garden, Grove house, Hampton, 
590 

Wire netting, new process of making, 378 

Wirksworth waterworks, 705 

Withers’s patent tiles, 98 

Witney church, 210 

Women, dream of fair, 714, 784 

Wood: block (door) 491, 527 (pavements) 
569; carving competition, 41 ; j rah, 
883; piving in London, 739; scieer, 
Bootle museum, 672 

Woodchester, Roman pave neat at, 33,170 


Tower : bell, for St. Michael's, Coventry, | Wooden: posts, strength of, 275, 310; 


672, 772, 809, 838 ; bridge, the new, 458 

Towers: captive, of the Alhambra, 284; 
Douglas (Hiffel) 633; Faulkland (Tar- 
ner’s) 525; typical church, 277, 388, 566, 
744 


signs and the building a3t, 810 
Wooistock, archi. assocn. at, 243 
Worcester sewage disposal, 671 
World, sanitary crusade round the, 201, 

236 


Town halls; Bakewell, 392; Birkenhead, | Work for all to do, 418, 453, 490, 526 


489; Birmingham, 737, 914; Louzh- 
borough, 595; Mor’ey, 214 ; Ne ycastle- 
on-Tyne. 380 ; Portsmouth, 274; Sunder- 
land, 873 

Town practice, 813 


Workhouse, Kensington (infirmary) 37 

Working cla-ses, housiog of, act, 526, 560, 
844 

Workmanship and materials, specifiel, 
494 


Traction, electrica!, Lineff syst2m of, 378 | Wreught-iron work, 464 


Trade directories, builJing and engiueer- 
ing, 202 

Tramways in America, cable, 378 

Truefitt, Georze, 167 

Truro Cathedral, 633 

Tungelling, new method of, 781, 842 


Y.M OA. building, Birkenhead, 807 
York architectural asiocn., 632, 840 
Yoruba timber, 775 ¢ 


ZINC on brickwork, 269, 383, 490, 527 
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ABBEYS: Dorchester, Oxon, 178, 209, 
213, 216; Westminster (propo;ed mor- 
tuary chapel, J. L. Pearson’s) 910, 911 

Abbot’s kitchen, Stanton Harcourt, 216 

Aberdeen public library, 74 

Adamson, G., Putney, portrait of, 500 

Aintree church, stained glass windows, 538 

angie pavilion, Paris exhibition, 886, 

8 

Alhambra, captive towers of the, 284, 285 

Almshouses, Welbeck, 322 

Altar: smal), St. Mark’s, Venice, 854; 
steps to chancel and, 454 

Amber palace, Jeypore, door, 854 

American timber houses, New Jersey, 439 

Anderson, W. J., Glasgow, portrait of, 682 

Antwerp, business premises, 610 

Br a ehurch, Cogges and Hynsham, 

Arch, crescent form of tied, 414 

Architects, contemporary, portraits of: 
Anderson, W.J., 682; Barclay, David, 

, 10; Barclay, Hugh, 10; Bell, Wm., 146; 
Bridgman, G. S., 216; Brock, H, P. 
Loftus, 682; Browne, G. Washington, 
394; Brown, Prof. Baldwin, 10 ; Carrick, 
J., 216; Chancellor, F., 322; Chatwin, 
J. A,, 394; Clarke, T. Chatfeild, 322; 
Clarkson, S, Flint, 42; Conan, J. W., 
74; QOorson, G., 9146; Doliman, F. T,, 
682; Flockton, T. J., 74; Fowler, Jas., 
Louth, 10; Gandy, J., 610; Gibson, J., 
74; Heiton, A., 216; Hine, T. OC. 146; 
Honeyman, John, 74; Hoole, Elijah,74; 
Howell, C. H., 322; Hunt, H. a., 610; 
Inskip, G. C., 146; Jackson, T., 216; 
Landless, W., 146; Lewis, Prof. T. 
Hayter, 146; Littlewood, J., 394; Little- 
wood, W. H., 394; Mountford, H. W., 
42; Nichol), 8S. J., 394; Penty, W. G, 
42; Perkin, H., 42; Perry, J. Tavenor, 
10; Ponting, C.B., 74; Pownall, F. H., 
682; Pugin, P. P., 322; Rickman, T,M., 
610; Robertson, IT. S, 42; Robson, H. 
R., 322; Satchell, @. F., 322; Snel), H. 
Saxon, 216; Squarey, H. P., 610; Stan 
nus, Hugh, 74; Stark, Malcolm, jun., 
216; Stevens, F. W., 682; Steward, H. 
T., 610; Street, Arthur #.,10; Tarver, 
E, J., 42 ; Thomas, J. Lewis, 116 ; True- 
fitt, G., 146; Unsworth, W. F., 74; 
Vaughan, HE, M. Bruce, 682; Widnell, 
F. G., 616 

ercipet, socy. of, Kent excursion, 322, 
5 

Architectural: assocn. in Oxfordshire, 175, 
178, 209, 211, 213, 216, 252, 288, 430, 716; 
SN ee 66, 208; studies in France, 
1 

Area of segment of circle, 96 

Argentine pavilion, Paris exhibition, 394 

Arm chairs : 538; 17th century, 322 

Armour and furniture from Nuremberg 
Castle, 59 

Artannes church, 610 

Art: gallery at Penarth, 252; school, elub 
designs, 890; symbolism, 67, 386, 387 

Arts and crafts exhibition: sketche, 538, 
682; stained glass cartoons, 538 - 

Asbestos-faced vaive, a new, 668 

Ashby, H. T., portrait of, 500 

Ashendene house, Bayford, 682 

Ashley house, Shaftesbury-avenue, 627 

Askim, font at, 572 

Askum, font at, 572 

Assurance offices: Cork, 29; Hconomic 
Cine W of) 66; Glasgow (Pradentia!) 
43 


Asthall church and manor hous:, 216 
Asylum, Claybury, entrance gates, 447 
Aureole, the, 67, 386, 387 


BAKEW ELL town hall, 394! 

Banks: Dublin (Ulster) 216; Hull (York 
ein) 358; Lilanelly (S. Wales Uaiou) 
7 


Banner, processional, 358 

Banqueting hallstaircase, Glasgow munici- 
pal buildings, 466 

Banwell church, buttress at, 389 

Baptistery, Cremona, 358 

Barclay, David, portrait of, 10 

Barclay, Hugh, portrait of, 10 

Bartlett, H. H, (Perry and Co.) portrait 
of, 500 

Bar, weather, 598 

Bassant, Henry, p»rtrait of, 466 

Bath and Wells, bishop’s crozier for, 42 

Baths: Dunblane (hydropathic) 3; Isling- 
ton (public) 709, 716; massage, 280; 
pulveriser, 779; sitz-douche, 279; va- 
porising, 423 

Battle, the Brewery house, 74 

Bayford, Ashendene house near, 682 


Bay windows, details of, 701 

Beam, load on, 310 

Belfast public library, plan, 139 

Bell: cradle, Grimsby church, 820; Wm, 
York, portrait of, 146 

Benare3, a Burning-Ghat, 237 

Berwick lodge, Henbury, 572 

Beverley, county council offices, 430 

Billiard tables, sportsmen’s, 871 

Bishops’ croziers, 42, 430 

Bishopsgat2, doorwiy, St. Heten’s church, 
854 

Bits of old Gateshead and Newcastle, 459, 

~ 460, 461, 466 

Blank wall, fuuntain in a, 854 

Blue Bridge inn, Much Wenlock, 752 

Bolding, J. T., portrait of, 252 

Bolivian pavilion, Paris Exhibition, 532 

Bombay, municipal buildings, 644 

Borough engineers’ portraits: Brown, A., 
Nottingham, 752; Cox, J.H, Bradford, 
752; Escott, H. R. §., Halifax, 752; 
Mawbey, H.G., Leic2ster, 752 

Bostel, Daniel T., portrait of, 644 

Boudoir: corner of a (J. A. Stenhouse’s 
design) 752; furaiture, French, 430 

Bougy church, 610 

Boulogne, Wesleyan chapel, 733 

Boyle, R,, portrait of, 644 

Bracket, wrought-iron corner, 466 

Brandesburton church, 752 

Brass, Wm., portrait of, 500 

Breams-buildings, publishing and printing 
offices, 178 

Brewery house, Battle, 74 

Bricks, wooden frames for lifting, 39 

Brickwork, architectural, 66, 208 

Bridgman, G@. Souion, Torquay, portrait 
of, 216 

og Berwick lodge, Henbury, near, 
572 

British : commission offices, Paris exhibi- 
tion, 606 ; portraits (architects’) 10, 42, 
74, 146, 216, 322, 394, 610, 682 (builders) 
50) (manufacturers) 110, 252, 456, 644 
(municipal engineers) 752 (sculptors) 
572 (surveyors) 610 

Brock: E. P. (Le'tus, portrait of, 682; 
Thos., A.R.A., do., 572 

Browne, @. Wasnington, portrait of, 394 

Brown: Arthur, Nottingham, portrait of, 
752; Prof.@. Baldwin, portrait of, 10 

Bruce-Vaughan, E. M., portrait of, 682 

Builders, contemporary, portraits of: 
Adamson, G., 500; Ashby, H. T., 500; 
Bartlett, H. K, 500; Brass, W., 500; 
Chappell, J. T., 500; Foster, R.C , 500 

BUILDING NEWS designing club: parish 
hall and soup kitchen, 74 ; schools of art, 
890 

Bungalow, Douglas, Isle of Man, 71 

Burford : church, 175,178 (font) 209 (priory 
chapel) 430: 17th century house, 252; 
undercroft, London house, 178 

Burning ghat, Benares, 237 

Bushmills, Runkerry, house, 146 

Business premises: Antwerp, 610; Battle 
(orewery) 74; Bream’s-buildings, 178 ; 
Cardiff, 572; Charing-cross-roxd, 163; 
Great Tower-street, EC., 572; Ludgate- 
hill,42; Newcastle-on Tyne (laboratories) 
146; Shaftesbury-ayenue, 627; Water- 
lane, E.C., 784 

Buttress, Banwell church, 389 


CABINETS, 682, 716, 890 

Cambridge : Peterhoxse chap3l, 555; St 
John’s college, 555 

Campanile: Cremona, 358; Gosport (H. 
Trinity) 74; Poonah (Holy Name) 288 

Canopied chimneypieces, 500 

Canterbury: Falstaff inn, 358; Norman 
staircase, 358; St. Martin’s church, 358 

Capital and base, Hger castie chapel, 644 

Captive towers of the Alhambra, 284, 285 

Cardiff, Imperial buildings, 572 

Carlisle, residences, Chatsworth-sq., 252 

Carpentry aud joinery, 142, 273, 7u1 

Carrick, John, Glasgow, portrait of the 
late, 216 ; 

Cartoons : fair women (by H. Holiday) 716, 
784; stained glass (Aintree ch ) 538 

Castles: Eger, double chapelin, 644; New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 459, 466 

Cathedrals: Canterbury (Norman stair- 
case ia precincts) 358; Cologn2 (spire) 
610; Cremona, 358 ; Durham, 572; New- 
castle-on-Tyne (crypt) 460 (lantern) 572 
(Maddison monument) 466 (nave) 466 
(a. aisle) 461; Norwich, 784; Oxford 
(groined vaulting) 288 {Latin chapel) 714 
(pulpit) 5252; Rouen (entrance north 
transept) 368; Venice (St. Mark, altar) 
854; York (from Petersgate) 358 


Ohadwick, the late Sir H., portrait of, 
394 

Chairs!: arm, 538; four 17th century, 322 ; 
Gateshead, St. Marv’s church, 459; in 
Florence Miseum, 752; Presidential, 
682 

Chancel and altar, steps to, 454 

Chancellor, Fred, portrait 0°, 322 

Chapel-room, Kno!e house, 322 

Cnapels: Boulogne ( Wesln.) 733; Burford 
(Priory) 178, 430; Cambridge (Peter- 
house) 555; Eger Castle (dowble) 644; 
Oxtord (Merton Coll.) 714; Westminster 
Abbey (propose] mortuary) 910, 911; 
Whitefield’s (plan of site) 851 

Chappell, J. T., portrait of, 500 

Chatwin, J. A., portrait of, 394 

Charing-cross-road, premises in, 163 

Cheddar church tower, 278 

Cheetham, Manchester, Jews’ club, 483 

Chemin de fer metropolitain, Paris, 917 

Chesfield house, Hampton Wick, 890 

Ohesterfield house, Grt. Tower-street, 572 

Chiddingstone, an old house, 358 

Children’s convalescent hospital, Hast- 
bourae, 890 e 

Child's chair, 17th century, 322 

Cailian pavilion, 583, 534, 535 

Chimney corner, Hollist Arms, Lodsworth, 
851 

Caimney-pieces, canopied, 500 

Chipping Norton church, porch, 500 

Coristian art, symbolism of, 67, 386, 387 

Caurches: Aintree (stained glass) 538; 
Artannes, 610 ; Asthall, 216 ; Bauwell 
(buttress) 389; Bishopsgate (St. Helen, 
doorway) 854; Bougy, 610; Brandes- 
burton, 752; Burford, Oxon, 175, 178, 
209,430; Canteroury (St. Martin) 358 ; 
Cheddar, 276 ; Chipping Norton (porch) 
500; Cincinnatti (Congl.) 854; Cogges 
(St. Mary Virgin) 213, 216; Colston 
Bassett, 854; Congresbury, 339 (piscina) 
451; Cuddesion (All SS., plan) 216; 
Dorchester Abbey, Oxon (vlan) 178, 209, 
213, 216; EHvercreech, 389; Ewelme 
(plan) 252 (s. porch) 211; Hynsham, 
178, 216; Gatesheid (St. Mary, choir) 
459 (do. stalls) 450; Gloucester (St. 
Nicholas) 500; Gosport (H. Trinity, 
campanile) 74; Great Grimsby (St. 
James, bell cradle) 820; Great | Wash- 
bourne, 500; Halifax (Ss. Jude) 682; 
Hanwell, Oxon (font cover) 252; Harles- 
den (All Souls) 394; Hemel Hempstead 
(Congl.) 786; Horeham, 883; Ighthan 
(tombs in) 358; Knotty Ash (St. John, 
reredos) 305 ; Langport, 567; La Palud, 
610; Layer Marney (monument) 682 ; 
Long Clawson, 538 ; Long Crendon, 176; 
Minster Lovell, 213, 714; Monts, 610; 
Neweastle-on-Tyne (St. John, pulpi:) 
461; Newport, Mon (St. Woolos) 5381; 
Oswestry (R.C.) 322; Oxford (St. Mary} 
714; Petherton,744; Pluscardyn (priory) 
146; Poonah (Holy Name, campanile) 
283; Portsea St. Mary) 820; Preston 
(Knglish Martyrs, R.C.) 899; Queen’s 
Park (Congl.)178; Caudebec(St, Saturim) 
610; Shepton Mallet, 567 ; Shipton, 
Oxon, 252; South Leigh (chancel in- 
terior) 430; Southwark (St. Jude) 466 ; 
Stanton Harcourt, 216; Swedish (fonts 
in) 572; Toulous2 (S. Serais) 610; Tre- 
guier (tomb to S. Yves) 854; Venice (St. 
Mark) 854; Wells (St. Cuthbert) 567 ; 
Winscombe, 744; Witney (plan) 216; 
Woolwich (Trinity, font) 820; Wrington, 
278, 389; Wroxton (railing) 252; Yat- 
tn, 744 

Church: §, Kinz, portrait of, 252; towers, 
typical, 278, 389 

Cincinnati : architectural club sketches, 
854; Congl. church, 854 

Circle, area of segment of, 96 

City engineers’ portraits: Parker, J. 
(Hereford) 752; Read, R. (Gloucester) 
152 

City: business premises (Ludgate-hil.) 42 
(Water-lane) 784; Chesterfield hous2, 
Great Tower-streer, 572 ; front, G@. W. H. 
Field's design for, 854; Garden house, 
Throgmorton-avenue, 845; St. Helen’s 
ch. doorway, Bishopsgate, 854 

Clapham public library, plan, 139 

Clarke, T, Chatfeild, portrait o!, 322 

Clarkson, S. Flint, portrait of, 42 

Clawson, Long, Church, 538 

Glaybury asylum entrance gates, 447 

Ciegg hall, Rochdale, 288 

Cleopatra, H. Holiday’s cartoon, 716 

Clerkenwell public library, plan, 139 

Club, BUILDING NEWS designing : parish 
hall and goup kitchen, 74; schools of 
art, 890 


Clubhouses : Cheetham, Manchester (Jews) 
483 ; Piccadilly (Jun. Constitutiona!) 500 
Coffe2-house, Sevenoaks (Lime Tree) 146 
Cogges church, 213, 216 
Oolchester, cottage at Higham, near, 682 
Colet house school, West Kensington, 322 
Colleges : Cambridge (Peterhsuse and St. 
John) 555; Maidstone, 358; Oxford 
(Merton) 714 (Ss. John, doorway) 288 
Co.ogne cathedral, detail of spires, 610 
Colston Bassett, meml. church, 854 
Competitions : baths and washhouses 
(Islington, selected, A. H. Tiltman) 709, 
716; “B.N. club designs (parish hall 
and soup kitchen) 74 (schools of art) 890 ; 
library, publie (Aberdeen, selected, A. 
Brown) 74; market hall (f. Shayler) 820; 
muiaicipal buildings, Sheffield (Flockton 
and Gibbs) 110 (dare, H. T.) 10 (Harvey 
and Smith) 110, 146 (Lindsay, J.) 110 
(Talloch, F. H, (10, 42; school board 
offices (Oldham, celected, f.E. L. Harris) 
858 ; spire, timber (Griszell med., W. 
Percival) 10 : 
Congresbury church: 339; piscina, 451 
Connecticut, crozier for bishop of, 42 
Connon, J. Wreghitt, Leeds, portrait of, 74 
Constructional details of the late Paris ex- 
hibition, 5, 6, 7, 103, 104, 105, 216, 235, 
236, 241, 215, 288, 309, 817, 318, 319, 353, 
354, 355, 390, 391, 394, 426, 427, 582, 538, 
584, 535, 570, 571, 604, 6)5, 603, 712, 713, 
784, 850, 851, 886, 887 
Construction, road, 678, 679 : 
Contemporary portraits — architects: 
Anderson, W. J., 682; Barclay, David, 
10; Barclay, Hugh, 10; Bell, W., 1465 
Bridgm in, G. Soudon, 216; Brock, H. P. 
Loftus, 682; Browne, G. Wasbington, 
394; Brown, Prof. @. Baldwin, 10; 
Carrick, J., 216; Chancellor, F., 322; 
Chatwin, J. A., 394; Clarke, T. Chat- 
f2ild, 322; Clarkson, SF, 42; Connon, 
J. W., 74; Corson, G., 146; Dollman, 
F. T., 682; Flockton, T. J., 74; Fowler, 
Jas., Louto, 10; Gandy, J., 610; Gibson, 
Jno, 74; Heiton, A., 216; Hine, T. C., 
146; Honeyman, J., 74; Hoole, H, 74; 
Howell, C. H., 322; Hunt, H. A., 610; 
Iuskip, G. C., 146; Jackson, T., Belfast, 
216; Landless, W., 146 ; Lewis, T. Hayter, 
146; Littlewood, J., 394; Littlewood, 
W. H., 394; Mountford, H. W., 42; 
Nicholl, 8. J., 394; Penty. W. G., 42; 
Perkin, H., 42; Perry, J. Tavenor, 10; 
Ponting, C.E, 74; Pownall, F. H., 682 5 
Pugin, P. P., 322; Rickman, T. M, 610; 
Robertson, T. 3. 42; Robson, H. R., 
822; Satchell, G. F, 322; Snell, H. 
S.xon, 216; Squarey, E. P , 610; Stannus, 
H., 74; Stark, Malcolm, junr., 216; 
Stevens, F. W., 682; steward, H. T., 610; 
Street, Arthur H., 10; Tarver, H.J., 42; 
Thomas, J. L., 146; Tevefitt, G., 1465 
Unsworth, W. F., 74; Vaughan, EH, M. 
Brace, 682; Widnell, #. @., 610 
Builder;: Adamson, Geo., 500; Ashby, 
H. T., 50); Bartlett, H. H., 500; Brass, 
Wm., 509; Chappell, J. T., 500 ; Foster, 
R. C., 500 : 
Manufacturers : Bassant, H., 466; 
Bolaing, J. T., 252; Bostel, D. T., 644; 
Boyl>, R, 644; Cnureh, S. King. 252; 
Eckstein, W., 644; Edwards, E. Monta- 
gue, 466; Farrell, J., 644; Fawcett, 
Mark, 110; Hassall, J., 110; Hi'l, Jas., 
466; Kempthorne, N., 644; Kershaw, 
Arnold, W., 110; Letheren, W., 252; 
Lindsay, W., 252; Lowe, Roger Li, 252; 
Marten, H. H., 466; Pott, #. H., 644; 
Rottmann, A., 110; Shorland, H. H., 110 ; 
Timme, Oscar, 466 ; Westwood, Jos., 110; 
Wharam, R. M., 466; Williams, H. Paul, 
252 
Municipal engineers ; Brown, A., 752; 
Cox, J. H., 752; E:cott, KE, R. 8., 752 ; 
Mawbey, E. G., 752; Parker, J., 752; 
Read, R., 752 
Sanitarian : Chadwick, Sir H, 394 _ 
Sculptors: Brock,T.,572; Joy, A. Bruce, 
572; Marshall, W. Calder, 572; Pinker, 
H, R., 572; Rhind, J., 572; Williamson, 
F. J., 572 
Surveyors: Gandy, J, 610; Hunt, H. 
A., 610; Rickman, T. M., 610 ; Squarey, 
EB. P., 610; Steward, H, T., 610; Wid- 
nell, F. G., 610 
Contractors’ portraits : Adamson, Geo., 
500; Ashby, H.T., 500; Bartlett, H, Hy 
500; Brass, Wm., 500; Caappell, J. T., 
500; Foster, R. C., 500 
Convalescent: home, Littlestone-on-Sea, 
288; hospital, Hastbourne, 89) — 
Convocation house, Oxford, pulpit in, 252 
Copying drawings to reduced scale, 550 
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Cork, Gresham assurance offices, 29 

Corner: bracket, 466; chimney, inn at 
Lodsworth, 851; cupboarJ, 538; of a 
boudoir, 752 

Corson, G., Leeds, portrait of, 146 

Cottages : Hast Grinstead, 178 ; Flesat, 644; 
Higham, Colchester, 682; Hurley 
(alterations to) 146; Lime Tree-walk, 
Sevenoaks, 146 

County council offices, Beverley, 430 

Cover, font, Hanwell, Oxon, 252 

Cowfold, Walihurst manor house, 714 

Cox, J. H., Bradford, portrait of 952 

Cradle, bell, Grt. Grimsby church, 820 

Cranford manor, measured details, 394 

Cremona, the cimpanile {and baptistery, 
368 

Crendon, Long: church, 176; Staple hall, 
177 


7 
Crescent form of tied arch, 414 
Croziers: 430; for bishsps of Bath and 
Wells and Connecticut, 42 
Crypt, cathedral, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 469 
Cupboard, corner, 538 
Curio cabinet, Paris exhibition, 890 
Curved surfaces, projection of shadows on, 
141 


DARLEY DALE, Whitworth hos- 
pital, 394 

Darlington public library (plan) 139 

Davies-st.. W., the St. George's 
headquarters, 752 

Decoration, the Incarnation (H. Ryland) 
178 


Rifles 


Deddington, the Pilgrim house, 252 

Delos, exhedra, temple of Apollo, 854 

Designing club; parish ha'l and soup 
kitchen, 74; schools of art, 890 

Designs : “B.N.’ club, 74, 890; city front 
G. W. H. Field) 854; coruer of boudoir 
J. A. Stenhouse) 752; fair women (H. 
Holiday’s cartoon) 716, 784; market hall 
(National medal, F. Shayler) 820; mor- 
tuary chapel, Westminster abbey (J. L. 
Pearson) 910, 911; processional banner 
(O. Fleuas) 858; spire, timber (Gri:sell 
med,, W. Percival) 10 

Details: arch, crescent tied, 414; brick- 
work, architectura], 66; chapel (Eger 
Castle) 644; church (Congresbury ) 339, 
451 ; constructional, of Paris exhibition, 
5,6, 7, 103, 104, 105, 216, 235, 236, 244, 
245, 288, 309, 317, 318, 319, 353, 354, 355, 
390, 391, 394, 425, 427, 532, 533, 534. 535, 
570, 571, 604, 605, 606, 712, 713, 784, 859, 
851, 886, 887; doors (Hardwick’hall) 91; 
(Jeypore, Amber palace) 854; font 
(Woolwich, Trinity) 820; house (Cran- 
ford manor) 394; monuments (Marney) 
682; porch (Ewelme ch) 211; spires 
(Cologne catul,) 610 (timber) 10; stalls 
(Gateshead ch.) 450; windows, 142, 273, 
701 

Dollman, F. T., portrait of, 682 

Dome construction at Paris exhibition, 
318, 319 

Doors ; Amber’ palace, Jeypore, 854; 
council chamber, Hardwick hall, 91 

Doorways: St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 851; 
St. John’s college, OxforJ, 283 

Dorchester, Oxon: cap', 216; font, 209; 
Jesie window and piscini, 213; plan of 
church, 1738 

Double chape!, Eger eastle, 644 

Douglas, Isle of Man, bunga'ow at, 71 

Dovecote at Shipton Court, 252 
rawings, measured: Cranford manor 
(J. E. Mowlem) 394; Eger castle chap2l 
(EF. Lisbmin) 644; Ewelme ch. porch 
CW. L. Spiers) 211; Pluseardyn priory 
(A. Macintosh) 146; {Tonge hall (A, H. 
Byill) 610 

Drawings, reducing, ia ecale, 560 

Dream of fair women, 716, 784 

Drinking pot, chased, 27 

Doblin: Shenick lodge, Skerries, n-ar, 
466; Ulster bank, College-green, 216 

Dunbiane hydro pathic establishment, 3 

Duomi: Cremona, 358 ; Venice (St, Mark, 
altar) 854 

Durham cathedral from north-west, 572 


“aerating Christian symbolism, 67, 386, 
Eastbourne, All 83. convalescent hospital, 


890 

East : Grinstead, cottage at, 178; Riding 
county council offices, Beverley, 430 

Eckstein, W., portrait of, 644 

Eeuador pavilion, Paris exhibition, 533 

Edinburgh free library, 829 

Edwards, E M. (Young and Marten) por- 
trait of, 466 

Eger Castle, double chapel at, 644 

Engineers, municipal, portraits of : Brown, 
A., Nottinghay, 752; Cox, J. H., Brad- 
ford, 752; Hscott, EK, kK. S., Halifax, 752 ; 
Mawbey, H. G., Leicester, 752; Parker, 
Ee pd 752; Read, R., Gloucester, 

Enigma of Nature, the, 74 

Hatrance: gate3, Claybury asylum, 447; 
grand, the Livoli, 42; O.d Moreton hall, 

Establishments, hydropathic; Dunblane 
(plan) 13; massage baths, 280; pulver- 
isers,779 ; vaporising rooms, 443 

ree E, RK. Scott, Halifax, portrait of, 

Escritoire, Marie Antoinette’s, 430 

Et Verbum Carno Est, 178 

Evercreech church tower, 389 

Hwelme: church, south porch, 211; plan 
of church, school, and hospital, 252 


= 


Excursions: Kent, society of architects, 
822, 358; Oxfordshire, architectural 
assocn., 175,178, 209, 211, 213, 216, 252, 
288, 430, 716 

Exhedra, near Temple of Apollo, Delos, 
854 


Exhibitions: arts and crafts (cartoons and 
furniture at) 538; Paris (constructional 
details of) 5, 6, 7, 103, 104, 105, 216, 235, 
236, 244, 245, 288, 309, 317, 318, 319, 353, 
354, 355, 390, 391, 1394, 426, 427, 532, 533, 
534, 535, 570, 571, 604, 605, 606, 712, 713, 
784, 850, 861, 886, 887 (curio cabinet at) 
890 

Eynsham church, 178 


FAIR: Rosamund, 781; Women (by 
Hy. Holiday), 716,784 

Falkland park, Sonth Norwood, 890 

Falmouth, Trefusis house, 110 

Falstaff inn, Canterbury, 358 

Farmhouse, Yew Tree, Wimboldsley, 538 

Farrell, J., portrait of, 644 

Fawcett, Mark, portrait of, 110 

Fioland pavilion, Paris exhibition, 712 

Finishing, window, 142, 273, 701 

Finne Kuala, font at, 572 

Fire-plac2: 632; Old Moreton hall, 500 

First artist of the Stone Age, 74 

Fittings, free library, 350, 496, 497, 602, 
674, 714 

Fleet, cottage at, 644 

Flockton: and Gibbs’ patented plans, 748 ; 
T. J., of Sheffield, portrait of, 74 

Florence, chairs in the National museum, 
752 

Folkestone, Victoria hospital, 252 

Fonts : Burforiand Dorchester, Oxon, 209; 
Swedish (eight) 572 ; Woolwich (Trinity) 
820 


Font cover, Hanwell church, 252 

Foster, R. C., portrait of, 500 

Fountain in a blank wall, 854 

Fowler, Jas., of Louth, portrait of, 10 

Fox inn, Keston Commyn, 769 

Frames, wooden, for lifting bricks, 39 

France, architectural studies in, 610 

Free libraries: Ab-rdeen, 74; Belfast, 
Ciapham, Clerkenwell, and Darlington 
(plans) 189; Edinburgh, 820; fittings, 
850, 496, 497, 602, 674, 814; Sale, Man- 
chester, 322 

French boudoir furniture, 430 

Front, city, design for a, 854 

Furniture: and armour from‘ Nuremberg 
castle, 59; at the New Gallery, 538, 
682, French boudoir, 430 


GALLERY: art, Penarth (Turner) 
252; New, furniture at the, 538, 632 

Gandy, Jas., F.S.1., 610 

Garden: house, Throgmorton-avenue, 854 ; 
winter, Hampton, 500 

Gas regulator, in'et safety, 535 

Gates, entrance: Claybury asylum, 447; 
wrot. iron (Highgate and Lincoln) 466 
(Throgmortoa-aveaue) 854 

Gateshead and Newcastle, old, 459, 460, 461 

Gateway : an old, 854; Louse, Shrewsbury, 
538; Ronen eathedral, 358 

Gate, Yo-Mei-Mon, Nikko, 437 

Geometrical stairs, setting-out of, 70, 173 

Ghat, a burning, Benares, 237 

Gibson, John, portrait of, 74 

Girls’ grammar school, Lewisham, 358 

Glasgow : municipal buildings, banqueting 
hall staircase, 466; Prudential assurance 
offices, 430 

Globe terrestrial, Paris exhibition, 570, 
571 

Gloucester, St. Nicholas’ church, 500 

Gosport, campanile, Trinity church, 74 

Grammar school, girls’, Lewisham, 358 

Grand hotel, Littlestone-on-Sea, 752 

Great: Grimsby church, bell cradle, 820; 
Tower-st., H.C., Chestertield house, 572; 
Washbourne chureb, 500 

Grimsby, Ss. James’s ch, bell cradle, 820 

Gricagtead, Hast, cottage at, 178 

Grissell design for timber spire (W. Perci- 
val) 10 

Groiuei yaulting: brick, 208; Oxford 
cathedral, 288 

Grove house, Hampton, winter garden, 500 

Guard room, Newcast!e castle, 466 

Guildford, house near, 288 


HALIFAX, St. Juie’s Church, 682 

Halls: Cambridge (Ss. John's college) 555 ; 
Clegg, Rochdale, 288; Davies-st. (R.V. 
headquarters) 752; Hardwick (door at) 
91; Livesay, 820 ; Long Crendon (Staple) 
177 ; Ludlow, 752; market (F. Shayler’s 
design) 820; Oli Moreton, 500; parish 
(club designs) 74; Rakedale, Leicester, 
538; Swinsty, 699; Tong>, Middleton, 
610 

Hampton: Grove house, music room and 
winter garden, 500; Wick, Chesfield 
house, 890 

Handle and lock plate, cupboard, 538 

Hanwell church, font cover, 252 

Hardwick hall, door at, 91 

Harlesden, All Souls’ church, 394 

Haslemere, house and lodge at, 64t 

Hassall, John, portrait of, 110 

Headquaiters St. George’s Rifles, Davies- 
st.. W., 752 

Heiton, Andrew, Perth, portrait of, 2:6 

Helen, H. Holiday’s cartoon, 716 

Hemel Hempstead, Cong] church, 736 

Henbury, Berwick lodge, 572: 

Herne Bay: additions to Dolphin hotel, 
269; church schools, 820 


Hertford, Ashendene house, Bayford, 682 

Higham, Colchester, cottage at, 682 

Highgate, wrought iron gateways, Linde2 
and Winchester houses, 466 

Hildesheim, old house at, 854 

Hill., Jas., portrait of, 466 

Hine, T. C., Nottingham, portrait of, 146 

Hoarding, f otway and fan, 130 

Home, convalescent, Littlestone-on S2a, 
288 

Honeyman, J., Glasgow, portrait of, 74 

Hoole, Hlijab, portrait of, 74 

Horeham church, Sussex, 883 

Higraley, mem], fout, Trinity ch, Woolwich, 
8 


Hospitals : Darley Dale (Whitworth) 394; 
Eastbourne (A)l SS. convalescen:) 890; 
Folkestone (Victoria) 252; Mansfield 
(accident) 748; Milan (Great) 358 

Hotels : Herne Bay (Dolphin, additions to) 
269; Littlestone-on-Sea (Grand) 752; 
Scheveningen, 784 

Houses : Ashendene, Bayford, 682; Asthall 
(manor) 216 ; Battle (brewe1y) 74; Bur- 
tord (17th century) 252 (undercroft ia) 
178; Carlisle, 252; Chesfield, Hampton 
Wick, 890; Chiddingstone (old) 358; 
Clegg (hall) 288; Colet, West Kensing- 
ton, 3822; Cranford (manor) 394; 
Deddington (Pilgrim) 252; Douglas, 
Isle of Man (bungalow) 71; Falkland 
Park, South Norwood, 890; Fleet, 644; 
Garden, Throgmorton-avenue, 854; 
Grt. Tower-st., E.C. (Chesterfield) 572; 
Haslemere, 644; Henbury (Berwick 
lodge) 572; Higham (cottage) 682; 
Hildesheim (olo) 854; Ightham, 358; 
Knole, Sevenoaks, 822; Livesay (hall) 
820; Ludford, 752; Merioola, Maiden- 
head, 127; Much Wenlock, 752; New 
Jersey (timber) 430; Penshurst-plac3, 
358; Rakedale (hall) 538; Rouen, 784; 
Runkerry, Bushmills, 146 ; Sauchiesurn, 
N.B., 610; Sevenoaks (workmen’s) 146 ; 
Shaftesbury (Ashley) 627; Shipton 
Court (Dovecote) 252; Shrewsbury (old) 
538 ; Skerries, Dublin (lodge) 466 ; Stone- 
leign, Sutton Coldficld, 10; Swinsty 
(hall) 699; Tonge (hall) 610; Trefusis, 
Falmouth, 110; Tunbridge Wells, 890; 
Walthurst manor, Cowfold, 714; Weir, 
Maidenhead, 783; Welbeck (alms) 322; 
Weybridge, 538; Wimboldsley (farm) 
588; Wonersh, Guildford, 283 

Howell, C. H., portrait of, 322 

Hull, York Union bank, 358 

Hunt, H. A., portrait of, 610 

Hurley, alterations to cottage at, 146 

Hydropathic establishments: Dunblane, 8 ; 
maasage baths, 280; pulveriser, 779; 
vaporising rooms, 423 


Seek GRAPHY, Christian, 67, 386, 
3 


Ightham: Cawne tomb in church, 358; old 
house, 358 

Incarnation, the (decoration, by H, Ry- 
land) 178 

Indiau pavilion, Paris exhibition, 609 

Indicators, free library, 350, 496 

Lalet safety gas regulator, 535 

Ions: Canterbury (Falstaff) 358; Keston 
Common (Fox) 769; Loisworth (chim- 
ney corner in) 351; Much Wenlock (Blue 
Bridge) 762 

Inskip, G.C , Melbourne, portrait of, 146 

Iphigenia, H. Holiday’s cartoon, 716 

Ireland’s mansions, Shrewsbury, 538 

Ironwork, wrought, sketches of, 466 

Islington public bathsand washhouses, 709, 
716 


JACKSON, Thos. Dublin, portrait of, 
216 


Japanese room at the Tivoli, 42 

Jephthah'sdaughter, H. Holiday’s cartoon, 
714 

Jes:e window, Dorchester abbey, 213 

Jew’s club and public hall, Manchester, 
483 

Jeypore, door from Amber palace, 854 

Joan of Arc, H. Holiday’s cartoons, 784 

Joinery and carpentry, 142, 273, 701 

Joy, A. Bruce, portrait of, 572 

Junior Oonstitutional e!ub, Piccadilly, 50¢ 


KARREBY, font at, 572 

Kempthorne, Nevile, portrait of, 644 

Kensington, West, Colet hous, 322 

Kent excursion, 3ociety oi architects’, 322, 
358 

Kershaw, Arnold W., portrait of, 110 

Keston Common, Fox inn, 769 

Kettern Steg, Nuremberg, 143 

Kitchen : abbot’s, Stanton Harcourt, 216; 
soup (club designs) 74 

Knole house, two interiors, 322 

Knotty Ash church, oak reredos, 305 


LABORATORIES 
Newcastie-on-Tyne, 146 

Landless, W., Leeds, portrait of, 146 

Laugport church tower, 567 

La Palud, church of, 610 

Latin chapel, Oxford cathedral, 714 

Layer Marney church, Marney monuments, 
682 


and museums, 


8 
Leicester, Rakedale hall, 538 
Leigh, South, church, 430 
Leatheren, Wm., portrait of, 252 
Lewisham, girls’ grammar school, 358 
Lewis, Prof. T. Hayter, portrait of, 146 


Libraries, public: Aberdeen, 74; Belfast, 
Clapham, Clerkenwell, and Darlington 
(plans) 139; Kdinburgh, 820; fittings, 
350, 498, 497, 602, 674, 814; Sale, Man- 
chester, 322 

Limetree-walk, Sevenoaks, 146 

Lincoln, wrot. iron gates at, 466 

Lindsay, Wm, portrait of, 252 

Littlestone-on-Sea : conyalescent home, 
288 ; Grand hotel, 752 

Littlewood, John, portrait of, 894 

Littlewood, W. H, portrait of, 394 

Livesey hall, 820 

Llanelly, Sout’: Wales Union bank, 714 

Lodges : Berwick (Henbury, Bristol) 572; 
Haslemere, 644 ; Shenick (Skerries, Dub- 
lin) 466 

Lodsworth, chimney corner, Hollist arms, 
351 

London houze, BurforJ, undercroft of, 178 

Long: Clawson church, 538 ; Crendon 
(church) 176 (Staple hall) 177 

Louis XV room at the Tivoli, 42 

Lowe, Roger L., portrait of, 252 

Ludford : hall, 752; old house, 752 

Ludgate-hill, H.C., premises on, 42 

Ludlow, half-timbered house, Ludford, 752 

Lunatic asylum, Claybury, entrance gates, 
447 


MADDISON monument, Newcastle 
Cathedral, 466 

Maidenhead: Merioo’a house, 127 ; Weir 
house, 783 

Maidstone college, 358 

Manchester: Jews’ club, Cheetham, 483 
Sale public library, 322 

Manor-houses: Asthall, 216; 
394; Wallburst, 714 

Mansfield accident hospital, 749 

Mansions, Irelana’s, Shrewsbury, 538 

Miinstad, font at, 572 

Mantel fitting, 638 

Manufacturers’ portraits: Bassant, H, 
466; Boldiog, J. T., 252; Bostel, D. T., 
644; Boyle, ©., 644; Church, S. King, 
252; Hckstein, W., 644; Hdwards, H. 
Montague, 465 ; Farrell, J.,644 ; Fawcett, 
Mark, 110; Hassall, J., 110; Hill, Jas, 
466; Kempthorne, N., 644; Kershaw, 
Arnoli W., 110; Letheren, W., 2523 
Lindsay, Wm., 2652; Lowe, Roger L., 
252; Marten, H® H., 466; Pott, F, H., 
644; Rottmana, A, 110; Shorland, E, 
H., 110; Timme, O., 466; Westwood, 
Jos., 116; Wharam,R.M., 466; Williams, 
H. Paul, 252 

Merket-hal', National design (F. Shayler) 
820 

Marney monuments, Layer Marney church, 
682 

Marshall, W. Calder, R,A., portrait of, 
572 

Marten, H. H. (Young and Marten) por- 
trait of, 466 

Masonry and stoneeutting, 70, 178 

Mas:age and electrical baths, 280 

Mawbey, BR. G., Leicester, portrait of, 752 

Measured drawings: Cranford manor (J. 
HE. Mowlem) 394; Eger Castle, double 
chapel (F. Tishman) 644; Ewelme 
church, north (W, L. Spiers) 211; Plus- 
cardyn Priory (R.I.B.A., A. Macintosh) 
146; Tonge hall (A. H. Evill) 610 

Mediaval art symbolism, 67, 386, 387 

Memorial : church, Uolston Bissett, 854; 
font, H. Trinity, Woolwich, 829 

Merchants’ court, Newcastle, 459 

Merioola house, Maidenhead, 127 

Merton coliege chapel, Oxford, 714 

Metropolitan railway, Paris, 917 

Mexican pavilion, Paris exhibition, 426 

Middleton, Tonge hal’, 610 

Milan, Ospeiale Maggiore, 358 

M nster Lovell church, 216, 714 

Monts, church at, 610 

Monumental chape], Westminster abbey 
(J. L. Pearson’s proposed) 910, 911 

Monument, Neweastle cathelral (Maddi- 
son) 466 

Moreton hall, old, 500 

Mortuary chapel, Westminit2r abbey, pro- 
posed, 910, 911 

Mountford, E W., portrait of, 42 

Much Wenlock: Blue Bridge inn, 752; 
priory, 752 

Municipal : buildings (Bombay) 644; 
(Glasgow, banqueting hall staircase) 
466 ; Sheffield, designs (Flockton and 
Gibbs) 110 (Hare, H. T ) 10 (Harvey and 
Smith) 110 (Lind:ay, J.) 110 (Tulloch, 
F. H.) 10, 42, 146; (Sunderland) 854; 
evginezrs’ portraits (Brown, A.) 752 
(Cox, J. H.) 752 (Escott, BE. R. 8.) 752 
(Mawbey, E. G.) 752 (Parker, J.) 752 
(Read, R.) 752 

Museums: Florence (National, chairs in) 
752 ; Newcastle-on-Tyne (Brady’s) 146 

Misia roon and wiater garien, Hampton, 
50 


Cranford, 


NATIONAL : design for market hall 
(f. Shayler) 820; mortuary chapel, West- 
minster absey (J. L. Pearson’s design) 
910, 911 

Nature, the enigna of, 74 

Newcastle-on-T\ne : and Gateshead, old, 
459,460,461 466; Brady’slabororatiesand 
museums, 146 ; Castle-garth, 572 

New: Gallery, iurniture at the, 538, 682 ; 
Jersey, timber houses, 43); tomb (8. 
Yves, Tréguier) 854 

Newport, Mon., St. Woolos’ church, 531 

Nicholl, S. J., portrait of, 394 

Nikko, Yo-Mei-Mon gate, 237 

Norman staircase, Canterbury, 358 


VIII. 


North Pethertou church tower, 744 

Norton, Chipping, poreh«f church, 590 

Nerwich cathedral interior, 784 

Norwood, South, Falkland park, 890 

Nuremberg : castle, armour and furniture 
from, 59; Kettern Steg, 143 


OCCASIONAL table, 538 

‘Offices: Beverley (county council) 430; 
Cork (Gresham assurance’) 29; Economic 
(brick w'ndow) 66 ; G'asgow (Prudentia! 
assurance) 430; Oidham (school board) 
358 ; Throgmorton-avenue, 854 

Oldham school board offizes, 358 

Old : gateway, an, 854 ; Moreton hall, 500 ; 
Newcastle and Gateshead, vestiges of, 
459, 460, 461, 466, 572; Shropshire 
house?, 538, 75z ; Swiasty hall, 699 

Ospedale Maggiore, Milan, 358 

‘Oswestry, R. CO. Church, 322 

Oxford: cathedral (Latin Chipel) 714 
(pulpit) 252 (vaulting over nave) 288; 
Convocation House, pulpit, 252 ; Merton 
college chapel, 714; Ss. John’s college, 
doorway, 288; St, Mary’s ch, 714 

4xfordshire, archi. assocn. in, 175, 178, 
209, 211, 213, 216, 252, 288, 430, 716 


Zee Amber, Jeypore, door from, 
4 


Palm room at the Tivoli, 42 

Paraguayan pavilion, Paris exhibition, 604 

Paris: exhibition (constructional details 
of) 5, 6, 7, 108, 104, 105, 216, 235, 236, 244, 
245, 288, 309, 817, 318, 319, 353, 354, 355, 
426, 427, 632, 533, 534, 535, 570, 571, 64, 
605, 606, 712, 713, 850, 851, 886, 887; 
(curio cabinet at) 890 ‘metropoli an 
railway) 917 

Parish hall, club designs, 74 

Parker, J., Hereferd, portrait of, 752 

Pastoral staffs, 42, 430 

-Patented plans, Fiocktonand Gibbs’, 748 

Pavilions, Paris exhibition : Algerian, 886, 
887; Argentine, 394; Bolivian, 532; 
British commission, 606; Chilian, 533, 
584, 5385; Ecuador, 533; Finland, 714 ; 
Globe terrestrial, 570, 571 ; Indian, 605 ; 
Mexican, 426; Paraguayan, 604; post- 
oe 784; Salvador, 670; Venezuelan, 


Penarth, Turner art gallery, 252 

Penshurst-place, sketches at, 858 

Penty, W. G., York, portrait of, 42 

Perkin, Henry, Leeds, portrait of, 42 

Perry, J. Tavenor, portrait of, 10 

Peteragate, York, 358 

Petherton, North, church tower, 744 

Piccadilly, Junior Constitutional club, 500 

Pilgrim house, Decdington, 252 

Pinker, H. R., portrait of, 572 

Piscina, Congresbury church, 451 

Planes, prejection of shadows on, 4, 141 

Plans: Alhambra, captive towers of, 284, 
285; bank (Llanelly) 714; baths (Dun- 
blane hydropathic) 3 (islington) 709, 
716 (massage) 280 (vaporising) 423; 
bungalow (Douglas, I.M.) 71; castle 
(Newcastle) 459; chapels (Burford, 
priory) 178 (Eger Castle, double) 644 
Westminster abbey, propcsed mortuary) 
911; churches (Burford) 178 (Cogges) 
216 (Colston Bassett) 854 (Congresbury) 
322 (Cuddesdon) 216 (Dorchester, Oxon) 
178 (Kynsham) 178 (Hemel Hempstead 
Congl.) 736 (Horeham) 883 (Long Claw- 
son) 538 (Mins‘er Lovell) 216 (Newport, 
Mon , St. Woolos)531 (Oswestry, R.C,) 322 
(Preston, R.C,) 890 (Queen’s Park, Congl.) 
178 (Southwark, St. Jude) 466 (Witney) 
216; church, grammar school and hos- 
pital (Hwelme) 252; clubs (Cheetham, 
Jews’) 483 (Piccadilly, Junior Constitu- 
tional) 500; cottages (Hast Grinstead) 
178 (Fleet) 644; exhibition (Paris) 5, 6, 
J, 244, 318, 394, 532, 604, 605, 6U6, 712, 
713, 784; farm buildings (Wimboldsley) 
538 ; font (Woolwich, Trinity) 820; 
gallery, art (Penarth) 252; grammar 
school (Lewisham) 358 ; halls (parish) 74 
<Swinsty, Otley) 699 (Tonge) 610 head- 
quarters (R.V., Davies-st., W.) 752; 
home, convalescent ( Littlestone-on-Sea) 
288; hospitals (Dariey Dale, Whitworth 
meml.) 394 (Hastbourne, convalescent) 
890 (Folkestone, Victoria) 252 (Maus- 
field) 749; hotel (Littlestone-on-Sea, 
Grand) 752 ; houses (Cariisle) 252 (Ches- 
-field, Hampton Wick) 890 (Colet, West 
Kensington) 322 (Falkland Park, South 
Norwood) 890 (Merioola, Maidenhead) 
127 (New Jersey) 430 (Stoneleigh, Sutton 
Colafield) 10 (Trefusis, Falmouth) 110 
{Tunbridge Wells) 890 (Wallhurst, Cow- 
fold) 714 (Weir, Muaidenhead) .783 
(Weybridge) 538 (Wonersh, Guildford) 
288; libraries, public, 350, 602, 814 
(Aberdeen) 74 (Belfast, Clapham, Clerk- 
enwell, and Darlington) 139 (Sale, Man- 
chester) 322; lodges (Henbury, Ber- 
wick) 572 (Skerr:es) 466; market hall 
(F. Shayler’s design) 820; masonry and 
stone-cutting, 70, 173; monum-nt (Mar- 
mney) 682; municipal buildings (Bombay) 
644 (Sheffield, designs) (Fiocgton and 
Gibbs) 110 (Hare, H. T.) 10 (Harvey and 
Smith) 110 (Lindsay, J.) 110 (Tulloch, 
F. H.) 10, 42; music room and winter 
garden (Hampton) 500; offices (school 
board, Oldham) 358 (Tarogmorton- 
avenue) 854; patented (Flockton and 
Gibbs’) 748; premises ( Breams-buildings) 
178 (Cbaring-cross-road) 163 (Water- 
lane, E.C.) 784; pulpit (Burford) 175; 
school -of art (designing club) 890; 
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schools (Herne Bay, ch) 820; shadows, 
607; spire, tiaiber, 10; steps to chancel 
and altar, 454; tibernacle (Whitfield, 
site) 851; tower (Grimsby ch) 820; 
town halls (Bakewel:) 391 (Sunderland) 
854 ; undercroft (London house, Burfo.d) 
178; vauiting, groined, 208 
Pluscardyn priory, 146 
Ponting, C, H., Marlboro’, portrait of, 74 
Poonah, campanile, Holy Name ch., 288 
Porches: Chipping Norton, ch., 500 ; Cran- 
ford manor, 394; Ewelme church, 211; 
Oxford, St. Mary’s ch., 714 
Portraits—architects: Anderson, W. J., 
682; Barcliy, Davi}, 10; Birclay, Hugh, 
10; Bell, Wm., 146; Bridgman, G. 
Soudon, 216; Brock, H. P. Loftus, 682; 
Browne, G. Washington, 394; Brown, 
Prof.G@. Baldwin, 10; Carrick, J., 216; 
Chancellor, F., 322; Coatwin, J. A., 394; 
Clark, T. Chatfeild, 322; Clarkson, 8. 
F,,42; Connon, J. W., 74; Corson, G., 
146; Dollman, F. T., 682; Flockton,T. J., 
74; Fowler, Jas., Loutn, 10; Gandy, J, 
610; Givson, Jno, 74; Heiton, A., 216; 
Hine, Tf. C., 146; Honeyman, J., 74; 
Hoole, Hl‘jah, 74; Howell, C. H., 322; 
Hunt, H. A., 610; Inskip, G. C., 146; 
Jackson, T., Belfast, 216; Landless, W.., 
148; Lewis, T. Hayter,"146; Littlewood, 
J., 394; Littlewood, W. H., 394; Mount- 
ford, HK. W., 42; Nicholl, S. J., 394; 
Penty, W. G., 42; Perkin, H., 42; Perry, 
J. Tavenor, 10; Ponting, OC. 8, 74; 
Pownall, F. H., 682; Pugin, P. P., 322; 
Rickman, T. M., 610; Robertson, T.S., 
42; Robson, E R, 322; Satchell, G. P., 
322; Snell, H. Saxon, 216; Squirey, H. 
P., 610; Stannus, Hugh, 74; Stark, 
Malcolm, junr., 216; Stevens, F. W., 
682; Stewart, H. T., 610; Street, A.B, 
10; Tarver, E. J., 42; Thomas, J. L, 
146 ; Truefitt, G., 146 ; Unsworth, W. F., 
74; Vaughan, &. M. Bruce, 682; Widaell, 
F. G., 610 
Builders: Adamson, G., 500; Ashby, 
H.T., 510; Bart’ett, H. H.,500; Brass, 
W., 500; Chappel!, J. T., 500; foster, 
R. C., 500 | 
Manufacturers : Bassant, H., 468; 
Bolding, J. T, 252; Bostel, D. T., 644; 
Boyle, R., 644; Church, S. King, 252; 
Ecksteiv, W , 644; Edwards, H. M., 466; 
Farrell, J., 644; Fawcett, Mark, 110; 
Hassall, J., 110; Hi!l, Ja:., 466; Kemp- 
thorne, N., 644; Kershaw, Arnold W., 
110; Letheren, W., 252; Liadsay, W., 
252; Lowe, Roger L, 252; Marten, H. 
H., 466; vrott, F. H., 644; Rottmann, 
Alex., 110; Shorland, HE. H., 110; Timme, 
O., 466 ; Westwood, Jos., 110; Wharam, 
R. M, 466 ; Williams, H. Paul, 252 
Municipal engineers: Brown, A, 752; 
Cox, J. H., 752; Hscott, E. R. S., 752; 
Mawbey, H. G., 752; Parker, J., 762; 
Read, R, 752 
Sanitarian, Chadwick, Sir EH, 394 
Sculptors: Brock, T., 572; Joy, A. 
Bruce, 572; Marshall, W. Cald-r, 572; 
Pinker, H. R., 572; MRhind, J., 572; 
Williamson, F. J., 572 
Surveyors; Ganiy, J, 610; Hunt, H. 
A, 610; Rickman, T. M., 610; Squarey, 
E P.,61¢; Steward, H. T.,610; Widnell, 
F.G, 610 
Portsea, interior of St. Mary’s church, 820 


Post-office pavilion, Paris exhibition, 784 


Pot, drinking, chased, 27 

Pott, Francis, H., portrait of, 644 

Pownall, F. H., portrait of, 682 

Premises, busiaess: Antwerp, 610; Butt'e 
(brewcry) 74; Breams-buildings (print- 
ing) 178; Cardiff, 572; Charing-cross- 
road, 163; Dublin (bank) 216; Hull 
(bank) 358; Grt. Tower-st., E.C., 572; 
Llanelty (bank) 714; Ludgate-hill, 42; 
Neweastle-on-Tyne (luboratories) 145; 
Shaftesbury-aveuue, 627; Water-!ane, 
EC, 784 ; 

Presidential chair, 682 

Press and post pavilion, Paris exhibition, 
784 

Preston, R.C. church of English martyrs, 
890 

Printing offices, Breams-buildings, 178. 

Priory: Chapel, Burford, 178, 430; Plus- 
carcyn, 146; Much Wenlock, 752 

Private art gallery at Penarth, 252 

Proce:sional vanner, 358 

Projectisn of shadows, 4, 141, 272, 607, 
781 

Proportion in windows (Somerset House) 
493 

Prudential assurance offices, Glasgow, 430 

Public: baths (Islington) 709, 716; hall, 
Uheetham (Jews’) 483; libraries (Aber- 
deen) 74 (Aberdeen) 820 (fittings) 350, 
496, 497, 602, 674, 814 (plans, Belfast, 
Clapham, Clerkenwell, and Darlington) 
139 (Sale) 322 

Publishing offices, Breams-buildings, 178 

Pugin, Peter Paul, portrait of, 322 

Pulpits: Burford, ch, Oxon, 175; Christ 
Cuurch Cathedral, Oxford (Convocation 
House) 252; Newcastle-on-Tyne (St. 
Jobn) 461 

Pulveriser, hydrspathic, 779 


QUEEN’S PARK, N.W., Congrega- 
tional ch , 178 


BAIL WAY, Paris metropolitan, 917 
Rakedale hall, Leicester, 538 
Read, R., Gloucester, portrait of, 752 


Reducing drawings in scale, 560 
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Refvesjo, font at, 572 

Regulator, inlet safety gas, 535 

Reredos, St. John’s, Knotty Ash, 305 

Residences, Carlisl>, 252 

Retrespe:tive exhibition, Paris, 235, 236 

Rhind, Jobn, portrait of, 572 

R.!.B.A.: design (spire, W. Percival) 10; 
measured drawings, Cranford manor (J. 
E. Mowlem) 394 

Rickman, T. M., portrait of, 610 

Risterod, font at, 572 

Road construction, 678, 679 

Robertson, T. S., Dundee, portrait of, 42 

Robson, EH. R., portrait of, 322 

Rochdale, Clegg hall near, 288 

Roof constraction at Pa i3 exhibitio2, 216, 
214, 245, 288 

Rosamund, Fair, by H. Holidav, 784 

Rottmann, Alex., portrait of, 110 

Rouen: cathedral, entrance north traz- 
sept, 358; rue Htoupee, 784 

Royal: institute of British architects 
(timber spire design, W. Percival) 10 
(drawings of Plauscardyn priory, A. Mac- 
intosh) 143 

Runkerry house, Antrim, 145 


Ss AFETY gas regulator, 535 


Saint: Cuthbert (Wells) 567; Helen 
(Bishopsgate, doorway) 854; James 
(Grimsby) . 820; John (Cambridge, 


college) {555 (Knotty Ash, reredos) 305 
(Newcastle, pulpit) 481 (Oxford, col- 


lege, doorway) 288 (stained glass 
figure) 638 ; Jude (Halifix) 632 
(Southwark) 466 ; Mark (Venice, 


small altar) 854; Martia (Canteroury) 
358 ; Mary (Gatesbead) 459, 460 (Oxford) 
714 (crtsea) 820; Mary the Virgin 
(Cogges) 213, 216; (Witney, plan) 216; 
Nicholas (Gloucester) 5CO (Neweast’e) 
460, 461,466; Peter (Cambridge, college) 
555 (stained glass cartoon) 538; Saturim 
(Oaudebec) 610; Sernis (Toulouse) 610; 
Woolos (Newport, Mon.) 531; Yves 
(Trézguier, tomb) 854 

Sale, Manchester, free library, 322 

Salon, sculpture at the, 74 

Satchell, G. F., portrait of, 322 

Sauchieburn house, S ‘irlingshire, 610 

Scheveningen, hotel at, 784 

School board cfiices, O:dham, 358 

Schools: Boulogne (Wesln.) 733; Herne 
Buy (ch.) 820; Lewi:ham (gir's’ gram- 
mar) 358; Queen’s Park (Congl.) 178; 
W. Kensington (Colet House prepara- 
tory) 332 

Schoois of art, club designs, 890 

Screen, rood, Congres»ury, 339 

Sculptors, contemporary: Brock, T., 572; 
Joy, A. Bruce, 572; Marshai!, Calder, 
672; Pinker, H.R., 572; Rhiad, J., 572; 
Williamson, F, J., 572 

Sculpture at the Silon: O Muette Isis, 74; 
Premier artiste, 74 

Secretaires : 682; Louis XY., 430 i 

Sections: Alhambra, captive towers of, 
284, 285; baths, hydropathic, 423 ; chapel 
(Ager castle) 644 ; exhibitivn (Pariz) 5, 
6, 7, 605, 784 ; font (Woolwich Triaity) 
820; halls (parish) 74 (Swinsty) 682; 
hoarding, footway, and fan, 130; houses 
(New Jersey) 43); monument (Maraey) 
682; municipal buildings (Bombay) 644 ; 
priory (Pluscardyn) 146; railway (Paris 
metropo'itan) 917; road construction, 
678, 679 ; school board offices (Oldham) 
358; school of art (club designs) 890 ; 
shadows, 4, 607 ; spire, timber, 10 

Segment of circle, area of, 96 

Sevenoaks : Kn ple house, 322; Lime Tree- 
walk, 146 

Shadows, 4, 141, 272, 607, 781 

Shaftesbury-avenue, Ashley house, 627 

Sheffi‘ld municipal buildings designs: 
Fiockton and Giobs, 110; Hare, H. T., 
10; Harvey and Smith, 110, 146; Lind- 
say, J., 110; Tulloch, F. H., 10, 42 

Shelving, free library, 602 

Shenick lodge, Skerries, Co. Dublin, 466 

Shepton Mallet church tower, 567 

Shipton : church, 252 ; Court, dovezote at, 
252 

Shop’, old, Shrewsbury, 533 

Shorland, E. H., portrait of, 110 

Shrewsbury, half-timberei houses, 538 

Sitz-douche bdaths, 279 

Skerries, Dablia, Shenick lodge, 466 

Sketches: at the Tivoi, 42; Cincinnati 
arch. club, 85; furniture, 538; of wrot. 
ironwork, 466; Shropshire, 538, 752 

Sk: edswik, font at, 572 

Small altar, St. Mark's, Venice, 854 

Snell, H. Saxon, portrait cf, 216 

Society of architects in Kent, 322, 358 

Soup kitchen, club designs, 74 

South: Leigh church, 430; 
Falkland Park, 90 

Southwark, St. Jude’s church, 466 

Spire: Cologne cathedral, 610; timber, 
Grissell medal design for (W. Percival) 
10 

Sportsman’s billiard table, 871 

Squarey, H. P, P.SL,, portrait of, 610 

Staffs, pastoral, 42, 43) 

Stained glass, Aintree church, 538 

Staircases: Canterbury (Norman) 358; 
Glasgow municipal buildings (banque.- 
ing hall) 466 ; Kuole hou:e, 324 

Stairs, setting out geometrical, 70, 173 

Scall ends, St. Mary’s, Gateshead, 460 

+tands, newspaper, free library, 495, 497 


Norwood, 


Stanton Harcourt, abbot’s kitchen and 


ehurch, 216 
Staple ha:l, Long Or2ndon, 177 
Stark, Valcoim, jun, portrait of, 216 
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Steps to chancel and altar, 454 

S.evens, F. W., C.1.B., Bombay, portrait 
of, 682 

Steward, H. T, F.S8.1., portrait of, 610 

Stone-cutting and masonry, 70, 173 

Stoneleigh house, Sutton Coldfield. 10 

Stores, Water-lane, Ludgate, E.C., 78t 

Strand, the, sketches at the Tivoli, 42 

Street: Arthur Edmund, portrait of, 10; 
old, at Rouen, 784 

Studies, architectural, in France, 610 

Sunderland town hall, 854 

Bare of irregular p ot, how to, 634, 670, 
6 * 

Surveyor:, portraits of contemporary : 
Gandy, J.,610; Hunt, H. A., 610; Rick- 
man, T. M., 610; Squarey, E P., 610; 
Steward, H. T., 610; Widnell, *. G., 61U 

Sutton Coldfield, Stoaeleigh house, 10 

Swedish fonts, 572 

Swinsty old halt, 699 

Symbo:ism, Christian art, 67, 386, 387 


TABERNAOLE, Whitefield, pian of 
site, 851 

Tables: biliard, 871; mewspaper, fre 
library, 497 ; occasional, 538 ; 

Tarver, E. J., portrait of, 42 

Temple of Apollo, Delos, exhedra, 854 

Theatre, Folly, Paris exhibition, 713 

Thomas, J. Lewis, portrait of, 146 

Throgmorton-avenue, Garden house, 854 

Tied arch, crescent form of, 414 

Timber: houses, New Jersey, 4380; spire, 
tae m.dal design for (W. Percival) 

0 

Timme, Oscar, port ait of, 466 

Tivoli, sketches from the, 42 

Tomb», church: Cogges, 216; Ightham, 
358 ; Lrézuier (to S. Yves) 854 

Tonge hall, Middleton, 610 

Torazzo, Cremona, 358 

Toulouse, S. Sernis, 610 

Towers: Albambra (captive) 284, 285; 
Cheddar, 278 ; Cogges, 216; Hvercreech, 
889; Gosport (Trinity) 74; Grimsby, 
820; Langport, 567; North Petherton, 
744; Shepton Mallet, 567; Wells (St. 
Cuthbert) 567; Winscombe, 744; 
Wrington, 278, 389 ; Yatton, 744 

Tower-street, Great, H.C., Chesterfield 
house, 572 

Town halls: Bakewell, 394; Sunderland, 
854 

Trézuier, new tomb to 8. Yves, 854 

Truefitt, G., portrait of, 146 

Tunbridge Wells, houses at, 890 

Turner art gallery at P:nirth, 252 

Typical church towers, 372, 389, 567, 744 


UNSWORTH, W F., portrait of, 74 


VALVE, 2 new asbestoz-faced, 668 


Vaporising baths, 423 

Vaughan, H. M. Bruce, portrait of, 682 

Vaulting, groioed: brick, 208; Oxford 
cathesral, 288 - 

Venezuelan pavilion, Paris exhibition, 427 

Venice, small altar, 8t. Mirk’s, 854 

Verbum carno est, 178 

Vestiges of old Newcastle and Gateshea, 
459, 460, 461, 466 

Victoria hospital, Folkestone, 252 

Village art school, club desizas, 830 

Volunte:r headquarters, Davies-st., W., 
752 * 


WALL, blank, fountain in a, 854 

Wallhurst manor, Cowfold, 714 

Washbourne, Great, church, 500 

Washhouses and baths, Islington, 709, 716 

Water-lane, H.C., new stores, 784 

Weather bar, 598 

Weir house, Maidenhead, 783 

Welbeck, almehouses at, 322 

Wells city, St. Cuthbert’s ch. tower, 567 

Wenlock: Blue Bridge inn, 752 ; priory, 752 

West Kensington, Colet house, 322 

Westminster abbey, J, &. Pearson’s pro- 
po:ed mortuary chapel, 910, 911 

Westwood, Joseph, portrait of, 110 

Weybridge, house at, 538 

Wharam, Kk. M. (Crapper and Co.) portrait 
of, 466 

Whitefield tabernacle, plan of site, 851 

Whitworth meml. hospital, Darley Dale, 
394 

Widnell, F.G., portrait of, 610 

Williams, H. Paul (Pilkington and Co ) 
portrait of, 252 

Williamson, F. J., portrait of, 572 

Wimboldsley, Yew Tree farmhouses, 538 

Window: flaishing, 142, 273,701; Jesse, 
Dorchester abbey, 213 

Windows, proportion in, 498 

Winscombe church tower, 744 

Winter garden aad music room, Himpton, 
500 

Witney, plan of church, 216 

Women, fair, a dream of, 716, 784 

Wonersh, Guildford, house at, 288 

Wooden frames for lifting bricks, 39 

Woolwich, Horsley meml, font, Holy 
Trinity church, 820 

Wrington church tower, 278, 389 

Wrought-iron work sketches, 466 

Wrcxton church, railing in, 252 


YATTON church tower, 744 

Yew Lee farmhouse, Wimboldsley, 538 
Yo-Mei-Mon gate, Nikko, 237 

York, Petersgate, 358 
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in these situations it seryes as a screen to 
the windows—but let it be substantial, 
and be properly united to the building. 
Between a projecting gable, bay, and 
a porch, or bay-window, a verandah can 
be turned into account, and be, indeed, 
an architectural addition. Its objection- 
able aspects are when it is put up 
as an ironmonger’s addition to a front for 
mere show; when its design consists of a 
number of open cast-iron pilasters of elabo- 
rate pattern, and is placed before a perfectly 
plain house front; where it can seldom be 
used as a retreat. Sometimes it is inclosed 
by glass sides, and then can be used as a 
conservatory to the room—certainly a more 
excusable object. 

The conservatory is an adjunct that has 
hardly received the attention it deserves: 
the house is not always planned with 
reference to one, and the consequence is 
that, when the horticultural builder erects 
a conservatory, he does so without the 
slightest regard to the house. The result 
is evident externally. It looks a make- 
shift ; it is stuck on the side of a gabled 
end as a lean-to or span-roofed building, 
or made to project at the side of a bay 
window. The architect has generally little 
to do with these erections. As a show 
house or floral apartment for the display 


EXTERNAL FEATURES. 


f pty accessory accompaniments of build- 

ings haye always been a sign of a 
cultivated age and the progress of the arts 
of peace. The early strongholds, as ob- 
served in the castellated and domestic archi- 
tecture of England and Scotland, had nothing 
outside the walls; the attempts at decoration 
were few, and only those which belonged to 
the requirements of defence, as may be 
seen in the 14th-century castles and houses 
of Scotland. The simple keep was plain 
and seyere in outline and structure. very- 
thing in the form of ornament was absent 
except the corbelling of the parapet, and the 
circular angle bartizan corbelled out at the 
corners, as we find it in many castles of the 
North. Dalgell Castle, Lanarkshire, and 
Dunglass Castle are examples of this very 
simple but effectivearchitecture. With the in- 
crease of domestic safety and comfort various 
additions were made to buildings of this class. 
The enlargement of the window was one of 
the earliest indications of the palace fortress. 
The feudalism and spirit of chivalry of the 
Middle Ages promoted a more pretentious 
style, so that by imperceptible degrees we 
. arrive at the splendour of the Tudor Age, in 
which a brilliant Court led to the rich 
accessorial architecture of the Elizabethan 


primary yalue. Shelter and shade are 
the main objects of the eayes, and there- 
fore its projection and prominence ought to 
be governed by the consideration of aspect or 
exposure to the sun and prevailing winds. 
Height of building will govern also the pro- 
jection, the higher structures requiring the 
deeper projection. Attention to these points of 
design is not usually seen. Besides projec- 
tion there is depth. ‘There is a proper angle 
to be observed from the drip of outer member 
to the lower member of the bed-mould: if 
the lower members are deep, the front will 
be discoloured by the trickling streams which 
descend the cornice and front. A well-pro- 
portioned cornice is one which secures a 
good drip on the outer lip of upper mould- 
ing, or on the lower edge of the corona, 
and the members below the planceer, or 
soffit, should be so arranged, one within 
the other, as not to catch the droppings, 
but to relieye the deeper shadow cast by 
the corona. Too great a projection is a 
disadvantage, as it overshadows the windows 
and assists the wind pressure. The Italian 
examples of cornices do not afford any re- 
liable rule for the projection of cornices in 
this country in relation to height of build- 
ing, though a list of proportionate heights 
are given of some noted cornices in Gwilt’s 
‘““Encyclopsedia.” These figures give about 


period. The Elizabethan architecture was 
pre-eminently one of accessories, Such, 
indeed, were the great houses, Kenilworth 
and Burleigh, of Holland and Hatfield, of 
Wollaton Hall, and of numerous others. 
These buildings were rich in external 
features, terraces and balustrades, arcades 
and colonnades. 

Our main purpose is not to descant on the 
historical development of external features, 
however inyiting the subject may be, but 
to speak of a few of the details which add 
to the completeness and appearance of 
buildings, from a more- practical point of 
view, and first let us say a word on eaves. 
The eayes or the cornice is one of the most 
expressive finishes of buildings. We know 
how bald and mean a building is with the 
walls carried up and finished with only a 
coping, or with a mere line of guttering 
below the eayes drip. The eayes is the 

natural mode of covering the wall; it is the 

prototype of the cornice, which evidently was 
suggested by it. In one form or the other 
every age has adopted the feature ; but the 
modern architect looks at it merely as a con- 
ventional detail, without often thinking of 
its meaning and purpose. ‘Thus the aspect 
should haye a definite relation to the projec- 
tion of eayes; a very sunny aspect ought to 
have more shelter than a sunless one. In 
this climate the south and west sides of a 

uilding require protection both from the 
sun and the rain, and on those sides 
the projecting eayes or cornice is of 


mean height of cornice, and at an angle of 
profile of 45° this proportion would be also 
that of the projection, 


tection and 
as a covered walk, is the colonnade. 
surrounded the outer 
Roman houses, and was, in this sense, 
both a shelter from the sun and a covered 
passage-way of communication. In the ca- 
pacity of ornament the modern architect 


one-fifteenth of the height of building as the of plants, the conseryatory ought to be 
designed to unite with the building and be 
made an important feature externally. 
Perhaps the principal caution is that re- 
lating to junction with main building. It 
ought, if possible, to form a part of the 
plan, not be tacked on; the gutter junction 
should be avoided ; if a span roof is adopted, 
let its end abut on the wall, not the side, or 
let it bean independent structure joined by 
a glazed corridor, If at the side of a house, 
it may be made to project and have an orna- 
mental semi-domical termination, appearing 
asawing. The lean-to form is always un- 
satisfactory unless its sideis broken by a 
gable. 

The porch is another feature that’ is fre- 
quently spoiled. It is usually placed in the 
centre of the building, and in such a position 
it ought to be made important; but the 
ordinary porch is usually a box-like ex- 
erescence, with scarcely any room for a seat 
or two to be placed in it, and hardly deep 
enough to allow the doors to swing. If a 
porch is required in the centre, it is better 
carried up as a projection, and be made large 
enough to exhibit choice plants, and to 
contain seats. It ought to form a feature of 
the architecture, and avoid the ‘‘ tacked-on” 
appearance of an afterthought. In the older 
houses, like that of Moreton Hall, it is a 
large and commodious addition to the front, 
three stories high. But the central position 
is not necessary. A porch at the side, or 


An important accessory, alike as a pro- 
shelter to the walls and 
It 
courts or atria of 


chiefly uses it; but its employment is 
seldom dictated with any reference to aspect. 
We see it on the sides of houses, serving only 
to darken the apartments and as a decorative 
appendage. The south, south-east, and west 
are the only aspects which are appropriate 
to its use as a shelter. As it casts a deep 
shadow, the{windows opening under it should 
be large in proportion to the room they light. 

As a passage-way and communication, a 
colonnade is a useful adjunct, though we 
find it seldom employed in this manner, 
The modern verandah is a substitute of less 
architectural dignity. Instead of the flatabove 
the colonnade, which serves as a walk, there 
is a lean-to roof covered by zinc; the frame- 
work is generally of cast-iron, of ornamental 
design, but flimsy. These erections are, 
happily, less seen than formerly. We do 
not say that a verandah may not be made a 
very useful and comfortable addition to a 
front exposed to the weather, or to the sea— 
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intervention on the part of the guardian is 
desirable. Of course, this question will 
depend on circumstances in each case. 

Of the many disagreements between 
masters and pupils, we may mention re- 
moval of office. An architect sometimes 
changes his place of abode : he removes to 
some other town, and wishes to take his 
pupil with him. ‘The latter refuses to go, as 
being inconvenient. It is a question in law 
whether a master can enforce the attendance 
of his pupil under such circumstances, and it 
is certainly one of the points to which atten- 
tion should be drawn by those who prepare 
indentures of apprenticeship. This accident 
befalls many pupils. In one instance, on the 
master leaying the town, he arranged with 
another architect to take his pupils, who 
were then proficient as assistants. The 
complaints from pupils which we hear 
are numerous, and other well-authenti- 
cated cases we shall be glad to receive. 
One complains that the earlier period of 
the term is spent in the capacity of general 
messenger, in the copying of specifi- 
cations and letters, in tracing and other 
mechanical duties; another says he is one 
of four pupils in an office with only 
one assistant; he has to copy letters, 
‘square dimensions,” run errands, put the 
office straight, endorse letters, &c. A third » 
says that after his articles expired he could 
not get taken on at a nominal salary, as the 
master had another pupil in view. The 
crowding of pupils in offices is another com- — 
mon grievance, and under the present law 
an architect can take as many pupils as he 
pleases. The infrequency of visits from the 
master, who may be too busy, or otherwise 
engaged, to devote attention to his pupils is 
one of the crying evils of the system. There 
are still Pecksniffs in the profession, who 
take advantage of the docility of youths and 
the ignorance of their guardians. Many of 
the grievances enumerated would be checked 
if a compulsory preliminary examination 
were established. Every pupil should be 
required to pass an entrance examination 
before being articled. The ‘‘taste for draw- 
ing” test is now below the standard, and 
opens the door to many who are in many 
other respects unqualified, and mentally in - 
capable of making architecture a succ2ssfu 
profession. The premium system is more in 
fault. Pupils who can pay premiums are 
taken, quite regardless of any capacity or 
fitness for the profession. The whole weak- 
ness of the pupilage system springs from this 
fact. Young architects struggling to uP 
port themselves, and men who regard the 
taking of pupils as one of the legitimate 
opportunities of making money or of keeping 
their business going, find it too powerful a 
temptation to resist. One suggestion is, 
that the premium should be abolished, and 
a gradual salary from the commencement of 
the term substituted for it. Many pupils 
are taken now in this way, and on the 
whole the payment by instalments is to be 
preferred, as there is more inducement to 
look after the pupil than when one sum is 
paid at the signing of the indentures. We 
think it is time the profession should lay down 
some rules on the subject. The examina- 
tion schemes that are proposed are measures 
in the direction required. A new form of 
apprenticeship is desirable, in which the sub- 
ject of the fitness of the youth will be taken 
into consideration, and the master will be - 
required to devote a certain portion of his 
time to the personal instruction of his pupils, 
to give them facilities for attending classes 
and lectures, and for the necessary examina- 
tions for the profession. Till these safe- 
guards are taken in the interests alike of 
the pupil and the profession, the pupil will 
continue as now to bethe victim of a system 
which encourages the indiscriminate crowd- 
ing of offices with youths unfitted for the 
vocation of architect, and the machinations 
of designing masters and adventurers. 


succeedin. Such, however, is the general fate 
which awaits many, as it is very seldom 
that the mutual consent of all the parties 
to the indenture can be obtained. 

A more general grievance than that of 
mistaken choice comes to us from many 
sources, and it is one that calls for some 
legislation. There are many professional men 
without a business or facilities for teaching 
who take pupils. They take them for 
various reasons : some to obtain assistants to 
enable them to go in for competitions, some 
tolook busy, others to replenish their coffers. 
Granted that a young architect has little or 
nothing to do; he may take a pupil to instruct 
and to occupy his time, and we do not deny 
that many men of qualifications for instruc- 
tion open their offices with the best of 
motives, and are honestly desirous of ful- 
filling their part of the covenant towards 
their pupils. But we are sorry to say 
there are some men who hardly think it 
to be their duty to fulfil their part of 
the contract, if the pupil is indifferent; 
and the following may be taken as an 
actual example which has come under our 
notice :—An architect of good social position, 
and of university education, in London, 
advertises for a pupil. A well-educated 
youth, who has lost his father, is articled 
in due form, and for some time is engaged 
on ordinary work, such as tracing, writing 
out dilapidations, and other work of this 
description. But these duties are infre- 
quent: the master often absents himself 
for days together, comes late, and often 
leaves his pupil and assistant to their own 
“sweet” devices. The business at length 
falls off—architectural practice does not 
pay, and the master betakes himself 
to journalism. He starts a monthly 
review for a certain class, quite outside 
the profession, and his pupil consents 
to assist him and devote himself to the paper 
by writing ‘‘ pars,” and doing much of the 
sub-editing work. The journal, which is 
beginning to pay, soon absorbs the whole 
time of the pupil. His term of article- 
ship expires, and he enters into an 
arrangement to serve his master in the new 
capacity, and to obtain advertisements, ata 
nominal salary. The questions that occur 
in connection with this case are, Has the 
pupil any legal redress? His articles having 
expired, can he bring an action against 
the master for not teaching him the profes- 
sion? Does the pupil’s consent to assist his 
master in the new business before the term 
expired disqualify the pupil or his guardians 
from taking legal proceedings? These are 
points which are of importance to many 
pupils similarly situated. The law is pretty 
clear as to the first question: The master 
is bound to teach the trade or profession 
mentioned, and if he neglect to do so it is a 
clear breach of the covenant, for which an 
action would lie. It would be no excuse to say 
the pupil misconducted himself, though, if 
he quitted the service without leave of his 
master, the latter would have a good defence. 
The consent of the pupil to assist his master 
in another vocation would not disqualify his 
guardians from taking proceedings, supposing 
the pupil was under age. All the parties are 
required to give their consent before the in- 
denture is cancelled. In the instance to 
which we haye referred, the pupil took 
kindly to his altered circumstances: he had 
learned little or nothing of architecture or 
building, and journalism offered him an easy 
alternative—the work was light and the hours 
short. 

Irrespective of the legal aspect, these 
are considerations of moment. It may be 
an advantage for the pupil to engage his 
time upon something that may prove lucra- 
tive: he may be better fitted for hterary than 
for architectural work. As there are two 
parties to every contract, and as the two 
most directly concerned are the pupil and 
his master, the question arises whether any 


projecting at one end, is generally more 
conducive to internal comfort and con- 
venience. Sometimes we see it carried up 
as atower, making a feature. This develop- 
ment of the porch has not been attempted to 
any extent. The feature at least is one 
deserving of more attention than it generally 
receives at the hands of architects of our 
domestic structures. 


—— 


THE ARCHITECT’S PUPIL. 


HE old custom of apprenticeship, or of 
‘‘serving articles,” is a traditional mode 

of teaching a trade or a profession which is 
highly respected, and we have lately seen 
that it has still many advocates amongst 
those who desire a reform in architectural 
education. The results of the system, what- 
ever may be its weaknesses, have compared 
favourably with the French atelier routine 
so well described by Mr. Arthur L. Vye Par- 
minter in our pages. Incident, however, to 
the system are several breaches of contract 
between the parties to the indenture which 
are deserving of notice, and we occasionally 
hear of cases in which the pupil appears to 
have very little redress. As the law is at 
present, the master seems to have the best of 
the terms. Hecan draw up the indentures 
in such a manner as to bind the appren- 
tice to the strictest discipline and obedience, 
and make him fulfil all the duties of a clerk 
under penalties. Breaches of covenant on 
the part of the master to instruct are not so 
easily established, though in law an action 
can be sustained against him, notwithstand- 
ing the master may set up in answer, mis- 
conduct on the part of the apprentice. The 
architect’s pupil is expected to do more for 
himself than the novice in any other call- 
ing. A vocation which he knows nothing 
about except that it is something to do with 
drawing, is open to him. If he is industrious 
and clever he may find something profitable 
to do; but if he is not, and his master has 
little or nothing to do, or, on the other hand, 
is so busy that he cannot look after his 
pupils, the pupil is left helplessly to drift for 
himself, to spend his office hours in various 
games improvised out of the office furni- 
ture and instruments, or to become a mere 
office drudge without the slightest hope 
of ever learning the profession. We are 
not far wrong in saying that quite 30 per 
cent. of those who enter architects’ offices 
leave them for something else, while another 
20 per cent. make but little headway in the 
profession. And the fault is mainly in the 
system, partly through the folly and want of 
judgment of parents and guardians, and 
partly from the indolence or inaptitude of 
the youths themselves. Youths are appren- 
ticed by their parents without any acquies- 
-cence on the part of the former. How cana 
boy of sixteen know whether he 1s fit for 
architecture or any other calling. There may 
be sometimes evidences of a capacity which 
appear to justify a parent placing his son 
with an architect, but itis quite impossible 
“to conclude that his expectations are well 
founded. A probationary period is necessary 
to confirm the choice, and this is unfor- 
‘tunately very seldom afforded. After a few 
months or a year or two have been passed in 
the office, the youthful pupil finds he has 
made a wrong choice of a profession; but it 
is too late to alter his mind. He settles 
down a passive or an apathetic recipient 
of his master’s instructions, o1, 1f of 
an adventurous or turbulent disposition, 
openly revolts against the restraints im- 
posed. With the mutual consent of his 
guardians and master, the indentures may 
be cancelled—a course which cannot be fol- 
lowed without a serious sacrifice of time 
and money. This course, whatever the con- 
sequences, would be probably a gain in the 
long run, for it would not seal a young man 
irreyocably to a profession he could not 
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THE HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
AND ITS BATHS.—IX. 


By R. Owen Autsop, Architect. 


(Author of ‘‘The Turkish Bath: its Design and 
Construction.’’) 
APOUR BATHS are (1) whole, (2) 
partial, or (3) local. The most perfect 
form of the first of these varieties—the 
Russian bath—I have already described. The 
partial bath consists of the vapour box, 
which allows the head of the bather to be 
free, and is too simple and well-known to 
need detailed description here. Local vapour 
baths are for application to the limbs or 
parts of the body: in the first case, the 
patient sits with his leg or arm in a tube, 
supplied by means of pipes with steam ; and 
in the latter the yapour is applied in metal 
containers, variously shaped to fitthe different 
parts of the body. 

Nothing further need be said as to the 
whole yapour bath, excepting that it may at 
times be provided in the shape of a small 
glass chamber within a large douche-room, 
the walls of the bath being of suitable, well- 
seasoned wood frames and best rolled glass, 
the glass being fitted in chamois leather, 
with screwed fillets and brass cups, as recom- 
mended for glazing in the hot rooms of the 
Turkish bath. A door would be formed in 
one of these glazed walls. The advantage of 
a ‘‘whole” vapour bath thus constructed is 
that 1t economises steam, and the attendant 
can observe the bather on all sides, without 
himself entering and staying in the vapour, 
as we often find him compelled to. This bath 
need not be more than 7ft. by 4ft. by 7ft. 
high, and if made a little wider accommo- 
dates two bathers. It should haye steam 
fittings, as in the ordinary Russian bath, and 
be as well provided with means of ventilation. 
Such a chamber may also be used as a 
medicated whole vapour bath, and, if sup- 
plied with hot air by means of a duct, as a 
special private Turkish bath. 

Of the Mit box it may be said that it 
should be placed in the douche-room, or in a 
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Turkish Bath 


separate chamber connected with the douche 
room. This chamber should be light, and 
proyided above with a ventilator sufficiently 
large and effective in working, so that the 
air of the room may be kept free from any 
vapour that may escape from the box during 
the time it is in use, for the object of the 
physician in prescribing partial steam baths 
may be that the patient shall be able to 
breathe dry air. 

There are some whole vapour baths at the 
Kaiserbad establishment at Aix-la-Chapelle 
that are of a peculiarly economical construc- 
tion. The lower portion of the bath is much 
of the shape and size of the ordinary old 
wooden yapour box, but the head of the 
bather is cased in with a cabinet-shaped hood 
with glass-panelled doors. Thus, whilst 
comfortably at ease, and having plenty of 
room whilst seated, he can look out into the 
bath-room. These baths are employed for the 
vapour that naturally arises from the thermal 
waters, the water being conducted under a 
grating in the bath by means of suitable 
conduits. 

Medicated vapour baths are either whole or 
partial. They are most economically pro- 
vided by passing the steam for the bath 
through a tube containing the medicating 
substance. If along the main steam-pipe 
supplying the vapour baths, cylinders con~ 
nected by two short pipes be arranged, these 
can be filled with the substance required to 
be absorbed by the steam. Each cylinder 
would have its separate medicating agent, 
and would require stop-cocks on the short 
connecting pipes, and a yalye also on the 
main pipe, so that the flow of steam could be 
properly directed. Medicated baths, how- 
ever, are of doubtful therapeutic action, and 
do not properly concern hydropathic prin- 
ciples; but they are often placed in public 
bathing establishments, and this mention of 
them may not be wholly useless. 

Having already dealt fully with the 
Turkish bath in these columns, and haying 
illustrated a first-class Russian bath and 
described minor varieties of vapour baths, I 
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have said sufficient as to class (0) of the list 
given, p. 753 ante. From sudorific ex- 
pedients, therefore, I now proceed to class ¢ 
—general baths—the baths of 


THE DOUCHE ROOM. 


This is a most important feature in any 
system of baths, and much has already been 
said as to its general position in regard to 
other baths. The purposes that the general 
douche room fulfils may be accomplished, if 
desired, by several smaller rooms. In hydro- 
pathic establishments it is generally found 
most convenient to have several small douche- 
rooms—two or three in place of the one large 
room. In some of the German bath-houses 
we find it is frequently the custom to con- 
centrate all the douches, &c.—the ‘‘ general” 
baths—into one large chamber, called the 
Grosser Doucheraum or the DUouchensaal. 
Such an arrangement is in every way best 
suited to public bath-houses where the baths 
are of a medical nature; but at hydropathic 
establishments more privacy is required by 
the patient. It is, therefore, well to provide 
at least two douche-rooms to each set of 
baths. By so doing patients may have the 
rooms to themselyes and their attendants. 
Were there but one room this would be im- 
possible, without delay and much consequent 
inconvenience. 

This is an important point. The errors 
relating to it may be best avoided by plan- 
ning so that it will be possible for each 
bather to haye perfect privacy. Separate 
dressing-rooms and two or three douche- 
rooms, conyeniently connected, will insure 
this. In the arrangement of the baths at 
the Dunblane Hydropathic Establishment, 
designed by Messrs. Kinnear and Peddie, this 
plurality of douche-rooms has been made a 
feature. A patient entering at the end of 
the bathers’ corridor would be conducted to 
one of the dressing-rooms arranged on one 
side of the corridors. If his treatment did 
not include the packs or compresses that are 
administered in the dressing - rooms, he 
could proceed direct to one or another of 
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rooms to each set of baths, it would be un- 
necessary to wait about, and, for the time 
being, each bather can haye the room to 
himself and attendant. HH 

The plan given shows the position of the 
various bathing appliances. In either set of 
baths each douche-room has a slipper-bath 
and complete needle-bath, with sprays and 
showers, &c. One room has, in addition, a 
partial yapour-bath and electric bath, and 
another appliances for the ascending douche. 
The ladies’ set of baths are placed on the 
left-hand of the plan. The entrances to 
Turkish bath and to the two corridors for 
the miscellaneous baths are connected by 
covered ways with the residential portion of 
the establishment. 

A douche-room may be fitted up with all 
kinds of elaborated contrivances; but what 
has been said as to the douche-room for the 
Turkish bath applies with equal force to the 
douche-room for ‘‘general” baths at the 
hydropathic establishment. More attention, 
howeyer, should be bestowed upon the 
means of regulating the temperature of the 
water in the latter case, for, as pointed out 
in a previous article, hydropathic treatment 
isas much dependent, in its effects, on the 
temperature of the water, as on the mode and 
duration of its application. The thermo- 
meter-regulating valve, therefore, will here 
be useful, enabling, as it does, the attendant 
to apply douches, sprays, and other tonic 
baths at the proper and most desirable 
temperatures. 

Thearrangementand construction of water- 
fittings for a douche-room I fully described 
and illustrated in No. VIII. article on the 
‘‘ Turkish Bath,” published in the Burrpine 
News Noy. 23, 1888. . The needle-bath, 
shower, spray, wave, and douche were then 
explained, and the explanation stands good 
in the present case. These fittings should 
be well and handsomely made, bungling 
makeshifts creating a very unfayourablo 
impression on the visitor to the establish- 


ment. (To be continued.) 
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SHADOWS.—III. 


EFORE proceeding to consider curved sur- 

faces and their shadows, we will continue 

to observe the effect of the shadows thrown by a 

projecting body on planes or mouldings retreat- 
ing more or less from this projecting body. 

In the last example (Fig. 8) we noticed that 
the length and size of a shadow thrown by a 
body projecting from a ‘plane, is proportional or 
equal to the distance of the body from the plane 
which receives the shadow thrown. 

Let us now find the form of the shadow thrown 
by a column on to the more or less projecting 
mouldings of the doorway (Fig. 9). 

We must always follow the same rules; that 
is, to draw the various lines at 45° in both plan 
and elevation, and find the intersection of the 
plane of their projections with the surfaces re- 
ceiving the shadows. Pe 

In Fig. 9 we have the plan a d and the eleva- 
tion A B of the column. At ad and A Bwe 
draw the lines at 45°. In the plan the shadow 
lines from a and b meet the moldings at dd, 9 9, 
ec, &. .Wemust therefore raise the projections 
of these various points in the plan in order to 
obtain the same points on the corresponding 
mouldings in the elevation. These projection 
lines are not indicated in Fig. 9, as they would 
tend to complicate the drawing. The shadow 
of abin the plan meets the wall-plane at ¢¢; by 
projecting these points and finding their inter- 
section with the shadow lines from A.B in the 
elevation, we get the points CC, the shadow of 
AandB. In the same way by projecting the 
points dd, gg, ee, &c., we find the points DD, 
EE, GG, &c., in the elevation. The light 
striking at O casts a shadow as far as P, and forms 
the shadow PHH, interrupted by the shadow 
HH thrown by the column. The shadow of the 
doorway thrown against the wallfromSS toT V, 
as well as the remaining shadows in Fig. 9, are 
easily found by following the ordinary rules used 
for the preceding examples. 


the douche-rooms, and only require to cross Ali B , 
the corridor. There being three douche- | Roe 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS 


The mouldings of the pediment being inclined 
to the horizontal plane, their shadows will change 
in proportion as the angle becomes greater or 
less. To draw the shadows of the detail 
(Fig. 10), we must first find the section of the 
moulding on both sides of the pediment. We 
will take a point, a, in the plan, and the corre- 
sponding point A in the elevation, and draw ae 
at 45° in the plan. By raising the points ade, 
we get the section of the mouldings ABC at 
45°. The plane of the shadow at 45° is the plane 
AacC. This plane cuts the mouldings on plan 
at the points a/c, and in the elevation at A and 
B; therefore, by drawing the shadow lines at 
45°, we find the shadows of A and B. In the 
same manner the plane DdfF gives us the 
shadows at DEF. The shadows at ABC are 
evidently larger than those at DEF. 

In Fig. 11 we have a detail of the moulding at 
the angle R (Fig. 9), In both plan and elevation 
we draw lines at 45°, at any given points ec a and 
ECA, meeting the plan of the moulding at id 0, 
and find the intersection of the projections of 
hdb with the lines from ECA at HDB. 
The moulding is a quarter-circle drawn with 
the centre a; if with the same radius and the 
corresponding point A in the elevation we de- 
scribe the quarter-circle, we find that the circum- 
ference passes by the points H, D, and B, as it 
does in the plan at hd. Thus we see that the 
shadow of mouldings at an angle as at R, is the 
fame in form as the plan or section of the 
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OF THE PARIS 


moulding, of whatever form it may be. The 
student would do well to draw out the angle 
shadows of different kinds of mouldings; a little 
practice will enable him to put in at once the 
casual shadows as at Figs. 10 and 11, without 
haying recourse to the constructional lines. 
ARTHUR VyYE-PARMINTER. 
Palais des Beaux Arts, Lille, 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—VILI. 


By Banister Fietcuer, Jun., A.R.1.B.A 


He the ‘‘ Palais des Beaux-Arts,’’ the glazing 

extends to the sixth purlin, and the light is 
regulated by a ‘‘ velarium’’ above the ground- 
floor picture galleries. In the ‘‘ Palais des Arts 
Libéraux,’’ the glazing is stopped at the fourth 
purlin. ‘The principals consist of a double truss 
(No. 50) each having its flanges, webs, and angle 
irons, the distance between the webs being lft. 
6in. ; they are connected by upright struts formed 
of sheet-iron, hollowed out in the centre, and held 
by two angle-irons riveted to the back of the 
purlins and the uprights framing their support. I 
give in Nos. 51, 52, 53, and 54 drawings to a large 
scale of the upper and lower articulations, and of 
the composition of the trusses themselves. 

The foundation plate, which is hollowed on its 
upper surface, is bolted down to the stone piers, 
into this slides the top portion of the bed plate, 


EXHIBITION. 


which in its turn receives the circular steel pin, 
upon which the foot of the principal rests. ‘The 
box A was filled with sand, by withdrawing or 
adding to which the absolute levels of the 
principals were preserved. 

The three sheets of drawings given herewith, 
one-tenth full-size, explain this very fully. 
They are taken from drawings given by M. Con- 
tamin, the engineer, and M. Formigé, the 
architect of ‘‘ Palais des Beaux Arts,’”’ &c. 
Fig. 54 is a drawing, also one-tenth full size, of 
the elevation and section of the articulation at the 
top, from which it will be seen that the two tops 
of the trusses are not connected in any way, but 
simply rest against this cylinder, which is 
2ft. 4iin. long and 9,%in. in diameter, the 
ends of each half-truss being considerably 
strengthened by plate-iron, and at the articula- 
tion by cast-iron plates and bolts, It may be 
mentioned here that the tie-rod to the base is in 
three lengths, and goes underneath the. ground 
itself. 


——— 


THE APPOINTMENT OF METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 


ete Building Act Committee of the London 

County Council has had under considera- 
tion for some time the desirability of effecting 
some reform in the system hitherto followed for 
the election of district surveyors in the Metropolis. 
On Tuesday last the committee submitted to the 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF T 


Council a long report, in which were embodied 
the following recommendations, new and import- 
ant features being 2 c, 2g, and 4 :— 

‘‘(1) That no person shall be accepted as a 
candidate for the appointment of district sur- 
veyor unless he shall have attained 28 years of 
age, and be under 50 years of age, and that 
every such candidate shall deliver with his 
application satisfactory evidence of his age. 

‘‘(2) That every candidate shall be required to 
sign a declaration and deliver it with his applica- 
tion that he becomes a candidate and will accept 
the appointment if he should be appointed on the 
following understanding:—(a) That he will 
personally discharge the duties of his office sub- 
ject to section 35 of the Metropolitan Building 
Act, 1885. (b) That he will give his whole time 
to the duties of his office. (¢) That he will not, 
during his continuance of office (except in the 
discharge of the duties thereof), carry on 
business as an architect, surveyor, or builder, 
or directly or indirectly, as a partner or other- 
wise, be interested in such business. (d@) That 
he will furnish the Council with information of 
those cases in his district in which the orders of 
the Council or the requirements of the Metro- 
politan Local Management Acts with regard to 
the width of streets or to any building, structure, 
or erection, or projection therein beyond the 
general line of buildings, are not complied with. 
(e) That he will make no claim for compensation in 
case a diminution of his income shall at any time 
hereafter arise. (f) That he will keep his dis- 
trict office open from Monday to Friday (both 
inclusive) between the hours of 9.30 a.m. and 
5 p.m., and on Saturday from 9.30 a.m. until 
2p.m., and give his personal attendance there 
daily from 9.30 a.m. to 11 a.m., and (except 
Saturday) from 4 to 5 p.m. (g) That he will 
retire, if required to do so, on attaining the age 
of 65, or at any date subsequent to his attaining 
that age. 
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“3. That the aforesaid declaration of the) ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 


appointed candidate shall, on his appointment, 
be entered on the Council’s minutes. 

“‘4. That the districts be rearranged by the 
Building Act Committee as opportunities may 
occur, so that the average of the fees received 
may in no case amount to less than £500 per 
annum. 

‘The Council reserved to itself the exercise 
of its power of dismissal, if the district surveyor 
so appointed should not act consistently with the 
understanding above set forth in any of the 
matters referred to therein, or for other sufficient 
reason.”’ 

Mr. Hutton, the chairman of the committee, 
moved the adoption of the report. 

Colonel R. W. Edis, F.S.A., moved the fol- 
lowing amendment :—‘‘ That, during the con- 
tinuance in office, he be prohibited from carrying 
on the business of an architect, surveyor, or 
builder, or be concerned, directly or indirectly, 
as a partner or otherwise, in a business within 
his own district.’? Mr. John Marsland seconded 
the amendment, which, after some discussion, 
was negatived, and the recommendations of the 
committee were approved. 


After a long debate in the French Senate on 
Tuesday, the Bill for the deviation of the Vigne and 
the Verneuil for the water supply of Paris was 
passed. 


The late Sir Edward Baines has left to the York- 
shire College at Leeds a number of engravings and 
portraits, and to the School of Art in connection 
with the Leeds Mechanics’ Institute a number of 
works of art including ‘‘ The Italian Market-place,”’ 
by Peter van Bredael; two views of Rome; the 
‘“‘ Garden Temple,’’ by Frederick Moucheron, 
and ‘‘Iphigenia,’? by Houbraken ; engravings of 
works by Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, 
Guido, Paul Potter, Landseer, Holman Hunt, &c. ; 
and portraits of Lord Brougham, the Harl of 
Carlisle, and Sir H. Havelock. 


SOCIETIES. 


Dunvzz Institute or ARCHITECTURE AND ART. 
—The annual meeting of this institute was held 
on Thursday, the 26th ult. The report con- 
gratulated the members on continued prosperity, 
and stated that the roll for this year contains the 
names of seven honorary members, 49 members, 
and 152 associates—a net increase of three— 
while the balance in hand, after meeting all out- 
lays, is £60 5s., against £49 1s. 93d. last year. 
The interest in the excursions continued un- 
diminished, and the lectures had been more 
numerously attended than on previous sessions, 
a livelier interest being taken in the discussions. 


Excursion To YorRKSHIRE DALES AND ABBEYS. 
—The North Staffordshire Naturalists’ Field 
Club and Archeological Society have this year 
made Ben Rhydding Hydropathic, Ilkley, the 
head-quarters of their long summer outing. 
Bolton Abbey, the Strid, and Barden Tower were 
visited on Thursday in last week, under the 
leadership of Mr. T. 8. Wilkins. On Friday the 
Clapham and Ingleton district, including the 
Caves, was explored; and on Saturday a visit 
took place to Malham Cove and Gordale Scar. 
Sunday was devoted to Ilkley and the neigh- 
bourhood of Ben Rhydding; and on Monday, 
after visiting Fountains and Kirkstall Abbeys, 
with Ripon Cathedral, the party returned home. 


oe—_—_—__—__——_- 


The new tower and spire of St. Mary’s parish 
church, Stoke Newington, were dedicated on Satur- 
day afternoon by the Bishop of London. 


Memorial stones were laid last week at Carperby, 
near Aysgarth, of a new Wesleyan chapel. It will 
be Gothic in style, built of pitch-faced ashlar, with 
freestone dressings, and the internal woodwork is 
of pitch-pine. Mr. T. F. King, of Edgeley, is the 
architect, and the contractors are Messrs. Dougill, 
of Aysgarth, and Mr. Coates, of Merrick. 
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DESIGNS FOR THE SHEFFIELD MUNICIPAL BUIIDINGS.— 


CONTEMPORARY 
MEDAL DESIGN FOR 


SUTTON COLDFIELD.—DESIGN FOR A CHASED DRINKING- 


Pot. 


Our Illustrations. 


SHEFFIELD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS: 
COMPETITION DESIGNS. 


THE FINAL 


Lasr week we gave illustrations of the chosen 
design by Mr. Mountford ; to-day we illustrate 
two of the other five. Mr. F. H. Tulloch, in 
his report to the Council, which we quote in 
brief, says:—‘‘ The principal entrance in the 
centre facing Pinstone-street leads to a spacious 
entrance-hall, from which is approached the 
main corridors and the grand staircase. The 
council-chamber is placed on the principal floor 
in the centre of the site, and is quite isolated 
from all noise arising in the surrounding streets. 
It isapproached by the grand staircase, and also 
by the north corridor ; it has a commodious ante- 
room, and the cloak-rooms are conveniently 
adjacent thereto. A gallery for the public is 
approached by a staircase leading from Surrey- 
street. ‘The reporters have space allotted them 
on the floor of the council-chamber. A small 
retiring-room for the use of the mayor is pro- 
vided. ‘The reception-rooms are placed facing 
Pinstone street, and being of large dimensions, 
entailing a corresponding magnitude in height, 
give an opportunity of dealing in a broad manner 
with the architecture of the main facade. These 
rooms are approached by the grand staircase. 
The cloakrooms are placed in a mezzanine floor, 
and are conveniently arranged for the accommo- 
dation of guests before entering the reception 
rooms. A serving-room is provided at the north 
end of dining-hall, which is in direct communi- 
cation with the kitchens, &c., on the second 
floor. One large committee-room and two sub- 
committee rooms are facing Surrey-street, and 
the remaining two large committee rooms and 
sub-committee room are placed facing Cheney- 
row, all on the first floor. The whole of the 
reception-rooms, the mayor’s parlour, council- 
chamber, grand staircase, and committee rooms, 
with the exception of those facing Cheney-row, 
can be cut off from the departmental offices by 
screen doors across the corridors. The town 
clerk’s offices are planned to occupy the end 
block facing Norfolk-street and a small portion 
of Cheney-row.on the first floor. The borough 
surveyor’s offices are placed to the left of the 
principal entrance facing Pinstone-street and 
part of Surrey-street, on the ground floor. The 
borough accountant’s offices are planned to 
occupy the building in the centre of the site on 
the ground floor and basement, The offices of 
the health department occupy the rooms on the 
right of the principal entrance facing Pin- 
stone-street. The sewerage and rivers offices 
are placed to occupy the Norfolk - street 
ront on the second floor. The weights 
and measures offices are placed in the basement. 
The offices of the waterworks department occupy 
the whole of the block facing Norfolk-street 
and a portion of the Surrey-street and Cheney- 
row fronts on the ground floor. There is pro- 
vided an isolated block of buildings, with suffi- 
cient lavatory and w.c. accommodation for the 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—THE GRISSELL 
A TIMBER SPIRE.—RESIDENCE AT 


use of the several departments on each floor. The 
rooms for caretaker’s residence are placed on the 
second floor, facing the Surrey -street side. 
The kitchens, &c., are placed-in close proxi- 
mity to the dining-hall on the second floor. 
having a waiters’ staircase from scullery to 
serving-room and a double service lift. ‘The 
public lavatories. are so planned as to be quite 
separate from one another. There is provision 
made in the boiler-room in basement for 
Lancashire steam boilers, and laid on from the 
same a steam main traversing the course of the 
general corridor. This main carries branch 
pipes to the positions occupied by coils on the 
various floors overhead, with vertical services 
haying connections on each floor with ‘“‘radia- 
tors.’? In the council chamber, reception rooms, 
and the grand staircase, it is proposed to have 
steam-heating battery chambers under the floor. 
The removal of the vitiated air from the various 
rooms would be effected by means of extraction 
ducts carried up in the walls, and provided in 
each room with a self-acting valve to prevent 
back draught. It is proposed to construct the 
whole of the front elevation and the return 
elevations of the main building would be faced 
with stone from the Warwick Quarries, Hudders- 
field, or from the Bolton Wood Quarries, near 
Bradford. The large courtyard would be faced 
with pressed facing bricks, the smaller court- 
yards or areas would be faced with white glazed 
bricks. The roofs would be constructed of wood 
and iron and covered with Westmoreland green 
slates. The floors of the reception rooms, com- 
mittee rooms, and council chamber would have 
solid hard wood parquetry laid on concrete with 
proper bed; the corridors generally would be 
paved with marble and other mosaics. The grand 
staircase should be ornamented generally with 
marble linings, balusters, rails, &c. The joiners’ 
work generally would be of wainscot, the princi- 
pal rooms having panelled dadoes, &c., as shown 
on sections. Estimate :— 

Main building amounts to 2,054,153¢e.ft. at 

GLA. per fO0b........sc ceeseersreceessseevverveers £70,612 0 0 
Tower amounts to 44,904c.ft. at1s. perfoot. 2,244 0 0 
Foundation below 262'0 leyelin Norfolk-st. 5,000 0 0 


77,856 0 0 


Mr. Henry T. Hare, in describing his design, 
says in his report: ‘‘ Although the disposition of 
the various apartments is similar to that shown 
in the sketch plans, considerable alteration in 
detail has been made, partly necessitated by the 
supplementary instructions, and partly the result 
of further consideration. All the suggestions 
made in the final instructions have been carried 
out.’? The walls are proposed to be built of 
brick, faced with Huddersfield stone ; the floors 
and roofs to be constructed on Lindsay’s system, 
with trussed steel joists and pumice concrete, the 
roofs being covered externally with green West- 
moreland slates. The council chamber walls 
to be panelled in dark oak to a height of 12ft. 
from the floor, and above faced with Ancaster 
stone; all fittings in dark oak; floor to be in 
parquetry. The entrance hall and staircase are 


intended to have the walls faced with Ancaster 


stone, polished Hopton Wood, with marbles in 
dadoes and panels; marble and Hopton Wood 
stone would also be used in the staircase for 
balustrades, &c. ; floor to be in marble mosaic ; 
ceilings in enriched plaster. The report enters 
at considerable length into a proper system of 
warming and ventilation to be employed, and also 
an adequate scheme of drainage and sanitary 


accommodation. Cost :— 
Cubic contents— 
2,012,000c. ft. at BEA. ......reccoscovsescerecseerse, £01,200 
FOUNGALIONS A astetessessedescee ver eresastemcrses) OS O00 
Upper part of tower— 
60,000C.ft. AtIS. BG. ...cc0ceereeee 3,700 
£79,950 


The illustrations of designs in this competition 
will be continued next week. 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
(Sux description on p. 29.) 


THE GRISSELL MEDAL DESIGN FOR A TIMBER 
SPIRE. 


Tue accompanying illustration represents the 
Prize design for a timber spire, prepared in 
accordance with the conditions issued by the 
R.I.B.A. Council last year, by Mr. Walter 
Percival, of Longton, Staffs, who forwards us this 
description from a fully-detailed report which 
was sent with reference to the drawings :—The 
wind pressure, taken at 56lb. per square foot of 
perpendicular surface, on being resolved to the 


different exposed surfaces of spire, we have 
437isq. ft. at 5431b., 315sq.ft. at 2711b., 109ft. 4in- 
at 36°160lb., 136sq.ft. at 18 080lb., 435sq.ft. at. 
56lb., 609sq.ft. at 28lb., 170sq.ft. at 141b., giving 
a total pressure of 89,191}1b. acting in a hori- 
zontal direction, and tending to slide spire on its. 
bearings. ‘The materials intended to be used are 
Riga fir for interior work; dark oak of English 
growth for the exterior woodwork, finished in 
clear oil; panelling to be in Portland cement, 
with foliated work finished alto-relievo, and set 
natural colour, with a tinted background ; 2602. 
copper covering. The vertical load on each hip. 


is something like 9,400lb., including a vertical 


pressure caused by wind, which at 56lb. toa 
perpendicular surface gives -958lb. per foot as 
the vertical component in this instance. The 
total weight of spire is deduced from the follow- 


ing :— 
WOO WOrk «00. c+» evseesceteressesenanses 304,624°6201b. 
Ironwork 3,037" 
Cement 15,916°500 
LOA ..i00cescscessescecsncsssnonteeoseeenseuse 1,527 °500 
COPPEF «00.00.0610. e0000s 1,454°C00 
Total in lbs. ...... seeeee 326,560°200 


By the parallelogram of forces it will be foun& 
that the resultant force of the whole of spire falls. 
at about the point of maximum deviation, this 
tending to show that only in furious gales. 
and other spasmodic applications of Nature’s. 
forces have we anything like a great tensile 
stress on the windward side of spire, which 
has been amply provided for. Entasis has. 
not been considered, for the following reasons. 
Whenever it is adopted, it is principally for 
compliance with certain optical delusions. 
Truthfully, I acknowledge, and agree with 
several writers, that when an arris is diminish- 
ing from the base upwards, it ought never to be- 
a perfectly straight line, but should always have- 
a slight outward curvature, so as to prevent any 
appearance of hollowness in outline. But since: 
entasis may be worked by several methods, it is. 
an almost impossible thing to get that grace of 
contour or that subtle grace of line and curve 
which so often holds in suspense the sesthetical. 
admirer, without first considering the situa- 
tion and height of the spire above ground, the: 
appearance of having bulged by too great curva- 
ture being often brought into painful obtrusive - 
ness when seen in perspective. Secondly, several 
writers have argued that the condition of the 
spire is greatly improved by the outline producing 
a form of equal strength in all its parts; but by 
simple rules the theoretical principle of entasis. 
in construction is comparatively of little import- 
ance, and merely to give justice to the remainder, 
it would be absurd to introduce unnecessary diffi- 
culties in the practical or actual construction of 
the work.—W. P. 

[We illustrated the extra medal design from 
the same competition by Mr. Pennington in the 
Burtpinc News for April 11th, 1890. | 
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‘¢ sTONELEIGH,’’ SUTTON COLDFIELD. 


Tus residence, recently completed, situated in. 
one of the most picturesque spots ia the Midlands, 
is constructed of red brick with Bath-stone dress- 
ings. The roofs are covered with Handsworth. 
Wood red pressed tiles, and the walls built 
hollow. The whole of the joiners’ work is 
executed in best selected pitch-pine. ‘The site, 
which falls with rather a sharp gradient from. 
the main road, is taken advantage of at the back, 
and a charming terrace provided, from which the 
lawn is reached by a flight of stone steps. Mr. 
Thomas Guest, Cobden Buildings, Corporation- 
street, Birmingham, is the architect, and Mr. J. 
Simons, also of Birmingham, the builder. 


CHASED DRINKING-POT. 


In the design for the above, which we illustrate 
herewith, there are two points to which we would 
call attention. The first is the excellence of the: 
design, and the second is the youthfulness of the: 
designer. With regard to the first, we cannot 
but commend the variety and elegance of the 
ornamentation, which is rich without being cver- 
done, and we are, moreover, struck with, what 
seems to us, its originality and freedom from. 
modern bias. With regard to the second point, 
we would say that if Walter Taylor is alone 
answerable for the design, then he reflects great 
credit on The Guild and School of Handicraft, 
of which institution he is a pupil; and we shall 
be surprised if we do not hear more of him. 
The original drawing was shown at the recent 
exhibition of the Armourers and Braziers” Com- 
pany at their hall in Coleman-street. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


Ss ARTHUR BLOMFIELD has given some 

assurance that the restoration works to be 
carried out at the old church at Burnham 
Thorpe will not be of a kind likely to interfere 
with parts and features of the fabric that existed 
in the time when Nelson sojourned at the rectory. 
In the words the architect has penned to reassure 
parties who feared that the building would be 
dealt with in such a manner as to obliterate 
features hallowed by associations with the great 
commander, we find ample reason to believe that 
the restoration will be conducted in a most con- 
servative spirit :—‘‘ It is not proposed to alter a 
single feature which exists, as he (Nelson) must 
have seen it, nor will anything be removed that 
can in any way be associated with his memory. 
The top of the tower and the south aisle will be 
rebuilt. All arches will be opened out, the 
modern deal pews and roofs will give place to 
oak of a suitable character, and the only old roof 
remaining—viz., that over the south aisle, will 
be carefully preserved and repaired.’’ ‘This 
restoration, if will be seen, is conceived in a 
proper spirit. Nelson’s father, in 1793, com- 
pleted various crude alterations to the building, 
pulling down the south aisle and rebuilding 
the upper story of the tower, besides blocking 
up the arch into the tower, and erecting 
a gallery over. It seems plain, then, that no 
one of an architectural turn of mind will object 
to the proposed restoration, although, as it is 
difficult to please everybody, there may be some 
worthy individuals who, on the wolf-and-lamb 
principle, will urge that, though these altera- 
tions were effected subsequent to the date when 
Nelson left the town for good, they were carried 
out by his father, and that work associated with 
Nelson pére has interest second only to that asso- 
ciated with the son. 


I have not done a vast deal in the patent way, 
but really think I shall go in largely for it at 
once, and get provisional protection for all sorts 
of arrangements for cathedrals and churches, 
town halls, free libraries, public and private 
houses, &c., so that whenever it happens that a 
competitor has been successful with'a plan after 
any of my ideas, I may be in a position to 
demand a royalty or enforce an alteration in the 
plan. I only hope that I am not destroying 
the golden future I see before me by thus 
letting the profession into the secret, though 
I quite think there may be a_ rush for 
the Patent Office and a scramble for the 
stamping-room if it comes to pass that an 
architect is able to patent an arrangement of 
rooms, &c., so as to prevent its adoption for the 
town hall of a large civic corporation. I foresee 
the rush: Chancery-lane will be impassable for 
days, and the official quarters in Southampton 
Buildings will be besieged by a mass of struggling 
architects anxious to effect preliminary steps for 
obtaining letters patent for whole folios of plans. 
So, perhaps on second thoughts, I won’t do any 
patenting myself; but just stick to good old types 
of plan that can’t be patented on account of long 
prior use, and will manage with six-roomed 
cottages with back additions, and ten-roomed 
houses with the old original fore-and-aft stair- 
case ; and when that long-expected cathedral job 
comes along I will content myself with the plan 
and arrangement of St. Paul’s on the one hand, 
or Salisbury on the other. I shall be able to jog 
along in this way. 


Seriously, I should like to see Messrs. Flockton 
and Gibbs try their case in ve the accepted plan 
for the Sheffield Municipal buildings. it would 
be an event of more than passing interest in 
an intolerably dull architectural world. A 
successful issue would be very doubtful. 
If the patentees’ claim is valid, no one would 
desire to see justice miscarry, although at the 
present time all architects pooh-pooh the claim, 
and very naturally. It is, however, just possible 
that the nature and extent of the claim may not be 
understood by the profession generally, and it 
may be that the claim for infringement only 
covers some small portion of the plan that Mr. 
Mountford could easily modify. In this event, 
no one benefits by the patent, which would only 
act on the dog-in-the-manger principle. Any- 
how, this is a very interesting point to the pro- 
fession, and if proceedings are taken in the 
matter, they will be assiduously followed by 
every architect. Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs 
would be doing us all a good turn in trying their 
case, as it might for all time show the futility of 


waited upon the Institute is no new thing. 
has been written upon and spoken upon for 
years. 
tects deal with the question it is as touching the 
outlook and prospects of English architecture, 
whereas when the craftsman takes up the cry it 
is very naturally only with reference to his own 
position and advancement. 
cious worker is objectionable from an architec- 
tural point of view; being but human, we are 
prone to think first of our own interests, and 
so when he himself regards the way that things 
are tending it is with reference to his interests as 
a worker and wage-earner. 
law of nature’’ comes into play in both cases. 
The artisan, however, has more claim to con- 
sideration from an impartial onlooker, for in his 
case it isa matter almost of life and death—at 
any rate, it is the difference between struggling 
and living comfortably. And as we have ever 


preventing the adoption of certain plans by an 
architect in his everyday practice. If such 
proved the result, however, the claimants know 
what they would have to pay, and, knowing 
this, they will perhaps wisely hesitate to try and. 
enforce their claim. ~ 


Ihave thought a good deal about the recent 
deputations to the Institute Council, and not to 


much moment ; for it would appear to me that. 
the primary cause of the evils complained of by 
the spokesman of the deputations are referable 
not so much to the sub letting system, but rather 
to the tendencies of the present time towards 
cheapening cost of production and cutting down 
profits to a minimum. None the less are they to 
be fought against and overcome where possible. 
If the Institute can do anything to lessen the 


“sweating’’ that takes place in the building 


trades, as well as in other industries, as humbly 
implored by the operatives who recently waited 
upon the members of its council, it will be doing 
good work indeed. How itis to be done is not 
at once apparent. 
sanctioned by the Institute contain the clause 
against the sub-letting of contracts, and beyond 
recommending its insertion 
between builder and client, if cannot do much to 
prevent the sub-letting that in spite of all is the 
universal practice among a class of contractors. 
And, asa matter of fact, the subletting clause, 
though everywhere adopted by architects, is 
more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. 
as 
—ienored, that is to say, in the spirit, though 
observed in the word. ‘To prevent every kind of 
sub-letting on the part of the contractor would 
require an architect with supernatural percep- 
tion. 
under the contract system, a certain amount of 
sub-contracting must take place, though, a the 
same time, vigilance and firmness on the part of 
the architect may do much to prevent it. 


The ‘‘ Heads of Conditions ’’ 


into agreements 


It is mechanically inserted, and 
mechanically ignored by the contractor 


It is, indeed, much -to be feared that, 


The burden of the tale of the operatives that 
It 


The only difference is that when archi- 


To us the meretri- 


The so-called ‘ first 


striven to assist the building operative, believing 


that his interest and that of the architect are 
identical, we should now gladly do all in our 
power to aid him in his endeavours to mitigate 


the evils of ‘‘sweating.’? My own power for 
good, unfortunately, is little more than any 
other architect. JI can only draw general atten- 
tion to the effort made on the part of the crafts- 
man, and point out that what he desires for his 
own benefit is equally for that of the architect, 
and hope that those who in the past have written 
and lectured on the relative positions of archi- 
tect, builder, and operative, will not miss the 
present opportunity for making further sugges- 
tions. 


We have all often expressed: disgust at a 
system of building that creates one big financier 
who arranges with various other parties for the 
execution of certain portions of a contract, and 
we have longed for the day when the good old 
master-builder shallagain appear upon the scene. 
Now this would be as bright « day for every 
craftsman, artisan, and operative connected with 
the building trade as for ourselves, and the 
evils that induce us to wish for the change are 
precisely such as led the little band of operatives 
to seek a hearing of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Knowing this, 
perhaps the architectural profession may take a 
lively interest in an event that seems in danger 
of being completely passed over. 


The Architectural Association may some day 


congratulate itself that it was prevented from 
deciding in a premature way on the merits of 
the proposed reorganisation. It will, at any 
rate, have the satisfaction of knowing that it did 
not commit a blunder through ill-haste. I have 
no wish to say that the reforms, urged in the 
report so conscientiously prepared by the Educa- 
tion Committee, would, if carried out, have 
constituted a blunder; but there is always ample 
room for regret in actions done in haste, and, I 
might almost say, in a panic, for one speaker at 
the last meeting of the Association actually 
expressed a fear that the delaying of the con- 
sideration of the reforms until next session 
would afford an opportunity for other bodies to step im 
and do the work! If considerations of this sort 
were to weigh in our every action in daily life, 
we should rapidly get to a state of feebleminded- 
ness that would land us, ultimately, in a mad- 
house. Such haste for such reasons is un- 
becoming and undignified; and I maintain that, 
except in any cases where some degrees of 
self-interest may be apparent, one and all 
will be glad when next session comes round that 
they have had a few quiet months to reflect upon 
the proposed radical alterations in the constitution 
of the Association. Enough has been said and 
written to turn the thoughts of members into 
such channels as may be natural to them, and 
when the subject is again brought forward they 
will be ina position to judge the merits of any 
schemes that may be matured for their considera- 
tion. For my own part suffice it to say that, I 
think well of the idea to improve the Association, 
and I think well of the endeavours of the Educa- 
tion Committee ; but it has become evident to me 
that, despite the assertions to the contrary, there 
is nothing like unanimity among the members, 
and that a hasty decision on so vital a point 
as the total reorganisation of the educating 
machinery might easily form the begining of the 
end with regard to the popularity of the Archi- 
tectural Association. Gorn. 
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Camden Place and Park, Chislehurst, the late 
residence of the Empress Hugénie, has been pur- 
chased hy Mr. W. Willett, the well-known builder, 
of London and Brighton, who proposes to develop 
it as a building estate. 


The London County Council has bowed to the 
inevitable, and has abandoned the clumsily drafted 
Strand Improvement Bill, in consequence of the 
committee of the House of Commons having re- 
jected the ‘‘ betterment’ clause. 


The death is announced, at the age of 70 years, 
of Antoine de Solomé, the crayonist. Born at 
Munich, he spent the greater part of his life in 
England, and executed in this country over two 
thousand portraits. 


The Amendment Bill to the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Amendment Act has this week safely passed 
through all stages in the House of Commons. 


The memorial clock subscribed for by the in- 
habitants of Oswestry in memory of the late Mr. 
Askew Roberts, the well-known Welsh antiquarian 
and author of ‘‘The Gossiping Guide to Wales,’ 
was handed over to the Mayor of Oswestry, in trust 
for the burgesses, on Tuesday. Theclock is a treble- 
dial one, supplied by Messrs. Joyce, of Whit- 
church. 


Dulwich Park has been opened to the public by 
the Earl of Rosebery. The land on which the park 
has been formed, extending to 72 acres, was pre- 
sented to the late Metropolitan Board of Works by . 
the Governors of Dulwich College, on condition that 
the Board would lay it out as a park for the use of 
the public. This arrangement was confirmed by 
Parliament, and the park has been laid out in 
accordance with designs by Mr. J. J. Sexby, at a 
cost of about £33,000. In addition to the usual 
paths it contains a lake, carriage road, a horse ride, 
and two lodges. 


In the omnibus Bill of the Metropolitan Railway 
Company, which has just passed. through both 
Houses, the Company are empowered to construct 
subways at King’s Cross and Huston, and also a 
railway over six miles in length from the Aylesbury 
and Buckingham Railway to Quainton. 


A special meeting of the Taunton town council 
was heldon Monday, when it was decided to ask the 
Local Government Board to sanction a loan of 
£9,500 for the purpose of the waterworks, instead 
of £9,000, as previously applied for. Mr. F. N. 
Taylor was appointed engineer to carry out the 
extension of the works. 


Thomas Harding, a builder, of Kentish ‘Town, 
who shot and killed Florence Verney in the Victory 
public-house on May 21, will be executed on 
Tuesday next. He is thirty years of age. 


Jury 4, 1890. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY : 
NEW BRANCH OFFICE, CORK, 


| bose office has just been finished ; it occupies 

one of the best sites in the city. It is built 
with Youghal bricks, with facings of red bricks ; 
cornices, barge, and dressings of local limestone, 
which is a charming colour, pale blue-grey, almost 
white ; red Aberdeen granite columns ; oak par- 
quet floors laid by Turpin and Co., Queen’s-road, 
Bayswater. The building has been erected by 
Mr. §. Hill, contractor, from the design and 
under the superintendence of *Mr. Robert 
Walker, P.S.A., architect, of 17, South Mall, 
Cork. 


Or 


CONTEMPORARY _— BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


f [wir PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


have now given fourteen sheets in this 
. series, and the plate to-day is our fifteenth 
double-page group of living British architects. 
As this is the first number of our new half- 
yearly volume, we give below* a reference to 
the dates on which these former sheets of archi- 
tects’ portraits were published. 

First on our accompanying plate is the 
photograph of Mr. Arthur Kdmund Street, 
M.A., who was born in 1855, and was educated 
at Eton and Magdalen College, Oxford. He 
was a pupil to his father, the late G. HE. Street, 
R.A., and has been in practice since the death of 
the latter in 1881. He has completed from his 
father’s designs, or on his own account, a large 
amount of work in churches, schools, parsonage 
houses, &c., the most important work, perhaps, 
being the Church for the Americans in Paris, the 
designs for which the late Mr. Street had prepared 
in small-scale drawings. The building of the 
cathedral church, Halifax, Nova Scotia, isin Mr. 
Street’s hands. He finished the Law Courts in 
conjunction with Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., 
and he published the life of his father a few 
yearsago. Mr. Street frequently exhibits at the 
Royal Academy, and this year has two frames of 
his drawings at Burlington House. We pub- 
lished one in our pages for June 13th last, 
giving views of new schools, St. James’s-the- 
Less, Westminster; the Guest House, Hast 
Grinstead, and the Thring Memorial Chapel, 
Uppingham. The other gives an interior of 
Halifax Cathedral before mentioned. 

Professor Gerald Baldwin Brown, M.A., Oxon, 
was born on Oct. 31, 1849. He is the only son 
of the late Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, Independent 
Minister, of Clayland Chapel, Clapham-road, 
London, and was educated at Uppingham School 
under the late Rev. E. Thring. He took an open 
scholarship at Oriel College, Oxford, in 1869, 
and followed the regular Oxford course and 
graduated in 1873, taking a first class in Literze 
Humaniories. Professor Brown gained the 
Chancellor’s Prize in that same year for an 
English essay on ‘‘ The Short Periods at which 
Art has remained at its Zenith in the various 
Countries.’’ He was elected Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, in 1878, and resided for three 
years at Oxford, after which time he studied for 
the profession of a painter in London and 
Munich. In 1880 he was appointed to. the 
Watson-Gordon Professorship of Fine Art in the 
University of Edinburgh, as the first occupant 
of the chair, which had been founded in honour 
of Sir John Watson-Gordon, R.A., P.R.S.A, 
by some members of his family. The work 
incidental to this appointment involves lectures 
on all branches of theory and history of archi- 
tecture and the other arts of form. ‘The lectures 
do not as yet qualify for graduation ; but it is 
expected that the Royal Commission now sitting 
on the Scottish Universities will make arrange- 
ments by which attendance at the Watson- 
Gordon classes will count towards a University 
degree. The number of lectures given in a 
session varies in different years from 40 to 50 to 
100. <A large collection of examples is used to 
illustrate the themes dealt with. In 1886 Pro- 
fessor Baldwin Brown published ‘‘ From Schola 
to Cathedral,’’ a study of Early Christian archi- 
tecture and its relation to the life of the Church 
(Edinburgh : David Douglas). He is also the 
author of several papers, &c., in the publications 
of the R.I.B.A., and elsewhere. He isan Hon. 
Associate of the R.I.B.A., and is a Fellow of 
the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, &c. His 


*Jan. 3rd, 17th, 31st; Feb. 7th, 14th, 28th; March P 


seth: coat ; April 18th; May 16th, 23rd; June 6th and 
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hotograph, now reproduced, is from the studio of 
Mr. J. Moffat, of Edinburgh. 
'@ Mr. J.fTavenor Perry, of the firm of Mcssrs. 
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Perry and Reed, was, together with his partner, 
a pupil of Professor I. Hayter Lewis, and_on the 
retirement of the Professor continued to carry_on 


Jury 4, 1890. 
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his practice in the same offices. Among the prin- 
cipal works they have carried out since that period 
may be mentioned the following:—The scene- 
painting rooms for the Alhambra, the structural 
alterations of the dome and entire redecoration of 
the theatre, and, after its destruction by fire, its 
rebuilding on novel principles—the first serious 
attempt ever made to construct a building of this 
nature wholly of fire-resisting material; the 
north wing of University College, London, and 
the chemical laboratories in the rear, in con- 
tinuation of the works already begun by Pro- 
fessor Lewis; the schools and vestry of the 
Chapel Royal, Savoy, for her Majesty the 
Queen; the drapery establishment at Chelsea 
for Mr. Peter Jones, costing about £70,000; the 
three blocks of flats in the centre of Kensington 
Court, for Mr. F. Baynes; the Clapton Hall,”’ 
for Mr. John Morley; works in the Chapel 
of the Augustinians, Bruges, Belgium; the 
residential flats and offices in the Wil- 
helmstrasse, Berlin, for the Union Assurance 
Society ; the school-house, &ec., for the head- 
master of the Cathedral Grammar School, 
erected at the cost of the Dean and Chapter of 
Rochester. The Dean and Chapter of Worcester 
also employed them to report on the Refectory ; 
in consequence of which, the firm prepared a 
scheme for certain restorations and additions 
thereto for the school. As surveyors to the 
Union Assurance Office they have frequently to 
superintend extensive reinstatements in London 
and the provinces. They are now engaged in 
rebuilding the Salisbury Estate, Strand, with a 
hotel and annexes, at a total estimated cost of 
£400,000. Mr. Tavenor Perry was the first 
appointed ‘‘ Pugin Student,’’ “and afterwards 
published an account of his work in Durham ; 
and was an Institute Silver Medallist and a 
‘‘Sir_ Francis Scott’? prizeman. Jointly with 
Mr. E. J. Tarver he originated, and for the first 
few years edited, the ‘‘ Architectural Association 
Sketch Book.’’? He also published the history of 
the two priories of St. Martin, Dover, he having 
been engaged on the restoration of the refectory 
of St. Martin. Mr. Perry’s portrait was specially 
taken for our series by Messrs, Elliott and Fry. 

Messrs. H. and D. Barclay are architects 
in practice in Glasgow. The senior partner, 
Hugh Barclay, entered the profession 45 years 
ago; his brother, David Barclay, entered with 
him as apprentice in 1861, and along with whom 
at the same time as a pupil was the late Mr. 
James Sellars, of Exhibition fame. Ten years 
later David became a partner of the firm, 
and they have been engaged largely in general 
business and in churches and schools. The 
Glasgow Academy, built twelve years ago, besides 
being of note architecturally, was regarded as a 
successful engineering feat in having been built on 
a new principle, the foundation being upon an em- 
bankment 30ft. in depth of forced earth alongside 
the river Kelvin. In 1879 they were successful 
in the competition for the Greenock Municipal 
Buildings, among 85 competitors, Mr. Chas. 
Barry being the adjudicator; the work has 
been completed at a cost of £120,000, and is 
considered in the architectural profession a great 
success. Mr. David Barclay has had the honour 
of being elected on two occasions to be honorary 
president of the Glasgow Architectural Associa~ 
tion. He has been a member of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects since its foundation, and 
was a member of Council for a number of years, 
and is a past vice-president of that body. He 
was offered the position of president, but declined 
the honour, contenting himself with the fact 
being recorded on the minutes. Mr. Hugh 
Barclay’s portrait is by Mr. W. H. Gilchrist, 
Glasgow ; and Mr. David Barclay’s photograph 
was taken by Messrs. Brinkley and Stevenson, of 
the same city. 

Mr. James Fowler, FOR. 1. BoA. 6d) P Sot 
Louth, was formerly diocesan surveyor for Lin- 
colnshire. He was elected a Fellow of the 
R.I.B.A. in 1855, and has been four years on the 
Council. He has erected and restored many 
churches and parsonages in Lincolnshire, Notts, 
Yorkshire, Suffolk, &c.; his principal domestic 
works have been the restoration or almost re- 
building of Browne’s Hospital, Stamford; the 
restoration and enlargement of Dingley Hall, 
Northants, for Mr. H. H. Hungerford; Morton 
Hall, Notts, for Mr. George W. Mason ; Lang- 
ton Hall, Lincolnshire, for Mr. B. R. Langton ; 
Dalby Hall, Lincolnshire, for Colonel Preston, 
&c.; and amongst his more important churches 
we note St. Mary’s, Newington; the Holy 
Trinity, Wanstead (see Burtpinc News for 


COMPETITIONS. 


BarrrerseA.—For the Polytechnic Institution 
to be held in Battersea Park Road, the following 
architects have been invited to compete :—Mr. 
J. Belcher, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. C. A. De Boinville, 
Mr. H. C. Boyes, F.R.1I.B.A., Mr. H. H. 
Bridgman, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, 
F.R.I.B.A., Messrs. Herman and_ Harrison, 
A.R.I B.A., Mr. George Hubbard, Mr. J. M. 
MacLaren, Mr. E. W. Mountford, A.R.I.B.A., 
Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, Mr. T. Osborne Smith, 
A.R I.B.A., Messrs. Roger Smith, Son, and Gale, 
Mr. Sidney R. Smith, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. EH. G, 
Tarver, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. James Weir, F.R.1.B.A. 
Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A., of Fitzroy- 
square, the assessor, has prepared a detailed code 
of instructions. From the sets of designs sub- 
mitted in this preliminary competition, six will 
be selected, the authors of which will take part 
in a final competition. ach of the half-dozen 
entering for the final competition will receive 
£50, and the architect placed first will be paid a 
premium of £400, including the sum just men- 
tioned, which will, however, merge in his com-. 
mission of £5 per cent. in the event of his being 
employed to carry out the building. The total 
cost of the building is not to exceed £40,000, and 
any design adjudged likely to exceed this one 
will be set aside. 


Harrogate. — A special meeting of the 
Harrogate Town Council was held on Thursday 
in last week, for the purpose of receiving the 
report of the assessor, Mr. George Corson, of 
Leeds, on the final Montpellier Baths plans 
competition. In the preliminary competition, 
twenty-six designs were submitted, and in the 
final four were selected to compete, a like 
number of premiums being offered. Mr. Corson 
presented his report, and recommended that the 
set of plans No. 13 be awarded the first prize, 
set No. 12 second, set No. 26 third, and set 
No. 17 fourth. In No. 13, the general arrange- 
ment was exceedingly simple and clear. The 
gentlemen’s baths were placed in the west, and 
the ladies’ baths on the east of the central hall, 
and were reached by wide, straight corridors, 
running east and west, with cross corridors running 
north and south. These open courts were intro- 
duced between the blocks to give light and 
ventilation. The w.c.’s in all cases abutted on 
external walls, and were lighted by windows in 
those walls, and the baths were similarly planned 
and lighted. The dressing rooms were lighted 
by windows above the level of the corridor roofs, 
and the various classes of baths in both depart-_ 
ments were well distinguished and kept separate 
by their respective corridors. The Turkish baths 
were also kept separate in the south-east angle, 
and were entered through a vestibule in the 
central hall. The retiring rooms and sanitary 
accommodation for both sexes were very con- 
veniently placed. The report having been 
unanimously adopted, the sealed envelopes were 
opened. The Mayor announced that the winners 
of the first prize, £150, were Messrs. Frank T. 
Baggallay and F. E. Bristowe, of Heddon-street, 
Regent-street, London ; the — second, 5 £100, 
Messrs. W. Thomson and Frank T. Verity, of 
11, Jermyn-street, London, and Mr. W. Phipson, 
engineer, of 14, St. John-street, Adelphi, 
London; the third, £75, Messrs. C. O. Ellison 
and Son, of 62, Dale-street, Liverpool ; the 
fourth, £50, Messrs. Morley and Woodhouse, 
269, Swan-arcade, Bradford. A committee of 
ten members was appointed to confer with 
Messrs. Baggallay and Bristowe, with power to 
call in Mr. Corson as professional adviser. The 
plans have been on view all this week from 
noon to 6 p.m., the exhibition closing to-morrow 
(Saturday). 


illustrations of this church, May 23, 1890); the 
Lonsdale Memorial Church (St. Mary’s), Lich- 
field; the churches of St. Swithin and St. 
Andrew, in the City of Lincoln—the former has 
a fine spire; the restoration in part of the old 
palace at Lincoln for Bishop Wordsworth; the 
restoration of Heckington and Bolingbroke 
churches, recently illustrated in our pages ; the 
restoration, &c., of St. James’s Church, Louth; 
with the erection of the new church of St. 
Michael, in the same town; the Grammar 
School, Savings Bank, and other private works ; 
the De Arton School, at Market Rasen, &c. Mr. 
Fowler has been previously three times Mayor of 
Louth, and at the present time is Warden of 
that borough, the office being equivalent to 
that of mayor, or head of the town. From 
the time of Edward VI. until the passing of 
the Reform Act, when a mayor and corporation 
was adopted, the term ‘‘ warden’? was used. The 
warden and assistants are the governors of the 
Grammar School and manage all its affairs. Mr. 
Fowler has taken an active interest in the annual 
excursions of the Architectural Association, and 
on several occasions has conducted the party over 
some of the more important buildings. The 
portrait given was taken for this collection a 
short time since by Mr. Thomas Fall, of Baker- 
street, W. 
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A memorial tablet, bearing a medallion portrait of 
the late Right Hon. W. B. Dalley, has been executed 
by Sir Edgar Boehm, and will be unveiled in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral by the Earl of Rose- 
bery on Thursday week, the 17th instant, at eleven 
o’clock. Mr. Dalley was Chief Secretary in the 
New South Wales Ministry at the time of the 
Soudan War. 


The schools attached to Wycliffe Chapel, Totter- 
down, Bristol, are about to be rebuilt from plans by 
Messrs. Foster and La Trobe, of that city, at a cost 
of about £2,000. The new building will be erected 
in the rear of the present chapel. It will be Gothic 
in style, in harmony with the chapel, and will be 
constructed of red bricks, with stone facings. 
Accommodation will be provided for 800 children. 


A new church, which has cost £4,000, and is the 
gift of Sir Pryce Pryce-Jones, the Conservative 
candidate for Montgomery Boroughs, in honour 
of his Jubilee knighthood, has been opened by the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, at Newtown. Mr. Aston 
Webb was the architect. 


The Court of Common Council has abolished the 
office of keeper of the Monument, and hasauthorised 
the City Lands Committee to make arrrangements 
for the efficient control and management of the 
structure. It will be a surprise to many citizens to 
read that the average annual number of visitors to 
the Monument is 45,730, and the fees received 
amount to no less than £570. 


On Tuesday last the Princess Louise opened a 
large new institute erected in the Buckingham 
Palace-road, 8.W., from the designs of Mr. E. F.C. 
Clarke, of Victoria-street, at a cost of £13,000 to 
£14,000, for the lads and workpeople in the parish 
of St. Peter’s, Haton-square, Belgravia. The facade, 
situated next St. George’s Baths, is executed in 
red brick, and is designed in a Renaissance style, 
simply treated, with entrances on either side, anda 
gable marking the centre of the elevation, which is 
enriched with pilasters, boldly dividing the arrange- 
ment of the fenestration. The Duke of West- 
minster granted the site at a nominal rent, but the 
requirements of the Grosvenor Estate restricted the 
treatment of the design materially. The accom- 
modation includes a concert hall, a gymnasium, 
coffee and reading rooms, as well as a library, 
game rooms, and committee rooms. 


A memorial tablet of alabaster, 9ft. in length by 
4ft. in height, has been placed in Eignbrook Con- 
gregational Chapel, Hereford, in memory of the 
late Rev. J. Ormerod Hill, for 27 years pastor. It 
was designed by Messrs. Nicholson and Son, and 
executed by Mr. T. A. King, all of that city. 


The Southampton Harbour Board decided last 
week to proceed with the extension of the quay, as 
authorised by the Acts of 1882 and 1887, at an 
estimated cost of £20,000. The work of preparing 
the plans was intrusted to Mr. James Lemon, 
J.P., C.E., with whom will be associated Mr. E. C. 
Poole, son of the surveyor to the harbour board. 


Mr. T. H. Harrison, on behalf of the Local 
Government Board, conducted an inquiry, at the 
Public Offices, Wednesbury, on Friday, with refer- 
ence to an application on the part of the town 
council for sanction to borrow £1,500 for works of 
paving, and £1,750 for the extension of the public 
offices. Mr. E. M. Scott, borough surveyor, and 
Mr. Kendrick, of the firm of Messrs. Wood and 
Kendrick, West Bromwich, architects of the Art 
Gallery buildings, gave evidence. 


SS 


{The Dundee Town Council have formally acknow- 
ledged the receipt of a deed of gift of a public park 
to the inhabitants from Messrs. Cox Brothers, manu- 
facturers, Lochee. The park is 25 acres in extent, 
and is in the Lochee district of the city. It is to be 
used solely for recreation purposes by the inhabit- 
ants of Dundee and Lochee in all time coming. 
The park cost £10,000, and the Messrs. Cox will, at 
an expense of £3,500, build a retaining wall and 
keeper’s house, and give £2,500 as an endowment 
for the upkeep of the park. HO 12AD) 
Gar yase- 


An inquest was heid on Monday at Manchester 
on the body of Michael Robinson, architect and 
surveyor, of Hollinwood House, Fallowfield, near 
Manchester, aged 71 years, who shot himself in his 
bedroon at his son’s house on Friday evening. A 
verdict of ‘‘ Suicide while insane’’ was returned 
by the jury. 


Jury 4, 1890. 
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Bergetsspy.—The church of St. Andrew, at 
Beelsby, on the North Wolds of Lincolnshire, 
was reopened, after practically having been 
rebuilt, on Tuesday, the Ist inst. The work 
now done forms a nave, chancel, south chancel or 
vestry, and south porch. The aisle arcades of 
three arches are rebuilt in the walls, ready for 
use if required. The old chapel arch remains, 
and the west arch has been rebuilt, with a three- 
light window over it. The roofs are open- 
timbered, and unstained ; the seats are varnished ; 
the west gable is surmounted by a handsome bell 
gable, with spire terminal. The east window is 
of flowing Decorated work, and has been filled 
with stained glass as a memorial to a late 
resident. The building has been carried out by 
Mr. C. Baines, of Newark, and Mr. J. West, of 
Beelsby, under the direction of Mr. James Fowler, 
of Louth, architect. 


Carpirr.—The Royal Hotel in St. Mary- 
street is about to be enlarged by the addition of 
a loftier block at the corner of St. Mary- street, 
Wood-street and Westgate-street. Mr. T. P. 
Jones, of Cardiff, is the architect, and the new 
block will be similar in style to the present one— 
viz., Renaissance, but will be carried out in Bath 
stone instead of plaster, the ground-floor frontage 
being of Portland stone with Aberdeen granite 
columns. The new block will be six stories in 
height, exclusive of a lofty mansard roof, con- 
taining offices, and will rise to 110ft. above the 
pavement level. The chief apartments on the first 
floor are the banqueting hall, 66ft. by 36ft. and 
17ft. in height, two rooms en swite, each 18ft. by 
30ft., a central hall 20ft. square. The builder’s 
contract has been let to Messrs. E. Sheppard and 
Son, of Cardiff, for £25,000; Mr. Archibald D. 
Dawnay, of London-bridge House, has the 
contract for ironwork ; and the carving is to be 
executed by Mr. Wormleighton, of Oxford. 


Epinsurcu.—A step towards the further com- 
pletion of St. Mary’s Cathedral, according to the 
designs of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, was taken 
on Friday, when the Edinburgh Dean of Guild 
Court approved of plans for the erection of a 
chapter-house at the north-east corner of the 
main building. The house will in size be about 
36ft. square, and in style like the cathedral itself, 
Early Pointed. Light will be admitted by four 
windows on each of the three sides exposed. On 
the floor level the house will be square, but at 
the cornice level octagonal, while the roof, 
following the same form, will, at a height of 
over 70ft., narrow to a point, which will be 
surmounted by a cross. As to the interior, the 
roof will be elaborately groined—the moulded 
and carved ribs springing off decorated shafts, 
and having a central column of polished granite. 
Money for the erection of the house was left by 
the late Mr. Hugh J. Rollo, W.S., and the cost 
of the work will be about £5,000. It is expected 
that it will be completed in the early part of next 
year. ‘The plans were prepared by Mr. John 
Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., son of the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, and they are being carried into effect by 
Messrs. Morgan and Sons, contractors, Glasgow. 


Firznucu, SoutHampton.—A new church, to 
be dedicated to St. Mark, is being built in the 
district of Fitzhugh, near Shirley. The contract 
has been placed with Messrs. Joseph Bull, Sons, 
and Co. (Limited) for the first section of the work 
at £4,921, the second section, for the fittings, 
being for £876. The church is to be built from 
designs by Messrs. J. E. K. and J. P. Cutts, of 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C., and opera- 
tions have been commenced by the builders 
during the past fortnight. To be built in the 
Decorated style, the church will consist of nave, 
with lean-to aisles, chancel, chancel aisle on the 
south side, narthex, with organ chamber on the 
north side of the chancel, and a vestry on the 
south. Accommodation will be provided for 696 
people, distributed thus: nave, 424; aisles, 198 ; 
chancel aisle, 36; choir, 38. The extreme 
exterior length of the church will be 138ft., and 
breadth from wall to wall 63ft. 4in. ; the interior 
measurement of the nave 80ft., and of the chancel 
35ft. In width the nave is to be 3lft. 8in., and 
the aisles 10ft. 9in. From floor to roof-plate the 
height of the nave will be 35ft., and from ground 
to ridge 52ft. The aisles from floor to roof-plate 
will be 16ft. in height, and the chancel ridge is 
to be 2ft. lower than that of the nave. The 
church will be built of brick, with Doulting 


placed in the centre, at the extreme west. 
north-west porch will ultimately give place to a 


the representation of the launching of the lifeboat 
to save the crew of a ship in distress in the 


monumental mason, of South Shields, from the 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buitpixe 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
gent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmorge EDWABDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post tree) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. Ye 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) ‘To India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. od. 


The columns of the nave 
are to be of Portland stone. The flooring will 
be of wood blocks and laid on concrete. The 
roof will be tiled, and the line of the chancel arch 
will be surmounted by a fléche 20ft. in height. 
One special feature of the church is the narthex 
at the west end, approached on the north and 
south by porches and lobbies, the baptistery being 
The 


stone for dressings. 


lofty tower and spire. 


Sourn Suretps.—The Marine Parks, which 
were formally opened on Wednesday week, cover 
over thirty acres, and have been converted from 
waste sandhills and ballast heaps into picturesque 
pleasure-grounds, under the direction, and from 
the designs, of Mr. Matthew Hall, C.E., the 
borough surveyor, at a cost of £22,000, including 
the erection of a park restaurant and the forma- 
tion of a road along the eastern boundary of the 
south park. The north park has been planted 
by Mr. J. Barns, the head gardener, and the 
south park by Mr. J. Peebles. In the open 
space between the parks is the memorial to 
William Wouldhave, the inventor of the lifeboat, 
which was first designed and built at South 
Shields in 1790. Its first stage is utilised asa 
fountain, with a basin surrounding it 22ft. in 
diameter, the water supply being on the north 
and south sides from large shells placed in semi- 
circular recesses. The water flows into bowls 
and overflows into the large basin. On the side 
towards the sea are placed two granite drinking 
fountains, with the entrance to the interior of 
the erection between them. The second stage 
contains on the west front a large medallion of 
Wouldhave, with the borough arms beneath, 
and on the east front a medallion of Greathead. 
A tablet on the north side has sculptured upon it 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
oaks! can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 

sher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant’? 
or “Situations Wanted” is One Saturna for TwEnTy- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 


distance, and on the south side is a representation Hon 


of the shipwrecked and the return of the lifeboat 
containing the saved crew. The third stage 
contains a clock with four dials, by Messrs. T. 
Potts and Sons, of Leeds. The memorial is 10ft. 
square at the base, and 45ft. high. Its construc- 
tion has been carried out by Mr. J. B. Farbridge, 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done up. A 
few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., L., 
LI., LI., LIV., LVI., and LVIL. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound yolumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Roor Privcrpau.—To “X. Y. Z.”? (‘The roof, a sketch of 
which you send, will answer the purpose; the upright 
struts should be trussed if there are no cross walls to rest 
them on atintervals. You do not give length of roof or 
the distance of principalsapart. Roor Boarpine.—(The 
diagonal mode of laying boards gives greater strength 
and is more durable than the horizontal mode.)— 
T. H. M.—Levewuine Instrument. (The small level 
shown inour article (p. 378, 1889) was made to order 
from an architect’s design, but is not sold. Any 
skilful instrament maker could supply a similar instru- 
ment. The level could be made for about 30s.) 

Recervep.—G. W. Co.—W. O. and Son.—C. 8. and P.— 
G. B.—H. T. and Co.—C. of S. on 8.—W. Bros.— 
H. A. and Son.—J. T.—M. and Co. 


drawings, and under the superintendence, of Mr. 
J. H. Morton, F.R.I.B.A., of the same town. 


Setpy Aspry.—Within the past week two 
discoveries have been made in connection with 
the restoration of the south wall of the Abbey 
Church of Selby, now in progress under the 
direction of Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, F.S.A. The 
first was the discovery of a part of an old grave- 
stone bearing the date of 1716. This clearly 
shows that part of the church which was destroyed 
by the fall of the tower in 1690 was rebuilt 
towards the end of the last century, and not in 
1702, as was generally supposed. ‘The tombstone 
bears the name ‘‘ Merebeck.’’ The latter dis- 
covery is more interesting. Certain foundations 
have been found, indicating the existence on the 
east side of the south transept of a Norman 
apsidal chapel extending eastward from the old 
Norman south transept. The work on this part 
of the restoration has been. suspended for a few 
days, until Mr. Scott is able to inspect the 
foundations. There are indications of the Nor- 
man, the Decorated, the Perpendicular, and 
modern work in the foundations of the south 
wall, the present restoration being evidently the 
fifth that has taken place in that particular 
portion of the church. 


Correspondence, 


ARCHITECTS’ PROPERTY IN PLANS. 
To the Editor of the Burtp1ne News. 


Srr,—In your last week’s Burrpinc News you 
say, ‘‘ Houses of Parliament plans’’ and the case, 
‘““Ebdy v. McGowan,’ ‘‘represent the legal 
mind on this question, and have indeed made it 
illegal for an architect to refuse to give up the 
plans that he has made and been paid for”’ (?) 

In the case of the ‘‘ Houses of Parliament”’ 
plans, the understanding arrived at ‘‘ by private 
arrangement’? (if I am correctly informed) .was 
that lst, Plans of unexecuted work remain the 
perty of the architect’ (?) 

ond. Plans of work executed belong to the 
proprietor. 

In the case ‘‘ Ebdy v. McGowan”’ the account 
had three clauses :— 

Ist. Charge for plans, details, spec., &c., for a 
church not built, but estimated for. 

Qnd. Charge for plans and services for No. 2 
church as erected. 

3rd. Charge for plans, details, spec., &c., for 
a vicarage house, stabling, &c., tendered for, but 
not built. 

The rock upon which the plaintiff and defend- 
ant split was the ownership of plans ‘‘ before the 
work was executed.’’ The first trial was decided 
in favour of the ‘‘ architect’s account in full.’? A 
rule nisi was granted McGowan for a new trial to 
decide the question of ‘‘ownership in plans.’ 


Wuirny.—A number of memorial stones 
were laid on Friday in connection with the 
new Brunswick Wesleyan Chapel. The old 
chapel, which was opened in 1814, is now being 
demolished, being no longer suitable, and the 
new one will be built on the site, on the tran- 
septal plan, shallow galleries being provided on 
three sides. The seats will be arranged to accom- 
modate about 900 worshippers, over 500 being on 
the ground floor. The orchestra will occupy a 
position to the rear of the building. In addition 
there are to be three vestries and a ladies’ parlour 
and band-room. There are also to be a school, 
designed to accommodate 450 scholars, five class- 
rooms, anda room for 90 infants. The style of 
the building is the Romanesque of Southern 
France. The architects are Messrs. W. Wad- 
dington and Son, of Manchester and Burnley. 
The estimated outlay, including entire cost of 
building, draining, fencing, lighting, and warm- 
ing, is about £6,000. The contractor for the 
work is Mr. John White, of Whitby. 
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The solicitors on either side (without consent)— 
the defendant (Ebdy) not being present or con- 
sulted by telegram—made a compromise by keep- 
ing all plans and allowing commission for 
vicarage to be deducted from the account, but 
not commission for No. 1 church, not executed. 
“Result : drawn battle’’—‘‘ case not decided by 
law’? (?). 

McGowan paid all his law costs and hotel ex- 
penses out of the church building fund, and had 
a balance left- 

The Northern Institute of Architects started a 
subscription list to pay the defendant’s (Ebdy) 
‘¢ out-of-pocket costs’’ (?). Perhaps the hon. 
sec., Mr. Thos. Oliver (Newcastle-on-Tyne) will 
be able to give some information how the 
Profession responded to the printed circular ? 

The case as settled stands thus : — 

Plans for. executed work not asked for (!). 
Church No. 2. 

Plans of unexecuted- work retained. Church 
No. 1. 

Plans of vicarage retained, (unexecuted), and 
commission struck out of account. (by solicitors, 
without architect’s authority). Result: no legal 
decision.—I am, &c., 

June 30, Eppy. 
PROFESSIONAL HUMBUGS AND COM- 

PULSORY EXAMINATION. 


Srr,—It is often remarked that the archi- 
tectural and kindred professions are overcrowded. 
It is no doubt quite true that the supply, even of 
highly qualified men, exceeds the demand for 
their services; but the state of affairs is made 
very much worse by the very large number of 
humbugs who suddenly take it into their heads 
to style themselves architects, surveyors, or 
sanitary engineers. When joiners, bricklayers, 
and plasterers style themselves architects and 
surveyors, and commercial travellers lay aside 
their samples and assume the title of sanitary 
engineer, it is high time something was done to 
put a stop to such a mischievous practice. By 
all means, I say, let us have an examination or 

SometHine E@uryaLeEnt. 
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CHIPS. 


On Sunday special services were held by the 
Welsh Baptists of Ynysybwl upon the occasion of 
opening their new edifice, which has been erected 
ata cost of £1,200. It is capable of seating 700 
people, and is built by Messrs. Charles Jenkins 
and Sons, Porth, under the supervision of the 
architect, the Rev. Dr. Roberts, Pontypridd. 


Alterations have been made to the West End 
Hospital, Marylebone-lane, embracing the venti- 
lation, which is now carried out on the Boyle 
system. 


Mr. J. Williams Dunford, M.S.A., has resigned 
his position as official architect to the Salvation 
Army. He has carried out over £80,000 worth of 
work for that organisation during the last two 
years. On leaving, he was presented by his staff, 
numbering twenty-nine, with an illuminated 
address and other interesting souvenirs. His new 
offices are at 100c, Queen Victoria-street, H.C., 
where he commences private practice. 


The Prince of Wales will lay the memorial stone 
of the new nave of the Church of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, which is about to be rebuilt from Sir 
Arthur Blomfield’s designs, on the 24th inst. 


Mr. R. H. Wood, of Rugby, having given a 
building to the town for an institute and museum, 
a public meeting was held on Monday night, and 
the Free Libraries Act was unanimously adopted. 


The ‘‘ Descent of the Holy Ghost’? has been 
selected as the subject of the east window which 
is to be placed in the parish church of Wednesbury, 
in memory of the late Mrs. Richards, who left 
£1,000 towards the restoration expenses. Mr. Basil 
Champneys, B.A., isengaged in the preparation of 
designs for a reredos of Derbyshire marble, which 
is to be placed in the church at the cost of an 
anonymous donor. 


The Tottenham and Forest Gate Junction Rail- 
way Bill was passed on Monday by a Committee of 


the House of Lords, and ordered to be reported for || vq school were laid in Pallance-road, Northwood, 


third. reading, with some amendments. 


During the half of the present year which closed 
on Saturday, there have been approved of by the 
Improvement Committee, Belfast, plans for 1,936 
new edifices, a larger number than was ever passed 
during the whole of any previous year in the 


history of the city. Among them were plans for | 


several churches and a number of large warehouses, 

but the great majority were artisans’ dwellings. 
Vauxhall Park, South Lambeth-road, will be 

opened by the Prince of Wales on Monday next. 


buildings. 
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QUESTIONS. 


[10307.]—Colouring Cement.—Can anyone give 
particulars of a process for colouring cement grass-green 


permanently by means of a pigment mixed with it!—W. 
BEESTON, 


[10308.] — Architect’s Responsibility. — Will 
some reader kindly say if an architect can be held re- 
sponsible for defects to a building which has been com- 
pleted more than five years, and for which no previous 
¢laim has been made, and, if so, has he a counter-claim 
against/the builder, who, in the matters complained of, 
didnot carry out the work properly or in accordance with 
the. specification? “Reply will much oblige—An O Lp 
SUBSCRIBER. 


; [10309.|—Devonshire Churches. — Would some 
of your readers kindly advise me as to churches of the 
Gothic style, &c.,in Devonshire which are worth studying 
and taking measured drawings.—C. H. 8 


| [10310.J-Quantity Surveying.—Can any of your 


readers kindly inform me as to how the followmg items 
are usually measured by modern London quantity sur- 
yeyors? Deduction of stone sills and strings from brick- 
work. Banister Fletcher, in his work on Quantities, 
page 14, states that ‘* No deduction is made for window- 
sills or strings under Gin. in height.’? Whereas ‘‘ Lean- 
ing,’’ in his work, page 30, states that ‘‘ Stonework is not 
deducted unless over 6in. in height.”’ So that, according 
to Fletcher, a Gin, sill would be deducted, but, according 
to Leaning, not. Also in the measurement of fir in floors 
and roofs, Fletcher states, on page 51, ‘‘ Where timbers 
are framed—that is, mortised and tenoned—they must be 
kept separate from the works that are only fixed. .... 
In quantities all works are understood to be fixed, unless 
stated to the contrary, and would include the nailing, 
lops, dovetails, &c.’? Whereas Leaning, on page 57, 
states, ‘‘ All floors are taken as framed exvept ground- 
floors, and fir framed in roofs as purlins, ridges, valleys, 
hips, dragon pieces, rafters.’? Which of the above rules 
is generally followed in London? Asa matter of fact, in 
all single-joist floors the only parts mortised and tenoned 
are the timbers trimmed to fireplaces, &c., and the same 
applies to roof timbers (excepting the tenons, of course). 
In addition to paying for tenons as “fir framed and fixed 
in tenons,’’ should they be paid for also by number 
for hoisting? The authorities appear to differ on that 
point.—PROVINCIAL. 


[10311.|—Civil Engineers’ Fees.—What would 
be a fair price to pay an engineer for constructing a road 
through a wood? Road would be three-quarters of a mile 
long, 20ft. wide, and varying in depths from 1 to 5ft. I 
want him to prepare all necessary plans, quantities, esti- 
mate, and contracts, and to visit the works every fortnight. 
Is there a fixed scale?—To Do as I woutp BE Done By. 


[10312.|—Gothic Vaulting in Plaster.—Would 
one or other of your readers oblige with particulars how 
best to carry out Gothic vaulting in plaster secured to 
woodwork '—what description of plaster or cement, what 
method of suspending the same from couples, say 12ft. 
apart, and crossing a 30ft. span ?—SuBSCRIBER. 


REPLIES. 


[10303.] - Area of Segment of Circle.—In 
answer to Arthur Shaw, the simplest method is :—Take 
two-thirds of the chord, then add the square of the versed 
sine divided by twice the chord, then multiply their sum 
by the versed sine = area.—H. RAVEN. 

{10306.]—'Tall Chimney.—Your correspondent will 
find in constructing caps for tall chimneys the plainer and 
simpler the better, for at such a height as 180ft., which 
‘°J. T.” gives, you could not see the detail. If your 
correspondent procured ‘‘ Bancroft’s Tall Chimney Con- 
struction,’’ which is advertised in the Burtpina News, he 
will see a litho. plate giving a variety of caps. He will 
also read, in chapter under head ‘‘Caps,”’ that much ex- 
pense is often incurred by having too elaborate a finish 
to the top of a tall shaft.—J. Jackson. 
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The restoration of Dunblane Cathedral, once the 
scene of the labours of the saintly Scottish Arch- 
bishop Dr. Leighton, makes satisfactory progress 
under the direction of Dr. Rowand Anderson, of 
Edinburgh. Particular attention is being paid to 
the lower parts of the western gable, with the great 
west window, surmounted by the bay-leaf window, 
made famous to this generation by Mr. Ruskin’s 
description and praise. The cathedral has been 
illustrated in the Burrprnc News for May 20 and 
Oct. 14, 1870; Dec. 14, 1878; and July 23, 18865. 


It is proposed to form a ‘‘ Methodist Settlement”’ 
in Bermondsey, at an outlay of about £8,000 for 
In the plans, which have been prepared 
by Mr. Elijah Hoole, accommodation is provided 
for a warden and twenty residents. The building 
will contain a lecture hall, library, class-rooms, a 
large gymnasium, a workshop, a chemical labora- 
tory, a tennis ground, a swimming bath, and pro- 
vision for Evangelistic services. 


The foundation stones of a new Wesleyan chapel 


Isle of Wight, on Wednesday week. The chapel 
will be Gothic in style, and will be seated for 100 
worshippers. The schoolroom will accommodate 
70 children. Mr. 8S. E. Tompkins, of Sandown, is 
the architect, and Messrs. Ball and Son, of West 
Cowes, are the builders. 


Viscount Portman has presented the collection of 
fossils at Hestercombe, his place in Somersetshire, 
which contains 20,000 specimens, to the Somerset 
Archeological Society, and it will be placed in the 
Taunton Museum. 


Jury 4, 1890, 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SAUNDERS AND COLLARD V. THE BROADSTAIRS 
Locat Boarp.—The proceedings in connection with 
this action came to a termination before the Official 
Referee on Friday last, when the decision was in 
favour of the Local Board for £4,579, as damages 
for defective work in connection with the drainage 
of the town, excessive charges, and false measure- 
ments. The decision involves Messrs. Saunders 
and Collard in the payment of the costs of action, 
and the Official Referee refused to stay execution. 


DAMAGES FOR NEGLIGENCE AGAINST ARCHITECT . 
AND CONTRACTOR.— WAIN V. OLDREY AND CO. AND. 
MILLER. —(Queen’s Bench Division, July 2, — 
Before Mr. Justice Mathew and a Special Jury.) 
—In this case Mrs. Eliza Wain, a widow, sued 
under Lord Campbell’s Act for compensation for 
the loss of her husband, Alexander Wain, a brick- © 
layer, who sustained fatal injuries on November 9; 
1888, from the fall of a house in the course of con- - 
struction at the corner of Titchfield-street and > 
Ridinghouse-street, Oxford-street, which, as re- 
corded in our columns at the time, caused serious 
hurt ‘to fifteen persons and the death of five,” 
including the plaintifi?s husband, and which the 
plaintiff alleged was due to negligence on the part 
of both the defendants—Messrs. Oldrey and Co., the 
builders, and Mr. Miller, the architect, who was” 
also clerk ‘of the works. The defendants denied 
negligence and liability.—Mr. Willis, Q.C., and Mr. 
W. Graham were counsel for the plaintiff; Mr. 
Muir Mackenzie and Mr. Scarlett being for the 
defendants. The alleged negligence had reference 
to the construction of the building and to the fact 
of some 30,000 bricks having been stored on the 
ground floor. The jury considered both defendants 
responsible, and returned a verdict for the plaintiff 
for £250.. Mr. Justice Mathew gave judgment 
accordingly, with costs. 


Es o—____——_ 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


Tur TATE CottEction.—Dr. Farquharson asked’ 
the Chancellor, of the Exchequer, on Tuesday, 
whether the Trustees of the National Gallery 
accepted Mr. Tate’s generous offer subject to the 
condition that the Government should provide 
sufficient space to accommodate the pictures, and 
whether the Trustees had repeatedly pressed on 
the Government the desirability of enlarging the 
existing building? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said it was true that the Trustees of the 
National Gallery had repeatedly urged on the 
Government the desirability of enlarging the exist- 
ing building, and arrangements had been made for 
providing additional accommodation with a view to 
a permanent gallery for British art. 


6. 8 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


Norta Brrwick.—There has been erected at 
North Berwick a granite cross, commemorative of 
the brave act by which Miss Catherine Watson, of 
Glasgow, sacrificed her life last summer in rescuing 
a boy from drowning. The place selected for the 
erection of the cross is close to the shore, and be- 
tween the East and West Bays. The cross is purely 
Celtic in style. It has been wrought out of a single 
block of red granite, and measures 14ft. long and 
39in. wide at the arms. The front is carved with 
ornament of a strictly Celtic type, while the back 
and edges are wrought out harmoniously with the 
front. In a panel formed at the foot of the cross is 
an inscription carved in raised letters. With a view 
to giving elevation, and forming a base for the 
cross, it has been placed upon a-large boulder which 
was brought up from the beach. Upon the front 
of the boulder is to be placed a medallion of Miss 
Watson. It is being executed in bronze, and is the 
gift of her fellow-students in the School of Arts, 
Glasgow. The whole monument, which has an 
elevation of about 20ft., has been placed on a 
mound. It is to be surrounded with a stone cope, 
surmounted by an iron railing. The design was 
prepared and the work carried out by Messrs. S. 
M‘Glashen and Son, Canonmills Bridge, Edin- 
burgh. 


The new tower at Clifton College, Bristol, which 
completes the college buildings, has been opened at: 
this year’s commemmoration. It contains three 
spacious rooms, which will serve as the council- 
room, the sixth-form room, and the natural-history 
school. The mosaic picture, reproducing Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s painting of ‘‘ Christ in the Temple,’’ 
is now placed in the chapel as a reredos in an 
alabaster frame. Messrs. Dunn and Hansom, of 
Bristol, are the architects. 


The Swansea Steam Joinery Company’s Works, 
Strand, Swansea, were completely destroyed by fire 
on Monday. The damage is estimated at £4,000. 

The alterations and improvements at Barnwell 
Castle, to the amount of £3,000 have been intrusted 
to Mr. George Henson, of Wellingborough, the 
contractor for the Nene Bridge. 
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Our Office Gable. 


Yesterday the popular and hard-working 
past-president of the Architectural Association, 
Mr. Herbert D. Appleton, F.R.I.B.A., changed 
his name, and married Miss Searleswood, whose 
patronymic he has adopted. Wegave Mr. H. D. 
Searleswood's portrait with biographical notice 
in our issue of March 21st last. We assure him 
of our congratulations. 


In Sir James Gowans, who died on Wednesday 
week at the age of sixty-nine, the City of Edin- 
burgh has had an almost ideal Lord Dean of 
Guild. His early training in an architect’s 
‘office, his long and successful career as a builder 
and railway contractor, and his services from 
1868 to 1880 as chairman of the Public Health 
Committee of the Edinburgh Town Council 
eminently qualified him for the Guildry chair 
of that city, which he has occupied for the past 
five years. His large practical experience of all 
kinds of building operations enabled him to 
detect at once imperfect and objectionable points 
in the plans for new buildings and alterations 
submitted to the court, and his mingled firmness 
and vigour and power to grapple with details 
were brought to bear on everything which came 
before him. ‘‘ Light and Air’’ was his favourite 
text, and he insisted on ample ventilation and 
lighting, refusing to pass plans which did not 
comply with his views. Among his works as a 
railway. contractor may be mentioned the sections 
of the Highland system between Dunkeld and 
Ballinluig and Dalwhinnie and Boat-o’-Garten ; 
the Edinburgh and Bathgate line, that to North 
Berwick, the Dundee and Newtyle line, and the 
Crieff branch of the Caledonian system. He 
essayed to solve the problem of how to house the 
working classes comfortably at a remunerative 
rate, and designed and built many dwellings in 
Edinburgh. The building-now known as theSynod 
Hal! was erected as a West-end theatre, and 
proved an unfortunate speculation for him and 
for many others. As contractor to the Edinburgh 
Street Tramways Company he constructed all the 
lines originally laid by them. He was knighted 
four years ago, on the occasion of the Queen’s 
visit to the Edinburgh Exhibition, and in the 
disposal of the surplus of that undertaking the 
committee acknowledged his energetic efforts to 
insure its success by presenting him with £2,000, 
an act which was much criticised at the time. 


Tue annual meeting of the British School of 
Archeology at Athens, was held at Burlington 
House on Wednesday, under the presidency of 
Mr. F. C. Penrose, F.S.A. Mr. G. A. Macmillan, 
the hon. sécretary, read the report. The session 
now ended had been the most successful the 
school had yet held. T'welve new students had 
been admitted, and important excavations had 
been begun upon the site of Salamis, and valuable 
contributions to our knowledge of ancient art 
and ancient life might be expected. The school 
had also’ undertaken excavations on the site of 
Megalopolis. Mr. R. W. Schultz and Mr. 
Barnsley had continued during the past session 
their previous labours on Byzantine archi- 
tecture. As to the financial condition of the 
school, if its present income of £440 were 
absolutely assured, it might at least hold 
its own, though under ordinary circum- 
stances that sum would do hardly more than 
provide the salary of a competent Cirector. 
if only by endowment or by annual sub- 
scriptions a permanent income of £600 or £700 a 
year could be assured, no one need doubt that 
the British School at Athens would amply 
justify its foundation. He moved the adoption 
of the report, which was seconded by the Bishop 
of Southwell. Sir C. T. Newton moved and Sir 
George Bowen seconded the appointment of 
officers of the society. The Director (Mr. E. A. 
Gardner) read his annual report, in which he 
said that the British School was twice as 
numerously attended as any of the foreign schools 
at Athens. Mr. Tubbs read his account of the 
work of the Cyprus Exploration Fund during 
the past year, and Mr. Loring read his report of 
the labours undertaken at Megalopolis. 


Accorpine to a correspondent of the Standard, 
researches as to the advantages of whitewashing 
the walls of rooms inhabited by persons suffering 
_ from contagious maladies, have lately been con- 

ducted by Dr. Giaxa at the Hygienic Institute of 
Pisa University. It was desired to establish 
what influence whitewash or limewash might 


have on the microbes of tuberculosis, typhoid, 
carbuncle, and other diseases. Portions of walls 
were smeared with substances adapted to the 
development of the microbes, were then infected, 
and afterwards covered with a coat of whitewash. 
Twenty-four hours afterwards these portions— 
from which all external agents had been care- 
fully excluded—were examined. It was found 
that the bacillus of tuberculosis, carbuncle, and 
some other diseases resisted even renewed appli- 
cations of whitewash; but that the cholera and 
typhoid microbes were destroyed by one appli- 
cation. 


Tue Roman pavement at Woodchester, which 
is unsurpassed among those yet found for beauty 
of design and richness of colouring, is about to 
be uncovered, and will remain so from Tuesday, 
the 29th inst., till Monday, August 11, inclusive, 
during which time it will doubtless be visited by 
numbers who had not the opportunity of seeing 
it when it was opened for a short time ten years 
ago, as well as by many who then saw it and will 
be glad to visit it again. It is within two miles 
of Stroud, on the Great Western line, and only 
about ten minutes’ walk from Woodchester 
Station, on the Midland branch line. 


Sir Wo. Ferres Dovetas, the president of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, has received from 
Mr. William McEwan, M.P., a donation of 
£5,000 for the purchase of pictures for the 
National Gallery at Edinburgh. Mr. McHwan 
has, the Scotsman states, had in view the purchase 
of some important picture for the National 
Gallery, and it was his desire, if possible, to 
get a Rembrandt, of whose works he is an 
admirer. He has now, however, intrusted the 
selection of the picture to Sir William Fettes 
Douglas, and though an effort will be made to 
secure a Rembrandt, should one turn up at a 
price within the amount of the donation, should 
Rembrandt’s pictures continue to fetch the fancy 
prices which have recently been reigning, the 
money will be applied to the purchase of one or 
two, or even three, pictures of more moderate 
cost. 

Tus annual report of Mr. J. W. Brown, the 
borough engineer and surveyor of West Hartle- 
pool, states that the past year has been marked 
with much activity in nearly all the departments 
of the corporation, and while much has been 
done, there remain many works to complete, 
and several schemes of considerable importance 
are still under the consideration of the council, 
such as the sea-wall and esplanade, new abat- 
toirs, market improvement, new town-hall, &c. 
The total length of public highways has been 
increased from 132 to 143 miles, while £5,807 
has been expended in constructing streets not yet 
taken over from owners of property. During the 
twelvemonth 238 certificates for occupation were 
granted, as compared with 139 in the previous 
year. 


Mr. E. H. Sroruann, of St. Gabriel’s Works, 
Erskine-street, Manchester, has just published a 
new catalogue of his various patented warming 
and ventilating appliances. First in the catalogue 
come the well-known warm-air ventilating 
‘¢ Manchester grates,’? which are shown in a 
variety of designs, some suitable for schools, 
hospitals, and other public institutions, and 
others for private houses, these grates being 
made in almost any design from the plainest to 
the most ornamental and costly. After the 
Manchester grates come the inlet and exhaust 
roof ventilators, and we notice several new 
designs amongst them. These ventilators are 
made in galvanised rolled steel, iron, and zinc, 
at almost all prices, and are in great demand. 
After the ventilators come the ‘‘ Manchester 
stoves,’’ which are so largely used in hospitals 
and other public buildings. They are shown 
with tiled sides, in various designs, and with 
either ascending or descending smoke - flues. 
They are also made ‘‘double-fronted’’—.e., 
with a fire ateach end. The long list of places 
where Mr. Shorland has recently supplied his 
patent Manchester grates and stoves fully proves 
their popularity. 


Oo 2 


Mr. Samuel Harris has presented a new church, 
called the Church of the Martyrs, to Leicester. It 
is situated on the west side of the river, and was 
planned by Mr. Christian. There will be accommo- 
dation for 700 persons. The cost is over £10,000. 


The Duke of Clarence opened at Scarborough, on 
Friday, the new marine drive and promenade, 
which have been completed at a cost of £42,000. 


Trade Nets. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Nort SHIELDS.—The operative stonemasons at 
North Shields have come out on strike for an 
advance of wages, demanding 83d. per hour instead 
of 8d., which has hitherto been paid. The masters 
are generally opposed to any concession. 


EDINBURGH AND LreItH.—A meeting of the Edin- 
burgh and Leith joiners was held in the Trades 
Hall on Friday night to receive the report of the 
committee appointed some time ago to draw up 
rules for the formation of a Board of Conciliation. 
The rules having been submitted, they were at con- 
siderable length discussed, and after slight amend- 
ment the secretary was instructed to forward them 
4 the Employers’ Association for their considera- 

ion. 
eS 6 


CHIPS. 


Mr. John Page, chief engineer of the Dominion 
Canals and the projector and constructor of the 
enlarged St. Lawrence Canal system, died at Phila- 
delphia on Wednesday in this week. 


At a meeting of the South Wales University 
College at Cardiff on Wednesday, Mr. Archibald 
C. Elliott was elected to the Engineering Professor- 
ship just founded at Cardiff. He will enter on his 
duties in October. 


A new mortuary is being built for Liverpool at 
the south end of the Prince’s Dock. It is of red 
brick, in four separate compartments, and_ is 
modelled on the plans of the Morgue at Paris. Mr. 
J. A. Berrington, A.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 


A set of new mosaics were unveiled at the church 
of the Holy Name, Oxford-road, Manchester. The 
mosaics, which are placed in the panels of the new 
pulpit, represent the English martyrs (Blessed 
Thomas More, Blessed Edmund Campion, $.J., 
and Blessed Cardinal Fisher). 


The foundation stone of a new church for West- 
combe Park was laid on Saturday. The building 
will, when completed, have sitting accommodation 
for 800 persons, and the total cost, including nave, 
chancel, and boundary walls, will be £8,000. The 
interior will be of red brick, relieved with stone 
dressings, and a tower 150ft. in height is included 
in the plans. 


A portrait of Mr. Cadge, surgeon, of Norwich, 
painted by Professor Herkomer, R.A., was pre- 
sented to the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital on 
Saturday. 


The Oxford congress of the British Archeological 
Association will be opened on Monday next by an 
address by the Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham, 
past president. 


A new church, dedicated to St. Peter, was 
opened at Ely on Monday by the Bishop of the 
Diocese. The building has been erected by Mrs. 
Sparke, in memory of her husband, the late Rey. 
Edward Bowyer Sparke, Canon of Ely, at a cost of 
£4,000, and provides accommodation for 250 per- 
sons. The architects are Messrs. J. P. St. Aubyn 
and Wadling, of the Middle Temple. 


The Mayor of Maidenhead has presented his 
estate known as Kidwells Park to the borough for 
a recreation and pleasure ground. The park is 
12 acres in extent, is situated in the heart of the 
town, and is estimated to be worth £12,000. 


A new organ, which has been erected at the 
Horkinstone Baptist chapel, Oxenhope, by Messrs. 
Driver and Haigh, of Bradford, was opened on 
Saturday. The organ, which has 21 speaking stops 
and nearly 1,200 pipes, has cost about £270, and the 
organ chamber £70. 


The Royal Infirmary at Liverpool, now in course 
of erection from designs by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., will be opened by the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale in October next. 


It is proposed to unveil the effigy of the late 
Archdeacon Iles placed in Lichfield Cathedral on 
Thursday, the 17th inst. 


The sale of the ‘‘Farnley Turners’’ has illus- 
trated afresh the value of high-class works of art as 
an investment. The Rhine sketches fetched £5,434 
on Friday ; the original purchaser gave Turner £500 
for them. 


New public baths for Gorton, built at a cost 
of £4,500, were opened on Saturday. Mr. T. H. 
Maybury, of Booth-street, Manchester, was the 


architect. 
or 


Holloway’s Ointment and Pills exercise price- 
less power over Lumbago, all pains of the muscles, nerves, and joints, 
and quickly reduce all swellings caused by accidental injuries, weak- 
ness, or hereditary taints. The intelligible instructions enveloping 
Holloway’s medicine give full counsel for using it most advantageously 
for regaining health, strength, and mobility. 
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BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETILITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the. 
greatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand 
Orders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. “Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 23, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY {*eivex.” 
48, Osnaburgh-st., N.W., and 


GIVEN. 
STRODE & C a 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard, EO. 


LOWDO#, 
New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 


from these Quarries is known as 
the ‘“‘ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in Hpnjland: 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


iven, on application to CHARLES 
London 


Prices, and every “ei ieeae | 
TRASK and SONS, Dowlne e aon Mallet, Somerset. 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. - 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Piied Cosaplets: Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Crayen- street, Strand, W.C. 


CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 
especially for Public Buildings with great wear. 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 


SOLE AGENTS fot England, 
J.& A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 


ab OLIVER & SONS, 


OGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAR VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


TENDERS. 


*,.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the “addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender: it adds to the value of the information. 


Bancor.— For the erection of a pavilion for the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales, to be held in Bangor city in September 
next. Mr. W. Lloyd-Jones, architect :— 

Williams, E. (accepted) 


Basrorp.—For proposed additions to Basford brass- 
works for Messrs S. Smith and Son. Mr. A. H. Goodall, 
Nottingham, architect :— 


Hutchinson, J. ... ah £545 0 0 
Slight,G.S. ... a4 542 56 O 
Pinket, W. 6ts oe 530: 0580: 
Wheatley and Maule . 583 an 525 0 0 
Messom, F. ase eae ee 519 0 0 
Clayson, J. <6 ent 515 16 0 
Barlow and Whittaker “As on 515 0 O 
Scott, H. . ane oot as 510 0 0 
Cargill, 8. and J. aH 498 0 0 
Cuthbert, WS 3 a 49410 0 
Emerson and Franks ... 490 4 0 
Adams, J.J. ... een 490 0 0 
Hind, E.... BS a S00 Se 486 0 0 
Attenborrow, J. xa ae 25 485 0 0 
Hodson,.J., and Son .., 485 0 0 
Gilbert and Gabbitas ... Bee des 484 1 0 
Simons, W. H. oc6 aoe Ao 479 0 0 
Cooper, J. me oh Bee sii 477 0 O 
Wartnaby,, F. ... a eect 475 0 0 
Taylor, W. H. ... : 470 10 0 
Evans, F.. oe Son nan 470 0 O 
Keeling, B CoD ore “i 467 0 0 
Shaw, J. (accepted) aoe an AG 449 0 0 


Brentwoop, Essrx.—For the erection of three villas, 


St. Thomas’s-road, for Mr. 8. Ray. Mr. A. T. G. Woods, 
M.S.A., Brentwood, architect : 
Hammond, Romford £1,440-0 0 
Dupont, Colchester... 0 ee 1,375 0 0 
Winter Bros. Brentwood . 1,350 0 0 
Rogers and Robson, Brentwood .. 1,275 0 0 
Whitehead, Forest Gate, E.* ... AL 2o OO 


* Accepted. 


BremincHam.—For foundry buildings, Icknield-square, 
for Messrs. J. Archdale and Co. Mr. W. Hale, F.R.1.B.A., 


architect. Quantities by Mr. G. Kenwick :— 
Moffatt, J... Rae a6 -. £1,630 0 0 
Bryant .. ac sac eae 1,569 0 0 
Currall and Lewis... ea hie 1,515 0 0 
Webb, W. aes Ar eee 1,477 0 0 
Sapcote, W., and Sons Je an 1,43) 0 0 
Barnsley, J.,and Sons... a 1,398 0 0 
Gowing and Ing ram. 1,371 0 0 
Smith, J., and ae, (accepted) 1,365 0 0 


Bromiry, Kent.—For making up Yester-road, for the 
Bromley Local Board. Mr. H.S,. Cregeen, surveyor :— 


Trueman, J. C.... oe £340 0 0 
Peill, E.,and Sons . “ss ie 247 17 6 
Lansbury, T . (accepted) ea ae, 24214 1 


Bromiey, Kenv.—For sewer extension in Plaistow-lane, 
for the Bromley Local Board. Mr. H.§. Cregreen, sur- 
veyor :— 


ee Cr ze ave £126 0 0 
Lansbury, J. are ive 11617 0 
Peill, E., and Sons. ne 113 0 © 
Rose, J. (accepted) as aie 107 16 6 


Bromiry, Kent.—For constructing a new road at 
Bromley Common, for the Bromley School Board. Mr. 
H. 8. Cregreen, surveyor :— 

Peill, E.,andSons ... £265 0 0 
Lansbuty, J. (accepted) ae 260 10 0 
CuiprenuAam.—For addition to the Shambles Hotel, and 
new shop and premises adjoining, for Mr. H. Mead. 


Mr. W.H. Stanley, Trowbridge and Westbury, architect :— 
Moore, G., Trowbridge... -» £1,395 0 0 
Downing & Rudman, Chippenham 1,287 0 0 
Ponton, F. H., Warminster ae 1,250 0 0 
Smith, J., Chippenham (accepted) 1,071 10 0 


Fairriztp.—For the erection of a villa residence, 
coach-house, stables, &c., for Mr. W. Johnston. Mr. J. 
H. Burton, Ashton-under-Lyne, architect :— 


Robinson, J BF Ashton-under- Lyne 


2,733 
Wallworth, Cy 


2,650 


Hurst, W., Droylsden cad «. £3,048 0 0 
Williamson, J. W., Ashton-under- 

Lyne a 2,906 0 0 
J xekeon E. and Cs Openshaw He 2,902 0 O 
Gibson, J., Dukinfiel 2,860 0 0 
Underwood and oe 8) Dukinfield 2,860 0 0 
Fitton & Bowness, Ashton-under- 

Lyne .. a an a0 2,819 0 0 
Bisel Ts Denton use a Cae 2,800 0 O 
Whitell, R., Manchester ... 2,799 0 0 
Willems 0:3 Manchester"... ae 2,797 0 O 
Bates, J., Droylsden 2,780 0 Q 
Darison, Te Manchester 2,780 0 0 

00 
0 0 


Gorton (accepted) 


Sinks, Urinals 


CNNINGS PATENT = BALL TRAPS 


For Lavatory, Bath, and Overflow Wastes. 


IL HESE TRAPS (which consist of Indiarubber Balls fitting on seatings of the 

same material) possess important advantages over the ordinary kind ; 
they constitute a perfect seal against back pressure ; are not affected by 
+ absorption, evaporation, or siphonage, and are efficient under all conditions. 
/ They are made of various sizes, from lin. to 2}in., and can be seen at the Works, 
where they may be subjected to experiments to test their efficiency. 


Prices and particulars on application to 


GEORGE JENNINGS, Sanitary, Engineer, 


___Patentee and Manufacturer ot Improved Tip-up Lavatories, Baths, Water-closets, 
, Pumps, Hydrants, Sluice Valves,and Water Fittings of every description. 


Yo anh 


Stangate, SK. 


AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


GALVANIZED 


v= FITZROY WORKS 
352 To 362 Euston R® 


B/S Sols Slalalois 


| 


{09 CG'0-0-0-0-050-01 
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ROBERT BOYLE & SON’S 


Latest Improved Patent (1882) 


SRLF-ACTING AIR-PUMP VENTILATOR. 


(PERFECTED OCTOBER, 1887.) 
50 PER CENT. REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


The most Powerful CAUT ION 
Exhaust and ARCHITECTS. 
CHEAPEST FRAUDULENT 
SUBSTITUTION. 


VENTILATOR 
Iq THE MARKET, 


IMPERVIOUS TO 
WET AND DOWN- 
DRAUGHT, 


Strongly made of the Best 
Steel, Galvanised, and 


Having received complaints 
alleging the failure in certain 
cases of the Air-Pump Venti- 
lator, upon examination being 
made it was found in every 
instance that the contractor 
had substituted (to secure a 
greater profit to himself) a 
cheap and inferior Ventilator 
resembling, in outward appear- 
a | ance, the Air-Pump Ventilator 
2 which had been specified to be 
used. 

It is respectfully requested 
that, in specifying the Ventila- 
tor, the words “ ROBERT 
BOYLE & SON’S LATEST 
IMPROVED PATENT 
No. 4. | SHELF-ACTING AIR-PUMP 
VENTILATOR ” be used. = 


Registered Design, 


Finest Workmanship. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON'S ROBERT POYLE pete OO NS 
ieee Taent (1882) CONCEALED ROOF AND RIDGE VENTILATORS, 
SOIL PIPE, DRAIN, & SEWER VENTILATORS, The most reliable and powerful Ventilators of their class in ee 


The Cheapest and most 
efficient in the Market. 


FROM ts. EACH. 


Approved of and used by Bald- 
win Latbam, C.E., Bailey-Denton, 
C.E., W. Eassie, C.E., and by all 
the leading Architects, Sanitary 
Engineers, Builders, and Plumbers 
in the United Kingdom. 


DRAIN OR SEWER 


SOIL PIPE 
WENTIL ATOR. VENTILATOR. 


BRIDGE VENTILATOR. 


RoOobBbERT Be OY iL. E: <o SOon’s 


LATEST IMPROVED AIR INLET BRACKETS AND WALL PANELS, 
FROM LOY EACH. 


a 
fee. fia) B i 

i aaa 

ite yaa. ees 
=| ae 

i = 

HAI tVUHUL H TRUTH = ; ~ 
BRACKET, No. 14, BRACKET, No. 2A. PANEL. No. 28, SECTION. No. 2B. a he aaa 


N.B.—All the above Appliances are Manufactured solely by us, 


and none are genuine unless they bear cur Registered Title and 
Trade Mark, any Infringement of which involves a penalty of 
Two Years’ ee Imprisonment. 


Robert Boyle & Son, Ltd., 64, Holborn Viaduct, London; and 110, Bothwell St., Glasgow. 


CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, &c., SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Registered Title 
HIV Spry, pus 
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East GrinstTeap.—For alterations and additions to Mr. 
C. M: Wilson’s drapery business. Mr. Sidney A. Ell. 
A.R.1.B.A., East Grinstead, ok ee — 


Morris, cp at one £2;397250. 0 
Rice, Gs. 565 ‘se aes 1,769 17 O 
Chitty, J Recs al 1,569 0 0 
Stevens, F. ... os ae = 1,239 0 0 
Pledge, W. ... ss iia ee 1,157.00 


GATESHEAD-ON-TyNnE.—For the erection of schools at 
Whitehall, for the Gateshead Rehog Board :— 


Reed, N. and R. eee £6,770 0 0 
Lowrie, J. and pe 6,660 0 0 
Ross, J.... 6,485 0 0 
Lamb, T. R. ons ae 6,398 0 0 
Elliott, J. 5 one nas 6,250 0 0 
‘Atkinson, ish. nae 6,073 0 0 
Harrison and Lowes, . 6,063 0 0 
Pringle, A. ... ae oe Sa 5,832 0 0 
Middlemiss Bros. ... 8 Bee 5,788 0 0 
Haswell and Waugh... aoe 5,761 0 0 
Hutchinson, T. a (accepted) 5,693 0 0 


TuminstERx.—For the erection of house and offices and 
other buildings at Lambrook. Mr. G. B. Jewell, M.8.A., 
Yeovil, architect : — 

Clatworthy and Shire (accepted). 

Kenninetron.—For rebuilding 46, Kennington - road. 
Messrs. Hudson and Booth, 17, Godliman-street, K.C., 


architects. Quantities by Mr, H. Lovegrove, 26, Budge- 

row, E.C. : 
‘Larter, W., and Son a, ten eto. 2020 
Greenwood, J. ve ses Fe 2,183 0 0 
Mortar, J. ae ae 2,115 0 0 
Hall, Beddall, “and Co. bs a 2,100 0 0 
Higgs, F. and H. F... a nee 2,084 0 0 
Spencer and Co. a sie 2,080 0 0 
Jerrard, 8. J... 1,987 0 0 


Leicestrer.—For St. Leonard’s Vicikade, Leicester. 


Mr. J. C. Traylen, diocesan surveyor, Stamford, archi- 
tect :— 
House. Fencing. 
Roberts Bros., Stam- 
ford » £1,198 © 0. ... £129 0 0 
Halliday, 8. ¥., , Stam- 
ford .. 1,197- 5 +0 88.0 0 
Bentley, Ss. and E. . 1,158 0 0 US O80 
Herbert, T. and H... 1,134 0 0 103 10 0 
Jewsbury, J. OF blO O40 8) 0° 0 
Clarke and Garrett... 1,100 0 0 95, 0370 
Bland, T.,and Son... 1,075 0 0 97 10 0 
Elliott, N. ... eae. AOC AID 0 93 10 0 
Hutchinson, iT + 1,054.10 0 9016 0 
Bland, H. .. weg, 15020) 100, 8 0 0 
Duxbury, Gi a 990 0 0 won 0-0 


Rest of Leicester. 
* Accepted. 


\ 


Lonvon, E.C.—For the construction of the super- 
structure of the new fruit and vegetable market, and for 
alterations in the basement of the Central General 
el for the City Corporation. Mr, A. Peebles, archi- 
ect :— 

Rudd and Sons, Grantham (accepted) £41,973 


Lonpvon.—For decorations, &c., at 14, Trebovir-road, 
Earl’s-court, for the Aone Freehold Land Society :— 


Cordell £384 12 0 
Bane Bros. a 258 0 0 
Young and Lonsdale, “Herne Hill ., 237 0 0 
Hamilton .. sp ae ites 23516 6 
Wyatt (accepted) S68 os nee 178 0 0 


Lonpon.—For alterations and additions tothe Spanish 
Patriots Tavern, White Conduit-street, Islington, for 
Messrs F. J. Newport and Co. Mr. F, G. Grierson, 9, 
Old Jewry Chambers, E.C., architect :— 

Hollingsworth, H. H.... a : 

Goodall, 8. pes ike As 

Courtney and Fairbairn 

Olver and Richardson . ase 

Vollar, F., Wood Green “i 
Pewterer’s work :— 

Davis and Son, Old Kent-road. 
Gasfitter’s work :— 
Ungar and Oo. 


£294 
285 
258 
253 
251 


ooooo 
ooooo 


Mortiake, Surrey.—For the erection of a Conservative 
club, for the Mortlake Conservative Club Co., Ltd. Mr. 
T. Potter, Sevenoaks, architect :— 

A B. 


4 Time, 

Hill, J., Barnes— 

£3,768 18 0 ..3£195 10 0 6 Months 
Charteris, D., London— 

2,937 0 0 160-0 Ole, es 
Killby and Gayford, Finsbury — 

2,867 0 0 187-50. 20.5.9 7B aves, 
Goddard and Sons, Farnham — 

2,845 0 0 AG 2EKOIRO Oe as 
Hensler, G. W., Richmond — 

25880" ORONO c OTe = 
Hughes, R. G., Mortlake — 

2,822 0 0 LOO ie _ 
Lansdown, Richmond — 

2°820' (0:20 5 ea eGo ORT Ome, _ 
Wallis and Sons, Maidstone— 

2,794 0 0 LES AOeO sd Cuedigss 
Hunt, A., Barnes — 

2,719 -0 0 1HGasOnmOnet ce AGL a,, 
Toms, G., Camden 'Town* — 

LAE LOOK OP ae Lp 
Egan and Co., Mortlake— 

2,705 0 0 130 0 0 6a. F 


* Accepted subject to deductions. 
A.—Estimate for club and hall. B.—For gallery 


Lrournster. —For the restoration of the tower of the 
priory church. Mr, F. R. Kempson, of Hereford, archi- 


tect :— 
Millward, Leominster doa £2,208 0 0 
Edwards, Leominster* mie =A 1,470 0 0 
Jones and Son, Sedgeley ... ya L 400 0 0 


Collins, T., Tewkesbury es 1368 0 0 
“3 Accepted as ee to £1, 345 6s. 2d. 


Maryiesone.—For the erection of new gateways, &c., 
at their dispensary, East-street, Marylebone, W., for the 
guardians of the poor of the Parish of St. Marylebone, 
Mr, H. S. Snell, F.R.1.B,A., London, architect :— 


Wall Bros., Kentish Town as tse Ae) 0:20 
Bamford, W., Pentonville as 410 0 0 
Lovden, W. H., and Son, Upper 

Tooting és eve as 879 0.0 
Nye, T., Ealing .. as 339 0 0 
Godson, G., and Sons, Kilburn 3137030 


Norrincuam,—For proposed alterations and additions 
to Alfreton-road Board Schools, Nottingham, for the 
Nottingham School Board. Mr. A. H. Goodall, Notting- 
ham, architect. Sus by the architect :— 


aYheatiey. and Maule on oar O29) 20.40 
Shaw, J.... he on aoe 593 0 0 
Hutchinson, J. one a ceo 590 0 0 
Attenborrow, Dae cas ar Sa 589 0 0 
Clarke, A. B.  .. £5 ue 580 0 0 
Adams,J.J.... ze ee =H 578 0 0 
Emerson and Franks .. seeGits OVO 15: 0 
Barlow and Whittaker ie war SprO! 0:70 
Hind, E.. bie os ‘ae a 564 0 O 
Cuthbert, ale ioe ams is 569 0 0 
Cooper, re ang cep ~ te 55110 0 
Oscroft, J. Ac ace BAR ihe 549° 0 O 
Evans, pl ones ct DAG -O 0 
Wartnaby, F. (accepted) a siteooe 0.0 


All of Nottingham. 
Priympron.—For residence at Plympton, near Plymouth, 


for Mr. T. Martin. Messrs. J.. W. Rowell and Son, 

Newton Abbott, architects. Quantities supplied by the 

architects :— 2 
May, T. £4,777 (0 O-- 
Rundle Bros., ‘Kingsbridge a 4,689 0 0 
Lapthorne and Goad ave se 4,655 (0 0 
Pethick Bros. . ne 4,644 0 0 
Lethbridge, A. R, ah and Son. ser 4,615 0 0 
Pitwood and HeltinaS see eet 4,226 0 0 
Blowey, P. ... vee 4175 0 0 
Trevena, W. ... ae ee sen 4,159 0 0 
Kennedy, T. ... 4,094 5 6 


“Rest of Plymouth. 


[As the amount of the lowest tender is in excess of 
the sum proposed to be expended, the architects will pro- 
bably reduce the size of the house. ] 


WM. OLIVER 


HOLD THE LARGEST STOCK IN oe UNITED KINGDOM 


& SONS. '22: 


ALSO THOROUGHLY SEASONED 


LONDON, EC, 


OF 


COT 


MAHOGANY, WALNUT, TEA, PInGH ef ae PINE, AND JOINERS’ DEALS, 


LS 


IN ALL WOODS, 


PORTLAND CEMENT, LIME, PLASTER, & OTHER BUILDING MATERIALS. 
JOHN ENOWLES & co. 


Depéts at Star Wharf, Regent’s Canal, King’s Road, St. Pancras, N.W. ; 
Cricklewood ; London and North Western Railway Goods Station, Old Ford, Bow, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Midland Railway Goods Stations, St. Pancras, and Child’s Hill and 
E.; North London Railway Goods Station, Hammersmith and 


Chiswick, W.; London and South- Western Railway Station, Twickenham. 
Goods delivered by Vans in loads of not less than 380cwt. to any part of London. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Works: Wooden Box, Burton-on-Trent. Sheffield Office & Depot: 35, Green Lane. Nottingham Office: pet ae 


Chief London Office: 


Telegraphic Addresses:—London Office, ‘‘ JOHN KNOWLES, 


Wheeler Gate. 


LONDON. 2 Works Office, 
Sheffield Telephone No. 11. 


Shipping Orders promptly executed. | 


38, KING’S ROAD, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 


s KNOWLES, WOODVILLE,.”’ 


Landon Telephone No, 7587- 
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THE BUILDING NEWS 
AND ENGINEERING JOURNAL. 


VOL. L1X.—No. 1853, 
—+44—— 


FRIDAY, JULY 11, 1890. 


THE DETERIORATION OF 
BUILDINGS. 


a Nees our great buildings in London, 
whatever their architectural merits or 
pretensions, haye to pay the penalty of 
climatic conditions. Beautiful, bright, and 
attractive they may be for the first year or 
two after erection, then their features one 
by one disappear, the whole building becomes 
wrapped in a veil of gloomy greyness, till 
the architectural design is wholly lost to 
sight. The pall of soot and smoke obscures 
them so thoroughly that people pass by 
buildings of quite recent erection as if they 
were in their senility. Thousands of persons 
pass the Strand daily who look upon the 
Law Courts as an old begrimed building. Its 
outline and detail, which once attracted the 
eye by their piquancy, have become lost in 
that yearly thickening coat of carbon which 
covers the edifice. All the beauty of detail 
it once possessed has become inyisible. Next 
to it the newly-erected bank, an ornamental 
addition to the architecture of Fleet-street, 
is also losing its pristine brightness and 
sharpness. In the City and Strand the same 
grimy veil has obliterated the design of many 
recent buildings which when newly built were 
pleasant to look at amidst the sombre sur- 
roundings. Even on the Embankment the 
same neutralising dulness has spread over 
the palatial edifices of stone and brick. 
Anything which can be devised by skill to 
avert this doom of our architecture, anything 
which the chemist can do, or the manufac- 
turer of new material supply, will, we are 
certain, be hailed with satisfaction by the 
public at large and the profession, In an 
architectural aspect it is a national calamity 
that our great public buildings should be so 
quickly destroyed by the very means we take 
to heat'them. The foreigner who has visited 
Paris, or any of the great Continental capitals, 
is apt to form a very disparaging idea of our 
architecture, and to draw comparisonsthatare 
peculiarly ‘‘odious.” Apart, however, from 
the opinions of foreigners on our architectural 
ability, the accidental circumstance of the 
gradual disfigurement of our edifices 1s very 
discouraging. We are tempted to extol 
architecture as one of the Fine Arts, which 
produces a permanent influence and power 
over the mind, and in this respect is entitled 
to rank before music, or even painting and 
sculpture. It is supposed to produce.a last- 
ing pleasure in the human mind; a noble or 
beautiful edifics is a durable form of expres- 
sion likened by the poet to a ‘‘petrified 
religion”’ or to ‘‘ frozen music.” But howcan 
these ideals be realised when our climate and 
smoke play such havoc with the most costly of 
our buildings, that in less than half a dozen 
years after erection they are almost lost 
to recognition’and their finer features quite 
obliterated ?» We can imagine an architect 
whose taste and artistic creed waver, or are 
inclined to change, not very desirous for the 
permanence of hisdesigns; andthereare many 
architects who would gladly hide from public 
view, as well as their own, some of their 
earlier efforts which appear in their own eyes 
passé, 1f not atrocious. We believe the late 
Bir G. Gilbert Scott felt dissatisfied with many 
of his earlier churches, Thera are, indeed, 
very few of our eminent architects who could 
look complacently on what they had: done 
twenty years ago. In this sense, therefore, 
the obliterating finger of time is welcome. 
But the public taste, which less slowly 
improves, can see beauties in buildings: of 
any age, and amongst architects the qualities 


‘gun. 
iof soot against. the building, and wherever 


cornices, entablatures, pediments, capitals, 


particles. “When rain accompanies the wind 
ithe effect is still more apparent—the south 


| agencies. 
stone is exposed to the sun and wind there 


of buildings, other than their own work, do 
not deteriorate with time. All architects, 
whatever their inclinations, can fully appre- 
ciate the beauties of great Classical edifices 
like St. Paul’s, the Bank of England, 
Somerset House; the Houses of Parliament, 
though erected early during the Gothic 
Revival, can be justly admired, so that the 
diffidence of some architects, their want of 
confidence in their earlier performances, is a 
mere personal attitude of modest men, and 
does. not in the least diminish the absolute 
merit of great works. 

The deteriorating agencies that destroy our 
architecture are chiefly those of the weather, 
especially moisture and rain, and that due to 
smoke. We can combat the former only by 
employing resisting materials, those of a 
non-porous quality, but the deteriorating 
agency of smoke appears to defy the re- 
sources of scientific methods. The ‘‘ grits,” 
the most durable of the sandstones as con- 
taining nearly all silica with only a very 
small quantity of carbonate of lime, are ex- 
cellent stones to resist a smoke - laden 
atmosphere or the action of weak acids, 
but they are still liable to be discoloured and 
seriously affected. The less durable stones 
we can protect by various processes, or coat 
them with a thin film of silicate; but this 
protection, useful for a time to preserve the 
stone from disintegration, does not preserve 
the natural colour. The film of sooty 
particles still adheres and gets thicker till 
every delicate carving or chiselling is choked 
up or rendered quite invisible. Driving 
rain and persistent moisture charged with 
acids at length assert their influence over 
the coat of soot, which falls off in flakes, 
leaving exposed to fresh attacks of soot 
and moisture a rough surface of white 
stone. We see the effect of this in the 
mottled appearance of our great edifices 
in the City, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Bank, 
Mansion House, Royal Exchange, and all 
of Wren’s City churches, built for the most 
part of Portland stone. Close observation of 
the blackened sides of these buildings reveals 
fur-lke coatings peeling off in places, leaying 
white and exposed stone surfaces. A kind of 
thickening of this soot film takes place, 
choking up the carvedornament. One thing 
we obserye in nearly all these buildings is 
the unequal. distribution of the discoloura- 
tion’ or blackening. .\Some. portions appear 
quite clean and white, though streaked 
with soot; other portions entirely blackened, 
as if in deep shadow. We have noticed 
these effects m the exterior of St. Paul’s, 
where the parapets and upper portions look 
blanched white, and the entablatures and 
faces below the sunken parts are quite black. 
Other examples of this partial discoloration 
may be found’in: most of the buildings of 
stone in the Strand, the river front of 
Somerset House, and Greenwich Hospital. 
The cause of this patchy and streaky appear- 
ance is due to the effect of wind, rain, and 
The wind drives the dust and particles 
there is a sheltered place, as under 
and columns, where’the ‘sun has no direct 
influence, the black: adheres, the mouldings 
and carvings are quickly filled up with the 


and west sides are more exposed to these 
On the other. hand, wherever. the 


we find a blanched and. clean .appearance as 
in the parapets, and columns, dentils, and 


of the sun. On the opposite sides there is a 
black shadow of dirt. It is impossible ‘to 
devise means’ to prevent this effect; the only 
preventing means is to. purify the atmo- 
sphere, to reduce our. coal fires, and to con- 
sume our smoke—unattainable objects under 
our present system... Wherever: wind and 
rain°and: sunlight co-exist witha smoke- 


awaits solution. 


other prominent surfaces which catch the rays | 


laden atmosphere, there we shall find this 
greatsource ofdisfigurement. Theblackening 
to which we now refer is not only destructive 
to the stone, but from an architectural point 
of view deteriorative in another way. All 
relief, light and shade, projection and recess, 
become completely lost to sight. We no 
longer perceive the design, which appears 
obliterated or completely dulled; all shadow 
and lines of relief are lost, and the whole 
facade appears a darkened blank. Year by 
year we watch this painful disappearance of 
the features and details of our new stone 
buildings. One by one they seein to sink 
into a deepened shadow from which they 
neyer emerge ; their bright lines, the carving 
of capital and frieze and panel sink into a 
dull black, the windows and columns and 
pilasters at last disappear from view, or 
assume one plane of dull flatness. Who, for 
example, can fail to observe the gradual 
losing of the points and features of interest 
in the Law Courts, the architectural detail 
of which is disappearing in the general 
blackness ? Sir Arthur Blomfisld’s new Bank 
adjoining has put ona half-brown, smoky 
look, its features and bold towers sinking 
into obscurity. Col. Edis’s offices on the 
opposite side of Fleet-street, and Mr. Gibson’s 
bank—one of terracotta and the other of 
stone ashlar—hayve both lost their features, 
and will soon be reduced to a dead level of 
blackness. This neutralising effect of smoke 
is at work everywhere: the buildings on the 
Embankment, the City of London Schools, 
the block of buildings in the Temple Gardens, 
Sion College, and St. Stephen’s Clubhouse, 
at the western end, are mere shadows of 
what they once were. 

The effects of smoke on other materials 
than stone, brick, and terracotta are almost 
as discouraging, though perhaps in less 
marked a degree. The ordinary painted 
stucco front, perhaps, wears as well as any 
material; it gets a dirty and drabby colour 
if not repainted every three or four years, 
but the black does not cling to it with such 
tenacity. .The rough stucco, rough-cast, 
especially in fronts in which this material 
has been scratched or decorated by patterns, 
as ina front in Fleet-street near Ludgate- 
circus, assumes a very dirty and. anything but 
pleasing colour, the porous or rough surface 
of the material imbibing and retaining the 
smoky particles. Glazed stoneware has had 
its advocates; but we even find thiy very 
washable material becoming dimmed by the 
film of dust and soot, and scarcely regaining 
its freshness after aheavy rainfall, Certainly, 
however, the glazed and semi-glazed mate- 
rials, and the smooth and vitrified skin of 
terracotta, as we see it used in the Albert 
Hall, the Constitutional Club, and the 
Natural History Museum, appear to retain 
for a lengthened time their freshness and 
colour, and acid fumes do not affect them, 
The general conclusion to be formed from the 
facts as presented is that a. flat treatment of 
surface, without sinkings or depth of relief 
is less liable to deterioration. But the 
architect will be unwilling to forego his 
lights and shadows and ornamental features, 
and: his alternative is to adopt a use of 
materials that can withstand the smoke for 


‘all. prominent and decorative portions of 


buildings. How to do this is a problem that 


ao 


COMPETITION ‘DESIGNS FOR THE 


ENLARGEMENT OF KENSINGTON 

INFIRMARY, 

EVEN sets-of designs for the enlargement 
of the infirmary of St. Mary Abbott’s 


| Workhouse, Kensington, are on view at the 


above union. ‘ We have-space only here to 
describe the two principal. designs in their 
general arrangements. Mr. T., W. -Ald- 
winckle, F.R.I.B.A.,. has prepared a well- 
studied.set of plans for the proposed additions, 
and we hear that the guardians, with the 
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assistance of the assessor, Mr. Thomas 
Worthington, F.R.I.B.A., of Manchester, 
have awarded the first premium to that 
gentleman’s design marked A, and the 
second premium to that sent in by 
Mr. Delissa Joseph, of Basinghall- 
street. Mr. Aldwinckle’s plans show a 
practical knowledge of the requirements of 
workhouse infirmaries. The administrative 
block is placed in the centre of site, well 
separated from the patients’ department. 
The old block N is moyed, as suggested 
by the committee, for this purpose. 
On the south side are three pavilions 
of sick-wards, these being situated with their 


are well placed for sunlight, and surrounded 
by sufficient air space. The details appear 
to be carefully studied, though the want of 
parallelism in the blocks may be objected to 
on architectural grounds. 

Messrs. Pennington and Bridgen, Adelphi, 
show a fairly good plan. The administrative 
block, with kitchen and stores, are placed in 
the centre separated from ward blocks; on 
the north side is a pavilion running east and 
west, having on the ground floor a ward for 
12 lunatics, 37 by 24, stores at each end, and 
nurses’, bath, and padded rooms at the west 
end of block. This pavilion is connected by 
a corridor 10ft. wide with the administrative 


content to work at low wages (many of them 
worth no more) in consideration of the compara- 
tive permanence of the employment, and when 
the periodical contract for a district changes 
hands, they follow it to the new contractor. As 
a general rule, the building operative works 524 


hours in summer, and 47 in winter. In London 
wages are as follows :— 
Rate 
Per hour. Commonly 
Allowed. 
EIXCAVACOL as clan vitie Os. 6id..... 0s. 74d 
Labourers. s.s ssc Orbe are. 7 
Scaffolder .......... 0 6d 28. Oul ae 
Bricklayer ........ 0 (9 age 0 103 


(Do. when on gauged work 10d., difference 
seldom claimed or allowed in building 


axes at right angles to the south boundary, | block. The patients’ entrance is at west end accounts.) J 
or in the direction of north and south, thus! of pavilion. On the south side of adminis- ei eou se teeeceeees ; be 103 
giving a free air space round each pavilion. | tration department is a long pavilion divided Garpenten es ech ae 0 9° 0 104 
The author rightly says to place them parallel | into three wards, one for 30 beds (90 by 24) at Joiner oe 0 105 
to the south boundary would be to injuriously | east end, a centre ward for 24 beds (74 by 24), Smilth 5.c,v osama an WS, 0 10% 
overshadow the new pavilions by the backs|and at west end a ward for 16 beds; with Plasterer ...... ire domgaem 0 103 
of houses of Lexham-gardens. The three j nurse, bath-room, and stairs between each. — and glazier... - ie : 103 
pavilions give a total accommodation of 312; | On the first floor, the lunatic pavilion has a Hae ee Leak 0 62 0 7 
two of them may be erected without disturb- Lok eet om e - 


1may b ward for 28 beds, and a day-room at west 
ing the existing iron building. The plans | end for four beds. A concrete flat over 
show each pavilion 72ft. apart, and contain-| corridor connects it with the administrative 


Watchman, 21s. to 25s. per week; foreman— 
various—average about 60s. per week. 


ing a ground floor and three floors over) 
Hach ward is 72ft. by 24ft., and contains 
24 beds. There is also an isolation ward 
for four beds. Between the latter and -the 
ward proper are a ward-scullery with win- 
dows overlooking both rooms, and a staircase 
with central lift for patients. At the sides 
of ward project a bath-room, lavatory, and 
three w.c.’s, a slop sink, and one w.c. for 
each isolation ward. These conveniences 
have intercepting lobbies. ach patient has 
§64c.ft. provided, or 72ft. super. of floor 
area and 6ft. of wall spaco. The isolation 
wards have 1,000c.ft. per bed, and the wards 
are 12ft. in height. The walls are specified 
to be finished in cement, with rounded corners. 
A polished pitch pine floor is provided for 
each ward. The wards will be lighted by 
Wenham or Meteor pendent gas-lamps, 
warmed by stoves and radiators, and have 
fresh-air inlets in connection with brick flues 
14in. square on each side external wall, 
there being grated openings at ceiling level 
which will lead to a shaft with a Boyle’s 
air-pump ventilator on the roof. The 
administration block is planned on the 
principle of a central zone. On the east side 
is the kitchen and offices; on the west side 
the general stores, to which access is ob- 
tained from main entrance—a desirable 
arrangement. The kitchen has a central 
open roof and skylight, and is opposite to, 
or on the same axis as, the general store. 
The residences of doctor and steward form 
the north and south sides of the block in 
front, with matron’s and nurses’ rooms 
arranged at the sides with bay windows. 
The lunatics will be provided for on the 
ground floor of the first pavilion, facing 
Marloes-road, the ward to contain 12 beds, 
a day-room, padded room, attendants’ room, 
&e., are shown in connection. The escape 
bridges between the lavatories of the payilions 
are useful adjuncts in case of fire. 

Design B shows the wards planned to run 
east and west, parallel to the boundary—a 
less satisfactory arrangement. The elevations 
sent in are designed to harmonise with the 
existing brick buildings in a kind of Eliza- 
bethan style. The cost of the buildings 
(coloured red), including lighting and drain- 
age for administrative block and 112 beds, is 
estimated at £16,750; the cost for the same 
and 312 beds is £30,450. 

Mr. Delissa Joseph’s design, awarded 
second premium, shows aningenious arrange- 
ment of blocks. The payilions are arranged 
at right angles to south boundary, and the 
administrative block is situated parallel to 
Marloes-road, on the west side of site, the 
steward’s and medical officer’s residences 
being at each end, but isolated from the 
official departments. The pavilions of wards 
are well separated, and are connected by 
corridors, with the required adjuncts. They 


isolation wards, 
Newman and Newman have a similar dis- 
tribution or plan; the lunatic pavilion being 
a short block on the north side of the ad- 
ministrative block. 
join the pavilions and official department. 


block, where matron’s and nurses’ bedrooms, 
and operation-room are located. The south 


pavilion has wards for 30, 28, and 16 beds 


respectively. The third and fourth floors 
are similarly arranged. The elevations are 
proposed to be of brick, carrying out the style 
of the old buildings. The estimated cost is 
£15,500. Mr. Francis J. Smith, of Winchester 
House, Old Broad-street, shows two pavilions 
at right angles to south boundary, each for 
24 beds, joined by a range of buildings 


parallel thereto; the isolation wards are 
between the pavilions. 


The plans are drawn 


to a small scale. Mr. William Bradford has 


a design having three pavilions running east 
and west, connected at the west end by a 
long block of administrative offices towards 
Marloes-road; a long corridor in the rear of 
block gives access to each pavilion. Mr. Henry 
W. Hunt has a plan showing a large ad- 
ministrative block connected by corridor to a 
long pavilion running east and west. Wards 
for 36 beds are provided at the east end, and 


wards for 26 beds at the west end, with 
&c., between. Messrs. 


Connecting corridors 


NOTES ON BUILDING PRICES.—III. 


By Joun Lzanina. 
; LABOUR. 


NE of the factors in the calculation of values 

is the cost of labour, of which, in its 
various phases, only Jong experience can judge 
wisely; but even the imexperienced may be 
certain that sanguine expectation of the result 
of a day’s work will always be disappointed. It 
is generally admitted that men do much less 
work per day than they did thirty years ago, 
when their wages were much lower. Although 
the trades-unions may be congratulated upon 
much of their past work, which has notably 
improved the condition of the workman, their 
maxim ‘‘A fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
wage,’ like Talleyrand’s ‘‘ Point du zéle, mon- 
sieur,’’ is, in the opinion of all but mechanics, a 
grave mistake. By it the capable and energetic 
workmen is reduced to the level of the compara- 
tively lazy; but, nevertheless, the testimony 
from all good judges to the capability of the 
British workman is no mean tribute to his 
powers. The lowest rate of wages is that in the 
schedules of the Government departments, and 
as these are tendered upon at a discount of 10 
per cent. and upwards, it may be inferred that 
the labour supplied at such prices cannot be of 
the highest quality, and when it is remembered 


which these schedules do not provide by any 
special clause, the uninitiated are lost in admira- 


a profit under such inclement conditions. 


that these rates cover establishment charges for 


tion of the ingenuity of the builder, who makes 


The 
truth is, however, that there are a number of men 


In some other parts of the country the wages 
paid are as follows :— 
Liverpool. Fareham. Colchester. 
0 d.. Os.5d. .. 0s. 6d. 
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Mason. (see ess 
Tiler and Slater 
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Painter 
Horse, cart, and 
man per day.. 
Two horses, cart, 
and man do... 14 0 
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There are many men who work at lower rates 


than the foregoing; but this is a matter with 


which the surveyor cannot deal: he must adopt 


the current rates—the consideration is not im- 


portant, for wages below the market rates always 
involve poor services. Employers pay work- 


men’s fares when the work is four miles from the 


shop, or pay for lodgings. Workmen sent from 
London to the country at the request of employers 
receive London rates, with an additional allow- 
ance for lodgings; the railway fare is paid from 
London to the works, and, if the workman is 
discharged by the employer, back to Loadon. 
Very good workmen are, in addition to the fore- 
going, paid 1s. per day ‘‘country allowance”’ as it 
iscalled. Engineers, like Maudslays, pay 28. per 
day. In London overtime is paid for as follows:— 
For the first hour after usual time, 1d. extra ; 
from the end of the first extra hour to 8 p.m. at 
the rate of 2d. extra per hour; after these hours, 
at the rate of time and a half. The extra time 
on Saturdays at the rate of time and a quarter up 
to five o’clock ; and after that time at the rate of 
time anda half. In ‘‘tide work’’ six hours is 
usually paid for as nine hours, and if more than 
six hours is available in a similar proportion ; the 
overtime rate applies to this time also. Working 
in water is paid at the rate of one-third more 
than ordinary pay, and the contractor finds 
water-boots. The War Office schedules provide 
as follows:—Whenever it may be necessary to 
employ workmen by the day between the hours of 
6 p.m. and 12 p.m., oron Sundays between 6 a.m. 
and 6 p.m., one-half the contract rates per day will 
beallowed in addition for such work, and when 
employed between the hoursof 12 p.m.and 6a.m., 
or on Sundays between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., double 
the contract rates per day will be allowed for such 
work. In like manner, whenever workmen are 
ordered to be employed on measured work at tide 
work, or during those hours of the night before 
specified or on Sundays, the extra rates for 
the labour only will be allowed in addition, pro- 
vided in each case the contractor’s claim is sup- 
ported by a written order signed by the super- 
intending officer, and the work is not specifically 
provided for in the schedule. In dealing with 
labour, whether in estimating or adjustment of 
accounts, the question arises as to the proportion 
of labourer’s time to be allowed to each mechanic. 
Day accounts almost invariably demand the same 
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amount of time on a particular item of work for 
labourer and mechanic, and it requires much 
judgment and experience of working processes to 
deal justly with such claims. Observation of the 
progress of an average building will show a vary- 
ing proportion at its successive stages ; taking an 
average for the whole period, three labourers to 
five mechanics is a reasonably close approxima- 
tion to the truth. The necessities of attendance 
are various; for works in which there is lifting 
and supporting, the labourer’s constant presence 
is necessary. In others the labourer takes to the 
place sufficient material for the piece of work, 
and goes to it no more, except to remove the 
unused material. In building brickwork, when 
the scaffold can be supplied from the ground, one 
labourer can supply two bricklayers. As the 
height increases more labourers will be required ; 
but one labourer can generally supply one brick- 
layer—the exceptionsare rare. Whenmenare doing 
gauged work, the progress is slow, and requires 
very little attendance. A mason fixing stone- 
work will generally require a labourer in constant 
attendance, and when the stones are heavy two. 
The mason working at a banker only requires 
labourers’ attendance for bringing the stone 
before working, and removing it afterwards. A 
slater generally requires constant attendance of 
a labourer, but often contents himself with a boy. 
The carpenter’s work—roofs, floors, partitions, 
&c.—generally requires one labourer to three 
carpenters, and if the timbers are heavy, one 
labourer to two carpenters. One labourer will 
attend to two joiners as a rule; one labourer will 
serve two plasterers; one labourer will serve two 
plumbers, often a boy will do it. When con- 
sidering charges for time in a day account, or in 
calculating prospective expenditure of time, 
observe that a workman often has to be specially 
brought from the contractor’s yard to do a certain 
work, and that the time for his journey should, 
in justice, be allowed. Capable labourers are 
often set to pull down brickwork for an altera- 
tion by the bricklayer, and bricklayer’s time 
charged for it. Labourers often limewhite and 
paint, and so save the time of more expensive 
men. Doubts are not seldom entertained by 
surveyors and others on charges for time, and 
their conclusions that it is overcharged are 
frequently correct; but mere moral certainty is 
not legal proof—it can only be a matter of opinion, 
and the opinions of experts have not such weight 
as might be desired. On any disputed point de- 
pendent upon opinion, evidence of equal force and 
diametrically opposed may be obtained if only 
trouble enough be taken to procure it. Conten- 
tions as to time are usually met by the builder’s 
production of his books, of which the day accounts 
are or should be exact copies. The only test of a 
day account is comparison with the result of a 
measurement and valuation at current rates ; but 
this is often fallacious. Many surveyors refuse 
altogether to criticise time charged in day 
accounts. They maintain that if absolute 
accuracy and proof is required, the work must 
be carefully observed by a clerk of works, or by 
the architect himself. The latter is, in most 
cases, impossible. 


CONSTANTS OF LABOUR. 


Constants are the most convenient form for 
the preservation and application of observation 
of the results of labour. When their importance 
is fully recognised we may hope to see an 
extended and complete series which will to a 
great extent supersede the current price-books. 
In the words of Gwilt, it is manifest that if 
the average time of executing each species of 
work were known, no difficulty could exist in 
fixing uniform rates of charge for it. In 
Gauthey’s ‘‘ Traité de la Construction des 
Ponts,’’ 1809, there are constants in all trades. 
Rankine gives some of these in his manual of 
civil engineering, and Cresy in his ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Engineering’’ translates them com- 
plete. They appear, so far as they go, to have 
been very carefully considered, but the changed 
circumstances of the artificers’ work, the lapse of 
time, difference of nationality, and the inferior 
quality of the French workman (forcibly illus- 
trated by Thomas Brassey’s experience during 
his construction of French railways) detract 
considerably from their value, and they are, 
consequently, hardly worth the trouble of trans- 
lation. Other French engineers, Geniey, Claudel, 
and others have pursued the study later, but 
only to a limited extent. Peter Nicholson, in his 
‘Dictionary of Architecture,”? gives a series for 
the trades of carpenter and joiner, characterised 


by the care which most of his work evinces. 
Gwilt, in his ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Architecture ”’ 
repeats them, and adds a few in the Masons 
trade. Dobson, in his ‘‘Guide to Measuring 
and Valuing Artificers’ Work,’’ gives constants 
in all trades. Rankine gives a few in his ‘‘ Useful 
Rules and Tables for Engineers.’”? For Mr. 
Hurst, in his ‘‘ Architectural Surveyors’ Hand- 
Book,’? has been reserved the distinction of 
presenting a series in all trades, which are 
admitted (by everyone qualified to judge) to be 
by far the most valuable contribution of recent 
years to the literature of estimating. The careful 
thought and long experience which they embody 
will be apparent to all who may have occasion to 
use them. Dobson's constants are described as 
including profit, and he does not say what the 
rate of profit is—a return to the worst character- 
istic of the price-books, and an apparent failure 
to grasp their essential idea, the recording of 
cost. ‘he mode of application of constants is so 
well known that a few words will be sufficient. A 
constant represents in days and decimal parts ofa 
day, the time whicha certain unit of work, asa yard, 
a foot, a rod, will require for its performance ; the 
amount of the workman’s wages for ten hours 
being multiplied by such constant, the result will 
be the cost of the unit as a yard, foot, or rod. 
An example of this is as follows :— 


The wages for 10 hours’ work 


being. Os..8dir eae 333 of £ 
Constant for 14 four-panel 

square door, including hang- 

114 cin Open Cicr Nee win ‘O77 of a day. 
Decimal OLLU ah. saiesnlersror siete . °025641=6d. per ft. 


If it should be necessary to analyse a constant 
to discover quantity of work per day of ten 
hours, to which it is equivalent, the division of 
one day by the constant will produce that result. 
The following is an instance :— 

Days of a 
Navvy. 
Excavating vegetable soil per cubic yard.. -045 
“045)1-00(22 yards 


100 
90 


10 
The student of prices will find it instructive to 
collect all the constants of labour he can find, 
arranging them in a book in parallel columns, 
for comparison, thus :— 
Excavate vegetable soil per cubic yard.. 
Rankine Hurst Dobson 
05 045 = -*088 


It is also good practice to put any acquired 
information into constant form. Thus, three men 
excavate 45 cubic yards of clay of a certain 
character in ten hours :— 

Yds. Day. Constant. 
45yds + 3 men = ldyds per man page eee 


100 
90 


10 


The observation of one man’s work is of little 
use in an inquiry of this kind. The industry and 
capability of men varies so much that constants 
must be based upon the average results of the 
labour of a number of men. ‘The value of the 
older existing constants like Nicholson’s, which 
are repeated in Gwilt’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia,’’ are 
affected by the smaller quantity of work done in 
an hour by a man now than at the time they 
were produced. 


ECONOMY OF LABOUR. 


Ina large work various labour-saving expe- 
dients may be adopted, which, in a smaller one, 
would be unreasonable. In such as these the 
advantages of competition lie with those con- 
tractors who are constantly engaged upon great 
works, with the requisite plant for the purpose. 
The use of overhead travellers, steam-engines, 
and cranes long enough to lift material from the 
cart or waggon and deliver it directly on the 
part of building where it is required, are obvious 
advantages. In London large cranes are now 
sometimes worked by hydraulic machinery con- 
nected with the main of the Hydraulic Power 
Company. In providing for these, it wiil be 
necessary to design the staging and its supports, 
charging it and the crane as use and waste. The 
hydraulic machinery may be hired from the 


Hydraulic Machinery Company, as in the next 
case of requiring use of crane, the site may not 
be near the line of hydraulic main, and may have 
to be worked by a steam-engine. A derrick 
crane, with 45ft. jib to lift 3 tons, with steam 
engine and boiler, weighs about 9 tons, and 
costs about £250. The fuel required, when in 
constant work, would be about 10 sacks of coke 
in 12 hours. A hand derrick crane of 20ft. 
radius and a jib 25ft. in length, to lift a ton, 
costs about £35; such as these are frequently 
used for suspending large stones in process of 
setting. As the staging for these is often fixed 
at a considerable height above the ground, 
timbers for the purpose of sufficient length in 
one piece are not obtainable; Qin. by 3in. 
deals ; llin. by 3in., or llin. by 4in. planks, or 
flitches of timber bolted together and breaking 
joint are used instead. Outlay on basketing 
and wheeling of earth is saved by the use of 
iron buckets holding half-a-yard or a yard of 
earth, which can be hooked on to the crane 
raised and lowered into the cart in the street. 
Whether the bucket shall be tipped into the 
cart or carried to its destination for conveni- 
ence of using a crane there, will depend upon 
circumstances, but generally the cart can be 
tipped at the end of its journey. Bricks also 
raised in a similar manner (by cranes) from 
the hold of a barge in wooden frames (as 
sketch) to fit a cart or van, each frame holding 
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about 280 bricks, may be carried three at a 
time by a two-horse van. They can then, 
without disturbance on their arrival, be hooked 
on to another crane and deposited close to the 
bricklayers. Bricks, when already deposited on 
the site, are rarely carried up ladders by 
labourers, some form of builder’s hoist being 
generally adopted for all works, except the 
smallest; a block and fall or a rubbish-wheel 
and fall is often used for raising material. 
Worked stone is often packed in a flat, wooden 
tray at the builder’s yard, laid on a truck which 
can be hooked on to the crane at the building 
and raised to its position. For the raising and 
conveyance of large stones from one part of a 
building to another overhead travellers can 
generally be economically used. In all these 
cases the fewer times the material is handled the 
greater the saving. But although the saving of 
labour in such cases is great, it is not so much as 
might be supposed, the expense of engines and 
cranes and their depreciation, and the convey- 
ance to and from the building, erection and re- 
moval of machinery, staging, &c., is a consider- 
able drawback. Moreover, the supports of 
travellers, gantries, &c., interfere with the 
straightforward progress of walls to an extent 
which architects will not always tolerate. For 
the comparison of machinery with manual labour 
see sections Mason and Carpenter. The exact 
apportionment of the cost of the work of steam- 
engines and machines to the particular items of 
work they contribute to produce, and so to find 
their share in prime cost is impossible; but a 
useful approximation may be arrived at. Prob- 
ably the best way is to add a uniform percentage 
upon the remainder of the cost of every article 
on which machinery has been used, made up as 
follows :— 
Per cent. per annum on the cost of engines £8. d. 
and machines for interest on outlay 
Do., for depreciation 
Total annual cost of fuel 
Total annual cost of water .............00. 
Total annual cost of engineer (for driving 
and repairs) 
Estimated annual rental of engine and boiler 
houses, and other buildings necessitated by 
machinery....... Se dieateieis/nd0.0 0.0.0 Soho Fe 


The comparison of an amount thus arrived at 
with a separate account of cost otherwise incurred 
upon all work for which machinery has been 
used, will show a proportion which may be 
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adopted for the calculation of a percentage to be 
added to every item according to its value. The 
oalculation will be still more useful if a separate 
account be kept for each trade in which 
machinery is used. Machinery may be adapted 
by a skilful machinist to the production of a very 
astonishing variety of work, put cases have been 
known of enthusiastic manipulators who have 
spent so much time upon such modifications that 
in the end the work has cost more than twice as 
much as it would have done by common methods. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


ONTINUING our gallery of portraits of 
practising British architects, we print to- 
day the sixteenth sheet. Mr. T. 8. Robertson, 
of Dundee, is the President of the Institute of 
Architectural Science and Art in that town. He 
has been in practice for thirty years, and has 
carried ouf many works. We may enumerate 
among the more recent of his buildings St. 
Margaret’s Church, Arbroath ; St. Stephen’s and 
Beach Churches, Broughty Ferry. Mr. Robert- 
son was among the first to use malleable iron 
beams for commercial buildings in Dundee, and 
ke has organised the annual exhibition of paint- 
ings there as joint Convener of the Hanging 
Committee. Other buildings of his which occur 
to be mentioned are :—Auchmithie parish church, | 
the restoration of the léth-century church of 
Foulis Easter, schools and hall at Morpeth, and 
Queen’s Jubilee Memorial Arch at the Public 
Park at Broughty Ferry. Mr. Robertson’s por- 
trait is from the studio of Messrs. James 
Valentine and Sons, Dundee. 

Mr. Henry Perkin, the President of the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society for 1889-90, 
is the son of the late William Perkin, F.R.I.B.A., 
of Leeds, who had a large and varied practice in 
the county of York for upwards of 40 years, and 
with whom the subject of this notice was in 
partnership. Since 1877 Mr. George Bertram 
Bulmer has been the co adjutor of Henry Perkin, 
and they now practise under the name of Perkin 
and Bulmer. Amongst the works executed are 
the following:—The churches of Aldbrough, 
Hult; Allerton, Bywater ; Barton-le-street, 
Hunslet Moor, Leeds; Woodlesford, and St. 
Cuthbert’s, Leeds ; the Mission Church at Whit- 
wood Mere; a mission room, St. Mark’s, Leeds, 
and another like work at Kirkstall. They re- 
stored Pool Church; the enlargement of St. 
Barnabas Church, Leeds, they did, and Clokaenog, 
North Wales. Among their school buildings are 
those at Altofts, Barlby, Arthington, Kippax, 
Bowers Row, Swilleigh; with more at Allerton, 
Pickhil, Thirsk ; Tarwell, Peterborough ; St. 
Cuthbert’s Parochial Buildings, Leeds, were 
built from this firm’s designs, and they en- 


larged St. Barnabas schools, besides build- 
ing’ schools at Westerdale, Yorks; Sheriff 
Hutton, the Primrose Hill Board School, 


Leeds, those at Gledhow, Leeds, and Huggate 
Schools, also the schools at St. Simon’s, Leeds. 
They designed vicarages for St. Peter’s, Hunslet 
Moor, Leeds ; Allerton, Bywater ; Alltofts, Nor- 
manton, and Whitwood Mere. Their chief public 
buildings are the new Police Courts at South 
Shields, Pontefract Town Hall, Victoria Hall, 
Burley-in- Wharfedale, Leeds and County Bank, 
Pontefract; National Provincial Bankof England, 
Whitby; Yorkshire Penny Bank, Halifax ; Penny 
Bank and Albany Hotel, Sheffield; the Consti- 
tutional Club, Burley-in- Wharfedale ; among 
their residences are Colne Hall, Lancashire ; 
Thornhurst, Headingley ; Residence, Whitby ; 
Hawkhills, Gledhow; Villas, Headingley and 
Garforth. Mr. Perkin is surveyor to two build- 
ing societies. His portrait is by Mr. T. D. 
Nettleton, of Leeds. 

Mr. EK. W. Mountford, F. R.I.B.A., the architect 
for the New Sheffield Municipal Buildings, has, 
amongst other works, built a lecture hall and class- 
rooms at Wandsworth; Church of St. Paul and 
vicarage, Forest-hill; chapels and schools, Elm- 
road, Beckenham; Northcote-road, Battersea; 
and at Barnes; a mission hall and class-rooms at 
Harlsfield; St. Andrew’s Church -in the same 
place; a lecture hall and clags-rooms at 
Cambridge; a hospital at Stratford-on-Avon, 
another at Whitchurch, Salop; at Stonelands, 
Sussex, he erected a house, entrance lodge, 
stables, and farm buildings; enlarged ‘‘ Karls- 
field,’ Wandsworth; and built houses at 


Shipston-on-Stour, Buxton; Earlsfield; others 
at Wandsworth, Guildford, Mast Plumstead, &e. 
His public library at Battersea was won in com- 
petition, and he has put up warehouses, &c., at 
Bow. He was first in a competition for a church 
at Woking, second for a hospital at Burnley, 
second for the Chelsea Library, and among the 
first six competitors for the Lincoln School of 
Art; Training College at Norwich, Cottage 
Hospital at Newbury, &c. Mr. Mountford was 
born in September, 1855, articled to Messrs. 
Habershon and Pite, of Bloomsbury-square, Sep- 
tember, 1871; and then became clerk of works 
at St. Stephen’s, Hounslow. He subsequently 
worked in the offices of Messrs. George Hlkington 
and Son and Messrs. Giles and Gough. He 
commenced private practice October, 1880, was 
librarian at the A.A. 1887-8-9, elected A.R.I.B.A. 
in 1881, and F.R.I.B.A. in 1890. His portrait 
was done by Mr. J. A. Draycott, of Birmingham. 

Mr. §. flint Clarkson, F.R.1I.B.A., was for 
four years (1872 to 1876) honorary secretary of 
the Architectural Association, was vice-president 
in 1876-77, and president during the session of 
1879-80. He was brought up in the school of 
Sir Charles Barry, having been for a number of 
years with Mr. John Gibson, the architect of 
the National Provincial Bank of England, who 
received the Royal Gold Medal this year. Since 
1867 he has carried on architectural practice 
from London in conjunction with his partner, 
Mr. John Clarkson, having also offices at Poplar 
and St. Alban’s. Mr. Flint Clarkson is district 
surveyor under the Metropolitan Building Act for 
North Chelsea. He is a member of the Board of 
Examiners in Architecture. His portrait was 
taken for our series by Mr. J. Barnard, of St. 
Alban’s. 

Mr. Edward John Tarver, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
was educated at Eton College and Bruce Castle. 
He was articled to the late Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, 
F.S.A., March, 1858, took students’ prizes at 
R.I.B.A. and A.A., 1861-2, was editor of the 
A.A. Sketch-Book at its starting in 1867, and 
President of the Architectural Association in 
1874. He was the first paid lecturer at the A.A. 
on the ‘‘ History of Architecture ’’ for six years 
from 1881; he was one of the six selected archi- 
tects out of forty-three candidates for the post of 
superintending architect to the Metropolitan 
Beard of Work in 1887; he is certified compe- 
tent to act as district surveyor, and has acted as 
an extra examiner at the R.I.B.A. associates’ 
examination. He delineated Sandringham Church 
by command of H.R.H. the Crown Princess (the 
Empress I'rederick) for reproduction at Potsdam 
in 1865; amongst buildings of various kinds, in- 
cluding churches, town and country mansions 
and other houses, schools, &e., he has carried 
out the following :—Church of All Souls’, Har- 
lesden (illustrated ‘‘B.N.’’), begun in 1878, 
completed Feb., 1890; parish church of St. 
Peter, Tyringham, memorial to the: late Mr. 
W. B. Tyringham; Hooton Chapel, for Sir 
John Essington, Bart. ; Willesden parish church, 
much enlarged ; Mausoleum, Rossmore, for Lady 
Rossmore; repairs and additions to several old 
churches, many in Norfolk and Suffolk. The 
first house built by him, being handed over to 
him by his master, Mr. Ferrey, was Down 
Amney Parsonage, for the late Rev. Greville 
Phillimore, in 1863; Broadstairs Rectory, one 
of the earliest ventures in the modern style now 
generally adopted, in 1870; many buildings at 
Wadhurst Park, the seat of Mr. C. de Murrieta, 
including the mansion in 1872 (illustrated 
‘“B.N.’’), considerably enlarged in 1881, since 
which time he has carried out other works on 
the estate, one recently finished; also additions 
to, and rebuilding after the fire, No. 11, Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens, for Mr. de Murrieta’s 
brother, the Marquis de Santurce; hunting-box 
at Ardennes, for the Duchess of Ossuna; altera- 
tions and additions at Parkfield, Hallow, for Mr. 
C. W. Lea, 1877 and 1886; additions at Colt- 
hurst, for the late Sir John Holker, attorney- 
general; has also been successful in curing 
obstinate down-draughts in St. Michael and All 
Angels’ Church, Paddington; and has been 
employed in cases of party-walls, rights of light 
and air, &c. The photograph reproduced is by 
Mr. W. H. D. Pym, of Streatham. 

Mr. Walter Green Penty, F.R.I.B.A., the 
President of the York Architectural Association, 
has designed and carried out several important 
buildings in York and neighbourhood. Of public 
buildings, his principal works are the York In- 
stitute of Art, Science, and Literature, the foun- 
dation-stone of which was laid by H.R.H. the 


Prince of Wales when visiting the Royal Agri- 
cultural Show at Yorkin 1883, and the York 
Liberal Club, opened in 1888. He is the archi- 
tect of several residences, amongst which may 
be mentioned ‘‘ Burnholme,’’ near York, and 
‘¢ Brooklands,’’ Selby, Yorks. Several of the 
new blocks of business premises erected in the 
city of York during recent years are from his 
designs, and he has also been the architect of 
some large warehouses, flour-mills, and other 
buildings of a constructional character on the 
banks of the rivers Ouse and Foss; a flour- 
mill, silo-house, &c., which, when completed, will 
be probably the most complete in the United 
Kingdom, is now in progress from his designs. 
He has also built a number of homesteads in the 
North and East Ridings of Yorkshire. On the 
formation of the York Architectural Association 
in 1882 he was chosen the first president, and 
was again elected for a second period of two 
years in 1888. In 1883 he was elected on the 
City Council, but retired in the following year. 
He has also held the appointment of surveyor to 
the York Union Rural Sanitary Authority since 
1876. He has taken a great interest in the York 
Architectural Association, and has also lectured 
on architectural and artistic subjects before the 
members of the York Institute of Art, Science, 
and Literature, and the York Arts Guild. His 
portrait is by Mr. W. Eskett, of York. 
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THE LATE SIR EDWIN CHADWICK. 


ULL of years and honours, Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.C.B., the father of modern 
sanitary science, died on Saturday at his resi- 
dence, Park Cottage, East Sheen, in his 91st 
year. Educated as a barrister, Edwin Chadwick 
early devoted himself to the study of the causes 
of zymotic diseases, and the means by which the 
losses of health and life resulting therefrom 
could be diminished. Chadwick then preached 
to a generation with ears that were deaf and 
eyes that were blind to the startling facts he 
rought before them ; but though his views on 
cleanliness were rudely ridiculed, Jeremy Bent- 
ham left him a small* legacy and part of his 
library. Earl Grey nominated Chadwick in 
1833 as assistant commissioner to inquire into the 
operation of the Poor Laws of England and 
Wales, and the outcome of his searching investi- 
gations and elaborate report was the passing of 
the Poor Law Act. Mr. Chadwick was appointed 
secretary to the Poor Law Board, and during 
more than twenty years his labours in connection 
with it and the General Board of Health were 
untiring. Factory labour, half-time, and in- 
struction occupied some of his attention. In 
1338 he obtained a special commission of inquiry 
into the prevention of disease and the improve- 
ment of dwellings in England and Wales, and 
in 1848 one on interments in towns, which laid 
the foundation for subsequent legislation. In 
1848, Mr. Chadwick was appointed a Com- 
missioner of the General Board of Health, from 
which he retired nearly six years later on a well- 
deserved pension of £1,000. His services to the 
country were only tardily and grudgingly acknow- 
ledged. Created a C.B. in 1848, he was only a 
twelvemonth since advanced to the rank of knight 
in the same order. His labours have been 
indefatigable in all matters relating to the health _ 
and welfare of the people, and were continued 
to the last. His volume on ‘‘The Health of 
Nations,’’ of which an abridged edition, revised 
by Dr. W. B. Richardson, has just been pub- 
lished, is a standard work on the subject of the 
benefits conferred on the people by attention to 
hygienic rules. Chadwick was an earnest worker 
in the Sanitary Institute from its formation, 
and was half-a-dozen years president of the 
newly-organised Association of Public Sanitary 
Inspectors, and his address to that body, read in 
his absence through enfeebled health, at the 
Annual Congress at Leamington in October last, 
was as fresh and vigorous in style as any of his 
earlier writings. His funeral took place on 
Wednesday at Mortlake Cemetery, and was 
largely attended. 


A plan, prepared by Messrs. Morris and Hunter, 
Ayr, for the pedestal of the Ayr Burns statue, has 
been adopted by the Burns Committee. The pedestal 
is 12ft. high, and is to be of grey granite, with 
spaces for four bronze panels. On one side will be 
carved a thistle, and on the other sides flowers, or 
other devices, emblematic of England, Ireland, and 
the colonies. 
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CONTENTS. of blue to match the general wall decoration. 

a The principal dining-room, the Palm Room, is 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—DESIGNS FOR THE 
NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, SHEFFIELD.—TWO CROSIERS 
SIGNED BY J. D. DDING.— i N BROS.’ 
DESIG D. SEDDING.—MESSRS. HUDSON BROS are all small apartments. 
NEW PREMISES, LUDGATE HILL.—SKETCHES FROM THE 
TIVOLI.—OLD ARMOUR AND FURNITURE FROM THE CASTLE 


OF NUREMBERG. 


Our Illustrations, 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
(Sux description on p. 40.) 


concrete or stone. The builders are Messrs. 


Kirk and Randall. 


and Messrs. Geo. Jackson and Sons. 


NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, SHEFFIELD. of the interior decoration was designed by Mons. 


Fottow1ne up the views already given in our 
pages of three of the six final designs, and 
including the selected one, we print to-day two 
sheets of geometrical drawings which we select 
as being among the best in the competition. 
They represent Mr. F. H. Tulloch’s design, 
already described by us last week. Illustrations 
of the three remaining designs will follow in due 
sequence. 


out by Messrs. Geo. Jackson and Sons. 


illustrated the Flemish Rooms. 


CASTLE. 
TWO CROSIERS. 


Tue episcopal staff of the Diocese of Bath and 
Wells, and that for the Bishop of Connecticut, 
are from the designs of Mr. J. D. Sedding. The 
basis of the crook in each case is of ivory, 
mounted with silver-gilt enrichments and figures, 
the ornaments being set in parts with jewels. 
The drawings given herewith show the arrange- 
ments adopted in each case, the illustrations 
being reproduced from the author’s working 
cartoons. 


garian ash and oak. The front is richly carved, 


bold pilasters, 
double doors. Shelves are fitted in the interior, 


NEW BUILDINGS, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


TuEsE buildingshave just been erected for Messrs. 
Hudson Bros., provision merchants, as a central 
depot. The lower part of the front to Ludgate- 
hill is of grey and red granite supplied by Messrs. 
Whitehead and Sons, of Aberdeen, and the 
portion above the granite is faced with Brack- 
nell red bricks and Mansfield stone dressings. 
There is a large basement with vault under 
pavement, the walls of which are lined with 
white glazed bricks. The first and second floors 
are to be let as chambers or offices, and the third 
floor will be occupied by Messrs. Hudson Bros. 
There will be communication between this floor 
and the ground floor by means of a private stair- 
case. The building is being carried out by Mr. 
W. Shepherd, builder, of Bermondsey, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
J. W. and R. F. Beaumont, architects, of 73, 
Queen Victoria-street, London, and No. 10, St. 
James’s-square, Manchester. Mr. V. Hibbins is 
acting as clerk of works. 


4ft. Gin. wide, and 3ft. 4in. deep. The central 


marquetry of different woods in floral decoration. 


work, for besides being elegant in its proportions 
and graceful in its outlines, it is thoroughly 


and plentiful cupboard room, as also a com- 
modious shelf. The other piece of furniture is a 
curious old Nuremberg Dresser of Hungarian ash, 
with scroll work of other woods in relief, It 
contains two doors in the body, with drawers 
under, and has a receding top ornamented with 
carved scrolls and fitted with drawers. These, 
with the two carved Chairs of usual German 
16th-century design, are some of the more 
striking articles of furniture, of which there 
was not such a large collection as might have 
been expected. Coming to the arms and armour, 
which alone numbered some three hundred pieces, 
we show in our sketch three complete Suits of 
Armour, the earliest (that to the right) being a 
16th-century tournament cap a pie suit, the 
helmet being furnished with visor, and having 
sharp-pointed top. The Suit to the left of 
central cabinet is also complete cap a pie armour, 
with goose-breasted cuirass, hinged finger gaunt- 
lets and shoulder wings. It comes from Augs- 
burg, and is early 17th century. The figure in 
the left foreground is clad “in 17th-century 
German cavalier armour. It is a fine suit, con- 
sisting of breast-plate, curious collar and shoulder 
blades, back and front, leg pieces with 16 hingings 
and winged helmet, the whole being studded with 
nails; the gauntlets have hinged fingerings. 
Arranged on the walls, or leaning against them, 
we have shown typical implements of war—some 
of them ugly customersindeed. Halberds, spears, 


SKETCHES FROM THE ‘ TIyorzI.’? 


Tue ‘‘ Tivoli’? Theatre and Restaurant, which 
has just been opened to the public, is erected on 
the site of the old Tivoli in the Strand, and has 
cost upwards of £260,000 to build and decorate. 
The plans were originally made by Mr. W. 
Emden, and have been carried out by Mr. C. J. 
Phipps, F.S.A. The grand entrance is Indian, 
or, more strictly speaking, Moresque in character, 
The wall decoration consists of a series of arches 
springing from slender columns, the spaces 
between being filled with a close Oriental 
diaper in fibrous plaster. The colouring is 
three shades of blue, ivory, and gold ; the dado 
is formed of hand-painted tiles, painted in shades 


silvered glass between, but a series of double- 
fluted pilasters have been added on each side of 
60 | the palm panels, and the silvered glass reduced 


naissance in style, and is coloured in blue- grey 
There are also five private dining- 
rooms, the Louis XV. (the largest), the Pompeian, 
Japanese, Moorish, and the Masonic Room; these 
The Louis XV. is in 
terracotta, pale grey and gold, with silk panels 
above the dado, divided by ornamented pilaster 
panels. The Japanese Room has also silk panels, 
but in strips of blue and brown, the dado, doors, 
and all the woodwork being in pitch and yellow 
pine, with painted subjects; these rooms have no 
fireplaces, but are heated by coil-cases. All the 
staircases and floors in the building are either 


The decoration has been 
carried out by Messrs. Heighway and Depree 
The whole 


Chambon, of Brussels, and Mr. H. René Rainger, 
who personally superintended the work carried 
We pub- 
lished a drawing of the exterior, as also a view 
of the Palm Room, in the Burtpinc News for 
October 26, 1888; and on November 16, 1888, we 


OLD ARMOUR AND FURNITURE FROM NUREMBERG 


AmonG our illustrations this week is one of a 
gronp of furniture, arms, and armour from the 
historical collection which once found a home in 
the Royal Castle of Nuremberg. The piece of 
furniture seen to the right hand of our plate is 
an Early Nuremberg Wardrobe made of Hun- 


and the construction accentuated by the three 
the central one dividing the 


and there are two drawers below. This piece is 
very rare, and stands about 6ft. 8in. high, is 


cabinet of Nuremberg work is a well- proportioned 
and interesting piece; it is richly inlaid with 


It would form a good model for modern cabinet 


useful, for it has a goodly number of drawers 


4] 


javelins, battle-axes, and war-clubs, cross-bows, 
and swords, both single and double-handed. 
Amongst the latter is the ferocious Swiss two- 
handed sword, with curious guard, and whose 
blade has two double blood canals. This wide- 
reaching instrument is 6ft. Gin. long. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Ross.—In an open competition for the erec- 
tion of ten almshouses and a common hall to be 
erected at Ross by Mr. T. Blake, of Rogs, the 
design by Mr. G. H. Godsell, bearing the motto 
** £1,000,”” was awarded the first premium. The 
work will shortly be commenced. 


SHEFFIELD Municrpa, Burtpincs.—The par- 
ticulars which we published on June 27 last, 
concerning Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs’ claim, in 
consequence of the patent taken out by the firm 
for securing the right of reproducing the scheme 
of planning adopted in their original design for 
the Sheffield Municipal Offices, is attracting 
some attention in the profession.. These archi- 
tects have informed us this week that their patent 
will be completed in due course, when they will 
take care to publish the specification, so as to 
afford the profession and the public every 
opportunity to raise objections to the same. 


Woop Carvine.—The second competition for 
carving and art woodwork, held by the Wor- 
shipful Company of Carpenters in their hall in 
London-wall, has just taken place, and it is 
satisfactory to learn that in the number of ex- 
hibits—but more particularly in the quality of 
the work shown—there was a marked improve- 
ment on that of last year. Money prizes to the 
amount of nearly £60 were awarded besides 
medals, and the company have every reason to 
hope that with these competitions and the school 
of wood carving they have established at Chapel- 
street, Bedford-row, a fresh impetus will be 
given to the art of wood-carving in this country. 
The next competition will be held in June, 1891, 
and the syllabus of same will be ready in the 
course of this month. The following were the 
successful exhibitors: —E. H. Atkins, silver 
medal for a chair; T. Jacob, bronze medal for a 
table ; G. Mason, £3 for truss; A. Hooydonk, £2 
tor truss, special prize; W. Clayton, £5 for end 
of church seat; W. Metcalf, £3 for end of church 
seat; R. A. Brangan, £3 and bronze medal for 
bracket ; Osmond, jun., £1 10s. for bracket; H. 
Cooper, £1 for bracket; J. A. Vogt, £4 and 
bronze medal for frieze ; A. W. Yeomans, £2 for 
frieze ; W. Clayton, £2 for frieze; J. Wilkie, £2 
for back for hall chair; R.S. Barnes, £5 for fruit 
and flowers; J. Osmond, £3 for panels; J. 
Journaux, £2 for panels; J. Brudtuer, £2 for 
panels, special prize; J. Rowell, £1 10s. for 
panels; Edith M. Holt, £1 for panels; P. H. 
Peach, 10s.; C. Wilson, 15s. Those under 18 
years of age:—H. Grimwood, £2; A. E. Halli- 
day, £1.; C. Nott, 10s. 


6 —“_. 
CHIPS. 
A church to seat 250 persons is in course of 
erection at Beaufort, Mon. Messrs. Halliday 


and Anderson, of Cardiff and Llandaff, are the 
architects. 


The new hospitals, Rochester, are warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
stoves with ornamented tiled sides, supplied by Mr. 
EK. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


The new Nunhead and Shortlands Railway has 
been commenced this week. A quantity of plant, 
&c., has been deposited on the ground near Nunhead 
Station in readiness for the works. By this short 
junction railway the London Chatham and Dover 
Railway Company will tap an increasing district at 
present badly served, and will provide an alter- 
native route for main line trains to that through the 
long Sydenham and Penge tunnel. 


Mr. G. F. Watts has just completed a new por- 
rait of Lord Tennyson, uniform in size with the 
other portraits of eminent men belonging to the 
“* Little Holland House Gallery.’’ 


Memorial stones of a Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
chapel were laid at Cadoxton, near Barry, on Wed- 
nesday week. The chapel is being built from plans 
by Messrs. Seward and Thomas, of Cardiff, and 
will cost about £1,000. Mr. Griffith Jones is the 
contractor. 


The Darcey monument in the Church of St. 


Botolph, Aldgate, has just been restored and set up 
afresh at the cost of the descendants of Lord Darcy. 


Messrs. Daymond, of Vauxhall Brid ge-road, carried 
out the work, 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


ANITARY engineers and surveyors have to 
S thank the late Sir Edwin Chadwick for 
their means of livelihood. In the days when the 
world was compassed about with much filth, 
when middens and open sewers festered in town 
and country, when the water supplies contained 
both victuals and drink, a ‘‘sanitary engineer ”’ 
would have starved. At the present time there 
are a very large number of men who have grown 
fat—in a metaphorical sense, at least—on ‘‘ sani- 
tary work.”? Engineers proper do not find a 
chance for railway-constructing, canal-digging, 
or bridge-building to be a common occurrence in 
their lives at the far end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and architects proper (or improper?) have 
found the crumbs that fall from Mr. Buggins’s 
table insufficient for their daily sustenance: but 
in the rummaging-about in dark basements for 
recalcitrant drain-pipes, the insertion of newly- 
invented siphons, traps, gullies, &c., the anni- 
hilation of the old race of pan-closets, and in the 
general remodelling of drainage arrangements, 
scope for ingenuity and means of employment 
have been found. ‘This for the last-named indi- 
viduals. The engineers have scored more heavily, 
and are, if anything, more deeply indebted to 
Sir Edwin Chadwick. They have found bolder 
work in the redraining of whole towns, and in 
the remodelling of city sewers. Young archi- 
tects who never would have got hold of the right 
end of a practice by means of an ordinary 
architectural job have gained a measure of inde- 
pendence by virtue of the proficiency they have 
displayed in ‘‘ sanitating’’ a house or two; and 
young engineers who, while evidently embryo 
Brunels and Stephensons, would never have risen 
above a resident engineership, have won some 
degree of renown by successfully competing for 
the sewering of Slowtown-in-the-Mud. It may 
be thought that I lack seriousness in these asser- 
tions; but I can say with the Apostle, that I 
speak of that which I know, and testify to the 
things I have seen. 


Great, indeed, has been the advance in matters 
hygienic since the ‘‘ Father of Sanitary Science”? 
began to work and write. Nevertheless, the 
present condition of things is open to vast im- 
provement. ‘There are doubtless many ideas of 
Sir Edwin Chadwick that have never been 
worked out and practically applied. I cannot 
but think, for example, that it must have been 
offensive to the aged sanitator to see, and what is 
worse, to detect the presence of, by the nasal organ, 
the myriad of sewer ventilators—such common 
objects of the London streets. To a man always 
labouring on some scheme for benefiting the 
health of the community in general—and often 
of London in particular—it must frequently have 
become evident that something was wrong with 
a system that proved such a general nuisance in 
the heat of summer. The shortcomings of our 
London sewerage arrangements may escape 
the attention of eminent persons engaged in 
their amplification, and may not be observed by 
those who devote their time to sewage disposal ; 
but they are evident enough at all times to those 
ordinary individuals who think at all of the health 
of London, and in hot weather they are made 
apparent to the most easy-going citizen. This 
defect or misapplication of ventilators to London 
sewers may have escaped the attention of the 
father, not only of sanitary science, but of pro- 
fessors of sanitation, and, if so, I can only hope 
that some day one of the numerous sons will take 
up the matter and induce authorities to look 
about for some method of reform. To so deal 
with the air of the sewers that it may not be dis- 
charged under our noses, and in its crude state, 
cannot be such a very difficult task for engineers 
in 1890. It would, indeed, appear to be one of 
those things that are neglected because they are 
80 simple. 


As for the manufacturers of sanitary wares, 
they have had a rare benefit out of the reforms 
of the last few years. Fortunes must have been 
made in drain-pipes alone. We can get no 
better idea of the development of sanitary science 
than that afforded by a consideration of the ex- 
tent of the industries engaged in making glazed 
earthenware goods of one kind and another. They 
have grown to an enormous size, some of the 
largest business concerns being those principally 
engaged in turning ‘the crude clay into the 
various pipes, &c., required in a complete and 
efficient drainage system on the most approved 
modern principles. Should it be proposed, as I 
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doubt not it will be, to raise a monument in 
memory of Sir Edwin Chadwick, some of the large 
manufacturers ought to consider it their duty to 
come forward with liberal subscriptions. Their 
business has arisen from the rage for sanitation, 
and not a merely passing rage, but one that hasa 
permanent hold on the world. Long may it so 
continue to do, and may the improvements 
effected be but a fragment of the whole benefits 
to come. And, above all, may the principles of 
sanitary science become more clear, its applica- 
tions more simple, and may they be jealously 
guarded against self-seekers and faddists, who 
either complicate and involve or add superfluities 
and over-refine ! 


I foresee an increase in the smoke nuisance. 
From a certain date last week, I believe the ‘‘re- 
forms’’ comprised in the abolition of some old 
dues that afforded a substantial relief to the rates 
in London, and hurt no one, came into operation. 
Jn consequence, I understand, the import of coal 
into the Metropolis has at once vastly increased. 
Coal is cheaper, and will be in the future, so far 
as concerns the London buyer. The result of 
cheapening any article of commerce is generally 
waste. Waste of coal means so much more smoke 
—and this is the pleasant reflection before us in 
view of next winter. 


The County Council have shortly to elect a 
new chairman—for what reason is not very 
apparent. At the weekly meeting, on Tuesday, 
Lord Rosebery stated that he proposed to 
send in his resignation some time this week 
or next—his resignation will be declared 
the week after, and at the last meeting 
before the summer recess the election would 
take place. I presume Lord Rosebery can 
stand for re-election; anyhow, the Council will 
not get a better chairman. I may be wrong ;*but 
it seems to me that often the Council would have 
gone sadly astray but for the staying power and 
moderation of its chairman. I doubt whether 
the Council would have acceded to the recom- 
mendation of the Improvements Committee that 
it ‘‘be instructed at the next meeting of the 
Council to bring up details of the schemes for 
improvement to which we refer’? — various 
improvements proposed by the Committee— 
unless Lord Rosebery had emphatically given it 
as his opinion that in the proposed improvement 
‘‘betterment’’ did not play either a large ora 
prominent part. As a consequence, the Council 
agreed to the recommendation, and we are 
happily, it is to be hoped, spared an extraordinary 
and ridiculous performance. ‘This would have 
consisted in the Council’s ‘“ blocking”? or laying 
aside every proposed Metropolitan improvement 
until Parliament have recognised the principle of 
betterment, and its enforcement in every pro- 
posed future improvement! Many will smile 
at the idea of such a thing; but it does appear 
from the words in the report of the Improve- 
ments Committee that this was nearly coming 
to pass. A farce it would have been, in every 
rational person’s estimation, and none need 
be so glad that the recommendation of the 
Improvements Committee was agreed to as the 
Councillors themselves. They will be well- 
advised in letting the betterment business drop 
fora bit. There has already been sufficient ex- 
pression of opinion to show that the betterment 
principle is generally unpopular—at any rate 
with regard to the Strand Improvements Bill, 
and to go in the face of this opinion, and the 
opinion of Parliament, will be a piece of folly 
which we would not accredit to the Council. The 
business, I take it, is to improve London for the 
citizens of London, and not to say, in a high- 
handed, dictatorial manner, that unless the im- 
provements are carried out on a certain principle 
they shall not be carried out at all. 


In pulling down old parts of London for im- 
provements, either public or private, many poor 
people are unhoused, and there is considerable 
anxiety evidenced in Parliament and elsewhere, 
at different times, that new accommodation 
should be provided in lieu of the old buildings 
pulled down. This thoughtfulness for the poor, 
who cannot help themselves in these matters, is to 
be commended, for there are cases where disturb- 
ances to make room for improvements in crowded 
sites may cause the greatest trouble. It may 
be necessary for a labouring man to be up so 
early in the morning that he must reside as close 
as possible to his place of business, and there 
may be other reasons for a man’s having to live 
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ina certain place. Apart from these considera- 
tions, it is a question whether the principles con- 
cerned warrant the replacing of the homes in or 
near their old positions. It is now possible for 
a labouring man, in consideration of a quarter of 
an hour’s wage, to go and return daily from the 
heart of London to ‘‘country suburbs,’’ where 
his family will be brought up healthy and 
happily, instead of in the misery and squalor 
of a city slum, and where, when his day’s work 
is done, he will have sources of recreation other 
than that afforded by the neighbouring public- 
house. It appears to me that the facilities offered 
by the nominal fares charged for working-men’s 
tickets into the suburbs are not sufficiently re- 
garded by persons who interest themselves in the 
matter of new dwellings, and that, in the develop- 
ment of the system of cheap railway travelling, 
many of the identical difficulties attendant upon 
city improvements will find an easy and happy 
solution. Gorn. 
OEE 


NEW HOSPITAL WINGS AT JAMES 
MURRAY’S ROYAL ASYLUM, PERTH. 


WE have received ‘‘A Description of the 
New Hospital Wings’’ to this asylum, 
by Dr. A. R. Urquhart and Mr. A. Heiton, 
¥.R.I.B.A. The authors describe the old asylum, 
opened 62 years ago, and arranged as two parallel 
blocks connected by a central administrative 
building. The south block contains six wards, 
three to each sex, and is of three floors. The 
lowest of them was used for excited patients ; 
but the day rooms were required for stores, and 
it was found adapted for sleeping accommodation 
only. On the principal floor above are the wards 
for chronic patients, over which are the wards 
for convalescents. The plan appended shows 
how these galleries have been altered from the 
central corridor arrangement. Referring to the 
north block, the authors point out the additional 
accommodation made for the sick and infirm 
patients by the new wings. The number of 
patients resident in the asylum may be thus 
increased from 95 to 126, ample space being 
found for nurses, attendants, stores, &c. As 
the Classical style of the original plan was 
found necessary to be adhered to, the arrange- 
ment shown in the plan suggested itself, 
and appears to meet the requirements in a 
very ingenious manner. ‘The wings extend east 
and west from the north or main block, thus 
forming right-angle projections. The inter- 
mediate gallery forms a useful separation between 
the old and new buildings, and is intended for 
the treatment of acute excited cases. The doors 
and windows are arranged to minimise noise and 
disturbance to other patients, and a resisting 
patient can quickly be restrained by attendants 
from both sides of the gallery. A bay window 
which can be curtained off, a fireplace and closet, 
and an airing terrace on the same level are pro- 
vided. Another gallery running N. and S. is 
connected at right angles opening into single 
rooms. ‘This gallery also has its lavatory, cloak- 
room, and porch, a bay window and fireplace for 
infirm patients. The-single rooms are arranged 
so that two communicate, and may be used as 
two bedrooms, or as parlour and bedroom. The 
gallery or corridor leads directly to a large day- 
room and dormitory, forming a return block 
to each wing, with lavatories in connec- 
tion. A service- room, with a projecting 
window overlooking day-room and dormitory, 
enables the attendants to serve the meals 
while overlooking the patients in the large 
rooms. The heating is by steam, delivered 
from the boilers at a pressure of 20lb., reduced 
to dlb. on the square inch. The steam is dis- 
tributed by 2in. cast-iron pipes behind the 
skirting of the outer walls, which are easily got 
at. The ventilation is also said to be satisfactory. 
Hach room and corridor has its independent supply 
of fresh air and exhaust. A concrete channel is 
made between two joists for cold air, lined with 
cement, one end communicating with the open 
air by a valved grating, and the other end with 
a grating in the skirting. From the ceiling of 
each room or corridor a 12in. square zinc pipe 
is led to the ridge with an exhaust ventilator on 
the top, and the draught is assisted by the gas-* 
pendant or the hot-water cisterns. Over the 
door of each room is also a ventilator that can be 
opened when the outer air is too cold. Dr. 
Findley’s observations on the heating and ven- 
tilation of the asylum show that the results of 
this natural system are satisfactory. Details of 
the warming and ventilating arrangements are 
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To obtain the full benefit of the sun- 
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a ee ee 
above. The east party-wall thus underpinned is 


riven. 
ine, the windows are made as large as possible, 
ind the proportion of window to wall-space in 
he principal rooms is 1 to 10. The sashes have 
1 deep bottom rail, and the soffit splayed up- 
yards and inwards, so that a current of air 
an be admitted at the sash check. In the 
principal rooms the windows are carried up in 
pediments to the ceiling level, and this upper 
light is of small, tinted panes, hung to fall 
inwards at the bottom to any desirable inclina- 
tion. As regards fittings and details, the wall- 
spaces are lined with moulded pitch-pine, 6ft. 
high; the upper portion of wall in day-rooms 
is finished in panels, with Keene’s cement 
mouldings, filled in with Japanese leather 
paper; the ceilings are coved and panelled in 
ornamental squares. Fireplaces (Barnard, Bishop, 
and Co.’s) are fitted in the rooms and corridors. 
The window recesses in the dormitories are 
filled with low cupboards of mahogany, and 
surrounded by ferneries and aquaria, and in the 
day-rooms have cushioned seats. 
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ARCHITECTS’ JOINERY. 


\ E have received Part II. of Mr. F. A. 
Fawkes’ work on ‘ Architects’ Joinery 
and its Ornament,’’ published by Mr. B. T. 
Batsford, which is an illustrated price list of 
various mouldings, plain and enriched orna- 
mental pine chimneypieces and overmantels, and 
dado panelling. Plate 30 gives a number of 
full-size sections of plain dado and picture rails 
of good profile, and photographs of the mouldings, 
giving an excellent idea of their actual appear- 
ance, follow in another plate. Many of them 
are very effective. Plain skirtings follow, show- 
ing examples from 9in. to 14}in. deep, ranging 
from 32s. to 48s. at per 100ft. run. The en- 
riched mouldings for dado rails show dentil, 
fluted, Vitruvian scroll, egg-and-tongue and 
Greek fret, Roman and Italian ornament en- 
richments. ‘These are also illustrated by photo- 
graphed examples. The mantelpieces are 
various, and four plates are devoted to them. 
The designs include the very plainest descrip- 
tion suitable for small sitting-rooms, bedrooms, 
and those for high-class residences range in price 
from £2 2s. to £12 10s., including overmantels. 
Dado panelling is also illustrated, and prices 
given. Mr. Fawkes’ joinery is manufactured at 
Chelmsford, and we recommend this supple- 
mentary and illustrated list to the profession. 
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UNDERPINNING OPERATIONS IN 
EUSTON-ROAD. 


HE alterations incident to town buildings 
frequently necessitate underpinning—an 
operation which requires close personal super- 
vision and much ingenuity. At the corner of 
King’s Cross and Euston-road two old houses 
are in process of conversion into a new restaurant 
for Messrs. Reggiori Brothers, the plans for 
which have been prepared by Mr. Robert Willey, 
F.R.LB.A., of Ludgate Chambers, and the 
work is being carried out by Mr. Howell J. 
Williams, builder, of St. Andrew’s-hill, E.C. 
On the ground-floor the plans propose a grand 
saloon, extending from EKuston road, 88ft. in 
depth, to King’s Cross theatre, and 16ft. in 
width to a distance from the footway to the 
front wall of the old houses. Beyond this the 
width is increased to the full extent of the two 
houses, the latter of which abuts on Liverpool- 
street. In both this street and Euston-road 
shop-fronts are required. Under the first house 
it was necessary to remove three of the four 
walls, the fourth wall being the party-wall 
dividing No. 3 from the adjoining house on the 
west side. The upper part of these houses 
required to be carefully supported by needles and 
uprights, and in the side abutting on the theatre 
as well as at the side party-wall, underpinning 
had to be resorted to so as to make the basement 
below the saloon 6ft. in height. The walls thus 
removed are supported beneath the first floor by 
three wrought-iron girders, two cross girders of 
16ft. bearing carrying the front and back walls 
of No. 3, and a long girder supporting the party- 
ewall on the east side. Thus three of the sup- 
porting walls have been removed; short needles 
were introduced under the chimney jambs of the 


party-wall and the front and back walls at’ just been opened by the Lord Bishop of Llandaff 
] 2 p of Llanda 
intervals, supported by dead shores. The walls. Y yuna: Gaannteadl Messrs. Halliday and 
below have been so successfully removed that not ' Anderson, of Cardiff and Llandaff, were the archi- 
a crack is visible in the-old walls and ceilings tects. 


18in. thick below and 14in. above the first floor, 
and the girder carrying it are supported at the 
ends by cast-iron ribbed stanchions, and by two 
intermediate iron columns resting on brick piers 
in cement brought up from the basement. 
shorter girders carrying the front and back of 
the house also rest on similar stanchions built 
into the walls. 
wall on the west side, also that of the theatre in 
the rear, has been undertaken in short lengths, 
about 3ft. at a time, and the new work rests on 
a bed of cement concrete 2ft. 9in. in depth. The 
theatre wall, which is not very sound in the 
bond, has been underpinned to a depth of 9ft. 
We congratulate Mr. H. J. Williams, the con- 
tractor, on the success attending the operations, 
which were of an unusually skilful character. 
The whole of two houses, three stories in height 
above the first floor, have thus been underpinned 
on every side, and the old walls below completely 
removed, their weight being transferred to girders 
and columns. 
from the fact that it has been accomplished 
without the slightest scttlement, and under the 
vigilance of surveyors acting for the adjoining 
properties. 
intended by P. Renouf, the foreman, and under 
the supervision of Mr. W. Chapman, clerk of 


The 


The underpinning of the party- 


The work is the more satisfactory 


The work has been carefully super- 


works, acting for the architect. 
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CHIPS. 
The Marquis of Ripon formally inaugurated 


on Monday a free public library which has been 
established at Barnsley through the munificence of 
Mr. Charles Harvey, of Park House, Ardsley. The 
circumstances under which the gift has been made 
are peculiar. In the year 1877 the Public Hall was 
opened, the erection of the structure having been 
carried out by the Barnsley Public Hall and 
Mechanics’ Institute Company, Limited. —The com- 
pany was floated with a capital of £16,000, but 
from the beginning it found itself in difficulties, and 
the property had to be mortgaged to the extent of 
£11,000. When it became impossible to pay the 
2 per cent. interest, Mr. Harvey, who held the mort- 
gage, offered to give it to the town fora free library, 
and £600 has been spent, under the direction of 
Mr. J. H. Taylor, the borough surveyor, in adapt- 
ing the building to its new purposes. 


Mr. A. W. Bean, J.P., died on Tuesday week at 
Danson Park, Welling, Kent, where he had resided 
for over a quarter of a century. He was a partner 
in the firm of Messrs. Jackson and Bean, con- 
tractors, a firm formerly well known throughout 
the country. Mr. Bean was in the 66th year of his 
age. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales opened, on 
Monday, Vauxhall Park, which has an area of 
about eight acres, and has cost upwards of 
£43,000. 


The Victoria Hospital at Folkestone was opened 
by the Duke of Edinburgh on Thursday, the 
8rd inst. It has been built at a cost of £7,000 ona 
site adjoining Radnor Park, and contains 3) beds. 
Mr. Joseph Gardner, of Folkestone, is the architect. 


The town council of Oswestry have appointed 
Mr. Thomas Lockwood, of Chester, architectural 
assessor in’ the forthcoming competition for new 
municipal buildings, at a fee of £30. The Duke of 
Norfolk, who owns, among his numerous inferior 
titles, that of Baron Oswaldestre, has offered a 
donation of £50 towards the cost of the buildings, 
with a letter expressing a hope that whatever 
style is chosen, it will be ‘‘a thoroughly English 
one.’ 

Last week it was stated that the architects for 
the new tower, Clifton College, were Messrs. Dunn 
and Hansom. We are requested to state that the 
ye were Messrs. Hansom and Bond, of 
Bristol. 


New paper-mills have been erected at Wookey, 
near Wells, and special attention has been paid to 
the ventilation, the extraction of the vitiated air 
being effected by Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son’s 
latest improved patent self-acting air pump venti- 
lators. 

A new post-office was opened at Totnes last 
week. It is built of brickwork with Bath stone 
dressings, from plans by Messrs. Heywood and 
Wooster, of Bath. Messrs. Brock and Ash, of 
Totnes, were the contractors. 

The foundation stone of the new church of St. 
Jude, at Shieldfield, Newcastle-on-Tyne, was laid 
on Friday. Mr. A. B, Plummer, of Newcastle, is 
the architect. 


A mission church to accommodate 150 adults has 


pals filled in with tracery. 


Building hrtelligqenee, 


Carpirr. — The foundation-stone of the 


Welsh Church of St. David in Howard Gardens 
was laid by Lord Tredegar on Wednesday week. 
The church is Perpendicular in style, and when 
completed will accommodate 500 worshippers. 
It will consist of a chancel 38ft. 6in. by 22ft. 3in.; 
nave, 67ft. by 24ft. 3in.; and north and south 
aisles 67it. by 11ft. 6in., divided from the nave 
by a moulded arcade carried on octagon shafts, 
with moulded caps and bases. 
to be surmounted by a clerestory, pierced with 
two-light windows with foliated heads, the aisles 
being lighted with traceried windows of different 
designs. 
shaped, and boarded underneath the timbers. 
This roof is to be constructed of unpolished pitch- 
pine and divided into three bays, with moulded 
arched ribs, and sub-divided into panels with 
transverse moulded ribs, a carved patera being 
placed at each intersection. 
nave and aisles will be similar, but will be 


These arches are 


The roof of the chancel will be barrel- 


The roofs over the 


divided into five bays, with hammerbeam princi- 
The seating and 
choir-stalls will be executed in unpolished oak. 
The passages in the nave and aisles will be paved 
with encaustic tiles, and the church will be 
heated with a small-tube high-pressureapparatus. 
Outside, the walls are to be faced with grey 
Maesycymmer stone in thin courses, and the 
dressings of the windows and doors are of Box 
Ground stone. The roofs are to be covered with 
green slates. The tower, measuring 13ft. 6in. 
at the base, and rising with spire to a height of 
100ft., will be situated at the north-east angle. 
The estimated cost of the complete church is 
£5,500. The first contract is let to Messrs. 
Shepton and Sons, of Cardiff, for £4,179. Mr. 
E. M. Bruce- Vaughan, of Cardiff, is the 
architect. 

Mippieszro’ Scoot Boarp. —On Monday 
last, the foundation stone of the Grange-road 
Schools was laid. The buildings, which will 
cost upwards of £20,000 including the site, stand 
upon a rectangular plot of ground, haying 
frontages to Albert, Grange, and Dunning roads. 
Accommodation is provided for 1,228 children. 
A department for the teaching of cookery is part 
of the scheme; there is also a caretaker’s house. 
In connection with each department there are 
covered play-sheds, and private rooms for the 
teachers. ‘The buildings, which will be fireproof 
throughout, are of brick with pressed brick 
facings and red stone dressings from the quarries 
at Corncockle, in Dumfriesshire. The style 
adopted isa free treatment of the Renaissance. 
The ventilation will be by fresh warm-air inlets 
and exhaust air-pump ventilators. Open fire- 
places are provided for auxiliary heating. The 
grates and mantelpieces are supplied by the 
Burmantofts Works, Leeds. The architect for 
the buildings is Mr. J. Mitchell Bottomley, 18, 
Albert-road, Middlesboro’-on-Tees, whose design 
was selected in competition under the adjudication 
of Mr. E. R. Robson, the architect to the Edu- 
cation Department. ‘The clerk of the works is 
Mr. T. Todd, and the contractor for the whole of 
the works is Mr. Joseph Lord, of Middlesbro’. 


NewcastLe-on-Tynz. — The foundation-stone 
of St. Augustine’s church, Brighton-grove, was 
laid last week. The church is being built from 
designs by Messrs. Johnson and Gibson, 
architects, by Messrs. N. and J. Reed, builders, 
Corporation-street. The edifice is designed ina 
simple type of Pointed architecture, and will be 
constructed entirely of stone. When completed 
it will consist of a chancel 35ft. by 25ft., with 
morning chapel on the south side and vestries on 
the north; a nave 85ft. by 29ft. having north 
and south aisles of the same length, and each 
about 12ft. wide. The nave is separated from its 
aisles by six arches on each side, and there will 
be a high clerestory of triple lancets, with a 
similar window at the west end, high up in the 
gables. The east window is also to be a triplet. 
There will be a high chancel screen under the 
arch, and the altar, with its reredos, will stand 
on a platform elevated by eleven steps above the 
floor of the nave. The roofs of both nave and 
chancel will be panelled internally with wood. 
The nave will be 44ft. high internally, and the 
chancel 35ft., and the external height of the 
ridge will average rather more than 60ft. above 
the ground. Only five bays of the nave are 
contracted for at present. When finished, the 
church will hold 900 people. 


Sourn Suretps.—The new Post Office at 
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South Shields was formally opened on Monday. 
Jt has been erected on the site of Kepple House, 
with frontages of 70{ft. to Russell-street, and 
90ft. to Smithy-street. The style is Queen Anne, 
executed in terracotta and red brick facings. 
The terracotta has been supplied by Messrs. 
J. ©. Edwards and Co., of Ruabon, Wales, and 
the red facing bricks ure from Grosmont, near 
Whitby. The main building has four floors. In 
the basement there are rooms for letter-carriers, 
clerks, and linemen. The public office is on the 
ground floor, with a porch in Rusgsell-street, and 
is 38ft. by 20ft. Onthe same floor is the sorting 
office, 62tt. by 283ft., and 15ft. in height, with 
open roof. The instrument room, over the public 
office, is reached by a stone stairway, and 
measures 38ft. by 21ft. The building is fire- 
proof, the floors being carried by strong rolled- 
iron joisting and cement concrete arching, on 
which are laid the tile and wood floors. The 
sorting office floor is of concrete, with pitch-pine 
block flooring laid on the same. The walls to 
the basement are built with a cavity, filled with 
White’s hygeian rock, to secure perfect dryness. 
The contract for the building has been carried 
out by Mr. Joseph Elliott, of North Shields, 
from the designs of Mr. Henry Tanner, of her 
Majesty’s Office of Works, London, and under 
the supervision of Mr. T. Searchfield, of London. 
The fittings have been supplied by Messrs. R. 
Goodwin and Son, of South Shields. 


Wotstncnam.—A new convent and boarding- 
school, dedicated to St. Anne, was inaugurated on 
Monday by Pontifical High Mass at the church 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, Wolsingham, 
adjoining the new building. The buildings are 
erected upon a site of two acres, At either side 
of the main entrance are large reception and 
sitting-rooms; there are also day-rooms for 
boarders and day-scholars, dormitories, chapel, 
school and class-rooms, lavatories, and baths. 
The school-room is 48 by 22ft., the class-room 28 
by 15ft., the principal dormitory 55 by 30ft., 
and the Infirmary 20 by 18ft. The building is 
surrounded by gardens, grounds, tennis-courts. 
The convent has been planned by the pastor, the 
Rev. Father Taylor Smith. The contractors for 
the work were Mr. J. Hopper, Wolsingham, 
builder ; Messrs. Dobinson Brothers, Wolsing- 
ham, joiners; whilst Mr. F. Taylor, of Stan- 
hope, and Mr. W. Wray, of Tow Law, executed 
the painting, plumbing, gasfitting, and glazing ; 
and Mr. R. Collie, Newcastle, the electric bells 
and speaking tubes. The sanitary arrangements 
have been constructed under the inspectorship of 
Mr. W. M. Egglestone, of the Sanitary Authority 
of Stanhope. 
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Messrs. A. Lethbridge and Son, of Plymouth, 
have taken the contract for building, at the 
Foundry-ope, King-street West, a model lodging 
house, which Dr. Alfred Hingston is about to erect, 
at a cost of £2,200. The model lodging-house is 
intended for the reception of tramps, and will be 
four stories in height. It is to be built of red brick, 
with stone and cement dressings; the ground floor 
will contain a huge kitchen for cooking food for the 
inmates, and the interior will be fitted up with 
baths, lavatories, and sleeping accommodation. 


The trustees of the Northern Technical and 
Recreative Institute have completed the purchase 
of a valuable freehold site of upwards of an acre 
and a half area, with a frontage of 130ft. to the 
Holloway-road, whereon to erect the buildings re- 
quired for the purposes of the institute. The 
buildings are proposed to include a large central 
hall, available tor lectures, concerts, industrial and 
art exhibitions, class rooms for various studies, 
workshops for technical teaching, and a gymnasium, 


An extensive fire occurred on the premises of 
Messrs. Grimwood and Sons, builders and con- 
tractors, at Sudbury, Suffolk, on Wednesday week, 
originating in the engine-house. The flames spread 
so rapidly that forty workmen had to run for their 
lives. The premises and workshops were destroyed, 
the workmen losing their tools, neighbouring 
cottages were greatly damaged, and families 
rendered homeless. The damage is estimated at 
£15,000. 


On Thursday the Blyth Dry Dock Company opened 
their No. 2 graving dockin the Tyne. The new dock 
is constructed to a temporary length of 285ft., but 
will be extended to 370ft. at an early date. It is 
47it. wide, with a depth of water on the sill of 18ft. 
at ordinary spring tides. The work of construction 
has been carried out by the company’s Officials, 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. Watt Sande- 
mann, C.K., of Newcastle. ’ 


Mr. W. F. Tollit, of Totnes, has been elected 
borough surveyor by the corporation of that town, 
in the place of Mr. 8. Cuming, resigned. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH Z OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Tue Brirish ArcHa0LoGicaL ASSOCIATION. — 
The 47th annual congress of this society is being 
held this week at Oxford. The opening meeting 
took place on Monday, the Karl of Winchilsea 
and Nottingham presiding. The mayor offered, 
in the name of the city and University, a hearty 
welcome to the members and visitors of the 
congress. ‘The party, led by Mr. E. G. Bruton, 
F.8.A., and the hon. local secretary, Mr. H. 
Hurst, B.A., subsequently proceeded to the 
examination of the Radcliffe Library, the 
Bodleian Library, where the librarian received 
and addressed the visitors, the Divinity School, 
and the Ashmolean Museum. In the evening a 
public dinner took place at the Randolph Hotel. 
The Karl of Winchilsea and Nottingham pre- 
sided. On Tuesday the members inspected 
Merton, New, and Christ Church Colleges. In 
the afternoon the party paid a visit to the new 
Museum in the Parks, and in the evening papers 
were read in the new Examination Schools, 
which have been lent to the members of the 
congress for that purpose during the week. 


Exerrrr Diocesan ArcurrecturaL Socrery.— 
The annual meeting of the Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Society was held in the College 
Hall on Tuesday, June 24th, the Archdeacon of 
Exeter taking the chair. The secretary, Rev. 
J. L. Fulford, read reports—one of the visit of 
the Society to several North Devon churches, 
Crediton, Chittlehampton, Atherington, South 
Molton, West Anstey, describing the improve- 
ments that have recently and of late years been 
made in those churches, the arrangements for the 
excursion having been made by Rey. E. V. 
Freeman, a'so a secretary. A paper was read on 
“‘Mediceval Decoration’? by Mr. ©. J. Tait, 
architect, well illustrated, describing modes of 
colouring wall surfaces, examples of stained glass, 
and glancing at more ancient art visible on the 
remains of Egyptian and Greek temples. The 
volume of ‘‘ Kssays,’’? Vol. V. Part 2, new series, 
containing papers on ‘‘ Church Plate,’’ &c., was 
issued. 
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CHIPS. 


Only one out of five candidates for the special 
higher sanitary science examination of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution passed—viz., Mr. P. E. Pilditch, 
of 17, Parliament-street, S.W. 


The new French Hospital in Shaftesbury-avenue, 
built at a cost of £22,000, was opened on the 3rd 
inst. by M. Waddington, the French Ambassador, 
who announced that his Government had appointed 
Mr. Thomas Verity, the architect of the building, a 
Knight of the Legion of Honour. The new build- 
ing contains 60 beds. 


Friday was Speech Day at Uppingham School, |- 


and a numerous company assembled for the opening, 
by Lord Norton, of the new school-house and the 
tercentenary class-rooms, which have been erected 
from designs by Mr. T. Graham Jackson, M.A. 


At the last meeting of the Newark-on-Trent 
town council, the Castle Gardens Committee re- 
ported that the work at the castle for the preserva- 
tion of the ruin had been begun, and that Mr. 
Bradshaw had been engaged as foreman at a salary 
of £2 per week, and that the work would be done 
under the direction of Mr. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A. 


The Queen has consented to open the large new 
deep-water dock at Southampton, which is to be 
named the Empress Dock, in honour of her Majesty. 
The ceremony will take place on the afternoon of 
Saturday, the 26th inst. 


A fire broke out on Saturday morning in the 
steam saw-mills of Messrs. Cotton and Smith, 
between the Kingsland-road and the Hackney- 
road. Great damage was caused, not only to the 
main premises, but to a number of adjacent houses 
and workshops. 


New premises are about to be built in Liberton- 
road, Edinburgh, for the housing of the Industrial 
Home for Fallen Women. The building will be 
two stories in height, will accommodate 32 inmates, 
and will cost about £2,000. The architect is Mr. 
Robert Wilson, Queen-street, Edinbugh. 


King Humbert assisted-on Sunday at the in- 
auguration in Rome of the first electric tramway 
constructed in Italy. It runs from the Porta del 
Popolo to the Ponte Molle, about a couple of miles 
outside the gates. The engineers are Messrs. 
Ritchie and Mandell, and the whole of the 
machinery has been sent from England. 


The foundation-stone of the Mears’ Memorial 
schools attached to the Wesleyan Chapel at 
Bitterne, near Southampton, took place last week. 
Mr. Witt, of Bitterne, is the builder. 


' 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be. 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many: 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents.] — 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and tex 


communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buiipine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise. 
caused. All drawings and other communications are’ 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. } 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmorrt Epwarps. “] 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. ‘a 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) ‘To India (via Brindisi), 
£110s.4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s.0d, — 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. re 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more six 
baggie can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. j 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant 7?” 
or ‘‘ Situations Wanted”? is One Saituine for Twrenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after, 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. : 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Fron 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. : 


. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done up. A 
few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLVI., XLIX., L., 
LI., LI., LIV., LVI., and LVI. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiri 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended sho 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. — 


Recervep.—W. MeF. and Co.—J. F. and Co.—T. P. T.—_ 
W. E. and Co.—T. and Co., Ltd.—H. E. and Co.— 
W.G. P.—J. W.S. and Co. 


W.M, Tout. (There is no doubt that the plans are 
the property of the client. The matter has never been 
carried to the highest authority; but so far as it has 
been carried, the decision has been unfayourable to 


architects.) ‘ : 4 
Jotercommunication, 
QUESTIONS. 4 


[10313]—Columns.—Will Mr. G. A. T. Middleton be 
good enough to explain the meaning of Cin his chapter on» 
‘Columns and Struts’? ? Will he work the formula in~ 
figures !—Bore. a 


[10314.)—Ancient Lights.—Will some kind reader 
help me out of a curious difficulty? A. has a window 
4ft. wide, 3ft. 9in. high, fixed in the gable end of a house ~ 
overlooking B.’s land; the sill is 2ft. 6in. off the ground 
level. How close can B. build up to A.’s window!—— 
J. Brooks, Crewe. a 

Zw 


REPLIES. 


{10310.] - Quantity. Surveying.—London sur-— 
veyors, as a rule, do not deduct brickwork where against 
stonework, unless the latter is more than 6in. high. The 
item of “‘ Fir in ground-floor joists and sleepers”? is taken 
apart from upper floors, the latter being billed as ‘‘ Fir-_ 
framed in floors.” Under this rule it will be observed that 
in the case of a basement haying a wood floor and joists, — 
the floor near the ground level becoming an upper floor, — 
is classed with the ‘‘Fir framed in floors.” Fletcher’s 
table, although rendered in unusual order, confirms this — 
principle. The several parts in ordinary roof work are 
billed together as “‘ [ir framed in roofs,’’ at per foot cube, — 
although some surveyors prefer to super ridges, hips, and — 
valleys, stating thicknesses. Roof trusses necessarily 
receive special treatment in bill, and in addition an item 
is usually allowed for hoisting each truss. Generally 
speaking, even the present London method of dealing 
with * Fir framed’? is open to grave objections, particu- 
larly when applied to floors.—H. BusaEru. 5? 


fe: 
5 tg eae eee ; 


At the monthly meeting of the Bolton Town 
Council on Wednesday the salary of the borough 
surveyor (Mr. J. H. Brockbank) was raised from 
£250 to £350 per year. ; : 

Under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest, the 
Royal Academy Council have purchased Mr. 
George Clausen’s ‘‘Girl at the Gate,’’ from the 
current exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery. ; 
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" LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 

A BUILDER AND FISHMONGER.—BENNETT V. 
/HISSTOOKE.—At the Wandsworth County Court 
1 Tuesday week, the plaintiff, a plumber, of 
treatham, sued the defendant, a fishmonger, of 
ie same place, for £13 13s. 4d., the balance of 
tract, £23 13s. 4d., for building a stable, &c., at 
reyhound-lane, Streatham Common. This case 
as first heard on April 29th, and was referred to 
jr. R. M. Hiscocks, the surveyor, to measure up 
xe works in dispute and report to the Court. The 
»feree now handed in his award, the finding being 
or £19 18s. 4d. for all works executed. The 
sfendant put in a counter-claim of £2 12s. for 
ods supplied, also a set-off of £10, cash paid on 
count, leaving a balance of £7 6s. 4d. due to the 
aintiff. His Honour gave judgment for plaintiff 
or £7 6s. 4d. with costs. The £7 8s. was paid into 
ourt by the defendant too late to save costs. 


‘Waar is A “Srraeer?’??—THE QUEEN V. THE 
‘A¥oR AND CoRPORATION or MIDDLESBROUGH.— 
Queen’s Bench Division, July 6. Before Lord 
oleridge and Mr. Justice Wills.) —This case raised 
question under the Act of 1888 to amend section 
56 of the Public Health Act, 1875, by substituting 
‘is enactment—‘‘ That it shall not be lawful in 
ay urban district, without the written consent of 
ue urban authority, to erect or bring forward any 
-ouse or building in any street, or any part of such 
‘ouse or building, beyond the front main wall of 
‘ve house or buildag on either side thereof in the 
ume street, nor to build any addition to any house 
+ building beyond the front main wall of the house 
+ building on either side of the same.’? The 
aestion had arisen as to the effect of this enact- 
ent in cases of new streets only laid out or with a 
yw scattered houses at considerable distances from 
vch other. It had arisen at Middlesbrough, where 
new street had been laid out by the corporation on 
ae of the main roads or approaches to the town, 
ad which they were anxious to make as spacious 
‘s possible. The old by-laws, before the late Act, 
»quired plans of new buildings to be laid before 
jeir surveyor, and these required the width of a 
‘ont street to be 48ft. The new street was called 
almerston-street, and it was in line with a road 
) years old—W oodland-road—in which there were 
ae or two houses set back 30ft. A person who 
‘oposed to build a house in the new street sent in 
‘plan, which showed that it would be set back 30ft. 
-here was in the new street only one house erected 
» set back, and that was 800ft. distant, while the 
ne in Woodland-road was above 400ft. off. On 
yeonsideration the builder proposed not so to set 
ack his house, and he sent in another plan showing 
|not set back, which the corporation would not 
oprove of. The builder applied for a mandamus 
» the corporation to approve the plan. A house in 
\e same road was set back 70ft. irr. R.S. Wright, 
r the corporation, sought to show cause against 
,¢ application for a mandamus. Mr. J. Forbes, 
.C., appeared for the builder in support of his 
plication for a mandamus, and urged that these 
ere different streets, one being 40 years old and 
ve other only laid out with one or two houses in it, 
id that in the new street the nearest house set 
ack was 800ft. distant, and the other was set back 
‘ft. (Mr. Justice Wills: If the corporation are 
istified in requiring the proposed house to be set 
ack 30ft., they might as well require it to pe set 
ack 70ft.] Justo. There is no house at present 
1 “either side ’’ of the site of the proposed house. 
he Court said the case was clear. The new road 
as not yet a street, and there were no houses on 
either side of it,’’ so that the enactment did not 
oly. They held, therefore, that a mandamus 
‘ust issue—that is, unless the corporation approve 
ee in accordance with the opinion of the 
ourt. 

St. Arpan’s CaTHEDRAL.—Mr. G. H. Knight, 
€ registrar of the diocese of St. Alban’s, has held 
court at the cathedral to receive notice of any 
»position to a petition by Mr. Hucks Gibbs for a 
culty to complete the high altar screen. Mr. 
‘aarp appeared on behalf of Mr. Gibbs. No one 
peared to oppose the petition, and the registrar 
_ timated that the faculty would be granted. Mr. 
ibbs asks for a faculty to complete the statues on 
4e screen, also to put a stone cross on the blank 
»ace in the centre, and a sculptured group in the 
anel over the altar, representing the body of our 
ord taken down from the cross—this group is 
‘oposed to be executed in wood, stone, or terra- 
otta, and coloured. 


In RE Quinn.—An adjourned meeting of creditors 
4 been held under the failurs of Mr. Thomas 
uinn, M.P. for Kilkenny, and described as of the 
state-office, Popham-street, Islington, builder and 
ntractor, The failure occurred in J anuary last, 
‘eliabilities being returned in the statement of 
fairs at £75,748, of which £11,260 only had been 
/oved, with assets £919. Resolutions were passed 
cepting a composition of 3s. in the pound, payable 
.. 6d. in cash, and Is. 6d. in six months. 


‘Frrenorp Property at Srratrorp.—The 
japire (Mr. Henry Currey, F.R.I.B.A., of 
orfolk-street, Strand), in the compensation case 


| 
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of Carder and Clarke v. West Ham Corporation, 
has issued his award for the sum of £15,705. In 
connexion with the widening of High-street, Strat- 
ford, Messrs. Corder and Clarke claimed together 
compensation to the amount of about £25,000 for 
the compulsory purchase of their freehold interest 
in a corner plot of house and shop property, with 
frontage to High-street and to Chapel-street, com- 
prising a superficial area of 35,623ft. In evidence 
on behalf of the claimants, Mr. R. Reid valued at a 
total of £23,725 ; Mr. A. Garrard, at £22,498; and 
Mr. W. J. Beadel, M.P., at £21,252. On behalf of 
the corporation, Mr. W. Eve valued the whole 
property at a total of £11,857, excluding the usual 
10 per cent., but subject toa reduction of £1,000 on 
account of the property being held in undivided 
moities. Mr, E. Ryde valued at £10,200 (setting 
reduction of value on account of divided ownership 
against forced sale allowance) ; Mr. T. Chatfeild 
Clarke valued at a total of £11,934, less £1,000, as 
above. 


Re Wittiams, Fry, and Co.—A meeting for 
public examination was held before Mr. Registrar 
Linklater on Tuesday, the bankrupts being de- 
scribed as of New Stone-buildings, Chancery- 
lane, and of Stone, Greenhithe, cement merchants. 
The liabilities are £9,347, of which £3,681 are 
expected to rank, the assets showing an esti- 
mated surplus of £423. The bankrupt Fry, ex- 
amined, stated that he became associated in busi- 
ness with Mr. Williams in March, 1887. They 
were general traders, and undertook building and 
engineering contracts. A capital of £3,000 was 
brought in by Williams in 1888; but prior to that 
time they had a large amount of liquid assets. He 
knew when he joined Williams that they could 
finance to the extent of £2,000 or £3,000. They 
built a laundry at Ealing at a cost of £5,000 for the 
Ealing Sanitary Laundry Company. He was 
honorary secretary and director of the company, 
Williams being a director, but they resigned their 
appointments prior to these proceedings. He (Fry) 
promoted the company, and the preliminary ex- 
penses of promotion were paid by the company. In 
December, 1887, they took land at Stone and ran up 
a cement manufactory, spending £7,000 or £8,000 
thereupon. That business was also turned into a 
limited company. The proceedings were adjourned 
in order that the bankrupts might comply with 
certain requisitions. 
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CHIPS. 


The parish church of Longridge, near Preston, 
has just been entirely rebuilt, at the cost of £10,000, 
from the designs of Mr. Ewaa Christian. It is 
Gothic in style, and is seated in oak for 700 wor- 
shippers. 


The annual meeting of the National Association 
of Builders and Contractors of Great Britain will be 
held at Southampton on the 23rdinst. The proceed- 
ing will take place at the Hartley Institution, by 
permission of the Southampton Corporation. 


The small building in Aston-lane, Birmingham, 
which has been used as a place of worship for the 
Wesleyan body at Perry Barr, is to give way to a 
new and larger chapel. Recently the trustees 
adopted the plans of Mr. T. Guest, Corporation- 
street, Birmingham, for a building in the Early 
English style, to be erected in front of the present 
chapel (which will form aschool), at a cost of about 
£1,600. The work was placed in the hands of Mr. 
J. Simons, of Aston, and a series of memorial 
stones were laid on Monday. The chapel will have 
red brick facings and Bath-stone dressings. Accom- 
modation will be provided for 400 persons. Ex- 
clusive of the chancel, which will have an octagonal 
end and traceried windows, the building will 
measure 54ft. by 37ft. 


At a meeting of the committee of management 
of Nottingham University College, Mr. William 
Robinson, M.K., Senior Demonstrator in Electrical 
Engineering and Applied Physics, and chief as- 
sistant to the principal of the City and Guilds of 
London Technical College, Finsbury, was unani- 
mously elected Professor of Engineering. 


A new pulpit in carved oak, also sanctuary rail- 
ins, carved pedestals for statues, and brass altar- 
lights, &c., have been added to the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Joseph, Burwash. This work has 
been executed by Messrs. Jones and Willis, of 
London and Birmingham, from designs and draw- 
ings a Mr. Bernard Whelan, the architect to the 
church. 


At a second meeting of the Bishop Parry Memo- 
rial committee, held on Wednesday at Lambeth 
Palace, Mr. James Forsyth, sculptor, exhibited a 
clay model of a recumbent figure, and various plans 
for a base. Suggestions were made as to slight 
alterations in the figure and to the subjects to be 
represented on the base. The latter were all 
unanimously agreed to. The effigy is to be placed 
in the nave of Canterb Cathedral, and to the 
west of the recumbent figure of Archbishop Sumner. 
The monument is to cost £1,000. 


Ou Office Gable, 


Tue new Art Gallery of the City Corporation 
adjoining the Guildhall is now open free daily 
from 10 to 6, and contains a remarkable and 
interesting loan collection. The pre-Raphaelites 
are well represented—Dante Gabriel Rossetti by 
the well-known ‘‘ Sibylla Palmifera’’ and ‘‘ The 
Beloved’? ; Ford Madox Brown by his realistic 
‘Work’ and ‘‘Don Juan Discovered by 
Haidée’’ ; Holman Hunt by ‘‘Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,’’ ‘‘ The Triumph of the Innocents,” 
and ‘‘ Isabella and her Basil Pot’’; and Burne- 
Jones by the ‘Chant d’Amour.’’ Millais only 
appears as a landscape painter; but one of the 
two works is ‘‘ Chill October,’’ the other ‘‘ The 
Meeting of the Waters.’’ Sir Frederic Leighton’s 
‘‘ Alcestis,’? G. F. Watts’s portraits of William 
Morris and the Marchioness of Granby, J. F. 
Lewis’s ‘‘ Lilium Auratum,’’ and Briton Riviere’s 
‘‘ Daniel in the Lions’ Den” are well worthy of 
a visit ; while among other contemporary painters 
represented are Vicat Cole, Peter Graham, Hook, 
Williams, Leader, Goodall, Brett, and Faed. 
Works by Hogarth, Reynolds, Lawrence, Land- 
seer, David Roberts, Maclise, and Holl are also 
hung, as well as a few by the Old Masters, 
including the ‘‘Christ at Gethsemane,’ by 
Raphael, lent by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
and examples of the Dutch School from the 
Northbrook collection. The loan exhibition will 
be kept together till August 31st. 


Tue prize list at University College, London, 
for the classes of architecture, conducted by 
Professor T, Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A., is as 
follows :—In the Fine Art branch the Donaldson 
Silver Medal is taken by OC. C. Brewer, of 
Finchley, and the second prize by Kotaro 
Sakurai, who, as his name suggests, is a Japanese 
student. Alfred Hale, of Birmingham, is placed 
third, and receives a certificate, having obtained 
the number of marks qualifying for a prize. The 
second class is headed by F. K. Kendall, of 
Blackheath ; and the third class by R. M. Whel- 
lock, of Nunhead. Kotari Sakurai also carries 
off the prize for Sketches, and the Donaldson 
Silver Medal in the branch of Construction. In 
this branch F. J. Slater, of London, takes the 
second prize, and T. A. Brooks and E. B. Hoole, 
both of London, are placed in the second class. 
The prize in the modern practice branch goes to 
Louis Jacob, of New Cross; Dendy Watney, of 
Croydon, who obtained the number of marks 
qualifying for a prize, receiving a certificate, and 
H. R. Appelbee and H. Helsdon, both of London, 
being named in the second class. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 

SaTuRDAY (TO-moRROW).—St. Paul’s Archeological 
Society. Visit to Coventry. Train from 
Euston 9 30 a.m. 

TurspAy.—Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 
Meeting at Athlone. 

SaturpAy, Juty 19.—Association of Municipal Engineers 
and Surveyors. Home District Meeting 
at Croydon. Assemble at public baths 
in Birchanger-road, near Norwood Junc- 
tion, 11 a.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Association. 
Visit to Kinning-park R.C. Church, Fair- 
field offices, and Govan Chapel. 
ee 
Architectural Association, 9, OConduit- 
street, W.—The Visit to Holland House will be made 
on July 26. Names to be sent to Mr. Owen Fleming, 
with 1s., as announced a A.A. aes for July. 
RED. R. Farrow. 
Ernest 8. Gaz. } Hon. Secs. 


Sir Benjamin Baker has accepted the post of 
engineer to the Watkin Tower Company. 


On Saturday the foundation stone of St. George’s 
Church, Westcombe Park, was laid. The church, 
whici is situated in the Glenluce-road, is being 
built from the designs of Messrs. Newman an 
Newman, of Tooley-street, by Messrs. Balaam 
Brothers, of the Old Kent-road. The style is Karly 
French, the walls being of red brick with Bath- 
stone dressings. The cost of the first section, con- 
sisting of four bays of the nave, with parish-room 
beneath, will be £5,100. The total cost of the 
church when completed with nave and side aisles, 
tower, and spire, is estimated at £8,500. The 
portion now being built will seat 600 people. 


On Tuesday week the memorial-stones were laid 
of a new Wesleyan chapel and Sunday-school at 
Downderry, Liskeard. The erection of the build- 
ings is being carried out by Mr. T. E. Madams, 
from designs by Mr. H. J. Snell, architect, of Ply- 
mouth, 
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Holloway’s Pilis.—The Great Need.—The blood is 
the life, and on its purity depends our health, if not our existence. 
These Pills thoroughly cleanse this vital fluid from all contaminations, 
and strengthen and invigorate the whole system, healthily stimulate 
sluggish organs, and establish order of circulation and secretion 
throughout every part ef the body. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the. 
greatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand 
Orders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 23, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY (*Si4" 


STRODE & G6, 67; SoeareGhaonyart, wo. LOWDOR, 
New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 


from these Quarries is known as 
the “‘ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for’ fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 18 specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


TEE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


W. H. LASCELLES and 60., 


121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
'LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES AND PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSOOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCYWOOD 
~ ost bvotovi eM RROHANTS, : 

120, BUNHILL’ ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


“The most extensive Stock ofevery kind of 


Wood in'Planks and Boards, dry and fit for | 


immediate use. 
EEE —____—_—__—_— 


"TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : ‘it adds to the value of the information. 


AuDENSHAW.—EFor sewering, paving, flagging, and kerb- 
ing Pitt-street.. Mr. J, H. Burton, Ashton-undér-Lyne, 
surveyor :— 7 , é 

' Hayes, P. D. & 8, D., Stockport... “£1,243 5 3 


Neal, W., Ashton-under-Lyne ... 1,175: 5:7, 
Stirling and Swann, Manchester... 1,149 16 4 
Brierley, J. W., Ashton-under- ; 
Lyne .. Pe psmnlecre: sea ave 1,148 6 9 
Garside, Barnes, &Co., Stalybridge §. 1,110. 18-7) 
Underwood: Bros., Dukinfield... 1,094. 4-2 
Worthington and Pownall, Man- | 
chester (accepted)... oe 1,038 16 1 


Surveyor’s estimate, £1,(8) Os. 7d. 


_ AupzxsHaw:—For sewering; paving, flagging, and kerb- 
ing Harrop-street.. Mr, J, .H. Burton, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, surveyor :— 


Hayes, P. D. and 8.'D., Stockport .. £185 15°'1 
Neal, W., Ashton-under-Lyne ... 181: 17-0 « 
Stirling aud Swann, Manchester ... 178.10 1 
Brierley, J W., Ashton-under-Lyne 171 7 4 
Garside, Barnes, & Co., Stalybridge 16419 9 
Underwood Bros., Dukinfield eee 164 2 3 
Worthington and Pownall, Man- 

chester (accepted) .... 157 19 8 


Survyeyor’s estimate, £162 183, 


AvupENnsHAW.-—For paving, flagging, and kerbing Nel- 
son-street. Mr. J. H. Burton, Ashton-under-Lyne, sur- 


yeyor :— 
y Hayes, P. D. and 8. D., Stockport... £173 14 1 
Neal, W., Ashton-under-Lyne ... 16516 8 
Garside, Barnes, & Co., Stalybridge 160 0 2 
Brierley, J. W., Ashton-under-Lyne 159) A238 
Stirling and Swann, Manchester .. 154 6 2 
Underwood Bros,, Dukinfield 15118 6 
Worthington and Pownall, Man- 
chester (accepted) ... oe 143 14 3 


£148 2s. 3d. 


BarrerseA, 8:W.—For supplying heating apparatus on 
the low-pressure hot-water system to a school now in 
course of erection on the Latchmere site, Battersea Park- 
road; also for extending the apparatus to the graded 
school, for the London School Board :— 


Surveyor’s estimate, 


Phipson, W. W. ts sect kOUn O07. 0 
Wagstal, J. @:25 Sl  EeSUs 961*40"10 
Longden and Co, ae hie GA 866.10 0 
May, J. and F.... Si 862 0 0 
Kinnell, C. J., and Co, 850 0 0 
Rosser and Russell : oh “ge 76410 0 
Wontner Smith, Gray, J., and Co.... 759 0 0 
Purcell and Nobbs (accepted) ase 6384 0 0 


BiruincHam.—For alterations to premises, Edmund- 
street, for Messrs. A. Field and Co. Messrs. J, A. 
Cossins and Peacock, architects. Quantities by Mr. G. 
Kenwick :— 

Smith, J., and Sons (accepted) £553 0 0 


BLACKFRIARS.—For recent new stabling and cart shed ; 
also alterations and repairs at The Rotunda, Blackfriars- 
road, for Messrs. A. Levey and Co., trewers, Dover and 


London. Messrs. Dunk and Bousfield, 9, Billiter-square, 
I.C., architects and suryeyors :— 
Colls and Sons of 4x £1,300 0 0 
Rider and Son 4 wee 1,281 0 0 
Stiff, Dover . os be na 1,030 0 0 
Munday, G.,andSons_ ... bee 936 14 0 


Corwyn Bay, Nortu Wates,— For the pulling down, 
removal, and re-erection—with additions—of gymnasium, 
greenhouses, &c., Rydal Mount, Colwyn Bay, for Mr. 
T, &. Osborn, M.A. Mr. T. E. Lidiard-James, Lonsdale 
Chambers, 27, Chancery-lane, London, architect :— 

Foulkes, E., Colwyn Bay (accepted). 


Coutwyn Bay, Nostra Wates.—For additions to Rydal 
Mount, for Mr. T. G. Osborn, M.A, Mr, T. E. L. James, 
Lonsdale Chambers, 27, Chancery-lane, London, archi- 
tect. Quantities by Messrs, Evans and Deacon, Charing 
Cross, 8.W. 


A. B. 
Shillitoe, J., and Sons, Bury St. Edmund’s £5,875 ... £260 
Herbert, T. and H., Leicester... aaa PO, 09S sraner need 
Gabbutt, E., Liverpool AS Fa soe 5,092. oa. 234 
Foster and Dicksee, Rugby... aes tat DODD se. 222 
Parry, 8., Llanrwst ... es ss Sey 1O,490 @abe 260 
Foulkes, E., Colwyn Bay ... ae +. 5,350 859 
Gethin, J., Shrewsbury... ese eee 4,950 175 
Jones, J. B., Llanwrst a 4,800 178 


A.—Main building. B.—E.C. block. 


Eatine.—For the enlargement of superintendent’s 
lodge, erection of a cottage and sundry works at Ealing 
Cemetery, for the Ealing Burial Board. Mr. R. Willey, 
FR.I.B.A., 66, Ludgate Hill, E.C., architect and sur- 
veyor :— 


Nightingale ©... cok oR ies $1,775 1050 
Jones ... ese tos aoe as 1,753 0 0 
Knight... act aes A pes 1,700 0 0 
Myring .. see see NG ee 1,640 0 0 
Penny and Co. ote ise ue 1,630 0 0 
Nye. «. tse dad yee ae 1,446 0 0 
Down ... aie ote “be ome 1,428 0 0 
Dorey ... 1,385 0 0 


EnrFieLD.—For the new church of St. Mark, Bush-hill 
Park (exclusive of south aisle), Messrs. J. E. K. and J. 
P. Cutts, 28, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C., archi- 


tects :— 

Patman, L. and W. D., Enfield ... £3,975: 0-0 

Fairhead, A., and Son, Enfield ... 3,650. 0 -0 

Bently, J., Waltham. Abbey (late) 3,498 0.0. 

Porter, A., Tottenham ©... ies 8,487 0. .0 

Taylor and Son, Holloway 3,477.0. 0 

Tyerman, J., Walworth* (corrected et 
amount) 3,399 0 0 


* Accepted with deductions. * 


Exzter.—For sanitary alterations, &c., at the West of 


England Hye Infirmary. Mr. C. Cole, Queen-street 
Chambers, Exeter, architect :— 
; Plumber’s work :—Hubber and Son. 
Mason’s work :—Scadding and Son. 
(No competition. ) 
Exerter.—For general repairs and alterations at the 


/ Queen’s Head p.h., for Messrs. Ross and Pidsley. Mr. 
| OC. Cole, Queen-street.Chambers, Exeter, architect :— 


.. General work :—Ham and Passmore (accepted) | 
Painter’s work :—Down, J. 
c. (Lowest tenders received.) 
ExrtTer.—For sanitary alterations at the Exeter Bank. 
Mr. OC. Cole, Queen-street Chambers; Exeter, architect :— 
‘Tree and Bolley (accepted). EE) 


Exrter.—For new stabling, &c., at the Three Tuns 
p-h., for Messrs. Ross and. Pidsley, . Mr. C. Cole, Queen- 
street Chambers, Exeter :— % ; 

Heath and Smith (accepted), ae 


(Lowest tenders received. ) 


. Exerey.—For. sanitary alterations at St. Leonard’s 
Lawn. Mr, C. Cole, Queen-street Chambers, Exeter, 


architect :— ° 
ne '<. Sharland, T. (accepted) 
(No competition.) 


Forrar, N.B.—For hydraulic ram and piping for water 
supply to South Leckaway Farm, for the Karl of Strath- 
more. Mr, J. A. Ferguson, Glamis, surveyor :— 

McBeth and Milne, Forfar (accepted). 


Guamis, N.B.—For porch and repairs to house at Upper 
Hayston, for the Earl of Strathmore. Mr. J. A. Fergu- 
son, Glamis, architect ; — ‘ 

a oa (Accepted tenders.) 

Mason :—Johnston, J., Glamis. 
Joiner :—Johnston, G., Glamis, 
Plumber: — Langlands, D., Forfar. 
Painter :—Martin;.J.. D.,, Kirriemauir, 


3 


Guitprorp.—For the erection of a new golf-hous| 
Merrow Downs, Guildford, for the Guildford Golf Clu, 
Mr. A. J. Sturges, architect :— 


Mitcbell Bros., Shalford .., veo £1,896 “10. Ome 
Ellis, 8. Se ty ee eee, | 
Milton, F., Witley ... as es 1,646 0 0 | 
Smith, BR: . 2. sei ites a 1,549 0 0 
Strudwick, G... aa as es 1,539 0 0 | 
Garnett, G. ... en Ag 1,513 0 0 
Kingerlee, T. H., Oxford .., 1,495 0 04 
MayyPs Cait. ea oes Rei 1,478 0 0 | 
Wood) Bus. i.i sane ae eee terres O40, 
Downes, T. E. (accepted) ... aR 1,369 0 0 


Rest of Guildford. 


HanweEtu.—For alterations at the Central Lond« 
District Schools, Hanwell, for the managers, Messrs. I 
Jarvis and Son, architects :— ‘ : 


Brass and Son af sie vee £19,000°.0~ On 
Stimpson and Co... Say ee 12:94)--0' OF 
Flew and Co. uae dis es 12,700 0 0. 
Kirk and Randall ... “ai ai 12,659 0.0. 
Gibson, Southall ... = de 12,385 0 0 


Hererrorp.—For laying down new system of drainag 
at the Working Boys’ Home, Hereford. Mr. C. H. Goc 
sell, 20, Hast-street, Hereford, architect and surveyor :— 

Andrews, R. (accepted). 


j 
: 
| 
Hertrorp.—For new station hotel, Hertford. Mr. J 
Farley, Hertford, architect. Quantities by Mr. T, ] 
Pietersen, 191, Euston-road, London :— 

: 

] 


Harris and Wardrop, London .., £2,700 0 0 
Faulkner, J. W., London ... Be 2,095 0° 0 - 
Dove, H. M., Watford... 8 2:03.) -:-O\8)| 
Hunt, T., Ware ae a Be ¥,99,.1> 0... O18] 
Norris, H., Hertford an eae 1,963 0 0 | 
Miskin, C., St. Alban’s .., ok 1,968 | 0 Ome 
Hunt, J. A., Hoddesdon ... ai 1,959, -0°0 | 
Kirk and Randall, Woolwich ... 1,941 0 0 | 
Claridge and Bloxham, Banbury... 1,897: <0: Ou | 
Wallis, G. E., & Sons, Maidstone 1,888. 0 0: | 
Bell, W., & Sons, Saffron Walden 1,867.0 0 | 
Halliday, 8. F., Stamford ... ee 1,862" 0 07] 
Pattinson, 8. and W., London .,, 1,850 -0° 0° | 
Wilmott, J., and Sons, Hitchin .., 1,800: 0-0 — 
Dupont, F., Colchester . «.. ake 1,793: 0. 09)) 
French and Ellwood, Sandy ax 1,746 0 0 | 


Horrey.—For the erection of six shop-fronts, offic 
&c., in High-street, Horley, for Mr. W. E. Challis; Wes! 
street, Horsham, architect :— ‘et ip 

Brown, J. (accepted) ... ae «- £300 10 0- 


Istinctoy.—For alterations, fittings, &c., at the Fo: 
Islington-green, N. Mr. R.J. Lovell, 46, Queen Victorii 
street, H.C., architect :— a 

Ivory (accepted) | 


Kitzury, N.W.—For providing new boiler for th 
existing low-pressure steam apparatus at the Netherwoo 
street School, Kilburn, and for extending this apparati 
to the enlargement (now in course of erection), for tk 


London School Board :— i 
Potter, T,, and Sons ... it. see 1 OOL 0? 
Wontner Smith, Gray, J.,and Co.... 760.0 0 | 
Green and Son, Ltd. .., ite wf 666 0 0 
Purcell and Nobbs_... ate eas 664 0 0 | 
Grundy, J. aaa aay 5 aaa 597 = 0 0m 
Rosser and Russell (accepted) ... 575 0 0 | 

Lex, Knnt.—For additions to the Hedgley-stre| 


Public Schools, Messrs. J. E. K. and J. P. Cutts, 2) 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C., architects :—" 


i 


Turtle and Appleton, Clapham 99) +) 
Junction ..... as a wwe. £1,568).050 2) 

Nightingale, B. E., Albert Em- 5 
bankment (accepted), .: . 1,508 0 0 | 


Leominster.—For alterations and additions ‘to Upp 
Hill School Church, near Leominster, Herefordshire. M 


\C. H. Godsell, 20, East-street, Hereford, architect ar) 


surveyor :— are e te 
Griffiths, J. ~ scas ssreee, ahevess sso, 149-48 Olt 
Fox, J. it me Par soo AOL Oe 
Davies, J. J. (accepted) 5. 98.10 0 I 
Lonnon.—For_ erecting St. Matthew’s Church-roon| 
Warwick-road, Upper Clapton, forthe building committe! 
‘Messrs. Mitchell and Butler, architects :— ae me | 
Williams, G. S, S§. 
and Sons °.... «ic £2,559 
Serivener and Co. ....° 2,306; 
Morter, J. Co sie eee 
Anley, J... «ee 2,230 
Cox, C 


Coldwell and Sons .., 
Chesham and Sons... 
Roome, E. ...5 "4. 
McCormick & Sons* -2;099 . 
*Accepted. rare 
A.—Building. “B.—Boundary walls, gates, &. | 
Lonpox.—For new showrooms af Dorset Works, Eas. 
road, City-road, for Messrs. Dottridge Bros..'‘Mr. A, ( 
Collins, 52, Finsbury-pavement, E.C.; architect :— 
Roome, BE, A. ... Gad 12 eee Ok Asks 2483) SORT Rm 
Nixon, T. ee wont tpdpbalty Seow ay peo Oa 
Godfrey, J., and Son, Clapton* .,.. ‘444 0.0 | 
: ' _* Accepped ie ae aaa 
- : + Sind Sak ee 
Loxpox.—For lowering basement floor, new buffet, an 
lavatories, and various alterations at 122, Newgate-stree| 
E.C., for Messrs. Diviani Bros. :— mee || 
~~ Williams, H. J., Bermondsey-street £837 10 0 - 
(No competition:)* 89 9 47 
Lonpon.—For sundry alterations and repairs to’ Nos. 
and 4, Evelina-road, Peckham, 8:E. Mr, F. G. Grierso| 
9, Old Jewry Chambers, E.C., architect:— « «> .. | 
Hollingsworth, H. H.,: High-street, Peckham... 3 


Lonpon.—For the supply of drawing desks. of an in 
proved pattern to the schools of the London School Board 


a 

8 
ScooosogooS 
coooocees 


. 


No. 1size. No. 2 size 
a poten vo ae ae Each. 
Hammer, G. M., and Co.:..£2 0 0 ..£2 0 0 
Davis. Bros.i..0) 14.09% 2,281 15 Ol5., SIS ee 
Illingworth, Ingham, &Co. 112 6 .. 1126 | 
Cruwys, ‘Tocco | seo, ape ok > eee 
Chamberlain, J. s+ fe 1 7 6 110 6" 
Taylor and Co., Driffield. 1.0.0 (1 OFO" 
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short, mastered the requirements of the 
design. And this kind of masterly know- 
ledge assimilates genius. One who has made 
himself master of a problem, who knows 
what is necessary and what non-essential, 
has the power to present it in a light which 
the uneducated cannot do by groping about 
in a maze of uncertainties. Therefore 
we say that an architect who has imperfectly 
acquired the essentials of any class of build- 
ing is unable to present his ideas in any other 
than a confused form. 

One indication of this power is the ability 
to grasp the main parts of a design. Does 
the building shape itself to the ground ? Do 
the lines of the principal departments locate 
themselves well on the site? Are the axes 
of the main apartments arranged to give 
effective grouping and outline? These are 
a few of the leading marks of successful 
architecture. Let us look, for example, at 
the designs for the Sheffield Municipal 
Buildings, the site for which is trapezoidal 
in shape, and see how these principles 
are illustrated. There were clearly two 
methods of planning the structure: first, to 
make the walls parallel to the principal 
boundaries, and the cross walls at right 
angles thereto; second, to place them 
on the square, thus sacrificing triangular 
spaces on the oblique or Cheney-row 
boundary. Mr. E. W. Mountford, in his 
able design selected by Mr. A. Waterhouse, 
and illustrated by us (June 27), has chosen 
the latter alternative : his apartments are all 
square. Whatever may be the merits of the 
other premiated designs, there is no doubt 
that the designs of Mr. Mountford and Mr. 
Hare exhibit, in selecting the rectangular 
principle of planning, decided advantages. 
As three of the four sides of the quadrangle 
are on the square, unlike the triangular 
Manchester Town Hall site, the architects 
were justified in adopting this principle, 
and they have thereby emphasised in the 
external design the principal departments; 
thus the council chamber and the mayor’s 
suite of apartments towards Pinstone-street 
are pronounced portions of the design set 
square. These latter rooms can be thrown 
into ene grand hall. Another axiomatic 
principle is illustrated in the accepted plan; 
the two main entrances and corridors’ are 
arranged at right angles, and intersect in an 
octagon near the Cheney-row side. The 
author has evidently designed his elevations 
as outgrowths of the plan. Less apparent is 
the position assigned to the angle tower, 
which would more naturally haye been placed 
over one of the main entrance halls. It 
looks a little like an interpolation; but the 
author assigns a good reason for putting it 
at the corner—namely, that it should forcibly 
strike the eye at the corner of the two main 
streets. It certainly aids the perspective, 
and separates the two fronts. Looking at|hended easily: the mind and eye quickly 
the plan again, the apartments shape them- | comprehend the disposition; there is no con~ 
selves fairly well to the site; their axes are | fusion or intricacy, so noticeable in laboured 
simply arranged, the main ones parallel to| and unskilful art. This is one of the hardest 
the shorter street. Mr. Hare’s plan is| maxims to learn by the novice and unskilled 
equally clever ; perhaps in its general location | architect. They think the more show and 
of apartments it ulustrates more forcibly the display of artifice, complication of arrange- 
principles we haye mentioned. We find that | ment, and intricacy of detail, the better. The 
the author’s general idea, the key-note of | idea is that the art of impressing the beholder 
hal whole design, a Aeie Penton assigned to | is first to bewilder him, and next to capti- 
; ; } : © genera’ ollices of the borough accountant | vate him by lavish ornament or attracti 3) 
<ewmnes wpe ions ar pate laboured, the} and waterworks department. ‘Theso offices eR aR The ruse too often hh 
ba a, - mn iP ‘. ding toil by the com- being large, they are placed in the centre of | ceeds with ill-informed and unthinking spec- 
ieethe ) ‘ ue- oe Sheen designs building, and are top-lighted. Their main| tators. Tower and dome, elaborate sky line, 
i Smith's sepcers Senet 8, and oil-lamps ; axis 18 central and transverse, and coincides | innumerable breaks, and redundant detail 
les d atte wt: an + simple, straightforward, with that of the council-chamber aboye. The | are mistaken for architectural skilfulness or 
{gm s kes In 1ts Sieh yan of require- | light areas are well distributed ; the corridors| beauty. The true artist, on the other hand, 
hey . : ne Sat a reine a out, intricate, con-| and halls are happily planned for internal | has the art of making these fall into their 
he ie het im aE ing a mind that cannot| effect—their axes are straight and at right| natural places, of knowing where to accen- 
“ haatin v “ae the a shows plenty of angles. Looking at the main apartments of|tuate his design by the more impressive 
Hieepone’: th woth 1 f Hon all to little | the principal floor, we find that their lines| features, and where to. produce quietness 
_ F i ant eftly hits the mark ; it} locate _themselyes well; the alignment of|and rest in another part. The true aim of 
Aldered oS : A e solution without be- offices is easily followed. Mr. Tulloch’sdesign, | art being to “ conceal art,” the whole of a 
ire Peed thet 4 the pices simplicity of | which we have also illustrated, shows the | complex structure is simplified and reduced 
Dt Sthekor nt ) sige or possessed the second principle of planning, the walls of the | to a few leading features and groups; a kind 
| y © problem. He had, in! oblique side running parallel thereto, but| of abstract is made of the several parts and 
| 


the author has skilfully arranged his main 
blocks ; these are placed at right angles to 
the long front. There is the state apartment 
block, the council-chamber and borough 
accountant block, and the general office 
block at the short side. Between the two 
first a transverse block in the centre connects 
them, leaving two courtyards for light. This 
is the scheme. The lines of walls are straight, 
and the blocks tolerably emphasised. ex- 
ternally. 

Now it is precisely this arrangement 
and grouping of the departments, this 
orderly marshalling of chambers and offices, 
that distinguishes the skilful from the 
unskilful designs. The design of great 
buildings like the Palace of the Legislature, 
the Law Courts, St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool, Manchester Town Hall, and many 
others, show that all the talent and skill 
consist in arranging and grouping together 
certain blocks of building more or less 
decorated into one harmonious assemblage. 
The details may be good or indifferent. This 
way of looking at architecture does not 
commend itself to those who think it 
immaterial how the parts are put together so 
long as they give attractive elevations. 
Nevertheless, it is one of the indubitable 
marks of ability and skill. A skilful 
author marshalls and groups his facts, 
throws his ideas into some order, and 
presents them to the reader in as simple 
and telling a formas possible. What is true 
of the word-painter 1s also true of the artist 
in fiction, dramatic plots, in painting, and 
sculpture. He seeks to gather his ideas. 
into a few telling expressions, plots, or 
touches—the simple or more striking the: 
better. But the unskilful plods and blunders : 
he takes an indirect way of appealing to the 
mind or the emotions ; his expressions are 
clumsy and awkward, his plots without point, 
or life, his touches feeble and untelling, 

When we hear of more architects ‘‘ patent- 
ing” their arrangements, as was the case 
with one firm in the Sheffield competition, 
an improvement in design may be hoped 
for. Uncertainty and feebleness appear. to 
be the prevailing qualities of architectural 
design. A plan is begun before a deliberate 
choice has been made of the right principle, 
Too much has been left to luck and good 
fortune, too little to skill and knowledge 
of the requirements. Can we wonder that 
competition work is so often confused, 
without a scheme, and purposeless ? Any- 
thing is often sent in for a plan which just 
satisfies the instructions; no attempt is made 
to dispose or adjust the parts: the conse- 
quence is a design marked by indecision, 
bewildering and incoherent plans and eleya- 
tions. One other indication of skill in the 
design of buildings is that of simplicity and 
ease. A good design can always be appre- 


SKILFUL ARCHITECTURE. 


Ea BLY the greater number of suc- 
cessful buildings haye been the result 
of fortuitous circumstances—either a happy 
hit, or a leisurely solution of the problem. 
In these days of high-pressure, competition, 
and contract, the possibilities of a particular 
design for any structure can seldom be com- 
passed ; the architect has no time, if he is in 
a large practice, to study the problem of 
plan; he cannot, for instance, make a 
number of studies for a certain site, and 
reyert to them at intervals of leisure to im- 
prove and develop; but is, perforce, obliged 
to speedily fix upon one idea and work it 
out. The contract drawings cannot wait for 
modification and improvements; but must 
be commenced forthwith, even before the 
idea has been digested, and often while 
another and happier conception crosses his 
mind. ‘These afterthoughts, often simpler 
and happier modes of dealing with the prob- 
lem, prey upon an uneasy mind, willing to 
adopt the most advantageous course, but 
unable to entertain it for a moment. 
The first idea, crude though it be, is 
drawn to scale, and its shortcomings grow 
more apparent and aggrayating. If the 
design be for a competition, it is not long 
before the author is made aware of the 
weakness of his scheme. Some other com- 
petitor has hit upon a plan that is obviously 
better than his own, and he has to endure 
the mortification of haying been beaten in 
the contest. Whatever may be its draw- 
backs, this is one of the undoubted advan- 
tages secured by competition. Out of several 
competing designs, one or more is likely to 
come within a measurable distance of the 
mark. 

A chief cause of the failure of so many 
designs, prepared with infinite trouble 
and labour, is the not knowing What and 
How to provide? Only a few architects 
master the requirements of particular build- 
ings—the very first step that can insure 
success. What can a man practised in 
ordinary house-building know of the require- 
ments, say, of a hospital or a union work- 
house ward? He may be a good architect, 
and haye designed villas and churches and 
schools, but he knows absolutely nothing of 
the regulation types of hospital construction. 
And yet we find men who throw in their 
chances against experts in buildings of 
this kind, and wonder how it happens 
they do not win against Mr. So-and- 
So, a Local Government Board official, 
or Mr. Smith, whose skill and experience 
of such buildings haye made him a 
yery successful competitor for hospitals and 
infirmaries. Mr.Turn-his-hand-to-anything, 
architect, has so firm a conviction in his own 
power that he scruples not to engage in con- 
flict with such specialists; but the odds are 
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Gotails ; the masses, outlines, and features 
are regulated to a sort of rhythm which, 
while it impresses, does not distract the eye. 


ee 


SETTING-BACK HOUSES IN NEW 
STREETS. 


~ interesting question was raised the 
other day in the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
gion, before Lord Coleridge and Mr. Justice 
Wills, respecting the application of a builder 
to erect a house in a new street at Middles- 
Brough. A plan was first sent in which 
showed the house set back 30ft., in a line 
with two houses in an old road which was 
x continuation of the new street; but after- 
wards he altered his mind, and sent in 
another plan showing the house not set 
back, which the corporation disapproved of. 
Thereupon the builder applied for a man- 
damus to the corporation to approve the 
plan. It was in answer to this writ that 
the corporation had to deal. Under the Act 
of 1888 there is an enactment to amend 
Section 156 of the Public Health Act, which 
runs as follows:—‘‘That it shall not be 
lawful in any urban district, without the 
written consent of the urban authority, to 
erect or bring forward any house or building 
in any street, or any part of such house or 
building, beyond the front main wall of the 
house or building on either side thereof in 
the same street, nor to build any addition to 
any house or building beyond the front main 
wall of the house or building on either side 
af the same.” The street at Middlesbrough 
lad only a few houses at considerable 
distances apart, and the question was how 
the above provision applied in such a case, 
or to any new street. From the particulars 
before us, it appears that the corporation 
had laid out the new street on one of the 
main approaches to the town, which they 
desired to keep as spacious as possible. The 
oid by-laws of the town provided for a width 
of street of 48ft. In the older part of the 
poad there are one or two houses set back 
30ft. > but in the new street there was only 
one house built at that distance back, 
and it was 800ft. away from the proposed /(not being a turnpike road) and any public 
house, another in the old road was set | bridge (not being a county bridge) and any 
back 70ft., and this was 400ft. away. road, lane, footway, square, court, alley, or 
"Phe question was whether these houses could | passage, whether a thoroughfare or not,” 
be taken as a guide, or as controlling the|a remarkable definition and of extra- 
line of any new house. The amended enact- ordinary latitude. The legal definitions given 
ment we have quoted appears to make it| by judges are equally wide. Lord Chelms- 
clear'that they must be taken as defining | ford, in‘‘ Galloway v. Corporation of London,” 
the limit; for it says distinctly it shall not|says: “ The word street does not mean the 
be lawful to erect or bring forward any house | roadway, but a thoroughfare with houses on 
<< Hevond the front main wall of the house | each side » a reasonably restricted defini- 
er building on either side thereof,” clearly | tion, and one generally accepted ; yet it was 
implying that if there is only one house on|held by Justices Page Wood and Selwyn 
either side, and however far off it may be, it|that, although the word ‘ street”? may 
should determine the line. On the part of include the houses fronting on a public 
the builder it was argued that these were thoroughfare, as well as the actual roadway 
different streets, one 40 years old, and one | or footways, yet the street, in the prima 
quite new, with only one or two houses | facie meaning of the word, is confined to the 
built in it, and that the nearest of them was roadway and footways. These are con- 
go0ft. distant: the other was set back 70ft. | flicting dicta of the Courts. But a ‘‘street”’ 
Mr. Justice Wills said if the corporation has a beginning. At first it may consist 
were justified in requiring the house to be|only of a roadway, rough and unfinished, 
-set back 30ft.; they might as well require it | with one or two houses, and then, according 
to be sét back 70ft. The Court decided that | to Lord Chelmsford’s definition, it cannot be 
the new road was not yet a street, and there called a street. How many houses are 
qwere: mo houses on “‘either side of it,” so| necessary to be built to entitle it to the 
dleat the enactment did not apply. The | name of street? For the purposes of the 
mandamus must thereforeissue. The decision | Act a prospective meaning should be under- 
4urned on the moot question, ‘‘ What is a| stood; but the line of houses ought at least 
street ?”? which, until it is authoritatively | to be determined by the authority, and if 
settled, will give builders in newly-formed | only one house is erected that is set back, 
streets the right to defy the urban authori- | they ought to be able to require that new 
ties. The pomt therefore is of great im-|erections conform to the same line. On 
portancé in the new districts of towns, and| what other ground can we expect uni- 
“+ ig one which requires some amendment in formity or compliance with the Act? 
the Act to meet the difficulty. It comes, in|Ifthe dictum is to be accepted that a new 
_ ghort, to this: that untila thoroughfare or road with one or two houses in it is not yet 
road becomes a ‘‘strect,” the houses on|a street, and that if houses ‘ on either side” 
sither ‘side, if few and scattered, do not|is meant to mean those immediately adjacent, 
determine the line of frontage. The mean- | we are obliged to arrive at the conclusion 
ing of the term street legally under the | that all unfinished roads are not streets, and 
Public Health Act, ‘includes any highway ' that a builder can erect his houses as near as 
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he likes to the roadway. But this difficulty 
could not occur if properly defined lines were 
laid down on the plans of new roadways 
sanctioned by the authority. The unfor- 
tunate rule whereby the ‘‘ written consent” 
of an authority is required, leaves the door 
open to many manceuvring builders, and as 
we have pointed out in other cases, it may be 
sometimes so relaxed as to afford no pro- 
tection to the public, and may reduce an Act 
to mere useless form in the case of those 
who will take the trouble to evade it, and 
have the boldness or effrontery to defy the 
authorities. 


—_— ao —_—_—__ 
ARCHITECTURAL BRICKWORK.— 
XXXVI. 


ORNAMENTAL ARCHES.—BRICK AND TERRA- 
COTTA. 


Waee effective combinations of brick 

and terracotta are to be found in many 
of the Italian and North German churches. 
The architect has now a good choice in the 
selection of these materials, and ‘the arches 
produced by them are capable of far more 
variety than can be obtained- on stone or 
brick alone. The arch itself may be formed. 
of moulded bricks, with terracotta for the 
label and edge mouldings. The Roman- 
esque buildings afford instances of the 
admixture, the principle to be observed 
being to use the terracotta for the orna- 
mental portions and mouldings, and the 
brick for the construction. By this means 
the lines and arrises of the mouldings and 
ornamental relief have all the sharpness and 
precision due to harder material, and the 
longer pieces can be made to the curva- 
ture of the arch. Of recent examples the 
large, deeply - recessed doorway of the 
Natural History Museum, Kensington, may 
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be instanced as an excellent specimen of 
moulded and enriched membering, though 
in this case no bricks are employed visibly. 
In France moulded terracotta for arches and 
yaults has been extensively used, and one of 
the best applications of the material to the 
latter purpose is the vaulted ceiling of the 
church of Neuilly, near Paris, designed by 
M. Simonet. Lately, brick and terracotta 
haye been very successfully used by Messrs. 
George and Peto in several recent buildings, 
and we may mention the terracotta arches in 
long and short courses in the Prudential 
Insurance office, Holborn, and the Hotel 
Métropéle, Brighton, by Mr. A. Water- 
house, R.A. 


SOFFITED ARCHES. 


Where thickness of wall permits, a highly 
decorative effect is produced by enriching the 
soffit or intradosal surface of the arch. The 
arches of windows on the ground-floor and 
first-floor of public buildings are sometimes 
treated in this manner, and a bold and dignified 
effect is obtained. Sketches 1 and 2 repre- 
sent the ground-story window-arches to the 
Economic Assurance Company’s offices, to 
which we referred in our last article, p. 824, 
in which there isa deep soffit enriched with 
square panels and paterz of red terracotta, 
and an inner band of the same material, 
haying a row of patere.. The edge- 
moulding below the brick voussoirs is 
also of red terracotta, jomted as shown; 
round the arch is a label of the same 
material. The vyoussoirs or arch bricks 
haye small diamond-shaped squares of 
blue terracotta let in flush between every 
other joint, which forms an agreeable orna- 
mentation. These arches are very effective, 
and are carried by shafts of marble with 
terracotta capitals. On the first floor there 
are three deeply - recessed circular-headed 
windows, haying terracotta glazed shafts on 
the jambs, the outer arch members richly 
modelled with amorini, and clusters of fruit 

fully introduced between the label and 

e projecting edge moulding. A panelled 
soffit divides the outer arch from the inner 
members, which are cusped and enriched. 
The style of arch is the Romanesque of 
Northern Italy. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

It will be noticed that by this combination 
of red brick and terracotta very rich effects 
can be produced. The mode of jointing is 
indicated in our section of arch, Fig. 2. It 
will be observed that the edge moulding and 
soffit are both in terracotta, and may be cast 
in circular blocks to the under curve of the 
brick arch. In large arches with deep sofiits 
the edge member may be formed of separate 
blocks, the soffit ing also modelled 
separately. The joints of the latter may be 
joggled or rebated together, and should be 
fixed when the arch is being constructed. 
Great skill and care are required to properly 
back the brick arch to the terracotta. The 
blocks ought to be modelled and fired with 

accuracy from full-size details, as true 
lines and fine joints are essential. 
EXAMPLES. 


One of the most important modern build- 
ings in which terracotta has been employed 
in the construction of arches is that of the 
howe ayn prea Science and Art 

partmen uth Kensington, designed b 
Major-Gen. Scott, R.E., details of which ee. 
published in the early part of 1876. The 
arcade on the ground floor, having arches 
12ft. facing the Exhibition-road, has 
deep coffered soffits of majolica fixed to an 
iron plate “by bolts) at the back of the brick 
arches. e window arches haye outer rings 
of brick with deep moulded architraves of 
terracotta round the openings, eight blocks 
to each window, or with a centre key-stone 
block, the inner radius of arch being 
3ft. ijim. The outer arches of arcade 


are of terracotta, with moulded and 


enriched soffits. The majolica soffit en- 
riched by coffers, which form the ceil- 
ing of the arcade, is thus constructed. 
The rough arches are of brick. Atthe back 
of these arches or yaults a plating of iron 
is placed, carrying the majolica slabs of 
soffit by means of bolts, which pass through 
the brick arch, and are secured by nuts 
aboye the plating. In a similar manner a 
number of soffit panels of terracotta can 
be secured —copper or galyanised iron 
bolts would be necessary. We recommend, 
however, a method of jointing and inter- 
locking the joints as being preferable to the 
use of metal, and when an architect has 
made up his mind to have enriched terra- 
cotta soffits, we advise him to draw full-size 
details, and to consult with a skilful manu- 
facturer of terracotta as to the mode of 
forming the blocks and jointing them. 
Fig. 3 represents a very effective arch of 
brick and terracotta at Bologna, in the 
House of the Caracci, forming an arched 
corbelling. 


THE SYMBOLISM AND = ICONO- 
GRAPHY OF EARLY AND MEDI- 
ZEVAL CHRISTIAN ART.—XIII. 

By Grorce AsHpoWwN AUDSLEY, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Author of “‘ Handbook of Christian Symbolism,”’ 
and several works on Architecture and Art.) 
ie Late Medieval art greater freedom of 

treatment is found in connection with 
the Aureole. It is frequently formed en- 
tirely of flamboyant or straight-pointed 
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members or rays, issuing from a centre or 
nucleus, and having no defining or bordering 
lines. Ina miniature of the 16th century, 
in a manuscript preserved in the Bibliotheque 
de Sainte-Geneviéve, the Virgin with the 
divine Child is depicted issuing from a large 
lily-like flower. She appears in the bright 
field of an oval Aureole, the edge of which is 
formed of numerous flamboyant and straight 
rays. This conveys an idea of vivid splendour. 
A still more beautiful and interesting ex- 
ample, conyeying the same idea, is to be 
seen in the suspended figure of the Virgin 
and Child in the church of Kempen (West- 
phalia); in this instance the Aureole is, 
along with the entire work, executed in 
metal, painted and gilded. The attribute is 
formed of twenty-eight long rays, alternately 
straight and flamboyant, their pointsindicating 
the usual lenticular form. Above the Virgin, 
on the suspension rod, is a figure of God the 
Father, invested with a tri Nimbus, 
and surrounded by an Aureole formed of 


eighteen flamboyant rays. As neither the 
Virgin nor the Child has the Nimbus, God 
alone, according to the strict rules of 
Christian Iconography, appears in Glory. 
This interesting work is engraved in Gail- 


habaud’s ‘‘ L’Architecture du Vme. ag 
XViime. Siécle.”” Numerous examples of 


similar treatments are to be found in Late 
Medieval art. Didron gives an illustration 
of the figures of the Virgin and Child, taken 
from 16th-century glass in the small church 
of Jouy, Reims. In this curious work the 
‘<Tncarnate Word,” depicted as a small, 
naked infant, is represented as if in the 
womb of the Virgin (conventionally, of 
course), inyested with the tri - radiated 
Nimbus, and surrounded by a long, oval 
Aureole of ee a —— _ 
Speaking of another example of this peculi 

treatment of the Virgin and Child, Didron 
remarks :—‘‘ A subject precisely like that of 
Jouy may be seen in a Limoges enamel now 
in the possession of M. Abbé Texier, curé 
of Auriat (Creuse), and corresponding 
member of the Committee of Arts and 
Monuments. The Virgin is clothed in a 
white robe, partly thrown back, leaving 
exposed an under-garment of red and gold. 
Upon the womb of the Virgin a little naked 
human being, with clasped hands, is repre- 
sented within a golden Aureole. God the 
Father, floating on the clouds of heaven, 
blesses the Mother of His Son. The figure 
of the Virgin Mary stands out prominently 
from the blue background of the enamel. 
She is surrounded by the moon, a star, @ 
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tower, a lily, &c., all attributes commonly 
employed during the 15th century to dis- 
tinguish her.” 

In the accompanying illustration, Fig. 46, 
we give an interesting example of an Aurecle 
formed entirely of straight pointed rays, 
arranged in radiating fashion both from the 
body and the head. This treatment, which 
makes the rays cross in the neighbourheod 
of the Nimbus, is very uncommon, if not 
unique. Another novelty is to be noted in 
this example—namely, the manner in which 
the wings of the angels inclose the Glory. 
This illustration is taken from the stalls ef 
the Municipal Chapel, at Siena. 

Before we pass on to another section of the 
present subject, we must direct attention te 
a Greek form of the Aureole, which is evi- 
dently an extension of the triangle. This 
Aureole assumes the form of a star of six 
or twelve points, produced by either two or 
four superposed equilateral triangles. Ifthe 
student will refer back to Fig. 23, im 
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Article VIL., he will find an illustration of 
an Aureole of this star-form with twelve 
points. This example is taken froma Greek 
painting of the 15th century, and represents 
Ohrist as the ‘‘ Angel of the divine Will,”’ 
according to the language of the Greek 
Church. There is no doubt that by adopting 
this. form of Aureole, the artist has sought to 
express, in the most forcible manner, that 
the Angel is invested with all the power and 
authority of the Blessed Trinity. Aureoles 
of this description are, however, compara- 
tively rare in Greek art, and we are not 
aware of a single example obtaining in 
Latin art. 

Up to this point we have confined our 
remarks chiefly to the forms and outlines of 
the several Aureoles introduced by Christian 
artists, and although we have by no means 
exhausted the subject, enough has probably 
been said to give the student of Christian 
Iconography a clear and fairly comprehensive 
view of the subject. ‘We have now to briefly 
describe their surface treatments and colour- 


ing. 

With the desire to clearly show the nature 
of the Aureole, and to express soft effulgence 
or yiyid scintillation, artists have either 
covered its field with radiating lines, as in 
Fig. 37, or with flames or flamboyant rays, 
as in Fig. 30, in both cases emanating from 
the figure and diverging towards the edge of 
the Aureole...In the miniatures of illumi- 
nated manuscripts, the rays on the field of 
the attribute are usually of gold, highly 
burnished, and producing a most brilliant 
effect. In mural paintings and stained 
glass, they are either of yellow or red, the 
representatives of light and fire. 

The colour of the field, upon which the 
golden or flame-coloured rays are placed, 
varies in different examples: the most appro- 
priate, however, is blue, representing space, 
or the clear sky at noon as it appears in 
Southern Italy. This is the field across 
which the symbolical rainbow throws its arc, 
with its full significance, abiding ever in the 
full splendour of the glory of heaven. 

In addition to the divergent rays, other 
objects are sometimes introduced in the field. 
In the picture of the ‘‘ Last Judgment,” by 
Fra Angelico, preseryed in the Academia 
delle Belle Arti, at Florence, our Lord 
is represented invested with a rayed len- 
ticular Aureole, upon the broad margin of 
which are depicted eight Seraphim. On the 
reverse of a medallion in bronze, struck 
in commemoration of a Council held by Pope 
Paul V. (Pietro Barbo, the Venetian, 1464 
—1471), is a representation of the Last 
Judgment, in which the Aureole of the 
Deity is bordered with numerous Cherubim, 
with their heads and wings closely and 
uniformly adjusted together. In the beauti- 
ful picture of the Last Judgment, by Fra 
Angelico, in the possession of the Harl of 
Dudley, the field ofthe Aureole is divided 
into three concentric divisions, the inner one, 
next to the figure of Christ, being, as it 
were, the nucleus or space of concentrated 
light. Around this is the second division, 
covered with divergent rays, and containing 
several Seraphim, issuing from the edge of 
the inner portion. The outer division acts 
asa border to the whole, and is entirely 
covered with a succession of Cherubim. 
Clouds, amidst which angels are flying, are 
placed under the feet of Christ, forming both 
His throne and footstool. The field of this 
Aureole is full indeed, and forcibly brings to 
the mind of the observer the overwhelming 
majesty of the final Judge, when He shall 
come, surrounded by the countless hosts of 
heaven, to, deal justice to risen man. M. 
Didron, speaking of Aureoles similarly 
treated, .says:—‘‘A painting on wood, 
preserved .in the church of the Abbey 
of Saint-Riquier, representing the Assump- 
tion, shows in the upper part of the picture, 
or; ‘as it. were, in heayen, the Holy Trinity 
preparing,.to receive the Virgin Mary, who 


is lifted up by angels and borne towards 
heayen. The Holy Trinity appears in the 
field of an Aureole, which is nearly circular 
in form, and has round its margin a glitter- 
ing cordon of angels. The superb Cité de 
Dieu, translated by Raoul de Presles, pre- 
served in the Bibliothéque de Sainte-Gene- 
yiéye, presents several examples of similar 
Aureoles surrounding the Deity; these are 
covered in their fields with Seraphim and 
Cherubim of gold, flame-colour, and azure.” 
’ We cannot, of course, look upon the angel 
forms thus introduced on the field or border 
of the Aureole as integral parts thereof ; they 
are evidently intended by the artist to indicate 
the close relation to God of those choirs of 
angels whose office it is to sing His glory and 
loye, and to proclaim His wisdom before His 
throne for ever. This close relation is forcibly 
expressed by placing the angels so near the 
Deity as to be inclosed in the intense radi- 
ance which immediately surrounds Him—a 
glory which artists have sought to intensify 
in their representations by rendering the 
angels as beings formed of light and living 
flame. The same idea of close relationship 
to God has also been expressed in art by 
investing certain angels with the Aureole, 
which is, strictly considered, the special 
attribute of the Deity. In the magnificent 
thirteenth-century glass of the south transept 
of Chartres Cathedral, we find the Thrones 
(the third choir of the angelic host) inclosed 
in crimson-coloured Aureoles of an elliptical 
form. The Thrones appear there as two 
great angels with green wings, and bearing 
sceptres. These beings express perfect rest 
—the everlasting stability of the throne, 
sceptre, and power of the Almighty. 

There are other objects introduced in the 
field of the Aureole which appear somewhat 
out of place, and in connection with which 
the artist’s intentions are rather obscure. 
This is the case with the candlesticks repre- 
sented in the Aureole in the crvpt of the cathe- 
dral of Auxerre, Fig. 38. In this work it was 
probably the artist’s intention to represent 
the ‘‘ seven lamps of fire burning before the 
throne, which are the seven Spirits of God,”’ 
but on what grounds two candlesticks, hold- 
ing fourteen lights, are introduced it is diffi- 
cult to conjecture. It is obvious that there 
exists a considerable difference in form and 
general treatment between such an Aureole 
as that in the Auxerre crypt and those repre- 
sented in Figs. 29, 30, 31, 32, and 35; and 
our own studies in Christian Iconography 
incline us to accept two leading varieties cf 
the aureole in art, entirely different in their 
prime significations. Aureoles such as that 
at Auxerre, and those represented in Figs. 
36 and 37, appear to us to express the 
region of heayen immediately surround- 
ing the throne of God, rather than 
to be personal attributes, such as_ the 
generality of Aureoles are most certainly in- 
tended to be. In depicting Christ seated in 
such an Aureole as that on the Imperial 
Dalmatic, Fig. 36, it is quite evident that 
the artist had the vision of heaven in his 
mind; and doubtless his desire to render the 
full description in the Revelation was only 
bounded by his own powers of representa- 
tion, and the difficulties of the materials in 
which he ‘worked. 

With the: view of conyeying the idea of 
heaven by material objects, artists haye also 
powdered the field of the Aureole with stars 
and have introduced the sun and moon. On 
this subject, Didron remarks :—‘‘ The field 
of the Aureole is sometimes lighted by two 
stars, shining near the head of the divine 
personage whom it invests; one star is on 
the right and the other is on the left. When 
the Aureole is narrow, and the sitting figure 
has the right hand raised in the act of 
blessing, both stars are placed on the left, 
the opposite space being occupied. by the 
hand. ‘The entire field: is occasionally, 
though rarely, gemmed with stars, like the 
skyona clear night. The points of the stars 


vary in numbers from four to eight. Th 

left-hand star is sometimes depicted with 
fewer points than that on the right. When 
such obtains, the right star is intended for 
the sun and the left for the moon, notwith- 
standing that both are similar in all other 
respects.” In Fig. 36, the outer zone of the 
Aureole is richly powdered with four-pointed 
stars, and towards the upper part, on the 
right and left of the emblems of the Passion, 
are introduced the sunand moon, both in the 
shape of a crescent, with a face within its 
horns. 

In the examples given in Figs. 29, 30, 32, 
and 39, and in all examples haying similar 
treatments, the idea of personal radiance is 
all that the Medieyal artists intended to 
conyey—a supernatural effulgence issuing 
from or surrounding the personage repre- 
sented, and more or less dispersed towards 
the confines or localised within boundary 
lines, thus forming the clearly-defined attri- 
bute called the Aureole. 

When seated figures of the Deity are 
invested with the Aureole, it is usual to find 
a throne or seat or a rainbow introduced in 
its field ; and itis also usual to see something 
in the nature of, or fulfilling the office of, a 
footstool likewise introduced. In the inter- 
esting Aureole shown in Fig. 21, giyen, in 


Article VII., we find Cherubim forming both 


the seat and footstool of our Lord. In Fig. 36 


the seat is a rainbow, whilst the footstool is 


formed of two interlaced fiery rings, furnished 


‘with wings and studded with eyes—the 


wheels spoken of by the prophet Ezekiel, 
“full of eyes round about.” Artists have 
used these winged and fiery wheels to repre- 
sent Thrones, or the third choir of angels. 
In Fig. 37, both the seat and footstool are in 
the form of narrow-arched members or bows. 


The field of the Aureole is yery frequently 


‘deyoid of any ornamentation or insertion, 


being perfectly plain gold or colour margined 
with simple lines, a narrow border, or a band 
bearing an inscription. The Aureole of the 
Agnus Dei, in the miniature of the Triumph 
of the Lamb, in the evangeliarium of 
Charles the Bald, is surrounded with an in- 
scribed border; but the usual chalice is 
introduced in the plain field, and the Lamb 
stands upon an open scroll. In another fine 
page of the same manuscript, representing 
Christ in Glory, surrounded by the portrai- 
tures and symbols of the four Evangelists 
and the portraitures of the four great 
Prophets, the Aureole of our Lord is sur- 
rounded with a border bearing the inscrip- 
tion: XPS . VITA. HOMINUM . CAELORUM . 
GLORIA . SUMMA . LIBRAT . TETRAGONUM . 
MIRO . DISCRIMINE. MUNDUM. In this case 
the field within the border has several con- 
centric lines or bands of colour, and our 
Lord is seated and rests His feet upon a 
circular disc with a fringed edge. This may 
be intended to represent a circular cushion 
or carpet, placed before the throne, which is 
not shown or indicated in any way in the 
miniature, being hidden by the drapery of 
the figure. 


In respect to colour treatment, as might 
be expected, the Aureole differs but litle 
from the lesser attribute, the Nimbus, as 
applied to portraitures of the Deity. Similar 
ideas are sought to be expressed and con- 
veyed by artists in both the attributes, and, 
accordingly, the same range of colours is 
employed. The colours which haye been 
considered the most appropriate, however, 
are those which most forcibly represent fire, 
light, and space—namely, red, yellow, white, 
andazure. Asummer day, with its clear ex- 
panse of blue sky and vivid sunbeams, has 
furnished artists with the most appropriate 
suggestion for the colouring of an Aureole 
indicative of celestial brightness; but artists 
have often sought to go beyond natural 
phenomena as sources of inspiration, and in 
their own fertile imaginations have essayed 
to express supernatural radiance and glory. 
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Didron, in speaking on this subject gener- 
ally, remarks :—‘‘ Both the Nimbus and the 
Aureole being a luminous efflorescence of 
the head and of the body, its colouring in 
sculptured and painted monuments should 
be that of light itself. Accordingly, we 
should expect to find this to be the case in 
mosaics, frescoes, painted glass, miniatures 
of manuscripts, and storied tapestries. But 
light is ever varying in its colours; like 
water, it becomes tinged with divers 
colours, according to those of the different 
objects which reflect it, or its own proper 
intensity. The stars, sources of the most 
vivid light, emit scintillations of blue, violet, 
red, and white. . . . Light, decomposed by 
the prism, divides itself into seven principal 
elements, which, in combination, form an 
infinite number of tints or nuances. The 
glory, possessing the properties of light, will 
consequently vary like it in colour from a 
deep blue to the most vivid white. Accord- 
ingly the Aureole and the Nimbus are 
sometimes coloured blue, violet, red, yellow, 
or white. But at all times, yellow, the 
colour of gold, has been esteemed the most 
precious, the most noble, and the most 
brilliant of all colours: gold, of which it is 
the type, being considered as light solidified. 
On this account the Nimbi and Aureoles, 
especially those of the Deity, are most 
frequently of gold or a yellow colour. Hence 
representations of the sun, whether ancient 
or modern, are usually of a yellow colour, 
red only being adopted with some particular 
intention. Homer speaks of Apollo as haying 
hair of gold; and Pheebus, the blonde and 
the golden, is quite as great a favourite as 
the blonde or golden Ceres.” 

Notwithstanding the above facts, we think 
there can be little doubt that, as in the case 
of the Nimbus, the colouring of the Aureole 
is occasionally symbolical. When we bear 
in mind that the colour red signifies divine 
loye, power, and royal dignity ; that blue is 
emblematical of heaven, and signifies godli- 
ness, and divine contemplation; that pure 
yellow or gold signifies intense brightness 
and the goodness of God; and that white or 
Silver signifies light unsullied, purity, joy, 
and life, it is not difficult to realise that all 
such colours may be, and probably very often 
were, used in connection with the divine 
attribute under consideration, with a direct 
and highly appropriate symbolical signifi- 
cation. 

The few remarks above given with refer- 
ence to the general artistic treatment and 
the colouring of the Aureole will be suffi- 
cient guides for the practical student of 
Christian Iconography and for the modern 
ecclesiastical artist. In our next article we 
shall conclude this branch of our general 
subject with remarks on the application of 
the Aureole. 

(To be continued.) 
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“BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
A PARISH HALL AND SOUP KITCHEN. 


WE publish to-day the two chosen designs 

for this subject—the last of the series for 
1889—90. The conditions issued for competitors 
to work to were as follows. Subject H.—A 
parish hall and soup kitchen, to be erected ona 
corner site with a side frontage of 125ft. deep, 
and a frontage of 35ft. to the main road of a 
small village. The best-sized room obtainable 
on the site to be provided, allowing for a good 
roomy stage with a retiring-room, suitable for 
class and committee purposes, or as a green-room 
for theatrical performances. These parts of the 
hall to have a rear entrance, and the soup kitchen 
may be in a half-basement. Provide good main 
entrance, lobby, and stairs to gallery at end of 
the hall only. The floor of the stage is.to be 3ft. 
above the level of the hall, and to have anarched 
opening dividing off the wings from the assembly 
room. Hall to be heated by hot-water coils in 
recesses in walls. Style, Late Tudor Renaissance, 
in stone, and roofs covered with green slates. 
Provide for ventilation, Scale, 3in. to foot. 


Sufficient drawings to show design, including 
sketch view. 

The selected design is by ‘‘ Wallaby,’’ ‘‘ Red 
Rover’’ comes second, and the third place we 
give to ‘‘ Fiddler’’—three competitors who be- 
fore have run neck-a-neck in the race for priority. 
Again we have to admit that neither of the com- 
petitors realises quite what we intended, or rather, 
each fails to grasp the requirements of the con- 
ditions. Hither their entrances are inadequate 
and poor, or the retiring-room accommodations 
and stage are inadequate for theatrical per- 
formances. Thus ‘‘ Wallaby,’’ though giving a 
good green-room, makes his w.c. and lavatory 
arrangements excessively small, with no proper 
place for ladies’ use. The doors on the stage are 
properly placed, and room for flies is pro- 
vided. The soup-kitchen would be dark, and 
the entrance for the public to the waiting- 
room is awkward to a degree, at the foot of 
the stairs. There should really be one way 
in and another way out in so small a place. 
The design externally is suitable and pretty, 
but the low ceiling to the big hall is a great 
mistake, wasting valuable air-space, to say 
nothing about good proportions. The gallery 
would be very hot. Honeyman ventilators may 
be all very well, but cubical contents are of 
primary importance. Mr. Butterfield’s rule in 
designing a church is that the air-space should be 
equal to the requirements of the intended con- 
gregation for the period of a full service without 
aid from changing the air during that time. 
There can be no object in shutting off the 
available space afforded by a high roof as 
‘Wallaby’? has done. The accommodation for 
housing scenery at the rear of the stage above 
the retiring rooms is a necessary provision. 
“¢ Wallaby ’’ has improved, and we commend his 
industry and care. ‘‘ Red Rover’’ deserves the 
game praise, and while we have never hesitated 
to condemn the faults of his designs, the justice 
of which criticism he will admit, we have always 
acknowledged with equal care his good points. 
This has been our endeavour with all the 
designs so far as space at our disposal would 
permit, but the large number of competitors has 
often precluded us from naming more than a few 
in precise detail. ‘‘Red Rover’s’’ stage is bad. 
The stairs up to it cut into the space, and pre- 
vent side scenes being used, leaving no room for 
players to ‘‘ go off’’ properly. Then the door in 
the middle at the back of the stage is exactly 
where it should not be. See how the depth of the 
platform is spoiled, and the actors always having 
to retire from the centre of the scene. Separate 
conveniences are contrived for the two sexes, and 
the separate doors for soup-kitchen and stage are 
an advantage, though not necessary for sucha 
building. ‘The soup-kitchen in this plan ismuch 
better than in the first design. The entrance to 
the hall is not so roomy, but the ticket-place or 
office would serve also as a cloak-room. The 
external door to it is not required, and the space 
it takes would have been better devoted toa 
more ample main doorway, making it less in the 
corner. The external design has good points 
about it, though the front facade is patchy 
and lacking in ‘‘go.’? ‘*Red Rover’’ draws 
more carefully than he did. ‘‘Fiddler’’ does 
not improve to the extent we had hoped for. 
His Parish Hall design is not up to his earlier 
efforts, and his drawings are careless, that is to 
say, his perspectives are. He is more correct in 
style to the period of Late Tudor Renaissance 
than the first two designers, and he seems to 
know old work with advantage, even to the weak- 
ness of imitating the false conceits at times to be 
noted in historic buildings. The covered balcony, 
surmounted by a pediment over the portico, is 
useless with no doorway into it, and the blank 
window on the left-hand to balance the 
window of the cloak-room on the right is 
a poor expedient in good work. Filled-in 
arches never intended to be open ones in two 
bays of the flanks are a mistake, and seem 
to aim at the idea of an old market shelter, 
bricked up. The side door would be a nuisance 
during performances, when those outside could 
create a disturbance, while on. the occasions of 
political and excited gatherings the results of 
such a doorway might easily be serious. The 
steps at the other door, too, are objectionable. 
The stage is shown level with the floor of the 
hall—that is to say, no steps up to it are shown 
on the plan. The greenroom is half as big again 
as the stage. . The public space to the soup- 
kitchen is too small, and the soup-kitchen is too 
big. ‘The hipped end of the hall roof ill accords 


with the somewhat over-elaborated gable at the 
other end, standing, as it does, like a masking 
screen to the facade. ‘‘ Fiddler’? should learn 
the elements of sciography, for his shadows as 
here put in bear no reference to the projections 
from which they are cast. ‘‘S. A. H.’’ (Stock- 
port) crowds his entrance into the corner under 
an angle open porch, and he cramps his staircase 
into the other corner facing the front doorway. 
To reach his soup-kitchen, he presumes that the 
ground along the flank facade falls rapidly. This 
also allows him to contrive prettily an external 
staircase up to the stage and retiring-room. The 
stage is a good one, roomy and ample. ‘The 
architecture has the merit of being simple; 
but it is poor in idea, and the pepper-boxes, 
which do duty as ventilators, serve to over- 
emphasize the semicircular arch form intro- 
duced everywhere in the composition. ‘Y’’ 
in a circle sends us a design which 
is greatly over-wrought and fussed up with 
nondescript detail, so muchin fashion with Non- 
conformist chapel builders some twenty years 
ago. We condemn the style without reserve, 
but we recognise cleverness and thought in 
“Y.’s’? plan. The w.c. between the gallery 
stairs and the entrance vestibule is too publicly 
placed, and might become a nuisance. ‘The 
ticket-office and cloak-room would be useful, and 
the soup-kitchen arrangements are very good 
indeed. The drawings show ability, and their 
author should really study works of a better 
style. ‘‘ Pisistratus’’? sends a commonplace 
design with a half-timbered tower surmounting 
the staircase to the gallery. The stage is too 
shallow, being only 12ft.deep. ‘‘Clansman”’ is 
more Scotch in style than anything, making a 
design which looks like a police-station somehow, 
though it lacks character; notwithstanding this, 
his plans are carefully drawn. ‘‘Coombe’’ 
believes in flint snap work and bastard Late Gothic 
having wide Tudor arches and no tracery or 
mullions. This is not Renaissance work; and as 
for his interior of the hall, who shall describe it ? 
The style has but little reference to the exterior. 
The plan is a practical one, though it is presumed 
that a long jump will be taken by those wishing 
to reach the stage from the hall, no stairs or 
room for steps being indicated. ‘‘ Renaissance’’ 
fayours us with a tower to mark the angle of his 
design, but it is as uncalled for asit is ugly, riding 
over the gallery doorway and window to the main 
entrance lobby. The great projecting oriel bay 
window, too, at the other end out of the 
committee-room (which is only 31ft. by 22ft.) is 
another piece of extravagance quite out of keep- 
ing with such a building, towering its assertive 
bulk into the street above the modest soup- 
kitchen in the basement. When used as a 
greenroom, the author says this apartment can 
be divided by a screen into two; but the second 
half in that case would be totally dark, as there 
are no other windows beyond the aforesaid big 
bay. ‘‘Syak’’ sends an incomplete drawing 
with a front more like a schoolhouse, and a 
fairly good place ; but the design is wanting in 
interest. ‘‘Dot’’ makes his building like a 
great Classic ‘‘ meeting-house,’’ or it might bea 
corn-market. The soup-kitchen is as big as the 
hall over it. His drawings are neatly done, but 
the perspective is unfinished and unfortunate in 


effect. The other designs are by ‘‘ Menelaus,”’ 
OF Se Caidge 2 ectory: ands Box.’ s.. Lag 
awards of the prizes in connection with 


our Designing Club will be published in the 


autumn, 
oi 


MASONRY AND STONE-CUTTING.* 
By Lawrence Harvey. 
[THIRTIETH LESSON] 


GEOMETRICAL STAIRS. 

MAN’S step is about 25in. on the level and 

124in. going upa ladder. By combining 

these two facts, we get the formula T + 2R 

= 25in., in which T = tread, R = riser, as the 

basis for finding the proper proportions of 

tread to riser. If T = 12, then R=6}3; if T 

= 9, then R=8, &c. But R can only vary 
between the limits of 4}in. and Sin. 

Stairs may be formed of straight flights, the 
steps supported by a wall at both ends, or the 
steps supported by a vault; or the steps may be 
housed in the wall at one end and left free at the 
other end, leaving in the centre of the staircase 
an open well-hole. In that case the steps are 
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made to rest upon one another by joggled joints, 
gach as M’S" B” (Fig. 198). The joint on the 
Tower step is called a back-rebate, and in the 
upper step a bird's-mouth. If the well-hole be 
survilinear, asin Fig. 197, the stairs are called 

In geometrical stairs the widths of the steps 


oe 


ve 


SSS 


steps, for instance, will stretch between the lines 
|; BB’ and LL. 
be everywhere normal to the soffit, the correct 
way is to erect normals in two points of the joint, 
then divide these normals in equal parts, and 
work the surface by means of a straight-edge 
placed on these points of division. The surface 


So that the surface of the joint | po 


from one end to the other; but the propor- is then a hyperbolic-paraboloid. Notwithstand- 
tions of treads to risers are fixed ona line parallel | ing this terrible name, it isa very easy operation 
#0 the well-hole at a distance of lft. 7in. from it. | to accomplish when the well-hole and the walls 
This is called the freading-linz, on which all the | are circular, and Mr. Wornell, the foreman of 


treads must be equal. 

To draw the plan (Fig. 197), take = U = length 
of the shortest step; deduct therefrom Uz = 
Tf. Jin., and draw the rectangle zy zv, of which 
the sides are equidistant from the walls; inseribe 
ia this rectangle a semi-ellipse, and this will be 
the treading-line of the stairs. If the outside 
walls formed an irregular polygon, the treading- 
Hine might be drawn with centres so as to form 
2 continuous curve. Divide the treading-line in 


nm equal parts = to the widths of the treads, 
sQ=Ov=...=ab=be=ecd=..., which 
gives # + lrisersfrom = to r. If the number 


of steps be not sufficient, the proportions of the 
treads and risers may be made stiffer, or the 
steps themselves may be made shorter so as to 
extend the treading-line. 

Then draw normals to the curve raz through 
the points of division found, and through their 
mid-points i, m, m, ... The intersections of 
these normals will form a polygon, the en- 
veloping curve (wp «2) of which is the involute 
of the treading-line. On every one of these 
nermals lft. 7in., and you can get the 
eurve U ABCD W as well-hole. The normals 
AA’, BB, CC’. . . are the projections of the 
arrises of the steps. 

Now, if on the vertical cylinder zaied... 
we draw a helix—that is, a curve on which the 
eo-ordinates of every point counted on the base 
Tine have the constant proportion of tread and 
riser, z will be ata level = R and every other 
point of division at the same height, R, above the 
former. Jia horizontal line moves along that 
helix, remaining at the same time tangent to a 
vertical cylinder on the involute #4 Z, then it 
will describe a surface which will touch the 
arrises of all the steps; this is the extrados of 
the stairs, and if is a skew-surface. 

The soffit of the stairs is a surface identical 
with the former, but lowered uniformly of a 
certain distance 6, which we shall determine 
later on. The joint lines of the soffit are pro- 
jected on the normals to the treading line drawn 
.krough the mid-points /,m,n,...; one of the 


masons at Messrs. Nightingale’s, Lambeth, 
always produces the joints of his stairs on that 
principle. In our present case, it would involve 
making two separate bevels for each step ; besides 
which the construction of the normals is more 
difficult than in circular stairs. We therefore let 
the joint be a plane taken through the arris 
Ll of the joint and the normal to the surface in 
P, mid-point of L L’. 

To construct that normal, we must find the 
plane tangent in P, which is done by substituting 
a connecting paraboloid to the surface of the 
soffit. To draw the connecting paraboloid, pro- 
duce 79 tangent to the helix, and let it meet a 
; horizontal plane at the level of 3 steps below, in 
which case 74 = 3 treads. As the joint line? L 
touches a vertical in A, if a horizontal line be 
made to move in contact with /@ and the ver- 
tical \, it will produce the connecting paraboloid 
required. 

Now, to find the plane tangent to the soffit in 

P, draw A @ generator of the connecting para- 

boloid, and cut A9 and AZ by a vertical plane, 

PQ. The line which joins in space the points P 

and Q is another generator of the paraboloid; the 

plane tangent to the soffit in P contains that line 

P Q, and the jomt line LL’. Turn down the 

|plane P Q round its trace; P’ is at the level of 
| 3 risers above P, draw P’ Q and produce P’ G at 
) right angles with it ; that is the normal required 
through which the plane of the joint must be 

itaken. At about 2in. above the pomt P draw 
K’ G’, the upper level of the step. Now we can 

setile the height BY B™ (Pig. 198), which we 

called ¢. The arc 1m 5 = 2 of width of tread, 

therefore the point / is 3 riser above the point 5. 

Adding this difference of level to the height P’ K’, 

we have ¢é = P’ K’ + 3 riser. Therefore it follows 


that the height P’ K’is constant for all the steps. |i 


The construction of the normal at the mid-point 
has to be made for every step independently, for 
its angle varies with each step. 

Face Moulds.—The face, which is housed in the 
wall, is the intersection of the vertical plane 
X’ Y’, with the surfaces of the steps as shown in 


curve. 


Cutting of the Steps.—Select a stone which wili — 


contain the step; work the tread, draw thereon 
the outliue B B’ R’ R, then with a square work 
the riser, the wall-face, and the well-hole. 
Draw the face moulds in their respective posi- 
tions, and work the joints, both rebate at the 
back and bird’s-month in front. Through guidine 
marks work the soffit of the stone with a straight 


ge. 

Sometimes (Figs. 200, 201) a piece 8 B, B, A, a, 
is left on along the well-hole to forma str 
about 4in. or 5in. wide upon which to fix the 
balustrade. In Fig. 201 is rather an 
view of a step finished in this way. When the 
off-set 8 B, is less than 2in., it need not entail 
any sensible waste of stone; but sometimes the 
string is built separately, and the steps are housed 
in it, as we shall see in our next lesson. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Public Libraries, by Tomas GRreENwoon, 
F.R.G.S., third edition don: Simpki 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co.), is an 
entirely rewritten account of the Public Library 


movement. In the introduction the author : 


enumerates the great libraries of the Con- 


as it bears on the question is di 
unequal rating, the bulk of which falls upon the 
occupier. We agree with the author that a 
Minister of Public Instraction is of the first 
pace with other 


1850 forms the subject of a chapter, a good 
portrait being given of that Man 
chester was one of the 
ad of the Act. A 


deni 
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chapter follows, describing the mode of adopting @ 
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the Acts, and the steps to be taken by 
including 
the legal forms necessary in carrying out 
Descriptions follow of public 
and the 


boroughs, districts, and parishes, 


the provisions. 
libraries in the northern counties, 
libraries at Barnsley, Barrow-in-Furness, Black- 
burn, Bolton, Bootle, Darlington, Dewsbury, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Middlesbrough, 
Newcastle, Preston, Sheffield, Wigan, 


buildings at Bedford, Birmingham, 


Derby, 
Leicester, and several other towns. 


built at Great Yarmouth, Ipswich, Norwich, 


Brighton, Reading, Southampton, and other 
Mr. J. Passmore Edwards gave a 


places. 
thousand volumes to the last named town. 
Bristol, Cheltenham, Exeter, Newport, Ply- 


mouth, Salisbury, and Truro are described in 
The libraries in 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, including the 
recently-opened Edinburgh library, follow. Not 
the least valuable part of the work is the account 


connection with the movement. 


of the development of the Acts in London. 
Descriptions and illustrations are given of the 
libraries at Westminster, Lambeth, Battersea, 
Chelsea, Kensington, Clapham, Clerkenwell, and 
the extension of the movement at Deptford, 
Hampstead, Islington, and Newington. The 
villages and rural districts, the legal aspects, the 
formation of libraries, details of fittings and 
administration, and a sketch of the movement in 
America and Canada, in addition to various mis- 
cellaneous matters connected with the working of 
libraries, form other chapters. The book is use- 
ful to all promoters, architects, and others. 
The Turkish Bath ; its Design and Construction, 
by R. Owen Axtsor, Architect (London: E. and 
-N. Spon), is a reprint in anewformof thearticles 
that have appeared in the Burtpinc News. The 
author’s work, as it now stands, is a very useful 
guide to the design and construction of this 
description of bath, and will be a welcome 
addition to the shelves of the architect’s library. 
The requirements, principles of plan, and con- 
struction of public baths are clearly laid down in 
a concise manner ; the author’s experience has 
enabled him to point out the essentials necessary 
to be kept in view. Mr. Allsop’s treatise is one 
ona special branch of architectural design very 
little understood by the profession, and it is 
therefore likely to command attention. The 
provision of Turkish baths is sadly out of pro- 
sea to their need in all large towns, and one 
» probably, sanitary authorities will become 
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and 
other towns are minutely described and illus- 
trated. The Midlands include descriptions of 


The public 
libraries in the Eastern Counties include those 
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alive to the fact. Those already erected pay 
well, and there is obviously an increasing demand 
for well-arranged baths of this kind. Both public 
and private baths are discussed, and the work is 
well illustrated by plaves and diagrams. It is 
unnecessary to enter into the subject of the work, 
already known to many of our readers who have 
perused the articles. Rightly, the requirements 
of a public bath are followed by a description of 
the plans of some of the best London structures of 
this class, including the Turkish baths, Savoy Hill, 
those erected by Mr. Robert Walker in the North- 
umberland-avenue, the Euston-road baths. The 
details occupy a large portion of the work, care- 
ful attention being bestowed on the design of the 
hot and cooling rooms, washing and shampooing 
rooms, douche-room,; plunge-bath, dressing and 
other apartments, the important auxiliaries of 
heating and _ ventilation. The engineering 
appliances and other details receive also their 
proper share of attention, and the designs given 
for small private baths in connection with 
ordinary house arrangements are valuable. The 
architect will find all the information he requires 
in the pages of Mr. Allsop’s work. 
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BUNGALOW, DOUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN. 


HIS Bungalow is to be erected in the Isle of 
Man, near the sea. The walling is built 
of large cobble stones from the beach, and the 
upper part is plastered. The curb roof has been 
adopted, as, besides permitting a picturesque 
treatment of the exterior, it affords the maximum 
amount of space for bedroom in the roof. The 
roof is covered with red tiles, and the woodwork 
is painted white. There are four bedrooms and 

a bath-room on the first floor. 

M. H. B. Scorr, Architect. 
Douglas, Isle of Man. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ 
AUTUMN EXCURSION, 1890. 


HE Council of the Society of Architects have 
decided that the Society’s Excursion for the 
members and their friends should take place this 
year during the last week in August, in the 
county of Kent, which is so rich in beautiful 
objects of interest to the architect. 

A programme is in course of arrangement with 
the secretary of the Kent Archeological Society, 
and special facilities are expected to be afforded 
for visiting places which are not usually available 
for inspection. 
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Rochester will probably be the rallying point 
on the 25th August, with Maidstone, Tunbridge, 
and Canterbury as centres, taking in during the 
week the many buildings in and around and 
situated along the route from point to point, 
finishing up with a drive from Faversham, vid 
Sittingbourne, back to Rochester. 

As soon as the places to be visited are fixed 
upon, and the programme completed, with full 
information as to the stopping and sleeping 
places, it will be issued to those who may desire 
to join. 

We are informed by the Council that the office 
of secretary to the Society will become vacant 
shortly, and that an advertisement stating the 
terms under which the vacancy will be filled will 
appear in the Times and the Burtpinc News in 
the course of a few weeks. 
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CHIPS. 


At a meeting of the council of King’s College, 
London, on Friday last, Mr. David S. Capper, M.A., 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., was elected to the Professor- 
ship of Mechanical Engineering at the College. 


The death sentence on Thomas Harding, the 
builder in Kentish-town who recently murdered a 
barmaid, has been commuted to penal servitude for 
life. 


The longest tunnel in connection with the Man- 
chester Waterworks scheme—the Raise tunnel— 
which extends from near Townhead, Grasmere, to 
the straining well at Thirlmere, and is 5,225 yards 
long, has been completed, so far as the boring is 
concerned. The tunnel has been in course of- con- 
struction nearly four years. 


The contract for erecting the new chancel of St. 
John’s Church, Heaton Mersey, has been let this 
week for £1,399. 


At a meeting of the sub-Corporate Property Com- 
mittee of the Leeds Corporation, held on Friday, 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., of 
Westminster, who had been called in to advise 
the committee respecting the restoration of Kirk- 
stall Abbey, reported that he had visited the abbey 
and would issue his report in about ten days. He 
thoroughly approves of the action of tie ccmmittee 
with respect to the stripping of the ivy off the walls 
of the abbey and taking down trees. 


A memorial has just been erected in the North- 
west Chapel of St. Paul’s Cathedral to the memo 
of the late Mr. John Howell and Mrs. Howell. 
The principal feature is a panel containing a head 
of Christ, crowned with thorns, sculptured in relief. 
The sculpture was executed by Cauer, of Kreuz- 
nacht, and the other parts by Messrs. Farmer and 
Brindley, of Westminster Bridge-road. 
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designs of Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A. It is 
reproduced from a signed perspective by Mr. 
Arthur C. Blomfield, M.A. The Campanile is 
chiefly in brick, with stone sparingly used, anda 
conical spire surmounts the whole. 


* SCULPTURE FROM THE SALON, 1890. 


Tux first statue, by M. A. Duverger, of 9, Rue 
de Chatelier, Paris, represents the ‘‘ Enigma of 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


(Suz description on p. 93.) 


ABERDEEN PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Tuts is the selected design, by Mr. Alexander 
Brown, .Aberdeen, which obtained the first 
place in the recent competition. The cost of the 
buildings, exclusive of internal fittings, is esti- 
mated at £7,500. The site is on the north side 
of Rosemount Viaduct, adjoining the Wallace 
statue, and overlooking the public gardens in 
Union-terrace. The building consists of three 
floors. The ground floor contains the reading- 
room, store rooms, unpacking room, and janitor’s 
house. The lending library, committee room, 
&c., occupy the first floor, and the reference 
library is on the second floor. The walls are to 
be built of granite from the quarries in the 
neighbourhood, and the roofs are to be covered 
with green slates. The two main floors are to 
be fireproof, and building operations are to be 
commenced at once. 


‘*BUIILDING NEWS’’ DESIGNING CLUB: DESIGN 
FOR PARISH HALL AND SOUP KITCHEN. 


(For description, see page 69.) 


THE BREWERY HOUSE, RATTLE. 


Tux necessity of rebuilding the Brewery House, 
which is situate in a good position in the High- 
street within view of the Abbey, has induced the 
owners to permit the architect some liberty with 
the design, which has been prepared in harmony 
with the half-timber work so frequently met 
with in the Sussex towns and villages; a very 
interesting example may still be seen in the 
‘*Old Abbots’ Hospital,’’ adjoining the Abbey 
entrance ; the introduction of half-timber will 
not, therefore, be out of place in the picturesque 
town. In the general construction the walls will 
be in local red-facings with Bath stone dressings, 
the upper stories being timber-framed in oak 
with rough coat, the rear being mostly tile hung, 
and the roofs covered with brindled tiles. In- 
ternally the work will accord with the design, 
the dining-room, hall, staircase, and office having 
ceilings framed with wrought timbers, the old wall 
panelling being adopted as a high dado with 
cornice and frieze in the hall. The accommoda- 
tion will comprise two excellent sitting rooms, 
open staircase with private entrance, kitchen, 
and offices in the rear, the brewery office occupy - 
ing its former position next the yard entrance ; 
on the first floor are four bed rooms, bath-room 
&e., and in the attics three good rooms. The 
architect is Mr. Philip Henry Tree, of St 
Leonard’ s-on -Sea. 


CAMPANILE, HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, GOSPORT. 


Tuts illustration, taken from the drawing now 
on view in the Royal Academy Exhibition, 
represents the new tower to this church from the 


of Mansfield, is a representation of the door from 
the landing to the council chamber in Hardwick 
Hall, Derbyshire, the seat of the Marquis of 
Hartington. The whole of the work is in oak, 
the panels are bolection moulded, and_ the 
pilasters enriched ; the style is Elizabethan. 
The Lock (of which a detail is given) is an ex- 
cellent specimen of the metal worker’s art; the 
door is hung by four wrought band hinges of a 
substantial character. 


———__ © === 6 a 
ROYAL ACADEMY ADMISSIONS, 
JULY, 1890. 


SrupEnts, Upper Scnuoour.—W. A. Fenn, W. C. How- 
gate, A. M. Poynter, W. J. W. Roome, F. E. Smee. 
Sruprents, Lower Scuoour.—H. P. Adams, W. E 


‘Barry, J. Begg, J. Borrowman, A. W. Cleaver, C. Evans, 


D. B. Niven, A. Dunbar Smith, D. C. Veazey, H. H. 
Wigglesworth. 

PROBATIONERS.—H. W. Bird, J. G. Charlton, H. C. 
Corlette, E. E. Jordan, G. W. Marshall, P. G. Newton, 
G. F. Wilkinson. 
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CHIPS. 


The Dundee Water Commissioners have instructed 
Mr. Watson, the water engineer, to prepare 
Parliamentary plans for new works, estimated to 
cost £47,000. 


In Tuesday’s list of receiving orders in the 
Gazette the names appear of George Pluckrose, 
Ravenscourt-gardens, Hammersmith, and Henry 
Oldrey, Castelnau-cottages, Barnes (trading as 
William Oldrey and Co.), Carlton-bridge, West- 
bourne-park, and Bosworth-road, and Cowley 
Wharf, Kensal-road, builders and contractors. 


The Metropolitan Management Amendment Act 
(1862) Amendment Bill, which is intended to place 
the law relating to the flagging of footways upon 
the same footing as that relating to the permanent 
ects was read a second time in the House of 

ords. 


The new offices for the Edison and Swan United 
Electric Light Company (Limited), London, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester. 


The French Senate has adopted by 188 votes to 
19 the Bill for preserving and maintaining the 
exhibition buildings in the Champ de Mars. 


New cycle works for Messrs, Taylor, Cooper, and 
Bednell have been erected at Coventry, and special 
attention has been paid to the ventilation, which is 
carried out on the Boyle system. 


A new boys’ school, added to the existing parish 
day schools of the Church of St. Simon, Baptist 
Mills, Bristol, was opened on Monday. The total 
cost will be £1,000. ‘The school is built of Pennant 
stone, with freestone dressings, having a length of 
some 75ft. and a breadth of about 23ft. Leading 
out of the main school is a large classroom, 24ft. by 
24ft. The flooring is of wood blocks laid on con- 
crete. Mr. E. Henry Edwards was the architect, 
and Mr. John Perkins the builder. 


The executive committee of the Lord Napier of 
Magdala Memorial Fund have reversed their 
previous decision that on the equestrian statue about 
to be erected in Whitehall-place the figure of the 
late Field-Marshal should be without a helmet. 
Sir Edgar Boehm, R.A., the sculptor, had submitted 
two models, one with and the other without a 
helmet, and the former has now been unanimously 
approved. 


* We gave views of Hardwick Hall August 17, 1888, 
with descriptions, 


COMPETITIONS. 


CAMBERWELL Punic Barus, East Dutwicu.— 
In this competition, Mr. Charles Barry, F'.S.A.,. 
was appointed professional assessor to the Com- 
missioners, and the following is an abstract of 
the report he has made as to the designs sent 
in :—Seven designs were received, and six of the- 
competitors have sent in perspective drawings. 
Several designs show much ingenuity in the 
arrangement of plan so as to meet all the require-. 
ments in the instructions. The referee studied: 
the designs with special regard to the following 
particulars :—As to arrangements of the plan, as: 
to adequate lighting and ventilation, as to sani- 
tary arrangements, as to the scheme and arrange- 
ment for warming the swimming baths and 
private baths, as to the architectural design out- 
side and inside. He recommends for acceptance: 
the plans sent in by Messrs. Spalding and Cross,, 
15, Queen-street, Cheapside, which are, Mr. 
Barry says, ‘‘ most convenient, economically 
arranged, well lighted and ventilated, and as to 
which the greatest pains has been taken by the 
authors to make the warming arrangements as: 
complete and effective as possible, and with. 
economy in working. Messrs. Spalding and 
Cross have taken far more pains with this subject 
(so vitally important in respect of public baths),, 
than has any other competitor. They have 
indeed given elaborate details of two methods of 
heating, to which, if their design is adopted, 
the careful consideration of the commissioners 
should be given. Their design for the entrance 
front, although evincing much architectural 
ability, is however hardly sufficiently indicative 
of a public building, and if they be appointed. 
architects, they should be called upon to re-con- 
sider it in this respect. 
cleverly drawn perspective in sepia only, but the: 
materials proposed are red brick and red Mans- 
field stone dressings, which would produce a. 
good effect. By very clever arrangements, 
Messrs. Spalding and Cross have contrived to 
get not only the large swimming baths, but also 
all the private baths for both sexes, and of both 
classes, on the same level, the advantage of which: 
ig obvious, and only in two other of the designs: 
sent in has this been done. A good entrance is. 
given foreach sex placed on either side of a central. 
pay office, with ticket hatches on each side, for 
the several classes, and for each class of private 
baths convenient waiting rooms are provided. 
The cube contents of their design are estimated at. 
593,072ft. and their estimate is £14,225, or at- 
the rate of 53d. a foot. The cube I find prac- 
tically correct; but I doubt whether a rate of 
52d. will be found enough, although like estab- 
lishments have been completed at a cost within 
that rate, and Messrs. Spalding and Cross express: 
their willingness to undertake to obtain a tender 
from a trustworthy contractor within their esti- 
mate, and refer to the public baths lately erected at: 
Hampstead from their designsin confirmation of, 
this. In all cases the competitors have sufficiently 
complied with the instructions issued to entitle 
each to the honorarium of 20 guineas offered by 
the Commissioners.’? The-Commissioners have; 
after examining the whole of the designs sent in, 
unanimously adopted the report of Mr. Charles. 
Barry, and selected the design of Messrs. Spald-: 
ing and Cross, subject to alterations which may 
be suggested by Mr. Barry, and to their obtain= 
ing a tender from a trustworthy contractor within 
their estimate, and the sanction of the Locak 
Government Board. The sum of £16,000 re- 
quired for the erection of these’ baths will 
include architect’s fees, quantity surveyor, 
interest, and other contingent expenses. 


—_____© =< © 


A special meeting of the brethren of the Incor- 
poration of the Guildry of Edinburgh was held on 
Monday for the purpose of electing an interim Dean 
in room of the late Sir James Gowans. There were: 
three candidates for the office—viz., Mr. W. Allan 
Carter, C.E., Councillor Robert Miller, and Mr. 
Robert Shillinglaw, builder. A great amount of 
interest has been taken in the election, and some: 
keen canvassing has been carried on by the sup- 
porters of the different candidates. Mr. Miller, who 
was nominated by Mr. Livingston and Mr. W- 
Wybrow Robertson, A.R.I.B.A., of H.M. Office of 
Works, was elected, the numbers being: Miller, 
417; Carter, 250; Shillinglaw, 168. : 


A male infirmary and lavatory block are about to: 


be added to the Joint Counties Lunatic Asylum at: 
Mr. Alfred Swash, of Newport, . 


Abergavenny. 
Mon., is the architect, and the tender of Mr. J- 


Linton, of the latter town, has been accepted for . 


carrying out the contract at’ £3,300. 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


JROMINENT among the Metropolitan im- 
provements proposed to be carried out by 
3 County Council is the extension of the Chelsea 
nbankment, at the estimated cost of £62,000. 
re realisation of this scheme would seem to 
pend upon the attitude of the Chelsea Vestry. 
he Vestry has agreed to contribute only £8,000 
- the cost of the improvement, and as it is 
‘ought that a moiety of the estimated outlay on 
12 works should be paid by the Vestry, matters 
ity be delayed or come to a deadlock unless the 
“0 corporate bodies arrive at an understanding. 
“would be a pity if this were the end of the 
saeme, as the improvements would be very real 
.d evident, if, as proposed, some acres of foul 
‘ad-banks between Battersea Bridge and the 
-emorne Tap be reclaimed, and two tidal baths 
constructed between the new embankment 
alk and the Cheyne walk. I do not compre- 
nd exactly who is to erect the baths, lay out 
‘e gardens, and do the odd jobs in connection 
‘ith the improvements; but I do think that if 
e County Council are going to carry out these 
orks, they will be doing more than they need 
ouble themselves about whilst there are a few 
ousands of architects in London with spare 
ne on their hands. If the Council construct 
‘e embankment, fill in the waste land formed 
+ the inclosure of the unsavoury mud-banks and 
reshore, and generally level over, they will be 
sing as much as the ratepayers expect. The 
ichitects might then get a little occupation, if 
¢ actual commissions, from the Chelsea vestry, 
_ that august body would inaugurate a com- 
‘tition for the proposed baths, gardens, c. 


Chelsea will want some sort of compensation, 
, as appears quite probable, the famed ‘‘ Physic 
wrden’’ is to disappear. It is said that Lord 
adogan desires to possess the site of this garden 
r building purposes. The Apothecaries’ Com- 
‘my, who hold the ground, by gift from Sir 
ans Sloane, in 1721, have, like the owner of 
‘e Arabian steed, been tempted with much gold ; 
id it remains to be seen whether, like the 
2douin, the Company is in the end proof against 
‘e temptation. Of itself, it would doubtless 
‘ccumb ; but as it is likely that outside pressure 
id influence will be brought to bear upon it, 
‘e garden may yet remain open to the public 
stead of becoming covered with buildings, 
‘ough it may be only through the generosity of 
‘dividuals or institutions who would buy over 
ie Cadogan’s head, that the garden can be 
ived. 


General Pitt Rivers writes to the Times of 
e 15th in the matter of the preservation of 
ristol Antiquities. The general regrets that 
‘e few existing ancient monuments in the 
vitish Isles are neglected by their owners, 
a0 fail to take advantage of the Ancient Monu- 
‘ents Act. It would appear to an independent 
‘server, however, that these advantages cannot 
s very pronounced. At present all the money 
lowed by the Government for the preservation 
| ancient British monuments does not exceed the 
m of £200 per annum. There is not a vast 
amber of monuments that belong to this special 
uss; but what is £200 among them? I¢ is 
irtainly better than the £100 which the Govern- 
‘ent considered sufficient before General Pitt 
‘vers persuaded it to allow the larger annuity, 
id from the General’s letter one gathers that 
e whole amount is not applied for. Neverthe- 
38, it wou'd be well if increased funds were set 
ide for this special purpose and someone em- 
»wered to see that the monuments were really 
‘paired, for according to General Pitt Rivers, 
ho has the carrying out of the Ancient Monu- 
ents Act, interesting, unique, and, above all, 
urely British monuments are falling into 
‘emature decay for want of timely attention. 
nder these circumstances one would welcome 
{measure on the French ‘historic monu- 
mt’’ principle, if it could be carried into 
‘ecution without the hard, unsympathetic 
storations which, across the Channel, often 
ake the remedy worse than the disease. 


For the past two or three years General Pitt 
ivers has been doing a very useful work in 
‘ving constructed, under his personal super- 
sion, models of early stone monuments in 
otland, his object being to show the develop- 
ent of the Celtic cross from the primitive Chi- 
a0 monograms in the catacombs of Rome and 
sewhere. Forty-five of these models may now 
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be seen at the galleries of the Society of Anti- 
quaries at Burlington House, and should be 
visited by those interested in old examples of 
what to this day—to my way of thinking—con- 
stitutes the most appropriate form of sepulchral 
monument. Several sets of these carefully- 
constructed models have been made ; the museum 
at Cambridge has asked for one set, and another 
will probably be sent to Oxford; while the 
General intends to send one or two sets to foreign 
museums, in the hope, he says, of stimulating 
interest in a series of ancient remains of a type to 
be found nowhere else on the face of the globe. 
He points out how we largely subscribe to the 
preservation of ancient relics and buildings out 
of our own country, and expresses a hope that, 
on a reciprocating principle, foreigners will sub- 
scribe towards the preservation of these ancient 
British stones. To this I would reply, that it 
seems a pity that we cannot, among ourselves, 
stir up sufficient enthusiasm and energy, and 
scrape together sufficient funds to do all that is 
necessary without outside help. 


Tt’s come at last! In the Standard, at the 
commencement of the week, I noted some corre- 
spondence headed ‘‘ The Sewer Openings,”’ and 
rejoiced to think that some attention had been 
drawn to the system of turning foul sewer-gas 
into the streets—a system that is all very well in 
theory, but which years of practice have now 
proved to be a miserable and literally fatal 
delusion. Engineers have deceived themselves. 
It was thought, and some still think, that the 
frequent ventilators kept, and keep, the sewers 
sweet and odourless; some people, I believe, 
even suppose that there is a down-current from 
the ventilator to the sewer! The whole thing is 
a farce, as I have pointed out for years, and now 
that there is a chance of public attention being 
drawn to the matter—primarily, I may with 
reason think, by my last week’s ‘‘note’’—I hope 
that a heated discussion will wax in many daily 
papers, until every ventilator within and without 
the Metropolitan area is hermetically sealed, and 
ventilation effected by some thorough and 
scientific means, such as I have before suggested. 
Hither there could be a large number of upright 
flues or pipes fitted with gas rings under a sheet 
of fine gauze, which would become red hot and 
destroy any disease germs, or there could be a 
small number of large furnaces, with shafts 
drawing the air out of the sewer and passing it 
through the fire. 


Walking up Snow-hill, from the markets to 
Holborn, one day this week I became aware of a 
foulness of atmosphere that I felt could only 
come from sewer ventilators. Looking around, 
there, sure enough, were the gratings! But not 
one, or two, or three. There wasa perfect con- 
course—a veritable galaxy of ventilators. I was 
almost standing over three, and could easily count 
a dozen within a child’s stone-throw. Their 
presence in such generous abundance struck one 
as being positively ridiculous, and I could fancy 
a fiendish humour possessing the planner of the 
sewer system as he arranged this prodigal display 
of ventilators. And this sort of farce is to be 
found in hundreds of different corners in the 
metropolis, whole regiments of gratings polluting 
the atmosphere with foul odours, and no less 
really scattering disease and death, because in a 
subtle, indirect, and indetectable manner. 


Readers will be sorry to learn that Mr. Herbert 
Railton has been laid up for some time with 
injuries sustained by an accident on board an 
Antwerp packet-boat, he having been engaged 
in sketching some of the charming bits of old 
Flemish towns. It appears that, through some 
carelessness, a trap-door had been left open 
between two tables in the dining-saloon, or after 
cabin. By comes Mr. Railton, and before he can 
say ‘‘pen-and-ink,’’? is down the trap like a 
clown in a pantomime, landing on the back of 
the steward engaged in the dark depths of the 
hold. Fortunately, our artist did not break a 
hole in the bottom of the vessel, or the results 
would have been more serious. As it was, how- 
ever, Mr. Railton managed to break two ribs, 
even with the benefit of the steward acting asa 
buffer—and this is quite bad enough. Mr. 
Railton is recovering slowly, and will, it is 
hoped, soon be quite well. As to the poor 
steward, history has not chronicled the exact 
condition in which he was picked up; but, con- 
trary to the laws of collision and concussion, he 
appears to have come off better than the artist. 

Gorn. 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


[witn PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. 7 


HE seventeenth sheet of portraits in this 

| series, given to-day, commences with Mr. 
J. Wreghitt Connon, F.R.I.B.A., who commenced 
practice in Dewsbury, in 1868, in partnership 
with Mr. Henry Holtom. This association was. 
dissolved in 1881, and after three years’ inde- 
pendent practice Mr. Connon entered into part- 
nership with Mr. C. R. Chorley, of Leeds. Alone, 
and in conjunction with his partners, Mr. Connon 
has enjoyed an extensive practice of miscellaneous 
character. Amongst the buildings designed by 
him may be enumerated some thirty Board 
Schools in various parts of the country ; churches 
in Leeds, Farnley, Bury (Lancs), Croydon, 
Radbourne, Dewsbury, and elsewhere ; chapels 
in Orsett, Dudley, Dewsbury, Balley, Leeds, 
Waketield, and other towns. Amongst numerous 
houses, especial mention may be made of Oakham. 
Hall, York, for Sir Andrew Fairbairn; and 
extensive additions to Gledhow Hall, for Sir 
James Kitson, Bart. Of public buildings, the 
chief have been the Leeds and County Liberal 
Club, Cookridge Hospital, the premises of the 
Yorkshire Post and the Central Stores at Hull of 
the Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society, and 
the Dewsbury Co-operative Society. Mr. Connon. 
is the author of a work on ‘‘ The Legal Regis- 
tration of Architects,’ ‘‘A Guide to Kirkstalh 
Abbey,’’ and of many papers of professional and 
general interest. The portrait reproduced here- 
with was taken by Mr. Heslop Woods, of Leeds. 


Mr. John Honeyman, F.R.I.B.A., has had a 
large and varied practice, sixteen churches in 
Glasgow having been erected from his designs, 
and a still larger number in other parts of the 
country, among which may be mentioned St. 
Michael’s, Edinburgh ; Portebello Free Church ; 
Park Church, Helensburgh; Free West Church, 
Perth ; Aberfoyle Parish Church. He has also 
designed churches erected on the continent and 
in Australia, and has carried out many additions 
and alterations. Among country houses designed 
by him may be mentioned Skepness Castle, and 
Auchamore House, in Argyllshire; Farniegair, 
Glenoran; Knockderry Castle, and the greater 
part of Helenslee,in Dumbartonshire ; Craigton 
House, Stirlingshire; Roundelwood, Perthshire ; 
Lynhurst, Selkirkshire. He has also designed 
several large suburban mansions. Among build- 
ings of a more public character he designed the 
Free Library, Museum, and Picture Galleries at 
Paisley, given to the town by the late Sir Peter 
Coats; the Parochial Asylum at Paisley, and the 
Observatory there; the Town Hall at Helens- 
burgh; the Home of the Glasgow Magdalen 
Institution at Lochburn ; the Houses of Refuge 
for Females at Lockburn and Chapelton; the 
Home of the Prison Gate Mission; some exten- 
sive warehouses and several large Board Schools 
in Glasgow and elsewhere. He has very seldom 
engaged in competitions, but has been frequently 
called upon to act as professional assessor. 
He has taken a warm interest in professional 
matters. He was for a number of years a member 
of the Council of the R.I.B.A., and is a past. 
president of the Glasgow Institute of Architects, 
and past Hon. President of the Glasgow Archi- 
tectural Association. He is at present President 
of the Glasgow Archeological Society, and of the 
sanitary and social economy section of the 
Philosophical Society ; and is also a governor of 
the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College. He has written papers which have 
appeared in the transactions of various societies,, 
and has algo contributed reviews and articles om 
various topics to magazines and other periodicals. 
He has published several pamphlets on sanitary 
and archeological subjects, and questions of 
political economy, and has also invented several 
things chiefly in connection with sanitary ap~ 
pliances, the latest being a ventilator, to 
which his name has been attached, which has 
come pretty largely into use. He assumed as 
partner Mr. John Kippie about a year ago, and 
the firm isat present engaged on several extensive 
works. Mr. Honeyman was educated at Merchis- 
ton School, Edinburgh, and at Glasgow Uni- 
versity. His portrait was produced by Mr. 
Stuart, of Glasgow. 

Mr. E. Hoole, F.R.1I.B.A., was a pupil of the 
late James Simpson, C.E., at one time President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, whom he 
assisted in the design and construction of engi- 
neering buildings for the Chelsea, Lambeth, Car- 
diff, and other waterworks companies. Mr. Hoole 
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commenced practice in London in 1864. Among 
a considerable number of works may be men- 
tioned Messrs. Chubb and Sons’ lock and safe 
factory and workmen’s dwellings, industrial 
dwellings at Whitechapel, Lambeth (Surrey 
Lodge), St. Pancras, Marylebone, Chelsea, 
Westminster, Peckham, Southwark, Bristol, 
&e.; mission churches at Naples, Cannstath, 
Belise, Kandy, Newfoundland, &c., Lausanne 
College, Morley Memorial College, Lambeth ; 
the University Settlements; Toynbee Hall, 
Whitechapel; Bedford College and Red Cross 
Hall, Southwark. His portrait is by Mr. Bas- 
sano, of Bond-street. 

Mr, Hugh Stannus, F.R.I.B.A., was born and 
educated at Sheffield, coming to London in 1862. 
He was a student at the R.A. under Mr. R. 
Phené Spiers. He passed the R.I B.A. exam., 
gaining the Ashpitel Prize, in 1873; he also 
gained the Institute medal for an essay on ‘‘ The 
Decorative Treatment of Constructive Iron- 
work,’? and was elected a Fellow in 1887 
He is a member of the A.A.; has served as 
Vice-President, as Chairman of the Class of 
Design, as Visitor of the Elementary Class, and 
for some years as Secretary of the Members’ 
Soirée, he having been the first to introduce the 
architectural opera in one written and composed 
by him, which was performed about a dozen 
years ago. He also inaugurated the series of 
A.A. trips to Italy, taking the first party in 
1880, and showing the practicability. He has 
carried out offices at Bedford, cottages in Surrey 
and Gloucestershire, and alterations to mansions 
in Carlton House-terrace, Hampton Wick, 
Grafton-street, &c. Having had some success as 
a lecturer, he has since devoted himself more to 
that than to the practical side of the profession. 
He holds the appointments of Lecturer on 
Applied Art at South Kensington, Teacher of 
Architectural Ornament at the R.A., and Lec- 
turer on Applied Art at University College; he 
is also Lecturer for the A.A. on the History of 
Classic Architecture, and will be one of the 
Cantor Lecturers for the Society of Arts next 
session. Mr. Stannus prepared a design for the 
treatment of the architectural decoration of the 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and was engaged 
to make the model full-size cartoons which were 
fixed in the dome for public inspection. He was 
connected also with the completion of the Wel- 
lington Monument, from the designs of the late 
Alfred Stevens, the sculptor. The statue erected 
in Essex-street, Strand, in connection with the 
Unitarian Sunday School Memorial was sculptured 
by Mr. Stannus. His portrait is from the camera 
of Messrs. Hellis and Sons, Regent-street. 

Mr. John Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., the Royal Gold 
Medallist at the R.I.B.A. this year, was a pupil 
of the late Sir Charles Barry, whose office he 
entered in 1835. In the following year, when 
the first premium in the great competition for the 
new Palace at Westminster was awarded to his 
master, he was his only pupil. After serving 
three years of pupilage he remained his master’s 
assistant for six years, and was more or less 
engaged on such works as Trentham Hall, Uni- 
versity College (Oxford), Harewood House, near 
Leeds, Duncombe Park, the Board of Trade, 
Whitehall, and above all, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, on the details of which Mr. Gibson was 
Jargely employed. Commencing practice, there- 
fore, in 1844, after so excellent a training, Mr. 
Gibson appears to have entered at once on his 
most successful career. Among his earlier works 
was the National Bank of Scotland, Glasgow ; 
the Imperial Fire and Life Office, Threadneedle- 
street ; and the well-known and characteristic 
twin-spired Romanesque Chapel in Bloomsbury, 
which was erected in 1847. About this time he 
carried out many works in Warwickshire : 
Compton Verney, for Lord Willoughby de 
Broke ; Wroxton Abbey, for Colonel North; 
Charlecote Park, for Mrs. Lucy ; Guy’s Cliff, and 
several churches. He built his ecclesiastical 
chef-d’ euvre, Bodelwyddan Church, for Lady 
Willoughby de Broke. Plas Power, near Den- 
bigh (1858), is the clever re-clothing of a once 
commonplace-looking house. The ‘Todmorden 
Fielding Family have availed themselves largely 
of Mr. Gibson’s skill: Mr. Joshua Fielding, at 
Nutfield Priory, Kent; Mr. John Fielding, at 
Dobroyd Castle, and Mr. Samuel Fielding, at 
Central Vale—both near Todmorden, where also 
he built the Town Hall and the Unitarian 
Church, for the same family. But the most 
remarkable of Mr. Gibson’s professional con- 
nections is that with the National Provincial 
Bank of England. This great banking company 
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apparently employed nobody but Mr. Gibson as 
their architect so long as he remained in practice. 
He built the head office in Threadneedle-street, 
and the branch bank in Piccadilly, and also 
upwards of forty branch banks in different parts 
of the country —some of them, as, for instance, that 
at Birmingham, of great merit and importance. 
In London, Messrs. Child’s Bank, and the home 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, the first building erected in Northumber- 
land Avenue, where its proportions are now seen 
toa disadvantage from the height to which its 
neighbours have arisen. The following is a list 
of his leading buildings :—Banks: National 
Provincial Bank, head and branch _ offices, 
London, and branches at Birmingham, Durham, 
Middlesborough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Salisbury, 
Southampton, South Molton, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Sunderland, &c.; Child’s Bank, Fleet-street ; 
the City Bank, Exeter; and the National Bank 
of Scotland, Glasgow. Business Premises: 
Saciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Northumberland Avenue; Imperial Insurance 
Offices, Old Broad street ; the Stock Exchange 
and Bank Buildings, Glasgow; and the Town 
Hall at Todmorden. Churches: Bodelwyddan, 
near St. Asaph; church at Charlecote Park, 
and Combroke Church, Warwickshire; Plas 
Power Church, near Wrexham; church on Bix 
Common, near Henley-on-Thames; church at 
Lighthorne, and Old Milverton Church, War- 
wickshire ; the Bloomsbury Chapel; and Shen- 
stone Church, Staffordshire. Houses: Charlecote 
Park, Warwickshire: restorations, new wings, 
&c. (1852-67) ; additions at Guy’s Cliffe, War- 
wick; Woodcote, near Warwick; Nutfield 
Priory Mansion, Surrey ; Imberhorne, near Kast 
Grinstead; Wroxton Abbey, Oxfordshire: new 
wings and restorations; Plas Power, near 
Wrexham; Myton Grange, near Warwick ; 
house at Highgate for Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, R.A. 

Mr. Chas. EK. Ponting, F.S.A., has practised 
at Marlborough, Wilts, since 1870, and, as usual 
with provincial architects, his works have been 
of a varied character. Amongst his new churches 
and restorations may be mentioned :—Mere, 
Overton, *Bishop’s Cannings, *Broad Hinton, 
*Stanton, St. Quintin, the unique monastic 
church of Edington, *Marden, Netheravon, 
Pewsey, and Holt, Wilts; others partly restored 
under his care are Latton, *St. Mary’s, Mazl.- 
borough, Wanborough, Charlton, Avebury, 
Poulshot, and Winsley in Wiltshire, and *Down 
Ampney, *Tormarton, and Almondsbury in 
Gloucestershire, besides those in which he has 
added such features as fonts and reredoses. A 
special feature in his practice has been the 
number of dangerous towers to be dealt with, 
some instances of which are distinguished in the 
above list by an asterisk. Mr. Ponting issued a 
careful report upon the state of the Hleanor Cross 
at Waltham in 1887, and was architect for its 
recent restoration ; the stones of Temple Bar, 
after lying on the ground for ten years and hav- 
ing lost the perishable marks made on them when 
taken down, have been successfully re-erected 
under his care and form a striking gateway at the 
entrance to Theobald’s Park, Herts. New 
schools have been erected from his designs 
at Lockeridge, Savernake, and Baydon, Wilts, 
and a dispensary and reading-room at Kennet, 
new parsonages at Ogbourne and South Marston, 
besides enlargement in many other cases. A 
new wing and tower have recently been built at 
Theobald’s Park, the seat of Sir H. B. Meux, 
Bart., which comprises a museum, in which has 
been erected the beautiful oak staircase saved 
from Lord Burleigh’s Theobald’s Palace. 
Deverill House, and several other private houses 
in Wiltshire, and the enlargement of the Manor 
House at Potterne, and others are from his 
designs. He has also dealt with the historical 
specimens of domestic architecture: South 
Wraxall and the Church House, Potterne; lodges 
at Worcester Park, Surrey, and some sixty 
model cottages, and many farm homesteads 
on the estates of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
the Marquis of Ailesbury, and Sir Henry Meux 
have been designed and carried out by him. His 
design for a new Town-hall at Marlborough was 
recently adopted by the council, but the project 
is in abeyance. Mr. Ponting holds the offices of 
diocesan surveyor for the Archdeaconries of 
Wilts (Dio. Sarum) and Bristol (Dio. Glouc. and 
Bristol), and surveyor of Marlborough College. 
He has devoted much time to archeology, and 
contributed numerous papers to the Archcological 
Journal, Wiltshire Archeological Magazine, Anti- 
quary, Reliquary, &c. He was elected Fellow of 
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the Society of Antiquaries in June, 1888, ay 
represents both that body and the Wiltshiy | 
Archeological Society as local secretary. My 
Ponting’s photograph was taken by Mr. W, {|| 
Hawker, of Bournemouth. al | 
Mr. Thomas James Flockton, IF.R.I.B.A | 
F.S.1., of Sheffield, was educated in the office ¢ 
his father, an architect and surveyor of consider | 
able practice in Sheffield, and, after spendin | 
some time in London and elsewhere, commence, 
practice in partnership with his father in 1845 
Subsequently he had for partner the late My/| 
G. L. Abbott, and, more recently, the ey | 
now associated with him, a former pupil, My | 
E. M. Gibbs. Mr. Flockton has, in conjunctig| 
with these gentlemen, been the architect of ; 
number of churches, pursonages, and schools 
and, in Sheffield and the neighbourhoods of End || 
cliffe Hall, Tapton Hall, and many other gentle i 
men’s residences, several breweries and 1 
factories, many important ranges of  streg |, 
buildings, and of the savings bank, police officg’ 
and cells, Sheffield and Rotherham Bank, Tow | 
Hall alteration and enlargement, banquetin;|| 
hall for the Cutlers’ Company, Albert Musi | 
Hall, Corporation offices, parochial offices, Fire! 
Brigade Station, Channing Hall, and Mappin| 
Art Gallery; and also in Rochester, the new 
Corn Exchange; and in London, a set of ye 
in Mincing-Lane, He has also had an extensive 
practice as a surveyor, having held for many | 
years the appointments of surveyor to the town) 
trustees, church burgesses, and other public 
trusts in Sheffield, and been valuer and adviser 
to the corporation in the matter of an extensive 
scheme of street improvements, for which Par.| 
liamentary powers were obtained in 1875, and 
which is now on the eve of completion. Mr, 
Flockton was the first president of the Sheffield) 
Society of Architects and Surveyors, in the! 
formation of which, in 1887, he took conside 
able interest. His portrait (which i jal 
interest just now on account of the Sheffield 
Municipal Buildings Competition) was taken by 


Mr. Vander Weyde, of Regent-street, London. — 
Mr. W. F. Unsworth, A.R.I.B.A., of West-| 
minster, was born in 1851, and articled to Ms. 
James Wilson, of Bath, in 1868. He went to) 
France in 1872, and entered an architects office, 
in Paris, finding there was much work to be 
done after the Franco-Prussian War. Sub-| 
sequently he travelled for three months, and on 
his return to England entered the late Mr. George 
Edmund Street’s offices in 1873. Was the 
about two years, and then went to the late M 
William Burges, A.R.A. Mr. Unsworth started. 
practice in 1876. His first-work of any import- 
ance was the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre and. 
Library Buildings at Stratford-on-Avon. He 
has exhibited in the R.A., besides various 
drawings of the above. The following have be 
illustrated in our pages. The Hill, Stratford-o 
Avon, for Mr. Edgar Flower ; Shepherd’s Spring, 
Hants, for Mr. William Jones-Lloyd; Si 
House, co. Tyrone, for Mr. E. T. Herdma 
house at Minehead, Somerset, cottage hospit 
Potter’s Bar, for Mr. Henry Parker ; warehou 
Star Yard, Messrs. Stevens and Sons, A fe 
his latter works not published are:—Mr. Du 
thorne’s gallery in Vigo-street, W.; schools 
Baron’s Court, for His Grace the Duke of Aber- 
corn; Christ Church, Woking; St. Mary's 
Church, Woking; restoration and addition 
Beckwith Knowle, Harrogate, for Mr. | 
Wigglesworth ; Duchy Court, Harrogate, add 
tion, for Mr. F. Herskind; Tangley Par 
Worplesdon, for Mr. ©. ‘Barclay Hollan 
Woodhambury, Surrey, Woking, for him: 
Mr. Unsworth’s portrait is from a photograph 


Mr. R. Faulkner, Baker-street. a 


mM 


gee 
The foundation-stone of the new County Court 
and Police buildings at West Bromwich was laid | 
Friday week. Messrs. Wood and Kendrick are 
architects, and Mr. J. Rowbotham the builder. ‘ 


Mr. John Anthony, of Rochester, surveyor, whose 
name has appeared in the local newspapers of late 
in connection with police-court proceedings by f 
wife for maintenance, died very suddenly on Thurs: 
day in last week. Deceased at one time helda 
good position in the city, but some years ago Ne 
began to give way to excessive drinking, and the 
habit had dragged him down very low in the social 
scale. On Thursday a police-constable served him 
with an order of the magistrates to pay his wife 1 
a week, and in the evening the same officer was 
called to the Rising Sun Inn, Star-hill, where 
deceased had been discovered dead in the w.c. 128 
cause of death was apoplexy. Deceased was about 
50 years old. Fabs, 


enh 
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stone screen wall will mark the division between 
the chancel and the nave. The chief cost of the 
building (exclusive of site) will amount to about 
£3,000. The chief contractors are—Mr. W. 
Flesher, mason’s work, and Mr. James Taylor, 
joiner’s work. The work is being carried out 
from the designs of Messrs. J. and F. Healey, 
Bradford, under the superintendence of Mr. G. 
H. Elliott, clerk of works. 


ye , measuring 72ft. by 33ft. Gin. The walls are 
Building Intelligence. faced with a dado “Of enamelled tinted and buff 
Gey et Aston Hall conn with bands and strings of red 
Epanaston.—The dedication of the new organ, | Ruabon bricks. The bottom and sides of the 
soirstalls, and mosaic pavement recently pro- bath are soaets with white glazed bricks. The 
ded at St. George’s Church, Edgbaston, took fourteen dressing - boxes are of pitch-pine framing, 
ore on Saturday. Altogether about £15,000 | 4 each is filted with seat and lagged floor. 
us been spent on the improvements. ‘The organ | Steel principals, filled in with panels of wrought 
as built at a cost of £1,500 by Messrs. Brindley ironwork, support a roof of pitch-pine spars, 
id Foster, Sheffield and London. The choir which are all dressed and _ covered with 
alls, which are executed in E »glish oak, are in| Pitch-pine boarding. A sunk foot- bath is 
,e Early Decorated style. The ends to the provided at one end of the room. The ‘Turkish 
orgy and men’s stalls are massive, the tops bath is reached by a flight of stone stairs 
rminating in carved scrolls of foliage, with |‘T™ pte end lee oe Hata leoe and 
sures and animals resting thereon, the clergy | COMSIS8 Of a cooling -room, 26ft. by 2dft. a 
ysks haying the winged emblems of the four Soe geet Naas bere: a ety and three hot 
vangelists, and the men’s stalls figures of angels porta’ tee ses tt t. by 13ft. 6in., another 
ith musical instruments. On the front edge of 2ett. by 11#t., and the third l4ft. by sft. Guy. 
eends of the clergy stalls are placed, under} 1b¢ ¢ooling-room has a partly open roof, in 
zhly crocketed canopies, the four Evangelists | which are large ceiling lights filled with tinted 
meath their respective emblems; and the four glass. The walls are lined to a height of 7ft. 6in. 
‘ajor prophets are placed in the front of the with buff-coloured glazed bricks, with a band of 
en's stalls. The fronts to the buys’ desks three courses of grey bricks, and above with 
,e of open arcaded work, moulded and | !V0ry-white glazed bricks. On one side are five 
Ewedet At the back of the stalls see tis dressing- boxes with pitch-pine divisions, and 
Penatan: has: boon placed a omsaerniee open fitted with curtains in front. Each box contains 
-acery Pattenoulded. work with foliage cusps. | ® brass couch anda mattress. Other couches will 
ae stalls and screen have heen designed by Mrs be placed on the opposite side of the Vonathe In ae 
Pe Chatwin.. architect Birmingham, and | °™2er isan attendants’ apartment. A spiral stair- 
T aguted by Mr. Bri dge ‘aan sculptor, of Lich. | &28e leads from the cooling-room down to the first- 
‘ld. The marble Roman mosaic ‘pavement, class plunge-bath. The shampooing-room is 
‘ich now forms the floor of the choir and | reached by a flight of four marble steps from the 
sactuary, is of Gothic design; and Rouge Royal pope tom, from which it is separated by a 
nrble has been substituted’ for stone in the|SPrt corridor. It is lined with white glazed 
ps within and without the communion-rail. bricks and lighted from the top, and is equipped 
ne design is a series of five squire panels, with two marble shampooing slabs, two needle 
ranged lozengewise. Within these panels, Pe ae ches, lavatory basins, and a vapour 
ed surrounded by ornamental quatrefoil borders, Bot “ott “ Aide and cana of the hot rooms, 
2 the Evangelistic symbols, and in the fifth | Cp /e7e° ‘70m the same corridor, are constructed 
nel is St. George combating the dragon of concrete carried On iron joists, and the walls 
tween these panels, on a white ground 33 4} are lined with mosaic tiling of various tints and 
Rrnsinoiks -tamde: onséach side is a rich | Patterns. The windows are all double-glazed, 
Gas The vacsnie: is executed principally in the inside sashes being fitted with leaded lights 
Seti bovt sins with others of less dimen- of tinted glass. Lounging couches and chairs are 
na the exi gen ci es of the case required. The scattered over the rooms. The second-class 
‘rk was designed and executed by Messrs. bathers pass into a large hall 37ft. 6in. by 12ft., 
Peand Oo “London. lighted from the roof, and containing a stone 
* ? . staircase up to the gallery which runs round the 
Spixzurcu.—At the Edinburgh Dean of| plunge-bath. The bath has a water area of 
‘ld Court last week, warrant was granted to | 76ft. by 29ft., the bathroom being 90ft. 6in. by 
kirk-session of the High Church to execute | 37ft., and 23ft. high to the springing of the 
) St. Giles Cathedral certain operations affect- | roof. The walls are faced in a similar manner 
if the Chambers Aisle and the construction of a| to those of the first-class plunge. A gallery 
‘ies’ retiring room. In regard to the Chambers 


‘les’ re formed of concrete 8in. thick and wrought-iron 
“ile, it is proposed to take down the wall between | joists carried on cantilevers of the same material 
I north aisle and the old session-house or 


. 8 give access to the second-class slipper baths, six- 

‘try, and to support the vaulting and masonry | teen in number. All the baths here are of glazed 

ive with a Gothic arch; to lower the existing earthenware, without any wood framing. ‘To 
rv of this aisle and substitute a concrete or 


or|the right of the second-class entrance are the 
“hed brick fireproof floor between the memorial | superintendent’s private office and committee- 
“e and the heating-chamber below; and to 


i vo room. Subways extend under all the footways 
‘ove the present roof and plaster ceiling, and | of the bath, with access to all water and steam 
not a _groined vault, with wooden roof above| heating pipes. The architects are Messrs. J. W. 
(ered with lead—the plaster on the walls to be and R. I. Beaumont, St. James’s-square, Man- 
lired off, and the walls finished and pointed, to | chester. 

Gespond with the rest of the building. The] y, apon. — Last week the foundation-stone 


0 elevation of the new room will was laid of a church at Yeadon, in th 

ect « : ee. : adon, e } resence 
DV tocta, ae eee : oo ae of a large gathering of people. It will replace a 
Marieikcstreat Edinbus eh ote ’ | mission-room, now inconvenient and dilapidated, 
\ ’ : which was originally built as a Wesleyan chapel 
‘PENSHAW, Mancuester.—The splendid baths | in the year 1766, and used as such by the Wes- 
‘ch have been erected by the Whitworth | leyan body until 1834. The new site is at the 
ees haye been formally handed over to the | junction of Haw-lane and Silver-lane. The style 
) nshaw Local Board. The baths from | will be Perpendicular. In plan the church will 
\ to last, building and equipment, have cost | consist of a nave of five bays, 64ft. long by 25ft. 
at £15,500. Fronting Ashton Old-road, the | wide ; south aisle, 11ft. 6in. wide, shallow tran- 
jation of the building is faced with deep-red | sept, chancel of three bays, 32ft. long by 21ft. 
bon bricks, set in black mortar, the undercut | wide, with organ-chamber on the south, and 
clergy and choir vestries adjoining. A tower 


» ts and window jambs being in moulded terra- 

a. The front is set back about 10ft. from the | will hereafter take the place of this porch, and 
, and the forecourt is inclosed with a brick | an octagonal turret (which will form the stair- 
| terracotta boundary wall, surmounted by | case of the future tower) is now being con- 
ght-iron railings. The entrances to the| structed. This turret will be finished with an 
and second-class baths are placed one on | open-timber bell-cot. Owing to the rapid fall of 
. Side of the ticket office. Folding doors lead | the ground the west gable of the nave will be a 
prominent feature, and will contain two lofty 


te first-class baths through a wide corridor, 
(1 which access is obtained to the Roman and] three-light windows with traceried heads, anda 
niche in the centre of the gable above them. 


er baths and the plunge and Turkish baths. 
The east gable of the chancel will contain a 


¢ Roman baths are reached through dressing - 
(13. These baths are lined with mosaic tiling | seven-light window, with tracery in the head 
under a four-centred arch. The treatment of 


Supplied with hot and cold water and a 
‘er apparatus. Six slipper baths, attachedto|the north and south sides of the nave will be 
ler dressing-rooms, are of glazed earthen- | entirely different. On the south is an arcade of 
) without any wood framing. The walls of| stone pillars with moulded capitals and pointed 
Corridors here are all lined with white and | arches, above which is a range of low clerestory 
nd glazed bricks, the floors are laid with| windows. On the north are large windows with 
Cie tiling, and the whole space is lighted-from | flat heads and tracery of simple character. The 
sitting accommodation will be about 350. The 


, oof by raised lights. The first-class plunge- 
thas a water area of 59ft. by 24ft. in a room | fittings of the chancel will be of oak, and a low 


| 


| 
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CHIPS. 


The foundation-stone of a new cottage hospital, 
which it is proposed to erect at Edington, near 
Bridgwater, in memory of the late Captain J. A. 
Fownes Luttrell, was laid on the 3rd inst. The 
hospital will consist of two wards, each 20ft. by 
loft., one for females and the other for males, wit 
bathrooms, lavatories, &c. The doctors’ room and 
nurses’ room are built upon the ground floor, as are 
also the kitchen and offices for the house staff. 
Upstairs there will be a sitting-room and two bed- 
rooms. The building will be of red brick. The 
builder is Mr. H. T. Spiller, of Taunton; and the 
architect Mr. C. H. Samson, of Taunton. 


The spire of St. Catherine’s Church, Pontypridd, 
Glamorganshire, about 75ft. in height, is to undergo 
extensive restoration. The framework and wall- 
plates at the bottom being perished must be 
reinstated, all the slates removed, framework 
strengthened, and the whole spire newly slated. 
Four new stone gablets are to be constructed at the 
lower part of the spire, in which will be placed a 
clock. The work of restoration, which will require 
much care, and will cost about £650, has been 
intrusted to Messrs. Kempson and Fowler, archi- 
tects, Llandaff ; Messrs. W. Thomas and Co., Bute 
Docks, Cardiff, being the contractors. 


A new church is in course of erection for the 
United Presbyterian congregation of Largs, solely 
at the instance of Mr. John Clark, of the Anchor 
Mills, Paisley. In style the church is Gothic of the 
Decorated Period, freely treated, and depending 
more on its massiveness and good proportion than 
on elaboration of detail for effect. The total 
accommodation of the church is 753, exclusive of 
choir and elders’ seats. One of the main features 
of the church will be the spire, rising to a height of 
150ft. from the ground-line, to carry whicha 
foundation of concrete 35ft. square has been put in. 
The hall, which will accommodate 230, will be 
finished in a simpler style than the church, and 
have an open-timber roof. 


On Saturday Mr. Thomas Codrington, M.I.C.E., 
held an inquiry in the Council Chamber of the 
Guildhall, York, respecting the application by the 
York City Council to the Local Government Board 
to borrow £48,000 for the provision of Municipal 
Offices, Courts of Justice, and Police and Fire 
Brigade Stations; £32,594 for purposes of street 
improvement, and £9,291 for markets, depot, baths, 
and other purposes. Mr. Creer (the city surveyor) 
explained the plans of the new buildings. 


Colonel Luard, C.E., Local Government Board 
Inspector, held an inquiry at Rhyl on Friday as to 
an application by the Improvement Commissioners 
for powers to borrow £350, in addition to £650 
already obtained, towards extending the promenade, 
the board, in constructing the work, having ex- 
ceeded its estimate. An application was also made 
for power to borrow £885 for the provision on the 
parades of shelters and a ladies’ lavatory. There 
was no opposition to the applications. 


The church at Winestead, Holderness, which has 
recently undergone a complete restoration, has been 
reopened by his Grace the Archbishop of York. 
The building was in a ruinous state, and has been 
repaired at a cost of £2,250, from plans by Mr. 
Temple Moore, of Hampstead. 


The Nottingham town council has decided to 
support a proposal by the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway Company, under which 
they will seek Parliamentary powers to construct a 
line through Nottingham, to join the Metropolitan 
Railway at Aylesbury, and so form a new route to 
London. 


The Minet Public Library, Camberwell, which 
has been built by Mr. W. Minet for the parishes of 
Camberwell and Lambeth, will be opened to- 
morrow (Saturday) afternoon by Sir Lyon Play- 
fair, M.P. 

The town council of Stafford, by ten votes to 
nine, granted Mr. Blackshaw, the borough sur- 
veyor, an honorarium of £250 for extra services 
performed by him in connection with the new water 
supply. A further recommendation that Mr. Black- 
shaw’s salary be also raised from £250 to £300 a 
year was referred back to the committee. 


Memorial stones of a new Liberal Club were laid 
at Whitchurch, Salop, on Saturday. The club will 
occupy the site of premises, which are being 
remodelled by Mr. Richard Powell, builder, of 
Whitchurch, from plans by Mr. J. H. Pickard. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselyes responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buiip1ne 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 


tions. 
Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PassmorgE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post tree) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. is 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) ‘To India (via Brindisi), 
£110s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as-two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
ineerlions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant” 
or “Situations Wanted”? is One Suitiine for Twenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
Sant reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 

on, 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., abi 
LI., LUO1., LIV., LVI., and LVIL. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to behad singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


ReECEIVED.—R. and N.—R. D. and Co.—Col. E.—S8. of A. 
—T. H.—H. A. 
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Correspondence, 


THE FRENCH CONGRESS OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


To the Editor of the Buitp1ne News. 


Srr,—I do myself the pleasure of forwarding 
you a résumé of the report of the meeting of the 
Congrés des Architectes Francais, held at Paris a 
few days ago, and trust that it may be of interest, 
especially as the questions discussed are under 
debate in England, as well as on this side of the 
Channel. 

The first point raised was the question of 
establishing on a better footing the annual meet- 
ings of the Central Society—namely, by forming 
in advance a well-arranged programme; that 
each provincial society should send to the Con- 
gress a certain number of delegates, and count a 
number of votes in proportion to the numerical 
importance of the society; and, lastly, that the 
expenses of these provincial delegates should be 
defrayed by a ‘‘Caisse de Congrés,’’ a special 
fund which would be maintained by the subscrip- 
tions of each society in proportion to its numerical 
value. 

_. The Congress is organised by the Central 
Society at Paris, this Society sending forth 
general invitations for the meetings of the Con- 
gress to all French architects. Generally, how- 
ever, only those whose business may call them to 
Paris, or near the place of meeting, respond to 
the invitation. Each member may, if he likes, 
put his name down to speak at the meetings, but 
it is rarely found that the list of speakers is too 
full. In this way, there being no well-arranged 
programme, there is generally little chance of 
any serious discussion. The Congress com- 
mittee therefore naturally desires that a fund 
may be established, thus permitting each pro- 
vincial society to send to the Congress a good 
representation of its members. 

The ‘‘ Commission des Honoraires,’’ or com- 
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mittee of architects’ fees, sent in its report for 
the deliberation of the general assembly. 

The rule for architect’s fees, which was esta- 
blished on the 12th Pluvidse, au VIII. (1st Feb. 
1800) and which has since always stood for law, 
has, in the opinion of the Commission, often been 
applied in the case of law-suits, without proper 
consideration. 

The Commission thought it desirable to study 
and develop its application to the many questions 
that now raise difficulties. 

For 90 years, the 5 per cent. due, according 
to this ‘‘avis,’’ to Parisian architects comprised 
ordinary work at Paris only. 

The Art. 6 estimated, besides, that double the 
usual fee is due for the same work when executed 
at more than five kilométres distance from 
the place of residence of the architect, the 
journey expenses being at the charge of the 
architect. 

Again, ‘‘that when the work exacts, as it 
sometimes happens, models and drawings, occa- 
sioning extra expense, this must be paid for 
separately.”’ 

Thus this ‘‘avis’’ is vague as to the distinction 
between ordinary work, for which the 5 per 
cent. is due, and work which, being more or less 
artistic, demands more study and care. It 
determines only that the architect’s fees should 
be graduated in proportion to the importance of 
the work, and its situation in reference to the 
residence of the architect. 

The ‘‘ Commission des Honoraires’’ wished to 
arrive at a more settled determination of the 
document, and thus, being able to distinguish 
between ordinary and extraordinary work, to 
fix the fees in proportion to the difficulty or the 
artistic work necessary for certain exceptional 
works. Again, it was thought desirable that the 
fees should be based on the estimated cost of the 
proposed work, and not on the sum dispensed 
after the contractor’s discount was allowed. That 
the drawings, &c., should remain the property of 
the architect; also, that no one should have the 
right to reproduce, without the permission of the 
architect, any of the plans or fagades originated 
by him. 

For architects’ fees, the following was pro- 
posed :— 


Ordinary work 
Artistic 5 
Extra artistic work 10 
Dangerous work 10 a9 
Below £400, 10 per cent. 


Supplementary fees to be demanded in the case 
of surveys, obtaining authorisation to build, liti- 
gation, extra supervision, changes made by the 
client, special models, &c. 

In the case of work being at a distance, special 
expenses should be paid, such as first-class rail- 
way fare, carriage and hotel expenses (average 
25 francs per day), absence in the interest of the 
works (100 frances per day). 

Consultations to be paid for at the rate of 
12 francs 50 (ten shillings) per half ‘‘ vacation ”’ 
of one hour and a half; four ‘‘ vacations’’ of 
three hours each at 25 francs producing 100 
francs per day. 

These figures, submitted by the ‘‘ Commission 
des Honoraires,’’ appeared to be slightly high 
as an average; doubts were also entertained by 
the Congress as to the application of these figures. 
They are, however, adopted by the Parisian 
architects, to whom only this tariff applies. It 
was proposed that a list of these fees, &c., in 
book form should be published and circulated. 

Trusting you will excuse a rather hasty letter, 
—Iam, &., Arruur Vyr ParMInTER. 

Palais des Beaux-Arts, Lille. 


SPECULATIVE BUILDERS. 


Sir,—There is a good time coming for the 
‘‘jerry builder,’”’ as the district surveyors elected 
in the future can only go about the buildings 
between 11.0 and 4.0. What they will do sitting 
in their offices I cannot say. Most people find 
half an hour a week quite sufficient to be indoors. 
—lam, &c., Hiram. 

P.S.—The ‘‘ Goth’’ refers to the price of coal. 
Surely he is wrong, as coals have never been 
dearer than since the absurd abolition of the coal 
dues, a tax nobody missed, and which a fourpenny 
rate will have to meet: 


UNDERPINNING 


5 per cent. 


2 
”? 


For work ex- 
ceeding £400. 


IN THE HEUSTON- 
ROAD. 


Smr,—In your notice of the underpinning 


operations, your issue July 11, the address of our 
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works should have been 18, Bermondsey-st 
London Bridge ; basement also has been unde 
pinned, to allow a headroom of 8ft. 9in., not 6 
—lI an, &c., H. J. Wiis, 

18, Bermondsey-street, London, July 14. 


Ftereommuuication, — 


QUESTIONS. 


profitably spent, chiefly from a modern architectural a 
constructive point of view, it would, no doub 
very acceptable to many readers, especially one.—Zr: 


{10316.]—Staining New Panelling.—I haye 
new oak panelling which is put into a room where 
are already pitch-pine doors and architraves. The po 
of these latter has been pickled off, leaving doors a da 
colour. I want to stain oak and pine, so that they 
be as much alike as possible (a clear, transparent d 
brown of a cool colour). Can any of your readers ad) 
best method of doing this !—X. : 


[10317.|-Excavation.—In the construction of 
sewer, I find that there are 1,523 cubic yards of excaya' 
How can I find the number of cubic yards required { 
refill the trench after the sewer is laid and the surp 
left to cart away !—SruDENT. 


[10318.]—Specifications.—Will Mr. Lovegrove, 
other authority, kindly state which he considers to 
best and most recent work on above !—IyQuirER. 


[10319.]_Architect’s Designs.—An architect fi 
ing that his designs have been used by contractorsi 
of their own, hasthe architectany ground for a claim 
them ? Would a clause in a specification prohibiting 
use of the designs for any other work than that for wh 
they are designed, act as a patent in protecting arch 
against any infringements of their rights ?—A. R. 


REPLIES. 


[10303.]—Area of Segment of Circle.—If A 
Shaw is not acquainted with trigonometry, H. Ra 
reply will not, I fear, be of much use. To measure 
area of a segment by mensuration, proceed as follo 
Let A D B be the given segment whose span is 20ft., 
rise 2ft: Rule for finding the centre of the circle of w! 
A B is the segment is—the square of half the gs 
divided by the rise, plus the rise, or (chore)? = the 
+ the rise = the diameter, which, divided by 2, giv: 
radius. Then, to find the centre of this circle, proceed 
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gives sector C A D B. Now, if we find the area 
sector and deduct the area of triangle C A B, 
mainder will be the area of the segment A DB. Aread 
sector = length of are ADB x # radius CB. Rule 

finding length of arc is 4 (8 times chord of half are 
of arc). Join D B, which is chord of half are. 
the length of D B therule is square the other sides 2! and 
D 10’), and extract the square root of their sum. Pied 
102 = 100 = 104; square root of 104 = 10°198. x 8 = 8I 

— 20 = 61°584 + 3 = 20°528 as length of arc. 
sector = 20°528 x 13 = 266°864 square feet. 
triangle C A B = 20 x 24 = span or base x 3 the 
= 20 x 12 = 240. 


Area of sector... 
Area of triangle ... 


266°864 square feet. 
240 ” ” 


26°864 area of segm 
—Frep. W. McCosxrig. 


[10309.|— Devonshire Churches. — “C. 
should examine, study, and make drawings from 
St. Mary, a very fine specimen of Early English ; chi 
at Plymstock, Yealmpton, Bishop’s Palace Chape' 
Exeter, Frithelstock Priory, Collumpton, Totnes, 41 
ton, and Bishop’s Teignton—the last a Norman chi 
The adjoining county of Somersetshire is far richer _ 
churches, especially the neighbourhood of Wells. Beside 
its fine cathedral, the magnificent church of St. Cuthl 
should be visited—a fine Perpendicular chureh | 
tower ; also the church of Ditcheat, with its grand cenu 
tower and wood screen across the chancel stalls a0 
pulpit; the noble towered churches of Byercreech “and 
Wrington—the latter has one of the grandest towers foi 
which the county is celebrated. Congresbury Church bp 
a fine spire; Axbridge and Cheddar, both with tow 0 
the Western type, are worth visiting, and the pass 01 ¥ 
Cheddar Cliffs and the caverns will wellrepay the adm’ 

Glastonbury Abbey, Shept 


of natural scenery. 
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let, Taunton, Bath Abbey, and Bristol are other 
ractions.—G. H. G. 


10314.]—Ancient Lights.—Is this question pro- 
ly put, as it begins by stating that the light is in the 
ble end, and continues that the sill is 2ft. 6in. off the 
yund level. Assuming that the window is near the 
und, B. must be careful that the distance between his 
ilding and A’.s window is at least equal to the height 
the new building. Cannot terms be arranged !— 
Lovrearoys. 


10314.;—Ancient Lights.—This question will 
9end on how long A.’s window has been in existence, or 
ether it has enjoyed light for 20 years. If not, B. can 


lid close to A.’s window, and obstruct the light 
‘reto.—G. H. G. 
Or 2 —__—— 


CHIPS. 


Mr. John Shewell Corder, of Ipswich, is about to 
blish a small work, illustrating the old corner 
sts of that town, with descriptive notes, and his 
io will include some picturesque sketches of the 
uses from the same place, The edition is limited 
200 copies, and will, it is hoped, be ready early in 
igust. 


Che London and South-Western Railway Com- 
oy, who are largely extending their works at 
sleigh (till recently known as Bishopstoke) 
action, have accepted the tender of Mr. Jonas 
chols, of Southampton, at £3,000, for building 
institute for their workmen on the cricket-field. 


‘thas been decided to rebuild the Glyn Church 
Risca, Mon. Plans are being prepared by Alfred 
ash, M.S.A., of Friars-chambers, Newport. 


“he twenty-fourth annual excursion of the York- 
cre Archeological and Topographical Association 
‘k place on Thursday, the 10th inst., when some 
: members and their friends journeyed from 
eds and York to Cotwold, whence the Cistercian 
‘bey of Byland was visited, under the leadership 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, F.S.A.; Cotwold 
urch, where Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., 
ed as guide; and Newburgh Priory, the seat of 
| George Wombwell, a 17th-century mansion 
lt into the remains of an Augustinian religious 
ise. 


femorial stones were laid in Kinsey-street, 
ngleton, of new Primitive Methodist Chapel and 
(ols. The chapel will seat 552 persons, and 
Neath it will be the schools. It replaces one on 
isame site built in 1821, and will cost £2,200. 
A. Tomkinson, of Tunstall, is the architect, 


{r. Zachariah Boulton, for many years surveyor 
e local board of Horncastle, died last week at 
udvanced age. 


he reredos in St. Austell Church was dedicated 
the Bishop of Truro on Sunday week. The 
dos is of Derbyshire alabaster, and consists of 
: niches, having carved canopies, filled ‘with 
aics representing the four Evangelists, with a 
e centre panel which is to be filled with statuary, 
|a retable. The diaper work has been carved 
' gilded. The design is by Mr. J. Piers St. 
yyn, and Messrs. Luscombe and Son, of Exeter, 
3 carried out the work. Mr. G. H. Fellowes 
one, of London and Plymouth, has been in- 
cted to prepare designs for the restoration and 
ration of the chancel. 


ew high and low level reservoirs are being 
ted at Penycoitre and Merthyr Dovan, for the 
*y and Cadoxton local board, under the super- 
adence of Mr. J. A. B. Williams, C.E., Cardiff, 
onsulting engineer. The contractors are Messrs. 
. and Sons, and the high leyel reservoir will be 


ed out under the direction of the permanent 
neer, Mr. F. M. Harris. 


1@ local board of Openshaw having applied to 
4ocal Government Board for sanction to borrow 
350 for purposes of public walks and pleasure 
nds, and £1,150 for works of private improve- 
3, an inquiry was held on Friday by Colonel 
I. Ducat, R.E. Mr. Mayor, surveyor to the local 
1, showed that the proposed park had an area 
,643sq.yd., and that the streets which it is pro- 
1 to pave and sewer are 22 in number, situated 
rious parts of the township. 


‘bridge to connect the two parts of New Bromp- 
now separated by a deep cutting of the London, 
‘ham, and Dover Railway, is about to be erected. 
railway company find half the cost, and the 
' half will be raised by public subscription. 
-work was commenced by Messrs, Ball and 
mon, the contractors, on Monday. 


ie foundation stone of a Wesleyan Institute 
,aid at Launceston on Friday. Tudor in style, 
joins the chapel, and will be built of local 
', with Polyphant dressings and granite quoins 
olinths. Accommodation will be provided in 
ssembly hall, on the first floor, for 125 persons, 
she outlay will be £650. Messrs. Hine and 
ts, of Plymouth, are the architects, and Mr. 
road, of Launceston, is the builder. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


EASEMENTS IN AIR.—BAss v. GREGORY.—This 
case was tried before Mr. Baron Pollock, without a 
jury, at the recent Nottingham Assizes, whence 
it was adjourned for further consideration. It was 
a claim of a peculiar nature—viz., to have a free 
passage of air allowed through a defined hole which 
ran from the plaintiff’s rock cellar into a dry well 
situate in the defendant’s yard. This well was 
covered by a grating, and the defendant had prac- 
tically stopped this up. The plaintiff is the owner 
in fee of the Jolly Anglers publichouse at Notting- 
ham, to which the cellar in question in attached, 
and the defendant is owner of cottages and a yard 
adjacent thereto. Besides disputing the facts, the 
defendant’s counsel contended that the right to air 
did not come within the words ‘‘or other ease- 
ments ’’ in section 2 of the Prescription Act (2 and 3 
Will. IV. c. 71), and that it had never been 
decided that such a right could be acquired even by 
immemorial user.—Mr. Baron Pollock, in giving 
judgment in the Court of Queen’s Bench on 
Tuesday, stated the nature of the plaintifi’s claim 
as owner in fee of the Jolly Anglers publichouse ; she 
rested it on uninterrupted user from timeimmemorial, 
and use and enjoyment for fifty years. The plaintiff 
further relied on the Prescription Act and the pre- 
sumption of a lost grant. There was also an asser- 
tion of an express grant; but no evidence was 
adduced in support of it. The plaintiff’s case was 
that the defendant had removed a grating across 
the well, and prevented the passage of air up 
through the well, and she claimed damages and an 
injunction. There was a counter-claim by the 
defendant for trespass done to his premises, but 
nothing turned upon that. The fact to be decided 
was: Had the plaintiff established her claim? It 
was said for the defendant that the claim was of so 
peculiar and novel a character that no judge or 
jury ought to presume the existence of sucha right. 
But those who knew Nottingham were aware that 
such excavations of the rock were frequent there, 
and the cellar would be practically useless without 
ventilation. He found as a fact that there 
had been communication for 40 years between 
the plaintifi’s cellar and the old well, by 
means of which the air, some of which 
was tainted by the brewing materials, passed 
through the well into the open air, and that the 
well became the ventilating shaft to the cellar, and 
that this was known to the defendant and those 
occupying before him. His Lordship referred to 
‘“Bryant v. Lefever’’ (4, C.P.D., -172, C.A.), 
suW obbave bird 2 (10 CG. Bie N.S.,, 205; leo C.B., 
N.S., 841; 31 Z./., O.P., 335), ‘‘Chasemore v. 
Richards”’ (7 H. of L. Ca., 349), ‘‘ Galev. Abbott”’ 
(8 Jur., N.S., 987), ‘‘ Dart v. Auction Mart Com- 
pany’’ (L.R. 2, Eq., 238). What legal foundation 
had been brought forward for the plaintiff’s claim ? 
She relied on the Prescription Act and on the lost 
grant. It was unnecessary to decide the former 
point, though it would appear to be so from the 
language of Lord Selborne in ‘‘ Angus v. Dalton’’ 
(6 App. Ca., 470, at p. 798). It was said that the 
fiction of a lest grant was an unreasonable one, but 
all civilised countries had acted on it, and where a 
right had been found to exist for a certain number 
of years the law ought to presume a legal origin for 
it (see Mr. Baron Parke’s observations in “ Bright 
v. Walker,’’ 1 C.M. and R., 217); and this rule 
had been acted on in courts of law and by the 
House of Lords in ‘‘ Angus vy. Dalton.’? He 
thought, therefore, the Court had a, clear right to 

resume a lost grant. The plaintiff had properly 
aid her case, and there would be a verdict for the 
plaintiff for £10 damages, and an injunction re- 
straining the defendant-from doing any of the acts 
complained of, and as to the counter-claim of the 
defendant, a verdict for the plaintiff. Mr. Harris, 
as to costs, said the defendant was anxious to avoid 
going to law from the very first, and wished to go 
to arbitration; and he also begged his Lordship to 
make some suggestion as to the settlement of the 
action. His Lordship thought the best thing for 
the parties to do, instead of spending their money 
in litigation, was to take an architect’s opinion as 
to what should be done, abide by it, and make a 
smaller outlay in bricks and mortar. Mr. Appleton 
said the plaintiff’s claim was only for nominal 
damages, and therefore he only craved a verdict 
for 40s. damages with costs, and also on the counter- 
claim. This his Lordship granted. 


HEDGE AND Ditch Bounparirs.—FIsHer v. 
Henwoop.—This case, heard by Mr. Justice A. L. 
Smith without a jury, arose out of a question of 
boundary between the owners of adjoining land at 
Chingford, Essex. The parties had respectively 
purchased two fields which adjoined, the boundary 
between which had originally been indicated by a 
hedge anda ditch on the field of the defendant. 
That is, the former owner of the defendant’s field 
had, as is usual, dug to the limit of his own land to 
its uttermost limit, had dug a ditch, and thrown up 
the earth along the line of boundary, and on that 
bank set up the hedge, so that the ditch, of course, 
would be inside his land and would belong to him, 
and hence the well-established rule of law that 


when there is a hedge and a ditch along a line of 


boundary the ditch is taken to belong to the party 
whose land is on the other side of the hedge. This 
hedge, however, was old, and though it had been 
formed of thorn-bushes, it had become nearly 
destroyed ; while, on the other hand, the ditch had 
become shallowed as well as widened, and so had 
become nearly so far obliterated that it was now 
difficult to trace either hedge or ditch, and so dis- 
putes arose between the parties as to the real 
boundary between their fields, and the plaintiff 
conceived that the defendant had all along the line 
of the boundary encroached about 2ft. on the land 
of the plaintiff. In the mean time, the land was 
thrown into the market for building purposes, and 
with that view a fence was put wp, and hence the 
present action, in which the plaintifi complained of 
the defendant for trespassing upon his land, and the 
defendant denied that he had so encroached. Mr. 
Justice Smith, in giving judgment on Friday after 
a two days’ trial, said the real value of the land in 
dispute could not be more than £5. The law was un- 
doubted that where there was a hedge and ditch 
between two adjoining pieces of land—the land 
of the party on whose land the hedge abuts goes 
into the ditch outside the hedge. The reason of 
this was clear—that the party making the hedge 
had made it at the uttermost edge of his own land, 
first digging the ditch and throwing up the bank on 
which the hedge is set up. His own opinion was 
that the old hedge and ditch could be traced, for 
thorn-bushes lasted for generations, and it would 
be almost impossible to obliterate them. It was 
not shown who put up the old hedge; but it was 
shown that the ditch was on the land of the 
defendant, and it could not be supposed that he 
would have set up the hedge on the land of the 
plaintiff, as that would have been a trespass. The 
hedge had disappeared, and the ditch had become 
by degrees filled up. But it appeared that the 
plaintiff had not made out his case, and so judge- 
ment would be for the defendant, with costs. 


SURVEYORS’ CHARGES.—BUCKLAND AND GARRARD 
v. Pawson AND Company.—An action was tried on 
Thursday and Friday to recover £95 balance, due 
for work done by the plaintifis as surveyors. . The 
charges were based on what is known as Ryde’s 
scale. The defendants admitted the services ren- 
dered, but said that the charges were not fair and 
reasonable. The evidence for the plaintiffs was 
that there was a custom, in the absence of any 
bargain, to pay according to Ryde’s scale, irre- 
spective of difficulty and time occupied... Mr. 
Asquith, Q.C., for the defendants, cited ‘‘ Deben- 
ham y. King’s College, Cambridge,’’ and ‘‘ Drew 
v. Josolyne,’”’ to show that there was no custom 
between surveyors and their clients by which the 
former could base their account on Ryde’s scale. 
Mr. Justice Day, in giving judgment, said the 
question was whether the plaintiffs were or were 
not employed upon what was known as Ryde’s 
scale. The evidence in the case was not sufficient 
to establish a custom, but there .was abundant 
evidence that Ryde’s scale was.generally known, 
and was the ordinary mode of remuneration of 
surveyors. The plaintiffs were employed by Mr. 
Vigers, who, {it was sworn, had employed others 
and had himself been employed on Ryde’s scale. 
There was overwhelming evidence that the persons 
whom the defendants intrusted with the duty of 
employing a surveyor were well acquainted with 
the custom. There would be judgment for the 
plaintiffs for the amount claimed. 


———S 


A new Lady altar has been solemnly blessed in the 
Church of Our Lady, St. John’s Wood. Itis con- 
structed entirely of marble and alabaster, and has for 
its frontal a group, in alto-relievo, of Pentecost. The 
reredos is of stone and alabaster, deeply recessed 
into the wall. It has a projecting canopy, sup- 
ported by detached pillars of polished alabaster, 
with carved capitals, and is crowned by a moulded 
and pierced cornice and brattishing. In the pro- 
jecting cove the dove is carved, surrounded by 
seven angelic forms, each with six wings. In the 
centre of the reredos is, enshrined, a copy of the 
well-known picture of ‘‘Our Lady of Good 
Counsel.’’ The side wall of the chapel is diapered 
in stonework. The work has been executed by 
Mr. Anstey from the designs of Mr. 8. J. Nicholl, 
the architect under whose care the restoration of the 
church after the fire last Christmas has been carried 
out. 


Brunswick Chapel, Leek, was reopened last week 
after alteration and improvements. The galleries 
have been lowered en bloc 2ft., the front of the 
orchestra gallery has been extended, and provided 
with a new coved ceiling, and the pulpit has been 
replaced by a rostrum, and the whole interior of 
the chapel redecorated. Messrs. J. and J. Mathews 
were the contractors for the woodwork .and other 
builders’ works,. Mr. G. T. Stevenson for the 
decoration, and Mr. Mark Sutcliff for the heating 
apparatus, and the architects were Messrs. W. 
Sugden and Son, of Leek. The chapel was built in 
1856 by the father of the Messrs. Mathews to the 
plans of Mr. Sugden, sen. 
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* A sgrres of gifts, the money value of which 
represents over £200,000, were presented to the 
city of Manchester, yesterday (Thursday), when 
the new Whitworth Park and Institute were 
formally opened. Whitworth Park was formerly 
known as Potter’s Park, and with Grove House, 
which stands in the ground, was purchased by 
the residuary legatees of Sir Joseph Whitworth. 
The park and adjoining land cost £52,000, and 
in it are to be built, also at the expense of the 
Whitworth legatees, some art galleries and a 
technical museum, Grove House being at present 
used as a temporary museum. Another plot of 
land is given by the legatees in the city of Man- 
chester, valued at £35,000, on which a technical 
school is to be erected. The legatees also give 
£50,000 to be used in the equipment of the Insti- 
tute. Mr. Oliver Heywood, on behalf of the 
authorities of the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition 
of 1887, presented to the Institute the surplus 
from the Exhibition, amounting to over £40,000, 
£10,000 of which is to be appropriated to the 
School of Art, £20,000 to the purchase of works 
of art, and the remainder to the purposes of a 
technical school. Mr. William Agnew presented, 
on behalf of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., that artist’s 
well-known picture, ‘‘ Love and Death,’’ as the 
first donation towards the furnishing of the 
Institute. The Duke of Westminster has given 
a series of large casts of great value, taken 
directly from the original sculptures in the 
Galleries at Florence. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. Robert William 
Mylne, F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S., of Whitehall- 
place, S.W., which occurred suddenly at his 
residence, Home Lodge, Great Amwell. Mr. 
Mylne was a descendant of the Mylnes of Bal- 
fargie, who for several generations held in 
succession the office of Master Mason to the 
Kings of Scotland; his grandfather, Robert 
Mylne, was surveyor of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and designed the bridge at Blackfriars, removed 
« quarter of a century since. The deceased held 
the post of surveyor to the Stationers’ Company, 
having been appointed in succession to his father, 
Mr. William Chadwell Mylne, C.E., who him- 
self had succeeded his father, Robert Mylne. 
The Stationers’ Company do not intend to 
appoint a successor at present. He had been a 
member of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for more than half a century, having joined 
as an Associate in 1839, and became a Fellow 
ten years later. 


A puBLic meeting will be held at the town- 
hall, Kensington, on Wednesday next, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, under the presidency of 
the vicar of the parish, to receive a report of the 
progress which the system of Registration of 
Plumbers has made since it was first established 
in London in 1886, and extended, by the aid of 
the public authorities, throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland. Measures will be considered for 
securing the systematic training and instruction 
of plumbers’ apprentices, and education in the 
branches of science and technology required by 
persons engaged in works affecting the sanitary 
condition of dwelling-houses and other buildings 
in respect of their water supply and drainage. 
The attention of Parliament and the public 
generally will be directed to the anomalous cir- 
cumstances that, while it has long been the prac- 
tice to require that medical practitioners, drug- 
gists, and others—architects being most anoma- 
lously excepted at present—dealing with matters 
affecting the health of the community should 
possess sufficient training and prove their qualifi- 
cation before undertaking their duties, there is 
not at present any corresponding safeguard to 
the public in respect of plumbers, upon whose 
efficiency the health of the public is even more 
largely dependent. 


SeveRAL important additions have recently 
been made to the Italian Renaissance casts of 
sculpture in the architectural room at South 
Kensington. Chief among these additions is 
the great Della Robbia frieze which adorns the 
fagade and sides of the Ospedale del Ceppo at 
Pistoja, and which was completely illustrated by 
a series of double-sheet plates in our issues of 
Jan. 6 and 13, 1888. This, the principal work 
of Andrea della Robbia’s son Giovanni, now 
reproduced in facsimile at South Kensington, 
with all its bright scheme of polychromatic 
decoration, presents in a series of groups of life- 


size figures the Seven Acts of Mercy, divided by 
the symbolical figures Faith, Hope, Charity, and 
Justice. It was executed as lately as 1525, 
within three years of the death of Giovanni 
della Robbia. Unfortunately, the South Ken- 
sington authorities have not found space for the 
intervening panels containing the figures of the 
Virtues. Among other new casts may be noticed 
those of the ‘‘ Madonna and Child,’’? by Dona- 
tello, from the facade of the Palazzo Panciatichi 
at Florence, and of two similar marble decora- 
tions of great beauty by Benedetto da Majano. 
There is also a series of reproductions from the 
bronze tomb of S. Zenobia, completed by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti in 1446 for the central apsidal chapel of 
the Duemo at Florence. The cast of the great 
font at S. Giovanni in Siena has been improved 
by the gilding of the relief panels and the 
statuettes by Donatello, Ghiberti, and Giovanni 
di Turino, which in the original are of gilt 
bronze. Among new reproductions of French 
art are the so-called ‘‘ Beau Christ d’ Amiens,’’ 
and reliefs showing the martyrdom of saints, 
from Notre Dame at Paris, and wooden doors 
from S. Maclou at Rouen—a masterpiece of the 
earlier time of Jean Goujon,—reliefs of the same 
master from the Fontaine des Innocents and the 
Hotel Carnavalet in Paris, and a section of the 
stone rood screen of Limoges Cathedral, executed 
in 1543. 


Mr. R. J. Wiruers, architect, of 11, Adam- 
street, Adelphi, has lately patented a tile with a 
cross nib, or two nibs, on the soffit, and is having 
some manufactured to introduce to architects, 
who, we think, will find them useful for adop- 
tion. The number of tiles on roofs—and more 
particularly hanging tiles on walls—that drop off 
after a few years’ exposure, have led Mr. Withers 
to try and find out some mode of easily replacing 
same. By the use of his patented tiles he hopes 
to find he has succeeded, more especially if they 
can be, as he thinks, manufactured at but a 
slight increase in cost over the ordinary nib tile. 
The tiles can be made to any gauge or lap; no 
lines or setting-out are needed ; the gauge of tiling 
is assured ; they are equally suitable to boards or 
battens ; increased strength is assured; they are 
easy to fix and replace, and certainly invaluable 
as hanging tiles. 

Oe 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Hayes Drarnace.—At the last meeting of the 
Uxbridge Union Rural Sanitary Authority, the 
Board adopted a scheme for the drainage of Hayes. 
The sewage is to be precipitated in tanks with 
ferrous carbon, and the effluent passed through 
‘nolarite’’ filter beds. The cost of the work is 
estimated at £10,500. Mr. F. Beesley, of West- 
minster, is the engineer. 


Motp SEWERAGE.—Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., 
of Nottingham, has been requested by the Mold 
local board to draw out a scheme for the sewage 
disposal of the whole town of Mold, and for the 
sewerage of a portion of it. On Monday Mr. Rad- 
ford met the members of the board, and inspected 
the whole of the district; and he will take levels 
and prepare a scheme forthwith. 

—_—— O—— O—____—_ 


CHIPS. 


A branch bank for the Manchester and County 
Bank is now being erected at Withington. The 
architects are Messrs. Mills and Murgatroyd, Man- 
chester, and the builder is Mr. Robinson, Hyde. 
The carving is being executed by Messrs. Howarth 
Bros., of Manchester. f 

The portrait of Professor Playfair, which was 
purchased at the Stoner sale of pictures for 210 
guineas, by Mr. Agnew, is to be placed in the 
Scottish National Gallery at Edinburgh. 


The Birmingham City Council decided on Tues- 
day to raise the salary of Mr. J. T. Buckley, road 
surveyor, from £400 to £500 per annum. 


A new branch bank is to be built for the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Banking Co., situate in 
Kirkgate, Leeds, from the designs of Mr. William 
Bakewell, architect, Leeds. 


The annual meeting of the Royal Archeological 
Institute will be held at Gloucester between the 
12th and 19th of next month. 


At the meeting of the County Council for Surrey 
held at the Sessions House, Newington, on Tuesday 
last, the sketch plans for the county buildings to be 
erected at Kingston were approved, and the archi- 
tect, Mr. C. H. Howell, was instructed to prepare 
the necessary working drawings and specification. 
The design comprises a hall, council chamber, a 
court for Quarter Sessions, committee-rooms, and 
other accommodation required for the business of 
the council and of the court. 


Trade Pets, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. A 
ExETeR.—On Friday last the Carpenters’ and 


Joiners’ Strike Committee called out all the men in 
the trade. 
came out. There are still others at work, but there 
are now on strike 154 men, society and non-society, 
About 100 men in a batch during the day visited 
various firms in order to prevail upon their fellow 
workmen to drop their work and join the strikers, 
The Strike Committee have signified their intention 
to form a Co-operative Building Society in the city, 
the profits to be equally divided among the men. 


Tn answer to the summons about 70 men 


Liverpoou.—At a joint meeting of the members 


of the Alliance Association and Amalgamated 
Union of Cabinetmakers held recently, it was 
resolved ‘‘ to solicit the employers for an advance 


of 2s. per week in wages, and to be paid extra 
overtime, as in the case of artisans generally.” 
With respect to the terms ofadvance it was decided: 
“To date from August 1 ; that the wages of cabinet- 
makers, chairmakers, carvers, turners, and cabinet 
machinists be advanced 2s. per week all round, all 
time to be paid by the hour, and all lump work to 
be abolished. he terms were submitted on 
Monday to the principal employers in Liverpool, 
the deputation explaining that it is 16 years since 
they asked the employers of Liverpool foran 
advance of wages, which they generously granted 
on that occasion. A meeting of the joint committees 
ofthe Cabinetmakers’ Societies, under the presidency 
of Mr. Edward Jones, was held in the evening, 
when the deputation reported that many of the 
firms had intimated their willingness to comply 
with the demands of the men, but others would 
only concede part of the demands. 


Mepway Cement WorkeErs.—A strike of cement 
labourers occurred on Tuesday at Cliffe factories, 
near Rochester, several hundred men being out, 
Towards evening the strikers became very turbulent, 
and several conflicts occurred between sections of 
the union and non-union men. 


BarNnsLEY.—On ‘Thursday, the 10th inst., a 
friendly conference of the representatives of the 
master masons and the mea took place at the King’s 
Head Hotel, Barnsley, and resulted in the dispute, 
so far as the masons are concerned, being ad. 
Through the intervention of Mr. Councillor Sykes, 
who saw the leaders on both sides, the Mayor Goa 
Wood) and Mr. Ald. Marsden, as President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, sat and heard the matters 
in dispute argued by two representatives—Messts., 
Taylor and Lawton—for the builders, and Mes | 
Pashley and Dickenson for the men. The arbitrators 
advised the builders to concede the halfpenny per 
hour, and they agreed to do so, making the standard 
rate 84d. per hour. The men wished to introduce a 
new rule, that no employers should be allowed to 
sub-let any mason work that may have been con- 
tracted for in the district, except hammer dressing. 
This was objected to, and ultimately withdraw, 
The dispute is therefore settled. Se 

—_———_ >= 
Holloway’s Ointment.—This cooling Oin' 


tment 
perseveringly rubbed upon the skin, is the most reliab’e remedy for 
overcoming all diseases of the throat and chest cue relaxed 
tonsils, sore throat, swollen glands, ordinary catarrh, and ronchitis 
may be arrested as soon as discovered, and every symptom banished 
by Holloway’s simple and effective treatment. 


CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 
especially tor Public Buildings with great weary 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY, 

SOLE AGENTS for England, S| 

J. & A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W: 

———_. eS 


ee 


DOULTING FREESTONE, — 


THE CHELYNCH STONE—The Ston 


from these Quarries is kno | 
the “‘ Weather Beds,” and is of | 
very crystalline nature, and ul 
doubtedly one of the most durabl) 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of th 


crystalline nature 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex 
ture and more suitable for fin 
moulded work. ‘ 


Prices, and every information given, on ai plication to CHARLE| 
TRASK and SONS, Doultin, ? Shepton Mallet, Somerset. Londo 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIA , 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. ae | 

‘ a ee ‘ 


) 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durabilif 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. t 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonewor 
Delivered and Fixed: Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— | 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


ndon Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, WC, 


‘Jury 18, 1890. 
ILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS. 


| PETLITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the. 
atest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand 
aie from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
ms on application. “ Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
m Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
)phers, 23, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


4 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


OMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY ("Su™ 


GIVEN. 
TRODE & C , Osnaburgh-st., N.W., and 


1 e. St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.O, 


: New Branch Showrooms:—188, PICCADILLY, W 
j Telephone No. 3958. 


VM. OLIVER & SONS, 


‘AHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
‘TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
} MERCHANTS, 


20, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The most extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
‘ood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
amediate use. 


LONDOR. 


ee 


TENDERS. 


*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
oe) “addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
‘epted tender: it adds to the value of the information. 


ABERGAVENNY.—For building male infirmary and lava- 
ry block at the Joint Counties Asylum, Abergavenny. 
x. A, Swash, 3, Friars Chambers, Newport, Mon., archi- 


pt:— 


' Price, W., Newport ... naa me 664,123" 0-0 
Davies, D., Cardiff . ae a 4,088 0 0 
\ Jenkins, Bros., Swansea rh 8,800 0 0 
; Krauss, A., Bristol ... one maa 3,631 0 0 
Foster, T,, Abergavenny ... 3,550 0 0 
Williams, J. D., Knighton 3,498 0 0 
Church, W., Bristol .. P wt 3,494 0 0 
Linton, Jy, Newport, Mon* an 3,300 0 0 


ts "Accepted. 


} 
} 
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Barry Dockx.—For the erection of showrooms, offices, 
and Officials’ residence, for the Barry and Cadoxton Gas 
and Water Co, :— 

Aird, J., and Sons, London (accepted). 


Bayswater.—For entire redrainage of No. 1, Sunder- 
land-terrace, Bayswater, for Mr. Pp, Wooley. Mr. H. 
Huntly-Gordon, 123, Cannon-street, London, E.C., archi- 
tect :— 

Clarke and Mannooch (accepted) by schedule. 


BeckENHAM.—For the er eege of villa residence at 
Scott’s-lane, Beckenham, L. Guy, A,R.I.B.A.; 
78, | ae Pee sere and surveyor :— 


Jerrard.. tr of; £1,239 .0 0 
Knight .. 1,169 0 0 
Soper .. 1145 0 0 
Reaaiard ‘(accepted) ... 1,080 0 0 


BrsmonpseyY.—For the erection of additional factory at 
Kintore Works, Grange-road, Bermondsey, 8.E., for 
Messrs. J. H. Thomas :— 


Pritchard, W. H. eee £327.0)..0 
Rider and Son ... se Sw ae 318 0 0 
Williams, H. J., 18, Bermondsey- 

street (accepted) ... aT a= 310 10 0 


Braprorp.—For the execution of repairs and altera- 
tions required at farm-buildings at Rooley-lane, for the 
town council :— 

Cooke, W. (accepted) .. £153 12. 6 


Brixton Hiru.—For fouming road and sewers, Raleigh 


Hall Estate. Mr. W. N. Dunn, 1 and 2, Bucklersbury, 
E.C., architects :— 
cA’ B. 
Osenton, G., ee oo £2,791 11. £2,548 
Bottom, Th: a 1,987 1,562 
Mayo, R. ok 1,935 1,619 
minekiore ‘Ts 1,845 1,505 
Peill, E., and Sons 1,720 1,480 


A. —Including curb and chalk. “B.—Exclusive of curb. 


Boursiem, Starrs.—For additions to manufactory, for 
Messrs. Doulton and Co. Mr. A. R. Wood, Tunstall, 


architect. Quantities by architect :— 
Clark, J. T., Hanley aie sos, .£151785 07.0 
Proctor, J., “Tunstall fin ie 1,140 0 0 
Yorke and ‘Goodwin, Tunstall A 1,124 10 0 
Bennett, H. N. oes wei #109 020 
Bowden, Diet dees os 1,100 0 0 
Brindley, J. ... oes 1,100 0 0 
Grant, W.... 1,080 0 0 
Longden, J. J. ‘ae 1,040 0 0 
Cope, C., Tunstall ... 984 0 0 
Cooke, W. (accepted) 968 0 0 


Rest of Burslem. 
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Bowen, Lrncotnsnire.—For alterations to new pump- 
ing engine, for the South Fen Drainage Trust :— 
Watts and Co., Leadenhall-street, E.C. (accepted) £339 


Bury St. Epmunp’s.—For the erection of the new 
Alliance Assurance Company’s offices, Abbeygate-street, 
Bury St. Edmund’s. Mr,J.§8. Corder, Wimbourne House, 
Ipswich, architect :— 

Shillitoe and Sons (accepted) £3,°30 0 0 

CantTreRBURY.—For outside painting, concreting floors, 
and walls of basement at the Museum, for the Canterbury 
Corporation. Mr. F. Baker, C.E., city surveyor :— 

Gentry... Se hi eee . £58 5 0 
Cozens ae os A 57 0 0 
Wiltshier (accepted) se wes see 528 0 

Cuistruurst.—For alterations and repairs to the Crown 
p-h., Chislehurst, for Messrs. H. and V. Nicholl, Ltd. 
Mr, A. L. Guy, A.R.LB. A., 78, High-street, Lewisham, 
architect and pabitbak - 


Pritchard .. oop een ces £69 10 0 
Robson, C. ery aoe 68 0 0 
Hoare, P. (accepted) 66 0 0 


CranBROOK.—For carrying out works of drainage at 
Frittenden, for the Cranbrook rural sanitary authority :— 


Davis and Leney, Goudhurst .. £56 7 6 
Shilling and Co., Headcorn ... 55 0 0 
Jenner, C. E., Cranbrook ae oo 49 0 0 
Brattle, Frittenden (accepted) oe 44 5 0 


Croypon.—For rebuilding the Railway Bell, Nalder 
pe eet pias Brewery Co., Ltd. Mr. F. West, Croydon, 
architect :— 


Marriage, Croydon ... «. £2,780 00 
Smith and Sons, South Norwood... 2,687 0 0 
Taylor, Croydon ... aes toe 2,531 0 0 
Bryan, South Norwood ... one 2,353 0 0 
Page, Croydon nF. ase nyt 2,305 0 0 


Croypon.—For the erection of workshops, Bynes-road. 
Mr. F. West, Croydon, architect :— 


Bryan, South Norwood £799 0 0 
Marriage... a eve ove eee 740-0 0 
Page pa ip eee “Fy ve 678 0 0 
Taylor ,... oa oa oes =5- 661 5 0 


Rest of Croydon. 
Croypon.—For alterations to the Telegraph, for Crow- 
leys’ Brewery Co. Mr. F. phe? ees architeot :— 


Page £195 0 0 
Pearce ... oer ote Br 199 0 0 
Bullock ... se 180 0 0 
Goulder and Glasscock. at sy 184 0 0 
Bristy and Co. ... 179 10 0 


‘All of ‘Croydon. 
Datston.—For repairs to 203, Queen’s-road, Dalston. 
Mr. H. Huntly-Gordon, 123, Cannon-street, London, E.C., 


architect :-— 
Eddie, R. (accepted). 


oJ ERIN TRIGS’ PATENT 


ASTE-PREVENTING CISTERN, 


WITH AFTER-FLUSH. 
‘pproved by all the principal Water Companies. 


An absolute Waste-Preventer, dividing the regulation quantity into two portions. 


Applicable to Valve-Closets of all kinds, 


The first cleanses the 


asin when the handle is raised; the second provides an abundant and equally rapid after-flush, re-charging the 
‘asin, a most essential feature in connectionwith Valve-Closets. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


_ SANITARY ENGINEER, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE. LISTS 
AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 


ON 


STANGATE, 


APPLICATION. 


LONDON. 


1889. 


f. BRABY & (00'S PATENT GLAZING. 


GLASS SET FREE, 


ALLOWING EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION, AND PRECLUDING 


- & CAPPING 


7. ose Absolutely Watertight. Painting & Putty Superseded. 


BREAKAGE. 


OVER THREE MILLION FEET FIXED. 


Drawings and Prices on application. Models and Sections on View. 


Special) Am 26a, 


London 
Liverpool : 


3852 to 362, EUSTON ROAD. 
6 & 8, HATTON 


GARDEN. 


Glasgow: 47 and 49, ST. ENOCH SQUARE. 
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CotpRrep.—For repairing the parish church of St. 


Pancras, Coldred, Kent, for the Rey. C. B. Shirres. Mr. 

E. P. Loftus-Brock, F.S.A., architect :— 
Wilson, Canterbury ... AG vis) S400 oD TO 
Stiff, Dover... ite sp 397 0 0 
Adcock, Dover (accepted) ... 390 0 0 

Exmourn.—For the erection of new board schools :— 

Jones, T., Crediton ... 3 £3,728 0 0 
Grace, F. 3,040 0 0 
Hooper, H. H. ae ace aay 3,000 0 0 
Hayman, 8., Teignmouth... ise 2,957 0 0 
Perry, W. H. (accepted) ... 2,909 0 0 
Hayman, A. ... soe eee aoe 2,260 9 0 


Guamis, N.B.—For the-erection of new farm-buildings 
at Easter Ingleston, for the Earl of Strathmore. Mr. J. A. 
Ferguson, Glamis, architect :— 

(Accepted tenders.) 

Mason :—Johnston, J., Glamis. 
Joiner :—Johnston, G., Glamis. 
Slater :—G. Donald, Forfar. 
Plumber :—Langlands, D., Forfar, 
Plasterer :—Doig, J., Forfar. 

Guamis, N.B.—For additions to farmhouse at Nether 
Hayston, forthe Earl of Strathmore. Mr.J. A. Ferguson, 
Glamis, architect :— : 

(Accepted tenders. ) 
Mason :—Johnston, J., Glamis. 
Joiner’: —Ogilvy, C., Kirriemuir. 

Slater :—Shepherd, A. and C., Forfar. 
Plumber :—McBeth and Milne, Forfar. 
Plasterer :—Doig, J., Forfar. 

Hantry.—For the erection of school for 916 children, 
in two blocks, in Glass-street, for the school vest — 


Kite, J., Salisbury ... —««. £4,623... £9,120 


Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton 4,074 .., 7,940 
Bennett, Burslem 55 eee GOO ese” + gO 
Ellis, G., Hanley... = «a. 3,875 ... 8,000 
Goodwin, Hanley ace VA Os LO ies = Mea 
Cornes, C., Hanley on ore Syl TD ase Vg alD 
Booth, E., Burslem ace ise) SES NaC One 


Inskip, London .,,, Bas sane Oy 7 2 Li iene) eikis Zee 

A.—Boys’ dept. B.—Girls’ and infants’ dept, 
Hastines.—For fadditions and alterations to Strath- 
blane, Laton-road, for Mr, G. R. Simkin. Mr, G. F. 
Burr, M.S.A., 27, Havelock-road, Hastings, architect :— 


Moon and Garner wae 455 cor 420.1 Ore O 
Warman, W. E. ee aoe ned 360 0 0 
Harman, C. and E. (accepted) 350 0 0 


Lrrps.—For the erection of a refuse destructor of ten 
cells in ‘Kidacre-street, near Hunslet goods station, for 
the Leeds town council :— 


Pullen, J. (accepted)... a ww. £4,485 0 0 


WM. OLIVER 


HOLD THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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Lezps.—For the extension of the disinfecting station at 
Burmantofts, for the Leeds town council :— 
Irwin and Co. (accepted). 


LewisHam.—For the erection of four villa residences 
at Hither Green-lane, Lewisham. Mr. A. L. Guy, 
A.R.I.B.A., 78, High-street, Lewisham, architect and 


surveyor :— 
Sanders res nae uae «we £1,800 0 0 


LrwisHam.—For alterations and repairs at the Plough 
p.h., Lewisham, for Messrs. H. and V. Nicholl, Ltd. 
Mr. A. L. Guy, A.R.I.B:A., 78, High-street, Lewisham, 
architect and surveyor :— 


Phippen, W. ... dee ave - £180: 0:0 
Pritchard ... ous “ = 85 10 0 
Hoare ane oe 80 0 0 
Fisher, J. (accepted) 59 0 0 


LewisHam. — For the furnishing of the Lewisham 
Grammar School for Girls, for the governors. Mr. A. L. 
Guy, A.R.I.B.A., 78, High-street, Lewisham, architect 
and surveyor :— 


Hammer, G. ... . £,1058 0 0 
Wake and Dean ae ea nn 936 0 0 
Educational Supply Association* ... 8ss 0 0 


Blinds :—Beck, G. £55 
* Accepted. 


Lisxearp.—For the external decoration of the Guild- 
hall and the Council Chamber, for the corporation :— 
Coath, C. (accepted) .., me sae uttetde O10 


Lonpon.—For alterations to No. 13, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston-square, N.W.; also for entire reconstruction of 
sanitary arrangements and redecoration throughout, for 
Mr. F. M. Corner. Mr. H. Huntly-Gordon, 123, Cannon- 
street, London, E.C., architect :— 


Section 1. Section 2, 
Kirby and Chase des ODDO IMO ass = 
Scrivener 235 oe TOOL Ola emcee = 
Clarke and Mannooch 727 0 0 ... £507 0 O* 
Greatorex Se soe OGIO) COM 2... D40 2080 
Toten, H,, andSons... 68210 0 .. 510 0 0 


* Accepted, 


Lonpoy, E.—For alterations, &¢c., to the Dartmouth 
Arms, Budder-street, Canning Town, E., for Mr. South- 
gate. Mr. C. J. C. Pawley, 66, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, 8.W., architect. Quantities by Mr. W. W. 
Browne, 1, Boxworth-grove, N., building surveyor : 

Dearing, C., and Son ney pat 

Deacon, A. M. Aas eae ns 
Turtle and Appleton aoe sve 
Colwill, F. =... ue oo a0 
Mansbridge, J. “<r isi ‘ 
Gill, F.... ae eas are 


& SONS, 


Res 

S 

@ 

io) 
oonooo 
oooo0o°0 | 


ALSO THOROUGHLY SEASONED 


I20, BUNHILL. ROW 


Jury 18, 1890, 


| 


LewisuAm.—For the erection of caretaker’s lodge at, 
the Lewisham Grammar School for Girls, for the 
governors. Mr. A.L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., 78, High-street 
Lewisham, architect and surveyor :— ; 


Staines and Son... PRY Ag «. £560 0°0 
Kennard, D.andR. ... ae ey 547 0 0 
Jerrard, 8. J. (accepted) .., 520 0 0 


Manyiesone.—For rebuilding horse repository, High. 
street, Marylebone, W., for Mr. W. Burton. Mr. 7. 
Durrans, A.R.I.B.A., 44, Upper Baker-street, N.W,, 


architect :— 
Stevenson a eve wes we £8,200 0 0 
Scrivener and Co. ... ae Oe: 7,825 0 0 
Bovis and Co..., 3 aa ese 7,731 0 0 
iggs ... ee = ue atc 7,549 0 0 
Ward, Clarke, and Co. ... 43 7,478 0 0 
Clifton, H. C., Bayswter* A 7,333 0 0 


* Accepted. 


Mow Cop, Starrs.—For the erection of a group of 
school buildings for 320 children, with caretaker’s house, 
at Mow Cop, for the Wolstanton School Board. Mr. A; R. 
Wood, Tunstall, architect. Quantities by architect :— 


Boon, J., Mow Cop ... Roe o. £2,547 5 6 
Machin, C. W., Bradley Green ... 2,331 0 0 
Smith, C., Tunstall ... Ae. ‘ae 2,262 0 0 
Grant, W., Burslem... es ae 2,250 0 0. 
Yorke and Goodwin, Tunstall... 2,190 0 0 
Longden, J. J., Burslem .. ste 2,188 0 0 
Cope, C,, Tunstall (accepted) .., 2,084 0 0 


Newark-on-Trent.—For executing drainage works on 
Beacon-hill, for the town council :— 
Cosham (accepted). 


Newrort.—For rebuilding premises, Commercial-road, 


Newport, Mon., for Mr. R. J. Seardes. Mr. A. Swash 
M.S.A., architect :— 4 
Wilkins, G. ... Rie eae veo ~ Sls l (2 Ome 
Lock, Cc, ake « xa ne 1,158 0 0 
Price, W. ee ais ade “i 1,140 0 0 
Westacoti, T.... ae 5 abe 1,135.0 0 
Matthias, J. ... 5 bie cee 997 10 0 
Webb, T. aie ass Ace 505 995 0 0 
Moulton and Brownscombe EAS 963 0 0 

Morgan and Roberts ee iD 960 0 0 
Richards, E. ... e ose nae 930 0 0 
Williams, R. (accepted) ... as 863 0 0° 


All of Newport. 


Newrort, Mon.—For carrying out repairs to the 
master’s house at Maindee Schools, for the school board: 
West, Newport (accepted) ... £58 7 0 


Newton Apporr.—For carrying out alterations at the 
market, for the town council :— 
Zealley (accepted) waa eee 


wo. £64150 


LONDON, E.C,, : 


OF 


MAHOGANY, WALNUT, TEAK, PITCH PINE, YELLOW PINE, AND JOINERS’ DEALS, 
=z" ZT: O O EF IE RI G iin att woops. 


Telegraphic Address—‘ DRY WAINSCOT, LONDON.” 


\\ 
i \ 


PORTLAND CEMENT, LIME, PLASTER, & OTHER BUILDING MATERIALS. 


JOHN iHBNOwW LES & co. . 


Depots at Star Wharf, Regent’s Canal, King’s Road, St. Pancras, N.W. 
Cricklewood ; ‘London and North Western Railway Goods Station, Old: For 


Chiswick, W.; London and South-Western Railway Station, Twickenham. 
loads of not less than 30cwt. to any part of London. 


Goods delivered by Vans in 


MANUFACTURERS, 


; Midland Railway Goods Stations, St. Pancras, and Child’s Hill and 
d, Bow, E.; North London Railway Goods Station, Hammersmith and 


Shipping Orders promptly executed. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Works: Wooden Box, Burton-on-Trent. Sheffield Office & Depot: 35, Green Lane. Nottingham Office: Brougham Chambers, 


Chief London Office: 


Telegraphic Addresses:—London Office, “JOHN KNOWLES, LONDON.” 


Wheeler Gate. 
38, KING’S 


Sheffield Telephone No, 11. 


ROAD, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 


Works Office, ‘‘ KNOWLES, WOODVILLE.” 


London Telephone No, 7637 


Space for 
future Extension. 
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_ ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ 


FEES. 


T= frequent repetition of questions as to 


what is a reasonable charge to make for 


varticular professional services is the best 


vidence of the variety and misceUaneous 
haracter of them. Though the architect’s 
cchedule of charges is pretty well known for 
muilding operations of an ordinary descrip- 
ion, it is far otherwise with regard to a 
wmber of duties which fall to hig lot. 
Architecture pure and simple forms, after all, 
mly a portion, and sometimes a rather small 
one, of the practitioner’s labour. While one 
lient seeks the architect’s skill in the design 
fa building, a dozen or more come to him 
or assistance in some business of a general 
ind which has no more to do with the art 
han book-keeping has to do with author- 
hip. What connection, for example, there 
an possibly be between preparing designs 
or a building, and assessing the value 
f{ houses and dilapidations, we can hardly 
magine; there is certainly very little 
etween designing and measuring artificers’ 
rork, or doing the hundred-and-one things 
hich more properly belong to the surveyor, 
aluer, or house-agent. Many people ima- 
ine that an architect should understand all 
hese duties, and he certainly is expected to 

e able to give advice and to make valuations 
od reports upon a number of things which 
ould be better done by the surveyor and 
le engineer. Increasing competition has 
weed the architect to combine the three 
rofessions in many cases, just as there are 
iryeyors and estate agents who undertake 
) prepare designs for buildings. The inter- 
ixture of duties has added to the difficulty 
. the way of a general and uniform code of 
iarges. If architects were to confine them- 
lyes to works of construction and formation, 
ad surveyors to duties of measurement, 
uuation, and agency, a more justand defined 
ass of seryices would be the result. As it 
', however, all that pertains to buildings 
ad property is now considered to be within 
e province of the architect. 

With this wider range of duties it becomes 
»eessary to agree to a scale of charges and 
(mmissions, and, as a first condition, to 
(tablish a reasonable basis of calculation. 
,uldings, as we haye suggested before, 
ght to be diyided into classes, depending 
«. the cost, complexity of structure, the 
iaount of artistic ability required, and the 
silled labour necessary. ‘The customary 
(arges based on cost are agreed by all to be 
usatisfactory. The traditional 5 per cent. 
lonly a fair and equitable commission for 
lildmgs of ordinary kind costing over 
= 000, and is totally inadequate for the 
Csigns of a decorative character, or for 
fangs, like a reredos, a pulpit, or stained 
ciss. We do not propose now to enter into 
t> question as it relates to works of this 
css, but to refer to those of a more 
eneral kind. The cost of a thing is not 
avays a fair criterion of the skill required in 
i design. A surface may be studded with 
jvels, but the artistic ability spent on the 
dsign may be trifling; on the other hand, a 
e»at deal of original thought and study may 
t necessary in devising a scheme of earth- 
vrk, as in the laying out of a garden, the 
ct of which may be very small, and accom- 
pshed by the aid of unskilled labour. In 
e1er case the expenditure would not bea 
t sonable basis to charge upon. The amount 
© me expended and skill actually bestowed 
© each design seem to be the only proper 


conditions to remunerate. 


and is one 
a diversity of opinion. 


One 
cent. 


profession. 


the desired result. 


less than the latter. 
just nor satisfactory to the true artist. 


Extraordinary arrangements are made by 
some architects and their employers, which 
serve to show the unequal rating for pro- 
The latest comes from a 
Board 
paid £50 for the designs for new schools for 
300 pupils, which were found to be inade- 


fessional seryice. 
Warwickshire School Board. The 


quate in respect of ventilation and heating. 


Their own officer was requested to revise 
and amend the plans, and to supervise 
their execution, at a percentage of 5 per 
cent., and he was to give the Board twenty 
guineas towards the premium they had paid 


—a yery curious arrangement, unless the 
y , 


plans were a repeat, and had been used for 


other schools. The practice of charging by 


‘‘seales,” such as the Institute schedule or 


Ryde’s scale, is largely followed; but the 
employers, we are inclined to think, obtain 
rather different values or services for the 
same rate. The other day an action was 
brought by a firm of suryeyors to recover a 
balance, the charge being based on Ryde’s 
scale. The defendants said the charges were 
not fair and reasonable; but the plaintiffs 
by evidence contended that there was a 
custom, in the absence of any bargain, to 
charge according to the scale. Of course, 
the question was whether the defendants 
were aware of the scale. Mr. Justice Day 
said the evidence was not sufficient to esta- 
blish a custom, but there was evidence that 
Ryde’s scale was generally known and that 
the defendants who employed the surveyors 
were acquainted with the custom, therefore 
judgment was given for the plaintiffs for the 
amount. But a scale, although it may be 
generally known by the profession, may not 
be known to the employer, and therefore it 
has no binding effect in law unless they are 
made part of the agreement between the 
professional man and his client. When 
works are not carried out, the remuneration 
is often made by the day, an architect or 
surveyor charging what he pleases, accord- 
ing to his reputation; but the client is not 
unnaturally dissatisfied if he has not been a 
party to the arrangement. A reasonable re- 
muneration only will be awarded by the 
Court, and will be a question for judge and 
jury. Very often we find a client, while 
admitting the rate per day, dissatisfied for 
the time charged for. This can only be 
settled by evidence to show that the time is 
reasonable for the work. 

The fees charged by engineers haye not 
been fixed by schedule. Probably the reason 
is, that a scale would not be satisfactory to 
all alike—those who are eminent and those 
who haye little practice. How much more 


measure of the artist’s labour; but this does 
not admit of easy calculation, except as a 
matter of time, which will differ according to 
the ability and aptitude of each artist, as one 
man may take double or treble the time of 
another in working out the same problem. 
Therefore it appears to be desirable to fix 
upon some arbitrary rate or percentage 
that will be found on an average of 
To find such 
an ayerage rate is no doubt difficult, 
reason why there is such 
architect 
would think his services well-paid at 7 per 
cent.; another, very badly paid at 10.per 
A committee of professional men 
could, in an hour or two, devise a rate for 
specialised designs that would satisfy the 
Till this is done and established 
architects must be contented to charge for 
designs of an exceptionally artistic kind 
and intricacy, by the time engaged upon 
them. But the ‘‘ time” basis, as we haye 
pointed out above, does not give always 
A specialist in stained 
glass would prepare a design for a window 
in much shorter time than a man who had 
little experience or taste for such work, and, 
according to ‘‘ time ” employed, would charge 
This would neither be 


does this reason apply to the architectural 
profession, where the degree of eminence 
depends so much on artistic ability and posi- 
tion P A scale may be desirable for the rank 
and file of the profession ; but for those who 
have large practices and can command 
higher fees, it should not, nor indeed can 
be, made binding. The charges for making 
plans of estates with a view to laying it out 
for building are, from the nature of the case, 
very various and uncertain. Correspondents 
are continually asking for some rule. A 
plan of a building estate may be a matter 
requiring yery little skill, or it may demand 
a great amount of thought and experience. 
No fixed schedule is possible. The time 
and labour expended on it are the only 
means of estimating a fair charge. 
Some surveyors take the number of plots, 
others make their charge as a commission 
on the estimated expenditure of laying out, 
which latter appears to be a more reasonable 
basis. The percentage would not be too high 
if taken at 24 per cent. on the cost of forma- 
tion of roads, fencing, drainage, and other 
works in some cases; for supervising the 
buildings during their erection and certifying 
the lease an extra percentage of half per cent. 
to 1 per cent. would be necessary. On very 
extensive estates a less percentage on cost 
would be fair. Fora certain class of work 
there is no rule or rate, and the surveyor or 
engineer has to adopt a scale of his own, or 
charge by time and labour. For example, it 
may be for planning and constructing a road, 
preparing levels, sections, plans, and quan- 
tities necessary for carrying it out. In such 
a case the fee ought to depend on the actual 
labour, and the cost of executing the work 
might be taken, upon which to charge the 
percentage, which would depend on the 
length of the road. For a work requiring 
a number of levels to be taken, embank- 
ments, cuttings, and draining, the per- 


centage should be higher than for a 
road made through level land, which 
requires merely a plan and section. The 


formation of a lake or any earthwork should 
be remunerated for in the same manner— 
namely, the skill and labour required in 
designing the work. It would be desirable 
to fix a scale of charges for works of this 
miscellaneous character. The time actually 
occupied by an experienced engineer in con- 
ducting a given work would be the fairest 
mode of ascertaining an equitable charge. 
Having arrived at a fair remuneration by 
this means, it would be easy to find out 
what.a percentage this sum would be on the 
actual cost, and for similar undertakings a 
like commission could be charged. Approxi- 
mate scales for other works could be formed 
in this manner, and a scale after all is more 
satisfactory to the employer, who likes to 
know beforehand what the fees are. Pro- 
fessional charges made by time or per day 
for works of this description are uncertain, 
and cannot be estimated till the work is com- 
pleted. 
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BERMONDSEY FREE LIBRARY 
COMPETITION. 
Ne 


less than 53 designs have been sent in 

for the erection of a public library for 
the parish of Bermondsey, and are on view in 
the Town Hall. The design submitted by 
Mr. John Johnson, of Queen Victoria-street, 
has been selected. The first premium has 
been awarded to Mr. W. L. Bernard, of 
Bristol; the second to Mr. H. T. Hare, 
of Lombard-street, E.C.; and the third 
premium to Mr. J. B. Broadbent, of Man- 
chester. We are compelled to confine our 
remarks to the three first designs. The 
selected design bears the motto ‘ Light,” 
which essential has been fairly considered. 
The site next the Town Hall necessitated a 
skilful distribution of the main departments, 
as the ancient lights on the western side had 
to be respected, though the author has 
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library, 50ft. by 30ft., in rear ; news-rooms, 
37ft.. by 21ft. 6in., on west side; a 
magazine-room, 25ft. by 22ft. Gin.; and a 
ladies’ room, 24ft. by 14ft., on either side of 
entrance. The librarian can command the 
departments, being placed between the lend- 
ing-library and magazine-room on the left 
side. The first-floor plan places the refer- 
ence-library, 50ft. by 30ft., over the lend- 
ing department, the book-store over news 
and ladies’ rooms, with those of the 
librarian on the other side. A gallery 
surrounds the reference-library, and the 
lighting and ventilation have been considered. 
The author provides for 30,000 yolumes in 
lending-library, and for 68 readers and space 
for 8,640 volumes on floor, and 9,850 in 
gallery in the reference-library, the space 
being calculated at 8 vols. to a square foot. 
It is top-lighted, has a staff stairs, and open- 
timbered roof. Heating by the small-bore 
hot-water system with coils is provided. The 
cost is estimated at £4,660. 

‘“‘Spa,’? by Mr. Cole A. Adams, has a well- 
studied arrangement, but the entrance is 
contracted. A large lending-library, 47ft. 
by 32ft., occupiesthe centre, lighted partly 
through a well in the reference hbrary 
above, and also by a skylight at the side. 
The news and magazine rooms are on the 
right-hand side of hall, each about 26ft. 
square, the ladies’ room on left of entrance ; 
a borrower’s lobby, 24ft. by 10ft., is top- 
lighted. A book-store in the rear is pro- 
vided. The reference-library, 5dft. 9in. by 
31ft. 9in., is on the first floor, in centre 
librarian’s office, and parlour in front, anda 
book-stere behind. Skylights at side and 
rear admit the light to the lower rooms, 
which are built to the full limits of land at 
the side. The elevation is somewhat too 
villa-like. 

‘‘Book Worm” is like many in general 
arrangement, the magazine and news-rooms 
in front with book-store above. The details 
are unsatisfactorily worked out. <A bold 
design is sent in for the front. Among the 
clever plans we may notice ‘‘ Librarian,” in 
which the lending department, 45ft. by 
35ft., is transversely placed at the back 
with a good area for light in rear; the hall 
with counter is in the centre at the side. 
The librarian’s office, the news, and maga- 
zine-rooms are in front. The author is Mr. 
Edwd. W. Mountford. The elevation, an 
elaborately detailed design of Renaissance, 
accompanies it. ‘‘ Red Crosse” has also a 
good plan, with large centre hall and a 
straight counter across end of hall for 
borrowers, 29ft. 6in., the whole width 
of lending - library in the rear. The 
Bermondsey coat of arms is the motto 
of another well - devised arrangement, 
having a good public space at the end of 
lending-library. ‘‘Onward” is a clever 
design in a Queen Anne style, with a well- 
drawn elevation. The entrance is rather con- 
tracted. ‘‘ Vi et Arte” is artistic, of Late 
French Gothic features ; the entrance hall is 
small, and lighting is not good. ‘‘Streona”’ 
is worth notice: the departments are well 
placed within the boundaries, enabling light 
to be obtained to all of them. The style is 
of Late Gothic character. ‘‘ Minerva” has a 
good hall and public space, with particularly 
glaring red elevations. ‘‘ Read on this 
Book” shows also a well-devised space for 
borrowers taken out of lending-library, 
which is on right of entrance instead of in 
the rear. ‘‘ Lacon” iscompact; ‘‘Tor” hasa 
clever sketch, in sepia, of 17th-century 
features well handled, with a good hall and 
space for borrowers, and the lighting is 
efficient, which is more than can be said for 
many. ‘‘ Lux” and “Simplex” are also 
cleverly thought out; ‘‘ Economy” has a 
symmetrical plan, with central hall and 
effective features. ‘‘ Kent” has a well- 
arranged public department; the hall is 
large, and the rooms well grouped; ‘‘ Liber” 
also has a good hall and lobby arrangement, 


brought his building close up to the 
boundary. Mr. Johnson has placed his 
newsroom and magazine-room on the right 
hand side of entrance, separated from each 
other by a glazed screen. The former 
fronts Spa-road, and is 32ft. 6in. by 22ft., 
the latter of the same dimensions. The 
librarian’s office is on the left side. An 
entrance of 1dft. in width leads into a 
spacious hall 37ft. by 15ft., having the 
main stairs on the left side. Arranged axially 
with the hall is* the lending-library, square 
on plan, in the rear, 41ft. 6in. by 40ft., with 
counter for borrowers the whole width of 
hall, projecting into the library. Windows 
are placed on all three walls, and the book- 
cases are arranged transversely from the 
piers, and longitudinally down the centre of 
room rows of piers on either side divide the 
area into a centre and aisles. A librarian’s 
entrance is on the east side. The first floor 
plan shows the reference-library, 41ft. by 
40ft., over the lending-library behind, 
divided by bays with four corner piers, 
which carry the domical ceiling, which has a 
ventilating cupola in the centre. Over the 
news and magazine rooms on the side is a 
book-store, 45ft. 6in. by 24ft. ; a ladies’ read- 
ing room, 22ft. by 16ft., is over the entrance, 
and a librarian’s drawing-room over his 
office. On the second floor are the librarian’s 
private apartments ; in front and on the base- 
ment are additional book-stores, a book- 
binder’s room, and heating apparatus. Light 
is partially obtained on the ground floor 
by screens round the hall. A skylight 
along the Town Hall side lights the news- 
room on the ground floor. The reference 
library is a domical apartment lighted chiefly 
from the top, and the yard and area on the 
left side afford light to the lower department. 
The elevation towards Spa-road is three- 
storied, Renaissance in character, and of red 
brick and stone or terracotta, with a high 
roof, end pavilions, and a lofty centre carried 
up as a fléche. 

The first premiated design by Mr. Bernard, 
with motto triangle in circle, is a more 
elaborate design in the same style, shown by 
a pen-and-ink perspective, with a recessed 
eentre and arcade, and another forming a 
private entrance on the west side. <A centre 
public entrance, with inner hall 18ft. square, 
has the staircase, and beyond it a square 
inclosure for borrowers, with issue and return 
desks, taken out of the lending-hbrary 
behind, which is 51ft. 9in. by 31ft. 6in., and 
has a raised floor to allow of efficient super- 
vision of the news and magazine-rooms; itis 
divided into three unequal parts by two rows 
of columns, the shelves or cases being 
arranged transversely, those in the aisles 
being lighted by the side windows. Shelf 
accommodation is provided for 22,000 vols., 
in cases 6ft. 6in. high, within easy reach. 
The room has plenty of light from the 
end and sides. The news-room is 27ft. din. 
by 38ft. 4in., and has 566 stands for 
reading on the left side of hall; the maga- 
zine-room on the other side, 27ft. 6in. by 
22ft., lighted on two sides. The first floor 
has the reference library above the lending 
library 48ft. by 31ft. 6in., with six side-bays 
of shelves on each side, and holds 8,000 vols. 
The book-store is over the newsroom; a 
ladies’ reading-room over the magazine- 
room with a private lobby, lavatory, &c., 
well lighted by side lanterns. The reference- 
library has an arched ceiling over the centre 
portion, and is lighted by side lights through 
it as well as at the side. A section shows 
openings into a ventilating trunk, which 
leads to a cupola as an exhaust. The 
hbrarian’s private rooms are ranged along 
the front on the next floor. A book-store 
and binding department are in the basement. 
The cost is put at from £5,500 to £6,000. 

The second premiated design, with Renais- 
sance features, red brick and stone (“‘Q ” in 
a circle) has a compactly-grouped plan, 
Round a centre hall are grouped the lending- 


and is well lighted. ‘‘ Tavtao¢” is a well- 
drawn set of plans; but the plan is rather 
awkward, and glazed screens are largely used. 
“Tnter Alia” has the lending-library in 
front with book-store over reference-library 
and news-room. ‘‘Ad Rem ”’ has one lending. 
library at side of hall, ladies and librarian’s 
rooms on left side. 

Designs of more or less merit are those of 
‘‘Sapientia Fons Vite,” ‘‘ Pascal,” “ An 
Tdea,” ‘‘ Porte Bonheur,” ‘‘ Utility,” ‘* Ad 
Unguem,” ‘‘ Light and Air,” ‘“‘ Good Plans 
instead of Showy Perspectives.” 


ES 


THE MANCHESTER BUILDING 
BY-LAWS. 


HE long-looked-for code of builders’ by- 
laws for Manchester was confirmed by 
the Local Government Board and came into 
operation in May last. Previously the 
building regulations for Manchester were 
a patchwork of many local acts. The Man- 
chester Improvement Acts of 1865 and 1869 
and a provisional order gave powers to the 
corporation to make by-laws, and the code 
now in force, and of which code we havea 
copy before us, may be said to be fairly 
perfect. The Model By-laws relating tc 
new streets and buildings have been in the 
main followed. Thus, with respect to the 
construction of new streets, the least width 
is that given by the latter case—namely, 
36ft.; certainly somewhat narrow, and the 
provision further states that such street 
shall have at one end ‘‘an entrance of a 
width equal to the width of such street, an¢ 
open from the ground upwards. A ney 
back street is to be at least 9ft. in width 
uninterrupted for its entire length.” Adyert- 
ing now, with brevity, to the main provision: 
in the clauses affecting new buildings, w 
find the model regulations generally fol. 
lowed. Half-timber walls are provided for, 
and the clause runs word for word accord. 
ing to the prescribed form as follows :— 
‘‘ Provided always, firstly, that where a ney 
building intended for use as a dwelling. 
house ‘shall be distant not less than 1dft 
from any adjoining building not being ir 
the same curtilage, the person erecting sucl 
new building may construct its externa 
walls of timber-framing in accordance witl 
the following regulations.” Then the in. 
structions follow as in the model code 
requiring the spaces between the timbers t 
be filled in with brickwork or other non-com- 
bustible materials with a thickness of at leas 
half a brick at the back of every timber, &c 
The italics are new, and allow for the use 0 
concrete, rough-cast, or other material as: 
filling—certainly an important addition 
Then follow the clauses providing for th 
materials for cross walls, which appear t 
haye nothing new. Coming to cavity walls 
the new code provides for double walls to th 
stories of dwelling-houses below the level o 
the ground, the intervening cavity to be 2ir 
extending from the base of walls to the sur 
face of ground. The original rule made th 
cavity 23in., and continued this hollow to 
height of 6in. above the exterior surface ¢ 
ground, a very necessary precaution. ah 
walls are to be tied by galvanised iron tit 
placed not exceeding 3ft. horizontally av 
18in. vertically, a damp-course of 4Ib. she! 
lead, asphalte jin. thick, or slates laid 1 
cement being inserted as a damp-course. — 
The clauses referring to the heights ‘ 
stories and the thickness of external at 
party-walls are apparently the same as tho 
prescribed by the Local Government Boar 
Thus we find the same definition of the heig. 
of stories. It is unfortunate that the frame 
of the Manchester By-laws should not ha’ 
set the example of amending these definitio! 
and measurements of heights, and especial 
haye defined more clearly what the ‘‘ topm¢ 
story” is upon which all the after rules - 
thickness depend. The schedule of thic: 
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nesses for walls of domestic buildings has 
not been altered; but the awkward phrase 
“thirteen and a half inches” thick has 
been substituted by the more practically 
understood thickness of a brick-and-a-half 
wall—namely, ‘‘fourteen inches” through- 
out the schedule. Instead also of ‘twenty - 
six inches,” ‘‘ twenty-seven” inches has been 
substituted, also ‘‘twenty-two-and-a-half 
inches” for ‘twenty-two inches.” For 
warehouse walls the rules follow the Model 
By-laws. New public buildings or ware- 
houses are to haye the party-walls carried 
up 9in. at the least in thickness above the roof 
flat or gutter of the highest adjoining build- 
ing, to a height that will give 3ft. measured 
at right angles to the slope of roof, or above 
the highest part of flat or gutter. Where the 
woodwork of the roof projects beyond the 
face of such buildings, the party-walls are to 
be corbelled out to the full extent or projec- 
tion, and be carried up Qin. at least in thick- 
ness to such a height as will give a distance of 
3ft. at right angles to the slope of roof. Party- 
walls of domestic buildings to be carried up 
at least as high as the under side of the 
slates, the same to be solidly bedded in 
mortar or cement on the top of wall. The 
parapets to external walls of public build- 
ings, warehouses, or domestic buildings used 
partly as shops, which are over 30ft. in 
poets. and within 15ft. from any other 
building, to be carried up so as to form a 
oarapet Ift. at least above the highest part 
of roof or gutter. 

_ Floor and ceiling joists of domestic build- 
ings are regulated according to a scale of 
scantlings. With respect to the space about 
ouildings to secure circulation of air, the 
new by-laws provide in front of dwelling- 
houses 36ft. at the least to the opposite 
boundary or side of street, instead of the 
prescribed 24ft. of the original code, except 
m cases where the street is of less width 
than 36ft., when 24ft. is to be deemed suffi- 
sient. The space in the rear is regulated by 
she old rule, which prescribes a distance of 
l5ft. at the least for dwellings 15ft. high, of 
20ft. for houses 25ft. high, and 2é5ft. at least 
‘or houses of 35ft. or above that in height. 
These are certainly small allowar:ces of area. 
_ As regards drainage, the provisions are 
nore satisfactory. The lowest stories of new 
duildings are to be at such a level as will allow 
of a drain sufficient for the requirements, 
io empty into a sewer “at a point in the 
apper half-diameter of such sewer.” Drains 
ander buildings to be laid in the ground 
vith at least 12in. between the top of drain 
wt its highest point and the surface of 
ground, such drains to be laid in straight 
ines, and to be completely bedded in con- 
rete 6in. thick all round. The drain to be 
ventilated at each end, inlets to be trapped, 
» suitable trap to be introduced in that 
sommunicating with any sewer, at a point 
Ss far as possible from such building. 
\mongst other provisions we find that two 
at least) untrapped openings to the drains 
ure to be introduced, according to one or two 
arrangements which are described in the 
Model By-laws. These are the main pro- 
visions of the new code, to which we refer 
-ur readers. 
4 —_— Eo —_$_______. 


JONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—VIII. 
h 


i By Banister Frercuer, Jun., A.R.1.B.A. 


,P\HE domes to the ‘Palais des Beaux Arts’? 
| and of the ‘‘ Arts Libéraux”’ are similar 
nd symmetrically placed. They differ on plan 
o this extent, that the ‘‘ Beaux-Arts’? dome 
as a wide gallery at the first-floor le vel, which 
‘S approached by staircases at the four corners 
veading from under the dome. The domes rest 
n four great standards of lattice-work framing, 
rom which spring the Tudor arches in lattice 
york supporting the dome itself. The tops of the 
spr pan are connected with semicircular iron 
attice arches at the back. The staircases and 
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gallery to the ‘‘ Beaux-Arts’? dome are most 
satisfactory in their outline and general propor- 
tions, the arches in stonework supporting them, 
following the rake of the staircase, and the 
central arch being formed of a low elliptical 
arch. The iron balustrading is extremely rich 
in design. The dome itself is framed by means 
ot 12 girders, with a curve struck from six 
centres in such a way that the intrados of each 
is proximately elliptical. The girders are con- 
nected at their top by a circular girder 30ft. in 
diameter, above which is the glass lighting the 
dome. At the base of the drum of the dome the 
12 girders are connected and held in position by 
a circular belt of framing, which also carries the 
attic wall and the ornamental vases in glazed 
faience. Between this upper and lower set of 
circular girders, four rings of circular purlins 
are introduced, which take the intermediate 
rafters, &c., and enamelled tiling of the roof 
covering. The dome itself is 196ft. 10in. high 
from the ground, and 98ft. 4in. above the top of 
the gallery roof. 

The diameter of the domes between the 
standards supporting them is 32 métres, or 105ft., 
and they are covered at their lower portions up 
to the glass with glazed tiles of a special design, 
because there is no overlapping, the tiles pre- 
senting a level face. I give some drawings of 
these (No. 55 and 56) made from the models of 
the tiles themselves in M. Formigé’s office. These 
are made by M. Miiller, who also made the terra- 
cotta to the buildings. Several specimens were 
tried in the endeavour to get these tiles water- 
tight, and even now M. Formigé told me they 
are not watertight. The domes are covered with 
zinc, underneath the tiles, in order to further 
protect the inside. 

The dome is also lighted by the circular 
windows at its base, formed with voussoirs in 
blue and white glazed terracotta. The tiles 
externally are very happy in effect, the dome 
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being divided vertically into 12 divisions, thus 
emphasising every alternate girder by tiled divi- 
sions in gold. The wide divisions between ths33 
have a white ground with R.F. ‘in the centrei « 
gold on a turquoise blue ground. 

There are 24 large vases in glazed terracotta 
at the base of the dome, one at the bottom of 
each girder. These vases are 10ft. high. 

The strains allowed by M. Contamin were 
57°1lb. per square foot to the glazed portion of 
the dome, and 94lb. per square foot in the tiled 
portion, exclusive of the horizontal action of the 
wind, which is taken at 80°6lb. per square foot. 

The two sheets of drawings (55 and 56) are 
details half full-size of tiles to the main circular 
domes and the square angle domes ; they rest on 
angle irons, and are secured to these by wire 
passing through specially prepared holes. 

The side aisles are in two heights, and at the 
level of the first floor in the Liberal Arts Gallery, 
there is a gallery, No. 57, supported on iron 
cantilevers projecting 16ft. din. into the nave. 
This gallery is connected at different points 
with the first floor of the ‘‘ Histoire du Travail.” 
(There is no gallery to Fine Arts Palace). Details 
are given of this projecting gallery in the plate 
of details of the truss, and the above sketch will 
give an idea of the general arrangement ; it 1s 
riveted to the back of the main trusses. Iron 
joists of sheet and angle irons rest on the top of 
these cantilevers, and these in turn support the 
wooden joists which carry the floor. The iron- 
work is painted grey-blue, and the joists are 
pitch-pine, varnished, which give the gallery an 
appearance of extreme lightness and grace from 
below. 

The total height of the side aisles is 65ft. ; they 
are covered with a pitched roof having a tie-rod. 
The principals of this roof are about 30ft. apart, 
or half the distance between the great principals 
of the nave. They rest on a bricket riveted to 
the back of the main principals of the nave and 
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intermediately on lattice columns Ift. 1lin. by!again under the main cornice by trellis-work 


2ft. 7in., which rise as high as the gutter itself. 

_Externally.—The roof principals to the side 
aisles rest on the outside on iron lattice-work 
standards filled in with light Venetian red terra- 
cotta. These standards, as far as the ironwork 
is concerned, are painted grey-blue, which goes 
very well with the terracotta (No. 59 and 60). 
They are connected longitudinally at the first- 
floor level by a lattice- work girder (No. 61), and 


arches, which take off the sharp junction of the 
angles. These arches (No. 61) are double, one 
behind the other; they are, however, somewhat 
spoiled by the fillings in to the spandrels of these 
arches, which are in rather coarse naturalesque 
foliage. The glass to the windows comes behind 
the back arch, which gives a deep shadow. On 
each side of these standards, at about 2ft. dis- 
tance, are cast-iron ornamental circular columns 
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(No. 61) resting on a stone base, which carry the 
light lattice girders connecting the standards, 
which girders in their turn carry the cross 
girders supporting the floor, which are supported 
at the other end by the brick wall separating the 
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main nave from the aisles, These girders are 
also supported in the middle by standards, the 
secondary girders supporting the floor, consisting 
of three iron girders, carrying the brick arches, 
which are finished in white plaster underneath. — 

The Facades to ‘‘ Palais des Beaux-Arts,”’ and 
the ‘‘ Arts Libéraux,’’ are probably one of the 
most satisfactory parts of the Exhibition from an 
architectural point of view. Thecolour of the 
terracotta is a bright Venetian red, and the com- 
bination of this colour with grey-blue of the 
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ironwork is thoroughly harmonious. The stand- 
ards to the facade are 3ft. 7in. square (No. 59) 
and rest on a stone base, and are about 2 ft. 
apart, and have on each of them the circular 
cast-iron columns described above ; helping to 
carry theconnecting lattice-workgirder. Between 
the standards and resting on the lattice-work 
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girders to first floor is a close terracotta balus- 
trading (No. 62); above this, for the whole 
distance between the piers, are the large 
windows lighting the first-floor galleries, until 
the segmental trellis arches are reached con- 
necting the standards: these are riveted to 
the sides of the standards, resting on small iron 
corbels, and carry the architrave, frieze, and 


cornice. ‘These entrance vestibules are roofed 
with glass back to the central nave, from which 
spring glass-fronted gable carried. back to the 
circular drum of the dome. The spandrels to 
the dome is covered by a sloping roof. On each 
of the central feature to the facades there are 
eight bays between the lattice-work standards, 
and these are bounded at the Seine end by the 
square domes mentioned above, and at the other 
end by the galleries Rapp or Desaix. 

The Fine Arts Palace differs in only a few 
respects from the Liberal Arts Palace. “There is 
no projecting balcony to the nave at the first- 
floor level, and there isa staircase in each angle 
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sornice in terracotta, and, above this, terracotta 
salustrading. The iron cornice (No. 58) painted 
dlue, breaks round the piers, and is somewhat 
original, having consoles formed of sheet and 
ingle irons, the sheet-iron being perforated. 
The piers themselves are continued up through 
yhe cornice, and finished with a flag-hole. 
{mmediately under the cornice the standards 
aave glazed faience with shield. 

_ The main central entrances to both the palaces 
ire built in terracotta, with no ironwork, in deep 
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under the Beaux-Arts dome. This staircase has 
been described under the dome, also the difference 
consisting in the gallery to the first floor in the 
dome. 

The entrance from the central garden is similar 
to the ‘‘ Arts-Libérateux,’’ except that the piers 
carrying the arches are ornamented with motifs 
in glazed faience instead of the two statues 
representing Commerce and Industry, which 
appear in the entrance to the ‘‘ Palais des Arts 
Libéraux.”’ 
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166 0 0 Cube. Dig and cart from surface..........., 
99 0 0 ,, Do. do. from trenches .................. 
236 0 0 ,, Do. do. do., part return, fill and 

WAM Marci pv cihe aay ottnntdeeect vise cs ss bs 
17 0 Run. Planking and strutting to trenches 


348 0 0 Sup. Hard brick core 12in. thick and well 

TAMAMIN Gyre eh shoes ees eeaees 

99 0 0 Cube. Conerete as described in Founda- 

LOLS Warders aeeeade wth Abas arenes 

374 0 O Sup. Do. 6in. thick properly spread and 
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LDS Or O00. Do. average 6in. thick filled in over 

y d narrow courses, an de tha span rclat tae the trimmer arches ").025. ....scsdscte0ss 
‘nicircular arches composing the entrances are DRAINAGE INSPECTION CHAMBERS, &C. 

led in with terracotta panels in relief. The} 3 © 0 Cube. Digiand cartiren aes. tc2i tore svs 

fo small quadrangular domes which occur at| 6 0 »» Do. do. part filland ram ........... : 

13 end of the palace nearest to the Seine are on Olen © ” Liar as before ST COKE 

0 covered with glazed tiles, the details of| 2 9 9% Sup peters! nok be on = 

‘uch are given further back; the key-note is 46 0 -,, Reduced brickwork in cement, in- 

te and yellow on a white ground. The main cluding rough cutting ............... 

‘itral entrances are flanked with a square 6 0 »» Rendering with cement ............... 


jection, which is taken up above the roof, and 
vered with an open arched cupola. Ina band 
we the semicircular arches, and over the key- 
ne of each arch, is a figure in terracotta, 
ie are connected by deep swags with the 
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No. 4. Wrought-iron rings 23in. diameter, 
and letting into York stone and running 
with Lead iis cssccSerisvasscstsdecshoeii te rien 


No. 1. Connecting 9in. pipe drain to public 
BOWED 6 eve csenunegs fdcdens Oth: seve scss dit cence 
No. 3. Ends of din. pipe built through 
9in. walls and made good thereto ......... 
No. 2. Do. 6in. do. do. 


Rods ft. in. 
50 226 


Yd. ft 


», Extra only on do. for being built 


0 

0 

0 ,, Half-brick wallin cement ......... 
0 ,, Do. trimmer arch in do. ............ 
0 ,, Extra to sezmental arch in stocks 
0 ,, Do. do. in two half-brick rings in 
0 
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MASON.—SUOT’S GATE YORK STONE AND SETTING. 
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random rubble facing, average 

Tin. thick, with proper bonders, 

the joints neatly pointed in 
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No. 16. Mortises for iron dowels ..... Ano ceils 
No. 6. Zin. tooled corbels 12in. by 9in. in 


BOX GROUND BATH STONE 


(including all labour, hoisting and setting in 
fine mortar, cramps and dowels, &c.) 


261 © Cube. In plain bands .........:sesseeeesee seen 
) Do 


0%, . do. ashlaring. 
312 0 ,, Do. quoins worked fair two sides... 
84 0 ,, Do. do. do. three dO... 
311 0 ,, - Do.rebated jJambs...... We eceesiene 
58 0 ,, Do. chamfered capping set in 
cement, and sunk perforations 
for flues 14in. by 9in............---.05+ 

% 0 4, Do. pilaster, &c., worked circular 
on front, and fair three faces 

254 0 ,, Do. stopped, sunk, and weathered 

sill, with moulded stools ............ 
94 0 ,, Do. moulded work......... 
49 0 ,, Do. do., set in cement... 
$40 .0....,,---Dovido.;eireular. : (or ....-2-:s0r 
5 0 ,, Do. do., boasted for carving ........ A 

501 0 ,, Do. moulded and rebated work .. 
61.0 ,, Do. do. double do. do.............:::+ 

286 0 ,, Do. stop-moulded and rebated do. 
58 0 ,, Do. do. do. and double do. ees 
16 0 ,, Do. sunk, stop-moulded, and re- 

bated window-head, with sunk 
JONES: caccestcdearsssss Guevseerceererngnses 
34 0 ,, Do. sunk panel, boasted for carving 
316 0 ,, Do. do. and moulded do., the 
centre boasted for do. ............0+ 

312 0 ,, Do. do. and moulded caps, bosted 
27.0 4, *Do. door-heads, worked fair, with 

circular moulded soffit and sunk 

joints, and rebated for door- 
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24 0 ,, Do. circular column shafts, with 
sunk and moulded panels worked 
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3172 0 Run. Labour to groove for iron tongue... 
5 0 ,, 6in. coping 2ft. wide, moulded, 
both edges set in cement............ 
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No. 146. Lead plugs and mortises in stone 
for fixing joimer’s Work .. ......-..c:see 

No. 2. Forming apertures through 14in. 
stone parapet walls 9in. diameter, and 
turn arch over same in stone for exit of 
TRI W ALCL. co scueresden ssc ivcnelonepvnnep eh neeaeesins 

Carving in plain block letters 3in. high 
“ Girls?’ on face of key-stone 

Wo. AOmE Boys 2G. ise Rikcaata-coveseononencenes 

No. 4. Kneelers out of 1ft. 6in. by 2ft. by 
1ft. 2in., sunk both sides, and moulded 
to form a part of coping, set in cement 

No. 6. Do. out of 3ft. by 2ft. by 1ft. do., 
but with returned moulding at end...... 

No. 4. Sunk and moulded bonders 2ft. by 
2ft. by 1ft. 3in., set in cement ............ 

8 2. Do. 2ft. lin. by 2ft. by 1ft. 4in. 

Os oor akter satis ram meade ateasmemermaas 

No. 2. Apex stones sunk both sides, and 
moulded to form a part of coping out 
of 3ft. 6in. by 2ft. by 1ft. 9in., set in 
cement 

No. 2. Do. 3ft. by 2ft. by lit. 6in. do. do., 
boasted on face for carving 

No. oe 3ft. 6in. by 2ft. by 1ft. 9in. do. 

0. do. 

No. 4. Ball terminations out of 12in. by 
12in. by 30in. high, moulded and set in 
CODIEING wince eiteaweaebacae stots Soleneaeteitene = cea 

Provide the sum of £20 (twenty pounds) 
for carving Bath stone.........0.s....0...0+-. 

Allow for stone-caryer to h the use of 
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42 0  ,, Do. stop moulded jamb ............... 

. 63 © Run. 12in. by 4in. shelf worked fair, 

moulded front edge, with back 

cut, and pinned into wall ......... 

No. 28. Ends to do., with quadrant 

corners, stop-moulded ......:.......:seeeeeeee 

No. 4. Moulded bracket out of Qin. by 

3in. by 9in., front edge moulded, and 

tet into mantel at back............::6ceceees 

No. 24. Do. all as do., but cutand pinned 

into brickwork 

Clean down stonework, and leaye all 
perfect. 


SLATE MASON. 


29 © Sup. lin. planed one side lavatory top, 
including joints and fixing on 
beaversaerestcn sapsee cece ateceyseetien 

5 lin. do. both sides division to 

UTIL Lea eee hen sath ees e suse Bete voarcme 

», lin. do. one side, back and ends 

fixed with proper cramps to wall 

» iin. do. do. do. paying, bedded 
and jointed in mortar ............... 

Labour rounded edge to lin. slate 

Labour scribing lin. slate to wall.. 

Labour rebate for lin. slate and 
red-lead) JOM se .rerteccwte ccaumnaees ea 

» Gin. by 4in. slate circular sunk 

channel, set in cement............... 

No. 6. Perforated rebated holes for 12in. 
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No. 2. Quadrant rounded corners to lin. 
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No. 1. Hole through channel for brass 
grating 3in, diameter 
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| CONTEMPORARY BRITISH MANUFAC- 
“ TURERS AND ART-WORKERS. 


[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


Ai E have already given three double pages of 

portraits under this series, and to-day we 
give the fourth plate, which commences with 
Mr. J. Westwood. 

Mr. Joseph Westwood was born in 1844. He 
was educated at a private school at Dulwich. 
After leaving school, he went through his father’s 
workshops, then to the drawing office, which 
eventually he had charge of, as well as the 
management of his father’s works, this taking up 
some 20 years of his life. He is now proprietor 
of the firm of Joseph Westwood and Co., engi- 
neers and contractors, of Napier Yard, Millwall. 
He is also the proprietor and manufacturer of 
the well-known and universally - appreciated 
‘“‘ Hawksley’s Patent Treads,’’ which are in use 
all over the kingdom, and are admittedly the 
best and most durable tread or step yet invented. 
He was elected some ten years ago a member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, is also a mem- 
ber of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, a 
member of the Institution of Naval Architects, a 
life member of the Society of Engineers, Fellow 
of the Society of Arts, member of the British 
Archeological Association, &c. 

Alexander Rottmann, founder of the well- 
known house of Rottmann, Strome and Co., 
London, as manufacturers and importers of 
Japanese leather papers, was born in London in 
1858. His father was of the old and renowned 
firm of Gebhardt, Rottmann, and Co., of 
Lawrence-lane, Cheapside, E.C., who were the 
first to import borders and French paperhangings 
to this country some 30 to 40 years ago. Mr. 
| Alex. Rottmann when quite young left England 
: Germany, and up to the age of 19 studied 
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polytechnic subjects at Cologne, on the Rhine, 
where he passed the University examinations, 
with full intention of becoming an architect. He 
made designing and drawing his special study, 
through which he acquired great taste for orna- 
mental decoration. Returning to London, he 
changed his mind regarding an_architect’s pro- 
fession, and entered a mercantile career, where 
he became acquainted with the Japanese deco- 
| zativ trade at the house of Londos and Co., 
at that time the first Japanese and Ori- 
ental house. Coming across Japanese oil 
papers, which then were only made in grotesque 
designs, and used for fancy and native use, he 
could see a future for leather papers if properly 
developed and suited to decorative requirements, 
as far as colour and designs were concerned. In 
| 1882 he started for Yokohama, and established the 


firm of A. Rottmann and Co., which soon after 
changed to the present firm of Rottmann, Strome, 
and Co. Mr. Rottmann left again for Kurope, 
and established a central warehouse in St. Mary- 
Axe, London, E.C., for the sales of European 
requirements, after which he found it necessary 
to revisit Japan for further improvements of the 
materials, so in 1884 he made his second trip to 
Japan for this purpose, returning to Englandin the 
beginning of 1885. Seeing that the papers could be 
used to a greater extent if the designs of various 
periods were adapted and colours improved, Mr. 
Rottmann travelled throughout Europe to find 
‘ good designs from museums and private collec- 
| tions. ‘To show how the material found favour, we 
| might mention that in 1880 the consumption was 

200 rolls per month, whilst in 1890 the sales average 

2,500 rolls per month. To produce this quantity 

of a hand-made paper, the manufacture gives em- 


ployment to about 1,000 workmen, which formerly 
only employed a few families, so that it is to Mr. 
Rottmann’s merit that so many workpeople are 
enjoying the advantages of this new industry. 
Several of the designs having more of Japanese 
character, are from his pencil, and he has devoted 
himself to ornamental designs in silks for seasons 
and drapery; these designs, whilst going away 
from every-day style, still have the Japanese 
character. In addition to being manufacturers 
| of the leather paper, his firm import to a very 
large extent other materials for interior decora- 
tions—yviz., vases, plaques, screens, embroideries, 
carvings, bronzes, &c., which are kept in stock 
in great variety. Mr. Rottmann’s portrait is 
from the studio of Mr. C. A. Gaudy, of Bishops- 
gate-street Without, E.C. 

Mr. Mark Fawcett is the head of the firm of 
Mark Fawcett and Co., fireproofing and con- 
structional engineers, of 50, Queen Anne’s Gate, 


—— | Westminster, and is the inventor and patentee 
_'of the now well-known Fawcett’s fireproof 


flooring. He was born at Lincoln in 1860, and 
educated at the Newland School. In 1876 he 
was apprenticed to Mr. W. D. Harrison, con- 
tractor, of Lincoln, and for four years worked _ 
at the bench. He also became an evening student 
at the Lincoln School of Science and Art, and 
during this time succeeded in passing the ad- 
vanced and honours examinations in buildin 
construction, and also carried off some prizes for 
design and drawing. In 1879 he was articled to _ 
Messrs. Bellamy and Hardy, architects, of Lin. — 
coln, and, in consequence of his knowledge of _ 
constructional ironwork, was at once appointed 

§ 
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to superintend various building and engineering 
works intrusted to them, particularly the New 
Corn Exchange and Markets and the Exchange _ 
Arcade. On the completion of his articles he | 
assisted Mr. J. Thorpe for some time, working | 
on the drawings for the main drainage of King’s | 
Lynn and the Horncastle water supply. In 1882, 
he came to London and entered the office of 
Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, F.R.1.B.A., as chief 
assistant, and remained with him until 1887, 

when he commenced practice on his own account. _ 
He first began to make experiments witha _ 
view to improving the construction of fireproot | 
floors in 1886, but did not succeed in putting — 
his theories into practice until the close of 1887, — 


| 


' 
when he madea model of his patent Tubular — 
Lintel, which he at once showed to his old 4 
master and friend, Mr. Mathews, who highly — 
approved of it, and advised him to take out a — 
patent. Mr. Mathews was the first to use his 
construction at Barclay and Fry’s new factory 
in the Grove, Southwark, and has since used it 
for warehouses at Stoke Newington and Bethnal - 
Green-road. Mr. Fawcett at once decided to — 
work the patents himself, and in March last took — 
into partnership his old friend and_ colleague, | 
Mr. B. A. Elphicke (who was articled to Mr. 
Mathews) the style of the partnership bemg | 
Mark Fawcett and Co. During the past year 
the demand for their construction has been — 
rapidly increasing, the works at Reading are 
being largely extended, and they are also com- 
mencing to manufacture their patent Tubular 
Lintels at Nottingham. Recently, their fire-— 
proof floor has been chosen for the Children’s 
Hospital, Great Ormond-street ; block of offices, 
Billiter-street ; warehouse, Smithfield; house, — 
Burgess-hill; residential flats, St. Peter’s Park; 
the Capitaland Counties Bank, Guernsey ; Sway- 
lands house, Penshurst; the Royal Albert Hall 
Mansions ; and other important buildings, 
altogether over a million superficial feet of floor 
area. The portrait given herewith is by Messrs. | 
S. W. and E. Elmes, of Chelsea. ao 

Mr. Arnold Wright Kershaw, the patentee of 
the pneumatic ventilator, is the son of David 
Kershaw, of Gomersal, in Leeds, whose ancestors 
were well-known builders and contractors in that 
neighbourhood for generations. He was born in 
1853. and educated as an architect, being a pupil 
of Messrs. T. H. and F. Healey, of Bradford. 
He removed to Lancaster in 1879, being then 
appointed architect for the new large annexe of 
the Lancaster County Asylum. In 1882 he made 
extensive experiments with different forms of 
automatic ventilators, and in that year patented 
the pneumatic ventilator now well known to our 
readers. The ventilator soon became popular, 
and has developed a successful business BOW 
carried on at Custom House Buildings, St 
George’s Quay, Lancaster. We could not spare. 
space for even a representative list of the many 
buildings, notably Government buildings, both 
at home and abroad, where these ventilators have 
been successfully adopted. The photog ph 
printed to-day is by Mr. Davis, of Lancaster. 

Mr. E. H. Shorland, of St. Gabriel’s Works, 
Manchester, is the sole proprietor and manu- 
facturer of the well-known patent Manchester 
grate, patent Manchester stove, and other warm- 
ing and ventilating appliances. He is the son 
of the late Mr. G. L. Shorland (of the late firm 
of Shillito and Shorland), who was the original 
inventor and patentee of the Manchester School 
grate and Manchester stove. Mr. G. L. Shorland, 
whose name will always be associated wit 
warming and ventilation, claimed to be the 
originator of vertical tube ventilation, commonly 
known as “ Tobin’s.”” Mr. B. H. Shorland suc- 
ceeded to the business in 1880, since which tim 
he has had the full management and control 0: 
the same. He has himself made many patent 
improvements in the Manchester grates, stoves 
and ventilators, and the business under 
management has greatly extended. It woul 


be impossible in this notice to give anythin, 
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approaching a list of the public buildings | which we gave him the entire credit as architect year.’’ Inconclusion, Mr. Bailey added that, in 


warmed and ventilated by Mr. EH. H. Shorland ; 


but the following are a few: Seamen’s Barracks, 


Portsmouth, for H.M.’s Government; barracks, 
Devonport, for H.M.’s Government; 


pital, Rosario, for 


Workhouse Hospitals, Withington ; 
‘Workhouse Hospitals, Hope, near Manchester ; 
Barnsley Workhouse Hospitals; Oldham Work- 
house Hospitals ; 


County Asylum, Prestwich, near Manchester ; 
Argyle and Bute Asylum, Ardrishaig ; Edin- 


burgh Board Schools ; Reading Board Schools ; 


Bedford Elementary Schools, &c. Mr. E. H. 


Shorland was awarded a silver medal (the highest 
award) at the International Smoke Abatement 
Exhibition, London, 1882, and a prize medal at 


the Smoke Abatement Exhibition, Manchester ; 
also a silver medal (highest award) at the Build- 


ing Trades’ Exhibition, London, 1886, by the 
In all the improvements 
made to increase the efficiency of the patent 


Society of Architects. 


Manchester grates and stoves, Mr. E. H 


Shorland has always kept in view simplicity of 
construction and design, and to this may be 
attributed in a large degree the ever-growing 


popularity and success of the warm-air venti- 
lating Manchester grates and _ stoves. 
photograph reproduced was taken by Mr. 
_ Warwick Brookes, of Manchester. 

Mr. John Hassall, managing partner of the 
_ firm of John Knowles and Co., Mount Pleasant 


_ Works, Wooden Box, Burton-on-Trent, is the 


_ nephew of the founder of the firm (the late Mr. 
_ John Knowles), and commenced his active con- 
_ nection with this business upon the death of Mr. 
Knowles in 1869. Mr. Knowles was a well- 
_known railway contractor, and carried out many 
_ extensive works under the late George Stephen- 
-son and other eminent engineers, and it was 
during the construction of the Leicester and 
Burton line, half a century ago, that he came 
_across the beds of fire and other clays from which 
originated the present extensive works. The 
_ Staple manufactures are all kinds of fire resisting 
_ goods, and sanitary pipes and appliances used in 
| connection with main sewerage works and house 
drainage. The former have a very high reputa- 
_tion, and are largely used by the principal steel 
_and iron manufacturing firms in the north of 


England, Sheffield, the Midlands, and other parts 


of the United Kingdom. This firm is also 
engaged in the manufacture of every kind of fire- 
clay backs and linings for coal and gas stoves, 
,and do a very extensive business therein. As 
regards their sanitary ware, this has more 
than a local reputation, and of late years 
the manufacfacture by them of drain-pipes, 
fitted with ‘‘Hassall’s” patent safety joint, 
‘has developed to a large extent. This 
patent joint has earned warm eulogiums from 
(the most eminent engineers and sanitary 
‘specialists of the day, and its capabilities have 
_been successfully tested in the drainage of Acton, 
Birkenhead, Birmingham, Bexhill - on - Sea, 
Brighton, Bournemouth, Hastings, Hounslow, 
‘Kettering, London County Council, Leicester, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newhaven, Nottingham 
and district, Richmond, and other parts of the 
‘Thames Valley, Sheffield, Walthamstow, and 
numerous others towns at home and abroad, as 
_well as in the drainage of sundry private man- 
‘sions and estates. The firm do a considerable 
export trade, and their fireclay wares, raw and 
manufactured, and also sanitary goods, are 
exported to the Continent, North America, 


‘South America, the West Indies, Japan, India, 


‘the Australian Colonies, and other places. They 
employ many hundreds of hands at their works 
and depots in Sheffield, Nottingham, Birming- 
ham, and London. Mr. Hassall is also the hon. 
‘sec. of the Midland Association of Sanitary, 
‘Stoneware, and Fireclay Goods Manufacturers, 
and on the occasion of their first anniversary last 
January was presented with a handsome piece 
of solid silver plate in recognition of his services 
in connection therewith. Messrs. Elliott -and 
Fry took the photograph given with these notes. 
_ [Mr. W. F. Unsworth wishes us to state that 
in the designing of the Shakespeare Memorial, 
‘Stratford-on-Avon; the Hill, Stratford-on- 
Avon; and Shepherd’s Spring, Hants aaor 


| 


Royal 
Naval Hospital and Royal Naval College, Groat 
wich, for H.M.’s Government; the Bank of 
England, London, and most of its branches 
throughout the country; Anglo-German Hos- 
the Argentine Republic; 
Birmingham Workhouse Hospitals; Brentford 
Workhouse Hospitals and Infirmary; Manchester 
Salford 


Coveitry Workhouse In- 
firmary ; Dartford Union Infirmary ; Lancaster 


The 


in our biographical notice last week, he was 
associated with Mr. Edward Dodgshun, now of 
Leeds, with whom he was then in partnership. ] 


his opinion, this school was, with regard to plan 
and general arrangements, the best and most 
complete school for 1,600 children that the Board 
possessed, and he, as architect, felt most keenly 
that the scheme should have been marred by bad 
workmanship, and the case put forward for 
universal opprobrium. 

Correspondence was put in to show that con- 
stant complaints had been made to the builders 
during the progress of the work, and bad work 
had been remedied. The action taken by the 
committee to remedy the defects at a cost of 
£2,400, inclusive of painting but exclusive of 
the drainage work necessary, was confirmed. 

Mr. Raphael moved a resolution referring to 
these defects in the schools. The resolution took 
the form of an inquiry as to the architect’s com- 
petency. The inquiry would elicit whether the 
Board expected too much from the architect, and 
imposed so many duties on him that it was im- 
possible for him to visit the schools which were 
being built. Mr. Laing seconded the motion. 

The Rev. H. Curtis moved, as an amendment, 
that there should be a reference to a special com- 
mittee to report upon the defects at the Goodrich- 
road School, and at other schools, and to advise 
the Board upon the steps to be taken to prevent 
a recurrence of such a state of things in the 
future. 

Mr. Whiteley seconded this amendment, which 
was accepted by Mr. Raphael, and adopted. 

The Board received yesterday (Thursday) a 
report from the works committee with reference 
to Essex-street school, Tower Hamlets, opened 
in August, 1886, stating that the clerk of works, 
the measuring surveyor, and the superior officer 
for repairs had found various defects in the 
ceilings, drains, and tar-paving. The committee 
recommended that an action be entered against 
the contractor (whose name was given) to recover 
damages for breaches of contract. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: EX- 
CURSION TO OXFORDSHIRE. 


HE official programme for the forthcoming 
annual excursion of this Society has this 
week been issued to the members. It is the 
twenty-first of the series. The proceedings are 
to commence on Monday, August 11th, and the 
head-quarters of the party will be the Mitre Hotel 
at Oxford. Monday and Saturday will be 
devoted to the colleges, cathedral, and churches 
of the city; Tuesday: Iffley, Dorchester, and 
Ewelme will be visited; Wednesday: Stanton 
Harcourt, Witney, and Coggs; Thursday will 
be occupied by visits vid Witney to Minster- 
Lovel, Asthall, and Burford ; and Friday is to be 
occupied with Woodstock, Blenheim, Kidlington, 
and Water Eaton. The wisdom of confining the 
visits to a few good examples of work each day 
is shown by this list. In former years the pro- 
gramme has sometimes been somewhat over- 
crowded. Oxford itself would, of course, well 
furnish the whole week, but two days only could 
be spared out of the six, and for these a wise 
choice of subjects will be necessary to insure the 
inspection of the more important buildings, 
including some at least of the new work. 
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MORE DEFECTS IN LONDON BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 


HE London School Board considered at their 
last meeting a report by the Works Com- 
mittee on the defects discovered in the school in 
Goodrich-road, East Dulwich, one built in 
1885-6 under the Board’s present architect, Mr. 
Bailey. An expenditure of £2,400 upon it was 
now asked for, exclusive of the cost of rearranging 
the drainage, but including the cost of painting, 
which would in the ordinary way be about £500. 
A detailed report by the superior officer for re- 
pairs stated that some of the material was of fair 
quality, but that in some cases the quality was 
not that contracted for and paid for, and there 
was a great lack of skilled work. In the drains 
the joints had been covered with clay instead of 
being cemented, and leakage was the consequence. 
The joiners’ work was very inferior, particularly 
at the framings of doors, and these had had to be 
filled up. In addition to the detailed defects, the 
officer said there were several matters which 
showed deviation from the terms of the specifica- 
tion or unskilful workmanship; the horizontal 
waste-pipes under the girls’ and infants’ ranges 
of lavatories were laid with a fall the wrong way; 
these had had to be taken up and refixed. The 
asphalte floors of the offices were laid with falls 
away from, instead of to, the gullies. As pools 
of water stood on these floors, it had- been 
necessary to take them up and relay them. The 
zinc weathering on strings and cornices was not 
in many places sufficiently wide to be tucked into 
the brickwork and pointed as specified. Water 
consequently got under the flashings and injured 
the brickwork. The ironwork, such as bolts, 
straps, &c., specified for the roof timbers, had 
not all been provided. The brickwork in the 
spaces in the roof had not been made good around 
the roof-timbers, air-flues, and other places. 
The painting, repairs, &c., now in hand promised 
to cost from £1,500 to £2,000, exclusive of work 
to the drains. It did not appear necessary to 
interfere with the latter this year. 

The architect, being called upon to reply, 
suggested that the clerk of the works should be 
called upon to account for the deviations from 
the specification. He pointed out the manner in 
which the tenders were invited for this school. 
‘‘'There were about a hundred builders on the 
Board’s list, to each of whom a reply postcard 
was sent asking them if they would be willing to 
tender, so that they thus had the privilege of 
inviting themselves. This resulted in 22 tenders 
being received for this school, the highest being 
£19,812, and the lowest £17,170. He submitted 
an estimate before the tenders were opened, the 
amount being £18,115, or about £1,000 more than 
the lowest tender, and the fact that most of the 
builders on the Board’s present selected list who 
tendered sent in prices above his estimate would 
show that this was quite low enough for the work. 
The builder stated that he lost heavily over the 
contract, and he became bankrupt in the following 
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CHIPS. 


At a sale of oak timber on the Wentworth Wood- 
house estate, belonging to Earl Fitzwilliam, very 
high prices were obtained, one tree fetching £110, 
said to be the largest sum yet given at an auction 
for any English-grown tree. 


A public drinking fountain was presented last 
week to West Bay, Bridport, by a lady. It is of 
Aberdeen granite and Portland stone, and was 
executed by Mr. Milverton, of Bridport. 


The Sunday school attached to the David Thomas 
Memorial Church at Bristol, which has been enlarged 
and reconstructed at a cost of £1,250, was reopened 
on the 10thinst. The assembly hall is 60ft. by 26ft., 
and is 28ft. in height. It has a gallery off which and 
on the ground floor are classrooms on either side, 
and the total accommodation is for 600 children and 
100 infants. The style is Karly English, harmonis- 
ing with the church. Mr. Alfred Harford, Broad- 
street, Bristol, is the architect, and Messrs. Robert 
Wilkins and Sons, Surrey-street, in the same city, 
are the contractors. 


A public hall at Newtown, St. Boswell’s, N.B., 
erected as a memorial to the late Hon. Robert 
Baillie, was formally opened on Saturday. It has 
been built from plans by Messrs. Hardy and Wight, 
of Edinburgh, and includes a room for lectures and 
a reading room, 


A marble bust of Richard Jefiries, ‘‘ the prose 
poet of the Wiltshire Downs,’’ is to be placed in 
Salisbury Cathedral. It will be executed by Miss 
Margaret Thomas. 


The School Board for Leamington adopted at 
their last meeting plans submitted in competition by 
Messrs. Nicholls ant Son for new schools for 
300 boys in Shrubland-street, subject to revision 
and amendment by Mr. Foster, their architect, the 
arrangement for commission being that if the work 
is eventually intrusted to Mr. Foster he is to receive 
5 per cent., but to repay out of this 20 guineas 
towards the £50 paid by the board as a premium to 
Messrs. Nicholls and Son. 


On Thursday afternoon in last week the memorial 
stones for a new Welsh Calvinistic Methodist chapel 
were laid at Briton Ferry. The site isin Yuismardy- 
road, and the chapel will accommodate about five 
hundred persons. The architect for the building is 
Mr. W. Jones, Ystrad, Rhondda Valley, and the 
contractor Mr. Lloyd, Cymmer. 


Messrs. Pitman and Son, of Newgate-street, 
E.C., are now completing the painting and decora- 
tive works which have for many weeks past been in 
progress at the unique City church of St. Peter-le- 
Poer, Old Broad-street. Their work also includes 
two large ornamental leaded glass windows. The 
architects are Messrs, A. and H. Billing, of Tooley < 
street, S.E. 
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SIX CONTEMPORARY BRITISH MANUFACTURERS AND ART 
WORKERS.— DESIGNS FOR- THE SHEFFIELD MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS.—TREFUSIS, FALMOUTH.—MERIOGOLA, MAIDEN- 


HEAD. 


Our Illustrations, 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH MANUFACTURERS AND 
ART- WORKERS. 


(Sux description on p. 106.) 


SHEFFIELD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS—THE FINAL 
COMPETITION DESIGNS. 


We complete to-day our series of illustrations 
of the six final designs, prepared by the selected 
competitors, by giving drawings of Messrs. 
Harvey and Smith’s design, Mr. James Lind- 
say’s design, and that by Messrs. Flockton and 
Gibbs. We have already illustrated the chosen 
design by Mr. Mountford, and those by Mr. 
Tulloch and Mr. Hare, the two other com- 
petitors. Our readers can now, for the first time, 
compare the several designs properly, as they 
have been reproduced in our pages with the 
same uniform clearness, thus bringing out into 
due prominence the relative merits of each of 
the compositions. Messrs. William Harvey and 
Bernard Smith's design is thus described in their 
report :—The drawings show several important 
modifications of the original plan. The large 
principal offices are arranged on the ground 
floor level as before, but the entrance from 
Norfolk-street has been abandoned, and a large 
entrance and staircase hall placed at the corner 
of Surrey and Norfolk-streets. The borough 
accountant’s office has been so arranged that 
all the rooms of the staff now open direct 
into the general office. The rates office is ap- 
proached from Pinstone-street, Surrey-street, 
and Cheney-row, and, as now planned, the 
Pinstone-street entrance can be closed if required 
on special occasions, without in any way inter- 
fering with the general work of the office. The 
arrangement of the water department has been 
considerably varied, by the accompanying plan 
the offices of the staff are all grouped around the 
general office, a private corridor communicates 
and avoids the necessity of the staff entering the 
general office in order to reach each other’s 
offices ; a staircase at the end of the corridor next 
Surrey-street leads direct to the engineer’s 
office and drawing-office on the floor above. An 
alteration has been made in the borough sur- 
veyor’s department by which the district sur- 
veyor’s office is brought close to the surveyor’s 
office. In the health department the general 
office has been placed at the corner of Pinstone- 
street and Cheney-row, the medical offices and 
cleansing inspector’s offices being placed on each 
side of the Cheney-row entrance. On the first 
floor the principal alterations consist of the 
arrangement for a second mayor’s parlour for 
business use, the provision of a lobby leading 
directly from the council chamber ante-room to 
the committee-rooms and a rearrangement of 
the town clerk’s department which it is con- 
ee yearn more convenient. An 
roximate estimate of th 

building is £79,934 17s. 7d. pn ies 
s Mr. James Lindsay thus refers to his design :— 

Simplicity has been aimed at in the block-plan 
as well as in the lines of the corridors, and none 
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of the business rooms obtain light from the two 
inclosed areas, with exception of the water office, 
which is top-lighted. The principal or mayor’s 
entrance is from Pinstone-street, and the general 
business entrance is from Surrey-street; addi- 
tional entrances are provided from Norfolk- 
street, as well as Cheney-row, and the basement 
floor next Cheney-row can be entered on the 
level from the large open court. The water and 
accountant’s departments are placed on the lower 
ground floor, to the right and left of the Surrey- 
street entrance, the general office in each case 
having ample public and counter space, and 
serves as inquiry to the various rooms of the 
officials, which are grouped in view and in front 
of the counters. The accountant’s department 
is all on one floor, but the water depart- 
ment is continued on the upper ground floor. 
By placing the two principal departments 
on the lower ground floor, and close to 
the entrance, would relieve the corridors and 
staircases of a considerable amount of traffic 
which at times will happen in connection with 
these departments. ‘The council-chamber, to- 
gether with its suite of six committee-rooms, are 
so situated that they would all be absolutely free, 
not only from external disturbing elements, but 
also from the general business traffic within the 
building. Access to the council-chamber can 
only be had through its ante-room, and also a 
doorway from the committee corridor. The sub- 
committee rooms are centrally placed, and within 
easy reach of the various departments. The 
unusual treatment of the principal stairs has been 
adopted, so that the council-chamber should be 
brought into closer connection with the mayor’s 
suite, and the passage connecting the north and 
south landings, with a balustrade, and 10ft. of 
open space on one side, is certainly preferable to 
the usual 10ft. or 11ft. corridor. The cubic 
contents measuring from the datum line 262-0 
are 1,843,600c.ft.”’ 

Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs, in their report, 
from which we quote, give the following expla- 
natory statement referring to their design: The 
building is placed within the boundaries of the 
site, having its principal front and main entrance 
facing directly the large open space, about 225ft. 
long and 202ft. wide, formed by the junction of 
the five streets, the obelisk in the middle of 
which is in the central line of the building. 
The main entrance is thus fixed in the most 
prominent and convenient position for access 
from all five streets. The other three fronts 
have also open spaces between them and Pin- 
stone-street, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Surrey- 
street, and thus an abundant supply of light and 
air is secured on all sides, while the building is 
exceptionally well placed for being seen to ad- 
vantage from all surrounding points. The one- 
story building in Surrey-street is so compara- 
tively low as not to interfere with these 
advantages, but rather to enhance the effect of 
the main building by spreading its base, and 
giving attachment to the ground. The fine 
open space or ‘‘ place’’ resulting from the street 
improvements in this locality is by this design 
turned to the greatest advantage both to the 
building and itself. A considerable plot of 
land at the Norfolk-street end, sufficient 
to provide accommodation for three or four 
additional departments, remains unappropriated. 
Each set of offices for a department is made 
complete in itself, the entrance for the public 
being into and by way of the general or inquiry 
office, from which access is easy and direct toa 
corridor, in which are the private offices. These 
corridors give the officers the means of com- 
municating with each other without entering the 
general office, and also with the general office at 
different points. The advantages of this plan 
over the usual arrangement of public corridors 
consist, not merely in the feature that no facilities 
are given for the public to seek admittance where 
they are not wanted; but that the private offices 
are rendered more quiet and undisturbed, the 
intercommunication more easy, and the control 
by the heads of the department more perfect. 
The departments, except the health department, 
are all approached from the central hall with its 
staircases, which is entered from the outside by 
the principal doorway. Private entrances and 
staircases and other means of communication are 
provided for the officials. The entrances to the 
accountant’s and water departments are on opposite 
sides of the central hail, and from the hall can be 
seen those to the department of the town clerk 
and the borough surveyor, so that one hall porter 
centrally placed could control the whole. The 
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health department has a separate entrance from — 
Surrey-street. The council-chamber, reception, 
and committee rooms occupy an entire floor. 
The pay office, smiths’ shop, meter-testing, 
weights and measures, and room for sale of dis- 
infectants, also the public waiting-rooms, laya- 
tories, &c., it has been thought very desirable to 
keep outside the main structure, and they are 
therefore provided in detached buildings. The 
borough accountant’s general office has a counter 
78ft. long, and in addition to accommodation as 
shown on the plan for 30 clerks at desks, there is 
room for an extension of desks so as, if required, 
to raise this number to 44. This and the water- 
works general office are lighted partly from 
skylights and partly from windows 5dft. Gin. 
high on each side of the raised central 
portions; these windows being also available 
for ventilation. The council chamber is in — 
the form best adapted for speaking and hearing, — 
nearer a square than a semicircle in proportion, 
has abundant light, and is ina position free from 
noise. It will seat more than the present number 
of members of the Council. 

Net cubicak 


contents. — 
Foundations from 10ft. below present surface 


up to area: level (v2.5. seuss: saeco ste aerate 122,143 
Tower from 12ft. below present surface up to : 
area, level: j.. ..cse0cesccavuels ctdesthcseabedis lueketeeseeem Lod aa aammm 
Superstructure from area level to eayes spouts 
1 BY 06) (: PPP EREMAT ER, ser sorioh. dacboatercoc cree 132,075 
Dormer windows, chimneys, turrets above F 
CAVES) 223% osidoswds covsoe cnvicbecesusmeaceeepaateaintitvent enon 31,546 
Tower above CAVeS:<i..conesdcsnisdeodiausessencmerene 44,503 
Area walls, balustrades, steps, &C. ...ceessseee ene 8,651 
Total ss: Pieces eececetesy .. 15,540,589 
These works can be carried out for £80,000. 


TREIFUSIS. 


Tuis house, now in course of erection, is situate — 
on the slope of the hill overlooking Falmouth 
Harbour. The view from this hill is said to be — 
one of the finest in Europe, embracing as it does — 
river, harbour, ocean, woodland, rich pasture 
land, distant hills, and the quaint old town of 
Falmouth. An Early ‘Tudor mansion-house — 
formerly stood where the new building is rising. 
That was very much altered and enlarged in the 
Early Georgian style, and that in turn, not haying 
been occupied for many years, fell into a state of 
dilapidation and decay, necessitating rebuilding. _ 
Lord Clinton’s principal residences are in Devon- _ 
shire and Scotland, and this at Trefusis is only — 
intended as subsidiary. It is not, therefore, of 
large dimensions, and is for only occasional use, — 
and for the most part will be in charge of the — 
manager of the home farm. The walls are 
erected of granite in natural random work, and — 
all the dressings are of granite from the cele- — 
brated Penryn quarries, and the roofs are of grey _ 
slate. Some quaint fireplaces in granite in the — 
Tudor mansion have been refixed, and the prin- — 
cipal rooms will be lined with oak panelling taken 
from the Georgian mansion, the design of the — 
new building being affected by that consideration. _ 
The builder is Mr. Kelway, of Falmouth, and — 
the architect Mr. James Hicks, M.S.A., Redruth. — 


‘©MERIOOLA,’” MAIDENHEAD COURT ESTATE, BERKS, — 


Turs residence has just been completed on the — 
above estate, situate just above Boulter’s Lock, — 
and overlooking Clieveden Woods. The exterior — 
is in red brick and half-timber work, all of which — 
is in oak; the internal work is of an expensive 
character, the entire staircase being in wainscot. — 
The drawing-room has been treated in the Ara- 
besque style. The total cost, inclusive of lodge, 
stabling, &c., was £7,000. The works were 
carried out by Mr. G. H. Gibson, of High 
Wycombe, Bucks, from the designs of Mr. 
Frederick Wheeler, F.R.1I.B.A., 22, Chancery- 
lane, W.C., and 50, Carfax, Horsham, Sussex. 


FEE ____ 


A memorial cross, 10ft. 6in. in height, from 
designs by Mr. Mileham, of Chislehurst, has been 
placed on the spot in the Mamore forest, in Scotland 
where the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie was found dea: 
in December, 1887. 


Mr. S. J. Smith, inspector under the Locab 
Government Board, held an inquiry on Wednesday 
week at Bournemouth with respect to the applica- 
tion by the Improvement Commissioners for sanc= 
tion to borrow £8,400 for works for the flushing 
and ventilation of sewers and the watering of roads, 
£3,300 for works of outfall sewerage at Alum 
Chine, £1,500 for alterations to West Yard, £800 
for providing hydrants, £320 for works of private 
street improvement, and £200 for addition to & 


! hospital. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


Eg Earl of Rosebery has resigned his position 

as Chairman to the London County Council 
mid the splendour of many ‘‘ opening” cere- 
nonials. ‘hat much-needed structure, the new 
Battersea Bridge, was formally opened for traffic 
m Monday afternoon, and on the same day the new 
treet running from the Holborn Town Hall to 
he Farrington-road was duly inaugurated. No 
ess a boon is this latter improvement, although 
he full benefit of its construction may not be 
pparent until the remainder of the proposed 
horoughfare leading to the ‘‘Angel’’ at Islington 
92 constructed. In thus closing his arduous 
luties as chairman to the Council, the noble Earl 
rings to a conclusion a term of service to the 
itizens of London that should leave behind a 
feeling of indebtedness. What mistakes the 
Youncil would have made had not their chair- 
man held the guiding reins with such a firm 
nand, it would be difficult to say; but those 
who have habitually perused the reports of the 
Souncil’s meetings know how admirably the 
offices of the chair have been fulfilled. Tohave 
30 managed affairs that the public remain 
nleased with the success, and at the same time 
o have preserved equanimity among the coun- 
illors themselves is to have accomplished no 
small feat, seeing that the body of which the 
Marl of Rosebery took command is even now but 
young and inexperienced. 


Sir John Lubbock, who was elected chairman 
m Tuesday by a majority of 33, takes up 
he reins after the ‘‘breaking in,’’ so to 
peak, and, consequently, should be in a posi- 
ion to better and more easily restrain any dreak- 
ng out, such as that which occurred at the 
Jouncil’s last meeting on the occasion of a dis- 
ussion as to London improvements. It seems 
. pity that so wonderfully little business was got 
hrough at this meeting, and that such prosaic 
natters as street improvements and the like can- 
10t be discussed without heat and excitement. 
So far as [ know, all the proposals embodied in 
she reports of the Improvements Committee may 
ge classed as ‘‘necessary.’”’ The Isle of 
Dogs is to me almost as mysterious and un- 
sxplored as any of the Sandwich Isles group, so 
cannot say much as to the necessity for widen- 
ng its four bridges, which, as at present exist- 
ng, a councillor declared to be ‘‘a disgrace to the 
sommunity.’’ But the remaining districts to be 
mproved lie within the bounds of civilisation, 
ind we can appreciate the improvements to be 
made. The Chelsea Embankment scheme I 
lescribed last week, and will, doubtless, be 
generally admitted to be ‘‘necessary’’? enough 
sven to please Mr. Councillor Carr-Gomm. We 
know, too, that an improving hand could readily 
busy itself in Kentish Town and in Deptford, 
and Vauxhall and Hammersmith are not in every 
shoroughfare so perfect as to make improvement 
superfluous. Kensington High-street may be 
vastly bettered, as I have often pointed out, and 
it should receive early attention. Now, what 
there is in the consideration of these matters to 
rouse the County Council to vestry-like behaviour, 
will pass the comprehension of many. The Isle 
of Dogs Improvement Scheme was not agreed to 
without quite a scene, and then only on condition 
of the Limehouse District Board’s contributing 
certain funds to the cost of the widening of the 
bridges—a condition that may be, and doubtless 
is, only just and fair ; but one that could surely 
have been arranged in a quiet and business-like 
manner. Disorder almost as pronounced seems 
to have characterised the discussion on the 
Kentish Town improvements. It was finally 
agreed to take steps to widen Fortess-road, in 
that neighbourhood, but not until after much 
dissension. The spirit of order and despatch in 
the discussions of public corporations would seem 
io have gone by with the good old times. Its 
pposites are ever ready to break out in any 
assembly of to-day, and they are only to be 
restrained with a firm hand. Lord Rosebery 
fiectually did so during his term of chairman- 
ship to the London County Council, and for the 
sake of public business it is to be hoped that the 
new chairman will be equally firm and resolute. 


Sorry I was not ‘‘up’’ in the price of coals; 
but perhaps readers will not think that it should 
be part of my duty to follow the minute varia- 
tions in the coal-market. Perhaps I can please 
‘‘ Hiram”? better on the jerry-building question. 
He has reason in believing that restrictions as 
fo the time of surveying a builder’s operations 


will, in general, encourage bad construction. 
In the case of ordinary contracts, where 
one is doubtful of the contractor, there is 
nothing like dropping on him at all hours 
of the day when least expected. I was unaware 
of the new regulations as to district surveyors, 
which do not seem likely to promote sounder 
construction than in days past. Atthe same time, 
the evil will be most marked in connection with 
buildings erected without architects, and will not 
be so pronounced where these latter are em- 
ployed. Between eleven and four o’clock should 
allow of sufficient time for the surveyors to see 
that the main provisions of the Building Acts are 
fulfilled : the details of building construction may 
be safely left to the architects engaged. Where 
there is no architect the district surveyor has 
more to do—and he should have—and it would 
be an advantage for him to be enabled to look in 
here and there at any odd time. I daresay that 
many of the district surveyors will be sorry that 
they are confined to the hours mentioned by your 
correspondent, wherein they may inspect the 
works within their jurisdiction ; for it may often 
happen that it would be very convenient for them 
to get through certain official inspections earlier 
or later. The exact purpose and the wis- 
dom of the alteration is therefore not at 
once apparent. It is certainly hampering 
the surveyor’s power for good, and_facili- 
tating those occasions when the builder is 
enabled to hide away a wonderful amount of 
doubtful work in a very short time. If, there- 
fore, ‘‘Hiram’’ be a district surveyor, he has 
my sympathy, which I trust may in some 
measure compensate for my lack of knowledge of 
the price of coals. 


I have just been getting my hand in for the 
holiday season by a preliminary run down to 
North Wales, and, although mid-day Friday at 
Euston to nearly midnight Tuesday at the same 
place doesn’t allow of a vast deal of sight-seeing, 
I managed to get ina small stock of mountain air 
and note a fact or two with respect to old archi- 
tecture. Among other things I made a careful 
inspection of old Conway Castle, a building many 
pass by in the Irish expresses, but comparatively 
few stay to inspect, unless, as in my own case, they 
find themselves in the neighbourhood with a few 
hours to spare. I do not know of any old ruined 
castle that has given me more enjoyment 
in its inspection than this massive Welsh 


stronghold. One is doubtless much influenced 
by its beautiful position overlooking the 
waters of the Conway, and at the foot 


of the long slope that sweeps up to the 
heathery summit of one of the most imposing of 
the Welsh mountains, which also proves a grand 
background to the old ruin when the spectator 
stands on the other side of the river. Nearer at 
hand the aspect of the north side of the castle is 
a striking example of the power of simplicity in 
composition and of breadth of effect. The four 
great round towers, projecting so boldly from 
the main castle wall, when seen in sharp per- 
spective, have a broadness of ultimate effect of 
which I have not seen the equal. Internally, 
there has evidently been beautiful work in 
windows, doors, and fireplaces, and the so-called 
Queen’s Chapel is a gem. This feature is 
curiously unlike English or Welsh work, and 
reminds me more than anything of some of the 
architectural designs executed in granite that I 
have met with in Brittany. May-be that when 
the details were intact this effect would not have 
been produced ; but as it now stands, in glorious 
decay, it is very apparent. The name ‘‘ Queen’s 
Chapel’? I take to be somwhat of a mis- 


nomer. It is a lovely little recess in the 
tower called the ‘‘ Queen’s Tower,’’ and 
very like a tiny apsidal chapel; but it 


may have been simply an ornamental recess 
or bay. Anyhow, whatsoever its uses may have 
been, it is a gem of design, and classes Al 
among my memories. 


In that quaint old home in the town of Con- 
way—the Plas Mawr—the Royal Cambrian 
Academy is holding an exhibition of pictures, 
many of which are fine, and to the Englishman 
of additional interest as affording an opportunity 
of seeing a large number of Welsh scenes in 
one and the same collection. It was understood 
that the Academy was to have erected a new 
gallery in connection with the Plas Mawr which 
it has made its home; but no signs of building 
appear so far, the garden, suggested as a site 
for the gallery, being truly a ‘‘ howling wilder- 


ness’? full of slate blocks and general débris. 
It would not be a bad idea for the Academy to 
erect the gallery, as to persons anything over 
quite ordinary stature the strangely low door- 
ways in the old Plas Mawr are rather too 
numerous. Of the exhibition I saw something, 
but the chief attraction was naturally the old 
house itself with its fine stone chimney-pieces, 
quaint plaster moulding, oak panelling, and the 
splendid black oak furniture—tables, chairs, 
chests, &c., that must be enchanting to those 
architects who may perhaps be called furniture 
specialists, 


Conway Church, too, I saw, and wondered at 
the eccentricity of its builders in placing the 
nave arcade upon columns about half-a-foot 
wider than the walling above the arches. Like 
most digressions of this nature, the effect is more 
curious than beautiful, but ample compensation 
for this awkward piece of design—if design had 
anything to do with the matter: I rather think 
it was caused by a haphazard method of going to 
work—is to be found in other interesting teatures 
of Conway Church. Besides Conway I saw much 
whilst in the Principality. Llandudno and Pen- 
maenmawyr are as flourishing as they deserve to 
be, beautiful watering-places as they are, and, 
from all I could see, building is as lively 
thereabouts as anywhere, and the jerry-builder 
rampageth not the land. I did not get 
to the curious old church in the parish of 
Llanfairpwlewyngyllgoqerychwyrndrobwlltysi- 
liogogogoch; but I made my way over the Great 
Orme’s Head to the tiny little church of St. 
Tudno, that looks out from its breezy height 
over the waters of St. George’s Channel, and 
which, being too small for fine weather congre- 
gations, possesses an open-air combined pulpit 
and reading desk in the little churchyard. And 
as I, moreover, rambled among the streets and 
‘“Crows’’ of Chester, and about the nave and 
aisle, and choir of the beautiful cathedral of that 
town on my homeward journey, I think I may 
say I did pretty well in the way of a Friday to 
Tuesday’s outing. Gort. 

oe —____ 


NOTES ON BUILDING PRICES.—IV. 
By Joun LeEanine. 
PRELIMINARY AND MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


'¥\HESE, whether they appear in a Bill of Quan- 

tities or Specifications or not, must always 
be allowed for in making an estimate, and they 
are better kept separate than included in the 
allowance on the items for profit. 

Scaffolding —The use of scaffolding and sheds 
may be looked upon as establishment charges, 
but they are most conveniently and exactly dealt 
with in their connection with a particular build- 
ing. As they are means to the end of obtaining 
a profit, they had better be treated as a net 
outlay, and no profit added. Some builders 
calculate cost of scaffolding at so much for each 
rod of brickwork. Probably under ordinary 
circumstances it costs 4s. per rod. An exact 
calculation may be made by taking out the 
quantities of it, a row of scaffold poles at the 
usual distance completely encircling the building 
ledgers at about 5ft. apart, and the necessary 
putlogs, boards, ladders, and cords, calculate the 
cost, and add on this cost, say, 75 per cent. per 
annum for interest on capital and depreciation, 
add labour, fixing, and the number of loads 
carted. When the work is in the country, 
the number of loads requiring carting and rail- 
way carriage must be allowed for. For large 
halls or churches, interior as well as exterior 
scaffolding will be required, and the use of this 
should be separately calculated. The cost of 
scaffolding will vary according to circumstances. 
Sometimes the builder may obtain work in the 
neighbourhood of another building from which 
the scaffolding has not yet been removed—he can 
consequently transfer it at a small expense; at 
other times the cost of carriage is so great that it 
will better serve his purpose to buy new in the 
vicinity of the proposed ‘building. It is the 
frequent practice of the contractor for railways, 
docks, canals, or other great works of engineer- 
ing to buy new plant for a particular work, selling 
it at the close for what it will fetch. When 
works are delayed for a long period, as some- 
times happens, hire of scaffolding will probably 
be claimed, and properly so. The decay of 
scaffolding is rapid ; a year’s delay in the progress 
of a building leaves the cords useless for another 
work, and many of the poles badly decayed at 


their butts. The boards and putlogs would prob- 
ably have suffered but little. If a definite 
charge for scaffolding appears in the deposited 
bill of quantities, the stipulated time for the 
completion of the building may be compared with 
the time of delay, and a rate per week, month, or 
year calculated in proportion, or the scaffolding 
may be valued at the subjoined rates, and the 
value of its hire calculated as a percentage of its 
first cost. 73 per cent. per annum would be 
enough—i.e., 5 per cent. interest on capital, and 
21 per cent. for depreciation ; or the charge may 
be estimated from the subjoined list of net charges 
in London for hire of building plant, which 
would much exceed a calculation on the lines 
first suggested, and are rarely allowed by ex- 
perienced assessors :— 


AFTER 
® || yrrst || seconp || seconp 
"SO '| WEEK. || WEEK. || WEEK 
ag 
LADDERS. CPt fo ae sl? ally los 
MV ag|Rs| S| 2S /ASi 25 
| | 
s.d.'\s. d.ls d.jjs d.|s. d.|/s. d.'s. d. 
16 to 20rounds......... 0 610 4.1 9)0 3 13/0 209 
Q1to 30. 4, .......(0 7/0 5) 20/0 4/160 3/10 
Sito 40 ,, 0 910 7260 5 20/0 4116 
41to 50. 4, 1 00 10} 40/0 8300 6 26 
Blto 60 4, 1 31 0/5 0)/010 40/0 830 
e€lto 70 ,, 1 G6)i 2 6 O}1 0 460 9136 
71to 80 AF 1 9|t 5 7 OL 2) 5 6011) 50 
Sito 8 ,, 2 Ol 7] 801 4 7 0/1 260 
88to 90 ,, 2 6/2 0106/1 9 90/1 676 
91to 95 ,, 3 O/2 3120/2 0100/1 886 
96 to 100 ,, (3 6[2 914 O12 4120/2 0196 
101to105—,, .[4 O13 817 O12 1014 6/2 5/11 6 
Crippels (iron) . 0 8/0 6/ 20/0 4160 3138 
Crippels (wood) », 0 8/0 6 20,0 4160 3/13 
BALTOWS cccccoserscscescsee 0 SIO 6. 2 010 4°21 6/0 3/10 
Swine Scarroups for No charge less than 
Hire. Six days, 20s. 
Painter’s machines each| — ||0 6| 20/0 4,16/0 3,10 
1st || 2nd) 3rd 
Swing seat, 2 blocks, day |.day |day 
and fall rope ............/ BOD 6 | eesO Neen ca eel eee 
BUILDERS’ AND PAINTERS’ TRESTLES.—EACH TRESTLE. 
16 tO, Steet) .ics.cckeees 0 80 6, 2 010 4 16/0 3,10 
Stoll ,, (0 10,0 7 26/0 5 20/0 4/16 
11 to 13:4, -{1 00 9 360 7260 5 20 
13told ,, 1 3,0 11 460 9360 7/26 
15tol7 ,, 1 6'1 2)60)1 0/4610 9136 
17 to 20 ,, 29 LA 0) 1 Bly GeO LE 0570, 
STEPS, SWING BACK OR DOUBLE 
6to S feet ..............10 7|j0 5| 20/0 4/1610 3,10 
8tol0 ,, . (0 90 7/3 0/0 6 20/0 4416 
10 to12 ,, 0 11/10 9) 4 0/0 8| 3 0llo 6] 20 
12tol4 ,, /1 2/1 015 0/0 9} 3 60 7126 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
TiaGaer tale cse cies sense — ||0 6 20/0 4/1 6/0 3/10 
Wheel only ....... ae 0 6)0 4419/0 3813/0 2/09 
Wheel and fall.........../L 6/1 3/6 0/\1 6146/0 9/36 
Wheel and fall and 
PNDES No kacccccesesverell OL - 61% Gil -2)5-6:10 10) 4.6 
Wheel and Slings ..... -10 9/0 6/200 4/16/10 3)10 
Chain Slings........each|0 8/0 6) 20/10 4) 16/10 3/13 
PUMPS..00.e.ssceesereeeeeeeee| — [13 O15 O][2 6112 6/2 O110 0 
Drain machines ......... — |2 0/10 0}}1 6 S Oll1 4/60 
Floor cramps ........+++.. 1 3/L 0/500 10) 40/0 8 26 
BLAZIETS <0 veesse00sse0-0-3ee| — |10 ~6)-2 OO 4,1 610 3/10 
whl 2 ole & spol ae 
® melo HB Paes 
Drop or splash cloths, PS 23 | AS Berg | Ard | B.8 
each socesecsssereere-(0 6/0 411910 -3)1310 21.09 
Tarpaulins ....0:..0(L 0/0 93610 630/0 5126 
After 
ist Day.||2nd Day.||2nd Day 
F Per day 
Screw jack, large........ 3s.6d. || 33.0d. || 2s. 0d. 
een isinall &. ihe 10 0 9 
Sea vio. Surphanesay 250 sb @ 120 
Cra hiss a. aessaeicteeetastes- 3 0 2 0 DIG: 
Three blocks and fall SiO) 26 2-310) 
Two 39 ” 2 6 2 3 2 0 
Qne 4 “5 20 SB) pete 
One long fall only ...... 2 0 1529 VG 
Weston’s pulley block 3 0 26 N22 10 
One block only .....,..0++ 0 8 OGPel Ome 
i a: ||Aftr 2nd 
SCAFFOLDING, EACH PER Any us Sean | wee 
erie wo Weeks. lday.| wk 
Boards, cords, & putlogs| No 1s. 9d. ( than/| 2d. | 8d. 
Poles, 22ft. and under hare | 2 6 for 2d. | 9d 
Ber edits Bolte vescael LESS: 5 0 (wks.|| 4d. |ls6d 


CONDITIONS OF HIRING. 


Ist. The scaffolding, fall ropes, &c., are sent 
out under careful supervision ; but hirers should 
themselves, or by their agents, see that the goods 
hired are sound and sufficient for the purposes to 
which they may be applied, as will 
not be responsible for any damage or loss that 
may occur through their unfitness or in- 
sufficiency. 

2nd. A deposit is required to be left in all 
cases, as security on goods hired, until the 
articles are returned. An extra charge if less 
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than a dozen is hired, and no charge less than a 
day made. 

3rd. All goods to be taken from and returned 
to the rack or shed at the hirer’s expense and 
risk. The day of hiring and the day of return 
are charged as whole days, irrespective of the 
hour at which the goods are hired or returned. 
All deficiency or damage to goods on hire will 
be charged for, together with the hire of, up to 
and including the day such deficiency has been 
ascertained. When any or all goods are re- 
turned, the deposit note must be brought with 
them, without which no deposit will be returned. 


NET PRICES OF SCAFFOLDING AT DOCKS OR TIMBER 
MERCHANT’ S. 


To these prices must be added the cost of cart- 
ing (see cartage), whipping the ends of the cords, 
worth 3d. each, and shoeing the ends of the 
scaffold-boards with hoop-iron—cost about 2d. 
each board. Merchants charge 3s. per cwt. for 
cutting into lengths and whipping scaffold cords. 


s. d. 
Petersburg poles, 22ft. 1 6 each 
a soe Si ba aeons is 
” ” soft. 5 0 ” 
99 ” 42ft. 7 0 ,, 
Birch putlogs:...... . 6 3 per dozen. 
Spruce scaffold boards 
1} by 9, as 12ft.... }1 4 each, 
Scaffold cords :— 
TAVARES areca veeeeeee 18 6 percwt. ) lowt. will 
Ordinary hemp...... 32 0 ,, cut about 
Stapleshemp'\ oem .s0 O61 OR Boys 4doz. 16ft. 
Whipping .......... 0 10perskein) cords. 
LADDERS, AT PER ROUND. 
12 rounds and under ............ Os.od. 
13 and not exceeding 30 ........ 0 6 
31 55 op ADT Meee onl alt 
46 a of OO a, Aan e sues 
56 is 5 OOeorheno so. ls ths 
Gli Fy - 65) Fs cates EO, oe 
66 yy - 70’ ereeeeh ageew gl Od 
er ae Bev elOnwentatken t laut 
76 ” 9 80 eeeeeeee 1 2 
81s, %9 85 a otexe ts Septal ee 
86 ” ” D0 ee cre: ek nO 
91 is - Dic asapuoos. 2d! 
96 4 if LOOMR Sic Oy eae) 


Painting three coats plain colour, 13d. per round 
extra; iron bolts, 8d. each extra. 


EXCAVATOR’S BARROWS. 


Stout ash frame, lin. elm top, full size, with 
leg and side stays, 14s.; ditto, extra large, with 
cleats to sides and two bolts through frame, and 
long iron stays bolted to bottom of legs, 15s. The 
cost of machinery, as mortar-mills, portable 
engines, travelling cranes, &c., may be readily 
obtained from the published lists of the manu- 
facturers. The trade discounts are various— 
generally about 10 per cent. The depreciation 
of machinery per annum on first cost, according 
to Molesworth, is as follows :— 

Engines 


6 per cent. 
Boilers .. 


99 

-) 13 9 9 

And this is pretty nearly in accord with other 
authorities. 

The foregoing deals with scaffolding of the 
ordinary character. In large buildings, it will be 
necessary to use scaffolding of squared timber 
connected by iron dogs and bolts. In such a 
case it must be designed, and the quantities taken 
out charging it as use and waste. ‘Twenty feet or 
thereabouts to a facade will be enough to base the 
whole calculation upon. Tlustrations of scaf- 
ffolds of this kind are to be found in Spon’s ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Engineering ’’ and Seddon’s “‘ Builder’s 
Work.’’ See also the article ‘‘Scaffold’’ in the 
‘‘ Dictionary of the Architectural Society,’’ and 
Cresy’s ‘‘ Encyclopeedia of Civil Engineering ”’ ; 
and many interesting examples may be found in 
the ‘Transactions of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 
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HIRE OF TARPAULINS. 


18ft. by 12ft... 1s. 3d. per week, or any less period, 

24ft. by 18ft... 2 6 5 Pd % 
For any period over 28 days:— 

18ft. by 12f5... 1s. 0d. per week. 

24ft. by 18ft... 2 0 5 


Some schedules regulate the hire of tarpaulins 
as follows :— 


TARPAULINS FROM 60 TO 900FT. EACH PER 10 YAnDs, 
SUPERFICIAL OR UNDER. 


First Week. | Second Week.|Third Week. a 
Day. | week. | day | week. | day. | week.| day. | week. 
s. d| s. d.|s. d.| s. dd. |; d.|s. di) sy deamene 
O 1k 0 6 Oo 1 0 4 0 ¢cz}/0 2/0 O80 1 


These would generally be used in the construc- 
tion of temporary roofs, which would involve 
some arrangement of supports for the tarpaulins. 
The estimator must make a calculation of the 
material, pricing it as use and waste, and adding 
thereto the cost of fixing and removal. The 
same principle must be adopted for temporary 
floors. These contingent arrangements are 80 
various that the only course open is clearly to 
realise the requirements, design something suit- 
able, and price it. 


Hoarding.—When the work involves the pull- 
ing down of an old building, enough timber and 
boarding can generally be obtained for use asa 
hoarding, or the builder has possibly more old 
material at his yard than he well knows what to 
do with, and this is available for such purposes. 


of 


Hoarding 
Footway & fan 


Scale 4 feet to aninch 


The outlay is then for cartage, fixing, and 
removal only. When there is no old material 
new must be used, and the only exact way 1s t0 
realise what will be necessary, and measure all 
value it. We will assume a case as follows, one 
of the simplest kind :— 

Hoarding, 7ft. high, 25ft. long, with two dit. 
returns—3l1ft. lineal in all. 2 
Planked footway, 3ft. wide, with post and rail. 

Fan the whole length of frontage. 
The sketch is a mere assumption; the variety 
of hoarding is considerable, but the student or 
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stimator will in every case be obliged to assume 
omething. The prices will vary according to 
xtent of carting, and kind of material used. 


HOAKDING. 
1.0 
7.0 fae: 
— 217-0ft. 3in. rough boarding (avail- 
able for roofs in future) ; 2} squares at 
14s. 6d., one half cost for use and waste. . 16 4 
/ Extra for forming gate .........-. pees 3 0 
/ Pair 18in. cross garnets, and fixing, 
Is. 6d., half cost ........ Beet paisiaia sts ss 0 9 
/ Padlock hasp and staple, and do., 2s., 
half Gost........0s06 tee ork: motte sae : 1250 
31 0 
6 
4 
2 Pixdn rails. 
(/31 0 
+ 
3.5 2 
y/ 7 0 
4 
38 5 3 Posts. 
6/ 2 0 
4 
3 1 0 Stays. 
—  -—— SEs ds 
16 7—say 17ft., use and waste 
—— offre ts. 6dahalf 3. ae 
Labour at 4d. per ft. cube.. 5 8 
Sl) Ig 196 
Per foot run.. 1 Ee 


Or 17s. 7d. per square. 
Some estimators uniformly price their hoarding 
at 10s. per square. 


Footway with Post and Rail Fence,—This should 
be a little longer than the hoarding. 


26 0 
3 0 
— 78 0 lhin. rough boarding s. d. 
and fixing (useless 
afterwards except 
for a similar pur- 
pose) at 3d. ...... 19556 
26 0 
6 
Ss 
— 4 4 Firsill. 
2/26 0 
4 
3 
— 4 4 Fir plates. 
18/3 0 
4} 
3 6 1 Fir bearers. 
26: 0 
6/3 0 18 0 
44 0 
44 0 
4 
3 
—— 3 8 
——— Fir post and rails, 
17 6 17ft. Gin. at 1/1; 
fir 9d., lab. 4d. TORO) 
Hoop iron and spikes. 6 
26)1 19 0 
Per foot run 1G. 


Some builders add no profit to cost of hoard- 
ing, and the dealing with the material as use and 
waste disposes of that consideration. When 
there is no stipulation in the contract against 
advertising, the hoarding may be let to an 
advertising contractor. The price per foot 
superficial varies with the locality, ranging 
between Id. and 7d. On some of the larger 
building estates it is especially prohibited by the 
freeholder, and often the building owner pre- 
vents it by the terms of the contract. Since the 
passing of the Advertising Stations Rating Act, 
1889, many of the vestries and district boards 
have prohibited advertising on hoardings; 
others charge a fee of so much per superficial 
foot of hoarding. Sometimes the advertisement 
contractor will include in his offer for the 
advertising privileges the erection and removal 
of hoarding. It is, however, in many respects, 
preferable that the builder do it himself. In 
cases of one builder doing the work of the base- 
ment, and another the superstructure, the first 
builder would erect the hoarding and leave it for 
the second, in which case the use and waste 
principle would not apply, and the whole value 
would be charged. . 
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37 («0 
ane 
— 138 9 Boarding as before. 
2/4 9 
16 
— 4 9 Cutting. 
real 
143 6 Say 1} sqrs. at 14s. 6d., 
one half, as before .. 10 11 
L2G 
4 
3 
— 4 6) 
12'4 : Fir in struts and stays. 
3 4 0 
8 6 8hft.atls.1ld.,asbefore 9 3 
37) 20 2 


About 63d. per foot run. 
Some estimators price habitually at 6d. per foot run. 


Shoring, Gantrics, §c.—A visit to the building 
site will be necessary for the valuation of this 
item. Stock or Blagrove on ‘‘Shoring’’ will 
show the student what methods of shoring are 
best. If the site is cleared, and with old build- 
ings on one or both sides, the shoring will prob- 
ably be already done, and the question must be 
determined (if not provided by the specification) 
as to who is to pay for it, and to whom the 
timber shall belong when removed. When an old 
building is to be pulled down, sufficient old timber 
for the purpose is often available, when labour 
of fixing and removal, and cost of spikes, wedges, 
and hoop-iron are all that need be considered. If 
a credit amount has been allowed for the old 
building, something must be added for use and 
waste of the old timber. When new timber is 
involved, its cost must be calculated as use and 
waste, adding thereto the cost of labour, wedges, 
spikes, and hoop-iron as before. A common 
contract price in London for use and waste of 
shoring, including labour, wedges, spikes, hoop- 
iron, removal, and profit is 1s. 3d. per foot cube. 
When, from lack of room to store materials, or 
from necessity to keep the whole footway open, 
a gantry is required, it must be designed, the 
quantity of materials and labour calculated and 
priced, as recommended for shoring. In the 
country it will often be necessary to inclose the 
site of the building anda space around it witha 
post-and-rail fence, to prevent the men from 
trespassing on the adjacent land. This must be 
calculated in a similar way; but this will not be 
estimated for in the absence of an express stipu- 
lation. If, however, there is a condition in the 
contract to preserve the adjoining property or 
grounds from danger, contractors should take 
some precautions of the kind. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY’S 
NEW CHARTER. 


pee Royal Scottish Academy has issued 

another reply to the answers of the archi- 
tects who have petitioned the Privy Council to 
be heard in reference to the granting of a new 
supplementary charter to the Royal Scottish 
Academy. The Academy denies that it had 
made unfounded and improper efforts to discredit 
the architects’ petition. The Academy admits 
that among the petitioners are gentlemen eminent 
in their profession as architects quite entitled to 
the name of artists, but repeats its statement that 
the names of many of the signatories to the 
petition are unknown as artists. As to the 
‘*spontaneity ’’ of the architects’ petition, the 
petitioners say that, as respects Edinburgh sig- 
natures, these were mostly solicited by some 
three or four of the more prominent objectors, 
and that many signatures were got from gentle- 
men who did not even read the petition. It is 
pointed out that the architects refused to confer 
with the Academy on the subject of their views. 
In reference to the charge made against it that it 
had done little for art, the Academy recapitulates 
what it has been able to do in that respect with 
the limited funds at its disposal, and pleads that 
under the new charter the Academy hopes to do 
more for art, especially in the way of providing 
for more systematic teaching. With regard to 
the complaints that the claims of architecture 
were ignored by the Academy as respected its 
annual exhibition, the Academy points to the 
testimony of the architectural profession given 
in connection with the inquiry concerning the 


London Royal Academy. The Academy reiterates 
the statement previously made that it was the 
architects themselves that had ignored the 
Academy by their failure to comply with the pre- 
requisites which the existing charter prescribes 
on the part of candidates for admission—viz., the 
exhibition of works in the Academy’s exhibitions, 
and the placing of their names on the roll as 
candidates for election. It specifies several 
gentlemen whose names were on the architects’ 
petition that were in this category. Mr. 
M‘Lachlan applied for admission in 1883, but 
was not a qualified candidate, inasmuch as he 
had not, up to that time, contributed to the exhi- 
bition, and that gentleman had not renewed his 
application. Mr. Honeyman, Glasgow, had ex- 
hibited, but had never applied for membership. 
It had been said that eminent architects—such as 
Mr. Thomas Hamilton and Mr. W. H. Playfair 
—were at one time members of the Academy, 
but that such men did not now care for or seek 
its diploma. ‘‘ This implies that in the opinion 
of the petitioning architects or of the committecs 
who represent them, those gentlemen of their 
number who have applied—viz., Messrs. Mac- 
Gibbon, Anderson, Blanc, and M‘Lachlan—are 
not in the same class of architects as Mr. 
Hamilton and Mr. Playfair. Of this the Academy 
expresses no opinion. Free right to confer » 
membership on architects as well as painters or 
sculptors is one of the important amendments 
sought in the amended charter, and yet a section 
of architects think fit to oppose the Academy’s 
obtaining its new charter.” 


THE AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE. 


SPECIAL council meeting was held at the 

offices of the institute in London on Friday 
last, and was attended by representatives from 
Bangor, Bradford, Cambridge, Chesterfield, 
Cowes, Farnborough, Gravesend, Keighley, 
Liverpool, London, Northwich, Southampton, 
Wakefield, and Worcester. Mr. George Brins- 
ley, of 30 and 31, New Bridge-street, E.C., and 
who has been a member of the council for several 
years, was unanimously elected president; the 
vice-presidents, Messrs. B. M. Bradbeer, J. 
Catling, F. Everill, and W. Weatherhead, were 
re-elected, and twelve new applicants were 
admitted to membership. 
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CHIPS. 


The Cardiff School Board have purchased a site for 
a new school offered by Mr. J. P. Jones in Rutland- 
street for the sum of £1,800, which included sewer 
and road formation, and upon the condition that he 
be appointed architect. Accommodation is to be 
provided for not less than 1,200 children. 


In connection with the renovation of the Wes- 
leyan chapel, Acock’s Green, an oak pulpit has 
just been added, which greatly improves the interior 
effect. The pulpit, octagonal in plan, stands on a 
plain, well-moulded base, which is corbelled out- 
wards at the top to carry the body of the pulpit. 
The top partis enriched with graceful and varied 
tracery set in framing having a flat ogee head. 
This is surmounted by a deep moulded capping 
which finishes it off at the top. The architects were 
Messrs. Croucher and Butler, of Birmingham; and 
the work was intrusted to Messrs. Jones and Willis, 
of the same city. 


At St. John’s the Evangelist Church, at Putney, 
sedilia and arcading to the north and south sides of 
the sanctuary have just been completed from the 
designs of Messrs. Lee Bros. and Pain, architects. 
The work has been executed in alabaster by Messrs. 
Adamson and Sons, builders, of Putney. 


Stained glass has been introduced into the east 
window of the German church in Bradford to the 
memory of members of the Delius family. The 
principal subject is the Ascension of Our Lord. It 
is from the studio of Messrs. Powell Brothers, of 
Leeds. 


A bust of thelate Timothy Falvey, of Southamp- 
ton, has been executed in white Carrara marble for 
a memorial committee by Mr. J. Milo Griffith, 
R.C.A., of London, and will be placed in the 
Hartley Institute at Southampton. 


A tribute of admiration has just been paid to the 
memory of the late Dinah Maria Mulock (Mrs. 
Craik); who wrote “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” in 
the form of a marble medallion, executed by Mr. 
H. H. Armstead, R.A., and placed in Tewkes- 
bury Abbey. The framework and treatment are 
Corinthian in character. Tewkesbury was the place 
selected by Mrs. Craik as the home of John Halifax, 
and it was also the last place visited by her before 
| her death. 
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Bristor.—Special services were held at the 
Mayor’s Chapel, College Green, in commemora- 
tion of the completion of the work of restoration 
and refitting which has been in progress for the 
past two years under the direction of Mr. John 
L. Pearson, R.A. We illustrated the front of 
the chapel, which is also known as St. Mark’s 
Church, in our issue of March 18, 1881, and 
described the general works of restoration, then 
just brought to completion, in the Buripine 
News for Oct. 18, 1889, The works carried out 
since the latter date have included the cleaning 
of thick coats of paint, by means of a chemical 
solvent, off the rich canopies, arches, and taber- 
nacle work in the chancel. The new stone and 
wood-carving was executed by Messrs. Davey 
and Bushell, of Bristol. The window of the 
newly-erected north transept, designed by Mr. 
Pearson, which is 24ft. in height and 14ft. in 
breadth, was last year occupied by cathedral 
glass, but has now been refilled with stained 
glass of the late 13th-century character, illus- 
trating the life, work, and associations of St. 
Mark ; stained glass has also been placed in the 
reopened nave window which adjoins this tran- 
sept, the subject being the Ascension. Both 
were carried out by Mr. Edwin Howard, of 
Frome. Stained glass, containing the arms of 
mayors of the city from 1870 to the present time, 
has been placed in the north and south chancel 
windows. Anew organ has been built by Messrs. 
Vowles, of Bristol, and a new lectern and com- 
munion, both of polished brass, and the work of 
Messrs. Singer, of Frome, have been added to 
the church furniture. 


Lonpon.—The foundation stone has lately been 
laid, by Lady Wimborne, of a new mission church 
and hall in Canterbury-road, S.E., for Corpus 
Christi College (Cambridge) Mission. The building 
is on two floors, the lower floor being devoted toa 
large hall, capable of seating 500 people, with a 
platform at one end and kitchen, &c., behind. 
The church is on the first floor, and has chancel, 
sanctuary, &c., and seats about 500. It is 
approached by two separate entrances from the 
street, and has two wide stone staircases. The 


floors are all fireproof, of Messrs. Homan and’ 


Rodgers’ construction. The architect is Mr. 
Richard J. Lovell, 46, Queen Victoria-street, 
_ and the builder Mr. B. E. Nightingale. The 
same architect has also recently completed a 
similar building in connection with Magdalene 
College, Oxford. This is in Old Nichol-street, 
Shoreditch. It was, however, consecrated by the 
Bishop of London some few weeks ago, and now 
forms the parish church of Holy Trinity, Bethnal- 
green. The building has three floors, and has a 


gymnasium on the basement, large hall on the. 


ground floor, vicar’s room on a mezzanine floor, 
and the church on first floor. It is the first 
instance of a consecrated church being on the 
first floor of an otherwise secular building. The 
church has a separate entrance, and is approached 
from the street by a wide stone staircase. All 
the floors are fireproof construction, on Messrs. 
Homan and Rodgers’ system. The cost of the 
windows has been about £600, ‘The chancel has 
marble steps and platforms, and is laid with 
mosaic. 


Lonpon Country Councit.—Two great metro- 
politan improvements—New Battersea Bridge 
and the street between Holborn Town Hall and 
Farringdon-road—were inaugurated by Lord 
Rosebery on Monday. We described the bridge, 
which replaces a rickety timber structure erected 
in 1766, in our issue of the 13th ult. (p. 827, last 
Vol.), and need only repeat that it crosses the 
river on five segmental arches, consisting of cast- 
iron ribs resting on granite piers, the central span 
being 163ft. The design was prepared by Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette, and it has been carried out 
under the supervision of his son, Mr. Edward 
Bazalgette, by Messrs. Williams, Son, and 
Wallington, who took the contract at £143,000. 
The footways are paved with Claridge’s patent 
asphalte, with which material the approach 
spandrils have also been filled in, and nothing 
could be cleaner or more suitable for the flooring 
of an iron bridge. The Rosebery-avenue, the 
new thoroughfare running from the Holborn 
Town Hall to Farringdon-road, is the first 
section of the projected line to the Angel at 
Islington. By means of a viaduct it is carried 
over Laystall-street and Warner-street. It is 
60ft. wide, and is a great improvement on the 


dangerous ‘‘dip’’ between Mount Pleasant and 
Clerkenwell. The delay in the opening of the 
entire avenue arises from the County Council 
having to provide dwellings for the six or seven 
hundred poor persons who are displaced by 
carrying out of the improvement. 


SrratrorD-on-Avyon.—In connection with the 
restoration work now in progress in the chancel 
of ‘‘Shakespeare’s Church,’’ the first of two 
stained-glass windows was put in on Friday, next 
the American window, which is near the poet's 
tomb. The two windows will cost £500, and 
have been given by the late Miss Bromley, of 
Stratford. ‘The one just inserted is on the north 
side, and represents the Seven Acts of Mercy 
performed by women as recorded in the Old 
Testament. The second window, which will be 
exactly opposite on the south side, will depict 
scenes from the New Testament illustrative of 
the Hight Beatitudes. Another stained-glass 
window is to be put in to the memory of the late 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillips. It will be placed con- 
tiguous to Shakespeare’s monument. In other 
parts of the chancel interior the restoration is 
being pushed forward, and the work will be com- 
pleted in about two months. The old miserere 
seats with the grotesque carvings are being 
repaired. Beneath the old stalls a curious 
discovery has been made. Supporting” them 
was found the carved and moulded stone which 
formed the old reredos of the present chancel, 
which was rebuilt about 1460. The architects 
(Messrs. Bodley and Garner) believe that they 
will be able to set up the reredos in its original 
position. ‘The chancel walls have been cleansed 
from whitewash and plaster, and some beautifully 
coloured work has been found about the richly- 
carved niches at the east end. Unfortunately, a 
good deal of the Gothic carvings over the door- 
ways have been mutilated in past ages, but no 
attempt will be made to reinstate them. A 17th- 
century candelabrum, which was removed about 
fifty years ago, is to be put together and hung in 
one of the transepts. 
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CHIPS. 


A Local Government inquiry was held on Friday, 
the 11th inst., at the Board schools in Evington, 
before Colonel John Ord Hasted, R.E., in reference to 


an application made by the Billesdon Union Rural. 


Sanitary Authority for sanction to borrow the sum 
of £2,500 for works of private street improvement. 
Mr. William F. Ault, surveyor to the Board, pro- 
duced plans and gave evidence in support of the 
application. There was no opposition. The same 
authority have also recently received sanction to 
borrow £4,937 for private street improvement in 
the New Humberstone district, from plans, &c., 
prepared by the surveyor. 


It is announced in Tuesday’s Gazette that a 
receiving order has been granted in the case of 
Herbert Bignold, of Clapham Common-gardens, 
London, architect ; and an adjudication in the case 
of Frederick George Helmore, of Grafton-street, 
Middlesex, late of Marlborough-road, West Brook- 
green, and Paternoster-row, City, surveyor. 


The county council of Somerset have accepted the 
tender of Mr. G. H. Pollard, of Taunton, at 
£1,580, for the erection of a police-station at 
Wellington, in accordance with plans prepared by 
the county surveyor, Mr. ©. E. Norman, of 
Taunton. 


On Saturday the Right Hon. Osborne Morgan, 
M.P., laid the foundation-stone of the new Town 
Hall and Liberal Club at Bedminster, Bristol. - The 
hall is to face Canon-street, and will be arranged to 
seat about 1,500 persons. Mr. Wills, of Bristol, is 
the architect. 


The Forest Church at Guernsey is to be reseated 
and restored in accordance with plans prepared by 
Messrs. Freeman and Robins, of Granger-street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Mr. Christopher Wren Savage, formerly and for 
many years architect to the Poor Law Board and 
the Local Government Board, died at his residence, 
Roseleigh-avenue, Highbury, on Monday, at an 
advanced age. 


The City Council of Gloucester, at their last meet- 
ing, raised the salary of Mr. R. Read, the city 
surveyor, from £500 to £600 a year, out of which 
he is to continue to provide such assistance as shall 
insure the efficient discharge of his duties. 


The Unopposed Bill Committee of the House of 
Lords on Tuesday passed the Westminster (Parlia- 
ment-street) Improvement Bill, which has already 
been sanctioned by the House of Commons, grant- 
ing an extension of time for carrying out the Parlia- 
ment-street widening and other improvements in the 
neighbourhood of Westminster, sanctioned by 
Parliament in 1887. 
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Eprincton and BripgwatTer Ramway.—The — 


formal opening of the new line of railway from 
Bridgwater and Edington, on the Somerset and 
Dorset line of railway, thus placing the town and 
port of Bridgwater in direct communication with 
the Midland and South-Western systems, took 
place on Friday. The contractors for the line 
have been Messrs. Cutbill, Son, and De Lungo 
(represented in Bridgwater by Messrs. Buxton 
and Son). The capital sought for by the pro- 
moters was £135,000. The main line is 74 miles 
in length, but with the sidings for the wharves, 
constructed in connection with the line on the 
eastern side of the Parrett, the total length of 
permanent way is about ten miles. There are 
three stations—one at Edington junction of the 
Somerset and Dorset Railway, another at Cos- 
sington (about midway), and the third at Bridg. 
water. The station at Bridgwater is situate near 
the junction of the Bath and Bristol roads, at 
the end of Monmouth-street. Mr. Owen was 
the engineer. 


SourHAMpTon.—The new dock will be opened 
to-morrow (Saturday) by the Queen. The dock 
is shaped like a mason’s trowel, the handle 
representing the entrance. This form facilitates 
the berthing of vessels, which can come alongside 
any part of the dock without the wear and tear 
of working to which they would be subjected in 
a quadrangular space. The new structure hag 
cost about £300,000 to build. The dock hasa 
depth of 26ft. at low water in spring tides, and 
Messrs. Pearson and Sons have been intrusted 
with its construction. Mr. Giles, M.P. for 
Southampton, has acted as the dock engineer, 
and his son, Mr. G. F. L. Giles, C.K., has 
superintended the carrying out of the work. 


The completion of the dock has been consider- 


ably delayed by the serious disasters, first to the 
north and then to the east walls, owing to the 
giving way of the foundations, and to make good 
the damage thus caused, an extra outlay of 
£50,000 has been necessary. 


Os ¢—_—______ 


The Earl of Rosebery unveiled on the 17th inst., 
in the Crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, a memorial to 
the Right Hon. W. Bede Dalley, Chief Secretary 
in the Ministry of New South Wales in 1884. The 
monument was designed by Mr. F’. C. Penrose, the 
surveyor to the Cathedral, and the execution of 
the design and the medallion portrait was intrusted 
to Sir H. J. Boehm, R.A. It consists of an octagonal 
slab of grey marble, with a circular recess, sur- 
rounded by mouldings, in which are shown in 
strong relief, in white Carrara marble, the head and 
shoulders of the Australian statesman. The whole 
rests upon a rectangular tablet of the same grey 
marble, bearing in gold letters an inscription. 


An inquest as to the death of George S. Butter- 
field, an operative painter, who died in Westminster 
Hospital on Monday week, was concluded by Mr. 
Barnes on Saturday. T. Wilder, of Palmer- 
street, Gravesend, deposed that he was the sub- 
contractor for painting the extension of Queen 
Anne’s Mansions, and deceased, a journeyman, put 
up the scaffolding. Deceased had no business 
inside the lift shaft. During the earlier part of the 
previous Friday witness had noticed deceased on the 
plank, and ordered him off. Fredk. Brown, archi- 
tect and surveyor to Lucas Brothers, contractors 
for the Queen Anne’s Mansions extension, said 
the board whereon deceased was supposed to haye 
been working at the time of the accident had no 
support. It was fastened by some Gin. nails, and 
had been cut to fix and fit into the guide rails of 
the hydraulic passenger lift. The depth of the shaft 
from the tenth floor was 139ft.2in. Henry Walker, 
labourer, was working at the bottom of the lift, and 
saw Butterfield fall from the top. Richard Lewis, 
the foreman to Wilder, said he had to see that the 
scafiolding was supplied to the workmen. There 
was no scaffolding to be erected in the lift. Ifthere 
had been, witness would have done it himself, and 
would have tried it before he trusted workmen on 
it. Deceased must have got inside the lift to paint 
the sill--a thing that he had no business to do. 
James Boughton, foreman-in-chiet to Messrs. Lucas 
Brothers, and superintendent at Queen Anne’s 


| Mansions on their behalf, could not account for the 


accident except that deceased went on the plank 
contrary to instructions. The jury returned the 
following verdict :—‘‘ We have come to the conclu- 
sion that it was an accidental death, but it has been 
brought about by the gross negligence of the sub- 
contractor and his foreman, in not seeing that 
proper scaffolding was erected.’’ As a rider, it was 
added: ‘And they feel they cannot rely on the 
evidence given by the sub-contractor and his 
foreman.”’ 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Haurrax Inrremary.— Plans for this infirmary 
were invited from five firms of architects, two 
of which were local. The competitors were 
Messrs. Young and Hall, London; Messrs. 
Milnes and Murgatroyd, Manchester; Messrs. 
Worthington and Elgood, Manchester; Messrs. 
Horsfall and Williams, Halifax; and Messrs. 
Utley and Gray, Halifax. The plans are being 
exhibited in the rooms lately used as a Free 
Library, adjoining the present infirmary. The 
site is in Free School-lane, near Heath Grammar 
School, and is about 13 acres in extent, with a 
slope slightly to the east. Four of the plans 
show the pavilions or wards branching from a 
straight corridor, crossing the site from east to 
west, and the remaining set of plans shows a 
curved corridor. The assessor is Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., who, after a day’s exami- 
nation, chose those of Messrs. Worthington and 
Elgood, of Manchester, the estimate being 
£59,510, which were adopted. The plans placed 
second in point of merit were those of Messrs. 
Horsfall and Williams, Halifax, the estimate 
being £78,000. The plans will be submitted 
to the executive and general committee after 
modification. 


PartrAMEeNT Burupines At Bucuarzst.—It is 
announced from Bucharest that the Roumanian 
Government have determined to proceed at once 
with the project of a new Parliament House for 
the Roumanian Legislature. An international 
competition has accordingly been opened for 
the new edifice, which is to comprise two 
portions, one for the Senate and the other for 
the Elected Chamber. The competition is open 
to foreign as well as to native architects, and 
the plans are to be sent either to the General 
Secretary of the Roumanian Cabinet at Bucharest 
or to any of the Roumanian Legations, where 
further particulars of the competition may be 
obtained. For the three best designs prizes are 
offered of £600, £280, and £120 respectively. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH Z OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


_ BristoL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHAOLO- 
cican Socrrry.—The annual meeting of this 
society is being held in Bristol this week, having 
commenced on Tuesday and terminating to-day 
(Friday). On the first day the mayor and the 
local committee received the society at the Council 
House, and the opening meeting was held. The 
report of the council for the past year was read, 
and the officers and members of council for the 
ensuing year were elected. The retiring pie- 
sident, Mr. Age-Gardner, M.P., then introduced 
the new president, Dr. Beddoe, who delivered an 
address. Subsequently there was a visit to the 
Mayor’s Chapel, under the guidance of Mr. 
W.R. Barker. The Cathedral was also visited, 
and the day’s proceedings concluded with a con- 
versazione at the Fine Arts Academy. On 
Wednesday morning the members assembled at 
the Academy, where addresses were delivered by 
Mr. John Latimer and Mr. John Taylor, the 
former on ‘‘ Civic Bristol,’’? and the latter on 
‘¢Kicclesiastical Bristol.” Various places of 
interest were afterwards visited, and the members 
were afterwards entertained by the mayor and 
Dr. and Mrs. Beddoe. The annual dinner of 
the society was heldin the evening at the Royal 
Hotel, College Green. Yesterday (Thursday) 
Wells and Glastonbury were visited. The con- 
cluding meeting will be held to-day (Friday) at 
the Council House, followed by visits to St. Mary 
Redcliff Church, the Hermitage, and Temple 
Church. 
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The Berlin Academy of Architecture met on 
Wednesday week to settle the conditions for plans 
for the important edifices which it is proposed to 
erect on the Museum Island in that city. The pro- 
ject emanated from the late Emperor Frederick, 
who also projected a new cathedral for Berlin. The 
expenditure on the Museum Island is estimated at 
fifteen millions of marks (£750,000), to which twenty 
millions (one million sterling) would have to be 
added for the proposed new cathedral. 


In the list of receiving orders published in 
Friday’s London Gazette, the name appears of 
Walter Horne, of Worthing, surveyor to the local 
board of health for Worthing. 


The new block of artisans’ dwellings, to be known 
as De Walden Buildings, in Hekradnsek. St. John’s 
Wood, was formally opened on the 17th inst. The 
block contains 150 rooms, and will accommodate 
50 families. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. 1 communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 


communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burtp1ne 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 


Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 


tions. 
Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 


J. PassmorE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post tree) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. oe 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) ‘Lo India (via Brindisi), 
£110s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
rear can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 

sher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 
The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant ”’ 


or ‘Situations Wanted”? is One Satine for TwEenty- 


FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 
Advertisements for the current week must reach the 


office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. <A few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLIX., L., 
LI., LIM., LIV., LVI., and LVII. may stiil be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recrivep.—-B. H. and Co.—F. H. C. and Co.—k. F. 


and B.—J. and W.—A. P. Co. — Capt. H.—J. 8.— 
W. B. F. Co. 


Correspondence, 


HARROGATE BATHS, WINTER 


GARDENS, ce. 
To the Editor of the Burtp1nea News. 


Srr,—Allow us as competitors to enter the 
strongest possible protest against the course pur- 
sued in the final competition—viz., the stipulation 
in amended conditions for the latter, of special 
features in the sketch-plans submitted by us in 
the first trial—a course which, we have reason to 
know, lost to us the position we occupied therein. 

On receiving the amended conditions we at 
once pointed out to the town surveyor the in- 
justice done to us whose plans already met all 
the new requirements (levels only excepted), and 
acting upon his suggestion, refrained from seeing 
the referee, or writing him thereon, at once, but 
left it for the report upon the final drawings, when 
we referred thereto as follows :— 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT UPON DRAWINGS SENT IN 
SECOND COMPETITION. 


Before entering upon any description of the plans now 
submitted, the authors wish most respectfully to call 
attention to a departure in the ‘‘Supplementary In- 
structions’? from the conditions of the first competition, 
which, although doubtless not so intended, may seriously 
affect our chance of success. 

According to the ‘‘ Instructions’’ issued for the compe- 
tition by sketch plans, the usual professional course was 
to be pursued, the selected competitors being called upon 
to work out their sketch plans to a larger scale, and, of 
course, without any knowledge of the arrangement of 
others sentin; but in the ‘‘ Supplementary Instructions”’ 
no less than seven points are introduced as necessary, the 
whole of which were provided by our sketch plans, in ac- 
cordance with the committee’s suggestion, that competi- 
tors might introduce any features likely to ‘* prove an 
attraction to visitors’?; thus our suggestions were all 
made to work against ourselves by being handed over to 
our opponents as requirements in the second competition. 

The following are the points to which we allude, the 
numbers being those of the paragraphs in the ‘‘ Supple- 
mentary Instructions.”’ 

2. Crane baths to be provided, bouillon-room in con- 
nection with the Aixe Massage, and Bertholet in con- 


nection with vapour baths (Bertholet by printer’s error in 
our report being put “‘ Berthold ’’). 

5. Smoking-room. 

7, All w.c.’s to haye direct external air and light. 

9. Areas to be provided in the interior of the building 
and readily accessible from the basement. 

13. Cloak-rooms, &c., for water-drinkers. 

16. Doors of crane-baths wide enough for Bath 
chairs. 

19. All pipes laid where they will be easily accessible. 

The whole of these highly important features were seti 
forth in our original plans and printed report therewith, 
whilst the fact of their being specially requested in the 
final competition shows they had not been provided by 
some of the other competitors. Hence we are most 
seriously handicapped; but, having pointed out this 
no doubt unintentional difficulty, we have every confi- 
dence that the referee, by awarding to us the whole of 
these points, will prevent the wrong which otherwise we 
should suffer. 

The above quotation from our report speaks 
for itself; but not only was no notice taken of 
it, but from a copy before us of the committee’s 
report on the accepted plans, we find the follow- 
ing improvements suggested for adoption, the 
whole of which were fully worked out in our 
plans and reports thereon—viz., a porch for 
carriages bringing invalids, Bertholet and vapour 
baths in the same room and of proper size, addi- 
tional Aixe douche, needle and shower-baths to 
be provided, well baths for each sex, douche 
apparatus to length baths, kitchens for attend- 
ants, and room for thermal apparatus for pump- 
room. Steps at principal entrance are also to be 
rearranged ; as to which we will only point out 
that as against the large number required by the 
accepted plan, the baths being specially designed 
for use of invalids, we secured the approach by 
only one step, and a slight easy slope on both our 
plans, which are still in the hands of the com- 
mittee.—We are, &c., 

C. O. Exrison anp Son. 

62, Dale-street, Liverpool. 


BERMONDSEY PUBLIC LIBRARY 
COMPETITION. 


Srr,—The above competition has been decided, 
the commissioners and their assessor having 
carefully gone through and examined (?) about 
60 sets of drawings, and given their award in @ 
week. The result is that the commissioners have 
added themselves to the long list of those who 
have done their best to prove that competitions 
are, aS a rule,a delusion and a snare. The 
selected plan shows a sublime disregard to the 
instructions that were issued to architects, and it 
seems a great pity that the commissioners, if they 
did not intend that the instructions should be 
followed, did not say so. 

Special attention was drawn to the fact that 
there was ‘‘no right to open windows overlook- 
ing any of the adjoining windows,”’ yet the plan 
which is placed first coolly ignores this, and places 
windows on all sides directly looking on to and 
into the adjoining properties. 

Had he followed the instructions and kept to 
the same plan, his motto, instead of being 
‘‘ Light,’? would have been ‘‘ Gross Darkness.”’ 
His design, too, could never have been carried 
out for the stipulated sum, £5,000. 

It would be also interesting to know how he 
would arrange about the ‘ancient lights”’ ; 
because if his design be carried out, the last state 
of those lights would be worse than the first. 

I have been able, too, to obtain a little informa- 
tion as to how the award was arrivedat. The 
commissioners met, and such was those gentle- 
men’s grasp of the subject, that in a few hours’ 
out of about 60 sets they selected eight. These 
in their turn were passed on to the assessor, Mr. 
Elkington, the surveyor to the parish, who, I 
presume, reported on them then before the designs 
were publicly exhibited ; the commissioner wrote 
to the author of the design with the motto 
‘“‘Light,’? and had an interview with him, with 
the result that his design was adopted after he 
had agreed to several alterations, and after 
having an opportunity of going through the 
whole of the other designs. This, I think, you 
will agree with me, is hardly the right way of 
settling the matter, inasmuch as there were plans 
infinitely superior in every way to the ones 
selected.—I am, «c., DK eee 


THE WEST HARTLEPOOL BREWERY 
COMPETITION.—WHAT JS THE GOOD 
OF THE INSTITUTE? 

Srr,—I regret very much the fact of having 
brought this matter before the Council of the 
Institute, as their reply is most disappointing ; 
and although they do not actually approve of the 
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manner in which this competition has been con- 
ducted, they do not express any disapproval, or 
give any expression of opinion one way or the 
other. This reply, or the wording of the same, 
has placed me in such a position that my hands 
are tied with regard to proceeding further in 
it. 

Having given an undertaking to the Institute 
to forbear entering into competition where an 
assessor is not appointed, it is surely only natural 
to suppose that a certain amount of protection 
will be afforded by the Council to the members 
of the Institute when anything unsatisfactory 
takes place in a competition where an assessor is 
said to have been appointed ? 

Thanking you for the amount of trouble you 
have already taken,—I am, &c., 

Wiuiram H. Durrrerp. 

2, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., July 19. 


OLD CHURCH FRESCOKS. 


Srr,—As many of your readers have been 
interested in the restoration of old churches, I, 
and doubtless many of your readers, would be 
glad if they would give us the benefit of their ex- 
perience of the best mode of procedure to remove 
the superincumbent coats of plaster and white- 
wash without injuring any frescoes underneath, 
and also state if there is any preparation to pre- 
serve them from fading away afterwards, through 
exposure to sun and light. 

My experience in church restorations confirms 
my belief that most of our old churches should 
have their walls aglow with colour, instead of the 
‘‘ restored ’’ bare aspect they now wear, and that 
through want of knowledge and proper care 
many links of the past are lost for ever. 

The fine church of Ewelme, near Wallingford, 
is an instance of its walls bearing indications of 
many a fresco under the coats of whitewash, and 
the interesting frescoes around the chancel of 
Chalgrove Church, close by, are fast fading away 
on the north side (where the Life of Our Lord is 
depicted), from exposure tothe sun; while those on 
the south side (illustrative of the Life ofthe Virgin) 
are almost as clear as when uncovered in 1883.— 
Lam, &c., A. Marpon Mowpray. 

48, Iffley-road, Oxford, July 19. 
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Inteveommunication. 


REPLIES. 


[10317.]—Excavation.—If “Student”? deducts the 
cubical space occupied by the sewer, he will not be far 
wrong, as the earth filled in should be well rammed and 
consolidated.—H. L. 


[10319.]—Architect’s Designs.—I am afraid that 
‘“A.R.”? has no remedy, although he evidently does not 
feel flattered, as he might do. Some of the greatest 
architects have their works imitated, with more or less 
success, by members of their own profession. —H. L. 

[10318.]—Specifications.—The standard work on 
this subject is that by the late Professor Donaldson. 
Some years since (1872), Mr. F. Rogers published a new 
edition of ‘‘ Bartholomew’s Specifications,’’ which included 
many modern works; and I think that another edition 
has been issued more recently. Several specifications 
have been given in the Buitpine News in ‘: Practical 
Architecture”? At the present day, specifications are 
hurriedly written. ‘‘ Inquirer’? should practise by writing 
from a well-detailed set of drawings.—H. Lovecrovs. 


OF 


A majority of the Improvement Committee of the 
Southport Corporation have approved a scheme for 
developing the north foreshore on the lines laid 
down by a plebiscite. A duplication of the existing 
marine park and lake is provided for. The north 
promenade will be widened and a carriage-way 
provided to the sands; but the setting back of the 
pier entrance is not included. The proposed new 
lake covers 254 acres. It is intended to borrow 
£25,000 to carry out the scheme. 


A church to seat 250 persons is being built at 


Beaufort, Mon., for the Rev. D. J. Llewellyn. The P 


contract, which includes furniture and heating, has 
been taken by Mr. John Haines, of Cardiff, for 
£970, making the cost at per head a little less than 
£4, The plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
Halliday and Anderson, of Cardiff and Llandaff. A 
mission-room to seat 150 persons has recently been 
opened by the Lord Bishop of Llandaff at Cymmer, 
near Bridgend. The designs were by the same 
architects. 


_ Arrangements are in active progress for the hold- 

ing of the third Annual Art Congress at Birming- 

ham in November next. The meetings will be held 

in the Town Hall, the Mason College, and the 

lecture theatre of the Midland Institute, and will 

me net by the President’s address on Novem- 
er 4th, 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In re J. BE. Epwarps.—Mr. Registrar Hazlit® 
heard on Friday an application by John Edward 
Edwards for an order of discharge. He had traded 
as a builder in Campbell-road, Bow, and his state- 
ment of affairs showed liabilities to the amount of 
£2,105, and the Official Receiver certified that the 
assets had realised £83. The debtor commenced 
business as a speculative builder in 1886, with a 
capital of £80, and in 1888 he became bankrupt, 
with liabilities £2,695, on which a dividend of 3s. 2d. 
in the pound was declared. He received his dis- 
charge in November, 1888, and in the following 
month he resumed business. He attributed his 
failure and the deficiency upon his trading mainly 
to his inability to realise- houses which he had 
erected at West Hampstead, and to the stoppage of 
advances on other hourses in course of construction. 
His Honour said that the debtor, after a recent 
failure, rushed again into speculative building. He 
was not a fit person to pose as a trader, and his 
order of discharge would be suspended for three 
years. 


Important Emproyers’ Lrapinriry Casz.—On 
Monday last his Honour, Judge Prentice and a 
jury heard, at the Shoreditch County Court, the 
case of *‘ Luther vy. Patman and Fotheringham.”’ 
It was an action brought by Thomas Luther, of 
Shaftesbury-street, Hoxton, to recover damages, 
under the Employers’ Liability Act, for personal 
injuries alleged to have been received through the 
negligence of the defendants’ servants.—Mr. J. 
Morten was counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. Ruegg 
appeared for the defendants.—The plaintiff’s case 
was that on the 24th of September last he was at 
work as a bricklayer for the defendants upon some 
buildings at Charing-cross. A scaffold had been 
erected, and he was at work upon it. There was an 
open window hole near the spot where he was 
standing, and his foot slipped and he fell through 
the hole, which was between 6ft. and 7it. long, 
and between 2ft. and 3ft. wide. He fell on to his 


| back, which was injured. He was taken home and 


afterward removed to a hospital. He was for 
seventeen weeks without work, and he now found 
that his back still pained him; he was unable to do 
the work so well, and with such facility as before 
the accident. Tvideuce was given by Henry 
Hadby, a scaffolder on the job, that when the 
bricklayers were sent up to work the scaffold was 
not finished, and witness said, at the time: ‘‘ Give 
us time to finish it.’”? He took the plaintiff to the 
hospital, and when he returned he found that the 
hole had been covered. Another witness named 
Ayling, who was also at work, said it was usual to 
cover up such openings like the one the plaintiff 
fell through, and he made the remark to Donoghue, 
the foreman scaffolder, that there should have 
been a short board across the hole. John 
Bowers, a general labourer, said that after the 
accident Donoghue, the foreman scaffolder, said : 
“Well, what can you expect? They don’t allow us 
time to get the scaffold up properly before they set 
the bricklayers on it.’? After Donoghue had gone, 
Mr. Adams, the general foreman, came up and said, 
referring to the hole, ‘‘Why was it not boarded 
over?’’ Mr. Adams said that to Beazley the fore- 
man bricklayer.—Mr. Ruegg severely cross-exa- 
mined this witness, but he persisted in his statements. 
A great deal of evidence was then given for the 
plaintiff to show that it was the custom of the trade 
to cover such spaces. Mr. Ruegg then calied Mr. 
Chaunley for the defence. The witness stated that 
he was manager to the defendants. He remembered 
the plaintiff calling on him shortly after the accident, 
and asking him for some assistance. The plaintiff 
stated that he did not blame anybody for the 
accident. He (witness) was a practical man, and it 
was not the custom of the trade to cover such places, 
except for the purpose of running materials 
away. He had never had any complaints from 
the men as to any danger, and he had never heard 
of a case before of a man falling through a window. 
Samuel Adams said he was the general foreman on 
the job; it was not his custom to cover with boards 
such openings. He went on the scaffold after the 
accident, but it was not true that he said ‘‘ Why 
is it not boarded over?’’ In cross-examination, 
witness said that he really did not recollect what 
he did say. His foreman, Saunders, said he had 
ut a few boards over the hole ‘‘to keep some 
other fool from falling down.’’ This remark was 
greeted with hisses from the public in court. John 
Beazley said he was the foreman bricklayer. 
Hadley did not say the scaffold was not finished. 
The statement that Adams asked witness why the 
opening was not boarded over was also untrue. 
It was not the custom to do so. In cross-exami- 
nation, witness said that they were hurrying on 
with the work. Adams and witness had no cou- 
versation about the matter whilst they were on the 
scaffold. If it had been necessary, the hole would 
haye been covered up. It would have been a 
good precaution to cover up the hole. It would 
have been desirable, but it was not necessary. 
He did not think a man could fall through unless 
he stepped from one scaffold to the other —from the 
outer to the inner. Thomas Donoghue said he 
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erected the scaffold, and did not think it necessary 
to cover up the opening. The witness contradicted . 
the witness Bowers as to the alleged remark made 
by him (witness) as to not being allowed sufficient 
time. The bricklayers were at work on the scaffold 
whilst his men were erecting it. This remark was 
greeted with laughter and ‘ Hear hear’’ from the 
back of the Court, and in answer to Mr. Ruegg the 
learned judge said he took no notice of the inter- 
ruptions, and the jury were too sensible to be 
affected by them.—For the defence experts were 
then called to show that it was not the custom of the 
trade to cover such openings.—In his address to the 
jury Mr. Ruegg said that if they found a verdict 
for the plaintiff they would convict every builder in 
London. He contended that there had been no 
negligence on the part of the defendants. The affair — 
was simply an unfortunate accident. Mr. Morten 
having replied upon the whole case, the learned 
judge summed up.—The jury having retired for 
about a quarter of an hour, returned into court and 
announced that they found that there had been 
negligence on the part of the defendants in not 
covering up the hole, and they awarded the plaintiff 
£40 damages. They also found, however, that the 
plaintiff knew of the risk ‘“‘he ran,’’ and “ volun- 
tarily’’? accepted it.—Upon this, Mr. Ruegg asked 
for judgment for the defendants, aud his Honour 
assented. Mr. Morten said he should appeal, on the © 
ground that the learned judge had not explained 
to the jury the meaning in law of the word 
“voluntarily.’’ 
66.4 


CHIPS. 


The new church of St. Mark, Bush Hill-park, 
near Enfield, is about to be commenced. ‘The first 
section, which excludes the south aisle, will cost 
£3,500, and is being built by Mr. J. Tyerman, of 
Walworth-road, S.E. Messrs. J. HE. K. and J. P. 
Cutts are the architects. 


On Thursday in last week, in the Philharmonic 
Hall, Southampton, in the presence of the assembled 
students and members of the committee, Mr. J. C. 
Peak presented, on behalf of the students (past and 
present) of the School of Art, committee, and 
friends, the head master (Mr. 8. C. Seaward) with 
a set of valuable wedding gifts, on the occasion of 
his approaching marriage. 


Mr. A. A. Langley, who for many years has been 
engineer-in-chief to the Midland Railway Com- 
pany, has accepted the position of consulting 
engineer to that company. * 


Mr. E. Davies has ‘been elected surveyor to the 
Llangollen District Highway Board, in succession 
to Mr. Evans, who had obtained the appointment 
of surveyor to the Carnarvonshire County Council. 


Sir Lyon Playfair opened on’ Saturday afternoon, 
in Knatchbull-road, Camberwell, a new public 
library, which has been given to the joint parishes 
of Lambeth and Camberwell by Mr. Minet, who 
last year gave the extensive space known as Myatt’s 
Fields, close to the gates of which the new library 
stands. Mr. Minet has also given to the district a 
large hall, which has been erected in the same road. 


A new patent elevating ferry steamer, which has 
been designed by Messrs. W. Simons and Co., of 
Renfrew, was opened at Finnieston, Glasgow, on — 
Friday, by the Clyde Trustees. It is adapted for 
both passenger and carriage traffic, and is 80ft. by 
43ft., and its depth amidships is 12ft. The vesselis_ 
subdivided into thirteen watertight compartments 
by iron bulkheads. The main deck is iron, and 
beneath it is accommodation for the crew. Its dis- 
tinctive feature is an elevating deck platform (m 
addition to the ordinary deck) which extends the 
whole length of the vessel, and occupies two-thirds 
of the breadth. Supported by six steel columns of 
box section, the platform from its lowest position 
rises to a maximum height of 15ft. by six large 
steel screws placed inside the upright columns. The 
ferry is thus able to embark and land passengers 
on the quay or landing-place irrespective of the risé 
and fall of the tide. ‘The steamer has accommoda- 
tion for 300 passengers, besides eight loaded carts 
and horses, or if passengers only, 600 to 700. 
Having no chains, the Simons ferry is not confined 
to one berth, but can move from one point of de- 
barcation to another. 


The House of Lords Committee, which has had 
under consideration this week the Bill for the re- 
moval of the gates and bars across certain streets in 
London, heard on Wednesday the evidence of Mr. 
A. Binnie, the engineer to the County Council, as 
to the obstruction to traffic caused by the gates im 
question. He added that he had never known com= 
pensation paid for the removal of such obstructions. 


The Devon County Asylum, Exminster, is bemg 
warmed and ventilated’ by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. H. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester. 


Jean Gautherin, a talented sculptor, repeatedly 
medallist at the Salon, died on Monday of conges- 
tion of the brain at the age of 49. His ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost”? is a well-known piece of sculpture. 


Jury 25, 1890. 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL.—The memorial erected 
commemorate the life and work of the Ven. John 
Todgson Iles, late archdeacon of Stafford, was un- 
veiled in this cathedral on Monday by the Bishop of 
Lichfield. ‘The memorial takes the form of an 
ffigy, which has been placed on the east side of the 
iorth transept steps, near the organ, and has been 
xxecuted by Mr. W. R. Ingram, of London, who 
some years ago supplied a number of the figures for 
he west front of the cathedral. The effigy repre- 
sents the late archdeacon in a recumbent position 
wearing his official robes, and with his hands 
crossed over his breast, clasping a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures. The figure is placed on an altar tomb 
with Gothic mouldings, the whole being executed 
in Caen stone, and on the front are three panels 
bearing the following inscription :—‘‘ John Hodgson 
Iles. Died 1888. Aged 61. Rector of Wolver- 
hampton 1860-1876. Archdeacon of Stafford. 
Canon Residentiary of the Cathedral. ‘Not sloth- 
ful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.’ ”’ 


— 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


AtvasTOoN AND BovuLToN SEWERAGE. — At a 
special meeting of the Alvaston local board held on 
Friday, July 11, it was decided to instruct Mr. 
W.H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, to prepare 
a scheme for the sewerage of the district. The 
district to be drained includes a rapidly-increasing 
suburb of Derby. 


re ¢ 


CHIPS. 


Colonel Ducat, R.E., held an inquiry at Colwin 
Bay on Tuesday, touching an application from the 
local board for powers to borrow £6,250 in respect 
of the construction of a subway to the beach, and 
£750 for the formation ofa footway and promenade. 
Mr. W. Jones, surveyor to the local board, described 
the construction of the proposed footways and 
promenade, adding that the subway under the rail- 
way would be constructed by the North Western 
Railway Company, who had furnished no estimates 
or plans, but had undertaken to do the work them- 
selves for a lump charge of £3,500. 


Alterations have been made to the Accrington 
Spinning and Manufacturing Company’s mills, 
embracing the ventilation, the extraction of the 
vitiated air now being effected by the latest improved 
form of Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son’s self-acting 


air-pump ventilator. 


Mr. John Rhind, of Edinburgh, has just modelled 
in plaster three panels for the pedestal of the 
Chambers Memorial Statue, which is to be erected 
in Chambers-street, Edinburgh, opposite the 
entrance-door of the Museum of Science and Art. 
The figures, female in each case, are symbolical of 
Literature, Liberality, and Perseverance. 


The sale of the 176 pictures collected by the late 
Mr. Charles Wells, of Berrington Lodge, Wolver- 
hampton, realised on Tuesday nearly 11,000 guineas. 


A large hall has been added to the Higher Tran- 
mere, Birkenhead, High School for Girls, 35ft. by 
26ft., with recessed bay window, which will accom- 
modate about 200 persons; also large room below 
of same size for cloak and playroom, with extended 
lavatories, the whole costing about £800. Mr. 
James N. Crofts, of Liverpool, was the architect ; 
Mr. John Shaw, of Birkenhead, the builder. The 
concrete and wood-block flooring are by Mr. Lowe, 
of Farnworth. 


The exhibition of the works submitted for the 
National Art Competition, 1890, by the schools of 
art throughout the kingdom will be opened to the 
public on Monday next, the 28th inst., and will 
remain open until the end of August. The works 
will be on view in the Enamels Gallery of the 
South Kensington Museum. 


A committee of the Dundee Water Commission 
have recommended that body that Mr. Watson, the 
engineer, receive an honorarium of 250 guineas for 
the extra work imposed on him in preparing Parlia- 
mentary plans, &c., for the proposed extension of 
the waterworks, which is estimated to cost about 
£50,000. It was arranged that from January next 
Mr. Watson’s salary should be raised from £500 to 
£600 per annum, this increase to cover the prepara- 
tion of Parliamentary plans and the_execution of 
new works in the future. 


Further additions have recently been made to our 
knowledge of old Chester by the excavations for 
cellarage made in Watergate-street by Mr. Charles 
Brown, formerly mayor of that city. The base of 
a Roman column was uncovered, and will be left 
an situ, an arch being built over it to preserve it; 
above this was found a 14th-century stone coffin 
and carved gravestone. 


‘The Stainland local board have appointed Mr. 
G. H. Crowther as engineer for the proposed works 
of water supply from Coldacre, at an inclusive 
retainer of £500. 


Our Office Table. 


Mr. Tare’s offer of his collection to the nation 


as the nucleus of a National Gallery of British 


Art, although looked at askance by the Govern- 


ment, is being warmly and substantially sup- 
ported by art patrons. 


Mr. William Agnew, 
M.P., urges that the site of Kensington Palace 


is the best one for such an institution, and puts 
the matter into practical form by offering ‘‘ not 
less than £10,000’? towards the £100,000 which 
he considers would be ample to provide a good 


sculpture gallery, four or five for oil-paintings, 


and others for water-colours and engravings. 
Towards the same object Mr. Harry Quilter also 
promises £2,000. 
liberality of other wealthy connoisseurs, and 
although we cannot agree with Mr. Agnew in 
his selection of Kensington Palace as the ideal 


Such gifts will stimulate the 


situation for such a gallery, we trust that Mr. 


Tate’s collection will be secured for the public 


and worthily housed. 
Mr. Davin Davres, M.P. for Cardigan Dis- 


trict from 1874 to 1885, died on Sunday, aged 72 
years. 


Asa railway contractor, he carried out 
extensive undertakings in South Wales. Between 
1851 and 1862, in partnership with the late 
Thomas Savin, he made-the Llanidloes and 
Newtown line, the Vale of Clwyd line, and the 
Oswestry and Newtown Railway. After the 


| partnership with Mr. Savin was dissolved, he 
joined the late Ezra Roberts in making the 


Pembroke and Tenby Railway, and other lines. 
Subsequently he threw his whole energies into 
the development of collieries in South Wales, and 
became one of the wealthiest men in the Princi- 
pality. He was the principal promoter of the 
Barry Docks and Railway, and became vice- 
chairman of the undertaking, which has proved 
a great success. 


A PUBLIC MEETING was held on Wednesday, 


under the auspices of the Plumbers’ Company, 
at the Kensington Town-hall, presided over by 


the Rev. E. Carr Glyn, M.A., with the object of 
considering measures whereby the technical and 
scientific education of apprentices and other 
plumbers may be systematically insured, and the 
public protected against the action of unqualified 
plumbers. Sir Algernon Borthwick, M.P., read 
a report, stating that some of the registration 
committee had urged that statutory powers be 
applied for to consolidate and enforce the regis- 
tration system, and render it penal for persons 
to falsely represent themselves as registered 
plumbers; also that investigations be made to 
determine the suitability of some of the materials 
and systems used in plumbing work, which could 
not be undertaken by private individuals. It 
was suggested that a better system of apprentice- 
ship be adopted, and that apprentices should 
go through an educational course and present 
themselves for periodical examinations. He 
moved the adoption of the report; also a 
resolution declaring that ‘‘the progress of 
the system affords indisputable evidence of its 
having satisfied public requirements, and in a 
marked degree commands the confidence of 
sanitary and other authorities.’? Lord Lorne 
seconded the resolution, which was agreed to. 
Professor Garnett moved and Professor Hicks 
seconded—‘‘ That effective measures should 
forthwith be taken for securing a systematic 
training and instruction of plumbers’ apprentices, 
and education in the branches of science and 
technology required by persons engaged in works 
affecting the sanitary condition of dwelling- 
houses and other buildings in respect of their 
water supply and drainage, and that the object 
can only be satisfactorily attained by the 
combined action of plumbers and_ technical 
authorities throughout the kingdom in accord- 
ance with the proposal of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Plumbers, which is worthy of approval 
and support.’’ Attention was, by a further 
resolution, directed to the anomalous circum- 
stances that, while it has long been the practice 
to require that those dealing with matters 
affecting the health of the community should 
possess sufficient training and prove their quali- 
fication before undertaking their duties, there is 
not at present any corresponding safeguard to the 
public in respect of plumbers. 


Mr. Edward Large,formerly Government engineer 


at Melbourne, died at Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, 
on Saturday, in his 68th year. 


Holloway’s Ointment and Pills are never at 
fault in succéssfully disposing of skin diseases, scrofulous sores, and 
scorbutic affections. In all hereditary diseases these excellent reme- 

ies may be relied upon, and by their means the most delicate may 
become strong ; the foulest blood may gradually be changed into the 
purest fluid. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 


from these Quarries is known as 
the ‘‘ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E, A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability 
‘ _ and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


W. H. LASCELLES and CO., 


121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 
Conservatories & Greenhouses, 


WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


GHURCH BENCHES AN PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the. 
reatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand 
ders fromthe country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 23, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY {*auac"* 


GIVEN. 
STRODE & GO, or: Se cnasonyacd’ Bo, 


LOXDOR, 


New Branch Showrooms:—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
The most extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 
i - 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


Axwscrort, SHREwsBury. — For the erection of 
additional farm-buildings at Stoneyford, for Mr. W. 
Brown :— 

Southern: W. W., Nobold, Shrewsbury, (accepted) £130 
(Lowest of three tenders received. ) 

Boston.—For machinery for the new grain warehouse, 
for the harbour trustees :— 

i Stott and Co., Manchester (accepted) £1,218 

Barxuam, Devon.—For alterations and additions to the 
Bolton Hotel, for Mr. J. Bartlett. Mr. G. 8, Bridgman, 
M.S.A., Torquay and Paignton, architect :— 

Hazlewood Bros. (accepted). 

Carpirr.—For the erection of new schools for 299 
children, in the parish of St. Mary the Virgin, Cardiff, fo 
the Rev. G. A. Jones, M.A. Mr. F. J. Veall, Arcade 


Chambers, High-street, Cardiff, architect. Quantities by 
the architect :— 
= otk: £1,733 
Allan, J. 1,696 
1,613 


Gibbon... 2 one 
chose, ee 

ines, J. (accepte' ase Anes 
Fiaibens FEES ried Cacaiitl 


cooooo 
eooooo 


1,597 
1,577 


136 
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Canonzsury.—For works and redecoration of Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, Canonbury, N. Mx. R. Annan, 
Highbury, N., architect :— 


O’Dyly and Co., Ltd. ... oon Jen £362 “O50 
Flaxman,G. ... eee = eas 243 0 O 
Taylor and Son (accepted) ... AD 231 0 0 

Gasfitter’s work :— 4 


Taylor and Son (accepted) 69 0 
Cairns Hitt, Mippiesex.—For enlargement of All 


Saints’ Schools. Messrs. Tatham and Flower, 15, 
Clement’s Inn, architects :— $ 
Dove Bros. x0 eae ese oa ~£545- 10) 10 
Burford and Son ies 509 0 0° 
Lawrence, E., and Son 595 0 0 
Parkinson and Son ... ae ese 498 0 0 
Scrivener and Co (accepted)... 478 0 0 


CLERKENWELL, N.—For the erection of a school for 
2,006 children on the Hugh Myddleton site, Clerkenwell, 
for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, archi- 
tect :— 


A. B. 
Patman & Fotheringham £45,396 ... £46,096 .., £45,496 
Colls and Sons... oe 44,075 1. 44,766... 43,956 
Killby and Gayford ses 049,820) "62. 44,5400, 49,720 
Grover, J., and Son oo 43,577 .., 44,267 ... 43,567 
Lawrance, E., and Sons... 42,534 .. 43,238 42,584 
Dove Bros.... ane «. 41,505 .... 42,580 .., 42,520 
Mowlem, J., and Co. 41,448 .., 41,938* ... 40,938 
Pattinson, §. and W.+ ... 38,312 38,939 38,000 


* Accepted. + Withdrawn on account of error of 
omission amounting to £2,188 18s. 

A.—If brickwork be built in cement. B.—If brick facing 
be substituted for terracotta facing. 

The provisions included in the tender amount to 
£2,563 11s. for the main school, £203 for the deaf and 
dumb centre, and £74 for the blind school. 

{ (2) Cost of school buildings only, £27,603; (b) six 
teachers’ rooms for main school, £600; (c) blind school 
and single cookery centre, £1,572 ; (d) one teachers’ room 
for ditto, £100 ; (e) deaf and dumb centre, £3,567; (/) 
two teachers’ rooms for ditto, £200; (g) tar pavement 
playgrounds, and drains, £3,150; () boundary walls and 
gates, £850; (i, 7, and &) extra depth of foundations, 
£2,836 ; (2) works to existing buildings, £1,270; brickwork 
in cement (less credit of £300 for old bricks), £490; total, 
£41,938. Cost per head of (a), £13 15s. 2d.; total cost 
per head, £20 18s. 1d.] 

DawtisH, Devon.—For erecting eight cottage resi- 
dences, for Mr. E.R. West. Mr. G.§. Bridgman, M.§.<A., 


Torquay and Paignton, architect :— 
Pepperell, W.... ean oR see HL, 9150810 
Chudleigh, L.... ove 780 a9 1,879 0 0 
Friend, 8. ie ese 0 one 1,804 16 0 
Cundy and Stoyles ... oa ose 1,698 10 0 
Lamacraft, J. H. ... Bes oy 1,684 10 0 
Webber, H., Paignton ‘ a5 1,599 0 0 
Rabbick and Brown, Paignton ... 1,549 0 0 
Hatcher, W. H., Dawlish .., ive 1,489 0 0 
Westcott, J. ... 1,440 0 0 


(It is intended to accept the lowest.) 
Rest of Dawlish. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Daxston, N.—For,the enlargement of the Wilton-road 
School, Dalston, by 400 places, and also the provision of a 
cookery centre on the site, for the London School Board : 


A. 
Grover, J., and Son “es ser £0,208 4. £0,369 
Kellaway, W. L.... Se oo 4,989 .. 5,086 
Lawrance, E., and Sons woo 4,966 we 5,P6L 
Atherton and Latta .. A pense 
Williams, G.§.8., and Son .., 4,908 ... 5,013 
Dove Bros. .. 455 aR + 4,823 .. 4,905 
Killby and Gayford arp » 4,722 .. 4,804 
OoxSCte ch ata se 4,660... 4,777 
Nightingale, B. E, AL we 4,648 .. 4,746 
Mowlem, J., and Co. 4,626 ... 4,691” 


* “Accepted. 
A.—If brickwork be built in cement, 


[ (a) Cost of school buildings only, £3,549; (b) cookery 
centre, £526; (c) tar pavement and playgrounds, £77 ; (d) 
two teachers’ rooms, £200; (e) extra depth of founda- 
tions, £274; brickwork in cement, £65; total, £4,691. 
Cost per head_of (a), £8 17s. 5d.; total cost per head, 
£11 14s. 6d.] 


% Exetrr.—For sanitary alterations at 16, Cathedral- 
yard. Mr. C. Cole, Queen-street Chambers, Exeter, 


architect :— 
Sharland, T. (accepted). 
(No competition.) 


Exeter.—For sanitary alterations, &c., at the Criterion 
p-h., for Messrs. Ross and Pidsley. Mr. C. Cole, Queen- 
street Chambers, Exeter, architect :— : 

Ham and Pasmore (accepted). 


ExretTer.—For alterations to business premises, No. 7, 
Magdalen-road, for Mr. J. J. Norman. Mr. C. Cole, 
Queen-street Chambers, Exeter, architect :— 


Popman, J. (accepted). 
(No competition.) 


ExetTer.—For reinstating and repairing 50 and 51, Sid- 
well-street, for the Feoffees of St. Kerrian’s. Mr. C. 
Cole, Queen-street Chambers, Exeter, architect :— 


Westcott, J. (accepted). 
(Lowest of thirteen tenders received.) 


Exetrer.—For alterations and additions to house, No. 
48, Summerland-street. Mr. C. Cole, Queen-street 
Chambers, Exeter, architect :— 


Ham and Pasmore (accepted). 
(No competition.) 


Exerter.—For sanitary alterations at business premises, 
48, High-street. Mr. C. Cole, Queen-street Chambers, 
Exeter, architect :— 


Mason :—Tree and Bolley (accepted). 
Plumber :—Willey and Sons (accepted). 
(No competition.) 


JULY 25, 1c 
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Furuam, §.W.—For the enlargement of the St, 
Dunstan’s-road School, Fulham, by 400 places, for the, 
London School Board :— ; 


Ae 
Collsand Sons ... aes ooo £4,486 ... £4,541 = 
Dove Bros.... A cae 403 S547 Or eet 145000 
Killby and Gayford Say vee 4,423 4,482 
Mowlem, J.,and Co. ... oe 4,365 ... 4,422 
Longley, J., and Co., Crawley, K| 
Sussex ... vee, 4,293: 006 4,414 


* Accepted. = 
A.—If brickwork be built in cement. : 
[ (a) Cost of school buildings only, £4,223; (d) tar 
pavement and playgrounds, £24; (c) extra depth of founda~ 
tions, £38; brickwork built in cement, £119; total, 
£4,414. Cost per head of (a), £10 11s. 7d.; total cost per 
head, £11 0s. 8d.] 


Grimspy.—For building new school, for Sister Lyan- 
gelist of the Convent, Nottingham, Heneage-street, 
Grimsby. Mr, E. W. Farebrother, F.R.I.B.A., Grimsby, 
architect :— ¥ 

Marrows, H. (accepted) ~ £380 0 0 
(Lowest of four 


see 


tenders. ) 


Grinspy.—For building new braiding rooms, Grimsby, . 
for the Great Grimsby Ice Co., Ltd. Mr. E. W. Fare- | 
brother, F.R.I.B.A., Grimsby, architect :— 


IP ON aces oa Res Ze oo. £421 0 (OE 
Hewins and Goodhand es aoe 343 0 0 
Chapman, J. ... a eee 05 338 0 0 
Smith, W.H. ... ia ono ats 334 0 0 
Wilkinson, J. ... ean oa a 308 19 6 
Nightingale and Danb ae aes 299 0 0 
Siminson, T. (accepted) “S Bs 293 0 0 


‘All of Grimsby. 


2] 


Guy and Gooseman... .. «ws. £4,338 00 | 
Walker and Cook” ...° 4° <a = 83778 0. Oe 
Marrows, H. ... ea gee ve Bee Pas Oe (0) | 
Siminson, T. ... os ee hee 3,693 7 8 ae 
Hewens and Goodhand ... vse 3. 3,681 15 +0 x 
Thompson, J. R., & Sons, Louth* 3,575 0 0 


* Accepted. 
Rest of Grimsby. 


Grimspy.—For alterations and additions to the offices | 
and works of the Grimsby News Co. Mr. BE. W. Fare-— 
brother, F.R.I.B.A., Grimsby, architect :— ae 

Thompson, J. R., and Sons, Louth £249 0 0° 

Walker and Cook, Grimsby ... 235. 0. 01am 

Grey and Gooseman, Grimsby* 195.0. 048 
* Accepted. 2 


GriusBy.—For new shop-fronts, for Mr. C. 
Grimsby. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, 
architect :— 


| 


eee 


J eff, 
F.R.LB.A., Grimsby, Za 


Manows, H. (accepted), 
(Lowest of four tenders.) 
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THE NATIONAL COMPETITION OF 
| SCHOOLS OF ART. 


HE works submitted for the annual 
competition for prizes, now open to the 
public in the gallery of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, is a satisfactory representation 
of the progress made in the art schools of the 
department. Out of the 233 schools of art 
and branch schools, 54,780 works were sent 
up for examination; over 43,000. from 
317 science schools, and 37,761 works from 
265 art classes. Of this large number 2,084 
works were selected for competition, and only 
those awarded medals and Queen’s prizes 
haye been exhibited. We naturally turn 
first to the architectural and decorative art 
designs. As usual, there is yery much that 
is feeble and commonplace; by feeble we 
mean want of a truthful motive and purpose 
in design, and this quality appears in some 
of the premiated works. This year a gold 
medal has not been awarded to any archi- 
tectural design; few towns represent the 
winners, These are Burnley, . Dublin, 
Glasgow, Manchester, and South Ken- 
sington. The designs for architectural 
subjects which take silver medals come from 
Chester, Manchester, and Sydney, New 
South Wales. We may first notice the 
design for a church by Heber Rimmer, 
Chester. The design is intended to show 
the styles of architecture from the 12th to 
the 16th century—a very ingenious idea 
certainly for instructing a student in the 
styles of English architecture, but one that 
‘appears to us to be a most mistaken view for 
teaching the art and science of architectural 
design, which is the main object of the 
Science and Art Department. Looking at 
the design in the first-named aspect, the 
author displays considerable knowledge of 
style, especially of the two latest, the Deco- 
rated and Perpendicular. The Norman and 
Transitional parts inthe apse and transepts 
are less satisfactory. The apse is lumpy, 
the three-light windows are out of proportion. 
The nave of Decorated work is better, and 
there is a fair sense of proportion and detail. 
The square and rather low tower oyer the 
crossing is characteristic. The design by 
Charles Townson, of Barrow-in-Furness, 
awarded a bronze medal, and shown: by ink 
line drawings, has a plan comprising naye 
and aisles, chancel, tower and- spire at 
west end. The style is of the Decorated 
or 14th century type. The author has 
shown his knowledge of the general features 
of this period. His proportions are pleasing, 
and there are breadth and quiet treatment in 
the design and details, especially of the west 
end and tower and spire. The examiners 
say the square orders of the doorway are not 
characteristic of the style: perhaps it is not 
_& general type ; but nevertheless there are 
examples in which the main groups of 
mouldings are arranged under three square 
outlines.” Certainly, as a design; the work 
is worthy of a silver medal. F. W. O. 
Gregory, Nottingham, takes a book prize for 
a design for a cruciform church with rather 
a heavy. and extravagant tower and spire, 
the style Florid Decorated. The drawing in 
ink is firm, and the details show knowledge 
of the style. A silyer medal has been given 
toa Sydney student, J. A. Kethel, fora 
design for a colonial mansion, in the Italian 
style of two orders, the merits of which are 
at best of a commonplace kind; but the 
_ examiners considerately thought that. it 
Should not be judged by the same standard 
as designs by heme students, The plan 


is, symmetrical, an open colonnade sur- 
rounding the house on three sides. The 
erspectiye is.correct and neatly drawn. 

he plan itself is crude and formal, 
the offices are small, and the general conveni- 
ences ill arranged. A bronze medal is given 
to W. H. Martin, Birmingham, for a design 
for a museum and library—a Classical scheme, 
rather rigid, segmental pediments at the ends, 
and a lofty centre dome. The dome is out 
of proportion, and the details display 
ignorance of the style. The same medal is 
awarded to ©. B. Howdill, Leeds, for the 
design for a public school. The square plan 
has an assembly-hall and six classrooms on 
each floor. The front is jumbled, and a low 
storied building, occupied by cloakrooms and 
other offices, appears. tacked on to the high 
block behind it, forming the school, its low- 
ness being rendered more apparent by the 
lofty tower which springs from it. Equally 
doubtful as a work of merit is the design for 
town hall, by. E. T. Heazell, Nottingham, a 
rather poor building of a Late Gothic cha- 
racter, and exceedingly feeble in drawing and 
design, but for which a bronze medal is 
giyen. Another Sydney student, P. HE. 
Malumby, takes this prize for a design for 
a bachelor’s residence, Classic in style, and 
with a plan forming a cross, utterly im- 
practicable as,a design for a temperate 
climate and too much likeatemple. There 
are four pediments with flights of steps to 
each front, and the interior is sacrificed to 
the Classic formula. The diamond-shaped 
panelling and other details of the inner door- 
ways are in ill-keeping with the style. A 
bronze medal goes to F. B. Cooper, Leices- 
ter, for a town house, a design of consider- 
able merit. The drawing shown is a large- 
seale elevation, coloured, in a 17th-century 
style in red. brick and terracotta with a 
pavilion. roof—the details and panels of 
ornament well drawn. The plans showa 
fairly good arrangement. 

Prizes of books are awarded to several 
Leicester students—to W. Grewcock for a 
design for a village inn, a nice brick and 
half-timbered gable being shown; also to 
H. G. Riddett for a brick and stone vicarage ; 
to HE. R. O. Davis, for a simply-treated 
lodge and small stables of brick and half 
timber; and to W. Langley for a nice 
coloured drawing of front for yillage shop 
stuccoed, with red tile roof. The same prize 
is given to W. H. Cowlishaw for a carefully- 
drawn country parsonage; but the per- 
spective is too heavily shaded or hatched, 
and the distant church on hill is out of 
perspective. Though there is considerable 
ability shown in these exercises, more atten- 
tion is required to the essentials of good 
construction. Sections are conspicuous by 
their absence. Unfortunately, the students 
are taught by a wrong method—the style is 
fixed upon before the plan has been designed, 
instead of proceeding from requirements to 
an expression of style. 

The architectural drawings from measure- 
ment include seyeral examples of creditable 
draughtsmanship. Arthur H. Hind, Leices- 
ter, obtains a silver medal for drawings of 
panelling of St. Vincent’s Church at Rouen 
and other sketches. The panelling is drawn 
in brown ink. Other pencil sketches of St. 
Maclou stairs and porch are interesting, and 
details of sedilia, Cassington; buttress head, 
Gaddesby, &c, A bronze medal goes to 
W. B. Savidge, Nottingham, for drawings of 
Church of St. John the Baptist, Tideswell— 
an interesting type of church with a long 
chancel, naye and aisles, and western tower, 
of Late Decorated and Perpendicular. Details 
of the tracery, arcade, doorways, &c., are 
shown. We notice the same award given 
for drawings of Tomb of Lord de la Warre 
in Broadwater Church, Sussex—a heavy and 
Late Gothic canopied monument—to two 
Brighton students, George P. Fisher and 
Chas. HE. Georges. The sepia drawing of 
doorway, Aston Hall, by Walter Freeth, 


Birmingham, takes a similar. prize; J. 
Smieton, Dundee, also receives it for 
drawings of the old church at Leuchars, 
Fifeshire, with some interesting arcading 
and circular apse of Norman date. H. 
Walker, Banbury, takes a book prize for a 
neat drawing of an oak pulpit in Orton- 
Waterville Church, a carved Renaissance 
example; also F, G. Wood, Manchester, for 
a sepia drawing of the Picton (miscalled 
‘‘ Pigeon ” in official list published) Reading- 
room, Liverpool, with details. Amongst other 
book-prize drawings we notice those of Aston 
Hall, including details of chimney-piece and 
grand staircase, by W. F. Edwards, Bir- 
mingham; by O. Middleton, Peterborough, 
some tin. scale drawings of a bay of the 
cathedral and doorway of St. Leonard’s 
Priory ; drawings of the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, to a large scale, with minutely 
figured dimensions by G. Harvey, Polytech- 
nic; drawings of monument in Holland, by 
H. Allen; of the Angel Choir, Lincoln, a 
finely-executed line drawing of this beaiati- 
ful example by J. R. Halkes, Lincoln; of the 
elegant Tomb of Walter Gray, Archbishop 
of York, by J. Hamer. Though exceedingly 
fine outlines, the latter drawings miss the 
spirit and character of the detail and foliage. 
In this category we may also notice J. H. 
James’s drawings of the Lady-chapel, Ltan- 
daff Cathedral, drawn to a 2ft. to the inch 
scale, with details ; of doorway, &c., of man- 
sion at Elstow, in sepia; and of Corinthian 
Tower, Brighton, by C. E. Georges. To 
students of the National Training School are 
awarded silyer medals for shaded drawings 
of the Temple of the Sun; C. Ripper and 
H. Allen send cleverly-executed drawings; 
J. J. Hamer and J. W. Comley receive 
bronze medals for the same subject. Prizes 
in bronze are given also to J. W. Allison, 
G. Scott, A. Shuttleworth, and W. H. 
Osmond for drawings of monument finely 
executed in outline from a cast in the 8, K. 
Museum, 

In Stage 23, comprising designs and 
decorative products, we can only hame a few 
of the contributions. These include carpets, 
printed tiles, mosaic floors, wall-papers, 
cotton hangings, lace, embroidery, silver 
plate, wrought ironwork, book-bindings, 
decorations, &c. Archibald Walker, Glas- 
gow, takes one of the gold medals for design 
for a Persian carpet, in which foliage and 
animals are well arranged on a green ground, 
boldly conceived. The filling and border are 
well contrasted in colour. Designs for printed 
tiles, by L. P. Butterfield (gold medal), 
Kensington, exhibit a clever disposition 
in two colours; also one in which two blues 
are introduced by printing, the other colours 
being laid on by hand, W.T. Done, Hanley, 
has a silyer medal for a carpet design in the 
Persian style, cleyerly disposed, and in nice 
colours: the repeat is not easily traced, 
E. Hodgkinson, Manchester, also. wins the 
medal for a design with flowers and foli- 
age on a blue ground. The wall-papers 
are not remarkable for any special merit 
in design. We notice Paulina Shepherd, 
a South Kensington student, wins a silver 
medal for a paper with a folial arrangement 
and flowers in nice colours; John H. 
Cantrill, Manchester, takes a bronze medal 
for a bold design. IL. P. Butterfield, South 
Kensington, has a successful arrangement 
with flowers. Dora Robinson, Manchester, 
shows a eleyer disposition of foliage and 
flowers on a dark-green ground in five 
colours. In these and other designs fancy 
and inventiveness are shown, but the repeats 
are not always worked out. A bold pattern in 
green and yellow is shown for an Eastern 
finger carpet by F’. J. Donohue, a Kensington 
student (book prize). A silver medal goes to 
Gertrude Roots, Canterbury, for a mosaie 
floor design in delicate colours, of blue, buff, 
and light-green; the arrangement of poly- 
gons intersecting is clever and out of the 
common, Another pleasing design for a 
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hall-floor, by Thomas Barrett, of Maccles- 
field, receives a book prize, in which 
medallions are introduced; it is quiet and in 
subdued colours. The same prize is given 
to a Hertford student, Evelyn D. Foster, for 
decoration in mosaic, in which intersecting 
circles are treated with good taste. 

W. Holt, of Burnley, has the gold medal for 
a printed cotton hanging, the merits of which 
are doubtful. We do not like the arrange- 
ment of quaint figures, sheaves of wheat, 
and flowers—it is thoroughly in the style of 
the 17th century ; the colours are somewhat 
tawdry and harsh. Emily C. Brothers’ design 
(Canterbury) receives a. silyer medal—a 
cleverly-disposed treatment of birds and 
foliage in greens and buffs. For cotton prints, 
R. Y. Green, Manchester, has well won a 
bronze medal; also R. Pollock, of the same 
city ; Daniel H. Shea, Burnley, a like prize 
for a nice design and arrangement of thistles 
and roses—the colouring too purple ; Maggie 
Strang, Glasgow, for a bold curtain, with 
folial groundwork in colours. The entwined 
foliage and birds of a Glasgow student 
(293), the silk and gold tissue by C. Ripper 
(515), are other designs. The embroidered 
quilt (silver medal) by a Manchester student, 
executed on linen in silk and flax thread, 
outline worked in ‘‘couch” and rope 
stitched, is very effective. In designs 
for textiles we also note a window-blind in 
cut linen arranged in three compartments, 
by a Dublin student (105), another from the 
same school (99), for which bronzes are 
awarded. A very rich design for a side- 
board cloth, embroidered on cut linen (95), 
is sent by a Cork student, and wins the 
same distinction. A good damask pattern 
(18) wins a silyer medal for a Canterbury 
student. All these are by ladies. 

The designs for wrought-iron gates and 
metal-work are few. A bronze medal goes 
for an effective four-panelled gate with fan- 
light, and for an elegant pair of entrance 
gates the chief merit of which is that it is not 
overdone. . We also notice a measured draw- 
ing of gates to choir at St. Ouen, which 
takes a silver medal. A silyer medal is 
given fora jewel casket and candelabra in 
silver by a Birmingham student; there are 
weak points in the design, notwithstanding 
its general elegance. H. Preston, a Bir- 
mingham student, has the same prize for a 
very elegantly - designed hand mirror in 
silver. The figures of Truth and False- 
hood round the border are yery simply and 
gracefully drawn in ink outline, and the 

motive shows a thoroughly artistic and 
refined sense of the material. In another 
branch of design, pottery, we get a few 
works. A Sheffield lady student wins the 
silver medal for a design for plaque, in 
which medallions are introduced; well- 
drawn, and the colouring is harmonious, 
‘on blue ground. A clever and delicate 
“treatment shown by a Poole student (400) 
‘for surface decoration. A Chester student, 
W.L. Hankey, wins a bronze medal fora 
design for hall seat, the details of which are 
well designed and drawn. 

Designs for decoration include a clever 
treatment of the end of swimming-bath, 
Pompeian in style, by Herbert Cole, Man- 
chester, who takes a silver medal. The 
colouring in shades of green and chocolate is 
harmonious. No. 371 is in the same style. 
Another Manchester student, W. H. Cant- 
rill, has silyer medal for a design for the 
decoration of a staircase and proscenium. 
The motive of open yerandah is not quite 
appropriate; but there is much refined taste 
in design and colour evident. The drawing- 
room decoration (372) is unsatisfactory, and 
the dining-room treatment (332) poor in pro- 
portion and heavy, especially the frieze and 
doorway. A silver medal is given for a 
design of a stained-glass window, the subject 
being the ‘‘ Burial of Moses,” by a Birming- 
ham student, a conception of much power 

and ability. 
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Our limits prevent our reference to the| good arrangement is to inclose the space 
monochrome painting of ornaments, many of | by a counter projecting into the lending 


which are excellent, as the frieze No. 48 and 
No. 35; the designs for arabesques, the draw- 
ings from the antique, and the groups in oil 
and water-colour, foremost among the latter 
being students of Aberdeen, Kdinburgh, 
Blackheath, Lincoln, Nottingham, and 
Norwich, and Hanley. 

The modelling works are especially meri- 
torious, David M’Gill, of the Art Training 
School, taking two gold medals for a circular 
panel relief or medallion, 454, and two deli- 
cate reliefs for a medal, admirable in the grace 
of the figures. 

Or 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES, —III. 


W HAT are the essentials of a building 

intended to serve the purpose of a 
free public library ? Hitherto we haye given 
a few examples of buildings that have been 
erected in the provinces and in London for 
the objects sought to be promoted by the 
Public Libraries Acts. They are some contri- 
bution to the solution, but it is more than 
problematical whether many of them have 
fully answered the objects. A small con- 
gested entrance, a public lobby space in- 
adequate to meet the demands of the public 
who go to borrow books, difficult access to 
the cases in galleries, and sometimes very 
defective light and ventilation are a few of 
the mistakes which one sees in visiting these 
buildings. We will now briefly point to 
some of the essential principles of library 
design. 
In some new buildings the tendency has 
been to cramp these and to reduce the width 
of the entrance to that of a private house. 
A great mistake. The larger it isin reason 
the better. The entrance hall should bear 
some proportion to the number of books to 
be lent out, or to the probable demand made 
by borrowers in the district. The number 
of readers in a given area may be approxi- 
mately ascertained before the plan of a 
public library is prepared. We enter 
such an institution to find the entrance hall 
crowded with persons waiting to borrow or 
return books, others blocking the way by 
gossiping, or mere idlers, many of whom 
infest the free library with the object of 
killing time or lounging about. Asa refuge 
for the mere idler, the free public library is 
open to abuse, and is one of the things that 
authorities will have to consider. But the 
crowd which fills the entrance halls of many 
of the Metropolitan libraries at certain 
times is one of the impediments to a public 
lending library. There should be some ar- 
rangement by which the borrower or visitor 
can ente. at one door and leave at another 
to prevent confusion. At any rate, the hall 
or borrowers’ lobby should be roomy. In 
large public buildings there ought to be one 
entrance and exit for borrowers who come and 
go, and another for those who use the news- 
room, reading-room, or reference library. 
Mr. Mountford, in a paper on the subject, 
suggested that there should be an outer 
porch, wherein copies of daily papers might 
be posted for the benefit of those who, being 
out of employment, want to see the adver- 
tisements early, before the library doors 
open: an excellent idea for large libraries 
in popular places. Our idea of a properly 
planned entrance and borrowers’ lobby or 
public space is that it should be central 
between the news and reading rooms, that 
the lending library should immediately 
adjoin it, and have the book shelves in con- 
venient proximity. The librarian and his 
attendants should command this space, or 
be near it. A side position is undesirable 
for an entrance to a large library, as there 
can be less supervision exercised. The public 
space for borrowers should be at the side, or 


be a prolongation of the hall, either open or|and lobby for borrowers. / 
separated by glazed screens, and should be | depends on the system of shelying and stack- 
Three plans are in yogue. 


of the whole width of hall or larger. 


One |ing the books. 


library, which may be in a line with 
the entrance. Thus entrance-hall, space 
for borrowers, and lending library ma 
be arranged on a central axis; on eac 
side of the hall being arranged the news and 
magazine rooms, ladies’ reading-room, and 
librarian’s office. This distribution would 
give a general plan of a |-shaped kind, 
with the cross piece downwards facing the 
street. The selected design for the Ber- 
mondsey Free Library is of this description. 
(See our remarks last week on the designs.) 
The whole width of the lending library may 
be given to the hall and borrowers’ lobby on 
the principle we haye named. 

Easy supervision is next to be considered. 
This desideratum can only be fulfilled by 
grouping the apartments round the halle 
and in placing the librarian’s office in a 
central position so as to command the rooms 
on the ground floor. Circumstances will 
vary the position assigned to the librarian. 
He must have easy access to the departments, 
and should, if possible, be located next the 
hall, haying a staircase to give access to the 
upper floor, and doors opening into lending 
library and news-room. The lending library 
should have communication by a staff 
stairs—often a spiral iron stair—to the 
reference library and store-rooms above, 
The attendants at the ‘‘issue” and ‘re- 
turn” desks, which should be placed in 
connection with the counter surrounding the 
public or borrowers’ space, should be able to 


First, as to entrance and access.|see what is going on in the news and 


reading rooms, and with this object in view 
may be placed on opposite sides of the 
borrowers’ lobby, glazed screens being 
erected, if necessary, round the lobby. 
Another of the requirements for easy super- 
vision is the readiness with which books may 
be obtained, and the advantage of having 
cases not more than 6ft. 6in. high, so as to 
be within reach of female attendants, is 
obvious. The economical distribution of the 
cases or racks we will consider under another 
head, and to reach books on shelyes high up 
ladders and galleries are required. Inter- 
communication between the departments is 
an essential for public convenience, and 
really resolves itself into good planning. 
Passages and corridors should be avoided; 


indeed, the most convenient plan is one 


which allows a person to pass from one room 
into another by openings between them. 
Thus the news-rooms and reference library, 


if on one floor, may be made en suite to open 


into each other, as shown in the Clapham 
Library, Fig. 3. The lending library should 
be on the ground floor, and, as we haye 
said, in immediate connection with the hall 
and public lobby. It is not a public room, 
but filled with cases of books, in parallol rows 
about 3ft. apart, so as to allow of passage-room 
between them. The student and ordinary 
visitor to a library will first enter the news and 
magazine room; he will afterwards saunter 
into the reference room, where he will 


probably sit down to peruse a few books, 


and in passing from one into the other room 
it is not desirable that he should traverse a 
passage or cross the public lobby, which is 
generally taken up by the class of readers 
of fiction, chiefly ladies, who seldom enter 


the other departments, and who are in a 


state of constant migration to andfro. The 
news-rooms, being the most frequented, 


should be spacious, and have two doors, but 


placed so as to prevent a thoroughfare. 


The exit door should be within sight of the 
staff. 

Accommodation is an essential point of 
plan. The architect has to consider two 
sorts of accommodation, one of books the 
other of the public. We have already 
noticed the value of a spacious entrance hall 
A great deal 
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One is the “alcove” or bay system, in which 
the cases are made to project at right angles 
from the walls between the windows forming 
‘bays or alcoves; another consists in placing 
the racks flat against the walls, and a third 
plan isin placing the racks in parallel rows 
across the room about 24ft. to 3ft. apart. 
Whichever plan be adopted is of the first 
importance to the architect in planning his 
Tooms, so that he may distribute his window 
openings and doors accordingly, and decide 
upon a width and length of room for the racks. 
On page 897 in our last yolume we haye 
‘shown these seyeral arrangements. Plan 3 
‘shows the alcove system as adopted at Edin- 
burgh, plans 1, 4, 5, and 6 the other two 
arrangements. The plan of the Belfast 
Public Library, Fig. 2, which we now give, 
also illustrates the bay system, which has 
‘been carried out at Wigan and other libraries 
very successfully. There are some decided 
advantages in the alcove plan ; it economises 
Space, it allows for classification into depart- 
ments of literature, it gives more light on 
the racks, and it enables readers to occupy 
‘the quiet of a recess undisturbed by the 
other visitors. Architecturally the bays 
facilitate the division of the room by 
columns, and thus aid the effect. Taking, 
as an example, arack dft. long and 7ft. high, 
and allowing 10 books to every square foot, we 
shall get 7 x 5 = 35 x 10 = 350 books, and 
Supposing the room to have 10 such racks 
Placed at right angles to the walls, there 
be accommodation on this plan for 3,500 
books, The centre of the room can be used 
for reading. As to the treatment of side 
walls, every case must be decided by circum- 
stances and the need of light. Sometimes it 
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is desirable that the lower part of the walls 
should be entirely given up to book 
room, and that the windows in the walls be 
placed as high up as possible, so as to allow 
flat racks or bookcases of dft. or 6ft. high 
to be placed below them. In the lending and 
reference libraries, standard bookcases 7ft. or 
8ft. in height, exclusive of plinth and cornice, 
and 18in. in depth, with shelves on both sides, 
should be provided ; the shelves ought not to 
be longer than 3ft. 6in. and be movable. For 
higher cases a galleryis necessary. For this 
height ten shelves can be obtained for octayvos 
and 12mo. books; but for larger books, folios 
and quartos, there would be about eight 
shelyes. For wall cases a ledged base is 
required about 18in. deep and 3ft. high, the 
upper portion of case being Yin. deep. An 
allowance of ten volumes per lineal foot is 
calculated for a lending library case ten 
shelves high; reference books are estimated 
at nine volumes per lineal foot. Details of 
libraries haye been givenin Mr. Greenwood’s 
useful work on Public Libraries, a new 
edition of which has been lately published. 

The public accommodation is so directly 
connected with the book provision and the 
manner the cases are arranged, that the 
architect may devote his principal attention 
to the latter. A small public library to 
accommodate, say, 10,000 books should be 
planned, therefore, with distinct reference 
to the space occupied by the books. 

We have endeavoured to give a few typical 
arrangements of economical plans. Those 
we now illustrate are good examples 
of buildings erected under limitations of 
space. Plan 1 is the ground plan of the 
Darlington Library. The entrance and public 
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space are skilfully aligned, and in direct con- 
nection with the lending department and 
other rooms. The library hasa gross number 
of 14,390 books, and the average number of 
visitors to the reading-rooms daily is 950. 
The dimensions are as follows: Lending 
library, 57ft. by 29ft., lighted from roof; 
reference library, 36ft. by 29ft., with north 
light and top light, having two glazed book- 
cases 16ft. long, each capable of holding 
3,000 vols., two reading tables 14ft. long by 
3ft. Yin. wide; general reading-room, 51ft. 
by 29ft. By glass-panelled doors in the 
lending room the librarian, whose desk is in 
front of the centre, can see every person who ~ 
enters the lobby, reading-room, and refer- 
ence-room. ‘The indicators, which run from 
the desk, give record of 2,400 volumes. The 
bookeases contain 32,000 volumes. Cost of 
building was £8,000, and the architect was 
Mr. G. G. Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A. The Belfast 
School, designed by W. H. Lynn, R.H.A., 
Fig. 2, represents a plan in which the 
rectangular area is cleverly arranged with a 
central reading-room, with the libraries 
opening out of it. The architectural effect 
is good, and the lighting well managed. 
Plan 3—the ground floor of Clapham 
Library—shows a satisfactory en suite 
arrangement of news-rooms and reference 
library, designed by Mr. E. B, PAnson, the 
cost £3,865. The news-room is the largest, 
and is 57ft. by 27ft., and will hold 150 per- 
sons. The issuing room or lending library 
has space for 27,000 volumes, and is lighted 
by three lanterns. It has wall and centre 
cases. From the borrowers’ lobby two large 
swing doors open into the news-room; 4 
large room upstairs, 45ft. by 24ft., can be 
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used as a lecture-room. Plan 4 represents 


the Olerkenwell Library, ground floor. The 
news-room is 44ft. by 22ft. 6in. ; the lending 
library 25ft. Gin. long and of triangular 
shape; a good counter and lobby is accessible 
from the entrance, and there is a book lift 
and stairs. The upper floor contains a large 
reading-room 52{t. by 22ft., with transverse 
cases, and a reference library 24ft. by 22ft. 
The plan is a clever adaptation of a tri- 
angular or corner site, the staircase occupy- 
ing the corner. 

The increase in these valuable institutions 
during the past few years has been remark- 
able. There are now 209 public libraries in 
the United Kingdom, of which no fewer than 
76 haye been provided during the last four 
years, and the number promises to steadily 
grow as the educational and recreative value 
of such establishments becomes more fully 
appreciated. The latest addition to the 
metropolitan parishes which haye adopted 
the Acts is St. Mary, Newington; but in 
soveral other cases the adverse vote of pre- 
yious polls of former years will probably be 
reversed next time the ratepayers consider 
the question. Architects will do well, there- 
fore, to study the question more thoroughly, 
for in seyeral recent competitions we noticed 
designs exhibited showing a ludicrous failure 
to grasp the elements of the problems set. 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING.* 


‘4/7 ERY few recent attempts have been made to 

treat the principles of the art of landscape 
gardening as an important accompaniment to 
architecture. The architect has, in fact, very 
seldom the opportunity of devising a scheme of 
laying-out grounds in connection with his build- 
ings. Often the work of the landscape gardener 
has been done before he is called upon to design 
his edifice; frequently Nature has already 
accomplished all that is required, or is left with- 
out interference, and what is done by art to 
improve the surroundings of the site is handed 
over to the estate gardener or steward, who often, 
through ignorance, spoils the site and grounds by 
the ruthless removal of trees, and by general 
levelling operations, which completely destroy 
the character of the landscape, by ignoring the 
connection which should subsist between the 
park and the surrounding scenery. Few archi- 
tects are prepared, either by education or natural 
- aptitude as artists, to undertake the arrangement 
and formation of grounds, and therefore any 
hints and suggestions on the subject of land- 
scape formation are of value. Mr. Henty Ernest 
Milner, F..8., Assoc.M.Inst C.E., has contri- 
buted his experience and artistic conceptions on 
the subject in the form of a handsome folio 
volume on ‘The Art and Practice of Landscape 
Gardening,’’ illustrated by plans and etchings. 
The work is practical and suggestive. Many of 
those still living can remember the time when 
the house and garden were planned with the most 
rigid formality, the endeavour being made to 
produce an air of artificiality, by reproducing 
Italian and French features, and to separate, as 
it were, the gentleman’s estate from the sur- 
rounding landscape as much as possible. Many 
of our old parks and estates still preserve this 
appearance, Mr. Milner follows in the wake of 
Nature: his taste is essentially for the English 
or picturesque method of formation, and in this 
respect he develops the principles established by 
Repton in his able and interesting work on land- 
scape gardening. 

The age of pictorial effect followed as a 
reaction that of the Italian or Classic landscape 
style. Mr. Milner enumerates some of the 
elements of the beautiful in landscape. Water, 
varieties of curvature, undulation of surface, con- 
trast, gradation of light and shade, direction of 
lines, masses of foliage, outline grouping, effects 
of distance, openings in trees, all lend their aid, 
ate Sate valuable agencies in the hands of the 
artist. 

Some useful hints are given on the ‘‘approach,”’ 
the first feature to decide upon in designing a 
park, which may even in some cases determine 
the site of the residence. Many estates have 
been ruined by a bad and ill-devised carriage 
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approach. The great principles to bear in mind 
is that the road should appear to be a naturally 
direct approach; that while straightness is 
to be avoided, the curvature or deviation 
should result from the undulation of the 
ground, from some obstacle like a clump of 
trees. A curved road commands variety of 
views, and is generally of easier formation 
on account of the levels. The straight approach 
is admissible only for grounds which are flat, and 
when the building to be led up to is of a palatial 
or Classic character. We can, for example, 
admire the stately avenue leading to Hampton 
Court Place. The author recommends 11ft. or 
12ft. in width for one carriage, and 16ft. to 18ft. 
for a double drive, a sharp curve requiring a 
greater width. The main drive should rise 
gradually to the house, or at least when the 


house comes in view; the impressions obtained 


from it at different points should increase in 
interest at every turn. Several sketches of 
treatment are given which indicate how advant- 
age may be taken of the line or direction of the 
public road to form the entrance-gates. A lodge 
should be placed to command a length both of 
the drive and public road, and the entrance is 
better placed at the foot of a hill, and not on 
the rise or at the top. Speaking of the site of 
the house, as regards the aspect, the south- 
east is preferred for the main front in the 
Southern and Midland counties of England; 
in the Northern counties a more southern 
aspect is recommended, so as to gain full advan- 
tage of the shorter period of sunshine. Our 
author says: ‘‘It is not desirable that the aspect 
of a residence should be sacrificed to secure pro- 
spect.’? A fine view may be taken better from a 
position in the garden than from the windows. 
It is an advantage to create new points of in- 
terest. Some useful remarks are given about 
boundaries, which should not be too formal, but 
allow the eye to travel between groups of trees, 
so as to give the idea of distance and space; the 
necessity of obscuring by plantations unpleasant 
objects. A southern hillside is a good situation 
for a house. Referring to shelter, the author 
says planting may be employed on north-eastern, 
northern, and north-western sides, and on 
southern coasts on the south-western side. Much, 
of course, must be left to circumstances, and a 
compromise between aspect, prospect, and shelter 
made. Good prospects to the south-east and 
south-west being obtained, the main entrance 
may be on the north-western side, the offices on 
the north-eastern, and the garden toward the 
south-east. 

The value of the terrace as a base to a building 
cannot be over-estimated; it is, in fact, an arti- 
ficial arrangement or setting, which serves to 
separate the rural and picturesque portions of the 
grounds from the building. The straight lines 
of slope, balustrade walks, and beds harmonise 
with the architectural design, and the more im- 
portant the building the more artificial and pre- 
tentious should be the terrace, the greater its 
breadth and length as a base. The parterres 
should be formal, geometrically arranged, and 
the style of architecture should dictate that of 
the terrace. A few plans and details of terrace 
arrangements are shown; beds for flowers, 
statuary, foliage plants, clipped yew, and box are 
necessary accompaniments to the terrace-garden. 
Terrace walls, flights of steps, and balustrades 
are considered, and some useful dimensions are 
given as to height and thickness of walls. An 
etching is given of the terrace arrangement to 
Friar Park, Henley, a residence in a Late Gothic 
style, designed by Messrs. Satchell and Edwards, 
architects. 

The author’s remarks on arrangement and 
formation are to the point. The plan of a garden 
must be controlled by such conditions as contour, 
natural levels, soil, the display of surrounding 
features. Any attempt to arrange a garden ora 
park upon paper without studying the site must 
end in failure. Various positions and views have 
to be considered and dealt with; the factor of 
growth of trees must be taken into account. 
Many things have to be avoided, such as straight 
lines, meaningless walks, sameness of groups of 
planting, uniformity of curvature and outline of 
trees. Irom the terrace outwards nature should 
be simulated ; on the other hand, as the house is 
approached the planting and work should become 
more artificial and more intricate. Suggestive 
observations are given by the author about 
planting groups as screens for the purpose of 
shelter, or to shut out observation, and the value 
of arranging the outline on plan so that its form 


cannot be followed by the eye; it is this resource | 
of the artist, the charm of expectancy rather 
than revealing all at once, which adds to the 
natural beauty of the landscape garden, and 
gives apparent spaciousness. Variety in out-! 
line, as well as in plan of groups, is an 
important point. Mr. Milner illustrates how 
curved walks and groups of planting should be 
arranged, and the levels formed to produce | 
variety and prospect. We have no space at our 
disposal to treat of the practical part of the work 
on Formation and Planting, which latter con. 
tains useful lists of trees and shrubs suitable for | 
different positions and soils. The important 
feature of Water is discussed in another chapter. | 
Fountains, structures such as seats, pavilions, and | 
bridges, hothouses, and other accessories, are | 
also dwelt on. Public parks and cemeteries are 
illustrated by plans of the Buxton Public Gardens | 
and Stoke Cemetery. A building estate forms 
another example, In the examples of work an 
etching is given of a view of tke grounds and | 
palace at Keszthely in Hungary, the former laid 
out by the author, and the latter from a design | 
of Herr V. Rumpelmeyer. The arrangement of | 
the gardens is shown by a plan. A more sug-| 
gestive example of laying out a garden or park is’ 
that of Peverey, near Shrewsbury, for Sir Offley 
Wakeman, Bart., though the work is yet in-| 
complete. The river Perry runs, though, in a| 
north-east to south-east direction, the ground. 
falling on both sides towards it. ~The land con- 
verted was agricultural, and consisted of seven 
fields. Of the house and terraces, designed by 
Mr. Aston Webb, in a Late Gothic style, we 
gave a view on May 16th, ‘The house occupies an 
elevated part of the beautiful grounds, and its, 
site was determined by the architect and Mr. 
Milner, the latter of whom laid out the park and) 
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E now come to the system of shadows 
for curved surfaces. The principle re- 
mains the same, that of finding the intersection 
of the planes of the shadows with the horizontal 
or vertical planes. - 
In Fig. 12 we have a semicircular doorway’ 
flanked by two buttresses. The shadows thrown 
on the wall by these projections are easily found 
by means of the plan, as at A A, wa, BB, b),| 
SS, &c. The plane of the shadows of 88) 
intersects the moulding CH on plan at ¢, and in, 
elevation at ©; the plane of intersection being 
at 45°, the shadow at C will take the form of 
the moulding reversed. The shadow of Hh 
meets the wall plane of the doorway athH. 
We have now to find the shadows thrown by 
the soffits of the inner and outer arches of the 
doorway. The centre from which these two 
arches are drawn is at D in elevation and din 
plan. We have remarked above that the shadow 
of a point is equal in distance, vertically and 
horizontally, to the projection of this point from 
the plane which receives the shadow. The 
shadow of an arch, being itself the shadow of 
an infinite number of points taken on the cir- 
cumference of the arch, and the shadow of these 
various points being distant from these same 
points in proportion to their projection from the 
wall-plane, the curve contained in these shadow 
points will be equal or proportional to the circum-' 
ference itself, and therefore have the same radins 
as the circumference which casts the shadow. 
The centre, therefore, with which to describe the 
curve of the shadow, will be the shadow of the 
point serving as centre for the arch. We must) 
find the shadow of the point Dd at He. Thenif 
with the point E and the same radius as for the 
outer arch we draw a semicircle, we will find 
that the circumference will pass by the shadows 
of the various points taken on the circumference) 
of the outer arch; this circumference will there- 
fore be the shadow of the arch. In the same 
manner, for the inner arch, the projection of the 
centre Dd gives us the shadow Ff; this point 
¥ is the centre from which to draw the shadow 
of the inner arch. ea 
Thus, to obtain the shadow thrown by the 
soffit of an arch, drawn with any point as centre, 
we have to find the supposed shadow of this 
point on the plane from which the arch projects, 
and with the point obtained as centre and t 
original radius describe the curve of the shadow. 
At Fig. 14 we have a detail of the shadow 
thrown by the projecting portion of the string 
mouldings. The shadow of the point A of the 
moulding falls in this case on the wall plant 
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below the string-course at A, which point is 
given us by @ in the plan. It was, however, 
_ Possible that the shadow of the point A may 
_haye been stopped by one of the component 
! mouldings of the string before it reached the 
_ wall-plane. Let us suppose such a case, and 
that the moulding is not continued beyond 
_ the points A C, and that we have only the plane 
_ Wall surface AS, against which the shadow of A 
iscast. A A is the shadow line at 45° from the 
_ point A. Let us now continue the string mould- 


/ ings beyond AO, and trace the section of the 
moulding AB projecting from the wall plane 

_ AS. If the shadow line AA meets the section 
| of the moulding at any point, we know that at 
this point the shadow from A would have been 
stopped by the moulding, and so not have reached 
the point A on the wall-plane. In Fig. 14, how- 
, ever, the shadow line A A ig not stopped by the 
Section of the mouldings, and therefore proceeds 
tothe wallat A. The line BC is at 45°, and 
similar to AA. AB is also necessarily equal to 
the anfount of the projection of the return of the 
Thus, in similar cases, we 
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_ moulding ¢ f on plan. 
have to mark off from point A, a distance equal to 
A on plan, as at-B, and from the point B draw a 

@ BC at 45°. If the line reaches the wall 


plane without touching the section of the mould- 
ing, the shadow of this point, or the correspond- 
ing point A, will be on the wall plane. If, how- 
ever, the line at 45° touches the moulding at any 
point, at this point the shadow is stopped, and 
the remainder of the shadow of the moulding 
follows a different form. 

Fig. 15 isa detail of the shadow thrown by 
the moulding of the plinth. The plane of the 
shadow A B meets the wall-plane at A, and also 
cuts the congé of the moulding at 45°, forming 
the shadow B. The shadow of the point B would 
reach the wall-plane at M, but is interrupted by 
the congé and stopped at B. The remaining 
shadow at C D is easily found by means of the 
points of the plan e d. : 

It would be good practice for the student to 
draw to a large scale a series of different forms 
of mouldings, and find the shadow thrown by 
the projecting portions on the rest of the mould- 
ing, first obtaining the shadow points as thrown 
against the wall-plane, and then the points 
where the plane of the shadow cuts the section 
of the moulding, thus obtaining the true shadows. 
A little practice, and he will find no difficulty in 
drawing these shadows. 


| by projecting bodies on concave or convex sur- 
faces. In Fig. 13 we will suppose the project- 
ing body to be an entablature supported by 
columns, and represented in the figure simply by 
FOB, &c. From the points onthe plan 
dgbca, &c., we draw the lines at 45°; meeting 
the concave surface at dg 4ca; the intersection 
of the projection of these points, with the shadow 
lines from the corresponding points in the eleva- 
vation, will give us the shadow of these various 
points; then by drawing the curves contained 
by these points we obtain the shadow of the 
whole body. The shadow of the ‘semicircle 
FSG is found in the same manner. This Vig. 
demonstrates what we have remarked above— 
viz., that the shadow of a point descends to a 
distance equal to the distance of the point causing 
the shadow from the plane receiving the same. 
ArrHuR VYE PARMINTER. 
Palais des Beaux Arts, Lille. 
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CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—XXXIu. 
WINDOW FINISHING.—(Continued.) 

N the preceding article, a general outline was 
given of what pertains to a ‘‘full-trimmed 


We now come to the system of shadows thrown | window ;”’ however, some of th> details were not 
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entered into, so before entering upon other 
varieties, it will be better to attend to these. 

The soffit has a tongue allowed for and worked 
on the inner rail, which enters into a plough 
groove in the top inner casing of the sash-frame. 
This will be seen to be very serviceable, for 
obvious reasons. The moulding of the acute 
and obtuse angles of the soffit may present a 
little difficulty to some. 

Fig. 217 shows the two angles referred to, and 
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“it will be seen at a glance, or at least when it is 
pointed out, that the intersection of the outer 
and inner lines of the moulding yollowing the line 
of the framing will give the mitres. To make use 
of this method, take a short piece of the mould- 
ing which is to be used and mark the point of 
intersection of the inner edge of the moulding ; 
in doing so, place the moulding in its proper 
position first, say against the front rail, and then 
against the end rail, all the while allowing it to 
rest on the panel. It is only necessary just to 
mark it at the place of intersection ; a line gin. 
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long in each case will suffice. 
may becut to the rake by marking it when laid 
near to its position. In the cases wherein one 
end of the piece of moulding has ordinary mitre, 
make the centre or obtuse angle intersection 
first, as it is much easier taking the length and 
mitring the other end afterwards. The end 
piece should be fitted first, and the obtuse angle 
first of this end-piece of moulding, as it is much 
easier fitting the acute angle. In cutting with 
the saw (which should be a fine one) allow the 
moulding to be a little long, and with a mitre 
plane fit the respective ends of the moulding to 
guit the angle before putting in at all This 
trial. is best made by laying the two pieces of 
moulding upon the top of the rails, bringing 
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them near to the edges of the rails and at the 
angle they are intended to be placed in. 

Fig. 218 shows the framing of one end of the 
soffit without any moulding, and also gives two 
pieces of moulding placed so as to test whether 
the intersection is a good one or not. This isa 
somewhat roundabout method, although pretty 
generally practised, and it is as well to know it; 
by it no knowledge of any lines or principle 
involved is necessary. The correct method is 
very simple. 

Fig. 219 shows how the lines are obtained. 
Having the line shown as horizontal in the 
figure, draw a line forming a similar angle with 
the horizontal line that the end rail of the soffit 
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almost completely set aside, other kinds of block; 
have been introduced in order to serve the purpose: 

Fig. 223 gives a view of a conical-reeded block: 
which will suit, or futing may be substituted fo) 
the reeding. When a block of this kind is used 
the soffit has to be framed with its outer cros 
rails splayed, and so that the block when fastene 
to the soffit, the rail will show a suitable margir 
that is equal at least to the top rail of shutter 


does with the front rail, let the point of meeting 
of the inclined and horizontal lines be the centre 
of a semicircle, which describe as shown, join the 
extremities of the diameter with the point at 
which the inclined line meets the circumference, 
and you have the bevels to cut the ends of the 
mouldings to, so.as that they will intersect per- 
fectly in the acute and obtuse angles. This 
method suits for all suchangular framing when 
the angles are formed by the meeting of straight 
lines. When it is the case of a curved line 
meeting a straight one, the mitre or intersection 
of the two mouldings will be curved, not straight. 
When there are a number of soffits to mould 
having the same inclination in the end rails, it is 
best to make a cutting block, putting in a right 
and left-hand cut of each kind (bevel) to guide 
the saw, and the time will be saved, as, if the 
cuts are made accurately with a fine saw, one 
shaving off with a mitre plane will suffice; or, in 
most cases, if the cutting is done with a dove- 
tail saw, it will do without any planing. In 
former times, say a generation or more ago, 
when the softits of window finishings were ele- 
vated (splayed), a somewhat simple method was 
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Instructions were given in the 29th article of thi 
series as to how the bevel on the top edge of thi 
splay block may be obtained ; but in that articl. 
it was jamb-linings which were being treated of 
but the thing required is the same. However, : 
very simple arrangement for getting the bevel o 


FIG. 928 the top edge of this splay block is having th 
8 yee Sham 

ims working lines of the window-finishing Jaid dow; 

wJ Scale upon a panel; whatever splay or bevel the shutter 


have, if the soffit is to have the same, get out tw: 
wedge-shaped pieces having their butt ends of. 
breadth equal to the splay of the soffit, plus, say 
lin. for sinking or housing into the soffit, and it 
point end equal to the depth of this sinking 
then lay these, when planed, upon the panel an: 
just over the plan of the front shutters, the 


adopted to get over the difficulty of the corner or 
angle, viz., by the insertion of a fan block. 

Fig. 220 shows a front elevation of the outer 
end (that nearest the spectator in the room) of 
such a fan block. The lower bead, which is shown 
nailed on, serves as a freeing bead to the shut- 
ters, and the other bead which would go alongside 
the rail of the soffit, is to preserve a uniformity 
of appearance. Now it will be readily under- 
stood that with such a block the soffit is framed 
square, and the block is halved into the front ard 
back rail of the soffit, the ends of which are 
allowed long enough for the purpose. It will 
also be readily seen that this splay or fan block 
gives the splay to both shutters and soffit, as it 
is the section of a cone. 

Fig. 221 gives a kind of perspective view of 
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take a -straight-edge and lay it on across th 
upper edges of these blocks, and it will be see 
how much has to be planed off these top edges t 
as to suit the soffit. It will be found that it 
always off the outer part of the top edges—th: 
is, towards the back side, that the planing off he 
to be done, so that in getting out the blocks wit 
square edges, first of all it does not require an 
extra amount to be left on. 

Fig. 224, which is almost unnecessary, shoy 
the wedge-shaped block, and the under drawir 
of the figure shows the plan of this wedge 
shaped piece; as it will be readily understoc 
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the fan block, and part of shutter and soffit, so 
as to give a pretty clear idea of the finished 
trimming. No architrave is shown in Fig. 221, 
to avoid complications. However, the architrave 
is often put on just as if the angle were square— 
that is, the top and side architraves intersect at 
right angles, showing part of the end of fan 
block. In other cases when the architrave is a 
double-faced one, the bead on its inner edge is 
carried round the quadrant of the block, and the 
first sunk face forms the right angle where the 
rebate or check forms the second face. (See 
Fig. 222.) 

Of course, it is quite possible to have the 
architrave forming a quadrant corner throughout 
its full width, thus showing lines parallel with 
the fan block. But since the fan block has been 


that its ends will require to have the splay of t 
shutter, seeing that the plan of the shutter isi 
plan, and that, of course, is splayed. _ | 
————— rr 
SUPERFICIAL y. CUBIC CAPACITY 4 
STANDARDS FOR SMALL HOUSES. 


A’ the annual congress of the Sanita 
Association of Scotland, held at Perth ¢ 
Thursday in last week, under the presidency | 
Dr. Cameron, M.P., a paper was read by M 
John Honeyman, F.R.I.B.A., of Glasgow, ¢ 
the ‘‘Substitution of a standard of superfici 
area for one of cubic capacity in small houses. 
The author explained that hitherto there ha 
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been only one way of securing space for the 
occupants of houses—viz., by prescribing a 
certain number of cubic feet for each; and he 
desired to suggest another, which was in many 
respects preferable—viz., to prescribe a certain 
number of superficial feet of floor area The 
object of such specific rules was, of course, to 
prevent overcrowding—probably the worst of 
sanitary evils. It was not seriously contended 
by anyone that 300 or even 500 cubic feet was 
enough for an adult for, say, the working man’s 
eight hours’ sleep; yet cases had been recorded 
in Glasgow where each adult had only 86 cubic 
feet. Overcrowding was a nuisance which must 
be put down summarily by some rule of easy 
application, and that legal definition of space was 
merely an instrument to that end. The chief 
merit of the rule he had suggested, as distin- 
guished from the existing rule, was that it 
allowed more freedom of action to those who had 
to turn expensive sites to account in providing 
dwellings for the poor. It would also give them 
more freedom in dealing with existing property. 
Within moderate limits they could give the poor 
superficial area easier than cubic capacity and there- 
fore by following that course they made it easier 
to get a supply of houses for them, which meant 
that rents would be easier, even when sufficient 
inducement remained for builders to invest money 
in such property. In this regard he did not 
approve of the Police Bill at present before 
Parliament, in so far as it would prohibit civic 
authorities from converting certain large build- 
ings into dwellings for the poor. The sanitary 
results of his proposed rule would be even more 
important than the economic. So far as the 
administration of the law was concerned, the 
change of standard would make no difference. It 
would be as easy for sanitary officials to apply 
the one as the other. The area would bea shade 
more easily got than the capacity. The position 
of the occupants of houses affected by the rule 
would be improved. Their houses would be 
cheaper, they would be larger, and more com- 
fortable, and they would be more easily venti- 
lated. These things had a direct bearing on 
health. For the purpose of illustration and com- 
parison, he took a tenement having on each floor 


three 


houses of one apartment and one of two! 


aw 
== 


apartments. If the single apartments ‘were to 
accommodate three adults with 400c.ft. each, 
they would require to be 10ft. high and to 
measure 12ft. by 10ft., and the frontage of 
the tenement would jbe 35ft. and the depth 
32ft., and the site would extend to, say, 
240 yards. Taking that as it stood, it was 
evident that if they were content with an 
area of 40ft. super. per adult, these houses 
would pass for three occupants either by the one 
standard or the other. But the difference was 
that whereas by the new Glasgow standard of 
400c.ft. the tenement must have 10ft. ceilings, 
by the other the ceilings might be less. Suppose 
they were only 8ft. high, the rooms would still 
have the cubic capacity which up till last week 
was generally considered enough as a minimum 
—namely, 300ft. Now, he need hardly point 
out that if they reduced the ceilings to 8ft., and 
so took off the total height of the tenement, they 
would considerably reduce its cost. They could 
either do that or, maintaining the height, secure 
an additional story, still reducing the cost per 
house, and accommodating a larger population 
on the same area. The height of ceiling sug- 
gested (8ft.) was quite sufficient for all practical 
purposes. But he was not sure that the area of 
40ft. per adult was sufficient. They might ven- 
ture to fix the minimum at 45ft. without throw- 
ing any additional burden upon the poor house- 
holder. 

The cost of a four-story tenement would 
ba about £1,200, including ground at £1 per 
yard ; and the cost ofa five-story tenement would 
be £1,300, including other twelve yards of ground 
at £1. Taking the rents at a low figure, say 
£5 10s. for the single apartments, and £7 10s. for 
the two-room houses, the rental of the four-story 
tenement would be £96, or a groas return of 8 
per cent.; while the rental of the five-story 
tenement would be £120, or a gross return of 94 
per cent. These houses would have a cubic 
capacity of 360ft., and they would be large and 
more comfortable and more healthy. 

A short discussion took place upon Mr. Honey- 
man’s paper, in which it was pointed out by 
Dr. M’Vail (Kilmarnock) that the principle 
advocated was already applied to dairies and cow- 
sheds in some quarters. 
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©G PART: of CITY WALLS:or- NURNBERG 
AT THE EFFLUX OF THE RIVER PEGNITZ 


KETTERN STEG. 


HE sketch of the above, which we herewith 
illustrate, is a portion of the walls by 
which the ancient town of Nuremberg is sur- 
rounded. The small river Pegnitz cuts the city 
in two, and during its progress through is crossed 
by some eight bridges. The subject of our 
illustration is that part of the town walls which 
bridges the river at its efflux. Nuremberg, or 
Niirnberg as the Germans call it, was once the 
centre of art and trade, and the most important 
town in Germany. During the 18th century it 
sank into comparative insignificance, and though 
perhaps it will never regain its position of great- 
ness, yet it has risen commercially very much of 
recent years, and is well known for its manufac- 
tures of children’s toys and lead pencils. Inno- 
vations are steadily making way, yet Nurem- 
berg maintains its ancient aspect probably more 
than any other town of like importance, ard 
with its antique towers, rambling streets, and 
quaint gables, is picturesque in a high degree. 
$< —-— o—_—_ 


Acollection of drawings and designs, 500 in 
number, by the late Thomas Stothard, R.A., 
recently presented to the nation by Mr. Felix 
Joseph, has just been removed from the South 
Tanase Art Gallery to the Nottingham Castle 
Museum, which is its final destination. These 
pictures are in course of arrangement ina special 
gallery at the museum, to be called the ‘ Felix 
Toeatit Gallery,”? together with some 600 other 
drawings by celebrated deceased Royal Academicians 
and others, likewise presented by Mr. Joseph. 


Mr. E. Long, R.A., and Mr. T. Woolner, R.A., 
have awarded the scholarship in art of the Crystal 
Palace School of Art, Science, and Literature to 
Miss Edith Struben, a student from S uth Africa. 
At the exhibition of students’ work ou Saturday 
these gentlemen also adjudged a silver medal to 
Miss A. M. Scrase and a certificate to Miss Struben 
for landscape and architectural painting. In the 
oil painting classes a silver medal was awarded to 
Tady Hume. Miss Diana White gained the silver 
medal for a head modelled from the life. 


A residence for Mr. E. J. Jenkins will shortly be 
erected on the Tyn-y-Pwll Estate, Whitchurch, 
near Cardiff, from plans prepared by Mr. Charles 
C. Jones, architect, Cardifi? 
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CONTEMPOKARY BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


(Sez description on p. 166.) 


NEW LABORATORIES AND WARE-ROOMS, NEW- 


CASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


Tuese buildings are now in course of erection for 
Messrs. Brady and Martin, wholesale and manu- 
facturing chemists, on land situated in North- 
umberland-road. They comprise in the main 
building shown in front a large cellar in the base- 
ment, on the next floor the extensive offices of 
the firm and clerks, and a show-room of the 
various products manufactured by the firm. The 
two floors above will be devoted to the ordinary 
routine work of wholesale druggists. At the 
back the chief building will comprise drug mills, 
and a large laboratory fitted with the most 
approved machinery and appliances for the manu- 
facture. of pharmaceutical preparations on a large 
scale. The various retail departments of Messrs. 
Brady and Martin will still be carried on at 
27, 29, and 31, Mosley-street, where the firm 
occupy one of the most artistic buildings in the 
city. The walls of the new premises are of 
brickwork throughout, the front towards the 
street being faced with red pressed bricks from 
Ditchling in Sussex; the dressings to the front 
elevation are in Kenton stone, polished. The 
contractors for the building are Messrs. R. and 
J. Lowry, Newcastle. The designs are by 
Mr. Lister Newcombe, F.R.I.B.A., of New- 
castle, and the total cost will be between £8.000 
and £9,000. ; 


SHEFFIELD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


Lasr week we completed the illustration of the 
six perspectives and plans of the two principal 
floors of the selected final designs for these build - 
ings, including the one which is to be carried out. 
We also gave the elevations of Mr. Tulloch’s 
design, because of its merit in detail. ‘To-day 
for the same reason, we reproduce. the main 
facade of Messrs. William Harvey and Smith’s 
design facing Pinstone-street.. The description of 
then design was printed with the perspective last 
veek, 
RUNKERRY, BUSHMILLS, CO. ANTRIM. 


Tis house is the residence of the Richt Hon 
Lord Macnaghten. It commands Silom yd views 
of the North of Ireland Coast, and is within a 
short distance of the celebrated Giants’ Cause- 
way. The buildings were carried out by Messrs. 
James Henry and Sons, from designs by Mr. 
Samuel P. Close, F.R.1.A.I., Belfast, who pre- 
pared the drawing which we reproduce to-day. 
It was exhibited in a recent exhibition of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy at Dublin. 
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SrosoARDeN PRIORY, ELGINSHIRE, N.B. (ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ SILVER 
MEDAL DRAWINGS, 1890.) 


In the Burrp1nc News for April 4th this year 
we gave two double-page plates from this same 
series of prize drawings by Mr. Alexander 
Mackintosh, with his description of the buildings 
illustrated. ‘To-day we complete the series by a 
further sheet cf geometrical sections and a view. 


LIME TREE-WALK, SEVENOAKS. 


Tue street of cottages at Lime Tree-walk, 
Sevenoaks, of which we give an illustration 
to-day, were designed to remedy the growing 
want of houses for artisans and labourers caused 
by the high price of land in that neighbourhood 
and the restrictive covenants put upon all that 
was brought into the market for building pur- 
poses, which prohibited the erection of any house 
less than a villa. The consequence of this pro- 
hibition was that while many attractive cottages 
with garden plots were pulled down for the sake 
of their sites, none were built to replace. them 
except ona crowded site at an inconvenient dist- 
ance from the town, in a most unattractive posi- 
tion, where a poor quarter rapidly sprang up 
with all its attendant disadvantages. Fortunately 
it was possible to secure a field free from re- 
strictive covenants close to the centre of the 
town, and commanding lovely views over 
Kippington Park and the Holmesdale valley. 
Here a road was formed, and 24 cottages were 
built, containing a kitchen, parlour, and, with 
two exceptions, three bedrooms apiece. Hach 
has a small plot for flowers in front, and a small 
piece of ground at the back. They are built of 
concrete, with red brick dressings and red tiled 
roofs, and the dark-brown ironstones dug on the 
site have been used in the arches over the porches 
and in the columns under the outer gallery of 
two sets of cottages which occupy an upper floor. 
Near the entrance to the new street is a coffee- 
house, which goes by the name of the ‘‘ Lime 
Tree,’’ containing a large room, 40ft. by 20ft., 
suitable for public entertainments and private 
parties, a large bar and reading-room, and a con- 
siderable number of bedrooms for visitors. At- 
tached to the coffee-house is a garden and 
stabling. It is well frequented in the spring 
and summer by pleasure parties and school ex- 
cursions, as well as by regular customers. The 
ground was laid out and the buildings were 
designed by Mr. T. G. Jackson, M.A., architect, 
and the work was carried out by workmen 
employed under the direction of his clerk of 
works, Mr. E. Long. 
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The London County Council rejected on Tuesday 
the recommendations that they should undertake, 
as Metropolitan improvements, the widening of 
Knightsbridge, near Albert Gate, and of that part 
of the Albert Embankment formerly called High- 
street, Vauxhall, except on condition that the 
parishes of Kensington and Lambeth should 
contribute in each case one-fourth of the cost. The 
Camberwell Vestry propose the purchase of 48 acres 
of land near Peckham Rye, to be added to the 
common. The purchase money required was 
£50,925, and towards this £32,000 had been 
promised—£12,000 by the Charity Commissioners, 
and £20,000 from the Camberwell Vestry. It was 
decided that the Council should conditionally con- 
tribute the balance, not to exceed £18,000. 


The new National Museum and Library Buildings 
in Kildare-street, Dublin, will be opened by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland on the 29th inst. They 
have been built from the designs of Messrs. T. 
Newnham Deane and Son, of Dublin, who were 
successful in the final competition, and have been 
illustrated in our issues of Oct. 31, Nov. 14 and 28, 
oe The style is that of Sansovino’s Library at 

enice. 


St. Cuthbert’s Roman Catholic chapel at Gorgie, 
near Edinburgh, was opened on Sunday. The 
building, which will serve the double purpose of 
school and chapel, pending the erection of a church 
upon another part of the site, is of simple Gothic 
design. ‘The sanctuary has been richly decorated 
internally in colours and gold. The building is 
seated for a congregation of 250, can accommodate 
160 school-children, and has cost about £800. It, 
along with a presbytery on the same site, has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. J. B. Bennet, of 
Messrs. Buchanan and Bennet, 24, George-street, 
Edinburgh. 

The First Commissioner of her Majesty’s Works 
announces that in future the words ‘‘ which must be 
verified by the persons desirous of tendering ’’ will 
be omitted in the Board’s adyertisements for 
tenders for building works, 


week. 


of Tunstall. 
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COMPETITIONS. — 


Brrmonpsty Free Liprary.—We haye 
reason to believe that the final award ma 
the committee in this competition was 
accordance with the report of the professio 
assessor, Mr. George Elkington, F.R.I. 
neither were the premiums conferred as he a 
The committee reserved the right of making 
own selection, and, acting upon this clause, 
ultimate choice was determined in fayour o: 
Johnson’s plan. ‘This decision has be 
week ratified, and this design will be carri 
though thus far the consent of the Vestry 
erection of windows on the return front has 
actually been obtained. ‘The conditions 
competition provided that there should b 
windows on this elevation. ~~ = 

Firur rz Lis, Waues.—Five architects 
in designs for a new church at Fleur de Lis 
seat 300, at a costof not more than £1,500, 
the plan by Mr. HE. A. Johnson, of Abergay: 
has been chosen by the Trustees of the Gel 
Lectureship Endowment at their meeti 


SEE & —_________ 
CHIPS. 


A contract for a mission church in con 
with St. James’s Church, Moss Side, Manch 
has been accepted by the committee, and th: 
commenced. The outlay will be about £500. 
Geo. Macfarlane is the contractor for the y 
and the drawings have been prepared by Mr, 
Lowe, architect, of Manchester, und 
superintendence .the parish church was 
erected. ee <a eee 

The Society of Antiquaries of London has s 
a medal of Mr. Charles Roach Smith, in reco 
of his life-long services to archeology. Thisi 
first instance of such an honour being accordec 
fellow of the society, and a surplus of oy 
guineas accompanies the medal. = 


The Duke of Edinburgh, who was accom yt 
by the Duchess, presented the prizes at th 
School of Art on Monday. 


The Amphitryon Club and Aouste’s Resta 
are about to be housed in premises in Alber 
and Stafford streets, W., which are bein 
arranged by Messrs. J. W. Shillitoe and So 
Bury-St.-Edmunds, from plans by Mr. Joh 
Rhodes, of Clifford’s Inn. The. decorations will 
executed by M. Meilliers, of Margaret-street, 
under the architect’s superintendence, : 


The second excursion of the archeoli 
section of the Birmingham and Midland Ins 
took place on Friday in last week, when Melb 
Hall and Church, Derbyshire, and Ashby-d 
Zouch Castle and Church were visited, Mr 
Cotton acting as guide. " 


The alterations and enlargement of St. Marg: 
National Schools, Whalley Range, Manch 
have been commenced, in accordance with 
&c., approved by the Education Departmen 
Messrs. R. Neill and Sons, builders, of Manche 
cost about £1,100, under the superintend 
the architect, Mr. John Lowe, of Manchester. — 


A Select Committee of the House of Commons, — 
presided over by Mr. Woodall, passed the I 
incorporating a company with powers to co 
a circular .“‘ subway railway’’ around Gla 
The total length of this line will be over six: 
and the share and loan capital author: 
£937,500. This scheme has now been sancti 
by both Houses. 


A new Roman Catholic Church at Burn 
Somerset, adjoining a convent of French nuns 
just been opened. It has been built from 
by the Rev. A. J. C. Scholes, of Bridgwater, 


Plans have been prepared by Messrs. L. 
Falconer, architects, Blairgowrie, for the « 
at Clayquhat, Bridge of Cally, Perthshire, 0 
Free Church. The plans show a Gothic e 
seated for 200, with vestry and heating chamb 


Two elaborate memorial windows have just 
placed in Delph-hill Chapel, Bolton, illustratin 
, ‘Suffer Little Children’? and ‘‘Fe 
Sheep.’”? The work was painted in St. P 
Studio, Manchester, by Mr. W. G. Sutherla 


A new Primitive Methodist church, with sel 
underneath, isin course of erection at Congl 
from the designs of Mr. A. Tomkinson, arel 

The building, with fittings, will 
about £200. Mr. John Worrall, of Congleto: 
the contractor. 


The contract for the erection of the lecture-hallana 
schools connected with Withington Congregation@ 
Church has been accepted, and the work begu 
Messrs. Southern and Sons, contractors, of Sal 
involving an outlay of about £2,000, unde 
superintendence of Mr. J:hn Lowe, archi 
Manchester, 
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ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
COTTAGE AT HURLEY. 


RIGINALLY two cottages—one at back, 
and adjoining that shown in small sketch— 
this house is beautifully situated at Hurley-on- 
Thames, overlooking General Owen Williams’s 
park, being used as a summer boating residence. 
The alterations shown were carried out last 
winter, when the interior was largely remodelled. 
‘There were three entrances, one being done away 
with and thrown, with the two front rooms, into 
one large dining-room, now 22ft. 6in. by 14ft., 
without the bays. A good entrance-hall was 
formed, and porch added. In addition, the 
accommodation consists of drawing-room, large 
lobby, and six bedrooms. The new stoves and 
wooden mantels have been supplied by Messrs. 
Barnard Bishop. The oak fences and gates were 
from Messrs. Taylor and Brooking, of Dorking, 
the general work being carried out in the best 
possible manner by Mr. Y. J. Lovell, of Great 
Marlow, from plans by Mr. Spencer W. Grant, 
A.R.I.B.A., of 63, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL. 


Expiorations art Srrata Marceria.—The 
first week’s excavations on the site of the Mont- 
gomeryshire Abbey of Strata Marcella have been 
very successful and satisfactory. Mr. Charles 
Jones, F.S.A., had consulted Mr. Stephen 
Williams, F.R.I.B.A., Rhayader, who has charge 
of the excavations at Strata Florida. The site 
of Strata Marcella was indicated by the fact that 
some land near the Abbey Bank at Pool Quay 
was tithe free. The abbey was built in the 12th 
century. The firstimpetus given to the proposal 
to explore the site was the finding amongst the 
material which formed the weir in the Severn 
not far away of a beautiful floriated carved stone, 
which had evidently been the capital of an Early 
English column. Foundations of several walls 

ave been found, including those of the choir of 


Sr 


the monastic church. To the north of the 
chancel trenches have been dug, and have dis- 
closed a flagged space extending for 24ft. north 


and 25ft. west. The flags are in a good state of 
preservation, and one of them is 6ft. square. At 
the north of this space a skull and nearly a com- 
plete skeleton were found, and a large number of 
bones have been exhumed. Other discoveries 
include fragments of window tracery, odd pieces 
of iron, lead, and pottery, and many chips o 
stained glass. Some of the pavement tiles are 
of the same pattern as some found at Strata 
Florida. 
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The parish church of Bromfield, near Ludlow, 
was reopened on Thursday, the 24th July, after 
restoration. The oak roofs have been repaired, the 
walls panelled, and the church reseated with open 
seats of oak. A brass eagle lectern has been placed 
in the chancel. Stained-glass windows have been 
presented by the Bishop of Melanesia and two other 
donors. At the entrance of the churchyard a lych- 
gate of oak has been erected by Mrs. Selwyn, the 
vicar’s mother, in memory of her husband, George 
Augustus Selwyn, Bishop of New Zealand. The 
cost of the work, exclusive of the special gifts, has 
been nearly £3,500. The walls have been re-cast 
at a cost of a hundred guineas. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. J. Grosvenor, of Ludlow, from 
designs by Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., of 
Durham. 


At the last meeting of the Bath school board it 
was agreed to invite the whole of the Bath archi- 
tects to send in competitive designs for the new 
girls’ and infants’ school, which it is proposed to 
erect in Lower Bristol-road. 


Ata meeting of persons interested in a scheme 
for providing dwellings for the labouring classes in 
Manchester and Salford, held on Friday, it was 
decided to form a joint-stock company to be called 
“The Manchester and Salford Dwellings Cor- 
poration, Limited,’”’ with a capital of £250,000 in 
£5 shares. Plans were produced by Mr. J. Corbett 
of the suggested class of block of dwellings, and 
were referred to the committee, 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH HOLOGIGA! 
SOCIETIES. 


Exerrer.—The architects of this city hav 
recently formed an Architectural Association 
with the following as officers for the ensuin; 
year: President, Mr. John Hayward; Vice 
president, Mr. R. Medley Fulford. Council 
Messrs. J. Crocker, E. H. Harbottle, J. Jerman 
and J. M, Pinn. Hon: Sec.: Mr. E. G. Warren 
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CHIPS. 


Mr. @. H. Shorland, of Manchester, has jus 
supplied his patent warm-air ventilating Manches 
ter grates to St. Agnes Schools, Birch-in-Rusholme 
near Manchester. ; 


The South Wales Manure Company intend erect 
ing temporary slaughter-houses and stables a 
Cardiff, from plans by Mr. Charles C. Jones 
Cardiff. : 


Memorial stones were laid on the 21st inst., a 
Cockshutt, Salop, of a Primitive Methodist churel 
and school, to cost about £700. The building wil 
be of a Gothic character, with Ruabon red brie 
facings and Grinsill stone dressings. The plan 
have been prepared by Mr. A. Tomkinson, archi: 
tect, Tunstall, and the contractors are Mr. J. Woo¢ 

‘and Son, of Willaston. 


A new Roman Catholic church is in course 0 
erection at Aughrim, from plans by Mr. W. Hague 
of Dublin. Itis Early Gothic in style, consistin; 
of a nave and chancel, the outside dimensions bein; 
100ft. by 32ft. The walls and dressings are of loca 
| granite, and the roofs of pitch-pine. 


The death is announced of Mr. John Wray, fo 
the past eighteen years borough surveyor and engi 
; neer to the town commissioners of Enniskillen, an¢ 
for nearly forty years assistant county surveyor fol 
Fermanagh. 


An extensive roller floor mill is about to be buil 
at the East Bute Docks, near Cardiff, at an outlay 
of about £30,000. Mr. S. Rooney, of Cardiff, is th 
architect, and Messrs. W. Thomas and Co., of th 
same town, are the contractors. 
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hs 13 AND 14, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


) premises, which are situate at the 
corner of Denmark-street and Charing 
*oss-road, have recently been erected for Mr. 
7. Tongue by Messrs. Patman and Fothering- 
im. 

ee OO 2 


‘Two stained-glass windows, executed by Messrs. 
illiam Morris and Co., of Merton Abbey, have 
jis week been placed in the western ends of the 
 tth and south aisles of Leigh parish church. They 
ore drawn by Mr. E. Burne-Jones, A.R.A., and 
present ‘‘ Prayer ’’ and “‘ Praise,’’ being the last 
4 series of seven windows executed by the same 
m. The figures in the lower lights of the 
Prayer ” window are Enoch and Elijah ; in those 
_the “ Praise’? window, David and Solomon ; 
ule in the upper lights of each window a path 
pears and reappears leading upward, fenced and 
ected by angels, who are also looking upward. 
te tracery at the top is filled with the figure of an 
gel and sapphire templates. 


‘The local board of Knaresborough adopted on 
onday plans and a scheme prepared by M. Bal- 


ar, of Houghton-le Spring, for dealing with the 
Wage from both sides of the town on land near 
ambald Bridge, where it would be used for irri- 


Mion. The estimated outlay is £8,000; but at 
} ce i ipaly So first pet oe ae scheme, dealing 
; eastern, or most thic opulated part of 
Knaresborough, will be Saeted one 


The town council of Newcastle-on-Tyne have, by 
‘arge majority, rejected a committee’s plans for 
‘ting the present inadequate Town Hall and 
anicipal Offices, and decided to make only tem- 
tary changes at the existing buildings, referring 
& committee the question of providing a new 
yn hall on a site yet to be defined. - 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


4 hens forty-third annual meeting of this insti- 
tution took place on Thursday, the 24th July, 
at 4, Vernon-place, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 
Mr. George Plucknett, J.P. (hon. treasurer), 
occupied the chair in the unavoidable absence of 
Mr. J. W. Hobbs, J.P. (president). The report 
was read, in which the committee congratulated 
the subscribers on the circumstance that the 
income from all sources had been sufficient to 
meet the necessary expenditure of the year. 
This gave great satisfaction to the committee, 
and they desired to express their hearty thanks 
to Mr. J. W. Hobbs, J.P., for his able advocacy 
of the claims of the Institution, whereby the 
charity was substantially benefited. Whilst 
acknowledging with gratitude the success which 
had thus been achieved, the committee hopefully 
trusted that the subscribers would not relax in 
their annual support of the Institution, as only 
by persevering and united help of its well-wishers 
could it be made to prosper and to be continuous 


|in effecting the good it is doing. In the year 


there have been four deaths of pensioners. One 
man and one woman had been elected by the 
Institute of Builders, in accordance with the terms 
agreed upon by the Institute and the committee. 
The committee, with much regret, had to report 
the death of Sir Samuel Morton Peto, Bart., who 
was a trustee and a munificent contributor to the 
institution. He was president so far back as the 
year 1852. Mr. Frederick John Dove has been 
appointed a trustee in the place of the deceased 
baronet. The annual ball realised a profit of 
£55 5s. The annual dinner will take place, with 
the consent of the Worshipful Company of 
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Carpenters, at their hall, on Thursday, 6th 
November, when Mr. William Shepherd, who 
has kindly accepted the position of president 
of the institution for the ensuing year, will 
preside. 

The CuArrmMAN moved the adoption of the 
report. 

Mr. Tuomas Srreurnc seconded the resolution, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 

Cordial votes of thanks were passed to the 
president, the vice-presidents, trustees, treasurer, 
committee, and auditors. 

The CuArrMan next proposed that Mr. William 
Shepherd be the president for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Cuarces Russevu seconded the resolution, 
which was cordially adopted. 

A hearty vote of thanks was then accorded to 
Mr. Plucknett for presiding, and the proceedings. 


terminated. 
—______ © =a - 0 


The bronze Jubilee statue of the Queen at Win- 
chester—one of the best known works by Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, A.R.A.—has been unfortunately located 
from the first, and now it is undergoing a removal 
to a corner close to the windows of the County 
Council offices) When unveiled by the Princess 
Louise, the statue was placed in advance of the 
great entrance to the County Hall, but its appear- 
ance was marred by the low base on which it 
rested. Now the authorities are elevating and 
enlarging the base, but putting the whole work into 
the corner. 


The County Council of Stirling have decided to 
divide the jurisdiction into three districts for county 
surveyors, and to offer a salary of £225 a year for 
the most important of these, the eastern one, and 
£200 for each of the other two. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


HE Watkin Tower scheme has latterly been 

somewhat modest and retiring. Until the 
nt announcement that Sir Benjamin Baker 
; appointed engineer to the Tower Company, 
le was known as to the intention of the pro- 
ers, although certain rumours as to a site near 
rrow were abroad. Towards the end of last 
sk, however, some particulars as to the pro- 
ed position, &c., of the tower were given 
ing the course of an address by Sir Edward 
itkin to the shareholders of the Metropolitan 
ilway Company, ‘at their half- yearly meeting. 
would appear, ., therefore, that the Metro- 
tan Company and” the Tower Company, 
ugh. not in reality one and the same concern, 
y, for all practical purposes, be in future 
ognised as'closely allied ; for they have one 
i the same chairman, who, on the strength of 
readiness to ‘put a little of his money into 
, Tower,” advises shareholders in the railway 
do likewise. Moreover, it seems that with a 
w of accommodating the Tower Company the 
lway directors have purchased 28 acres of 
jund at Wembley Park, ‘‘ten minutes by 
nress, train from Baker-street Station’’ ; and 
} Tower people have under their consideration 
, question of using this site to erect their 
glish Hiffel, with a new station to be placed 
ryeniently on the spot. 
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Company’s terminus are to be executed with 
despatch. They have only recently commenced 
work on the proposed extensions, yet Mr. C. H. 
Parkes, the chairman of the company, states that 
they hoped to be able to utilise some portions of 
the new buildings for the suburban traffic by the 
end of August. The new accommodation will 
be a great relief to the station, especially 
as regards the main line platforms, at 
present too small and ill-adapted for» the 
purposes they have to serve. When complete, 
there will be six lines of rail into Liverpool- 
street Station, a fact that will do away with the 
necessity, as at present existing, and contrary to 
first principles of railway engineering, for trains 
entering the station to cross one another’s road. 
Tn connection with the station improvements will 
be the enlargement of the Liverpool-street 
Hotel; and not the least noteworthy of Mr. 
Parkes’ statements, with reference to the future 
of the Company’s terminus, is that referring to 
the increased facilities for providing for the 
accommodation of the working classes. ‘In 
facilitating a solution of a problem, to which I 
recently referred—viz., the rehousing of poor 
people turned out of their homes by improvement 
schemes, the Great Eastern Railway Company 
has done much good work. It issues tickets at 
such nominal rates as to enable the most poorly- 
paid artisan or operative to reside in the open 
country instead of the slums and rookeries of 
London. ‘The easy hours of the modern British 
working man should enable immense numbers to 
avail themselves of these facilities; and, from 
the G.E.R. Chairman’s remarks, I imagine that 
they have been thus appreciated, and to such an 
extent as to need additional and special provisions 
for the traffic. 


Also, Sir Edward proceeded to lay on the rose- 
our to the proposed structure, justifying 
nself possibly by the fact that the Eiffel iron- 
rk was of a ruddy hue. Otherwise, I do not 
» how, from a financial point of view, com- 
risons can be made between the success of the 
yer in the. centre of Paris, inaugurated, too, 
the time of a world’s fair of unparalleled 
lendour and extent; and a similar structure, 
jen minutes by express train from a metro- 
litan railway station,’’ remarkable chiefly for 
\sulphurous atmosphere, and only fashionable 
_the Eton y. Harrow day. But these financial 
nsiderations do not- greatly concern ourselves, 
d I would gladly abandon any hostile attitude 
therto shown in these columns, since now the 
wer is to be sufficiently far removed from the 
tropolis te prevent its becoming an intolerable 
id over-bearing eyesore. Although from 
‘ints of view elevated above the average 
ame of London chimney-pots, such as the 
vacus of -the Monument, the Stone and 
ylden galleries of St. Paul’s, and the summit 
' Bow steeple, and less breezy elevations even 
an these, we may, at times, be able to 
e the iron monster breaking the — distant 
izon, he yet will not peer down into un- 
pected nooks and crannies, as he would have 
‘ne had a central site been selected. We may, 
‘erefore, now regard the proposed tower scheme 
a harmless: adventure, providing we hold no 
ares in the concern, and may interest ourselves 
‘its progress and development. Unfortunately, 
\2 are at present much in the dark as to proposed 
tentions. I would imagine, however, that Sir 
mjamin Baker is to take im hand the design 
aced first in that memorable, nightmare-like 
mpetition, and to carry it into execution. 
his would certainly be rather hard on the de- 
‘gners; but I believe there was nothing stated 
_ the instructions to competitors as to the carry- 
g out of the design, and it is equally certain 
at 1t would not be easy to name a better man 
hi the work in hand than Sir Benjamin de 
orth Bridge. Considering the nature of his ex- 
lence, we may safely conclude that—financial 
vrangements going smoothly—the commence- 
jent of the tower will be tantamount to its 
ompletion, 


Itis a little unfortunate that the most desirable 
of the Metropolitan improvements proposed by a 
committee of the County Council should not have 
been agreed to by the Council. Between St. Mary 
Abbott?’s and Kensington Court there is a re- 
stricted thoroughfare that must appear to the least 
observant eye out of keeping with the surround - 
ings, and wholly inadequate for the daily traflic 
east and west. ‘he Metropolitan Board of Works 
failed to remedy the defect, and now the County 
Council have not arrived at any decision in the 
matter. In this case, however, one cannot blame 
the Council, for it seems that it is the Kensing- 
ton Vestry that is at fault. That close-fisted 
corporation would like to have all the fun of the 
fair, and no paying. In all the other improve- 
ments arranged by the London County Council, 
the local authorities have agreed to pay from 
one-quarter to one-half of the expenses entailed. 
Not so the Kensington Vestry, which refuses to 
contribute anything to the proposed widening of 
the great highway through this district. Whilst 
arguing that the improvement would be for 
the benefit of the community in general 
rather than for their own district, they must 
know well enough that it would enhance 
the values of the adjoining neighbourhood, and 
generally promote the welfare of Kensington. 
In throwing over the whole matter, therefore, 
the County Council have done wisely. It is a 
pity, indeed, that the Council cannot in some 
way compel the. Kensington Vestry to pay the 
moderate demand made; for the narrow road- 
way hinders traffic, and thus becomes a public 
nuisance which the local authorities should be 
made to remove. For the present the Council 
does well in leaving the selfish vestry to itself. 


There is now a good chance that matters 
relating to line of frontage, hitherto the cause of 
so much unpleasantness, may be future progress 
more smoothly. Under Clauses 30 to 41, in the 


In country districts the relative cost of site and 
ulding will rarely bear any comparison : so it 
ften happens in the heart of the City of London, 
aly here it is all the other way about. The 
‘orks to be done in the enlargement of Liverpool- 
ret Station, I learn from the G.E.R. Com- 
any’s meeting, will cost between £300,000 and 
400,000, The land required will cost the com- 
any no less than £700,000. The example may 
ot be so fair as it might, possibly, because in 
ee extension of the station it may be that much 
jee land required will merely be metalled and 
ott uncovered by buildings; at the same time 
te figures are instructive, and give an idea of 


te value of land on th i 
‘ation buildings. Seder ices dioce 


allowed against the decision of the superintending 
architect to a tribunal consisting of one member 
appointed by the County Council, one by the 
Council of theRoyal Institute of British Architects, 
and one by the Council of the Institution of 
Surveyors. On Tuesday last, at the continued 
consideration of the L.0.C. Bill by a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, Mr. Henry 
Currey was examined as to the desirability 
of the proposed tribunal of appeal, and stated 
that he considered it advisable that there 
should be an appeal against the decision of the 
superintending architect as to the general line 
of building, and that the tribunal of appeal 
proposed by the Bill was a satisfactory one. 
‘All architects will agree with Mr. Currey as to 
the usefulness of the proposed tribunal. It 


The additions to the Great Eastern Railway 


London County Council Bill, appeal will be 


165 


should constitute a safeguard against the many 
disagreements, heart-burnings, and annoyances 
caused by questions of frontage. The Bill, as 
most persons will be aware, is not yet law, but 
it is going on that way, the chairman of the 
committee announcing on Tuesday that the 
consideration of the clauses dealing with the 
question of appeal against decisions as to frontage, 
and other matters touching building legislation, 
would be proceeded with. 


Judging by the aspect of your correspondence 
columns last week, the competition world is. 
in anything but a contented frame of mind. I 
fear that so long as competitions remain there 
will be complaints, for where there is not genuine 
cause for complaint—in the one instance out of six 
—competitors imagine grievances. Mr. Duffield’s 
complaint, however, is, so faras I can gather, 
more than usually justified by the facts of the 
case. Readers may remember what I said as to 
the upshot of the West Hartlepool Brewery Com- 
petition, about as abominable as can well be 
imagined, if the information vouchsafed me was. 
correct. ‘‘X. Y. Z.’’ has a grievance if his facts. 
are as stated, and one that he shares with other 
competitors. But it appears to be the old ques- 
tion—If in a competition the promoters find a 
plan disregarding conditions, but more to their 
taste, are they to refrain from adopting it? Itis 
to be feared, whilst human nature remains as at 
present constituted, that the answer must be in 
the negative, hard as it may seem to the other 
competitors. A somewhat similar principle may 
be applied in Messrs. C. O. Ellison and Son’s. 
case, though that firm have some cause to com- 
plain of what appears to be a new-born drawback 
to dual competitions. At the same time, if by 
the action taken the Harrogate Town Council 
finally got a more complete design than if they 
had acted as your correspondents would have 
desired, is it to be expected that they would have: 
followed the latter course? I fear in this world 
that the hope is vain. In the near future com- 
petitions may be differently conducted, but at 
present I am afraid that there are many little 
imperfections from which competitors must 
suffer, actually or in imagination, and that 
architects must recognise this or leaye competi- 
tions to others who agree to put up with a cer- 
tain amount of chance-dealing. None the less 
should we constantly strive to blot out these 
defects in the competition system. GorTH. 


ee 


CHIPS. 


The local board of Burnham, Somerset, have ap- 
pointed Mr. Robt. A. Wilson as their surveyor, 
waterworks manager, and inspector of nuisances, in 
succession to Mr. John H. Palmer, resigned. Mr. 
Wilson has been assistant to Mr. Palmer for some 
years, practically carrying out all the duties of 
above appointment. There were twenty-five ap- 
plications, and the person appointed is allowed to 
practise as an architect and civil engineer within a 
radius of ten miles from Burnham. 


The Royal Ophthalmic Hospital, of which the 
foundation-stone was laid by the Prince of Wales 
on Thursday in last week, is being rebuilt from 
designs by Mr. Keith D, Young. 


According to the Allahabad Pioneer, the largest 
reservoir or artificial lake in the world is the great 
tank of Dhebar, 20 miles south-east of Udaipur, 
Rajpootana, which covers an area of 21 square 
miles. The masonry dam is 1,000ft. long by 95ft. 
high, 50ft. wide at the base, and 15ft. at the top. 


Among the dissolutions of partnership announced 
in Friday’s Gazette are those of Chambers and 
Roberts, Lowestoft and Cannon-street, City, archi- 
tects; and F, and H. Francis and Sons, Old Broad- 
street, City, architects and surveyors, as far as 
regards R. I. C. Francis. 


Mr. William Stringfellow, A.M.I.C.E., for the 
last four years assistant borough surveyor of 
Southampton, has been appointed assistant borough 
and water engineer of Cheltenham. 


The memorial stone of a new chancel for St. 
Thomas’s parish church, St. Helen’s, Lancs, was: 
jaidon the 24th July. In addition to the chancel, 
the scheme includes the erection of several vestries, 
an organ chamber, heating apparatus, &c., and the 
contract, for £2,800, has been taken by Colonel 
Rothwell, of St. Helen’s. The work is being carried 
out from plans and designs prepared by Messrs. 
Aldridge and Deacon, of Liverpool, and will be 
completed in March next. 


On Saturday morning a destructive fire broke 
out at 6, Orange-street, Red Lion-square, W.C., on 
the premises of Mr. J. T. Bassano, plumber, and 
resulted in the destruction of the entire premises. 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


| WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 


4 Mae double-page assemblage forms the 
eighteenth group of portraits given in the 
Burtpinc News of living British architects in 
this series since the commencement of the year. 
The first photograph on the sheet is that of Mr. 
George Corson, of Leeds, who was articled to the 
late Walter Newall, of Dumfries, an architect 
of large practice in the south of Scotland, and 
who contributed many drawings and specifica- 
tions of executed works to Loudon’s ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Architecture.’’? Mr. Corson has had 
an extensive practice in Leeds and its district 
for many years. The Municipal Buildings, Free 
Library, and School Board Offices were built some 
years ago from his designs at a cost of about 
£100,000, and the Grand Theatre at a cost of 
over £60,000 for land and buildings. He is now 
engaged upon a large extension of the Leeds 
General Infirmary, and the following are among 
his past works:—The Leeds Medical School in 
Park-street, 1864; in Park-row, Leeds, the 
offices of the Scottish Widows’ Fund, and busi- 
ness premises for Mr. A. Ramsden and Messrs. 
Headland ; in Wellington-street, warehouses for 
Messrs. Sykes, Cooper (two), Lupton (following 
one by . R. Corson, of Manchester), and 
Ledgard (three); in Commercial-street, business 
premises for Messrs. Harvey. and Reynolds; in 
Kast Parade, auction rooms for Hepper and 
Sons, and for the same firm a horse and carriage 
repository and auction rooms in York-place and 
Park-place; for the Leeds Infirmary, nurses’ 
house and other works; the brewery of Messrs. 
J. Tetley and Son almost entirely reconstructed ; 
a mansion for the late F. W. Tetley, at Foxhill, 
near Leeds, and another at Spenfield for J. W. 
Oxley, banker; St. Clement’s, St. Silas’, and 
St. Edmund’s churches; parsonages for these 
and for St. Simon’s, and schools for St. Silas’ 
and St. Mark’s; board schools at Bewerley- 
street (the first under the Act), and Green-lane, 
Leeds, and at Pateley Bridge, and a house for 
Mr. Ingleby at the latter place; at Bradford, a 
warehouse in Scotch Baronial style for Mr. 
Walter Dunlop; at Ripon, extensive additions 
to the grammar-school, and schools at Hamps- 
thwaite; at Headingley, his own residence, 
Dunearn, St. Michael’s Mount, St. Ives, the 
Parish Institute, and the cemetery, chapels, and 
lodge at Lawn’s Wood; anda number of other 
houses in the neighbourhood of Leeds, and 
additions to others. In competitions, besides the 
buildings carried out, he obtained the first prize 
of 750 guineas in the first competition for the 
Glasgow Municipal Buildings—this was not pro- 
ceeded with, however, owing to the action of the 
assessor, Mr. Charles Barry, who advised the 
Corporation privately that the proposed expendi- 
ture ought to be increased from £150,000 to 
£250,000; the first prize of 300 guineas for 
designs for laying out Roundhay Park for the 
Leeds Corporation, which, however, was not 
carried out, the little that was done being 
intrusted to the borough surveyor; the second 
premium for the Leeds Royal Exchange, the 
third premium for Nottingham Municipal 
Buildings, and the second for Burnley. He has 
also acted as assessor in several competitions, 
quite recently in that for the Montpellier Baths 
at Harrogate. Mr. Corson was the first presi- 
dent of the Leeds Architectural Society. The 
portaut given is by Mr. Donald Mclver, of 

eeds. 


Mr. James Lewis Thomas is a native of South 
Wales, and was educated at Christ’s College, 
Brecon, and King’s College, London. After 
finishing his articles in Wales he was for some 
time in the office of Messrs. Grissell and Peto at 
the Houses of Parliament to learn measuring. In 
1844 he was appointed by the Master-General of 
the Ordnance to the Royal Engineer Depart- 
ment, and was employed at the Tower of London 
under F.M. Sir Linton Simmons, R.E., in super- 
intending the erection of the Waterloo Barracks, 
designing the officers’ quarters, and restoring the 
old towers in the Ballium Wall, for which the 
experience gained at the Houses of Parliament 
eminently qualified him. He then served from 
1848 to 1854 in the West Indies, and while 
quartered in Antigua was appointed Colonial 
Architect by Governor Mackintosh with the con- 
sent of the Master-General of the Ordnance, for 
the purpose of restoring the public buildings and 
churches destroyed in a disastrous earthquake 
and hurricane. On returning to England in 
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1855, during the Crimean War, he was appointed 
permanently to the War Office as deputy sur- 
veyor, and in that capacity designed the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Netley, and had the honour of 
exhibiting his drawing of the buildings in bird’s- 
eye perspective to the Queen on the occasion of 
her Majesty laying the foundation-stone on the 
19th May, 1856. The Permanent Barracks at 
Aldershot were also designed by Mr. Thomas, as 
well as the Royal Pavilion, on which occasion he 
was honoured with the personal advice of the late 
Prince Consort. During his long service at the 
War Office many other important public works 
too numerous to mention in all parts of the 
United Kingdom and abroad were designed by 
Mr. Thomas. The Memorial Convalescent 
Cottage Home at Bournemouth, erected to the 
memory of the late Lord Herbert of Lea, who 
during his presidency at the War Office as Secre- 
tary of State was conspicuous for his devotion to 
the comfort of the soldier and as the great 
pioneer of sanitary reform, was also designed by 
Mr. Thomas and presented to the committee as a 
tribute of respectful regard for the memory of 
his revered chief. In the progress of this work 
Mr. Thomas had the benefit of Miss Florence 
Nightingale’s advice, who afterwards selected 
that design to illustrate one of her works on 
hespital construction. In 1882 Mr. Childers, the 
Secretary of State for War, appointed Mr. 
Thomas Chief Surveyor of the War Department, 
which appointment he now holds. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1872; Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1879; Fellow of the Royal Archeolo- 
gical Society in 1880; Fellow of the Royal 
Colonial Society, and Member of the Society of 
Arts. In Freemasonry, Mr. Thomas is a Past 
Grand Officer in the United Grand Lodge of 
England since 1878. In 1851 he was married to 
the eldest daughter and co-heiress of the Hon. 
Henry Cecil Hodges, nephew of the first 
Marquess of Exeter, by whom he has several 
sons. The portrait is by the London Stereoscopic 
Company. 

Mr. Wm. Landless, architect to the Leeds 
School Board, had the advantage of being trained 
in the office of his uncle—Mr. Burnet, of Glasgow 
—who for many years has carried on an extensive 
practice in the city of Glasgow and throughout 
the West of Scotland. Mr. Landless was born 
in 1847, and commenced business on his own 
account about the year 1873. It was at this time 
that the Tramway Act became law, and Mr. 
Landless was largely employed by the Direc- 
torate. He has also accomplished a variety of 
work in and around Glasgow, both for com- 
mercial and domestic purposes, his principal 
building, and the one by which he is best known, 
being the Glasgow Asylum for the Blind, opened 
by Lord Rosebery ; a large structure designed in 
the Scottish Baronial style, situate to the north 
of the cathedral and distinguished by its 
hexagonal tower and spire. Mr. Landless was 
latterly occupied in the building of schools, and 
has carried out some of the schools erected by 
the Glasgow Board; he has also been employed 
by the Govan School Board, having erected for 
that body the large school situate on the 
lands of Partick-hill, which was opened by the 
late Mr. Craig-Sellar, M.P. Mr. Landless’s 
connection with school boards and his experience 
gained thereby led to his present appointment in 
1889 under the Leeds School. Board, to which 
body he had previously rendered preliminary 
services. He has at the present time four new 
schools on hand, as well as additions to older 
ones. Mr. Landless held the office of hon. 
treasurer to the Glasgow Institute of Architects 
for some years, and was vice-president, and 
subsequently president, of the Architectural 
Section of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow. 
The portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. 
Wormald, of Leeds. 

Prof. T, Hayter Lewis, F.S.A., was born on 
9th July, 1818. He was articled pupil to the 
late Mr. Joseph Parkinson, of Sackville-street, 
Piccadilly, in 1837 was admitted as a student 
of the Royal Academy, and in 1839 won a silver 
medal of the R.A. in the class of Architecture. 
Afterwards he entered the office of Sir William 
(then Mr.) Tite, and travelled in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Sicily, and Greece in company, for 
the most part, with Mr. Ewan Christian and the 
late Sir Horace Jones. A large number of his 
sketches then made were published in various 
numbersof the Architectural Publication Society’s 
“‘Dictionary.’’ Soon after his return he entered 
into partnership with Mr. T. Finden, brother of 


In 1860 he succe 


Ashpitel) in the voluntary examination of 
Institute. In 1865 he was elected Profe: 
of Architecture and Construction at Univer; 
College, where, in 1871, he acted as Dean of 
Faculty of Arts. In subsequent years he ag | 
travelled in Germany, Italy, Greece, Alge 
Egypt, Palestine, &c., papers by him relat, 
to these countries being included in the Trans| 
tions of the R.I.B.A., Biblical and Brit) 
Archeological, and other societies. He design) 
at various times, the Alhambra (originally hj, 
for a scientific society), the north and south si| 
of the intended quadrangle to University Colle, 
the schools and other extensive buildings gq 
nected with them, many buildings for private ¢ 
public use in London, and mansions in yari) 
parts of the country; but in 1869, owing’ 
severe illness, gave up the greater part of | 
practice. In 1881 he resigned his professors] 
at University College (having on two separ) 
occasions obtained leave of absence owing 
continued illness), and was then elected Hmeri 
Professor. He is the author (in addition | 
various detached essays) of the articles 
‘¢ Ancient and Modern Architecture’ in then 
edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” ( 
Medieval portion being written by the late G. 
Street, R.A.), and of the annual review of arc 
tecture in the ‘‘ Companion tothe Almanac” » 
1885, 1886, and 1887, when he resigned, owi 
to his absence abroad. With Colonel Sir ©.’ 
Wilson he annotated Mr. Aubrey Stewai 
translation of Procopius on Justinian Buildin 
and in 1888 wrote ‘‘The Holy Places of Je 
salem,’’ published by Mr, John Murray. P. 
fessor Lewis is one of the executive commit 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and also 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund and ot 
societies. His photograph was taken this y 
in Jerusalem by Mr. G. Krikorian, of that cit 
Mr. Thomas Chambers Hine, F.S.A., was 
architect to the Nottingham Castle Museum 2 
Gallery of Art, and originator of the proj: 
In addition to most of the works enumerated 
the number of this periodical of January 1 
last as executed in conjunction with his s 
Mr. G. T. Hine, Mr. Hine, sen., was previou 
concerned as architect in works mainly consist 
of the Great Northern Station at Nottingh: 
and the buildings on that line between Notti 
ham and Grantham, three of the Nottingh 
churches, the General Hospital, and Corn] 
change, and some thirty of the principal wa 
houses and factories connected with the lace: 
hosiery manufacture in this town; the erecl 
or restoration of between thirty and forty pai 
churches in the Midland Counties, and on 
Ireland, various parsonage houses and school 
connection therewith; numerous domestic 
other buildings in Nottingham, Liverp 
Newark, Grantham, and Peterborough; 
Bentinck Memorial, Mansfield; Broughton H 
near Manchester; Cranfield Court, in Bedfc 
shire; and the partial rebuilding of Appl 
Hall, Leicestershire; Ogston Hall, Derbysh 
and Flintham and Gonalstone Halls in Nott 
hamshire; also, since 1854, the laying-ou 
the Nottingham Park estate, and the erectio1 
houses thereon, under the administration of 
fifth Duke of Newcastle and the trustees of 
present Duke. ‘The portrait is from the cam 
of Mr. Arthur Neale, of Nottingham. " 
Mr. G. C. Inskip, F.R.1.B.A., the Presi 
of the Royal Victorian Institute of Architect 
partner of the well-known firm of Inskip 
Robertson, architects, &c., Melbourne, 18 
second son of the late Mr. Harry Inskip, a k 
mill-owner of Hertford, who was well kn 
and respected in Hertfordshire and adjout 
counties. Mr. Inskip was educated at Brig] 
in Sussex, and finally completed his studie 
Germany under the Rev. A. Dammann, D.. 
Hanover, during which time he visited man 
the principal cities of Europe. Mr. Inskip 
articled to Messrs. Tress and Chambers 
Queen-street, in the City of London, archit 
in extensive practice, being architects to sev 
of the large City companies, and surveyor 
some of the City parishes. Mr. Inskip 
completing his articles paid several visits to 
Continent to complete his architectural stu 
On first arriving in Australia he practise 
profession for several years in Stawell, wher 
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Station Hotel at Newcastle. The photograph 
given herewith is by Mr. W. P. Glaisby, of 
York. 


an extensive practice. Some seven years 
Mr. Inskip visited Western Australia as 
tect for the Union Bank of Australia, Ld., 
ank buildings for this corporation in Perth, 
iantle, Geraldton, Roebourne, and Albany 
, erected from his designs. Mr. Inskip was 
irchitect for the head office of the Western 
ralian Bank, Perth, and was appointed 
‘tect to superintend the erection of the Perth 
edral, which is now nearly completed, the 
nal plans of which were prepared by the late 
Blackett, of Sydney. Mr. Inskip has erected 
ge number of important buildings in Vic- 
“and neighbouring colonies, amongst others 
Yawell Free Library, several churches, ware- 
es, shops, hotels, mills, hospitals (including 
{elbourne Convalescent Hospital for Women), 
sesidences of the late Mr. D. McKellar, of 
‘ella Station, Mr. Chas. Ayrey, of War- 
‘oke Station, and several large residences in 
juburbs of Melbourne, and many bank build- 
in various parts of the colony, and has per- 
“had as varied a practice as any architect in 
solony. Mr. Inskip is a Fellow of the Royal 
‘itute of British Architects, London ; a Fellow 
ie Royal Victorian Institute of British Archi- 
'j; a member of the Royal Society of Victoria, 
“His portrait was taken by Messrs. John- 
‘e, O’Shannessy and Co., of Melbourne. 
x. George Truefitt, F.R.I.B.A., whose por- 
we give to-day, wasa pupil at the age of 
\f the elder Cottingham. He was articled 
‘five years, and then had an appointment at 
, with the late Sancton Wood, and afterwards 
1 Eginton, of Worcester. He then went 
1 his friend, Calverd Vaux, on a walking” 
+ through France and Germany, taking 
yeen 400 and 500 sketches. On his return, 
ough very young, he competed for the Army 
' Navy Club in Pall Mall, a most successful 
petition for him, as his design brought him 
“of the best of friends and clientsin Mr., 
i'w Sir) William Cunliffe Brooks, M.P., for 
ym he has worked ever since. Mr. Truefitt 
erected buildings in 25 different counties; he 
| put up 15 churches and chapels, including St. 
orge’s, Tufnell Park ; St. George’s, Worthing; 
‘John’s, Bromley, Kent; Davyhulme church, 
‘shire; Blakemere, Herefordshire, &c.; and 
ored 10 churches. He has erected 8 rectory 
| ses ; 7 schools; 13 banks in London, Man- 
‘ster, Altrincham, Blackburn; 7 large halls 
ii church rooms; 170 houses and mansions, 
‘luding a large house at Antibes, in the South 
France; 20 various buildings; 44 cottages 
q lodges. Amongst his works he has laid out 
‘ge sums of money in the forest of Glen Tana, 
ferdeenshire, for Sir William Brooks, in 
‘hitectural buildings, and he is now engaged 
extensive restorations and additions to Aboyne 
(stle (also in Aberdeenshire), the residence of } 
{)} Marquis of Huntly. He has also been 
hitect to the Tufnell estate for over 20 years. 
/. Truefitt has been, and is, a hard worker, he 
aself having made the whole of his designs, 
wings, working drawings, specifications, and 
sspective, coloured, or in penandink. Com- 
jitions have therefore been easy with him, as 
{xy never cost him anything but his own time, 
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CHIPS. 


On Saturday the King of the Belgians opened the 
new Musée des Beaux-Arts, Antwerp, which has 
been designed by MM. Winders and Van Dyck. It 
is one of the largest buildings in Belgium, and shows 
the works of art to great advantage as to lighting 
and classification. 


The Local Board of Bideford have adopted plans 
submitted by Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.K., for an 
additional storage reservoir at Bideford. The work 
will be entrusted to Mr. Baldwin Latham’s superin- 
tendence. The new reservoir will be situated at 
the head of the existing reservoir; it will hold at 
least ten million gallons of water, and will 
probably cost rather under £5,000, exclusive of a 
piece of land yet to be acquired. 


A committee has been formed for raising a 
memorial in Manchester Cathedral to the late 
Dean Oakley. 


A public park is about to be 
city of Wakefield, partly by gifts in land and 
money, and partly by subscriptions, the latter 
amounting to £3,600. An area of 28 acres will be 
secured, including Lawe Hill and the adjoining 
plateau. 

The Bishop of Bedford consecrated the new south 
aisle of the Martyrs’ Memorial Church, in St. 
John’s-road, Clerkenwell, on Saturday afternoon. 


A sub-committee of the Edinburgh town council 


provided for the 


} 


have commissioned Mr. Charles McBride to execute 
a marble bust of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, to be placed 
in the new Public Library just completed from Mr. 
G. Washington Browne’s designs. In recognition 
of Mr. Carnegie’s generous gift to that institution, 
the town council recently voted one hundred guineas 
for the bust. 

Mr. Alexander Saunderson, builder, of Whit- 
tington, Salop, got into a wrong train at Oswestry 
one day last week, and hastily leaped from it while 
in motion, rolling beneath the carriages. His left 
leg has been amputated below the knee, and he is 
making a good recovery. 


The Warneford Hospital at Leamington is about 
to be altered and enlarged, from stata by Mr. 
Keith D. Young, of London. The works will 
include the provision of better sleeping accommo- 
dation, a recreation and dining-room for the nurses, 
rooms for a junior house-surgeon, and more beds 
for the patients. The outlay will be between £8,000 
and £9,000. 


The Lords Committee have passed the preamble 
of the Bill for removing gates and bars from the 
streets of London. They decided that it was not 
necessary to insert a compensation clause ; but they 
desired that a clause should be prepared providing 
that wood pavement shall be put down where it 
may be considered necessary. The Bill has now 
passed both Houses. 


The parish church of St. Nicholas, Great Yar- 
mouth, the largest parish church in England, is 
now entering upon its fifth portion of restoration. 
The parts under treatment are the north and south 
chancel aisles, and £5,000 is required to carry the 
works out. The main features of this restoration 
consist in rebuilding the two large eastern windows, 
both of enormous size, and of restoring both roofs. 


Justices Day and Grantham have granted a rule 
calling upon the Vestry of St. Mary, Newington, 
to show cause why a mandamus should not issue 
requiring the vestry to approve a plan of drainage 
at the New-street Station of the City and South- 
wark Subway, the Vestry having declined to do so 
because the station was built in advance of the 
building line. 

M. Bernhofer, an Austrian engineer, has found 
that Portland cement resists the action of frost 
better when mixed with soda. One of his experi- 
ments consisted in making a mortar composed of 
one litre of cement, one litre of lime, three litres of 
river sand, mixed with two litres of water, in which 
one litre of crystallised soda had been dissolved. 
The mortar withstood a temperature of 314° below 
zero Centigrade, and a subsequent baking in an 
oven. 

On Wednesday week the foundation-stones of a 
new Wesleyan Chapel, for Stanley, in the Shotle 
Bridge and Consett Circuit, co. Durham, were laid. 
The design is Early English. Accommodation is to 
be provided for 400 worshippers, 
estimated at £1,600. The architects are Messrs. 
John Smith and Son, Shotley Bridge, while the 
contractors are Messrs. Routledge, Dunfield Plain, 
and Mordue, of Dipton. 


The corner-stone of a new north aisle was laid 
on Friday at Mexborough parish church, under the 
auspices of the Phoenix Lodge of Freemasons, by the 
Grand Master of the West Riding of Yorkshire. It 
is proposed to raise about £600 for the work of 
restoration. 


4 he reckons that of all the work he has done, 
‘out three-fourths of it has been the result of 
(npetitions—a good hint to young men. Mr. 
‘uefitt is now giving up his London practice 
his elder son and a cousin, a former pupil, 
himself now residing at his picturesque home 
| Shelsley Lodge, Worthing, which is filled 
th choice curiosities which he has been col- 
vting ever since he was first a pupil; and here 
good health, which we wish he may continue 
4 he will go on with his Scotch work, and so 
‘t quite give up his professional duties which 
sve always been such a pleasure to him, but so 
to give him plenty of time to enjoy the 
‘auties of a seaside life to the end of the 
apter. 

Mt. William Bell has been connected with the 
orth-Eastern Railway Company for about 30 
vars, the last 12 of which he has acted as archi- 
ict to the railway company ; during which time 
» has carried out a very many large and im- 
ortant buildings on the system at various places 
tween the Humber and the Tweed. Amongst 
hich are the completion of York Station and 
te additions to Leeds Station; new stations 
" arlington, Sunderland, &c. ; warehouses at 
est Hartlepool, Tyne Dock, Hull, &c.; loco- 
pone and carriage works at Gateshead, Dar- 
igton, York, and Hull; and at the present 
me 18 carrying out extensive additions to the 
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BryetEy.—A new cottage hospital built and 
furnished at a cost of £2,500 has just been opened 
on the side of Ferncliffe Hill, overlooking the 
Aire Valley. It has been erected from the de- 
signs of Messrs. Armistead and Parkinson, of 
Bingley and Bradford. It has a south-westerly 
aspect, and the frontage is 78ft. A verandah is 
provided in the front of the hospital, and a corri- 
dor runs the full length of the building, lighted 
by a window at each end, the lavatories being 
placed at the ends. The front is occupied by 
male and female wards of five beds each, and 
rooms for the convalescents and the matron, the 
male ward and the convalescent room being to 
the right. The full length of the back of the 
building is occupied by two single-bed wards, 
matron’s and nurses’ rooms, medical officer’s 
room, and bath-room. At the rear in a separate 
wing are the kitchen and domestic offices, whilst 
on the first floor in the front are two spare rooms. 
The woodwork throughout is of pitch-pine, var- 
nished, and the walls and ceilings are of white 
plaster. The heating has been carried out by 
Messrs. Constantine, of Manchester. Fireplaces 
are also fixed in the rooms. The vitiated air will 
be extracted by Boyle’s ventilators. The build- 
ing is of one story, and is built of pitch-faced 
stone, with ashlar dressings. The chief con- 
tractors were:—Mason’s work, Mr. W. Foster, 
Bingley ; joiners, Messrs, W. R. and R. Atkin- 
son, Bingley; and plumbers, Mr. C. Howroyd, 
Bradford. 


Dunpuane.—In the course of the restoration 
of the cathedral, now in progress from plans by 
Mr. Rowand Anderson, of Edinburgh, there has 
been found embedded in the south wall of the 
south aisle, and partly in the wall of the tower, 
just above the main door entrance in this aisle, 
a stone pillar. It has been taken out altogether 
and laid aside for further examination. The 
pillar measures 4ft. long and is 18in. in diameter. 
There is no trace of what it could be supporting, 
although its foundation was well packed. ‘The 
work of restoration is making good progress, and 
the south aisle is nearly complete. ‘The keystone 
of a window has just been put in in the south 
aisle. It rises to a height of 30ft., with three 
columns, and is surmounted with tracery work. 
All the upper portion of this window is new, and 
there was little or nothing to guide the architect 
in his design, as the window has been minus the 
traceried head for centuries, but the reconstruc- 
tion is in harmony with the rest of the building. 


Epixsurcu.—The commemoration stone of the 
new asylum for the insane at Craighouse, near 
Edinburgh, has been laid by the Earl of Stair. 
In 1878 the managers acquired from the late Col. 
Gordon of Cluny the estate of Craighouse, the 
old mansion of which was at once utilised asa 
retreat for patients of the higher class. The 
managers finally resolved to build a new asylum, 
with detached villa residences, a little to the west 
of the old mansion-house, the latter being still 
retained in its entirety. The new asylum is 
designed to accommodate about 150 patients of 
the better class. The plans were prepared by 
Mr. Sydney Mitchell from rough designs by Dr. 
Clouston, the physician-superintendent of the 
Institution. - The cost as contracted for will 
amount to nearly £66,000, besides outlay on 
heating, painting, furnishing, &c. Mr. Lownie 
is the contractor. 


Natrona AssoctaTion or BurLpErs or GREAT 
Brrratn.—The annual meeting of this associa- 
tion was held in the Hartley Institution, South- 
ampton, on Wednesday week. Representatives 
from London, Liverpool, Manchester, Hull, 
Sheffield, Bristol, and most of the other large 
towns in the kingdom attended. At the general 
meeting the labour question, the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, and the arrangement with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for a new 
form of contract were the subjects discussed. 
The members dined together at the South-Western 
Hotel in the evening. 


Pentre. — St. Peter’s Church, Pentre, 
Glamorganshire, was consecrated on Monday, 
the 28th ult. Mr. F. R. Kempson, of Birchy- 
field, Herefordshire, is the architect. The design 
consists of a lofty nave, side aisles, western 
tower, south porch, chancel, chancel aisles, 
roofed transept-wise, and having upper floors in 
each for organ and auxiliary choir, and morning 
|chapel. There are clergy and choir vestries, a 


connecting passage behind the east wall of the 
chancel, which gives direct communication 
between the clergy vestry and morning chapel. 
The architecture is of thirteenth-century cha- 
racter throughout. Free use has been made of 
constructional colour in a yariety of different 
kinds. of stone, brickwork, alabaster, marbles, 
mosaic, tiles, and painted glass. The reredos is 
in alabaster, combined with marbles, mosaic, 
and sculpture. Above the reredos is a great 
triplet, which occupies the whole width of the 
chancel, the lights being filled with painted glass 
representing the ‘‘ Ascension.’’ ‘The completion 
of this subject is in mosaic (not yet fixed) which 
_extends over fhe arches of triplet up to the line 
of the roof. The pulpit is in stone of different 
. éolours. The font is composed of a variety of 
 richly-coloured marbles. he morning chapel 
_has a reredos in mosaic with three lights over it, 
“of ‘avhich the upper one is filled with painted 
glass representing our Saviour as ‘‘The Re- 
deemer,”? and the lower one figures of ‘‘ St. 
_Peter?’.and ‘St. John.’? The works have 
been carried out by Mr. Thomas Collins of 
~ewkesbury. 


* » Stamrorp.-~-The parish church of St. Mary is 
undergoing-an extensive scheme of restoration 
from plans.by Mr. John D. Sedding, of London. 
The chancel is to be entirely repaved in marble 
and stone, and the chancel roof is to be decorated. 
Screens will be put up between the chancel and 

-side chapels and the nave, and parclose screens 
between the:side chapels and the chancel. The 
old ‘heating apparatus has been removed, anda 
system of heating introduced which has involved 
relaying the floor of the nave. This will be 
paved with stone, while wood blocks will form 
the flooring beneath the sittings. One of the 
important alterations will be the removal of the 
organ from the north to the south side of the 
chancel. It has hitherto stood in the Golden 
Choir, the chapel of our Lady and a former 
chantry. By the organ’s removal the architectural 
features of the chantry, in which a new stained 
east window will be placed, will be opened to 
view. An altar will also be erected in the chapel, 
so that it can be utilised for morning service. At 
the junction of the wall of the north aisle with 
the Lady-chapel the doors and stairway leading 
to the rood-loft have been discovered and opened 
out. The walls of the church will be cleansed, 
the altar raised, and new seats for clergy and 
choir are to be put up. The contractors for the 
nave are Messrs. Roberts, of Stamford, and for 

.,the chancel Messrs. Trask, of Norton, Somerset. 
-The cost of the general outlay on repairs will 
amount to over £2,500. 


Watxerr-on-Tyne.—A brass-foundry has just 
been completed at Walker for Messrs. John 
Mills and Sons, whose premises in Forth-street, 
Newcastle, have been acquired by the North 
Eastern Railway Company. The site is bounded 
by roads on three sides, and covers an acre of 
land. The buildings already finished are ranged 
round two sides of the site, the large brass- 
foundry being placed in the centre of the site. 
The chief offices and stores abut on the road from 
Newcastle to Shields, the length of frontage being 
over 200ft. The office block includes on ground 
floor the clerks’ and cashier’s offices, lavatory, 
and staircase, and on the first floor rooms of the 
principals, experimenting and other private 
apartments. ‘he principal workshop for turning 
and finishing is 130ft. by 38ft., and has a high 
open roof, ventilated with extracting and inlet 
shafts, and lighted with windows having arched 
heads. Opening off this shop are the foreman’s 
office, fitters, polishing, and pattern shops, pipe 
store, &c. The brass-foundry, 80ft. by 40ft., is 
30ft. high, and is fitted with travelling cranes, 
crucibles, casting pits, stoves for tempering, &c. 
The boiler-house adjoins, as well as the smithy. 
The chimney stack from the boiler-house 
terminates in a cornice, having mosaic panels, 
with the name of the firm worked in. The 
showrooms and stores for lighter articles and 
electricians’ shops are placed on the first floor, 
accessible from shops below. The chief external 
elevation is broken up with pilasters dividing the 
windows, and continued into dormers having 
mullioned lights and shaped Queen Anne gables. 
The works have been designed by Mr. W. H. 
Knowles, Granger-street West, N ewcastle, Mr. 
Walter Scott being the contractor. 
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The foundation-stone of Kington Mission Church, 
Herefordshire, was laid to-day. The architects 
employed are Messrs, Kempson and Fowler. 
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Avcumiruiz, N.B.—A new fishing harbour 
is being constructed at Auchmithie, a fishing 
village on the Forfarshire coast, between three 
and four miles north-east from Arbroath. The 
work will cost about £4,500, and the plans show 
a pierhead carried out about 65ft. from the rocks, 
inclosing part of the natural harbour. Taking 
advantage of the rocks, the new harbour runs at 
nearly right angles to the natural harbour for a 
distance of 260tt. in a north-easterly direction, 
and then at right angles for a further distance of 
230ft. in a direction of about north-west. The 
works were begun in January last with the 
excavation of the area inclosed by the pier, which 
has been deepened, part of it to the extent of 
2ft. below low water, and part of it to the depth 
of low water. It is expected that the work will 
be completed early next year. Mr. Barron, 

K., is the engineer, and the contractor is Mr. 
John Malcolm, Thurso. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


THE Lonpon Country Councin Brru.—The con- 
sideration of this Bill was continued on Tuesday 
before the Committee of the House of Lords.—Mr, 
Henry Currey, F.R.I.B.A., examined by Mr. 
Cripps, Q.C., said he considered it advisable that 
there should be an appeal against the decision of the 
superintending architect to the County Council as 
to the general line of building, and in his opinion 
the tribunal of appeal proposed by the Bill was a 
satisfactory one, consisting as it did of one member 
appointed by the County Council, one by the Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and one 
by the Council of the Institution of Surveyors, and 
a proviso being inserted to the effect that the two 
last-named members of the tribunal should not be 
members of, or in any way connected with, the 
Council. After hearing counsel on both sides, the 
Committee decided to proceed with the considera- 
tion of Clauses 30 to 41, by which the County 
Council sought power to approve plans under the 
Metropolitan Building Act, 1855; power of appeal 
against the certificate of the architect as to the 
general line of buildings ; power to authorise larger 
buildings without party-walls; the defining of the 
line constituting the centre of the roadway ; power to 
make by-laws with respect to materials for 
plastering and within 3ft. of sites; power with 
regard to the use of houses as public buildings; as 
to giving notice to vestries and district boards of 
the building or demolishing of any house, building, 
or wall; as to buildings abutting upon more than 
one street; as to the extension of any part-of a 
building within a certain distance from the centre 
of the road; the laying out of new carriage-ways ; 
as to the height of buildings; and as to the 
exemption of Government property from building 
regulations. On the clause by which it is sought to 
allow the room in certain warehouses and manu- 
factories to be of larger dimensions than have 
hitherto been permitted, the committee accepted 
the principle, but wished to be satisfied that proper 
safeguards against fire were provided for by the 
wording of the clause. Capt. Shaw gave evidence 
on this point on Wednesday. Captain Shaw said 
that, having regard to the condition of the City, 
the crowding of warehouses, and the narrowness of 
the streets, the extension of the cubical capacity of 
buildings without the intervention of party-walls, 
as proposed by the County Council, from 216,000 
cubic feet to 250,000 cubic feet would be specially 
dangerous as regards increased risk of fire, but 
it would be a sufficient safeguard if the Council 
were only to grant special consent for each 
enlargement upon the report of himself and 
of the superintending architect. The height 
was the most dangerous factor, and 60ft. 
should be the limit of height. With the safeguards 
suggested he would not object to see the City 
included. Even with the safeguarding provisions, 
the increase of the cubical contents of warehouses 
would have a perceptible influence in raising the 
rates of insurance of adjoining property. The 
committee decided to pass the clause with the safe- 
guards proposed, the City not being exempted 
from its provisions, 


An enyelope factory erected from plans prepared 
by Mr. Charles C. Jones, architect, Cardiff, and Mr. 
H, Donnelly, C.E., of Dublin, has lately been opened 
in Dublin, Ireland. 


The second section of the North Cornwall line, 
from Launceston to Delabole, a distance of 18 miles, 
has just been commenced by the contractors, 
Messrs, Curry, Reeye, and Co., of Westminster, 
who have also undertaken the contract for the third 
section, that from Delabole to the terminus at 
Padstow. The whole of both sections are to be 
opened for traffic by August, 1892, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 5 
{We do not hold ourselves responsible for the op; 
our correspondents. All communications 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as ther 
claimants upon the space allotted to corres; 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made yp 
J. PassmoRE EDWARDS, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIOI 


One Pound per annum (post tree) to any 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, an 
States, £1 6s. Od. (a 6dols. 30¢. gold). 0 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30e.) ‘To India (yia 
£110s.4d. To any of the Australian Col 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contrac 
ments, Public Companies, and all official ad 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four li 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and M 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation ; 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 6 
49 words. Special terms for series of more 
insertions can be ascertained on application 
lisher. <a 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Para; 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or para; 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. tdi 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “ Situations 
or ‘Situations Wanted”? is OnE Suriiiine for Twi 
rour Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. Vis 

Advertisements for the current week must reac 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertiser 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning*to Be 

‘ “3 


tion. 


ee 
NOTICE. Sits 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price T 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XLL., LIX 
LI, LIIM., LIV., LVI., and LVIL. may still be had, 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound yolumes ai 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former yo! 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requ 
any back numbers to complete volume just endeds 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of p: vl 

; ite 


Receivep.—A. B.—C. N. and Co.—J. S. and ( 
—J. C. E.—K. HE. and Co.—G. B. and L. ; 


artercommunnication, 


QUESTIONS. 


he 

[10320.]—Electric Lighting.— Are there 

general rules to follow in fitting up a house wit 

electriclight? What precautions are necessary to pr 
danger? and how should the wires be cased? 

the pressure recommended ?—BuiILpEr. ? 


[10321.]—Public Libraries.—Can any reader 
me any information as to the methods of classificatic 
books that have been found suecessful in any rece 
established library? Any details as to the best for 
“indicator ” and fittings will be of yalue.—G. — a 

[10322.] — Reredos. — Is there any_work gi 
drawings of old screens behind altars? Which is 
posed to be the earliest example in this couatry 
reredos ?—ANTIQUARY. ‘hs. 

Or 9 


eG. 


The Jarrow and Hebburn Co-operative So 
have adopted plans by Mr. Walter Hanson, Ja: 
and South Shields, for extensions to their ce’ 
premises, Market square and North-street, Sar 
The premises will have five shops on the gr 
floor, and in the rear will be a slaughter-house. 
the first floor will be placed showrooms, workro 
and warehouses. On the second floor will | 
lecture-hall, 82ft. by 36ft., and lodge and 


mittee rooms, The cost is £4,660. eld 


The foundation-stone of a new public hall 
laid at Camborne on Thursday, July 24th, It 
occupy the site: of a temperance hall, and 
include a room seated for 2,000 persons, with? 
ing-room, conference hall, and restaurant, ? 
front will be of Elvan stone with granite des 
Mr. Silvanus Trevail, of Truro, is the architect, 
Mr. Julian, of the same city, has taken the con 
for erection at £3,450. ne! 


The foundation-stone of a new workhouse 
St. Pancras was laid on Friday on the site 0: 
old building. 'The workhouse, which is to be. 
from plans by Messrs. A. and C. Harston, Wl 
a plain, substantial building, with better an 
classification than the old one, more accomm 
tion for married couples, and improved sam 
appliances. Messrs. Kirk and Randall, of W 
wich, are the builders, the first contract amour 
to £74,827. ¥ Oe 
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have been created without which possession could 
not have been taken. The plaintiff appealed. 
The Court took time to consider the question, 
and delivered judgment allowing the appeal. 
In the judgment of the Court, read by the 
Master of the Rolls, his Lordship said: The 
one point argued before us has been whether, 
assuming the premises to have passed to the de- 
fendant by virtue of the Statute of Limitations, a 
right of way over this approach inevitably came 
into existence over the plaintiff’s remaining land 
as a way of necessity and as distinct from any other 
way. Without further knowledge of the facts, we 
can only say that there is nothing in the Statute of 
Limitations to create ways of necessity. The statute 
does not expressly convey any title to the possessor. 
Its provisions are negative only. We cannot import 
into such negative provisions doctrines of impli- 
cation that would naturally arise where title is 
created either by express grant or by statutory 
enactment. The title to the premises is not a title 
by grant. The doctrine of a way of necessity is 
only applied to a title by grant, personal or Par- 
liamentary. The statute does not apply to a right 
of way. It is not contended that the statutory 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


pis a “New”? Roap?—Messrs. Studd and 
j Stoke Newing- 


ber of the oldest inhabitants to speak of the 
‘on of 
These declared that the road had at one 
» bar across the bottom, but that it 
een lighted, watered, and repaired by 
presumably from the Hackney District 
* of Works. — Against this Mr. Hllis 
Mr. Lovegrove, who has been 34 years 


ko ieiod ae caciahs dons’ ea enactment as to easements applies. We are there- 
4d. One side of the road was a church path, fore unable to agree with the learned Judge below. 


=. —_____ 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


DurBAN WATERWORKS ExTension.—The Cor- 
poration of Durban, Natal, are taking steps 
to push forward with their new waterworks 
extension as rapidly as possible. Mr. J. Fletcher, 
C.E., the local borough surveyor of Durban, has 
drawn out a preliminary scheme for taking a large 
supply of water from the Umlaas River, in the 
neighbourhood of Durban. Mr. W. H. Radford, 
civil engineers, Nottingham, is the consulting 
engineer for the scheme, and the scheme was 
arranged for execution in two sections. The esti- 
mated cost of the first section was £65,767, and 
of the second section £54,625, making a total of 
£120,392. The intake for the first section will be 
situate on the Umlaas River, ten miles from 
Durban. The water will be conveyed several miles 
down the river in 18in. iron pipes to the pumping 
station, where a portion of the water will be 
utilised to work turbines which will pump the 
remainder of the water to a high summit reservoir 
and filter beds. From the summit reservoir and 
filter beds the water will flow by gravitation 
through four miles of 1din. iron pipes delivering 
into three local town distributing reservoirs. When 
the second section is carried out, the 1$in. iron 
pipes will be carried eight miles further up the 
river to a water intake at a sufficiently high level 
to supply the town by gravitation. When the 
scheme is finally completed, the works will deliver 
two million gallons per day. 


PENDLEBURY.—Some time ago the Pendlebury 
Local Board decided to abate the nuisance caused 
by the sewage of a part of their district flowing 
into the Irwell, and purification works were com- 
menced at Slack Brook, from designs of the late 
Mr. Robert Vawser, M.1I.C.E., of Manchester. 
After Mr. Vawser’s death, Mr. T. 8. M‘Callum, 
A.M.1.C.E., also of Manchester, was appointed 
engineer, and he has now brought the work to a 
completion. The public inauguration took place on 
Monday last. The system of purification adopted is 
that of the International Water and Sewage Puri- 
fication Company, Limited. The Pendlebury works 
are the first in Lancashire where this company’s 
process is in operation, although large experimental 
works have been set up at Weaste for trial by the 
Salford Corporation. Four tanks have been con- 
structed at Slack Brook, into which the sewage 
flows for precipitation after the addition of the pre- 
cipitant, ‘‘ferozone,’’? by means of an automatic 
mixer. From the tanks the water is drawn off to 
filters, with contain a layer of ‘‘polarite,’’ for the 
removal of the matters in solution which have not 
been attacked by the precipitant. From the filters 
the effluent is said to flow clear. The filters are 
made self-cleansing. The other part of the district 
(Swinton) has been provided with a sewage farm 
of 32 acres; but an injunction having been 
threatened with reference to the pollution of the 
stream, Mr. M‘Callum has there constructed works 
of a similar nature and for the same process. 
These will be completed in a few weeks. 


Tur VENTILATION oF SEwsRs.—At the recent 
Sanitary Conference held at Stirling, Mr. J. D. 
Watson, town surveyor of Arbroath, gave the 
results of inquiries he had made of fifty-five local 
authorities as to the methods adopted by them for 
the ventilation of the sewers and drains. Six of 
these towns had no system of ventilation ; in ten 
the sewers were only partially ventilated. In the 
towns where ventilation had been appreciated the 
favourite method was to bring up a square shaft or 
manhole from the sewer, and protect it at the street 
surface by a cast-iron box, fitted with a lid partly 
open and partly closed. In 11 towns shafts were 
carried up the sides of the houses ; in six there were 


had by ecclesiastical law to be repaired.— 
ros said upon the evidence—though the de- 
rts had paid local rates for 25 years in the 
—he was satisfied the parish had never taken 
jhe road, and therefore he should make the 
,against the defendants. 


\ncet Gates.—A noteworthy case with regard 
, erection of chancel gates came before the 
om Consistory Court on Wednesday week. 
fr plication was for a faculty to authorise 
tions in the church of St. Mary, Spring- 
,, It was proposed to convert the south 
el into a side chapel, to raise the floor of 
iancel, to move the pulpit, to remove certain 
so as to make a passage across the church, 
to make other alterations in the church. 
‘sellor Tristram said the Court was satisfied on 
yidence that the alterations were desirable, 
yould decree a faculty for them except as to 
ates of the chancel. 


RE Witt1AM Hancock.—The debtor, who was 
jbed as of St. Paul’s Churchyard, also of 
isden and elsewhere, builder, farmer, and con- 
wr, applied on Friday to pass his examination. 
bilities were returned at £49,227, of which 
2 were fully secured, with assets estimated 
,648. The debtor, who was formerly a timber 
‘hant, commenced business as a builder in 1883 
ut capital, and as a farmer at Kingsclere in 
with an estimated capital of between £3,000 
34,000. He failed as a timber merchant in the 
1860 and 1870, and in 1880, when trading as a 
‘er, he affected an arrangement to pay a com- 
(on of 4s. in the pound, but failing to carry out 
erms he was adjudicated bankrupt in 1882. 
ttributed his present failure to his inability to 
‘se of his building properties in St. Paul’s 
chyard and at Brondesbury. The debtor 
1d his examination. 

RE WiLiiAMs, Fry, AnD Co.—The debtors, 
were cement merchants at New Stone- 
lings, Chancery-lane, and at Stone, Green- 
>, Kent, applied on Saturday to pass their 
uation. The debtors started in business in 
(mber, 1888, with a capital of about £3,000, 
sed from the sale of a laundry at Ealing. The 
‘ying order was made in May last, and the 
ors ascribed their failure mainly to loss of 
al occasioned by two actions in which they had 
{ involved, and to a liability on a guarantee 
facie connection with the laundry. Their 
lities were returned in the statement of affairs 
1,347, of which £3,681 will probably rank, with 
timated surplus in assets of £423. The debtors 
» allowed to pass. 


SESCRIPTIVE Ricuts To ‘Ways or NECcES- 
.’—WILKES v. GREENWAY. — Judgment was 
mon Tuesday in the High Court of Appeal, 
I .. of the Master of the Rolls, and Lords 
ices Lindley and Bowen, in an appeal from the 
sion of Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams. The 
‘ndant had acquired, by occupation for 12 years, 
le, under the Statute of Limitations, to two 
/lens at Wolverhampton, of which the plaintiff 
been the owner. The plaintiff still owned the 
| bounding these gardens on the north and east, 
also owned a private road which was the only 
ms of approach to the gardens, and which had 
ays been used by the defendant. The plaintiff 
med an Injunction to prevent this user of the 
1, contending that, although the defendant had 


1. ae required an uninterrupted user for 20 years 
“Me acquisition of such an easement. The 
ned Judge gave judgment for the defendant, 

ig that since a defined way was necessary to 
‘enjoyment of the gardens, the law would pre- 
. ; that somehow or other, by legal means, by 
1t, or otherwise, that right of approach must 
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communications with chimney stalks; in five rain- 
water conductors were used for ventilating pur- 
poses; in two the foul air was passed through 
charcoal placed in trays over the manholes; and in 
Blackburn the sewers were connected with special 
shafts for the purpose of conveying the gas above 
the houses. Having discussed these various methods, 
he recommended the adoption of the system of open 
manhole shafts, pointing out at the same time the 
imprudence of allowing exhaust steam to be blown 
off into the sewers, for the liberation of foul gases 
was likely to aggravate existing dangers. 


VILLAGE WATER Suppity.—A scheme which has 


been devised by Mr. W. H. Radford, C.H., of 
Nottingham, for the supply of water to the village 
of Earls Barton, might possibly be applied success- 
fully to other villages. 
2,500, the inhabitants do not wish to carry out 
works involving a large capital outlay or annual 
maintenance. 
porous strata situate on rising ground above the 
village, and good water wasfound on the surface of 
a thick clay strata at a depth of 20ft. 
these wells would yield sufficient in itself to supply 
the village, but an ample supply can be obtained by 
connecting the four wells together with a collecting 
pipe laid just below the surface of the clay. The 
length of the Yin. earthenware socketed collecting 
pipe will be 300 yards, and it will have open joints 
at the top of the pipe to admit water. 
iron service main will be connected to the end of 
the collecting pipe, and will convey the water to 
the distributing pipes in the village. The collecting 
pipe is sufficiently high in level to enable the 
greater part of the village to be supplied by gravi- 
tation. The part of thevillage which is too high to be 
supplied by gravitation, has already a good supply 
from surface wells, but the scheme is arranged so 
that a small pump can be put down at any time to 
raise the water into a tank which would increase 
the pressure sufficiently to supply this part also. 
The cost of the gravitation scheme to supply those 
parts of the village now in need of water would 
only be £1,100, and the annual expense would be 
practically nothing. Ifa pump and water tank are 
added to supply the high part of the village, the 
extra cost would be £400. The scheme is now being 
considered by the local authorities. 


As the population is only 
Four wells have been sunk through 


Neither of 


A 4in. 


oi © — 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 
CANTERBURY.—The proposal to erect a memorial 


to the Canterbury martyrs, who perished during 
the Marian persecution, h4s been approved by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who suggests that if the 
space admits an old type of cross on steps, with the 
names engraved on a tablet or round the base of the 
shaft, would be simple and appropriate. This will 
be adopted, the cross held to be most suitable being 
the ancient form locally known as the ‘‘ Canterbury 
cross.”’ 


—3qqc<89—_— 


CHIPS. 
Mr. John Fisher, who has had charge of the Art 


Department at the Merchant Venturers’ School at 
Bristol since its opening, has tendered his resig- 
nation to the committee in view of opening a school 
of art in that city. During the five years of his 
teaching Mr. Fisher’s students have been awarded 


four silver medals, including two this year by the 
examiners of the Science and Art Department. 
Mr. Fisher, who was a student in the Sheffield 
School of Art, has himself gained many distinctions, 
including the gold medal. 


Mr. Albert Webster, engineers’ surveyor, of 
London, aged 46, was killed at Cheltenham Station 
by a passing train, while engaged in completing the 
surveys with his assistants for the proposed new 
station. A verdict of accidental death was returned 
at the inquest. 


It is proposed to enlarge the present school in 
connection with the Wesleyan Chapel at Ashford, 
Kent, and also to improve the chapel by providing 
two vestries and building an organ-loft, &c., to- 
gether with a new rostrum in place of the old 
pulpit. Mr. Henry J. Jeffery, M.S.A., of Ashford, 
has been appointed the architect, and Mr. H. Knock 
the builder. 

A large drill-hall for the No. 11 (Weston-super- 
Mare) Battery, 1st Gloucester Artillery Volunteers, 
was opened on Saturday. _The whole of the work 
(except the iron roof) has been done by the mem- 
bers of the battery from plans by and under the 
supervision of Mr. Charles S. Leech, architect, 
Weston-super-Mare. 


It is said—not on very good authority perhaps— 
that the Dean of Norwich has a scheme for erecting 
a marble reredos at the east end of the presbytery 
of Norwich Cathedral. The effect of this will be, 
itis averred, to hide the only ancient bishop’s throne 
in Britain which faces west. The design is to be 
intrusted ‘‘not to one of the three or four archi- 
tects in Great Britain who are competent to 
undertake church restoration, but to a builder.’’ 
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Our Office Gable, 


Two district surveyorships were filled up at 
Tuesday’s meeting of the London County Council. 
They were those of South St. Marylebone, rendered 
vacant by the demise of Mr. Joseph Jennings, 
and East Islington, where the new appointment 
was also necessitated by death, that of Mr. Joseph 
Turner, who had long been ill. Both districts 
are said to bring in emoluments beyond the 
annual sum recently named by the County 
Council as that to which all such offices should be 
gradually equalised—£500—and while Islington 
will prcbably be the more lucrative, being 
less built over, Marylebone is the pleasantest 
from a residential point of view. Twenty-nine 
candidates offered themselves for the appoint- 
ment, and a vote was taken in committee on 23 
names. Mr. Edward J. Tarver, F.S.A., of 
Buckingham-street, Adelphi, who was placed 
first, elected to take South St. Marylebone, and 
was accordingly appointed to that district, and 
Mr. Josiah Goodchild, who obtained the next 
highest number of votes, was given the Hast 
Islington district. The selections have been con- 
firmed by the County Council. Both officials 
will have to abandon private practice, and to 
reside in their respective districts. 


TuE awards of the jury of the second annual 
art exhibition of Munich were published on 
Wednesday. The excellence of the planning and 
designs of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., is, we 
are glad to see, recognised by the award of a first 
medal for architecture, and Dr. Rowand Ander- 
son, of Edinburgh, obtains a well-deserved second 
medal in the same class. Among the British 
painters exhibiting, Mr. James Guthrie, of 
Glasgow, receives the first medal, and Mr. John 
Reid, of London, Mr. Walton, Glasgow; and Mr. 
Lavery Crawhall, jun., second medals. Mr. 
Onslow Ford, of London, obtains a second 
medal for sculpture. Of etchers Mr. Macbeth, 
Mr. Axel Haig, Mr. Walker, and Mr. Wyllie 
receive second medals. M. Neuhuys, the Dutch 
painter, obtains a first medal ; and M. Van Aken, 
of Antwerp, and M. Struys, of Malines, M. de 
Boeck, of the Hague, and M. Baertsoen, of Ghent, 
second medals for painting. 


Tue Suffolk County Council had again under 
consideration at their last meeting the claim for 
compensation made by Mr. Henry M. Eyton, of 
Ipswich, who was county surveyor from June, 
1885 to April, 1889, and surveyor of buildings 
only till the Michaelmas following. Mr. Eyton 
had, at their previous meeting, been refused 
compensation by the county council on the 
ground that the appointment was an annual 
one, and that if any sum were voted him it 
would be surcharged by the official auditor, and 
the matter now came up afresh, as Mr. Eyton 
had applied to the Treasury for £500 as com- 
pensation. The Chairman again pointed out the 
legal aspects of the case, and proposed that the 
council adhere to their previous report. Alderman 
Biddelland others thought this would be an unjust 
treatment to an old servant of the county, and 
moved, as an amendment, that the treasury be 
recommended that some compensation was 
‘equitably ’’ due to Mr. Eyton ; but it was lost 
by a large majority, and the committee’s report 
was adopted. There may be more underlying 
this apparentiy harsh treatment of an old official 
than is seen on the surface ; but the East Riding 
County Council have in an identical case shown 
that where there is a will there is a way of cir- 
cumventing the Government auditor. The latter 
body has accepted the resignation of Mr. Thomas 
Simpson, for many years county surveyor for the 
Riding, and have appointed him consulting sur- 
veyor at a reduced salary. 


Tue ceremony of uncovering the widely-known 
mosaic pavement at Woodchester, near Stroud, 
was performed on Tuesday by the Dean of 
Gloucester. The pavement lies below the surface 
of the old churchyard at Woodchester, and is 
that of a spacious hall of a Roman villa, 48ft. 10in. 
square. The design illustrates the legend of 
Orpheus playing upon his lyre, taming and 
charming, by the magic of his music, beasts, 
birds, and fishes, and attracting even trees and 
shrubs. Considerable damage has been done to 
the pavement—partly by exposure during frost, 
and partly by grave-digging —but sufficient 
remains to make the spot. of great interest to 
antiquarians. The first recorded notice of the 
pavement is by Edward Shwyd in 1693. It was 


completely opened in 1814, and at intervals till 
1880, since which time it has beencovered. The 
Dean expressed the opinion that the villa was the 
residence of the chief military general of this 
part of the Roman dominions. The pavement 
will remain on view till the 11th inst. 

Tue third examination inaugurated by the 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters’ has just 
been held. This examination is stringent in 
character, the candidates having to present them- 
selves on two evenings at Carpenters’ Hall for 
the written work, on the following day they are 
examined in practical work at the Company’s 
workshops at Stratford, and on the fourth day 
they are orally examined by the committee, 
consisting of the presidents of the Institute 
of British Architects, the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, the Architectural Association, the 
Institute of Builders, the Clerk of Works 
Association, Sir Philip Magnus, Sir James OC. 
Lawrence, Professor T. Roger Smith, and Pro- 
fessor Banister Fletcher, &c., so that any candi- 
date gaining the Company’s certificate may fairly 
be considered as qualified in the subjects in which 
he has passed. The examiners did not award a 
gold medal this year, but gave the silver and two 
bronze medals. The successful candidates were : 
—Ist class certificates; T. Vest (silver medal), 
T. J. Evans and J. Davison (bronze medals), 
J. Goddard, W. M. Dixon, and D. Bryant. 2nd 
class certificates: J. Inkpen, G. A. Mitchell, 
J. Davies, W. H. Masters, W. EH. Cutter, and 
H. J. Prosser. 
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Plumbers Registered Since lst July, 1890. 
Lonpon JOURNEYMEN. 

Crissell, E., 79, Riversdale-road, Highbury, N. 

Harpin, W., 18, Lennox-road, Walthamstow. 

Robb, J. R., 43, Fellbrigg-road, Hast Dulwich, S.E. 

Sisley, S. C., 26, Warner-street, New Kent-road, 8.E. 

Wilson, J. W., 4, Bickerstaff Cottages, South Haling, W. 


Provincran MASTERS. 


Adams, A., Kirriemuir, N.B. 
Austen, R., 119, High-street, Margate. 
Bell, P., 117, Scott-street, Galashiels, N.B. 
Blackmore, J., Upper Jail-street, Ennis, Co. Clare. 
Bolton, A., 151, Main-street, Bingley, Yorks. 
Costello, L., Church-street, Ennis, Co. Clare. 
Ford, T. B., Market-street, Coldstream, N.B. 
Fortune, R., 25, Devizes-road, Swindon. 
Greaves, F. W., Canada-row, Rawdon, Leeds. 
Hicklin, H., Church-street, Tamworth. 
Keighley, G. B., Methley, Leeds. 
Moffett, W., Princess-street, Corbridge-on-Tyne. 
Ramsey, T., 2, Fountain-road, Hull. 
Whitaker, J., Addingham, Leeds. 
PROVINCIAL JOURNEYMEN. 
Barf, W., 3, Mayfield-terrace, Harrogate. 
Beats, W. K., Millar-street, Carnoustie, N.B. 
Brannam, J., 6, Sunny Bank, Barnstaple. 
Coultous, R., 7, Newport-terrace, Campbell-street, Hull. 
Cunningham, P., 11, Westfield View, Wakefield. 
Eaton, J., 4, Heath-terrace, Chevely-road, Newmarket. 
Fowler, C., Market-place, Northallerton, Yorks. 
Gibson, J. W., 57, Otley-road, Headingley, Leeds, 
Graham, R. E., 8, Church-row, Kirkgate, Leeds. 
Hinde, J., Princess-street, Workington, Cumberland. 
Johnson, T., Horse Mill Yard, Knaresborough, Yorks. 
Lambert, R., 6, Chapel-street, William-street, Limerick. 
Lawson, W., H.M.S. Rupert, Hull. 
Loveman, E. J., 13, Harold-road, Westgate-on-Sea. 
Melville, C. G., 11, Bank-street, Lochee, Dundee, N.B. 
Milligan, J., Castle View-avenue, Limerick. 
Nelson, J., Court House-street, Otley. 
Oldham, J. W., 67, Meadow-road, Leeds. 
Richardson, J., 1, Calder Grove-terrace, Dewsbury. 
Robertson, C. F., 61, Frederick-street, Edinburgh, N.B. 
Roffey, R., 5, William-street, Grays, Essex. ~ 
Russell, J. W., 22, Sheepwash-lane, Great Bridge, Staffs. 
Stobbart, W. J., 8, Cooksey-road, Birmingham. 
ss ¥F. W., 14, Gathorne-terrace, Roundhay-road, 
eeds. 
Thurlow, A., 182, Shakspeare-street, Burmantofts, Leeds. 
Watson, J., Douglas-place, Galashiels, N.B. 
Whitaker, J., Main-street, Addingham, Leeds. 
Wilson, W., 10, Meanwood-terrace, Servia-grove, Mean- 
wood-road, Leeds. 
Wilkinson, W., Sanitary Offices, Ford-street, Derby. 
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Additions have been made to the Congregational 
Hall at Blaydon-on-Tyne, and special attention 
has been paid to the ventilation, the extraction of 
the vitiated air now being effected by the latest 
improved form of Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son’s 
self-acting air-pump ventilator. 

The Adamant Company, Limited, have just com- 
pleted the contract for plastering the new Branch 
Bank for the National Provincial Banking Co., 
recently erected in the Horse Fair, Birmingham, 
from the plans of Mr. H. R. Gribble, architect, 
London, and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Bampfield, clerk of works. The same company 
have also secured the contract for plastering to be 
done in the extension of National Provincial Bank- 
ing for premises in Waterloo-street and Bennett’s 
Hill, Birmingham, and also under the same archi- 
tect. Messrs. J. Barnsley and Sons are contractors 
for the Horse Fair Bank, and Messrs. W. Sapcote 
a Song for the Waterloo-street and Bennett’s 


Trave Arks, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS, 
Liverroor.—The cabinetmakers of this cits}, 
on Monday night to receive the reply of the r 
gates appointed to meet the Masters’ Associ, 
just formed, to the demand of the men for a: 
crease of 2s. a week all round, time and quart; i 
ordinary overtime, and time and a half for sj; 
overtime, such as bank holidays. Mr, Hd, 
Jones, chairman of the joint committee of} 
Alliance and Amalgamated Union, presided,, 
there were about 230 workmen present. Ther) 
of the delegates was that the masters offere| 
advance, but refused to allow anything extr | 
overtime. It was unanimously resolved to | 
work on the following Thursday (yesterday), 
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Holloway’s Pills possess the power of expelli:, 
pestilential humours from the human system, and therefo), 
become necessaries in every household at those times when epid|, 
as cholera, diarrhea, dysentery; and influenza, are threatenin) 
danger, and death. Full mstructions are wrapped round each 
guide every invalid. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH _SLONE—The §) 


hese Quarries is kno 
the “ Weather Beds,” and || 
very crystalline nature, an 
doubtedly one of the most dq 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE iso 


e crystalline nature { 
Chelynch Stone, but finer j| 
ture and more suitable fo 
moulded work. 


Prices, and every information given, on application to CHA 
TRASK and SONS, eye s ee Mallet, Somerset. I 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Dur 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 

Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Ston 

Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. - 


Address :— 
THE HAM HILL STONE COMPA) 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E, A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W,C. 


CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Land 
especially for Public Buildings with great - 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPI 

SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J.& A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, | 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLAI 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities wi 
greatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear 
Orders from the country returned by evening mail on the san 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and G 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., 
graphers, 23, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 y 


ELECTRIG LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIO 
OR WIRING ONLY {*em 


QIyv! 
itdalimecmnoasre silts 
STRODE & CO, é; seers Ginsonyard Bo. 


LONI 


New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W- 
Telephone No. 3958. 


WM. OLIVER & SON 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALN 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOO 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, 


The most extensive Stock of every kin 

Wood in Planks and Boards, dry andi 

immediate use. 
OE 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, 
accepted tender ; it adds to the value of the informa 


ARUNDEL.—For new coal shed and_ three cottages 
alterations and repairs to various old buildings at 
Wharf, Arundel, Sussex, for Mr. W. A. Hounsom. 
E. J. Hamilton, Brighton, architect. No quat 
provided :— 


Snewin Bros., Littlehampton .. £1,515 0 
Burrell, Arundel .. .. «. 41,447 0 
Booker Bros., Bognor... + 999 0 
Sergant and Abbott, Arundel* ... 865 11 


* Accepted. 


Basinastoxe.—For stabling and additions at Te 
Park, Basingstoke, for Mr. G. H. Pember. hite 
Hall, F.R.1.B.A., 57, Moorgate-street, E.C., are 

Mussellwhite... ww | 2,218 4 
Gale, Woking (accepted) ... 1,935 
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EMERITUS - PROFESSOR ‘OF -ARCHITECTURE: 
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nshould be included as one of the 
t to be referred ? Suppose, for ex- 
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e specification. Is a third party ina 


E BUILDING NEWS 


ID ENGINEERING JOURNAL. 


| ARCHITECT IN HIS RELATION 


i the designer and supervisor of a build- 
ing, and L 

.yed, acting between him and the con- 
“to discharge which fall to the lot of 
ther professional men. | 
ty of artist and agent, he is presumed 
‘te within himself the natural talents 
ersatility of a Michael Angelo or a 
inci with the legal acumen of a 


jery lawyer. 


jissumptions ? The meaning of “ archi- 
has been vastly stretched to include a 
or, @ measurer, a valuer, an engi- 
-and goodness knows what else as 
| We propose to discuss a few of 
‘bligations of the professional man. 
ct is signed, all difficulties are at an 
iat the contractor has committed him- 


ms and specifications, has made himself 
all that is necessary, however imper- 
ey. are. Surely that view is becoming 
erable. Courts of law and juries are 


s to be either unreasonable, or about 
any doubt exists. 
(le that no person can take advantage 


nance of which has been hindered by 
: is important to remember. 

, an employer or board cannot sue 
.reach of coyenant if he or they haye 
li any part of their duty to a con- 
rar has not supplied the necessary draw- 
| specification in reasonable time, the 
tor is relieved of his obligation to 
ve the works by the time specified. 
Lae fails to set out the work the con- 


ee other circumstances—such as 
n the supply of materials which an 
Ker agreed to obtain, or indecision 
gard to any alteration which may 
) en suggested after the contract had 
goed. These are material excuses 
lany contractor might urge for not 
y g out his contract. 


t. in contract conditions, to the effect 
case of any discrepancy between the 


«which is to be followed, does not 


in referring the question to arbitra- 
the architect being the agent of the 


ttobe appapnted. Muchmay beargued 


. to the thickness of a wall. 
VOL. LIX.—No. 1857. 


Se ee 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 8, 1890. 


TO CONTRACT WORK. 


as a general agent of the 
the architect has many and important 
In his dual 
extras, certificates, and other matters, 
Can we wonder at the 
and disappointments of a few under 


a witness for the employer. 


undertakings. 


usually thought that when the 
is formally accepted, or the 


of materials and workmanship, 


the requirements, and having signed 


look into any circumstance which 
The common law|racy in the documents prepared. 
for example, 
non-fulfilment of any condition the 


For 


If, for example, an architect or 


has a good ground for delay. We 


to or from the contract.” 


nterpretation to be placed on draw- 
ad specifications is frequently a 
1 of dispute. A clause usually 


ss and specification the architect is to charge. 
ily carry with it complete conviction 
mind of the contractor, nor prevent 


T1s to a certain extent biased in his 
at; he is not likely to admit that the 
8 are imperfect or inadequate. The 
on clause comes to the relief of the 
orin such a case which gives an appeal 
» architect’s decision, to an arbitrator 


margin for extras, especially if he is aware 
of any imperfections and defects in the draw- 
ings and specification. On the whole, a 
moderate clause is more likely to meet with 
approval than one that is particularly 
stringent, and we are quite certain that 
among far-seeing contractors a large per- 
centage is added upon contracts which are 
unreasonably severe in their requirements. 
We think, therefore, that a contractor should 
be permitted to appeal to a referee on com- 
pletion cf contract as to any increased cost to 
which he may have been put by the architect, 
whose directions he has obeyed under protest. 

The question to which we haye referred 
larises frequently wheneyer an extra is 


sainst the reference about questions 
ind, Is it fair that questions about 
er meaning of drawings and specifi- 


erence existed between dimen- 
wed in a drawing and those described 


a to decide? The contractor 


naturally thinks he is; the architect takes an 
opposite view. The dimensions may relate 
to the depth of concrete for foundations or 
The architect 
ought certainly to be the best judge of what 
is needed and what his intentions were; but 
he has no right to put the contractor to extra 
expense through his own fault in not clearly 
defining his intention. It appears to us that 
this is a point that ought to be settled between 
contractor and architect in each case at the 
beginning, so that a fairly-drawn arbitration 
clause should be inserted. There would be 
less litigation if it were so. As it is, a general 
arbitration clause is introduced. relating to 
all matters in dispute, including any dif- 
ferences that may arise in reference to 
workmanship and materials, the meaning 
of drawings and specifications, claim for 
If 
the architect is arbitrator he must exercise 
his judgment in a reasonable: manner, or his 
decision is likely to be called in question or 
be left to a jury, in which case the archi- 
tect’s opinion would be taken as that only of 
An appeal to 
an outside person is the course advocated by 
contractors, and is more desirable in large 
It may be more reasonable 
to limit the architect’s power to questions 
and to 
interpretation of drawings and specifications, 
but to allow an appeal to be made by the 
contractor if he considers he is being severely 
dealt with, and on questions of prices to be 
allowed for extra works and deductions that 
have been sanctioned. Many of the arbitra- 
tion clauses we haye seen are framed ina 
manner which imply on the part of their 
framers, if we are to regard them as 
equitable persons, a yery scrupulous accu- 
Take, 
the following clause in a 
form of combined specification and agreement 
adopted by the late Metropolitan Board of 
Works: ‘‘Should any discrepancies, how- 
ever, appear, or should any misunderstand- 
ing arise as to the meaning or import of the 
said specification or drawings, or about the 
quality or dimensions of the materials, or the 
due and proper execution of the works, or as 
to the measurement or quality and yalua- 
tion of the works executed under this con- 
tract, or as extras thereupon, deductions 
therefrom, or as to any other matter or thing 
whatsoever arising out of this contract, the 
same shall be explained by the engineer, and 
his explanation shall be final and binding 
upon the contractor; and the contractor is 
so to execute the work according to such 
explanation, and without charge or deduction 
A following clause 
states that if anything necessary to the due 
performance of the works be omitted to be 
shown in the drawings or described in the 
specifications through oversight or error, the 
contractor is, notwithstanding, to execute in 
the most perfect and complete manner all 
such works without any extra claim or 
Every question or matter is here 
referred to the engineer, whose decision is to 
be taken as binding. Theeffectof such aclause 
is obvious. The contractor takes care to pro- 
tect himself from all liabilities that are likely 
to fall upom him, and to allow a good 


charged. The contractor claims as an 
extra whatever he does not find clearly 
described or indicated. If during the 
progress of a building it is found there 
is no mention of windows or doors, is it 
not reasonable to conclude that such things 
are absolutely necessary to complete a 
building ? Surely the architect would have a 
right to decide that such things were intended 
or implied. So at least the law thinks, 
for in a certain case Mr. Baron Pollock 
decided that where no mention was made of 
flooring, the flooring of a house cannot be 
considered an extra any more than the doors 
or windows, as the contract said the house 
was to be made fit for habitation, Most con< 
tracts impliedly, therefore, give the architect 
power to determine what are extras under 
the contract, and his certificates are con- 
sequently conclusive; but if not, there are 
certain works implied in the rendering up 
of a building which cannot be left out, sueb 
as those to which we have referred. Many 
builders fall into the error of thinking that 
all work not specifically mentioned in the 
specification is excluded, whereas a certain 
sense of implication ought to be considered 
reasonable. 

The ‘‘ written order,’ as a condition- 
precedent to a claim for an extra, valuable 
as it is as a security against unnecessary 
cost, may be considerably reduced by a. 
‘‘waiver’’ of that condition. We have 
known the architect and employer to place - 
implicit confidence in this condition of the 
contract, but the contractor has neverthe- 
less carried out extra works from instruc- 
tions given verbally by employer or architect 
—of course, relying on being paid. He finds, 
however, at the winding up of accounts that 
the architect demands the production of the 
written orders; a lawsuit follows, and a 
“waiver”? is set up by the contractor. It 
may be difficult to determine what constitutes 
a waiver of the condition; but the Court 
may imply such a remission. If a thing 
absolutely necessary for the completion of 
the building is carried out and charged 
for without a written order, a Court would 
certainly believe a waiver established,. 
especially if the extra works claimed 
for were outside the contract altogether,. 
or became the subject-matter of a new 
contract. For example, it would be 
unjust to a contractor who followed the 
verbal instructions of an employer, and 
added another room orformed another cellar to 
a house, if the architect refused payment on 
the ground of the contractor not producing a 
written order. He may have been negligent 
in‘doing so, believing all the time that such 
instruction for additional work could not 
justifiably be disputed, or he may rely on 
the honesty of his employers. These irre- 
gularities in contracts are not always deter- 
mined by provisions which can be proved to 
be severe or unnecessarily strict. Tho law 
places a reasonable construction upon them, 
or in their absence implies a condition. 

Great strictness, therefore, in the drawing 
up of a contract, especially when it is on one 
side, will not be favourably viewed by a 
Court: should any dispute be brought before 
it, and the idea of enforcing provisions that 
are unreasonable, or of making unfair con-- 
tracts binding, is becoming less tenable. 
Judges and juries both look into the evidence 
and facts of each case, and if they think any 
provision or clause severe or unreasonable 
they relax it. On the other hand, if the 
contract is silent on any point, as, forexample, 
the time of completion of a work, the law will 
imply acondition that shall appear reasonable. 
When, for example, there are circumstances 
which show that the completion of a contract 
work is of importance, and of the essence of 
the contract, as in the case of a railway under 
a special Act, the law will imply a condition. 
Strict rules of law are relaxed in Courts of 
Equity, so that contracts are now judged by 
an equitable construction rather than by strict 
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cost of raising the ground or the found 
and walls would have been costly. W 
here the secret of the matter; the ¢ 
would have been lying idle if such a r 
tion had been made. Surely, howey: 
cost of rendering such sites health; 


spacious enough. The sanitary authorities 
should also decline to sanction plans of build- 
ings on sites on the margin of rivers which 
cannot be drained ; on no account should the 
excavation for basements be permitted. In 
the Metropolis, e.g., we have lately been 


adherence to arbitrary stipulation. Archi- 
tects and engineers, therefore, will do wisely 
to frame their conditions with moderation, 
and refer those points which are likely to be 
disputed to the arbitration of an independent 
referee. 


rie made aware of the serious inconvenience | more importance to the community, 
5 suffered and injury to property and health| would be better that they should ; 
HEAVY A ee BUILDING | j ntticted by the pernicious practice of allow-|unbuilt over than that thousands | 


poorer tenants of those localities 
suffer all the inconveniences of dan 
uninhabitable dwellings. The defini 
level of lower rooms certainly shot 
included in any amendment of bh 


regulations. 
—___—__2—=aE @ 


ing low sites, often on excavated ground, 
to be built over. The lower stories are 
placed on the excayated level without 
any precautions as to drainage. Sometimes 
these basement floors are below the high- 
water level; the consequence 1s that when a 
heavy rainfall occurs the lower stories are 
completely inundated. No provision is made 
for chambers with valves at the outlets to 
prevent floods backwatering the sewers. A 
district below the level of high water or land 
floods ought to be cut off from the higher 
districts by these means; but we find they 
are not so. When an extreme rainfall occurs 
the upper system of sewers, overcharged 
from the surface water, blocks the lower 
system, or in most cases the water forces its 
way into the lower sewers and up the house 
drains, so that the occupants of the houses 
get not only the flood water but a dilution 
of sewage as well to put up with. Many 
portions of Dulwich, Brixton, and Kenning- 
ton suffer from this more dangerous form 
of flooding, leading to various kinds 
of sickness. The suggestions published 
by Sir Robert Rawlinson, K.C.B., for the 
Local Government Board, some years ago 
proposed, and illustrated by plates of sections, 
modes of averting the dangers of floods, 
but we may ask why they have not been prac- 
tically enforced. Surely the County Councils 
of London and other towns haye the matter 
in their hands. They can at least obtain 
powers to compel every builder of new 
estates to place his basement floors above a 
certain level, which could easily be regulated 
by reference to any Ordnance datum map, 
and to prevent the construction of under- 
ground parlours below a given level, which 
are so common a provision in London houses. 
Many of these are yearly flooded with 
diluted sewage and surface water, which, as 
it subsides, leaves behind it a filthy sediment 
or slime which gives out an unpleasant 
smell. During the late heavy storm, we 
know of several living rooms below the 
ground floor in which the water rose 
three to four feet high in the course 
of half an hour, causing the inmates to beat 
a hasty retreat to the upper floor. Tables, 
chairs, sideboards, and pianos were in some 
cases under water before they could be 
removed, and the underground stores of 
many houses of trade have been completely 
damaged. The question of basement floor 
levels ought by this time to have been dealt 
with effectually by sanitary authorities. 
We have by-laws requiring the sites 
and foundations of new buildings to be 
erected on solid ground and any refuse 
removed, the foundations to be formed of 
concrete, and the area covered with a layer 
of the same 6in. thick; another section pro- 
vides that the lowest floor of every building 
shall be laid at such a level as will allow it 
to be properly drained; another requires 
cellars and underground rooms to have 
certain provisions if occupied as dwellings as 
regards area for light and ventilation; but, 
strange to say, not one of the regulations 
prevent a basement floor being placed so 
low as to be flooded at any conjunction 
of high tide and heavy rain. All the rules 
for controlling foundations and drains are 
flaps to shut off the back flow. useless if a floor is placed too low to be 

Legislation has yet much to do to render | adequately drained; but such in fact is the 
these extreme falls of rain harmless. For | actual and imperfect legislation that exists. 
instance, the local authorities having powers|It would be very easy to define the level of 
under the Public Health Act might make it | the lowest floor of every new building, and 
compulsory to provide special channels and| making it a by-law; but, in many of the 
drains for flood water. Natural streamsin| estates built over in districts that lie’ low, 
valley lines may be deepened or rendered | like parts of Wandsworth and Battersea, the 


A LARGE amount of responsibility rests 
with the authorities for the recent 
damage to property by the recent floods. An 
exceptional storm like that experienced a 
few weeks ago in London, and the southern 
and western counties of England, does not 
gome within the ordinary calculations of 
engineers in preparing plans for sewerage. 
Tf they allow a certain margin of capacity 
in their sewers for extraordinary rainfall, 
they may consider their duty fulfilled, and 
they might argue with some reason that to 
increase the cost of construction, and there- 
fore to place an additional burden upon the 
evertaxed ratepayer, for an exceptional 
eccurrence like a storm of extraordinary 
violence would be unjust, if not unneces- 
sary. But, as a matter of fact, the 
requirements of the large areas now 
built over in the suburbs of London 
have been very inadequately met. Sewers 
and drains haye been constructed at 
great expense which are quite inadequate 
to meet an ordinary heavy rainfall 
ef short duration, and which are now 
fully taxed by the extension of buildings. 
It must be remembered that the areas of 
rainfall have changed of late years. What 
a few years ago were acres of pasture-land 
with a more or less permeable soil have 
become built over; roofand paved areas have 
taken the place of flat, porous ground, and 
the flow of water is necessarily quicker and 
the discharge greater in a given time. In 
many districts 1c.ft. per minute per acre isa 
large flood. A maximum flood at the outfall 
of a great river like that of the Severn at 
Gloucester has, indeed, measured as much as 
2c.ft. per minute from every acre of drainage 
land. Itis the sudden rain-storm of short 
duration that the local authorities have to 
consider, and that tax the resources of the 
sewers. Mr. Symons has remarked that 
in every year a fall of at least din. in 
30 minutes takes place somewhere in England 
and Wales. An extraordinary rainfall last- 
ing only a quarter of an hour will amount 
+o aninch, or at the rate of 4in. per hour, 
-and such a fall cannot runaway in the usual 
order of things. The drains already filled 
cannot receive any portion of the surplus, 
which then becomes so much flood or inun- 
dation over a certain area. There is 
no provision made. The surplus, which 
floods the houses and basements of low- 
lying districts, is really surface water which 
cannot be discharged by the sewers for the 
time being. There are only two remedies. 
The first is to provide storm overflows or 
reservoirs wherever practicable; the second 
to make the sewers large enough to retain 
the surplus water till the storm abates. The 
last plan is costly; the former commends 
itself to our common sense. The storage or 
regulation reservoir should contain the 
difference between the quantity of flood 
water the river can carry off without over- 
flowing and the quantity of actual rainfall. 
The regulating dam should be made high 
enough to hold the water till the rain-water 
subsided. In towns, the necessity of providing 
reservoirs underground is apparent, and 
house drains should be provided with tidal 


MASONRY AND STONE-CUTTL 
By Lawrence Harvey. — 

[THIRTY-FIRST LESSON] 
STRING OF GEOMETRICAL STAIRS. 


ET (Fig. 202) the spiral abedef. 
the treading line which best suits th 
of a certain staircase, and let it be dis 
equal lengths equal to the widths of the 
leta A, B,cO.. . the arrises of the 
be normal to the treading line, and let A 
be the inner line of the string in which ¢ 
are housed, each point of which is take: 
equal distance from the treading line. Ne 
two curves, the treading line and the ¢ 
the string, have the same involute } 
formed by the series of points where the 
to the treading line meet one another. 
case, the involute is an ellipse. Takin 
B Bo, CO, .. . : allequal to the width to’ 
to the string, the string will then be 
between two vertical cylinders, which } 
base the parallel curves ABCDE. 
As Bo Ce D5 Hin the ron As to the up 
lower faces of the string, they are ty 
surfaces identical with that of th 
of the stairs. The directing hel 
these surfaces are drawn on_ the ¢ 
which has for base the treading - I 
upper one slightly above the arr 
the steps, and the lower one slightly b 
soffit of the steps. The generators of th 
faces will also be projected on A Ao, BI 
. . . The string is divided in a certain 
of stones, and the joints are to be plane 
to the centre curve supposed to be draw: 
the stone. This central curve is the int 
of the cylinder A,B,C;D, . . - equidiste 
the sides of the string, with a skew surf 
distant from the upper and lower fact 
string. : 

Let P be the horizontal projection ot 
on the centre curve through which the 
the joint is to pass. After drawing the § 
pPx, select a vertical plane of proje 
perpendicular to the generator p P. 
generator will be projected thereon 1m © 
point P’ (Fig. 203), which place at thi 
two risers; then take the distances P 
equal to half the height of the string. 
triangle P’p ¢ carry the length of arc 
base yt from the angle ¢, then produ 
tical until it cuts the side P%, a 
the length of that vertical from 2’ to 
horizontal: p’ B’ will be at the level 
generator B B, of the upper surface of tt 
and therefore it is the elevation of that g 
Then draw at distances equal to the mi 
horizontals, a’ a's, y' Y's, 5’ 62; these are t 
tions of the generators A A,, B Bz, CC, 
of the upper surface of the string: _ 
horizontal generators mark the elevatic 
points A,, A,, A, and B,, Ba, B;, ¥ 
generators meet the lateral faces of t 
and the cylinder on which is placed tl 
line; this gives the three curves a 
a's B's 7 Y'2 0’, a’, B's rT’ Y's On which are 
the upper face of the string. ‘Those of 
face, a’ (Bi or y" o, a's or 6", a's or é Ay 8 
by carrying on each vertical a distance « 

Now we have to find the plane tang 
skew surface, which follows the cent 
the string. Draw first tangent P’¢ to 1 
ing helix, and to do this take pt = 
then by sliding the generator (p Pa} 
tangent and on the vertical # a connect 
boloid is formed, of which the hort 
another generator. If, therefore, th 
plane P T (Fig. 202) is produced per] 
pane A Ae ee 


* All rights reserved. 
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to line Pz, this plane will cut the paraboloid 
along the line (PT, P’T’) which defines the 
tangent plane P’ I’ T’, and is also the tangent to 
the centre curve of the string. The plane of the 
joint, which must be normal to the centre curve, 
will have for vertical trace Q'P’q’ perpendicular 
to P’T’; projecting on the bases of the three 
eylinders ABO, A,B,C:, A;B,C,, the points 
where the trace Q’ P’g! meets the upper and lower 
curves of the string, the horizontal projection 
QQ;,Q.%9sq of the outline of the joint is 
obtained. 

Let R be another point on the centre curve 
through which the plane of the other joint is to 
pass; after taking (Fig. 204) a vertical pro- 
jection plane 7z perpendicular to the generator 
Ry, and projecting thereon the generator on one 
point R’ at the level of two risers above the 
ground line, mark the height p’p” of the string 
equal to that adopted in Fig. 203, and construct 
the upper and lower curves of the string near 
the point (RR); then draw the tangent R’z of 
the guiding helix, and deduce therefrom the 
tangent (R’ 6’, R98) of the central curve of the 
string, and the normal joint plane N’ R’w’. 
Lastly project on the bases of the three cylinders 
the points where the trace N’R’x’ meets the 
curves of the string and the horizontal pro- 
jection NN,No2v2n” of the joint is obtained. 

By the former projections the shape of the 
string-stone is fully determined: it remains to 
project the entire stone on one single plane. 
Draw (Fig. 202) two vertical parallel planes 
XY, K2Y,, containing the horizontal projection 
of the stone ; then project the stone on the plane 
XY. To do this, mark on vertical Z the 
divisions 0, 1, 2, 3. . . . equal to the heights of 
the risers (Fig. 205); then taking through these 
divisions horizontal iines, and projecting thereon 
the points B and B,, C and G2, Dand D2. . . 
draw the curves 

B" y" On ra g" NY and B's y's 65 "5 o"5 ry 
which limit the lower face of the string. Those 
of the upper face will be deduced from the former 
by prolonging each vertical by a length 8" 8’ equal 
to the length 7’ z" in Fig. 203. 

The point P’ (Fig. 205) is on the vertical 
erected from P, and it is at a level below (' 9’, 
equal to P’p’ of Fig. 203. Project the point T 
in T’ on the horizontal P’ T” of Fig. 205, take 
T’ T’ equal to the length of same designation in 
Fig, 203, the line P’ I’ will be the projection of 
the tangent to the central curve of the string. 
Then project in X‘j X’, on the horizontal P’ T’ the 
points X and X» where the medium line of the 
joint projected in X PX» cuts the vertical 
planes XY and X» Yo, and draw through 
these points X’ and X’, (Fig. 205) two 
perpendiculars to the tangent P’T’. This will 
give the intersections of the side faces of the 
operation-stone with the plane of the joint. The 
“peration-stone is limited above and below by 
the parallel planes U’ V’ and w’ o’ perpendicular 
to the vertical face X Y, and comprising be- 
tween them the elevation of the stone. Now, to 
obtain the curves of intersection of the joint 
plane with the four faces of the string, project 
the points Q and Q», g and q,, on the upper and 
lower curves to which they belong; the mid- 
point Q,; must be projected at a level above 
B’ B'2 which is shown in Fig. 203, and it will be 
the same for g,; then, the mid-points of the 
lateral curves Qg, Q» g,, will be on the hori- 


zontal X’ X's, and through all these points the’ 


curved ontlines of the intersection can be 
drawn. 

The same operations will have to be done for 
the joint passing through the point (R, R’) in 
taking Fig. 204 all the differences of level 
from the horizontal ¢' ¢’2 ; to define the plane of 
the joint, the perpendiculars to the tangent 
R’ @ shall be taken through the points Y' and 
Y's (Fig. 205) deduced from Y and Y>2 on plan 
(Fig. 202). The operation-stone, after the 
joint planes are worked, is reduced to a prism, 
the ends of which are oblique planes. 


Fig. 206 represents the intersection of the 
upper face V’ V’ of the stone with the vertical 
cylinder BODEFL and B,02D, Ke F,L,. To 
obtain these curves, prolong the verticals Cy’, 
Cey'2, Do’, D,0' Dox, . . . until they meet the 
line U' V’, and turning down that face round the 
lines U' V’ the points will come to C’, C’:, D’, 
D's, . . . at the same distance from U’ V’ as 
C, C,, D, D2 from the line U V on plan. 

__The intersections of the lower face wv’ are 
identical with those of the upper, and, therefore, 
the plane w’ v’ is supposed to be raised to the level 
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begin by saying that there is in my opinj 
church in the whole diocese of Oxted 
exceeds it in beauty and architectural intere; 
is not only that in scale it is grander thar 
other parish church, but also that in its arc 
tural detail it is singularly rich and beautifu 
Oxfordshire, where we still see such churc 
those of Bampton, Witney and Bloxham, ij 
slight thing to say that Burford is on the 
more interesting than any of them, and it 
fortunately at a disadvantage in comparigor 
ing that they have been restored whilst it 
calls still for restoration. And here I wish 
in a few words what I mean by the use | 
word ‘restoration’ in connection with s 
building. I wish, as far as I am concerr 
confine the work which I shall do in it, - 
most rigorous manner, to preserve the solid 
and exhibiting it with as little alteratic 
addition as possible of any feature which 
all conjectural. I do not at all agrec 
church restorers who allow their work fo | 
all over the face of an old building. 
stonework is only slightly damaged or imp 
no good is done by patching or renoyati 
Where old features have in part disappea 
¢.g., the pinnacles of your south porch and 
aisle, it is wise to restore them, because - 
exist which show exactly what they ori 
were. And again in the western gable, « 
of the niche and pinnacle on the apex rem 
make it no difficult task to design its comp 
But cutting out only slightly damaged st 
order to put perfect stones in their place, cl 
and redressing old stones which have or 
face the weather stains of age, or allowing 
work to be cleaned of whitewash with a n 
tool in such a way as to alter the old face 
stone and its mouldings, is to destroy the 
value cf the building as a record of the arta 
tory of the past. My object will be to alterr 
old, but simply to show it to as much adyvar 
I can by repairing it where repair car 
avoided, and removing modern additio 
excrescences which conceal and dimin 
beauties. Fortunately, there are few chu 
which, thanks to the excellence of the m 
there is less difficulty in carrying outa rest 
in this spirit than Burford church. And 
its shape undoubtedly presents great dif 
in the way of good arrangement, they af 
me such as may be overcome if I am alk 
deal boldly and at the same time sensibl 
such arrangements. Let us now explain t 
in which I propose to arrange the intel 
worship. ‘This is no doubt a great difficw 
it was one which was met in the best waj 
15th century, and I propose simply to fol 
example then set. And here I must prem 
the present very singular ground plan 
church is not merely ordinarily irregu 
difficult to deal with. Its present shapi 
fact, the result of joining together of two 
distinct buildings, one of them even bet 
having been very irregular in its plan. 
no doubt that, originally what is now ¢a 
Sylvester aisle was a chapel standing | 
detached from the church. It was founde 
13th century, and was not joined to the 
by the opening of arches in the north wi 
the 15th century, when it was also len; 
eastward. The result is that your mag 
porch, one of the finest works of its kind: 
in England, which was at first partly deta 
now completely imbedded between this ch: 
the western of the two south transepts. 
time this was done I believe that the | 
inconvenience of the narrow arches un 
central tower was pressing itself on the | 
mind. Services were probably becomun 
popular, and it was found to be necessary 
it is now to make the church available for 
congregation assembled at one time at one 
It was found that the altar at the east en 
chancel was so far off and so cut off fi 
church by the low tower arches, that as f 
congregation in the nave were concerned i 
almost have well been another building. | 
it was desired to remedy this state of t 
most ingenious plan was devised, to whit! 
pose again to have recourse, and of which 
of no other example. ‘This was the erect 
chapel with an altar under the eastern ar 
north arcade of the nave, surrounded bj 
work and covered with a canopy or teste: 
most interesting to observe that from th 
more people are seen than from any oth 
in thechurch. It isaspot so ingeniously 
that the double row of columns betw 


of the upper plane, and the traces of the cylinders 
already drawn serve for both planes. 

On Fig. 207 is represented the head-mould of 
the operation prism, intersected by the faces of 
the string ; it isa projection with X X2as ground 
line. To produce this, take on line PP’ a point 
P’, draw through it a parallel to the ground line 
X’P’ X», from which carry the differences of 
level of the various points taken from Fig. 203. 

On Fig. 208 the head-mould of the other joint 
has been drawn by the same process. 

Application of the Lines on the Stone (Fig. 209). 
—Work first the prism, of which dimensions are 
given, Fig. 202 and Fig. 205; on the upper 
and lower faces place the moulds given in Fig. 
206, then work the end joints V V, 7,0 and 
U U, wu. After this, work the concave 
cyclinder by means of the curves C2D2E2I2 and 
C’,D',E’’,, laying on these curves a straight-edge 
through the points C2 and C’,, D2 and D’; then 
work likewise the convex cylinder. Now, on 
each generator of these cylinders carry the 
lengths Czy" and Cey’, Dz 0”, and Dz 6’, measured 
from Fig. 205, and with the help of a flexible 
straight-edge, draw on the concavity of the 
cylinder the curves y0"e'9",y''e'g’ ; draw likewise 
the curves of the string on the convex cylinder. 
Then the upper and lower faces of the string 
can be worked with a straight-edge laid on the 
level points y’y'2, 0'O'sy"y2". 

Sometimes the joints of the string have elbows, 
asin Fig. 210; but it is easier to have a joint in 
one plane and connect the stones by dowels. 

On the convex side of the string the outline of 
the steps must be drawn, by means of a develop- 
ment, and must be cut in about }in., in order to 
house the ends of the steps in the string. 

A marble handrail would be worked exactly in 
the same way as the string; first with a rect- 
angular section, then the mouldings would be 
cut out from this operation helix by means of 
templets. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
CURSION INTO OXFORDSHIRE. 


[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


EX- 


N Monday next the annual excursion of the 
Architectural Association will commence 
the proceedings by visiting several of the colleges 
and churches in Oxford, and during the week the 
chief buildings in the south part of the country 
will be seen, in accordance with the programme 
which we printed in our issue for July 26 last. 
We give to-day some drawings from Burford, 
showing the grand church and the unique Priory 
chapel in the nave, as well as the undercroft to 
London House, in the High-street, of the same vil- 
lage. The latter illustration is from a sketch by 
Mr. W. A. Pite,'’and the geometrical drawings are 
reproduced from the original plans of the late 
Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., who restored the church. 
We are indebted to Mr. A. HE. Street, M.A., for 
their loan on this occasion. Some few years since, 
when visiting Burford, we made some sketches 
there (see Burrp1inc News, September 25, 1885, 
for drawings of the Priory and of ruined chapel 
attached), and to-day we publish one of these 
studies, giving a view of the great porch with the 
fine parvise over it, the central tower and south 
transept, showing to the end of the Burgess 
transept, and part of the Bartholomew aisle, with 
one bay of the Sylvester aisle to the left of the fore- 
part of the picture. In finishing our sketch we 
have been assisted in its details by some photo- 
graphs taken on the same occasion by Mr. John 
L. Robinson, A.R.H.A., of Dublin. Several of 
the old houses in Burford were represented in a 
double-page sheet of illustrations which we pub- 
lished in the Burtpinc News for August 7, 1885, 
from pencil studies, also by Mr. Pite, on the eve 
of the Architectural Association excursion to Ban- 
bury and north-west Oxfordshire. These were fol- 
lowed by a series illustrating places then visited.* 
At that time we made a copy of the late Mr. 
Street’ sreport on Burford Church, dated March 23, 
1870, and we are thus enabled to accompany our 
illustrations to-day with his most interesting 
description, which has never before been pub- 
lished. It runs as follows, and was addressed to 
the Rev. J. H. Burgess, the vicar :— 

“In sending you the plans and specifications 
for the restoration of your magnificent parish 
church at Burford, I am anxious to explain some 
of their principal features; as, unfortunately, I 
find it will be impossible to do so by word of 
mouth at your meeting on the 29th. I must 


* Buiitpine Nuws, Aug. 14 and 21, 1885. 
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er aisle and the nave presents hardly any 
iction, falling as they do one behind the 
,if lines are drawn from the point of the 
ie the south-west. And it is very 
's that so much of this rare arrangement 
iL still be preserved intact. It has, I believe, 
een known as the Priory Pew, but here in 
jew, with its canopied ceiling, I have no 
, we have the 15th-century people’s altar of 
jrd. Andit seems to me, asI hope it will 
rford people of the present day, that the 
jation of the altar in this chapel is the 
jon-sense solution of the greatest difficulty 
. exists in regard to the restoration of the 
ja. I should, of course, not propose to move 
sar from the chancel, but I think it might 
used for service at which none but Com- 
ants are present, such as early celebrations 
ly Communion, whilst for the midday ser- 
11 Sundays and great Festivals an altar in 
ory chapel might be used, so as to allow 
1 Service being joined in thoroughly by the 
of the congregation in the western part of 
4. As regards the position of the choir 
‘Lam inclined to recommend that their old 
in the chancel should be retained. In 
‘eases I have found that singing is per- 
1 well heard all over the church from such a 
(n, and as far as I could ascertain the effect 
yeriment, I did so when I was at Burford, 
th satisfactory results. The Bartholomew 
would afford a very good position for the 
_ near the choir, and where space would 
_ of value for congregational services. I 
i to seat the church generally with simple 
Seats, but under the tower and in the 
0 use chairs. The tower arches confine 


1 for the people’s altar, I would place the 
2 against the second column from the east 
4 north side of the nave. From this point 
aole of the nave, most of the Sylvester 
he south transept, and the space under the 
S well commanded.’’ 
rest of the report concerns heating the 
Mr. Street also advises the opening up of 
tern in the central tower into the church. 
| rare feature in Romanesque work. The 
aL was re-roofed and the ancient altar was 
ited by Mr. Street, who restored the 


4 chapel, its stone altar and dossal. He 
| 
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also beautifully redecorated it, setting out part 
of the ornamentations himself on the spot. Since 
the death of Mr. Street, Mr. Sedding has done 
one or two minor works of restoration, about four 
years ago. The plan printed with our sketch 
herewith explains the remarks in Mr. Street’s 
report. Itis acopy of the plan he had made 
from careful measurements. 

Below the south aisle of the church there is an 
interesting undercroft, which was formerly used 
as a mortuary chapel, and forms above a sort of 
raised gallery as indicated by the plan. Similar 
instances of undercrofts exist at St. Mary’s, 
Witney, and Dorchester Abbey. 

Next week we shall give an illustrated report 
of the Excursion proceedings. 
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ST. MARY’S CHURCH, LONG CRENDON, 
BUCKS. 
By Freperick Guores Luz, D.D., F.S.A. 


ONG CRENDON, situated on a hill two 
miles north of the town of Thame, Oxon, is 
notable for its long and varying chief street, more 
than half a mile in length; for the picturesque 
character of several of its old houses, though 
many of these, of late years, have been either 
destroyed, re-faced, or mauled; for the ancient 
but altered Tudor manor-house at its extreme 
west end, as well as for a still earlier building, 
known as ‘‘ Staple Hall’’—of which a sketch is 
provided—adjoining the parish church, at the 
extreme east end and upper part of the village.* 
For Crendon is now only a village, though 
anciently it was a market town,t the centre of a 
large wool trade, and a place of considerable 
importance. 

The chief building remaining is, of course, the 
church, occupying a remarkably prominent posi- 
tion, close to the long-destroyed castle of the 
Giffards, { and commanding a beautiful view over 


* “Staple Hall’’ was, no doubt, originally a mansion of 
the Dormers of Thame and Crendon. The lower part, on 
the left-hand of the sketch, is the hall; that part to the 
right, recessed, is the kitchen, pantry, and bakehouse. 
The hall on the upper floor is long and capacious, in 
which packs of wool were kept. The late Mr. J. H. 
Parker, C.B., of Oxford, held that the building was con- 
siderably older than the period of Henry VII. It has 
been much altered of late years. 

+Amarket had been granted, a.p. 1218, to William 
Earl Marshall, a benefactor of Notley Abbey. 

+t Walter Giffard, Lord of Longueville, in Normandy, 


came over with the Conqueror, and obtained the Earldom 
of Buckingham. He built a castle at Crendon, and was 


Crendon Park. Like most other churches, it has 
suffered from neglect, bad restoration in previous 
periods, local prejudice and parsimony, indiffer- 
ence, and loss of church-rates. But its recent 
restoration—undertaken last year—is an abiding 
credit to all those who so successfully combined 
to effect the same. 

There is no space in which to trace the history 
of the manors of Crendon—a history somewhat 
tangled and confused. The abbots of Notley 
owned a moiety, and so did Sir John Dormer, 
descended from the family of the same name, of 
West Wycombe and Thame. Sir John, as his 
predecessor had done, made a large fortune as a 
wool merchant of the Staple of Calais—‘‘ Staple 
Hall,’”’ in Crendon, remains as depicted. Mr. 
Dodwell, of the Manor House, is one of the Lords 
of Crendon; while All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
possesses likewise ancient manorial rights. 

The church, dedicated to God in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin, is cruciform in plan, with porches, 
having stone sediles, on the north, south, and 
west sides. It consists of nave, with north and 
south aisles, choir, north and south transepts— 
each of these latter being entered from the aisles, 
as well as from under the tower. 

The central tower, itself of three stages, with 
a sexagonal turret for stairs at its north-west 
corner, is embattled, massive, and well-pro- 
proportioned; and has Late Second-Pointed, or 
perhaps very Early Third- Pointed, windows in its 
belfry; other windows, having angle-headed 
hood-mouldings,* on the belfry stage below. 

The extended view from the top of this tower 
is almost unsurpassed for diversity, range, and 
beauty. Though Buckinghamshire lacks the 
wild mountain scenery of Devonshire, Derby- 
shire, and Cumberland, yet for pastoral varicty, 
including the beautiful Chiltern Hills, and their 
beechen woods, it is in parts unsurpassed, The 
greater part of the whole range of the hills in 
question, the rich vale of Aylesbury, the two 
Kymbles, Magna and Parva, near Hampden 
House, and the Mansion of Chequers, near Velvet - 
Lawn, together with the Hill of Whitchurch, 
the woods of West Wycomb, the broad valley in 
which Oxford lies, the Wittingham Clumps, and 
the Berkshire Vale of the White Horse, can be 


lord of the place. Walter Giffard, his son, died in ite 
a second Walter diedin 1164. (Arms: gules, three lions 
passant, argent, armed and langued azure.) 

* There is an Early English window, circa 1220, at 
Uffington, co. Berks, of the same angular form; but, of 
course, the tracery differs, the Crendon windows being of 
a later date. 
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all distinguished on a fine day from the tower of 
Crendon Church. 

Originally the sacred edifice was built in the 
Early English or First- Pointed style, many traces 
of which, more especially in the chancel and 
north transept, still remain. The lancet windows 
on each side of the former are very simple and 
of excellent proportions, with plain but effective 
internal hood mouldings, terminating in carved 
heads and ornaments. The east window, of old, 
eonsisted of three lancets, deeply recessed, and 
with internal detached pillars of Purbeck marble, 
and handsome capitals and bases; but these, 
haaving gone to decay, were removed in the last 
century, as tradition asserts since 1740, and a 
domestic window, with wooden transoms, in- 
serted. This latter has been recently removed ; 
while, in its place, a Second- Pointed rose window 
has been inserted, after a beautiful early type 
remaining in the north wall of the north transept.* 
The east window of the choir has been recently 
filled with stained glass by Mayer, of Munich 
and Bond-street, at the cost of Mr. Herbert 
Dodwell, of Croft Houset, in memory of his 
mother. This window contains the following 
subjects, beginning with the north light: The 
Birth of Our Lord, His Baptism, the Crucifixion 
(in the central light), the Women at the Tomb on 
Easter morning, and the Ascension, In the 
centre cf the rose above isan Agnus Dei, with 
adoring angels and archaic flowers. It is, perhaps, 
on the whole, somewhat heavy in colour, want- 


. * Anciently—as Browne Willis, the Bucks antiquary, 
has put on record—the lower parts of this north transept 
window contained armorial shields with badges and 
rebuses of the founder, various benefactors, and abbots 
and. officers of the adjacent abbey of Notley in Crendon 


Park. But of these shields not a fragment nor trace now 
remains, 


+ In this house, at the west end of the village, parts of 
which appear to be asold as the time of Henry VI., but 
which has been sorely and badly undermined, divided, 
and broken up resided Sir James Croft (Comptroller of 
the Household of Queen Elizabeth), who became the third 
husband of Lady Williams of Thame. This lady was 
the fourth coughier of Thomas, Lord Wentworth, by 


Margaret, daughter of Si id 
Conger ed ir Adrian Fortescue of Salden, 
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ing more white glass; but the tints of it are rich 
and mellow, while the design on the whole is 
good and effective. 
a German, rather than of an English, type. 


It is, however, decidedly of 


The original well-conceived ground-plan of 


the church appears to have been adapted in all 
the various changes which have been made since 
the church’s first foundation. 
sept was altered by some Second-Pointed work, 
as was the north aisle. The south aisle is mainly 
Early Third-Pointed, as are parts of the nave. 
The windows throughout the church are gene- 
rally good ; those in the south transept, however, 


The north tran- 


where the vault of the Dormer family remains, 
with an elaborate and splendid monument of 
Jacobean work, being of Debased Perpendicular. 

The great lack in the building is a clerestory, 
with geod clerestory windows. Such being 
wanting, the internal effect, though marvellously 
improved by the recent conservative and judicious 
restoration, under the advice of Sir A. Blom- 
field, A.R.A., is perhaps still a little disappoint- 
ing. By it, and because of it, however, the 
church is marvellously improved. 

Up to the year 1835 there remained an excel- 
lent and almost perfect Third- Pointed oaken rood- 
screen (the loft and rood having been destroyed 
under King Edward VI.); but this was taken 
down, its panels having been made use of to 
inclose a lay-rector’s pew on the south side of 
the chancel. This pew, however, has since been 
removed. 

The tower in times past, circa 1626, was found 
to be somewhat unsafe, so its pillars were 
strengthened and recased, while the transept 
arch into the south aisle was blocked up, so as to 
form a buttress to the western side of the tower. 

The level of the nave was raised about the 
same time. Under the recent restoration, how- 
ever, the ancient levels have been again secured, 
for the bases of some of the pillars were hidden. 

The freestone font, of a deep and rich yellow 
tint at the west end of the south aisle, forming a 
baptistery, is handsomely carved, and of an 
Early Third-Pointed character. Heads of saints 
and angels are represented in a series of sunken 
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quatrefoils round its capacious bowl, while 
its base are four sculptured lions seated : 
vine-leaves. Its oaken cover is modern, 
after a poor Jacobean model. 

There is an Early English piscina in the 
wall of the chancel, of simple design, witha 
shelf for the crewets above, and two curio! 
minations of hood mouldings, quaintly ¢ 
There is likewise a low stone sedile on bot 
of the sanctuary for the attendants at the 
The arrangements of the east end are dece1 
the general effect of the sanctuary very fai 

A Second-Pointed, crocketed, and ca 
tabernacle* in the north wall of the north: 
a portion which originally formed part 
Lady-chapel; for the Lady-altar, is delit 
have stood against a screen at the east 
this aisle—is effective and fairly well pres 
It contained an image of the B.V.M. a 
Holy Child prior to the Tudor changes, 
they were destroyed. ( 

Here, too, was a plain rectangular I 
Window, the outline of which may, from | 
the church, be still very distinctly traced. 
now filled up with stones. : 

The destruction wrought in Crendon Chi 
two notable periods of its history was som 
remarkable. Under Edward VI. and Eli 
the sacred building was cleared out of alm 
its ancient furniture, altars, plate, Pl 
hangings, and sculpture. When the 
Commissioners (headed by Sir Edmund Pe 
and Francis, Lord Russell) were found 
confiscating and removing its movable co 
certain of the chief people then living 
parish, in order not to allow all the Pe 
ornamenta to be unjustly confiscated, too 
to help themselves, and did so unrebuked. 
Hart, of Brill—a village adjoining—a Ca 
has left on record how this popular 0 
plunder succeeded ; while, during the su 
Rebellion of the next century, as Crend 


2 

* There is an almost similar tabernacle at Kid 
Oxon, circa 1450, and another at Handborougt 
same county, of precisely the same type, but 0 


date. 


fe 


Ave. &, 1890. 
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Tace of strategical importance, situated between 
ford, Thame, and Aylesbury (the very centre 
the struggle between Monarch and a warlike 
‘tion for several years)—it suffered most 
erely by destruction, tumults, military exac- 
as, and social and material devastation. 
Uhe late Sir John Aubrey, Bart., informed 
_ Rev. Samuel Lysons, the author and well: 
wn antiquary, that Crendon had not recovered 
former and great prosperity, even far into the 
yn of Queen Anne. ‘‘ Whole families were 
‘ned by requisitions, and by the fact that for 
rs the land remained uncultivated.’? The 
‘irch for more than two years had been used 
a receptacle for food for the Cromwellite 
liers ; and their provisions and ‘‘ horse-meat,”’ 
iwell as the horses themselves, were for some 
ye sheltered there. The church tower appears 
1aye been made use of for military operations 
| observation. 
che population of the place—very considerable 
‘en the Abbey of Notley was flourishing*—is 
)1 to have been reduced to 785 in Queen Anne's 
isn. In the year 1810, a century later, it 
jod at 989 ; now it has increased to 1179. Hor 
/ year 1776 the cost of maintaining the poor 
‘a exactly g's 12s., whereas now the annual 
i rges, as earn with surprise, amount to 
ie than £2,000. fa 
he monument to Sir John and Lady Dormer, 
he south part of the south transept, is a very 
pes ae of Jacobean work. There are 
/ ecumbent figures, lying facing eastwards, on 
1 ltar-tomb, under a ee semicircular canopy, 
t rned in accordance with the taste of the period 
Uquestion, Sir John Dormer is styled “of 
tton”” ; his lady was ‘‘one of the daughters 
ohn Gyffard, of Chillington.’”? She died the 
» Sept., 1605; he on the 11th of March, 1626. 
‘ onderous oak screen separates this transopt— 


ny used as a vestry— from the church. 
res area few other monuments remaining, 
i ple slabs, but of no particular character nor 
aps Amongst these are stones to the 
Oe of William Langbaine, of Queens’ Col- 
, Oxford; to members of the old races of 
non, Burnham, Stone, Warner, Winter, and 
4 ws. There are also two memorial brass 
,tes, but these are very much worn and 
edt At the opening of the ground in 
Nave several years ago, for purposes of inter- 
it, the body of a monk of Notley, sewn up 


/ 
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- 
; et Were no less than “six hundred houselling 


ee: ae. is, those who received the Communion—in 


Mir. Haines, in his valuable “ 4 
: : aluable ‘‘ Manual ‘of Brasses,” 
; e-4 ee ae ohn eee 1460, and with Agnes, 
”? 
indacband Onfens er Ba ers, Nave, Long Crendon. 
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in folds of stout leather, was discovered much 
decayed. But the bones are said to have been 
perfect, the cowl almost complete, and the beads 
and cross of a boxwood rosary were found un- 
decayed by the side of the skeleton. It was 
found in a brick grave vaulted. 

The following is a list, taken from the registers, 
old wills, and other deeds and documents, of the 
Perpetual Curates and Vicars of Crendon :— 


A.D. 

IWithamww alker eros sce eel. 1517—1525 
DOHUHLUAMES joc. siete cheese otis 15380—1534 
RAMLCHUEDUN be Wee ts ces: cele atone 1534—1536 
Bartholomew Green..,....... 1536—1538 
Valentine Bownd............ 1538—1550 
James Chernock ............ 1550—1557 
OMS LEU VO sakes sin cist craicte'e's 1558—1564 
Edmund Osborne............ 1565—1611 
HH PANICIBS, LOO Ns haysraectiavere oshs hace ony 1612—1628 
Willian Crouch.) Jo. s sass es [?] —1650 
William Jeamson ......... .. 1656 —1666 
HiGward GO00dG) cocanedace east 1667—1671 
William Vates? st, 20.sceeer es 1673— [?] 

(homas t¥ atesi@, coerce acai aee 1680— [? 

Thomas Middleton .......... 1682—1693 
(Walliam Clerke i). 5s...201% 1693—1721 
PAMESEMYNES)). sivas ate} Haicisi ow 1722— [?] 
anry, Cole. irstacesser caer «eae ?]— — 

William Bertie ...........0+. 1729— [?] 
John Newborough .......... 1747—1783 
William Newborough........ ?]— — 

MOUNGELOMANC see cle aye vce asec 1795— [?] 
ihomastlayton’ we. ccs ate ce cs 1823—1887 
Frederick EH. Ogden .......... 1888— — 


The two last have been styled ‘‘ Vicars.”’ 


It is traditionally asserted that the five bells of 
Notley Abbey, about the year 1540, were, at 
its dissolution or soon afterwards, transferred to 
the tower of Crendon Church. The tenor bell of 
that peal is said to have originally weighed two 
tons. In 1632 three bells were added at Crendon 
to make up a peal of eight.* In 1768 the whole 
of these were recast by Lester and Packe, of 
London, now a most excellent and truly melo- 
dious peal. 


The following inscriptions occur on the bells: 


Treble— Although I am but light and small, 
I will be heard above you all. 
2nd Bell— Although but small, our tones are good. 
38rd— Peace and good neighbourhood. 
4th— Music is medicine to the mind. 
5th— Our voices shall, with joyous sound. 


Make hills and valleys echo round. 
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6th— To honour both of God and King, 


Our voices shall in concert ring. 
7th— Ye ringers all 
That prize your happiness, 
Be sober, merry, wise, 
And you’ll the same posses. 


In wedlock bands, 

All ye who join with hands, 
Your hearts anite ; 

So shall our tuneful tongues 

Combine to laud the nuptial rite. 

The recent restoration, under Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, mainly confined to the nave and uisles, 
in which the roofs and floors have been well 
restored, enables the spectator to appreciate the 
dignified character of the venerable building, 
with its fine ground-plan and excellent pro- 
portions. Galleries, deal pews, and lumbering 
reading-desk have been one and all swept away ; 
so that the interior now presents an appearance 
the very opposite to that which it bore before 
the restoration: thus affording a good and trust- 
worthy idea of its original character. 


Tenor— 


2 ____—_ 
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The extensive premises of Mr. W. Sayer, 86, New 
Kent-road, were destroyed by fire on Tuesday 
morning. A long range of timber and brick sheds, 
used as workshops and stores, were burnt to the 
ground, together with their contents. 


The Theatre Royal at Glasgow was reopened on 
Monday, after partial reconstruction, from plans by 
Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A. The roof has been 
lowered 7ft., and the gallery and upper circle a 
similar space, and by the removal of the boxes at 
each end of the upper circle this part of the house 
has been brought into horseshoe form. Behind the 
dress circle the boxes have also been removed, and 
the space transformed into a family circle. There 
has likewise been an augmentation of the rows in 
the orchestral stalls, and the entire theatre, which 
will now hold 2,600 people, has been redecorated. 


The committee of the Institution for the Blind at 
Plymouth haye adopted plans by Mr. Snell, of 
that town, for the enlargement of that building by 
the addition of a wing. The exterior will be two 
stories in height, and will consist on the ground 
floor of a workshop 60ft. by 20ft., and above this is 
a dormitory for 20 beds. 


The County Council of Staffordshire have referred 
to a committee the question of providing a council- 
hall and offices with powers to obtain plans from 
architects for submission to the Council. 


On Wednesday week memorial stones of a new 
schoolroom for the United Methodist Free Church, 
Hightown, Crewe, were laid. The plans have been 


* Some of my readers may be glad to learn that a| prepared by Mr. Geo. E. Bolshaw, of Lord-street, 


yolume on the “ Bells of Buckinghamshire’’ has been 
completed by a very competent hand, that of Mr. 
Heneage Cocks, of Great Marlow; and that the book is 


jikely to be published during the ensuing season. 


-|A. P. 
1! 


Southport, and the school is being built by Mr. 
Cotterill, of Crewe. The cost is estimated at 
£1,300. 
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NEW PUBLISHING AND PRINTING OFFICES FOR THE 
PROPRIETORS OF ‘' THE QUEEN,’’ ‘THE FIELD,”’ 
AND ‘‘THE LAW TIMES’? NEWSPAPERS. 


Tus building has been erected by Messrs. Dove 
Bros. from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Satchell and Edwards, archi- 
tects, who, without indulging in costly details, 
appear to have aimed at producing a construc- 
tionally sound substantial edifice, well lighted 
throughout, and practically suitable for its 
special requirements. The 200ft. frontage is of 
Portland stone and red Fareham bricks, the two 
lower stories being entirely of the former material, 
massively treated as an arcaded basement, the 
two side elevations being arranged to harmonise 
with the front. The slightly projecting wings 
at either end are surmounted by cupolas covered 
with lead. The basement contains a boiler- 
house fitted with two of Galloway’s boilers, an 
engine-house with one pair of horizontal engines 
125 indicated H.P. for electric lighting, two 
beam-engines 80H.P. each, machine printing- 
room, 110ft. by 49ft., being 32ft. high in the 
centre and 20ft. at the sides, covered with an 
iron glazed roof; folders’ room, 77ft. by 25ft. ; 
an insetting-room, 47ft. by 27f{t.; Mr. Wood’s 
(the engineer) room, an engineer’s workshop, a 
roller-room, a paper-store, 388ft. by 38ft; a 
mess-room with kitchen adjoining. The ground 
floor consists of a large room, 50ft. by 19ft., at 
present unappropriated ; the publishing offices— 
viz., for The Queen and The Field, 38ft. by 27it. ; 
for The Law Times, 27ft. by 25ft.; office for 
advertisements, 27ft. by 26ft.; and the ‘‘ Karly 
Publishing Department,’’ 47ft. by 27ft. A covered 
roadway leads from the street by the side of the 
latter department (for loading vans) to the rear 
of the premises. The principal handsome stair- 
case, with a waiting-room at the foot of same, 
conducts to the well-lighted arcade corridor on 
‘the first floor, which extends almost the entire 
length of the building, and leading from which 
is Mr. Horace Cox’s room, with his secretary in 
the adjoining apartment. There are eleven 
editors’ rooms, also a waiting-room, attendant 
boys’ room, and a library. The second floor 
contains a room 130ft. by 30ft., and one leading 
out of same 32ft. by 26ft., capable of accom- 
modating 150 compositors ; these rooms are faced 
with white and red glazed bricks, and lighted on 
both sides by a_ succession of windows, Mr. 
Phillips’ room and his clerk has also store-rooms. 
The third floor affords similar accommodation to 
the second floor, and is also lighted by top sky- 
lights, having a foundry and seven readers’ 
rooms, store-rooms, and kitchen. The roof, 


with a photographic room thereon, is constructed 


as a fireproof flat, covered with Claridge’s patent 
asphalte. 


CHURCH OF ST. 


There are spacious warehouse rooms 
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on the respective floors at the east end of the 
building. ‘Two stone staircases are provided at 
the east and west ends. The floors throughout 
are of fireproof construction (Homan’s patent) ; 
these, with the structural ironwork, have been 
erected by Messrs. Homan and Rodgers. Gener- 


ally they are covered with Mr. Roger Lowe’spitch- 
pine blocks, but in the basement and some other 
parts Stuart’s 


Granolithic paving has been 
adopted, the first-floor corridors being laid with 


marble mosaic, the ground-floor mosaic being 


executed in vitreous work. Two hydraulic 


lifts, suitable for passengers and goods, are 
placed, the one in the centre, the other at the 


east end of the building. There is also a lift for 


the conveyance of papers from the ground floor 
to the basement paper-store, and two hand lifts 
from the publishing department to the com- 
positors’ rooms. 
and from the heads of the several departments, 
also electric bells. 
extensively and successfully introduced at various 
points of the premises. 
ments, which are to be found on every floor at 
both ends of the building, have been carried out 
by Mr. George Jennings. 
laid on throughout the building by Messrs. Hart, 
Son, and Peard, who have also supplied most of 
the fittings. 
the first floor and the Wenham lights on the 
ground floor, also the wrought-iron railing on 
staircase and outside, have been executed by 
Messrs. Starkie, Gardner and Co. 
light service and fittings, some 700 lights being 
introduced, are being installed by the Fyfe-Main 
Electric Lighting and Construction Company. 


Speaking tubes are fitted to 
Hayward’s lights have been 


The lavatory arrange- 
The gas has been 


The wrought-iron chandeliers on 


The electric 


JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
OXON. 


(Srx description on page 174.) 


BURFORD, 


‘¢E7 VERBUM CARO FACTUM EST.”’ 


Tus drawing is an illustration of an aspect of 
the Incarnation; the idea being to express the 
union of the human life of Christ at all ages 
with the Godhead. 
youthful Christus holding a book, with a,sentence 
displayed from the first chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, ‘‘And the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us.’’ 
may be taken to represent the veil of material 
existence into which He entered, and the ador- 
ing intelligences above are therefore placed 
on the further side of it. 
designed as a decoration for a space in a church, 
but it has since passed into the hands of a private 
purchaser. 


The principal figure is the 


The screen behind the figure 


The composition was 


HOUSE NEAR EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Tu1s house is now in course of erection for 
Mr. Richard Gunter on a charming site near 
the village of Turner’s Hill and abouta mile 
from the railway station at Grange-road. 
walls are of stone, quarried upon Mr. Gunter’s 
estate. It is a fine-grained sandstone, of a warm 


The 


cream colour, and singularly free from any 
defects. When first quarried the stone is soft 
and easily worked, but rapidly hardens when 
exposed to the air. Blocks of several tons weight 
are being got out of the quarry, which appears 
not to have been worked for a century or so, 
although one or two good houses in the vicinity 
are known to have been built of it some 200 
years ago. The upper walls and roof are 
covered with Broseley tiles. The half-timber- 
work is executed in oak. Mr. George Box, of 
Ardingley, is the builder, and Mr. Edward W. 
Mountford, F.R.I.B.A., of Buckingham-street, 
Charing-cross, is the architect. The cost is 
about £1,000, exclusive of the stone, which is 
delivered free upon the site by Mr. Gunter. 


QUEEN’S PARK CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND 


SCHOOLS, 


Tuis church and schools are situated at the 
corner of Third Avenue and Harrow-road on 
the Queen’s Park Estate of the Artisans’, 
Labourers’, and General Dwellings Company. 
The schools were built in 1884, and consist of a 
complete suite of class-rooms, vestries, kitchen, 
&c., on the ground floor, anda school-room, 67ft. 
by 34ft., on first floor, holding 500 people, and 
having a gallery at south end. The church, 
which has just been completed, accommodates 
about 1,500 people, and is 96ft. long by 54ft. wide, 
having a large nave, 31ft. wide, and aisles each 
side, with an arcade of six arches. <A spacious 
gallery is carried all round the church, and is 


approached by means of three staircases, one 
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communicating directly with the school-roo; 
above referred to. Under the north end , 
gallery are provided week-night, ministers’ ay 
deacons’ vestries, and other accommodatio; 


The tower between the schools and church, whi: 
contains a staircase, is at present only 60f 
high, but will eventually be carried up as show 
to a height of 1265ft. 
faced with red brick, with stone and mould 
brick dressings. 
wrought timbers and panelled ceilings, that ; 
the church being 50ft. high and that to schoo 
room 34ft. 
doors are executed in oak. The buildings a; 
faced outside with red brick, with Box Hill ston 
and moulded brick dressings. 
been made of the two outside open porches : 
church : these are executed in gauged brickwor 
with brick vaulting and 
dressings. 
pleted was £6,000. 
land Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A., 13, Fitzroy-square, V 
The builders were Messrs. Treasure and Son 
London and Shrewsbury. Mr. L. G. Trund 
was clerk of works. 


The walls internally a; 


The roofs are open, wit 
The gallery-front, rostrum, ap 
A feature h 


stone columns az 
The cost of the church just con 
The architect is Mr. Roy 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH HOLOGIOA 


SOCIETIES. 
Witrsuire ArcumoLocicAL Socrrry.—T 


concluding excursions in connection with f. 
annual meeting of this society were held , 
Friday. A party of about one hundred and fitt 
including General Pitt-Rivers, the presider 
proceeded by brakes from Devizes to Potterr 
The church was built in the early part of t 


13th century, and the font and the north do 


are of that period. The party then proceed 
to the Old Porch House, the property of ¥ 
W. B. Richmond, R.A. Various ideas we 
hazarded as to the date of the building, but 
was generally agreed that it was Elizabethan. T 
floors were originally 
Mr. Richmond has them laid with splend 
tesselated pavements. | 
museum of curiosities, they proceeded to Mark 
Lavington, where Mr. C. E. Ponting read 
paper, saying that formerly a Norman chur 
stood here, and was rebuilt in the 14th centm 
A feature of the church was that the fc 
originally sloped with the natural level of t 


of mud and rushes, h 


After inspecting t 


earth. ‘The tower is 15th century, but the xr 
of the chancel is the original 14th-century ro 


The party then proceeded to Erchfort, where t 


13th-century church there was described by 


Ponting. 
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CHIPS. 


A complimentary supper was given last week 
Truro to the contractors, Messrs. Clemens a 
Tippett, and their staff, who have erected n 


business premises in River-street for the pres 
mayor of that city. The architect, Mr. Silvar 
Trevail, was present. i 


Lord Hartington attended on Saturday the layi 
of the corner-stone of a new church at Crawsha 
booth, Rossendale. ‘3 


Mr. Mitton Ward, of Accrington, has be 
appointed town foreman of Weston-super-Ma 
There were nearly 500 applicants for the appou 
ment. 


The Lords’ Committee,. in finally considering ° 
London County Council Bill, increased the limit 
the height of buildings from 70ft. to 90ft. Theo 
mittee also decided that in the case of the destr 
tion by fire of Queen Anne’s Mansions, or sim 
buildings, compensation should be paid in case 
County Council ordered that the buildings erec 
in their place should be of a less height than #l 
were originally. 


The new water supply for Newmilns, N .B., J 
inaugurated on Saturday. It is derived f 
springs at Allanton, about five miles from the tov 
and the engineer was Mr. Ex-Bailie Reid, of K 
marnock, - 


At a general assembly of the Royal Society 
British Artists, the following gentlemen have b 
elected members—viz., Messrs. A. Glendinnt 
jun., A. Hartley, F. W. Jackson, R. B. Nisbet, § 
Julius Olsson. 


Queen-street Congregational Chapel, Woly 
hampton, was reopened on Sunday, after a 
closed for repairs, the cost of which be 
£1,500. The decorating has been carried og 
Messrs. Lewis and Swindley, and the alteratt 
and repairs by Messrs. Bradney and Co. The wo 
have been carried out under the personal supe! 
tendence of the architect, Mr. Thomas H. Flem 
of Wolverhampton. : 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


Y remarks on the Bermondsey Free Library 
Competition were made in’entire ignorance 
'y incident of the kind to which you last 
alluded. I had taken it for granted that 
remiums had been awarded on the recom- 
ation of Mr. Elkington. If, as I have no 
‘t is the case, you have been accurately 
med as to the proceedings of the committee, 
ars must be viewed ina very different aspect. 
igaging an assessor, competition committees 
,upposed to be providing against their own 
npetency to judge the merits of architects’ 
ms. Otherwise, why is he engaged? Is it 
use people are beginning to learn that, in 
‘c¢ to get competition designs from architects 
jay standing, they must appoint an assessor, 
her or no they intend to abide by his 
Jion? If such is the case, we shall have 
ner evil attendant upon a system already 
;rkable chiefly for its shortcomings. We 
be compelled to take some step to 
.mt the assessor becoming a mere bait to 
out to the crowd of competitors always 
17to snap at anything that looks outwardly 
‘ing. I have little doubt but that this has 
| often done in the past, and that behind the 
| of the innocent assessor, with his big name 
reputation giving an air of verisimilitude to 
iene, are hidden the barbs that aim destruc- 
at the mass of competitors. Seeing the job 
have had to get the assessor generally 
inted in competitions, we should be jealous 
is position, and endeavour to prevent him 
ming, unwittingly, the source of new evils. 
not say that anything of the kind to which 
ve herein alluded has taken place in con- 
lon with the competition referred to. It 
(.d be unfair to comment on the matter until 
thing more definite is known, so I would 
| this note read as general, and as touching 
sompetition system as a whole. 


aent the which, and on the subject of 
sors, I have lately thought that something 
it be said as to the qualifications of those 
ted to judge the merits of competitors’ 
rings. Could not a little room for improve- 
(5 be found in the selecting of men specially 
1 to fulfil the exigencies of each peculiar 
? We are all right as regards town-halls 
| buildings of a general and ordinary descrip- 

but we ate often just as much all wrong 
re buildings requiring special knowledge for 
: design are concerned. It produces any- 
g but an enviable feeling to learn that the 
sor appointed to adjudicate upon a competi- 
in which one is engaged is so lacking in 
nical knowledge of the subject in hand, and 
lly wanting in experience of the design of 
lings for the special purpose, as to be in- 
ble of appreciating the results of specially 
cted efforts and study. ‘This galling experi- 
/must be familiar enough to many old com- 
jors, and if something could be done to 
edy the evil it would be a great boon. 
issors should be selected with more judgment 
forethought. In the majority of cases it 
‘not matter whether the assessor has or has 
special knowledge; so long as he is a good 
round architect, affairs will go smoothly 
igh. It is the exceptional instances that 
ild receive attention. An architect competing 
1a free public library does not want an assessor 
‘has done nothing all his life but build and 
‘ore churches ; and a designer of a matter-of- 
b economically-planned public market does 
‘care to have his scheme judged by a gentle- 
11 of the bottle-glass school. The competing 
‘urch §=architect’’ will not feel lovingly 
‘ards a committee who appoint an engineer- 
ultect to place the premiums; nor will the 
Aitect-engineer be pleased to learn that a 
‘tleman who devotes most of his time to the 
oration of interiors is to examine and report 
0 the relative merits of constructive schemes 
mitted by himself and others. The fact that 
malies like these do occur causes much 
istice and dissatisfaction all round. The 
brts of assessors disclose their ignorance to 
3e who have the information that enables 
nto detect it, and where it happens that a 
ialist in one line is put to judge specialism in 
ther line, it is curious to see how everything 
iewed through coloured glasses, so to speak. 
ligns for every class of building are judged 
ding to their merits in certain details 
i may be in the specialist’s way of 
imess, and broad facts are lost sight 


of 
insignificant details. 
instance of this a short time ago, where nothing 
was said as to the main provisions of an extensive 
design, every apartment in which required separ- 
ate special study ; but the scheme was generally 
commended because of its sanitary arrangements 
ore a fact that the w.c.’s were against outside 
walls ! 


in accordance with the new regulations to be in- 
cluded in the powers sought by the County 
Council in their Bill now before Parliament, the 
Council will have to make certain definitions as 
to ‘roofs, or we may suddenly find Metropolitan 
roofs grow prodigiously. 
stories will be allowed in the roof. If not other- 
wise restrained, some people may find it con- 
venient to put two uncommonly lofty stories 
in their roofs, and if they follow Mansardian 
principles, there won’t be a vast amount of 
difference between the building proper and its 


tionable than the box-like structures of the 
modern flat-builder; but a big roof in a crowded 
city blocks out the light and air, and should be 
liable to pruning, like sheer walls. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


about for comparatively 


in grubbing 
I noticed a remarkable 


In enforcing the height of London buildings 


I believe that two 


roof. A roofed building is certainly less objec- 


London architecture is as much the outcome of 
authoritative restrictions as of any influences of 
fashion and taste; and I foresee a still further 
modification, or development, if so it may be called, 
when the new regulations as to height come 
into force. Those compelled, as many are, by 
necessity, or speculative ambition, to build to 
their utmost limits, will soon find that the 
problem will be how to provide the best possible 
accommodation without danger of contravening 
the law. Curb roofs will probably come into 
fashion, and a roof uncommonly like a bit of the 
solid substructure may be expected to arise, 
unless suppressed, at an early period of its career, 
by the action of the municipal authorities, to 
wit, the County Council. Unless some further 
and explicit definitions be made‘at head-quarters, 
we may some day see your ‘‘ Legal Intel- 


ligence’’? columns sub-headed, ‘‘What is a 
roof?’? and parties called to swear that 
a roof is not a roof, and that what 


is not a roof is a roof, whilst all the time 
we shall know that a roof is a roof all the world 
over. But perhaps, after all, so much ingenuity 
has been displayed in dealing with the roofs of 
London buildings, so as to get accommodation 
and yet not interfere with ancient lights, that 
there is little hope for novelty in treatment. 
Here, again, however, it will depend upon the 
definition of a roof for the purposes of the new 
Act, which may almost be regarded as passed. 
It may be that the ingenious draughtsman may 
yet get an extra cubic inch or two of accommoda- 
tion in his roof when he sets to work on his 
sections under an Act of Parliament regulating 
the height of London buildings. 


Before the third reading of the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Bill, Mr. J. Kelly moved an 
amendment to Clause 42, with the object of 
rendering it compulsory that a new road should be 
sewered and metalled before being taken over by 
the local authority. Mr. Kelly urged that the 
proposed alteration in the law which the Bill con- 
tained was a relaxation in favour of jerry-builders, 
who, acting in concert with petty local authori- 
ties, would be able to evade the provisions which 
were now insisted on. On a division of the 
House, the amendment was lost by a majority of 
75. The result, perhaps, is all that could have 
been expected. One sympathises with the mover 
of the amendment in his endeavour to check- 
mate the jerry builder at every point ; but in the 
present case, I do not see how the leaving of the 
sewerage and metalling of roads to the local 
authority would forward Mr. Buggins’s interest. 
As a rule, such work is best done by the local 
boards, and it is rather hard on the owners of 
building estates to expect them to lay out a lot 
of money on a system of drainage, the outlet for 
which, perhaps, exists only on the town sur- 
veyor’s plans which may or may not be carried 
out some years hence. ‘This has often hap- 
pened. The provisions of the Act, therefore, 
seem just, and the clauses concerning the taking 


over of roads by local authorities would seem 


good in that they may, in cases, facilitate 
matters in connection with the development 
of building estates. 


to 
and 
general expense—that is to say, by the local 
board. As to the work itself, it should, asa rule, 
be more economically carried out under the 
supervision of local boards. 


Moreover, the sewering 
and metalling is not infrequently a benefit 
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the 
as 


the 


public of 
done 


should be 


general 
such 


district, 
at the 


I must say, however, one of the finest pieces of 


ordinary estate road-making and sewering I have 
seen was carried out by the owners of the land. 
Those architects and surveyors, too, who have 
much to do with estate work will not think that 
the local authorities should make up and sewer 
roads. 
tive work on anew estate there is much to be 
done in road and sewer-making, if the owner 
himself do the work, as, indeed, he must do in 
most cases, roads and sewers not being found 
ready-made, in convenient positions, on building 
estates. 
makers to keep them busy till the surveying of 
the works of the speculative builder comes 
along ; 


Long before they obtain any remunera- 


There are thus contracts with road- 


and whilst such means of livelihood 
remain, and building estates and leaseholding 
continue in vogue, it will not be the general wish 
of the architectural profession that town sur- 
veyors and surveyors to local boards should step 
into its shoes. Gorn. 
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CHIPS. 


A lecture hall and class-rooms are about to be 
added to St. Kilda’s Presbyterian Church at 
Jarrow, from plans by Mr. J. W. Hanson, of that 
town. 


In order to protect Cromer from the incursions 
of the sea, it has been decided by the Commissioners. 
to extend the concrete breakwater for a distance of 
94 yards, in accordance with plans ‘and a report 
by their engineer, Mr. J. E. Teasdel, of Great 
Yarmouth. 


A boys’ school is being built for the Hastings 
School Board in Priory-road, West Hill. Mr. H. F. 
Humphreys, of Trinity-street, Hastings, is the 
architect, and the tender of Mr. W. Small, of the 
same town, has been accepted for the execution of 
the work at £2,628. 


The work of adapting the ground-floor premises 
recently acquired by the Royal Institute of Britisk 
Architects for the purposes of a council room and a 
secretary’s office was begun by Messrs. Cubitt and 
Co. a fortnight since, under the professional super- 
intendence of Mr. Aston Webb, hon. secretary ; 
and it is hoped that the rooms may be ready for 
occupation in October. New window-openings are 
to be made in the north wall of the meeting room, 
with the object of obtaining more light and air. 


Mr. George Manwaring, C.E., died at his resi- 
dence at Swathling, near Southampton, on Friday, 
in his 8lst year. Mr. Manwaring held the appoint- 
ment of water engineer to the Southampton Water 
Commissioners from 1847 to 1851, and to the 
Southampton Corporation from 1851 to 1884, when 
he retired upon an allowance of £125 a year, 
with the rank of consulting engineer to the Cor- 
poration. 


A fire occurred at Allfarthing-lane, Wandsworth, 
on Saturday night, and resulted in the complete 
destruction of the workshops of Mr. T. H. Brunsden, 
builder. 


The death is announced of the Vicomte Calley 
Saint Paul de Singay, who was born at Paris in 
1815. He was at the head of the zinc works of La 
Vieille Montagne for 45 years, and saw its personnel 
increase from 900 to 7,000. 


At Belfast police-court last week James Rea, 
builder, of Gracehill-street, was fined in the full 
penalty of £5, with a continuing penalty of 40s. a 
day, for omitting to construct proper foundations to. 
houses in Oldmark-road and Gracehill-street. The 
evidence showed that defendant, after being 
warned, proceeded with the erection of the buildings, 
using road scrapings in place of mortar, timber of 
insufficient scantling, as well as improper founda- 
tions. 


A new Wesleyan chapel is being built in West- 
bury-park, Durdham-down, Bristol, from plans by 
Mr. H. D. Bryan, of that city. Mr. Lewis is the 
contractor, and the outlay will be about £3,000. 


At the York Consistory Court, on Friday, a 
faculty was granted for the restoration of Aughton 
parish church. The whole of the pews and internal 
fittings, including the gallery, will be removed, and 
low seats substituted for the pews, and the building 
will be re-roofed. 


The Gladstone Club at Northwich was formally 
opened last week. It is Elizabethan in character, 
and is of brick and half-timber work. The chief 
room on the first floor is 44ft. 6in. by 27ft. Mr. 
M. K. Ellerton, of Northwich, was the architect, 
and Mr. William Molyneux the builder. 
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PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH FLOORS. Sqs. ft. in. 
DETAILED ESTIMATES.—LXVIII. N.B.—If the floors open the 1-16th of an inch they 20 0 » Moulding ont/ot 4m by aingaaae 
No. 4. Mitres nde anisatea aaa 
are to be taken up and relaid, 31 0 Doo 4hin. by Sik, Eni eee 
By Henry Lovecrovez, F.S.I., Surveyor. All floor boards to be stacked on the site one » Do. 43in. by 3in., spiked to plate, 
month after signing the contract. a No. 4. Seribed ends Re 2033 «| 
STIMATE FOR A VILLAGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL.—BILL. 263 0 ,, Fir wrought framed and moulded 
Sqs. ft. in. £s.¢ out of 9in. by 43in. mouldeg 
TILER. 29 90 0 Sup. 1% yellow batten floor, ploughed 14in. eee ee ‘ 
Sqs ft. in. £8. d. and tongued with hoop - iron 19 0 ,, Do. plugged to wall...) 
57 35 0 Sup. Broseley strawberry - coloured and splayed headings............... No. 52. Mitred and return 
nibbed tiling laid to'a 4in. gauge, 320 Rainy OnAnd -bearinasiae meee wee oe moulded ends: <0). ae see 
each tile secured with two zine 39 O Run. Heke and cutting and waste on 24 0  ,, Moulding out of Sin. by 7in, fir... 
MBS” Ferasnesss Set esesnonieacc an see cece ee tee aie | Ue aes ol EEL Sa eC en No. 4.° Mitres “.....31....0 ae 
‘990 O Run. Cutting and waste to tiling ‘at No. 4. Cutting and fitting do. to iron 97 0 4, Do. do. 9in. by 6in. do. as cornice 
ips Wel ech. sash scans basco ans stanchions 2ft. 6in. eirtha oe No. 24. Scribed and fitted ends, , 
62 0 Run. Cement filletand pointing to verge 20 90 0 Sup. Flooring with 3in. deal blocks laid 19 0 4, 3in. carved and swelled frieze, 
171 0 ,, Double course of tiles in cement in Stockholm tar... sce... 1ft. 4in. wide, tongued both 
to eaves .... 32 0 aoe Raking, cutting, and waste on do. CURES uscsisideestucesnt th % 
453 0 ,, Red tile ridge with "plain yoll, ‘set 2. Cutting and fitting do. to iron No.4. Mitres.:.:.0.. cee 
and pointed i in cement, to be pur= stanchions 2ft. 6in. girth ......... No. 2. Notchings in 1+in. window board 


chased of Messrs Cooper and 


», 2. Mitred and returned rounded — 
Co., Maidenhead, Berks............ 


WINDOWS. ends to do. 


59 
Ili 


-256 
~202 


No. 2. Terminations of. ridge with two 

hips: Ren So een Boel 

No. 2. Intersections of ridge with hip 

and yalleys.2, oe meee pe a: 

No.3 Do. do. with three valleys...... 

0 Run. Purpose-made hip tiles set and 

pointed in cement .................... 

Do. valley tiles do. do............ 
Leave roofs clean and perfect 


0 ” 


Carried to summary ......... 


CARPENTER. 


0 Sup. Centring to flat brick arch...... 
3 DO tOorimmencarchen yee tees 
0 Run. Do. to flat arch in stone I4in. 
soffit with circular angles......... 
» Segmental centring to brick arch, 
4tin. 
Do. do. to stone.. 
Do. Yin. do ...... tse 
»,  Lurning piece to 42 tin. sofit arenes 
Cube. Fir in wall-plates and lintels ... 
», Do. framed in floors, roofs, &e. 
3, Do. do. in principals 
Labour planing on fir 
», Labour, deal battening for tiling 
», lin. gutter-board, and 3in. by 


. 
ey 


2in. framed bearers... eae 
», lin. close-jointed boarding ‘to 
roof for lead, circular ........... : 
», din. do. and firrings See erik 


Ain. do.svyerbienl Srnec 


widths Ledostuticestigae adecsct emeeeancutts 

»» Inodorous roofing felt, laid with 

proper laps, for “which allow ... 

Run. Labour splay cutting and waste 

to lin. 

», Labour circular do. to 2 in. fir ... 

», Labour circular do. to 3in. fir .... 

», Labour do. ornament do. to fir 

Gin Stick ice. Pee ae Oe ee 

», Labour moulding, 

BuOpped see eee eee 

eral: Moulded stops to do.. 

»,  Feather-edged springer eee A 
3in. by Lin. tilting fillet eFan cosas 
ein LOUNGE TO)l sscccag vsevtec cece 

Pa Splayed ends to dor ie sue 

“A 2kin. do. do. 

x Do. circular .. aes 

No 8. Circular cutting to ends... 

NOG Mitres) ie, een tee) Soe eee 

», 2. Splayed ends ...... 

0 Run. lin. deal narrow chimney gutter 

and bearers 

0 ,,  3in. by 2in. herringbone strutting 

CO.Oin sJOISts yee nenr ent near nes 
Do. to 11in. do... 
6in. by 22in. fir “Wrought | and 
framed uprights Ses Nie deserts sae 
4in. by 3in. fir plate, scribed and 
bolted to iron girder ............... 
No. 4. Notchings in lin. Hosraas, Sin. 
girth..... iroostitie 
na tas Do. do. ‘Jsin. ‘girth.. 

No. 150. Ends of 43in. by Qin fir” ‘rafter, 

cut and wrought ..........0..000. 0 

+3) 2. Moulded ends to 14in. by Yin. fir 

DOATET a ac-r goss cecues erees seh acne 

», 1. Turning to form ball moulded 

finial, out of 12in. by 12in. by 

3ft. 10in. nigh Gece Api ks 

3, 1. Deal rounded roll in gutter ...... 
», 4. 23in. deal, rebated drips, do .. 

‘No. 10. Wrought moulded and carved 

fir brackets out of Qin. by 6in. 

Dy Sitisbom a sae ae fo eee cle 

5, 1. Turned circular chamfered col- 

lar out of 12in. by 12in. by 6in., 

with 6in. diameter perforation, 

and dished at bottom, forming 

plinth at base of finial ............ 

No. 24. Dozen deal slips 9in. by 44in. 

by jin., and building in. 
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Carried to summary ......... 


JOINER AND TRONMONGER,. 


‘N.B. — For general description of materials see 


Carpenter’s Bill, Au mouldings, &c., to be to 
details. 
FRAMES, &c. 
Sqs. ft. in. foe 
57 0 Cube. Fir wrought all round and 
framed (out of balk timber) . 
29 0 ,, Do. do. do. and twice beaded do. 
10 0 ,, Fir wrought, framed, mebated, 
and beaded FTAMIC races sence seveee 
110 0 ,, Do. do. and moulded do, ....0...... 
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100 
210 


on 
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2in. deal moulded sashes in small 
squares, with stout bars fixed .. 

2in. do. do. casements do. do. hung 
on butts 


DOORS AND FRAMINGS. 


lin. proper ledged and beaded 
tec 


upper open and ena 4 for 
oon including beads 


upper part sashed with ‘stout 
bars in small squares, with 
elliptical corners 
2in. moulded both sides, framing 
four panels high, hung to slide. 
Window and door finishings, &c., 
including backings 


i fin. framed and double rebated 
jamb linings 


Steen eee eeneen coe 


THICKNESSES AND BACKINGS. 


M 
I] 
'S 


be) 


lhin. do. mori-damped, flap 
“hung 


enotehing® lin. 


As a6. nosing on 1iin. . 

oe TO PTOOVE!. c.cusecerea anes 

», 0. across grain for lin. 
louvres 


Cerne ceecravessscererseses 08 


hearth) Aa see eae es ee ae 
zin. square skirting, 43in. high, 
plugged to Nib 


gin. narrow framed and splayed 
grounds 


Selele sjonv.c ale s\e'awiavevise clued wannee 


No. 92. Ends fitted re.< saat Ses. aie) 
10in. by fin. grounds as last......... 
No. 8. Ends DO seut Berets frre ae aieee 
7in. by jin. wrought one side 

eaves He oa FECES COSCA EE ET ey ote ee 


ing tongued at Beha and to 
frame ERAT Si A ACE 
2in. by ljin. chamfered fillet as 
skirting, including mitres... 
3in. by ltin. rounded window 
boar tongued to oak sill ......... 
No. 4. Mi tred and returned ends. 
43in. by lin. window board as 
LES) pe ee RLY Es Oma | Se 
No. 70. Emds as last.........0.<..00ce 
No. 30. Notchings....:. 
3in. by 2in. wrought fir bearers... 
Moulding 3in. by. 1jin. planted on 
No. 4. “Mitred and returned 
moulded ends. ieee 
Do. 2tin. by 2in. do. 
No. 72. Ends as last ..... 
33in. by 2in. moulding 
Non. -- Mitres occ. asics arene. 
3in. Moulded architrave and mitres 
No. 102. Ends fitted 
toulded 4in. girth 


No. 68. nde sanbad and fitted 

fitted ‘torstone ra, ka a ee 
Do. out of 3in. by 23in................ 
NOs 4...) Wiitres ton epee 


+» 2s Do. 13in. by 9in. do. .csaee 
. Attend plumber to w.e.... { 
; ie plumber to no 


te 


basins ..... 001 22... i 
. Seat holts cut and dished . 
3. Extra to seat and riser screwed 
to remove easily with brass — 
cupped SCLOWS..........ceccseeneeees 7 


PaO HR He MOD 
s 
+O 
fe) 
‘p 
for) 
oT 
ing 
ic) 
8 
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° 
= 
= 
& 
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HONDURAS MAHOGANY AND FRENCH POLISHES 

Ft. in. 

12 0 Sup. lin. cross-tongued seat and riser 
on and including strong fir doye- 
tailed bearers ee 2 

0 _,, jin. mortise-clamped flap, 

0 Run. Labour rounded ed gent sa Ma? 

One; Labour rounded nosing to iin... 

O  ,, gin. square skirting, and grounds 
plugged to walls or fixed to par- a 
titions {knee es 

No. 2. Tongued angles ............ 
», 2. Fair ends with rounded 

corners 
x» 1. Hole cut and dish in 
» I. 


ON ke 


Seat 2...4..0.7./ 
Extra to seat and riser to 
remove easily, screwed 
with brass cupped 
SCTCWS 2. :..:50c0.00 ee a 


OAK. B 


5in. by 2fin. sunk Weatheres 
grooved and throated sill .......,, 
Labour to groove 


283 0 ;, 
L3G) :0% fy5 


a aeesecceneenaense he | 
STAIRS IN HARD YELLOW DEAL. : 


4 0 Sup. lin. tongued riser ............s0.00 é, 
135 0 ,, gin. treads with rounded nosings, ‘ 
and lin. risers, tongued to- 
gether, glued, blocked, and 
bracketed on, and including * 
strong fir carriages .. 
ljin. cross-tongued landing on 
strong bearers ... 
13in. balusters, square framed, 
one end to oak and the other — 
to eal is3055 sasicaep. tack ene 
13in tongued and rounded nosing 
1gin. beaded wall string ........ 
No. 2. Fair beaded ends.. 
No. 3. Extra to ramps 
No. 2. Cross-tongued heading — 
JOINS... cerse cs etic cee 
ljin. skirting to match walle 
“string plugged to walls ......cce 
No. 1. Tongued and mitred sig, 5 
1jin. framed and beaded outer 
SLING oo. iv.sictessaseessaset ee 
2in. by 2in. rebated and moulded 
CAPPING .....),.c-ssastenseeesaee Sa 
No. 4. Ends housed 
4in. by 4in. fir wrought and 
newel i220. Jicactsss seks ~ 
No. 2. Ends stubbed to floor... 
No. % Turned pendants 12in. — 
ION ..b.jccsh parce een eee eee scaesill 
No. 6. Notchings =<. oi.-cr.c.ccrsce tees 
No. 4. Ends of risers housed to Jian 
No. 48. Ends of treads and risers do...... 
32 0 Run. 4in. by 33in. oak framed and — 


159 O Run. 


oO 
o 


227 10 ass 
24" (O'R S 


200 ates 


moulded handrail, inelaieee 
joints, screws, and French 
polishing” ...:.:j:cs seen ee 


No. 15. Extra to forming chamfered 
panels on newels 2hin. by 
oft. lin. -highi.c:.0. sess 

No.4. Ornamental turned _ terminals 
6in. by Gin. stubbed or framed — 
to newel 


IRONMONGERY—INCLUDING SCREWS AND FIXING: 


No. 13. Pairs 4in. wrouseh iron bul ro 
No. 130. Pairs 3in, brass do...........0:0++ 
No. 1. Pairs 8in. do. (to mahogany) «.- we 
No. 6. Pairs 18in. strong cross a 
No. 2. Qin. iron barrel bolts  ..+.....060 
No. 38. Brass flush handles 
No. 6. Norfolk latches .. . 
No. 12. 6in. mortise locks With ‘prass 


furniture on both sides . BR 
No. 67. Tonks’ brass wedge casement 
fastener “oo iags.cesesve sane Caen 


No. 65. Do. do. do. stays 
No. 61. Elsley’s patent openers for 
casements, at an ayerage 
height of 10ft. 6in. from floor. 
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Ft. in. fisae. 
952 0 Run. Galvanised iron tozgue and 
| groove in oak and white lead, 
and bedding sill in do 
134 0 ,, Smith’s or other approved water 
bar and fixin 
No. 16. Iron dowels and mortices in fir.. 


Carried to summary ..: 
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A SANITARY CRUSADE ROUND THE 
. WORLD. 


a 


‘TYVHERE has just been completed a journey 
round the world by Mr. Robert Boyle, 
‘making his third circuit of the globe, which had 
for its object an investigation into the sanitary 
condition and arrangements of the different 
‘countries visited, with a view to awakening an 
increased interest in sanitary science, and securing 
‘the adoption of improved sanitary measures and 
appliances. The first place visited was Malta, 
| where the sanitary arrangements were found to 
_be defective in so far as that there was a want 
"of proper ventilation for the drains and soil- pipes, 
_ otherwise the towns, Valleta in particular, were 
clean and fairly sweet. In Egypt it was different, 
‘the drainage of Alexandria and Cairo being by 
no means perfect, and any of the native towns in 
Arabia, Nubia, or the Soudan, visited by Mr. 
Boyle, would compare favourably with these 
cities in the matter of cleanliness. When in 
Cairo, Mr. Boyle surveyed the palace of the 
'Khedive, for the ventilation of which p!ans have 
‘been sent in. From Egypt Mr. Boyle went to 
_Tndia, which country he traversed from Bombay 
‘in the west to Calcutta in the east, Madras in 
the south to the Khyber Pass in the North, 
touching the frontiers of Afghanistan and 
‘ Kashmir, across the Himalayas to the borders of 
Thibet, and up the Brhamaputra through the 
_ valley of Assam. 
| The drainage of Bombay, which Mr. Boyle 
_ surveyed, and for the ventilation of which plans 
and estimates have been submitted, is shortly 
to be re-arranged, the present system being 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. The Boyle 
. system of ventilation has also been adopted for 
the military barracks and officers’ quarters, 
| Bombay. Mr. Boyle was favourably impressed 
_ with the perfect sanitary arrangements employed 
_ at the ‘‘Towers of Silence,’’ where the Parsees, 
_ disciples of Zoroaster and fire-worshippers, place 
| their dead to be devoured by vultures—a some- 
. what similar plan to what Mr. Boyle has seen 
employed by the aboriginals of Australia for the 
disposal of their dead. At Deihi, Agra, Lahore, 
_ Peshawar, and other towns visited, the dry- 
_ closet system is used and seems to answer fairly 
well; but the water is bad, and unsafe to drink. 
_ At Benares and Calcutta the drainage was most 
' defective, and the smells evolved from this source 
in certain quarters of these towns overpowering. 
_ In the former town cholera is never absent, and 
_ the customs of burning the dead on the banks of 
_ the Ganges in the rude and imperfect form in 
, which it is done, and of throwing bodies into the 
 Tiver by those too poor to pay for burning, and 
_ which in time rise to the surface and float about 
' in a decomposed state until consumed by vultures, 
_ are most pernicious practices, highly dangerous to 
_ health, asitis here the pilgrims congregate to bathe 
in and drink of the sacred waters of the Ganges. It 
_%8acommon thing to see rows of dead bodies, 
many of whom have succumbed to the most 
infectious diseases, lying exposed at the burning 
| Ghats waiting their turn, in the meanwhile, like 
| destroying angels, though defunct ones, spread- 
| ing death around them. Efforts have recently 
been made by the local engineer to improve the 
| drainage of Madras; but, owing to ignorant 
Interference on the part of certain of the city 
authorities, with but small results, though the 
principle advocated is correct. 

In Ceylon the sanitary arrangements were 
fairly satisfactory, though somewhat primitive ; 
but at the Straits Settlements, Penang and 
Singapore would vie with Calcutta itself for 

noxious smells. Hong Kong, at one time known, 

owing to its frightfully insanitary condition, as 
| the « White Man’s Grave,’’ is considerably im- 
_ Proved in this respect, and is now comparatively 

rather a healthy place to live in. It has a 

splendid water supply stored in the hills, and 

Mie is brought into the town by a fine aque- 


At Canton Mr. Boyle surveyed and supplied 
te for the ventilation of the famous Hekieh 
oad erected under the auspices of Louis 

apoleon. He has also furnished plans for the 


ventilation of the summer palace of the Emperor 
of China at Pekin, which was partially destroyed 
during the war of 1860, but is now being restored. 
This palace, different from the one now occupied 
by the Emperor at Pekin, which is of pure 
Chinese design, is built after the French style of 
architecture, and resembles the palace at 
Versailles, it having been designed by French 
Jesuit missionaries. 

The sanitary condition of Pekin, as, indeed, of 
all the Chinese towns visited, Mr. Boyle found 
to be of the most deplorable description, the 
streets being practically nothing but open sewers 
and loathsome cesspools, into which all manner 
of filth is thrown and allowed to lie and putrefy, 
and from which arise an indescribably sickening 
and suffocating stench, only to be compared to 
what Mr. Boyle has experienced in some of the 
native villages in Morocco. The water, drawn 
from the most impure sources, is positively 
poisonous, being, in many places, simply the 
drainage from the streets and fields, which are 
liberally manured with human excreta in a liquid 
state, necessarily containing a large percentage 
of disease-germs. The dead are also never 
buried, being merely encased in rude coffins and 
laid anywhere on the fields amongst the crops, 
and in the course of time covered with mounds 
of earth. This gives China the appearance of 
one vast graveyard, and, as a matter of fact, 
though the population is over three hundred and 
forty millions, there are infinitely more dead 
Chinamen above ground in China than living, of 
which one is but too forcibly reminded by the 
unsavoury odours emanating from them. Under 
such conditions it is not to be wondered at that 
cholera, typhoid, and small-pox are constantly 
prevalent, especially the latter, which the 
majority of the Chinese seem to suffer from, few 
or no precautions being taken for the prevention or 
cure of the disease, it being quite a common thing 
to see people going atout suffering from it in 
its different stages. A very curious method of 
inoculation is occasionally employed, which is to 
take some of the virus from a person having the 
disease and blow it up the nostrils. Vaccination 
is also sometimes performed on the temples. 
There was rather a severe outbreak of cholera in 
Pekin when Mr. Boyle was there, chiefly caused 
by eating raw, unripe vegetables, which the 
Chinese have a bad habit of doing. With 
regard to cholera, Mr. Boyle draws attention to 
a somewhat ominous fact of special interest at 
the present time, that every great epidemic which 
has swept the world has invariably been preceded 
by an epidemic exactly similar to what has just 
been experienced and named the influenza. 

Mr. Boyle has submitted to the Chinese 
Government—through Li Hung Chang, the 
great Viceroy and virtual Ruler of China, whom 
he had the honour of meeting at 'Tientsin—sug- 
gestions for the amelioration of this unhappy 
state of things, which he had previously, ina 
modified form, submitted to the late Marquis 
Tseng when Chinese Ambassador to this country, 
and who took a deep interest in sanitary and 
other advanced ideas. 

Mr. Boyle’s visit to Pekin was principally for 
the purpose of conferring with the Marquis ‘Tseng 
re the adoption and carrying out of his plans; but 
on his arrival in China he learned of the death, 
from typhoid fever, of—next to Li Hung Chang 
himself—the ablest and most progressive man in 
China. 

When Mr. Boyle was in North China, a 
memorable event took place during the progress 
of the Emperor to the new Tombs. He, the 
Emperor, on that occasion, travelling openly and 
showing himself freely to the people, who, for 
the first time, gazed upon the features of a 
Chinese emperor, the death penalty, accompanied 
by frightful tortures, being formerly meted out 
to any who, wittingly or otherwise, cast their 
glance upon the sacred person of the descendant 
of the Sun. The torture as a punishment is 
practised all over China, and Mr. Boyle has wit- 
nessed, at different places of execution, cruelties 
perpetrated on the wretched victims of so horrible 
and ghastly a nature, that the mere description 
of them would make the soul sick with horror. 
Such diabolical atrocities can scarcely be con- 
ceived, and the most refined tortures of the 
Spanish inquisition pale before them. 

Infanticide is another inhuman custom still 
practised, and in the streets of Pekin itself, in 
the early morning, dogs and pigs, covered with 
the most disgusting sores, with which the streets 
of the capital are infested, may be seen contend- 
ing with each other for the body of some new- 


born female child, first strangled, and thus dis- 
posed of by its unnatural parents. 

The Great Wall of China being but thirty miles 
distant from Pekin, Mr. Boyle was able to satisfy 
himself as to its existence, and that it was not a 
myth as asserted in the Zines and other quarters. 
The wall is 25ft. high, 25ft, wide at the base, 
and 15ft. at the top, though these dimensions 
vary at different parts of the wall, which is said 
to be over 3,000 miles in length, and consists of 
a granite foundation, and two walls of large 
flat bricks of almost the solidity and hardness of 
granite, the space between being filed with 
firmly-rammed mud. It is now in a state of 
hopeless ruin, and utterly useless as a means of 
defence even against the wild Tartar hordes it 
was built to keep out. The wall surrounding 
the Tartar city of Pekin is esteemed the 
strongest in the world, being 60ft. high and 50ft. 
thick, defended by massive buttresses every 300 
yards. Itis built in a similar way, and of the 
same material as the Great Wall. The strength 
of this wall is only approached in a modern 
structure by the new Mormon Temple at Salt 
Lake City, which Mr. Boyle surveyed profes- 
sionally last year, ‘the walls of which at the 
ground level are 25ft. thick, built throughout of 
solid-dressed granite blocks. 


When in Shanghai, a place which has a most 
treacherous climate, owing to the sudden and 
extreme changes in the temperature, Mr. Boyle 
tested his system of ventilation as applied to the 
Shanghai Club, said to be the finest club in the 
East, and the following report from the archi- 
tect, Mr. J. Cory, F.R.I.B.A., testifies to its 
success :— 

‘¢The application of your system of ventilation 
to the Shanghai Club has proved so successful, 
and given such satisfaction, that J purpose using 
it exclusively in my practice here. Your latest 
improved air-pump ventilator has successfully 
withstood the trying conditions of this climate 
where open pipes and other such arrangements 
have proved useless.”’ 

It will be observed that the open pipe, when 
employed as an exhaust ventilator, answers no 
better in the Hast than it does in this country, 
according to Sir Douglas Galton, President of 
the Sanitary Institute, who, in condemning its 
use, says: ‘‘In consequence of the numerous 
causes of disturbance enumerated above, this 
method of extraction, when applied to a house, 
could not be relied on to act on all occasions 
with certainty as an extraction shaft.’? Mechani- 
cal and other artificial methods of ventilation 
were also found to be as unsatisfactory, as is 
notoriously the case at the London Law Courts 
and other public buildings where this very un- 
reliable and costly means of ventilation has been 
tried. 

Mr. Boyle’s system of ventilation for ships has 
been adopted by the Chinese Merchants’ Steam- 
ship Co., Shangai, who own the largest fleet in 
the Chinese seas, and a number of steamers have 
already been fitted with the air-pump ventila- 
tors, which are now in successful use in the 
fleets and navies of nearly every country in the 
world. The Chinese and Japanese Governments 
have the system at present before them witha 
view to its general adoption in their war-ships, 
China now possessing one of the finest navies 
afloat. 

In Japan Mr. Boyle was very cordially 
received by the chief Government officials and 
local authorities, who gave him every assistance 
in his investigations into sanitary matters in that 
interesting and progressive country, and were 
much pleased with the improved schemes of ven- 
tilation and sanitation submitted to them, the 
advantages of which they seemed fully to appre- 
ciate. Mr. Boyle was requested to make a 
survey of the new Imperial Houses of Parliament 
at Tokio, the capital, and prepare plans and 
estimates for the ventilation of these buildings, 
which has been done. He also surveyed the 
Imperial University of Japan, Tokio, and fur- 
nished plans for the ventilation of the different. 
colleges. 


Excreta in Japan is disposed of by using it in 
a liquid form, as in China, to manure the land, 
and is removed daily from each house in small 
wooden barrels. The water supply is, in conse- 
quence, polluted and unwholesome to drink, 
though not so bad as in China, as the dead are 
not laid to rot on the fields, but doubled up, 
carefully packed in a square box, and buried in 
the gayest and most festive manner, the cortege 
resembling more a marriage procession than a 
funeral. In many parts of Japan, when a person 
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is ill, the treatment employed has certainly the 
advantage of simplicity, it being to stick the 
fleshy parts of the unfortunate patient full of 
needles, and trust to the Japanese equivalent for 
Providence. ; 
Mr. Boyle returned to England vid America 
and Canada, important contracts being pending 
in San Francisco, and plans having been sent in 
for the ventilation of the Canadian Houses of 
Parliament, Ottawa. Mr. Boyle was pleased to 
find in America a more awakened interest in 
sanitary matters than existed last year, when he 
visited all the principal towns in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico, having interviews 
with President Harrison and other leading 
American statesmen, who then assured him of 
the -intentions of the Government to advocate 
improved sanitary measures. It is Mr. Boyle’s 
intention to publish shortly in book-form his 
experiences in the East. 
a © 


CONGRESS OF SCOTTISH COUNCILS ON 
PLUMBERS’ EDUCATION AND REGIS- 
TRATION. 


T the congress of Scottish District Councils 
for the National Education and Registra- 
tion of Plumbers, held in Edinburgh on Thurs- 
day and Friday last week, Dr. Alexander 
Crum-Brown presided, and there were present 
delegates from Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Dumfries, and Inverness Councils. 
The question first discussed was whether legisla- 
tive sanction was necessary to give complete 
effect to the Registration system. It was urged 
that plumbers (both masters and men) must be 
made to realize their responsibility in regard to 
the public health, and that the power and penalties 
of an Act of Parliament were necessary to insure 
that none but duly-qualified men were allowed 
to practise. At the outset, however, the rights 
of all qualified plumbers already in practice 
should be preserved. After considerable discus- 
sion it was unanimously agreed that Parliamen- 
tary powers were necessary to give practical 
effect to the Registration system. 

The second question, ‘‘Can certificates be 
cancelled or suspended under the present volun- 
tary system,’’ wasalso answered in the affirmative. 

A resolution was passed expressive of the 
opinion of the congress that a graduated scheme 
for education of plumbers was feasible and 
desirable; that workshop practice should form 
part of this scheme; that the scheme of the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers should be 
considered by the District Councils; that all 
apprentices should be indentured; and that the 
masters should interest themselves in the educa- 
tion of their apprentices. 

Some reference was made to the question of 
registered and unregistered work, but it seemed 
to be the general feeling that the power of 
registered plumbers would certainly increase with 
their numbers. 

The Chairman, in bringing the congress to a 
close, said that it had been even more successful 
than he had hoped, and he had hoped a good 
deal. The remarkable frankness of the discus- 
sions, and the harmony that had prevailed, 
showed that the members had definite opinions 
of their own which they were quite ready 
to submit for the consideration of the con- 
gress. A truly remarkable unanimity had 
also been displayed, and this was not the result 
of anyone hiding his views either from fear or 
bashfulness, and it was the result of real 
unanimity of opinion. He was truly gratified 
that the congress had been held in Hdinburgh, 
and hoped that Glasgow would have an even 
better one next year. 

OEE 2 ______ 


BUILDING AND ENGINEERING TRADE 
DIRECTORIES.* 


f lige sixth editions of each of these indispen- 

sable works of reference, fortunately, 
are contemporary with pleasanter anticipations 
than those which marked the introductory 
chapters of the last editions. In 1886 the long 
years of depression were hardly over; but the 
retrospect of the past four years is a more cheer- 
ing one, and the prospect more satisfactory still. 
Of what importance it is to the country that the 
building and engineering trades should be fairly 
prosperous the compilers remind us when they 
bid us remember that London alone uses seven 


* Kelly’s Directory of the Building Trades, 1890: and 
Kelly’s Directory of the Engineers’ Tron ‘and Metal 
Trades, 1890. (London: Kelly and Co.) 


hundred millions of bricks yearly, that our 
annual wood imports nearly reach twenty millions 
sterling, and that 6,898 architects, 5,394 sur- 
veyors, and 30,699 builders are in business in the 
United Kingdom, employing, directly or in- 
directly, more than 750,000 skilled artisans and 
nearly 600,000 general labourers and mechanics. 

The engineering trades employ still more men 
and capital, and it is manifest how absolutely 
necessary are such accurate and reliable guides to 
the whereabouts of the hundreds of thousands 
thus engaged as Messrs. Kelly and Co. publish. 
They grow in bulk every time a new edition 
appears, and the vast care and industry insepar- 
able from such undertakings are probably hardly 
appreciated at anything like their full value by 
those who gratefully avail themselves of the 
result. They stand alone and unrivalled, and 
are likely to do so. 


—— 6 
NOTES ON BUILDING PRICES.—Y. 
By Joun LEANING. 

FOREMAN. 


N pricing a bill of quantities or otherwise pre- 
paring an estimate, the cost of maintaining a 
foreman on the works is best kept separate. He 
will be on the work at the beginning and ending 
of the building operations, and at both periods 
there will be very few men to supervise, conse- 
quently the general prices are best calculated 
without foreman. It will be expedient to find 
out either by calculation or reference to the early 
part of the bill, or to the conditions attached to 
the specification, what stipulation there may be 
as to times of completion. Calculate somewhat 
more than the prescribed period at about 60s. per 
week, the average rate of payment. In the 
country the foreman would, as a rule, be paid 
lodging money beside. In pricing work the 
foreman’s time in day accounts is generally 
treated as a charge which the general rate of 
profit should cover. An allusion to foreman 
generally appears in a well-prepared schedule 
for day accounts. ~ A clause is inserted which 
deals with general foreman’s time, sometimes as 
follows :—‘‘ The above prices and prices for day 
work generally to include use of scaffold, and all 
tackle, tools, tool sharpening, water, and general 
foreman’s times; subordinate foremen to be 
charged as ordinary workmen. ‘Time for fixing 
and removing scaffolding will be allowed.’’ It 
is sometimes advisable to depart from this rule 
when a foreman has only two or three men to 
supervise, a8 In the case of the time for com- 
pletion being protracted by items of extra 
work. A good foreman on a building benefits 
all the parties concerned. He should know the 
quantity of work every man should do, and the 
amount of work which all the men together 
should do in a given time, and can help the work 
forward to a very great extent by putting men in 
their right place. 
FIRE INSURANCE. 
An agreement exists between the leading in- 
surance offices as to rates. ‘The charges for 
buildings in course of erection are as follows. 


1 month. | 8 months.| 9 months.|12 months. 


s. d. s. d, Ss: .d. 
ibe 33 2 0 2 0 


For each £100} s. d. 
assured ...... 1 270) 


There are some offices which charge more; but 
this scale may reasonably be taken for the pricing 
of estimates. Where more isclaimed, the proper 
course is the production of the receipt. Insurance 
is usually postponed until some combustible 


| material is fixed : if it is left to the option of the 


contractor ; but more generally there is a specific 
stipulation as to time in the conditions of con- 
tract. 

When the time allotted by contract for the 
erection of a building is exceeded, it becomes a 
question who shall pay the further charge for 
insurance. If the delay is the fault of the con- 
tractor, he should pay ; if not, the building owner 
is liable. 

WATER. 

A bill of quantities should include an item 
for supply of water, and in any case the esti- 
mates must allow for it. When no water com- 
pany supplies the neighbourhood, water may 
sometimes be obtained near the surface by 
digging, and the cost of well curb, digging, and 
use of tubs for storage must be reckoned. When 
there is an existing well and pump, the cost of 
pumping and storage, or it may be necessary to 


bring it from a lake or river, in which cage a 
butt on wheels is most convenient for the pur. 
pose, when one such source of supply is clean and 
the other dirty, the use of the former will pro. 
bably be insisted upon. In some cases, when 
water is near the surface, Norton’s tube-wells 
may be advantageously used. A local carter wil] 
probably have a water-cart suited for the pur- 
pose, or a street watering-cart may be available, 
or a liquid-manure cart; whichever it may be, 
its capacity must be ascertained, the number of 
loads a day, possible or required, and the price 
per load for cartage. A butt will convey 
108gals., a liquid-manure cart generally 120gals,, 
water-carts are made to contain 200, 260, or 
300gals., water-vans 350, 400, or 450gals. The 
filling with a bucket on the end of a pole ig a 
tedious but common method, and it is preferable 
to agree for water supply by the load, to hiring 
cart and man by the day. When there is a local 
water company, the cost of a building supply 
may be easily discovered by inquiry. Some of 
the country corporations supply their jurisdiction 
with water, and publish their water regulations 
with their by-laws. London and its suburbs ig 
supplied by eight water companies, each of which 
publishes a set of regulations to be observed in its 
district. These special regulations are similar 
in character. They generally stipulate that 
pipes shall be a certain depth below the sur- 
face, that the fittings shall be approved by 
the turncocks before connecting with main; 
some of them define the size of pipes and describe 
the cocks. The regulations of the local water 
company should always be examined before 
making an estimate, and they should be preserved 
for future use. Each of the London companies 
is constituted by a special Act of Parliament, 
which incorporates the public Acts relating to 
water companies. The chief concern of the 
estimator is the schedule of special regulations 
published by the company (obtainable by any 
applicant), and the Board of Trade regulations 
made under the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, 
which affects all the Metropolitan companies. 
These are amalgamated by some of the companies 
with their general regulations; others publish 
them separately, or copies may be obtained from 
the Government printers (Eyre and Spottiswoode). 
Application for a building supply is made gener- 
ally on a printed form, the different companies 
requiring different information. The company 
makes connection and opens ground and makes 
good, only so far as thus rendered necessary. The 
list of water companies with their offices is to be 
found in the ‘‘London Post-Office Directory.” 
The usual charge for making connections and 
supplying ferule is 5s. (except Lambeth, which 
see). The cost of a building supply will be 
made up as follows :— 
Water company’s charges for connection | 
— feet of pipe, use and waste 
Ball-cock a A sie le ereerene 
Soldered: joint: ..5.vessdecccecsiessecewn 


All the companies require a stop-cock in the per- 
manent supply pipe immediately outside the 
boundary of the property. The companies will 
not, as a rule, allow a pipe laid for building 
supply to be used for the permanent purposes, 
except by special application ; but if a pipe of the 
necessary size be laid in at first, the applications 
would certainly be granted, and it may be used 
for the building supply. The charges by the 
metropolitan companies for a building supply are 
as follows. Some of them are based on annual 
values, some on the cost of the building, others 
on the work for which water is required, and this 
latter is the most reasonable. There is a map of 
the district supplied by each company in Firth’s 
“¢ Municipal London ’’ :— 

Chelsea.—} per cent. upon estimated cost of 
building. aha 

East London.—One shilling per rod on brick- 
work ; one penny per cubic yard on concrete. 


s. d 
Kent.—Not exceeding £100 .........++: 10 0 
Exceeding £100 and not exceeding £150 .... 15 0 
” £150, 3 8200 ae 
2? £200 oh) or) £250 eevee 25 0 
” £300, y £3507. 4.0 00 
99 £350 99 39 £400 eek. 40 0 
9 £400 ” 9 £500 eeoe 45 0 
» | £500 4, 5 £600 .... 50 0 
” £600 ” 9 $700.48 a2000) 0 
” £700° 55 = £800 5... 60am 
” £800 rr) 6 £900 .... 65 0 
£900 -,, “ £1,000 .... 70 0 
£1,000 . ie £1,100 .... 0 
sy REV VOOSES:: yy. B1,2007 is BO 
Above £1,200 by special agreement. 


| 
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New River :— . 
8S. : 
100....-+--++ 10 each £395 ..cese00 O42 each 
ae 133 45 GADD) oe on areas oO 
STROM wee L299 COT Deca ea Or 59 
DG tate owe LO. 99 EAU a, iene do, KDeer 
BOUGM ade. ssss 20° 55 BEANO Mos ene fle 93 
BoA aric 2° 99 PEDDOS es css se LO 55 
POBM eke es 620 | 55 £600 to £700 50 ,, 
LOTR EE . ose’ 2O' 99 £800 ,, £900 60 ,, 
£300....- 30 ,, | £1,000 ,, £1,200 70 


Above £1 ,200, 5 per cent. additional. 


West Middlesex.—5s. per cent. on the esti- 
mated cost of building. When engines are used, 
an extra rate of £1 ls. per horse-power per 
annum will be charged. 

Southwark and Vauxhall. — No published 
scale; rates based on value of building will be 
given on application. 

Grand Junction. —Charges on estimated cost 
of building :— 


s. d. 

£100 and under £500....... 8 0 percent. 
£500: ° 4, b1,000¥. 2.07 700 7 
£1,000 ,, 55.000; . tb Or! 5, 
£3,000 5, £10,000 5 0. 5, 
£10,000, £20,000... 4 0 4, 
momo. .., . £30,000.. 3 0 4, 
£30,000and above ........ 2 6 4, 


Should difference of calculation arise as to the 
estimated cost, then the charge to be fixed upon 
the estimated annual value at 1s. per £1 sterling 
of such value. 

Lambeth.—No published scale ; rates based on 


-yalue of building will be furnished on applica- 


tion. 


Charges for connection, including stop-cock, 


ferule, opening ground, andreinstating, con- 8s. 


stant supply district only— in. ..........+. 15 
8in., country district .........eeeeeeees MoM ioe 21 
Tim, 5,99, tenes Siieipesges=!aca.sh<x0 HA SOCHOWE 30 
lj, ,, ap wren Reteia etter tists « tae skate 3d 
ig, 5, DOME eiereisiet stelsiece cers'elsjoicicls cise sie 42 

5 Other sizes by special agreement. 


The above charges for opening, reinstating, 


: and relaying are for ordinary trenches only ; but 


made for supply by meter, and the charge would 


if in opening a trench tar paving has to be broken 
and reinstated, an extra charge of 5s. will be 
made. If asphalte or wood paving, the extra 
charge will be 10s. 

If the required quantity be very large, and 
the time for erection long, application should be 


be at similar rates to the following. It would 
also be necessary to allow for the use and fixing 
of a water-meter, or the company would supply 
a meter at a rental. 


Quarterly consumption. Per 1,000 gals. 
d. 


From 25,000 to 50,000 gallons .......... 9 
MO OOG me LOO000% 5 eee es 8d. 
5, 100,000 ,, 200,000 __,, Sb Boacc cecum hile 

All above 200,000 ,, ORECICQD OF 6d. 


If high-service, 25 per cent. additional on 
these rates. 


The following are instances of amounts in- 
cluded in estimates for temporary plumber’s 


) work and storage of water :— 


Cost of Building. Amount. Brickwork. Plastering. Concrete. 
House at Kensington .. £5,200 £1 WaterCompany 52rods 2,470 yards 79 yards 
House at Hornsey .... £2,000 £4 Do. ole sy 1,840 ,, ” 
House, Oxfordshire.... £3,900 £7... Well 75yds.away 4595 ,, 1,500 ,, Til Sop 
Alterations to London 
Printing Office..... F £2,700 £10 Water Company 110%, 5a90 45 14 5 


The quantity of water required for various 
kinds of work is as follows :— 


Acubic yard of concrete dependent upon 
the quantity of sand in the ballast, 


the average quantity is about...... 25 gallons 
A rod of Hoskwork Py mortar, one of 2 
lime to three sand, about.......... 220 ,, 
_ Do. in cement, one of cement to two 
Beco vececsesscesccssser, 130 45 
» A nee yard of render, float, and 
- CULO EID GUOR OR BOOMArIaD Soup) 3 


original cost may be reckoned. 
_ warmed by standing stoves. 


CLERK OF WORKS. 


This item appears in specifications or Dill of 
quantities somewhat like the following. Allow 


' for an office for clerk of works, and for the 


requisite firing, lighting, and attendance. The 
cost of the . foregoing will vary considerably ; 
many contractors have movable structures which 
can be taken from their yard to the site of 
the building ; in which case a percentage on its 
These are 
s Others build a 
temporary structure with a fireplace, in which 
case a rough estimate of the cost may be made. 
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Generally, two or three hours a day of a 
labourer will be expended on attendance. The 
cost of fuel will depend upon the season of the 
year. 


A common charge in the winter is 6d. per 
day for fuel, and the rent of the office may 
be reckoned at about 2s. 6d. per week. The 
following are sums actually allowed in estimates, 
but are not valuable guides, as the circumstances 
vary :— 


Contract. C.O.W. 
office. 
For an alteration in the 
COMDULY: adialale aisiace of) = efoja.e £9,000 £10 
For Schoolsin Surrey .... £4,900 £30 
House at Chelsea .... £3,400 £10 
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Attendance.—A properly written specification 
usually contains a clause to the effect that each 
trade shall attend upon and make good after all 
other trades ; ‘but whether it does so or not, the 
contractor is bound to complete his work, and 
under one condition or another of most contracts 
his liability could be established. In pricing a 
bill of quantities it must be examined to discover 
the extent of detail adopted by the surveyor in 
his treatment of this item. There is a growing 
tendency with surveyors to enumerate everything 
in this way that can be clearly defined, and it 
may be admitted that the less left to speculation 
in a bill of quantities the better. The expense of 
attendance depends greatly upon the quality of 
the management ; the estimation of its value must 
always be regulated by this consideration, and, 
consequently, speculative; only experience and 
careful observation will enable the estimator to 
value it. When a sum is provided for the whole 
of the gas-fitting, hot-water work, or electric 
lighting, and no mention is made of attendance, 
it may be assumed that the attendance is 
included in the amount. In the case of a separate 
estimate by a specialist, it will always be found 
that the attendance costs less if he does it than 
when it is done by the general contractor, for if 
the latter does it the specialist has no interest in 
the economy of the labour of his attendant, and 
he will probably keep a bricklayer or labourer 
always with him, whether he requires his service 
or not. An arrangement can always be made 
(though not without trouble) that he shall supply 
his own attendance ; this course, however, has its 
drawbacks in the division of responsibility and the 
inferior quality of the work in making good. 
Special protection to work done by independent 
contractors may properly be charged as an extra 
on the contract if not mentioned in the quantities 
or specification. Some of the items of attendance 
enumerated in a bill of quantities by some sur- 
veyors and not by others are as follows :—Brick- 
laying, working in conjunction with masons in 
backing to masonry ; cutting holes for pipes, and 
making good, cutting chases; carpenter, cutting 
holes for pipes, &c., and making good; plasterer, 
making good plastering to ends of bearers, &c. 
Examination of the bill will show this, if the 
estimator knows what to look for. The uncer- 
tainty of estimators as to this item is shown by a 


few instances as follows. The bill in each case 
included all the above details :— 


Per cent. 
Cost of building £2,000, Dwelling-house £5=5s. 
By £3,900 A nothing 
£5,200 £10 =4s. 


” 7 


( Addition to | 
a printing » £15=1l1s. 
- office. \ 


Other items of attendance in A—the clearing 
away all dirt and rubbish, scrubbing floors, and 
leaving all clean—sometimes with this is described 
the cleaning of windows, and making good broken 
glass; in others a clause appears at end of 
Glazier—B: Leave,all glass clean and perfect. 
The following are some instances from priced 
bills for A :— 
Cost of Percetage 
building. Amount. on total. 


Dwelling-house., £5,300 £5 2s. 
~ £2,000 £4 4s. 
op £3,900 £2 1s. 

Addition to print- 

office ....+.+. £2,700 £210s. 2s. 
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Probably about 2s. 6d. per cent. would meet most 


cases. Some instances of item B are as follows: 
Amount of Glazier’s bill. Amount of B. 
S121. .0u0 Sait, stataivia Bets 5 oat alt 
Bye oe!) Cealaistiiaaie c 10 70 
72,0) 0 ReoAEa Ie TT 0-0 
4 On. 0 ADOSER ADE 0 5 0 


Tf more exactness be required, the surface of 
floors and glass may be ascertained from the bill. 
The work of cleaning them is generally done by 
boys or labourers at spare times. A reasonable 
basis for the pricing is that a charwoman at 5s. 
per day would clean about twelve squares of 
flooring in a day of ten hours. From these data 
the value of larger or smaller quantities may be 
calculated. The quantity of building rubbish 
will depend upon circumstances. Sometimes 
joinery and masonry are prepared at the building, 
which would increase the quantity of rubbish. 
When these are done at the builder’s yard, five 
or six loads of rubbish to each £1,000 worth of 
work is a reasonable estimate. In a work of 
alteration, that proportion would be largely 
exceeded. 


ITEMS AT CONTRACTOR’S RISK. 


In a good set of quantities a definition of the 
word ‘‘allow”’ is given thus: ‘‘ Wherever the 
word ‘allow’ occurs in these quantities, the cost 
of the item is at the risk of contractor.’”’ The 
zealous architect or surveyor, in settling varia- 
tions, will occasionally find in an original esti- 
mate an item of this character with a sum 
attached, for which probably no expenditure of 
time or material has been incurred, and burns to 
deduct if intact. He is usually met by the 
argument: ‘‘If this item had involved an 
expenditure of twice the amount included in 
contract, I should have been forced to do it with- 
out extra charge; consequently, the item should 
not be interfered with.’’ The student will hear 
many such arguments, which ‘cut both ways,” 
and may often adopt the principle with advant- 
age in his own defence or for purposes of attack ; 
and in this connection the estimator may be re- 
minded that the fallacy of an argument may 
often be shown by requesting the claimant to 
give the details of his calculation. 


EXCESSIVE QUANTITIES. 


There is one other consideration for the esti- 
mator which has been a frequent subject of 
discussion —the extent of excess in quantity that 
may be expected in a bill. Perhaps excess is not 
so frequent as it was a few years ago; but it is 
not rare, even now, to see 5 per cent. taken off 
at the end of a bill by the estimator for full 
quantities. No doubt the closeness of the quan- 
tities will vary with the temperament of the 
surveyor—the personal equation, as it has been 
called—who prepares them; but the general 
principle now is (whatever it may have 
been in the past) to give the exact quantity 
to the best of the surveyor’s ability. The author 
of ‘Estimating’? says: ‘‘ I would advise esti- 
mators to use prices of at least 23 per cent. 
higher for works measured at completion and 
priced from a schedule, than they use for ordinary 
pills of quantities.” Mr. Rickman said, in his 
paper on ‘‘ Building Risks,’’ read before the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, ‘‘ Probably it will be near 
the mark to state that in very careful quantities 
taken from general drawings only, there is an 
excess of } to 1 per cent. (and there ought not to 
be more), and that there are various labours 
taken which a builder tendering will consider 
either not imperative or included in the general 
description of the work to the extent of possibly 
1 per cent. on the value of the work ; these 
points are commonly discounted by the successful 
tenderer. In the case of measurement, the excess 
may be considered as occurring to about the same 
extent, though it is likely to occur in different 
items from those which are likely to show excess 
in quantities; moreover all labours, and only those 
which are executed, are paid for. These points 
are also discounted in the case of tenders on a 
schedule.’’? No doubt percentages varying from 
5 to 74 per cent. have been taken off amounts of 
summary, and it is still the custom with some of 
the older fashioned builders to do so. Just as 
some will still omit from their pricing ali the 
extra labour in a joiner’s Dill, or all the labour 
items of the stone; but a much more rational 
plan is the pricing every item, and realising 
its exact rate of profit. It may be safely said 
that it is most unwise to take off any percentage 
from the quantities or measurements of aman 
who knows his business. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ 
SUMMER EXCURSION. 


HE following 1s the programme of the forth- 

coming excursion of the Society of Archi- 

tects into Kent. Members will leave their 

respective homes on Monday, August 25, or 
before, assembling at Rochester on that day :— 


11.15 a.m. Assemble at West Doorway to Rochester 
Cathedral. Party to be conducted by Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope, M.A. 1 p.m. Lunch at the Bull Hotel, 
as guests of the Mayor of Rochester, Mr. J. O. Moore. 
2.15 -p.m. Restoration House. Party to be conducted by 
Mr. 8. T. Aveling. 3 p.m. Rochester Castle. Party to 
be conducted by Mr. 8. T. Aveling. 4.30p.m. Eastgate 
House. 6p.m. Tea at the Bull Hotel, as guests of Mr. 
G. E. Bond (member). 9.6 p.m. Train from Rochester 
to Maidstone, arrive 9.39. 


Members and visitors who choose will sleep at 
the Star Hotel, Maidstone, and will assemble on 
Tuesday as follows :— 


10a.m. The Museum. Party to be conducted by Mr. 
G. Payne, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. of the Kent Archeological 
Society. 11.80 a.m. All Saints’ Church. Party to be 
conducted by the Rev. J. Cave Browne. 1.30p.m. Lunch 
at the Star Hotel. 2.30 p.m. The Palace and perambula- 
tion of the town. Party to be conducted by Mr. Hubert 
Bensted, F.R.I.B.A. 4 p.m. Carriages at the Star Hotel, 
to drive to Detling Church. Party to be conducted by the 
Vicar, the Rey. J. Cave Browne, who invites the members 
to partake of light refreshments at the Vicarage. 
7p.m. Tea at the Star Hotel. 8.30 p.m. Train from 
Maidstone to Tunbridge, arrive 9.20. Sleep at the Rose 
and Crown Hotel, Tunbridge. Tickets for the drive, 
lunch, and tea should be obtained in advance from the 
Secretaries of the Society of Architects, St. James’s 
Hall, W., price 7s. each. 


WepnEspay, AuGust 27. 


9.30 a.m. Carriages in waiting at Hotel. 10a.m. Visit 
to Bidborough Church. Party to be conducted by the 
Rector, the Rev. H. C. Elliss. 11 a.m. Arrive at Pens- 
hurst Place, the seat of Lord De L’Isle and Dudley (by 
special permission). Leave at 12.30. 1.30 p.m. Lunch at 
the Castle Inn, Chiddingstone. 4 p.m. Carriages in 
waiting. Drive to Hever Castle. 4.30 p.m. Arrive at 
Heyer Castle, the seat of Mr. E. Heard ( by special per- 
mission). 6 p.m. Leave Hever and drive to Tunbridge. 
7.30 p.m. Tea at the Rose and Crown Hotel, Tunbridge. 
Sleep atthe Rose and Crown Hotel, Tunbridge. Tickets 
for the drive and the lunch at Chiddingstone should be 
obtained in advance from the Secretaries of the Society 
of Architects, St. James’s Hall, W., price 7s. each. 


Tuurspay, Auaust 28, 

8.50 a.m. Train fron Tunbridge to Sevenoaks. Car- 
riages meet the train at Sevenoaks at 9.30. 10 a.m. 
Arrive at Knowle Park, the seat of Lord Sackville (by 
special permission). Leave at 11.30. 12 noon. British 
Camp. Party tobe conducted by Mr. B. Harrison. 1 p.m. 
Lunch at the George and Dragon Hotel, Ightham. 
3p.m. Inspect the collection of flint implements in the 
possession of Mr. B. Harrison. 5 p.m. Teaat the George 
and Dragon Hotel. 6.44 p.m. Train from Wrotham to 
Ashford. Arrive 7.42. 8.55p.m. Train from Ashford to 
Canterbury. Arrive 9.23. Sleep at the Fountain Hotel, 
Canterbury. Tickets for the drive, admission to Knowle 
House, and the lunch and tea at Ightham should be 
obtained in advance from the Secretaries of the Society 
of Architects, St. James’s Hall, W., price 9s. each. 


Frinay, August 29. 

10a.m. The Cathedral. Party to be conducted by Mr. 
J. R. Hall. 12 noon. The Priests’ Hospital and Ruins of 
St. Pancras Chapel, Party to be conducted by Mr. J. R. 
Hall. 1p.m. Lunch at the Fountain Hotel. 2.30 p.m. 
St. Augustine’s College. Party to be conducted by the 
Warden, the Rey. Canon Maclear, D.D. 5 p.m. St. 
Martin’s Church. Party to be conducted by Mr. J. R. 
Hall. 5.30 p.m. Tea at the Fountain Hotel. 7.30 p.m. 
Special General Meeting of the Society of Architects in 
the Guildhall. Sleep at the Fountain Hotel. Tickets 
for lunch and tea should be obtained in advance from the 
secretaries of the Society of Architects, price 6s. each. 


Sarurpay, Aucust 30. 

8.31 p.m. Train from Canterbury to Dover. Arrive at 
9.12. Carriages meet the train. 10 a.m. Meet on the 
Castle Parade ground, and visit the Roman Pharos, 
Romano-British Church, Roman Baths, and remains of 
Saxon Church. Party to be conducted by the Rev. Canon 
Puckle. 11 p.m, Castle Keep and Oratory, Constable’s 
Tower, and Line of Defences of Norman Confederate 
Knights (by special permission of Major-General Mont- 
gomery Moore). Party to be conducted by the Rey. Canon 
Puckle. 12.45 p.m. St. Mary’s Church, with notice of 
Roman Baths and Saxon Collegiate Church (view the 
waterworks if time permits). Party to be conducted by 
the Rev. Canon Puckle. 1.30 p.m. Lunch at the Shake- 
speare Hotel. 3p.m. Remains of 8t. Martin’s Priory— 
adapted to the use of Dover College. Party to be con- 
ducted by Dr. Astley. 4 p.m. The Town Hall and 
Hubert de Burgh’s Hospitium for Pilgrims of all nations. 
5 p.m. Templars’ Church and Citadel. 6 p.m. Tea atthe 
Shakespeare Hotel. 7.15 p.m. Train to Victoria—arrives 
10.10 p.m. 7.20 p.m. Train to Charing Cross—arrives 
10.15 p.m. Tickets for the drive to the Castle and back, 
lunch and tea, should be obtained in advance from the 
secretaries of the Society of Architects, St. James’s Hall, 
W., price 8s, each. 


Members taking part in the Excursion are 
requested to inform the Secretaries as to which 
days they will be present, and to obtain tickets 
from them in advance. They are also recom- 
mended to secure beds in advance at the hotels 
named on this programme. 

Tickets for members and ‘friends (ladies or 
gentlemen) will be forwarded on receipt of 
cheques or postal orders for their value by the 
Secretaries of the Society of Architects, St. 
James’s Hall, W. 


STREET CURBS. 


HE use of cast iron for curbstones has been 
4 introduced in [France. The inventor, 
M. Nicot, a contractor for asphalte paving, has 
applied this cast-iron curbing to side walls. The 
curbis |_-shapedin section. 'Thelower flange, which 
is connected at intervals with the upright part by 
ribs for greater strength, is made to rest ona bed 
of concrete, which is also filled in upon the 
flange and between the ribs, holding the segment 
of curb firmly in place. The asphalte is finished 
to the edge of curb and on a level with it. 
During the process of filling in the concrete at 
the back of the ircn curb, it can be kept in place 
by a peg of wood secured to the ribs by a wire; 
or a ‘‘fish-tail’’ rod screwed into an enlarge- 
ment of the ribs at the joints in the curb has 
been suggested as a preferable mode of temporary 
fixing. The good old-fashioned granite curb 
cannot be improved ; butit is not always obtain- 
able in some districts. In the Western States 
curbs are sometimes made of artificial stone, and 
the ‘‘asbestine building stone’’ has been used 
for the purpose, which is made of German Port- 
land cement and broken stone. The curb is 
made in 4ft. lengths, and in section 6in. at 
bottom and 54in. at top, the upper edges being 
rounded. ‘There is a mortise and tenon joint at 
the ends, moulded in the material. It is manu- 
factured at Salisbury, Ill. The curbing made by 
several of the artificial stone companies has all 
the hardness of granite, and is well adapted for 
the purpose, and we should certainly prefer 
artificial stone to iron. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Law Relating to Cwil Engineers, Architects, 
and Contractors, by L. Livineston Macassry, 
Barrister-at- Law, and JAMES ANDREW STRAHAN, 
LL.B. (London: Stevens and Sons), is a brief 
and concisely-written summary of the law suit- 
able for the use of the professions. The law is 
laid down in a practical manner, the technical or 
strictly legal phraseology being avoided. The 
cases cited are well chosen, and contain nearly 
every one of importance. The authors deal with 
the retainer and remuneration of the engineer 
and architect, verbal contracts, contracts with 
corporations, joint - stock companies, local 
authorities, and school boards. The important 
questions of remuneration, forms of agreement, 
death of engineer or employer, and liability are 
concisely discussed. A very good form of letter 
stating terms of employment between architect 
and client, in which reference is made to com- 
mission, wages of clerk of works, and other 
points, is appended; but we do not find any 
allusions to travelling expenses. A longer 
form of agreement between a civil engineer and 
a local board is given. The remarks on 
professional skill and competence are illustrated 
by several important cases. Limited experience 
and ‘‘reasonable care’’ are matters that often 
arise. A client cannot expect a high degree of 
skill in all cases, nor can an architect or engineer 
blame his employers if the particulars they have 
furnished are incorrect, when he should have 
tested them for himself. A professional man also 
should be careful not to undertake work when he 
does not know whether he will be successful or 
not. He should be chary to adopt new methods 
in inventions, the efficiency of which has not 
been established. The moot question of pre- 
liminary drawings on approval, and whether they 
can be charged for, is discussed. Of course, the 
approval of the employer is a condition precedent 
to payment. Clients’ approval of designs, care 
in preparation, warranty with drawings, are 
points constantly arising, and the authors suggest 
a ‘‘non- warranty clause’’ as an advisable 
precaution for the architect and. engineer. 
Another subject, the property in plans, is dis- 
cussed. Our remarks on this head lately made are 
practically supported by the authors. Tenders, 
bills of quantities, and specifications form 
other subjects, and useful cases are cited. The 
authority of the architect or engineer as a general 
agent in advising alterations and incurring liabi- 
lities, their responsibilities, right to support, light 
and air, party walls, certificates, arbitration, and 
the bearings of building statutes on various ques- 
tions are among the other multifarious matters 
touched upon. A glance over some of them show 
that the authors are fully aware of the points 
likely to arise in carrying out contracts, and their 
book is a very useful summary of the law and 
repertoire of legal decisions. ——Domestic Sanitary 
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Drainage and Plumbing. By ~Witt1am, Re 
Maguire, Dublin, Assoc. Inst. of C.E. of Ire, 
land, &c. - (London: Kegan Paul, Trénch 
Triibner, and Co.) As a registered teacher of 
plumbing in the City and Guilds of London 
Institute and registered plumber, Mr. Maguire’s 
lectures delivered to plumbers and engineers wil] 
be found a very complete course of instruction 
for the practical engineer and plumber. The book 
too, will be useful to architects in enabling them to 
understand the modern practice and appliances 
of domestic sanitary arrangements. The lecture 
form is not the best adapted for a treatise, and a 
good deal of the verbiage and the bulk of the 
volume could be dispensed with, especially in the 
earlier chapters. The practical remarks on 
water-pressure in cisterns, and the elementar 
remarks on hydrostatic laws, friction of fluids, 
flow of water through pipes, effects of adju- 
tages, discharge and velocity of water, atmo- 
spheric pressure, transmission of heat, and other 
branches of science as. they bear on sewage and 
plumbers’ work are very useful, and well illus- 
trated. The other chapters deal with sewage 
disposal and sewerage, in which the author 
describes the various processes, and the calcu- 
lations necessary to find the velocity of flow in 
sewers under various heads and gradients, 
Private house drainage, the methods of laying 
and jointing pipes, the modes of laying drains 
under houses, plans of manhole chambers showing 
branches, various kinds of interceptor traps, are 
fully treated and illustrated by engravings The 
methods of ventilation are also described and illus- 
trated. Modes of testing house pipes and draing 
will be found of value. The chapter on sani 
appliances is profusely illustrated by every kind of 
closet and sink, and water supply is fully dealt 
with. The book is well illustrated and printed. 


Apes . 
CHIPS. 


Mr. J. Passmore Edwards has, says the Koyal 
Cornwall Gazette, very kindly promised the inhabi- 
tants of St. Day a collection of books for their use 
providing there be a public room secured to store 
them, and a few influential townsfolk to look after 
them. As there is no available room just now, it is 
suggested that a committee be formed for the pur- 
pose of erecting suitable buildings on a piece of 
freehold property in the old Market-house which 
belongs to the town. At present there is no place 
where the inhabitants can go in and see a daily 
newspaper but a public-house. 


The corner-stone of the tower which is being 
added to Haddlesey parish church, near Beverley, 
was laid by Lady Beaumont on Friday. 


A Wesleyan school chapel, at Bishopston, Bristol, 
was opened on Sunday. It is Early English in style, 
is seated for 300 adults, and has attached to it five 
class-rooms and a vestry. A chapel will be built on 
an adjoining site hereafter. The outlay thus far has 
been £8,500. Mr. Herbert J. Jones, of Bristol, is 
the architect, and Mr. J. Perrott, of the same city, 
the contractor. . 


The members of the Derby Archeological Society 
made an excursion last week into East Derbyshire, 
under the leadership of Mr. J. B. Mitchell- Withers, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Sheffield. At Dronfield the church, 
which contains work of each period from the 
Norman to the Renaissance, was seen, after which 
Beauchief Abbey was inspected. under the direction 
of Mr. J. D. Leader, F.S.A. Norton Church and 
the Oaks, the seat of Mr. F. W. Bagshawe, were 
subsequently inspected. Bese 


At a meeting on Tuesday of the Cheltenham 
town council, a long discussion took place upon @ 
strong recommendation of the Water Committee 
that a sum of £130 should be paid to the retiring 
water manager (Mr. McLandsborough) for services 
rendered, in his view, outside the duties of his 
office. The mayor proposed the postponement of 
the consideration of the matter for a month; but 
an amendment that the recommendation be nob 
approved was carried by 9 to 7. 


The Bristol Master Builders’ Association held 
their annual excursion last week, and Raglan Castle 
was visited by between 60 and 70 members. Mon- 
mouth and Tintern were seen on the way; thence 
to Chepstow, where dinner was served at the 
Beaufort Arms, Mr. E. T. Hatherly occupying the 
chair. 

In a recent competition of local architects for @ 
new grammar school for the governors of the 
Wheelwright Charity, to be erected in Halifax- 
road, Dewsbury, the design submitted by Mr. J. 
Lane Fox, Bond-street, Dewsbury, was unanl- 
mously adopted. The outlay will be about £10,000. 


The Gas Light and Coke Company are making 
extensive additions to their offices in Horseferry- 
road. The roof of the strong room is on Faweett’s 
fireproofing system. c 
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| Breumncuam.—The grand corridor at the 
‘Council House has now been connected with the 
‘Art Gallery by an ornamental iron corridor. 
‘This corridor is 99ft. long by 10ft. 9in. wide, 
‘and 17ft. high from floor to highest point of roof, 
‘and is constructed of iron and glass, with lean-to 
‘roof. The roof is formed of wrought-iron 
rafters, glazed with Helliwell’s patent system of 
'glazing. The corridor is lighted by five gas 
pendants of four lights each. The whole of the 
“work has been designed and carried out under 
‘the ‘direction of Mr. Wheeldon, of the city 
_ surveyor’s office, Birmingham. 

 Sournampron.—The Duke of Edinburgh laid 
on Saturday the memorial stone of a new chapel 
‘attached to the Seamen’s Mission and Institute, 
‘in Royal-crescent. The building is to be formed 
_ with red brick pointed in dark mortar, relieved 
' with Doulting stone dressings. The chapel will 
be 57ft. long by 28ft. wide, and 16ft. high at the 
sides, having half pitch roof. The interior is 
‘divided into five bays by open framed timber 
‘trusses. ‘The contractors are Messrs. H. Stevens 
‘and Co., of Millbank Building Works, Northam, 
‘the architect being Mr. W. H. Mitchell, of 
Portland-street, Southampton. 


| Wanrtzy.—The erection of the new Friendly 
Chapel and Schools, Warley, near Halifax, 

, memorial stones of which were laid on July 26, 

. is being pushed rapidly forward by the builder, 
John Turner, under the direction of Mr. Patchett, 

architect, of Halifax. The work is externally 
ofstone throughout. The body of the chapel, 

which is without galleries, will seat 375, and the 
| school accommodates 280 scholars. The build- 
ing, with the boundary walls, gates, and 
_ approaches, will cost rather over £2,000. 


CHIPS. 


Representatives of a number of Metropolitan 
' Vestries and District Boards, having met in con- 
ference in St. James’s Vestry Hall, Piccadilly, have 
appointed a committee to prepare a Bill for the 
_ purchase of the undertakings of the Water Com- 
_ panies. 
A new Wesleyan chapel is being built at Little- 
beck, near Whitby, from designs by Mr. William 
Watson, of Lythe. The walling is of masonry, and 
_ Mr. J. Hutchinson, of Sleights, is the contractor. 
Memorial stones were laid last week. 


_ ' The hotel which has been erected by the Liver- 
_ pool Corporation at Lake Vrynwy was opened on 
Friday. The hotel is built in the picturesque style 
_ ofan old English mansion, with timbered walls and 
gables. It is situated on the top of a wooded hill, 
at the north-east side of the lake, and is about 
 140ft. above it. 


Bothwell parish church was reopened on Friday, 
. after being closed for four months for alterations, 

consequent on the erection of an organ. The 
instrument, inclosed in an oak case, has been buiit 
_ by Foster and Andrews, Hull. Various structural 


—— © 


improvements on the building have been carried out 


from plans by Messrs. Bruce and Hay, Glasgow. 


An oak pulpit, communion chair and table, font of 


Caen stone, ornamental brass brackets and standards, 
and oak choir seats are among the special gifts. 


The cost of the organ and alterations, excluding 


these gifts, is £1,200. 


The Metropolitan ‘improvements proposed to be 
carried out by the Bill which the London County 
Council will promote next session will be eight 
They comprise the widening of the 


in number. 
approaches to the Isle of Dogs; Fortess-road, 


entish-town ; a proposed new street in Deptford ; 
_ an extension of the 


Vauxhall. Local contributions varying from one- 


half to one-fourth of the estimated outlay will be 
made by the several local authorities concerned, 
but no arrangements have yet been effected between 
the bodies affected and the Council in the cases of 
the Knightsbridge, Vauxhall, and Hammersmith 


projects. 


A special meeting of the Guildford rural sanitary 
authority considered on Saturday the question of 
the pollution of the river Wey, first brought to 
notice by the complaints of the London Water 
Companies, whose intakes from the Thames are 
just below where the Wey discharges. As the 


States, £1 6s. Od. 
Belgium, £1 6s. Od. 


ments) is 6d. 


, t helsea Embankment ; altera- 
tions in Fulham Palace-road and Queen-street, 
Hammersmith ; the widening of St. George’s-place, 

. Knightsbridge, and of the Albert Embankment, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. } 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and all 


communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripine 
News,. 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. 
caused. 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 


Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
All drawings and other communications are 


tions. 
Cheques and Post-oifice Orders to be made payable to 


J. Passmons Epwagps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post tree) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
= 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
or 33fr. 30c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£110s.4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 


is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 


two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
er line of eight words (the first line 
as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 

Special terms for series of more than six 


countin, 
40 words. 


insertions can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 
lisher. 


Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant ”’ 
or ‘Situations Wanted”? is One Sariuine for Twenry- 
zourR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the’ 


office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLIX., L., 
LI., LI1., LIV., LVI., and LVIL. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recrivep.—T. C. H. and Son.—F. B. «nd Co.—T. G. W. 


—G.W. Ry. Co.—J. K. and Co.—F. M. and Co.— 
E. A. and Son.—5. 8. B. 
<== 


Correspondence, 


BERMONDSEY FREE LIBRARY 
COMPETITION. 
To the Editor of the Buitpinc News. 


Srr,—It may interest some of your readers 
who sent in designs for the above to know that we 
wrote to Mr. Harrison, Clerk to the Com- 
missioners, asking whether windows might be 
opened on the boundaries adjoining the Town 
Hall, and were informed that they could not. 
Also that on the morning the designs were to 
be delivered, the Commissioners held a meeting, 
and proceeded to examine the designs which had 
already arrived. 

Do not the conditions of competition constitute 
an agreement between the Commissioners and 
the competing architects ? 

If so, would not some combined action on the 
part of the latter be advisable ? 

The conditions say that the Commissioners 
reserve to themselves the right of selecting the 
design to be adopted, but do not confer on them 
the right of selecting a certain number and 
awarding the premiums without first submitting 
the whole of them to their assessor for his report. 

Briefly, the competition has been conducted in 
a most irregular and unfair manner, the Com- 
missioners having repudiated the most important 
conditions, and arrogated to themselves powers 
they were not at liberty to assume. 

This is not a question of person, but of 
principle, and it is quite time the members of 
the profession took measures to secure fair-play. 
—Weare, &c., Gipson AND RUSSELL. 

34, Craven-road, W., Aug. 6, 1890. 


sources of pollution from trade refuse and sewage 
are in several different areas the Guildford authori- 
ties felt powerless to act alone, and decided to 
Tequest the Surrey County Council to carry out the 
necessary preventive works. 


A new infants’ school is being built at Kingswear, 
Devon, for the School Board, by Mr. J. E. Short, 
from the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. C. Sewell Appleton, architect, of Torquay. 
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Inctercomamrrication. 


QUESTIONS. 


f [10323.]—Posts of Wood, Strength of.—Spon’s 
Architect’s, &c., Pocket-book,’’ edited by Young, gives 
this formula (based on Hodgkinson, I believe) :— 


W = breaking weight in tons. 
L = length in feet. 
D = measure of square side in inches. 


When both ends fiat and when L exceeds 30 diameters 
solid square of dry red deal. Hurst’s ‘‘ Architectural, 
&e., Hand-book”’ gives a formula by Rankine :— 


d = least thickness of rectangular pillar. 
¥F = crushing force in tons per square inch. 
7 = length in inches. 
W = breaking weight in tons. 
{Fixed at both ends. ] 


a a? 
@ = 250 for square sections. 
a = 187 for circular ditto. 


What would be the breaking weights of a fir post LOft. 
long of section, 10in. by 10in. flat, and fixed at both ends, 
calculated by both the above formule, and supposing the 
weight required to crush a short length lin. square to 
be 23 tons in each case, and alternately 38 tons in each 
case. I make the results from each formula so different 
that I fear either that I have misunderstood the working 
or that there isa misprint. See a question and reply, 
pp. 228 and 280 Buripine Nrws, Vol. XX XIV., year 1878, 
where it says that the Hodgkinson formula (as first above 
given) applies only to posts exceeding 30 diameters in 
length, and for shorter columns the result must be cor- 


rected by the further formula, W’ EE , which I do not 


ic 

understand, nor can I understand the working of same 
there given, where a given breaking weight for a long 
post isreduced to nearly half for a short post, which 
appears absurd. As I do not profess to have more than a 
smattering of mathematical knowledge, would corre- 
spondents kindly explain the, working out? Wood 
columns, mostly of fir, square, flat, and fixed both ends, 
are of such common use, that a table of the strengths of 
various lengths and scantlings would be very useful. Is 
there any such table?—J. McA. 


[10324.] One Chimney to_a Number of 
Domestic Open Fireplaces.—I notice, on viewing 
the designs for proposed infirmary at Halifax, that 
Messrs. Mills and Murgatroyd, of Manchester, show the 
nurses’ block to have but one chimney shaft, and that 
apart from the building, the flues to the various fire- 
places on the upper floors being gathered together by 
downcast shafts focussed in the basement, and then con- 
tinued forward underground to a high shaft, similar to 
those used for factories. I shall be glad if the architects, 
or those having experience in flue-construction on this 
principle, will give information showing this system to 
be capable of construction on a scientific basis, and 
where, if possible, this method has been successfully 
carried out.—Tovor. 


[10825.]-Landscape Gardening.—Is there any 
work suitable for an a:chitect on the laying out of private 
parks and grounds ?—Iora. 


[10326.]—Storage Reservoirs.—How are these 
constructed? What should be the capacity of one in a 
town of 15,000 inhabitants? Any information would 
oblige. — ENGINEERING. 


[10327.]—Cost of Repairs.—Is there not some 
general percentage for repairs on the cost of building ? 
What should be the allowance for repairs of ordinary 
houses as regards rental.—H. H. 


[10328.]—Ripon Cathedral.—Will some reader 
kindly furnish me with the dates of this cathedral? Who 
carried out the restorations ?—YorKsuHime Grit. 


[10329.] Sanitary Authority.—A house I have 
just taken on lease 1s very defective in the drainage 
arrangements. Can I cali upon the sanitary inspector to 
make an examination and report to the landlord, or how 
should I proceed? Has not the local authority power to 
call upon a landlord to do all necessary alterations ?— 


TENANT. 

[10330.] — Rolled Iron Joists, &c.— Will 
“@. H. G.” or some other correspondent kindly give 
me a formula for calculating the size of rolled iron joists 
for any given span and load ; also formula for calculating 
size of wood floor joists for any given span and load ? —the 
load in each case to be uniformly distributed, and greatly 
oblige—A StTuDENT. 


[10331.|—Church Needlework. —Will any of your 
readers inform me where I can obtain designs for altar 
frontals, hangings, and vestments, describing the symbols 
used ?—DESIGNER. 

(10332.]—Racquet Court.—What dimensions are 
necessary for a court? Of what materials should the 
floors and walls be? Should the latter be ceme nted or 
asphalted? Any particulars of a racquet court and its 
construction, also of any existing building, will oblige.— 
AN ARCHITECT. 


[10333.]—Rood Screen.—Is there any good example 
of a rood screen to be seen in London, ancient or modern, 


and where ?—G. F. K. 


(10334.] Design not Carried Out.—I prepared 
designs for new premises, they were submitted to some 
builders for tendering, but owing to the cost exceeding 
the sum intended by my client, he has abandoned the 
design, and proposes to carry out only a portion of the 
plan. Can I make a claim for the first design as a 
distinct matter at the usual percentage —Youne ARrcii- 
YECT. 


[10335.]—Wiring Buildings for the Electric 
Light.-Is it necessary to describe the operation ot 
wiring on the specification ; if so, what form should the 
clause take? A reply will oblige.—A. C. 
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REPLIES. 

Lin se ovonskize Churches.—I had hoped 
©. H. 8.?? would have had other replies’than ‘‘G. H.G.” 
Allow me to add that the North of Devon, and thence to 
Plymouth, has much of interest, and with Totnes, Tor- 
quay, Dartmouth, Torcross, Kingsbridge, Ivybridge, and 
Modbury as centres (where good accommodation can be 
had), there are several outlying old churches well worthy 
of study which have probably escaped the student and 
sketchist. To one willing to take a few miles’ walk from 
these places before his day’s sketching, or quarter on 
local fare (perhaps with a hamper) in the village inn 
where railway whistles have not penetrated, and four- 
horse-coaches and carriers still ply, his church and 
Domestic architecture and furniture has the chance of 
being an original publication. Some are granite, others 
have Caen stone dressings, showing that France was 
practically nearer than Bath or Corsham Down, and the 
style (as many words in the dialect) is indicative of Con- 
tinental intercourse. ‘‘Dutch’’ bricks are plentiful in 
old parts. Any student calling at Briny Cot, Dartmouth, 
is welcome to advice as to the route in the South 
Hams from—J. PARNELL LIDSTONE. : 

[10320.]— Electric Lighting.—One rule is, in 
running wires, leads left, returns right on floors or ceil- 
ings; upon walls, leads low, returns raised. The wires 
should be exposed to view, as it enables leakages and 
faults to be found. The casings or mouldings grooved 
for the wires may be made part of the cornice or separate, 
or double-grooved casings with covers are used to con- 
ceal the wires. The casings are made of soft wood, and 
are manufactured by Mr. Elliott, of Newbury. The 
woodwork should be dry, and damp walls should be 
avoided. The wires should be hauled taut under flooring. 
Dadoes and skirting boards are favourable situations for 
the mouldings. A pressure of 200 volts is said to be 
without: danger, and the ‘‘cut-outs’’ render accidents 
infrequent. Fuses should be inserted at the root of 
each branch. The wires should be of a capacity to carry 
the current, or they will become heated. The insulating 
coverings thould be of good material. By the use of 
safety fuses the current, when it attains a dangerous 
strength, is cut off before fire ensues. Many useful par- 
ticulars are given in Urquhart’s ‘‘ Electric Light Fitting.”’ 
—G. H. G. 

[10321.]—Public Libraries.—Cotgreave’s Indicator 
is one of the best forms, and consists of a large frame with 
metal slides divided into small compartments, each con- 
taining a small reversible metal case, which holds a ledger 
representing a volume in the library, which records its 
issues. The oldest form of indicator is that invented by 
Elliot of Wolverhampton. The book numbers are 
arranged in a series of vertical columns, each number 
having a vacant shelf. When a book is issued, its 
number and the date are written on a card, and is placed 
on the shelf opposite the number, and remains till the 
book is returned. Thus the presence of a card against 
a number shows that the book is out. Consult Green- 
wood’s work’on Libraries, and series of articles now 
appearing in the ‘‘ B. N.’’—G. H. G. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


THE STONEWORK OF WESTMINSTER HALL.— 
Colonel Anstruther asked the First Commissioner 
of Works, on Tuesday, whether his attention had 
been called to the decay of the new stonework on 
the west side of Westminster Hall.—Mr. Plunket : 
The new stonework of the new buildings on the 
west side of Westminster Hall has been carefully 
examined, and with the exception of two or three 
small stones, which are evidently soft, there is no 
decay. Some interesting stones which were taken 
from the old buttresses have, however, been re-used 
in corresponding positions in the new buttresses, 
and these, having been covered up in the old 
buildings for many years, are, now that they are 
again exposed to the atmosphere, showing signs of 
decay on the surface; but this, after a time, will 
probably cease. With respect, however, to the new 
stonework, which has been used as a facing to the 
main wall in the interior of the hall, cer- 
tain patches of the work are undoubtedly 
decaying on the surface, and, strange to say, 
in the same places as the decay had principally 
occurred in the old stonework before the repairs 
were effected. The architect, Mr. Pearson, is quite 
unable to account for this mysterious decay, and 
assures me that the stone selected for the work 
(Ketton) is the best for the London atmosphere, 
and this opinion would appear to be borne out by 
its standing well on the outside of the building. 
It is believed that there must be some peculiarity in 
the mortar of those parts of the old wall where the 
decay is taking place, and I intend to have the 
matter thoroughly investigated at once. 


DECORATION OF THE House or Commons.—Mr. 
Plunket, in answer to Mr. Rowlands, said the 
general contract in which the decorating and paint- 
ing of the House of Commons was included would 
terminate next year. A Departmental Committee 
was now sitting to inquire into the question of the 
terms upon which new contracts for such services 
should be made. 

re 


An Exhibition of Architecture is to be opened 
next month in Turin. Prizes and medals will be 
awarded to Italian exhibitors, and diplomas _.of 
honour to foreigners, Conferences on architectural 
subjects will be held during the exhibition. The 
committee arranging the affair are the leading local 
architects and engineers, There is to be besides an 
international exhibition of architectural publica- 
tions. which, if well supported, ought to be of 
great interest, 


Our Office Table. 


Mr. Cuarites Roacn Smirn, 


afternoon, at his residence, Temple Place, Strood, 
near Rochester. 


collection 
treasures. 


a cost to the nation of between £2,000 and £3,000. 
After disposing of his collection Mr. Roach Smith, 
in consequence of failing health, took up his 


abode at Temple Place, a mansion on the banks 
of the Medway, where he has spent his time in 
literary work. Mr. Roach Smith was one of the 


founders of the British Archeological Society, 


and a memberofmany local archeological societies 
inthis country and on the Continent. A medallion 
portrait in marble of the deceased, executed by 
Giovanna Fontana, was, two months ago, affixed 


to the walls of the Society of Antiquarians’ 


Rooms in London; and still more recently the 
Smith with a gold 
medal, struck in his honour, together with a 


same society presented Mr. 


surplus of one hundred guineas. 


A scHEMe for the practical trial of co-operative 
housekeeping is about to assume an actual form 
at Bedford Park, Chiswick, where it is intended 
to build a series of middle-class dwellings for 
working artists, literary people, and professional 


men. ‘The houses are to be grouped round a 
central administrative building consisting of a 
general dining-room and kitchen, &c. This 
block will be connected: with the houses by a 
cloister, and the residents are to be provided at a 
fixed tariff, either in their own homes or at the 
common hall. An associated home of this kind 
would economise the cost of administrative detail, 
and by this scheme of combination some, at least, 
of the difficulties of the domestic servants ques- 
tion might be overcome. Mrs. E. M. King some 
years ago endeavoured to start a plan of this sort 
with a central garden and school, but in that case 
the buildings were to be all under one roof, with 
a school incorporated with it. At the time we 
published the design of this proposed home, pre- 
pared by the late Mr. E. W. Godwin, F.S.A., 
and Mrs. King wrote a long description of her 
undertaking in our pages for April 24, 1874. 
Theidea is, therefore, by no means new; indeed, 
the late Mr. Allen, of Stoke Newington, who 
built the first model artisans’ dwellings in Lon- 
don, for years propounded a plan of this kind, 
though it never was realised: This notion of his 
was limited to flats, the only private rooms being 
really the tenants’ bedrooms. The Bedford Park 
plan is to be worked with separate dwellings, 
where sitting-rooms as well as sleeping apart- 
ments are to be provided, as well as bath-rooms, 
w.c.’s, &c., and a gas-stove pantry for private or 
personal requirements will be introduced, but 
there are to be no kitchens in the houses. There 
may be a large class of people without families 
and those who now live in boarding-houses who 
would take up with this plan, but it is not likely 
to be adoped generally, of course, at any rate, in 
England. 


Tue third annual Art Congress will be held 
at Birmingham in November next, opening on 
Monday, the 3rd. The Mayor (Mr. Clayton) 
will hold a reception on the Wednesday, and 
the Birmingham Royal Society of Artists will 
receive the members of the congress on the 
following day at the Edgbaston Assembly Rooms. 
The papers already decided upon to be read are— 
“‘Metal Work,’ by Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A. ; 
‘¢‘Modern Lducation of Sculptors,’’? Onslow 
Ford, A.R.A.; ‘‘ Technical Education,’’ Mr. 
Redgrave; ‘‘ Design,’? Henry Holiday; ‘‘ Ad- 
vertisements,’’ Heywood Sumner; ‘Sculpture 
as Internal Decoration,’? Roscoe Mullins; 
“Municipalities in Relation to Art Schools,’’ 
Stirling Lee; ‘‘Colour,’? Selwyn Image; ‘‘A 
Gallery of British Art,’’ J. Orrock, R.I. There 
will also be the addresses of presidents of sections 
—viz., T. Graham Jackson (architecture), W. B. 
Richmond, A.R.A. (painting), and George 
Simonds (sculpture). Mr. Philip Rathbone 
will read a paper on the ‘‘ National Encourage- 
ment of Art,’? and Mr. Mackmurdo one on 
“Applied Art.’? These will be supplemented 
by others by John Brett, A.R.A., Stanhope 
Forbes, and W. E, Britten, while J. E. Hodgson, 


E.S.A., the 
veteran archeologist and littérateur, passed away 
at the advanced age of 87 years on Saturday 


Mr. Roach Smith, who was 
born in Hampshire, spent the prime of life in 
the Metropolis, and gradually acquired a valuable 
of Roman curios and numismatic 
This was purchased by the trustees 
of the British Museum some thirty years since at 


R.A., and others will deliver art lectures to. 
working men. 


Tue French Minister of Public Instruction 
and of the Fine Arts has just issued as a Grey 
Book a report by M. Marius Vachon on the 
museums and schools of industrial art in the 
United Kingdom. The volume is the fourth of 
a series of reports by the same author published 
between 1885 and the present time on institutions 
of a similar kind in most of the other European 
countries. Itis a volume of 252 pages, contain. 
ing much interesting information, and draws a 
picture coloured in exceedingly roseate tones of 
the work accomplished by the South Kensington 
authorities. As the result of his inquiry, M. 
Vachon thinks that the ‘‘insularity’’ of which 
M. de Laborde speaks in his report on the 
character of English art in 1851, is a thing of the 
past; that the country is thoroughly alive to the 
necessity that exists for the technical and scien- 
tific instruction of the artisan population ; that 
the Government and the official departments 
equally recognise the same necessity, if thé com- 
mercial supremacy of the country 1s to be'main- 
tained ; and that much has been done, and more iy 
in progress, to still further extend the system. In- 
cidentally, M. Vachon seeks to disabuse the minds 
of his countrymen against an idea which he says 
is widespread in France, and which is not un- 
known in this country also—that the art instruc- 
tion given in the schools with which. South 
Kensington has anything to do is ‘‘ uniform— 
cast in the same administrative mould.”’ ' He has 
found nothing of that in his tour. On the 
contrary, the local arts and industries of* each 
district are, he considers, specially encouraged, 
and that they should be. so fostered the was 
informed is the view of high officials at South 
Kensington. fo 


At a meeting of the Sub-Corporate Property 
Committee of the Leeds Town Council, held on 
Friday, a report by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A., of 15, Dean’s-yard, Westminster, was 
read as to the result of his. examination of the 
ruins of the abbey according to the instructions 
of the committee, expressing general approval 
of what has been done since they passed into the 
possession of the corporation, and it was decided 
that with a view to the carrying out of the 
necessary works of preservation the services of 
an experienced clerk of works should be obtained, 
as recommended in the report. <A letter wasalso 
read from Mr. W. H. St. John Hope,”M.A., 
assistant secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, 
in which he states, ‘‘ Your excavations at Kirk- 
stall have opened up things of the greatest interest, 
and by the time you have done Kirkstall will 
certainly equal Fountains in archeological . 
interest. When all is done I shall be glad to. 
undertake for the corporation a proper descriptive 
history of the abbey.’’ 6 


i 


CHIPS. 


The new town hall at Portsmouth will be opened 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales to-morrow 
(Saturday) afternoon. We illustrated the building, 
which has been erected from the designs of Mr. 
William Hill, of Bolton, in our issue of Sept. 24, 
1886. pies 


The bust of the late Right Hon. John Bright, 
which, owing to railway delays, could not be un- 
veiled, as arranged, by the Marquis of Ripon, at 
Rochdale Town-hall on Saturday, but has since 
been informally placed in position, has been” 
executed by Mr. A. Bruce Joy. ae is 


For some months past litigation has been pro- 
ceeding between Mr. W. C. Malton, the contractor 
for the construction of the Scarborough North Sea- 
wall and Promenade, and the Corporation, Mr. 
Malton claiming £7,603 for extras, in addition to 
the amount paid for extra work certified by the 
resident engineer. Subsequently when the claim 
was delivered the amount had been reduced to 
£6,353. Acting on legal advice, the Corporation 
paid into court £157 4s.; but the matter has been 
compromised by the Corporation agreeing to pay 
£1,000, in addition to the amount paid into court. 


The foundation-stone of a new town hall was 
laid at Selby on Thursday in last week. The 
building is being erected from plans by Messrs. 
Thorpe and Sons, of Leeds. 


The Poulton-cum-Seacombe School Board have 
decided to erect a school for 1,200 scholars. 
large site has been obtained, and after an examina- 
tion of six board schools by various architects, the 
board have chosen Mr. TT. Mellard Reade, 
F.R.I.B,A , of Liverpool, as the architect for the 
school, : 
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CHITECTURAL IMITATION AND 


COPYISTS. 


7 E hear a good-deal of one man copying 
x sideas. ‘ “Architects of all 

n are cousummate plagiarists, and they 
C) Pe Wething -else for the last three 
udred years but copy old buildings, good 
| bad. It comes, therefore, with a rather 
| grace for one architect to assert that his 
‘k has been copied, when he himself has 
n doing probably the same thing ever 
se he commenced to practise. But there 
copyists and copyists. Some can only 


anothex 


ke a likeness, or do it, badly—so badly, 


eed, as to be nothing less than a travesty 
the original; others can make improved 
ies. Yet be the copy what it may, the 
n whose work is copied should rather 
em if-an honour than otherwise, for it 
ws, at least, that his work has been appre- 
ed. If the copy is bad it can do the 
inal no harm—rather the reverse, by way 
ontrast. Ifit is an improvement on the 
sinal, its author can with equal satis- 
jon point to his work as the first, and 
_some pleasure that his idea has borne 
d fruit, and what he might have done 
he another chance has been accomplished 
| way complimentary alike to the author 
Therefore we take it that 
original artist has not so much to com- 
mn of, any discredit attaching to the 
ist who has shown a want of inventive 
and who has not the ability to see 


_the copyist. 


7 or where to improve upon the original. 


8 for imitation, as we look back through 
Nel historic periods of art, has not every 

d its imitators, good or bad? How 
wh the golden age of Greek plastic art 
d to the preceding age of Pythagoras, of 


ron, or Calamis? How much of the 


it sculptures of Phidias and Polycleitus 
be traced to those early artists, and to 
% extent othe « great sculptor, Praxi- 


s, imitated his contemporary, Scopas, 
questions now ‘of conjecture. | Certain 


» of these great masters had their 
ators. ‘Thus the copies of the Cnidian 


rodite of Praxiteles are numerous. ‘The 


ian taste, fostered: by the migration of 
ek artists, encouraged the copy of 


terpieces. Thus the temples, palaces, 
villas of Rome were filled with copies 
very school of Greek art, and, in fact, 
@ are the sculptures that now fill the 
imental galleries. But the Romans, 
ough they were copyists, modified the 
inal ideas, and, to a certain extent, gave 
ma character of individuality. In archi- 

e the same ‘imitation’ appears”in the 
duction of temples and details, as every 
ant is aware. The Greek temples them- 
bs Were more or less copies of one another, 
‘details such as those of the orders 
mouldings were replicas. 
itects 


Surely their 

were as much chargeable with 
ism of contemporary structures as 
ltects are to-day. Cannot we also find 
mblances between the Romanesque and 
intine structures ? The plans and struc- 
jof the Western basilicas were all formed 


pagan buildings, and afterwards made 
it the requirements: of the early 
rch. No hesitation was felt’ in repro- 
ag the same arrangements of apse, bema, 
esbytery, and choir. The basilicas of 
eter and St. Paul, Romo, were very 
t alike in desi 
modern churches .could be. The great 
sh-building epoch: of! Medieval Europe 
bus equally remarkable 


emodel, in the first instance copied’ 


imitation. 
are alike. 


models as time went on. 


do we notice differences. 
of the age of 


one important distinction. 


faults as well. 


appears to have been 


son says, men _ forsook 
practised, 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s more or less a re- 


production of that of St. Peter’s. 
earlier churches of the Renaissance 


examples. When the Classical 


Greek and Roman models. 
which followed. 


for his models. 
had been done in the interval. 
of five hundred or a thousand years. 


form, for architecture proper was really 
dead. 


It appears ridiculous, therefore, to bring 
charges of copying against some architects 
of the present day when we have these 
Comparing the copyist 
of the early part of the present century with 
the imitator of to-day, we can only say that 
the latter is less a delinquent, he works 
within touch of his own time, and he selects 


records before us. 


a model that appears to him to meet the 
requirements. 
mechanical imitation without restraint, the 
other follows the earlier Renaissance artist 
in selecting and adapting a model for his 
purpose. There have always been weak as 
well as strong imitators; but imitation of 
some form there has always been, as one of 
the essential processes of a growing art. 
The most imaginative artist cannot be always 
inventing new forms or new styles, a truth 
painfully brought to our notice in many of 
the abortive attempts that have been made. 
Reasonable imitation has always been 
accompanied by variation, and successful 
imitators invariably evinced discretion in 
selecting their model or type, and in vary- 
ing it to meet the circumstances. ‘The gifted 
architect spurns the word ‘‘imitation,” yet 
when he comes to think of it he is more or 
less engaged in imitating whenever he pre- 
pares a design; he adopts the conventions and 
types which suit him, he copies a feature 
here and a moulding or detail there; but he 
does so without becoming chargeable with 


mere copying. The highest kind of imitation 
has been said to imitate: Nature—not. what 
she presents, but her mode of operation. 
The true artist will not make a likeness, but 


discover that which is common’ to a certain 


class, and omit all that is ‘peculiar to each. 
Thus the artist with the largest stock of ideas, 
\who.can select what he is in need of, is the 
gn—as much alike as any | most successful \imitator. Sir Joshua Rey- 
jnolds says he who “‘ neyerransacks any mind 
but his own will be soon reduced: from meré 
‘instances of | barrenness to the poorest of allimitation ; ‘he 


Many of our cathedral churches 
Their designers built on the same 
plan, and tried to improve on their earlier 
In essential 
principles of structure and arrangement they 
are the same, and only in detail and in style 
But between these 
instances of imitation and the later examples 
copyism and reproduction 
proper of the 16th century, we notice 
In the first, 
modification and improvement were always 
apparent; while in the latter we find whole 
styles and details copied, and, of course, their 
The idea of adaptation 
completely lost 
inthe desire to copy the outward forms. 
Forsaking ‘‘common sense,” as Fergus- 
the principles 
on which this and other arts had been 
and commenced to reproduce 
simply. Thus we find our own Metropolitan 


The 

in 
France exhibit the copying of Classic facades 
or Medizeyal plans, and the same course was 
resorted -to in all the more conspicuous 
revival 
followed in the 18th century, mechanical 
copyism reached its height. Medizeval plans 
and facades were set aside entirely for the 
Our modern 
copyists are happily not imitators in this 
sense, or in the copying of Gothic buildings 
The Cinquo-Centist went 
back at least a thousand years, the Gothic 
revivalist from three to five hundred years 
They entirely ignored what 
It cannot be 
so servilely bad to imitate a modern building 
as one that is estranged from us by a period 
That 
was indeed copyism of the most slavish 


One practised a system of 


will be obliged to imitate himself, and to 
repeat what he has before often repeated.” 
We perceive it every day in designs made by 
men who haye no materials to work upon, 
and, therefore, if they copy, they copy some- 
thing unsuitable to the purpose. These are 
the weak copyists. 

When we speak of originality in archi- 
tecture, we generally mean a “new com- 
bination of images which have been 
previously gathered and deposited in the 
memory,” to quote again the same author, 
for as he says, ‘he who has laid up no 
materials can produce no combination.” 
The richly-stored mind of the architect who 
has retained what he has seen, and can re- 
arrange and combine, can only copy in this 
sense. If he has to design a tower and spire, 
ideas of arrangement and grouping are 
suggested by models such as those of Nalis- 
bury Cathedral, St. Mary’s, Oxford, Lich- 
field, or the plainer types of Stamford or 
Polebrook. Some of the late Sir G. Scott’s 
most beautiful structures of this class are 
imitations, generalised, not literal, copies. 
To the uninitiated eye the likeness might be 
strong, but. it is no stronger than when we 
say one tree resembles another, or one flower 
another of the same species. 

There are two kinds of copyists besides the 
strong and the weak, those who copy and 
reproduce foreign examples and those who 
copy works at home. Our thoroughfares are 
filled with bits from Italy, France, Belgium, 
and Holland, about which nobody ever 
thinks of charging the architects with 
plagiarism, these designs being as much 
common property as quotations from Shake- 
speare or from Byron. On the contrary, 
those who copy a design recently carried out 
receive all the reproach and opprobrium 
arising from so contemptible a. proceeding. 
It is characterised. as ‘‘ barefaced robbery” ; 
‘ stealing the brains” of another artist, and 
other uncomplimentary epithets, are applied 
to the luckless copyist. ‘Che copy may con- 
sist of a front, or a gable, or a tower, or 
some other feature. Perhaps, after all, itis 
but acopy of a copy ; the process of descent 
may be positively downwards, and, if we 
could compare the last repeat with the 
original, it would be seen there was a decided 
degeneration in the details and design. 

The question, after all, is whether the repe- 
tition is a mere slavish reproduction of ex~ 
ternal form without a legitimate motive, or 
correspondence of plan and design, or whether 
the architect has selected the treatment 
because it best expressed his intention and 
purpose, as an author would not scruple 
to borrow a sentence from a great writer 
which expressed his meaning. An architect 
can, of course, register his designs, or 
‘‘patent”’ any arrangement he pleases, if 
he thinks fit, but this is not resorted to very 
often; indeed, it would not be so easy to 
discover the limits of invention in design of 
this sort. As we haye said, the disgrace of 
a bad copy falls upon its perpetrator; he 
alone is responsible for the folly or the 
unsuitableness of the design he has adopted, 
and if he drags in a feature from another 
building which has no apparent connection 
or agreement with his own, he commits a 
flagrant mistake which cannot be justified. 
It is this sort of copyism which has reflected 
so injuriously on architects and the art they 
profess. Those who wished to read history 
and development in’ buildings were shocked 
to- find Greek porticoes tacked on to 19th- 
century. churches and town halls, 13th and 
14th century details used for modern Gothic 
villas, and even Romanesque adapted after 
eight’ centuries’ of disuse. ‘This was a 
flagrant falsification of style. It is quite as 
dishonest to copy a circular stair turret as a 
mere ornament, a loggiain a facade when it 
has no-meaning, ora gabled front without 
reference to any-internal division of a build- 
ing. ‘The copy of Queen Anne, Jacobean, and 
Georgian features, such as gables, windows; 


doors, chimneys, &c., has been carried to 
a degree which prompts us to ask whether 
there is anything in those features which 
admit of repetition in our modern buildings. 
The revival of brickwork is one of the 
reasons for imitating those styles, and as far 
as the treatment of .this material is con- 


cerned there has been justification. But 
copyism has gone farther than this for the 
sake of picturesqueness. Few contemporary 
architects have been more copied and 
travestied in those styles than Mr. Norman 
Shaw and Messrs. George and Peto. They 
have imitated older work, their disciples 
have copied them, till we find replicas of 
gable ends, chimney shafts, oriels, chimney- 
pieces, and interier details in every house in 
the suburbs. Nor will the tide of copyism 
in art ever be arrested by any restrictive 
measures. There will always be those who 
live by repeating what others have done, 
we ‘Jor ill. Progress and development in 
architecture have been accomplished by con- 
tinued repetitions, with such modifications as 
time and circumstances have dictated, but 
only the few can discern an improvement 
and set the example of a new type. 
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ARCHITECTURAL BRICKWORK.— 
XXXVI. 


GROINED VAULTING. 


te forms a distinct and more adyanced 
branch of the brick-cutter’s art. It is 
needless here to describe what a groined 
yault is, as everyone knows that if two 
cylindrical vaults intersect, the lines of inter- 
section are ellipses, and these form the groins 
of the semi-yaults. In the execution of 
these groins considerable care is required in 
cutting the bricks, to which subject we shall 
only generally allude here; but we recom- 
mend the student to study the subject ina 
practical manner by the use of models or by 
attending the lectures in a technical school. 
Let us suppose Fig.1 to represent the plan 
of a groined vault showing the intersection 
of two arches of equal width. The principal 
points to which attention are to be directed 
are the inverted ridges of the groin, or those 
angles on the underside of vault where 
the intersection takes place. The bricks 
are cut to fit the hollow formed by the 
centring of the arches, in a manner that 
will avoid a mitre, which would be formed 
if they were cut diagonally. Such a mitre 
joint would be weak, as the edges of the 
bricks would be apt to break off, and the 

roin lines or arrises would be imperfect. 

nthis account it is necessary to lay the 
bricks at the angles of groin to overlap each 
other, as in ordinary bond—that is, as 
headers and stretchers. 


CUTTING. 


We will here quote Col. Pasley’s remarks 
on the mode of cutting the ends of those 
bricks which show as headers in alternate 
courses. They are cut in three different 
ways. ‘‘ist. They are cut to the proper 
angle of the groin, so that whilst one side of 
them rests on the woodwork of one centre, 
without cutting, the end of them is made to 
fit the other centre, and enter closely into 
the hollow between. 2nd. In the lower part 
of the groin, until within about. 45° of the 
crown of the arch, the back or under side of 
the heading brick is cut away for about half 
its original length, in order that the next 
brick which meets it at right angles may be 
notched into it. The notch is usually in the 
form of a trapezoid or triangle, and the brick 
fitting into it is usually a closer, which 
naturally assumes the form of a trapezoid. 
3rd. As all the arch bricks on both sides are 
necessarily inclined at the top, so that the 
natural tendency of the courses is to meet 
each other like two slopes of a glacis, the 
upper part of the end of each brick which 
appears as a header on one side of a groin 
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DX 


is cut off go as to agree with the slope or 
level of that particular side until it meets 
the other slope in the direction of the ridge.” 

These observations will be more clearly 
illustrated by referring to the figures. Cut2 
represents an elevation of the arch between 
two groins formed by a pier or two inter- 
secting arches. It will be noticed that every 
alternate header is notched in the way 
described, and forms a triangle, a, a, while 
the closer next to it, 0, is trapezoidal in 
shape. The diagrams of the bricks on the 
right side, the letters @ and J corresponding, 
show the form of the headers at the lower 
part of groin or arch. Thus the header a 
has its lower portion cut away in the form 
of the shading in the figure to fit the 
trapezoidal closer 6. In this manner the 
stretchers of alternate courses notch into the 
return side of groin, and form headers 
thereon. The bricks higher up on the groin 
assume the form of Figs. c and d. The 
header c is triangular, but less of the lower 
part is cut off; the top of the adjoining 
closer d is cut to correspond with the 
slope of the header course as shown, 
Tf the reader imagines the header c and the 
closer d placed close together, it will be seen 
how the notching in this part of the groin 
is formed. Higher up still on the groin the 
under part of the header is cut off to a less 
extent, as it then begins to agree with the 
angle of the voussoir. 


the pressure and the mortar that retain # 
in their place. They add little to 

strength of the arch because of their sh 
and the manner the header is cut for th 
Thus the inside end of closer, instead of b 
square, is rounded, this being the f 
best suited in cutting the end of the n 
in the header in a material like brick.: ~ 
3 shows the appearance of a groin cu 
the manner described; while Fig. 4 sl 
on the plan the overlapping of @ 
alternate course in the groin, as at a, ), 


VALUE OF MODELS. 


The student who has followed our rem 
thus far will have come to the conclu 
that the only satisfactory manner of lear 
the mode of cutting and bonding groin b: 
is by the use of models. The proper fot 
model would be ‘‘ centres” intersecting 
another in the manner of the actual ar 
but to a smaller size. These may be in 
cut out of a solid piece of wood. Al 
joints of the courses would be drawn on 
centre. Small blocks of wood represet 
the proportions of bricks then being 
pared, the student would be able to tes 
real understanding of the mode of not 
and cutting the alternate courses at the ¢ 
By putting together the bricks, the sti 
would learn more of the requirements 
cutters’ art in half an hour than he wot 
several days by the perusal of treatises 
diagrams, the most unsatisfactory mc 
learning anything in which solids ande 
surfaces, like those of groins, are cone 
In masonry the problem of groining 18 
simple, as the lines are formed by geom 
methods, and the stones cut to m 
worked from the lines. The groin ston 
larger solids, and both sides or faces | 
groin, together with the angle of grol 


STRENGTH OF GROIN BRICKS. 


Colonel Pasley very justly doubts the 
strength of this mode of cutting, which has 
been-adopted by bricklayers more for the sake 
of appearance than for any other reason. 
The closers are small pieces cut to the 
trapezoidal shape, and are placed with their 
largest end downwards; therefore it is only 
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it of one block of stone, the ends being 
it right angles. Thus all notching and 
ing off the angles of headers are dispensed 
l, 
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HITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXCUR- 
SION INTO OXFORDSHIRE.—II. 


(TH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


ONDAY’S proceedings, devoted to the in- 
spection of several of the old and new 
se buildings and schools in Oxford itself, 
most instructive, while the weather was all 
could be desired. To epitomise the his- 
iL and archeological wealth of such a city as 
od is practically an impossibility, and the 
‘available here for such a synopsis, when 
uch could be said, is far too limited to 
it even an attempt in this direction with any 
i. of success. We have, however, fre- 
ily described at some length many of the 
ersity buildings, and no journal has more 
matically illustrated the new buildings in 
own and additions to the colleges than the 
otnc News. There is scarcely a work of 
Importance in Oxford, erected in recent 
, of which drawings have not appeared in 
pages. The foot-note at the end of this 
‘nt of the excursion will indicate some of 
sore noteworthy illustrations which we have 
lately published. 
8 first buildings seen on Monday were those 
rist Church, naturally the most important 
yectural group in Oxford. Founded by Car- 
4 Wolsey, this vast academic institution 
oped into one of the grandest and most 
‘guished colleges which England has ever 
Sir Christopher Wren’s world-famous 
n” Tower (1682), built over the principal 
ace to the great Quad; the hall, the largest 
inest in the city, built by Wolsey and 
ed by him in 1529; and ‘the cathedral, 
1 the distinguished Cardinal converted into 


sd than the new Belfry Tower in the angle 
mist Church Quad, over the great staircase, 
1 “one Smith of London built”? (in Late 
¢ times), leading up to the great hall. This 
_ was designed by Messrs. Bodley and 
wr (illustrated in Burrpng News, June 27, 
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1879), and the tone which a few years have given 
to this masterpiece has enhanced its beauty. The 
work which Sir Gilbert Scott did in the cathedral 
has unfortunately not improved correspondingly. 
The reredos in red Dumfries stone, with dull, 
polished Rosso Antico statues in the niches, which 
Mr. Bodley erected five years ago, at the back of 
the high altar in the cathedral, isa very successful 
composition, and the side hangings in green 
velvet, embroidered with blue and gold thread, are 
exceedingly effective. The frontal was executed 
by the dean’s daughters. The silver gilt candle- 
sticks and the alms dish (1660-61) are particularly 
good specimens of metal-work, and the mount- 
ings to the altar books (1638) are equally delicate 
in detail. A new font in Rosso Antico has been 
added in the south transept in St. Lucy’s Chapel, 
and Mr. Burne Jones’s windows at the east end, 
north of the choir, are worth seeing again and 
again. The best carving of old date in the church 
is on the shrine of St. Frideswide. The pulpit 
in the Latin Chapel we shall illustrate by a 
detailed sketch next week, drawn by Mr. Thomas 
MacLaren. We shall also publish a view of the 
choir, showing Wolsey’s fan vaulting, drawn by 
Mr. Phené Spiers, F.S.A. The Jacobean pulpit 
in the nave is very rich and handsome. The 
screen at the west end of like character was 
illustrated in the A.A. Sketchbook, Vol. VII., 
new series. After seeing the kitchen, cloisters, 
chapter house, the library and pictures, the party 
passed Peckwater Quad, with its coarse Classic 
detail, and reached Merton College, noting Mr. 
T. G. Jackson’s new buildings lately erected for 
Corpus Christi College. The facade is very good, 
of course, but the ground arcade arches set rather 
uncomfortably on their caps, which look crude 
with the chamfer moulding below and orders to 
the arches above. 

Merton College has a noble chapel formed by 
the enlarged choir, central tower, and transepts 
of the once parish church of St. John, which 
stood on its site originally. Walter de Merton, 
its founder, lived to see the dedication of the 
high altar in 1276. The chapel, restored by 
Blore in 1838, and since done up by Mr. Butter- 
field, the roof being painted by Mr. J. H. 
Pollen in a curious style, contains some fine old 
glass, a grand lectern in brass of 15th century 
date, and two good monumental brasses. ‘The 
sacristy, till lately used as a brewery, has just 
been repaired, and fitted with hardwood cases 
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for the college MSS. by Mr. Jackson. The 
windows to this building are beautiful specimens 
of Decorated work, and the opening looking into 
the sacrarium at the rear of the sedilia in the 
chapel is unusual rather. 'The library at Merton 
College, with its ancient Jacobean fittings, old 
plaster mural work, and original coloured glass, 
is the best of its kind in the city. The hall was 
spoiled by Wyatt, and not much improved by a 
subsequent restoration, but three years ago some 
good decorations were done in it. The original 
13th century iron hinges of elaborate character 
remain on the ancient entrance-door. Mr. Butter- 
field’snew wing, added some years ago, is a most 
uncomfortable and unsuitable piece of design, 
and one wonders how so competent an architect 
could produce such a poor facade. 

Magdalen College formed the next group of 
buildings to be seen, and Messrs. Bodley and 
Garner’s new gateway and range of buildings 
were deservedly admired. The want of harmoay 
in the scale of some of the parts is conspicuous 
here and there, more particularly on the High 
Street front; for instance, the caps tothe wall 
piers under the corbels of the oriels have the 
most minute crestings, while almost immediately 
in juxtaposition the embattled sills are quite 
unusually coarse and heavy. The carvings on 
these buildings are excellent. The Magdalen 
tower is too familiar a feature to be described ; 
its upper stage was restored a year or two since, 
and has been well done. 

New College was reached after leaving Mag- 
dalen, and here we fancy Mr. Jackson has been 
at work in the chapel, adding canopies to the 
seats on either side of the sacrarium. The 
cloisters with their arch-ribbed roofs are being 
stripped of their tiles for renovation. The hall, 
approached through the second tower, is the 
most ancient one in Oxford, and is built almost 
above the old city wall. The panelling is rather 
good, and the hall contains several interesting 
portraits. Sir Gilbert Scott re-roofed it some 
years ago, and he built the long range of stu- 
dents’ lodgings in the slype overlooking Holy- 
well-street. This block is correct and solid, but 
devoid of interest. Views of New Coilege will 
be found in the A. A. Sketch-book, Vols. II. 
and III., new series (1882). Walking now from 
New to Wadham College, the party passed 
Mr. Basil Champneys’ Indian Institute (illus- 
trated in Burtpinc News, February 27, 1885) 
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a building of great merit, with an originally-|see in all England, comprising the present 
treated angle tower, well designed at the top, the | dioceses of Winchester, Salisbury, Oxford, Lich- 
whole piece of work harmonising well with the | field, and Worcester. The church is an ex- 
reposeful architecture of Oxford. Some of the ceptionally long one (measuring 300ft.) as com- 
ornament enziching seems to look stuck on, | pared with its width. ‘The entire structure has 
and there is a lack of true beauty in some of the | been restored, except the Chantry Chapel to the 
animal carvings. N. side of the N. aisle to the chancel. We gave 


At Wadham, the hall, like the rest of the|a plan last week in the Buripine News. 


rollege, built by Nicholas Wadham in 1613, is | church was bought by Richard Bewforest at the 
hardly in a pure style, but there are some good | Dissolution for £140, and bequeathed to the 
pictures in it for those who like portraits. ‘The | parish by him in 1554. Its dates are various ; 


chapel is much more worthy of note, with a|but it was chiefly between 1280-1300. 


“Bree Olassic’’ brass lectern with an eagle of | Western Tower, the whole width of the nave, 
ugly shape upon it, but with the feathers charm- | was re-erected in Charles II.’s reign, with the 
ingly treated in detail (illustrated in Bumiprnc | old material of the earlier Tudor work. 
News, June 4, 1886). The black and white | south aisle is unusually wide, and contains the 
marble check-board steps are very unhappy in| monument of an abbot. Sir G. G. Scott restored 
effect in front of the altar. This chapel has| the S.E. chapel in 1874, and Mr. Wm. Butter- 
transepts like several others in the University, | field restored the church in other parts, and the 
with arcades dividing off the wings very prettily, | late J. M. Bignell renovated the remainder at 


and a -wide arch over the rich chapel screen at|the east end, beginning with the reredos. 


the west end, which is very effective. Mr. T.| chancel is the most remarkable portion of this 
G. Jackson restored the chapel and added a good| grand building. The east window, of Late 
organ in the ante chapel. It isa trifle flat inthe| Decorated character, is filled nearly entirely 
upper part, but is a first-rate piece of work. | with tracery, and has sculptures in it represent- 
The gardens at Wadham are very secluded and|ing the Life of the Saviour, and local tradi- 
beautiful, with some fine cedars. tions, such as St. Birinus converting Cynegds; 

Retracing their steps past the Radcliffe St. Oswald, his sponsor, &c., carved in high 
Library and St. Mary’s in the High-street, the relief. The Jesse window on the north side 


excursionists proceeded to view Mr. T. G. (1328) is, of course, very famous (see illustra- 
Jackson’s great work—the Examination Schools tion), with the genealogical tree bearing figures, 
in the High-strect (illustrated in the Buriprne | having its stem on the central mullion springing 
News, June 27, 1879), and there can be from the loins of the Patriarch Jesse, who 
no doubt as to the thoroughness with which | reclines at the base. The lateral tracery repre- 
his modern group of buildings has been | sents the branches, and on each is a statuette of 
carried out. It is, on the whole, one of the | one of the House of David. The stained glass 
more satisfactory compositions in Oxford, show- | enters, too, into the scheme of the design. 
ing individuality in all its details, some of|font is a Norman lead bowl, moulded with 
which remind us of Kirby Hall and other| eleven figures of the Apostles, draped in 
similar old examples, but there is a good character | Byzantine folds, introduced in arched niches. It 
in the work which very few architects are able | is raised on a plain circular base by Mr. Butter- 
to insure. It is unfortunate that even already | field, and is a very rare, rich piece of old work. 
the stonework should be perishing. We refer to Weillustrateitto-day. The brasses, though broken 
the cornice in the quad, on the face of the first | mostly, are numerous and interesting. Among 
chimney projection, where the work is crumbling them is that of Sir Richard Beauforest, abbot, 1510, 
away. This is the misfortune of almost all the tonsured and holding a pastoral staff. Out of 
old buildings in Oxford, giving them a gloomy his mouth proceeds the mutilated ejaculation, 
and heavy effect sad to behold. Refacing is | ‘‘— Virgo Virginum ora pro nobis tuum filium,”’ 


going on everywhere, and for many years will | and at his feet the couplet :-— 
furnish work for the mason. The after part of Here Lyeth Sir Richard Bewfforeste: I 
the day was spent in sketching or in visiting pray Jh’u geye his sowle good reste. 


other colleges. The Mansfield College, at the |The sepulchral- slab, enriched with the following 
back of Holywell, an extensive new work by Mr. | inscription in Lombardic capitals, once covered 
Basil Champneys, is a theological school erected | the mortal remains of Abbot John de Sutton, of 


-by the Nonconformists, and after carefully in- | Dorchester (1333—1349) :— 
specting the building, we can speak in no 
measured terms of its merits. The design is 
thoroughly good as a piece of building, artis- 
tically treated, well proportioned, and full of 


ABBATS : GESSIT :. VICES : HIC: QUI: 
REQUIESCIT : JO: HAN: DE: SUTTONA: 
DICTUS : QUEM : CRISTE : CORONA. 
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character and ‘go. Chiet Justice John de Stonore, who died 1354, 

The weather on Tuesday was most propitious | has an effigy in legal costume, and on the north 
for the holiday outing, when the first halt of the | side is a handsome Tudor altar tomb, dated 1400, 
drags was made at /ficy, where the church was | to a Segrave, surmounted by a knight in plate 
seen. It was built by Dame Juliana de Sancto|armour. A drawing of the doorway to) this 


Remigio, and given to Kenilworth Priory about | church will be found in the A.A. Sketchbook 
1160. The building is one of the most familiar | (new series), Vol. VII. The projecting corbel 
specimens of Anglo-Norman architecture in the | on the nave pier, which furnished so much specu- 
country. Its chief interest centres in the original | lation as to its intended use, is illustrated here- 


_ west front, which is characteristically rich, with a| with to-day, and also the angle door leading to 
portal elaborated with emblems of the zodiac | the roof turret in the S.H. chapel by the side of 
introduced in the arch mouldings. Buckler, the| the piscina. There are two side chapels in use 
well-known architect, restored it many years ago. | at this church, and the building is remarkably 
The chancel arch has an unusual treatment of| well cared for and served. The restored cross 
large sunflower-like carvings along the mould-|in the churchyard is a good one, and so is the 


ing. The chancel is Early English, but on the| massively constructed oak lych gate. 


south side is a blocked-up doorway, which if| The last place seen on Tuesday was Hweims, 
opened through the wall would cut into a triple | with its church, hospital, and grammar school, 
sedilia inside. all built adjoining, and thus forming one charm- 
A view of Iffley Church was the subject of a| ing group rising each above the other in pictur- 
double-page illustration in the Burtpinc News| esque order. We shall givea complete plan next 
for Jan. 23, 1874. Another view will be found | week of the whole set of buildings, copied from 
-in the A.A. Sketchbook (old series), Vol. VI.|that drawn by Mr. F. T.. Dollman in his 


The so-called buttery hatch in the rectory-house | ‘‘ Analysis of Domestic Architecture.’’ 


The 


hard by, with the ornamental pillar dividing the | church is said to be a sister building to that of 
opening, is rich in detail, and curious, and| Wingfield, in Suffolk, and both were built by the 
worthy of a note, but it is not at all likely to| Wingfields. Between the chapelof St. Johnand 
have been originally used for this purpose. Most | the chancel is the tomb of Alice, the foundress of 
probably it was a piscina, or it may be a make- | the hospital and church, the Duchess of Suffolk, 
up. The ehurch is admirably kept. A smart| granddaughter of Geoffrey Chaucer, and widow 
drive of about an hour through a very pretty part | of William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, who was 
of the county brought the Associationists to] beheaded at sea off Dover. The effigy is one of 
Dorchester Abbey Church, which stands near | three known examples of females decorated with 
the confluence of the Thame and the Thames. | the insignia of the Order of the Garter. Beneath 
Its history dates from the foundation of St.|is an alabaster skeleton figure surrounded by 


Birinus, who dedicated his building in the 17th 


ee curiously-feathered statues of angels with Greek- 
century to SS. Peter and Paul, and made| like faces bearing heraldic shields of the De la 


roti ne ly an episcopal see. _ Remigius, after | Poles. The sacred building is said to have been 
e Conquest, removed the chair to Lincoln in| preserved by a local landowner from the desecra- 


1086.. Before this, Dorchester was the largest | tions of Cromwell’s soldiers and agents of demo- 
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lition employed by the Puritans, so tha 
tomb and the figure ornamentations genera) 
the church are uncommonly perfect. Th 
no less than fourteen brasses in the bui 
The church, with its square western tower 
exceedingly fine specimen of the Perpen 
period chiefly, and it contains a mag 
carved timber ceiling in the St. John’s 
an elaborate tabernacle cover to the fo 
good roofs. ‘‘God’s house,”’ as the ho 
almshouses were called, founded by Dame Alic 
are of Early brickwork, with a timber cloiste 
over which rise a series of rich quaint do ere 
the upper rooms, elaborated with good ba 
boards, like Leicester’s Hospital at W 
The plan, which we shall give, show 
arrangements of the rooms, which 
accommodation for thirteen old men, 
presided over by the venerable Sir H 
Acland, Bart. The school-house is of stone, an 
accords with the other buildings. We ill 
the south porch of the church to-day 
measured drawings by Mr. Walter L 
A. Rd BuAS : 
Stanton Harcourt, an hour’s drive from © 
was the first place visited on Wednesda: 
church, dedicated to St. Michael, is crac 
with a 12th-century nave and chancel of th 
of Henry III., with a triple lancet at th 
end like those on the north side. On the 


the time of Henry VII., when the 
adjoining the churchyard was built. Th 
is a specimen of debased Tudor work, 
open quatrefoil parapet and square 
pinnacles. It is filled with Harcourt tom 
has large windows of Perpendicular cha 
We give herewith a sketch of the church, 
plan from the note-book of Mr. Wm. A 
The screen to the chancel is a unique exan 
Early English oak- work, contemporary w1 
arch which incloses it. The mouldings 
masonry and woodwork exactly correspond 
two side compartments are each filled wit 
cusped arches, divided by turned columns 
caps and bases, and the doors, which ar 
folding, have each two similar arches of 
proportions. The lock is original als 
worthy of remark. ‘This screen is the 
wooden one in England. The manor of § 
Harcourt has been for six hundred yea 
property of the Harcourts. In the cha 
the church is a rich altar tomb (see Bu 
News, August 14, 1885), with a beautiful 
over it, carved and emblazoned with arn 
prove it to have been erected to comme 
some person of this ancient family. Itisb 
to have been erected to Isabel, daught 
heiress of Richard de Camyille. She 1 
Robert de Harcourt, and died in the 
Edward I. There is no reason to doubt i 
structure was used as an Easter sepulch 
the north transept, on a small, round, blue 
inserted in the pavement, is a brass 


Harcourt. Sir Richard de Harcourt, 
William and Hilaria, daughter of Henry 
Hastings, married Margaret, daught 
heiress of John, Lord Beke, of Eresb 
arms were divided between Sir Ro 
Willoughby and Sir John de Harcourt; 
above-mentioned: stone is probably in 
of Sir Richard Harcourt and Marga’ 

he died 1330. Congreve wrote the 
on a tablet on the outside of th 

on the south wall to the memory of two 
killed by lightning. The front of por 
to the manor house road remains in its 
unaltered form. In the house the 
apartments were the great hall, the 
little parlour, the Queen’s chamber 
from its having been occupied by 
Queen of Bohemia, when she made a visit! 
with other chambers, which filled th 

between the domestic chapel on the grou 
of the Pope’s tower and the kitchen. 
remained entire until the end of the la 
The kitchen, of which we give a sketch 
taken from the high road, together witha 
plan and two other views, bears some 
blance to the Abbot’s kitchen at Gl 
though it differs in many particulars, 
being an octagon on plan inclosed ¥ 
square, whereas this is square inside as 
out. The upper part, however, 18 00tMe 
with squinces across the angles carry 
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lantern, the eaves of which are seen in our view 
just level with the top of the parapet. There 1s 
no chimney, and the newel staircase in the angle 
turret leads to the passage round the battlement. 
The octagon lantern was fitted with shutters to 

ive vent to the smoke according to the quarter 
Poni whence the wind blew. The cooking was 
done by ‘‘ dogs” on the hearth, in the middle of 
the kitchen mostly. Inside the timbers are 
perfectly black, and the place has long been used 
as a wood store. The height of the walls to the 
bottom of the roof (which in the centre rises 25ft. 
more) is 39ft., and the griffin, bearing the 
Harcourt arms, on the point of the cone forming 
the finial, is 8ft. high. On plan the building 
measures from east to west 33ft., and from north 
to south 31ft. This was built in the reign of 
Edward IV., and the Glastonbury kitchen was 
erected as late as the days of Henry VIII. A 
short distance from the church at Fontevrault in 
France is another rare kitchen of earlier date 
still, probably the 12th century. It more closely 
resembles the Glastonbury one, and is octagonal, 
with circular apses projecting on either side. 
In the Vol. VII. (old series) of the A.A. Sketch- 
book and last volume of the R.I.B.A. TZrans- 
actions somesketches of the building were given by 
Mr. Wm. A. Pite. In Parker’s ‘‘ Domestic Archi- 
tecture’? some drawings are given, and in J. M. 
Derick’s Monograph of Stanton Harcourt, pub- 
lished by Parker in 1846, some plans will be 
found of the church. The domestic chapel and 
the chamber over it, and the tower containing 
three rooms one over the other, and each 13ft. 
square, remain in good repair. The uppermost 
one retains the name of Pope’s study. Here 
Alexander Pope finished the fifth volume of 
Homer, 1718. 

Wirnzy, on the river Windrush (and once 
called Witaneye), was celebrated in Saxon times 
as the seat of the Witan who sat in council with 
the king. The church, of which we print a plan 
with this, is enriched by one of the finest spires 
in the county, which rises from a Late Tran- 
sitional tower (1220-30) placed at the crossing, 
with eight bells in it. The spire lights are of 
exquisite design, and the angle turrets, contem- 
porary with the Early English spire, are thought 
by some to resemble like work at Bayeux. At 
least ten altars can be shown to have existed in 
this church, and some ancient reredoses are still 
in situ. The building inside is exceedingly 
roomy, and may be described as of vast 2xtent as 
compared with the size of the town. The nave 
arcade has no capitals, like the capless arcades at 
Coggs and Cropredy. We shall give an eleva- 
tion of the former example next week, and at the 
same time a plan of St. Mary’s at Witney. 
Elevations and details of the tower and spire will 
be found in Transactions of the R.I.B A. for 1884, 
drawn by Mr. W. A. Pite in his report as Pugin 
student. The north porch is a work of various 
periods, from the 12th to the 15th century, and 
among other details of interest about it, besides 
the monk’s room above the doorway, is a carving 
of the chase illustrative of the sports of Wych- 
wood Forest. This church, which measures the 
same length across the transepts as it does from 
-east of the chancel to the west end of the nave, 
was known as the ‘‘Cathedral of Wychwood.’’ 
“The stone of which the fabric is constructed is 
particularly hard, and came from Tainton, also 
on the Windrush, six hundred yearsago. The 
sharp angles of the masonry show what a splendid 
weathering stone was used. Beneath the end of 
the north transept was a crypt, and immediately 
under the great window are two traceried recesses 
with recumbent figures in them about 12ft. from 
the floor.of the transept. Remains of the under- 
croft springers and windows may still be seen in 
the walls. Five bishops have come from Witney, 
as may be seen from the list of the incumbents 
from the earliest times, which the present rector, 
‘the Rev. W. Foxley Norris, has compiled and 
hung up on vellum in the porch. Mr. G. E. 
‘Street restored the building. ‘The market cross 
standsin the centre of the main street, and israther 
picturesque, withits tiled roof. The building was 
put up about the close of Charles II.’s reign. 
‘The old ‘‘College’’ belonging to Corpus Christi 
College is recorded as having been erected as a 
refuge for the students during the great Plague 
which prevailed in this district. The deserted 
hall of the old Blanket-makers’ Company was 
built in 1721. The manufacture of blankets, for 
which Witney had a name, has gone down— 

that is to say, the seat of this industry has been 


removed to the North of England. The old 
proverb says that ‘‘ Witney was celebrated for 


to be in memory of one of the De Greys. 
piscina on the east respond of the arcade over the 
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four B’s—Beauty, Bread, Beer, and Blankets.”’ 
The Grammar School at the end of the avenue of 
trees is very French in feeling, like some of the 
old houses at Burford, and deserves more than a 
passing note. 


Coces Cuurcu, the last place down on Wed- 


nesday’s programme, is situated on the outskirts 
of Witney, and stands adjoining the old Manor- 
house there, 
interesting Early English windows on the front 
next the garden, with the original shutter 
fastenings (see Parker’s ‘‘ Domestic Architec- 
ture,” Vol. I., p. 161, for illustrations). 
house was rebuilt during the Elizabethan period, 
and has many more recent alterations about it. 
The property belonged to the Greys, of Rother- 
field, and was the gift of Walter de Grey, 
Archbishop of York. At the west end of the 
church is an anglewise set turret or tower of 
singular character, of the Decorated period, with 
a timber-built upper stage plastered over, and 
the basement opening out into the north aisle by 
an archway. Outside is a staircase leading up to 
the ringing stage. 
of this structure with the several floors, and 
other particulars, as well as a plan of the church 
and drawing of the altar tomb, with the recum- 
bent female figure which stands between the 


which contains some highly- 


The 


We to-day give some details 


chantry chapel and the chancel. It is supposed 


The 


tomb is a most interesting piece of detail. The 


arcade itself is a very good piece of work. Last 


week we illustrated Burford Church (Thursday, 


for which day Asthall was included in the pro- 


gramme). We illustrate a view of the Church and 


Manor-house there to-day, and also the font from 
Burford. Next week we shall conclude our 
acccunt of the excursion, accompanying our 
notes with several other illustrations. 


The following illustrations of Oxford and neighbour- 


hood have already appeared in our pages on the dates 
given :—Tutor’s Lodgings, University College, H. Wilkin- 
son Moore, architect, October 11, 1889; Keble College 
Chapel, Wm. Butterfield, architect, October 18, 1889 ; 


Brasenose College, New Front, T. G. Jackson, M.A., 


architect, May 11, 1888; Pusey Memorial House, H. W. 
Moore, architect, December 14, 1888; Trinity College, 
New Quad, and President’s House, T. G. Jackson, M.A., 
architect, July 1, 1887; Lincoln College, additions to 
rector’s lodgings, H. W. Moore, architect, October 8, 
1886; Statue of John Hunter, University Museum, H. R. 
Pinker, July 2, 1886; Corpus Christi College, New Build- 
ing, T. G. Jackson, M.A., architect, June 4, 1886; Brass 
Lectern, 
Trinity College, T. G. Jackson, M.A., architect, September 
25, 1885; A.A. Sketches in Oxfordshire, August 7, 14, 21, 
September 5, 1885; Indian Institute, Basil Champneys, 
architect, February 27, 1885; Oxford Military College, 
T.G. Jackson, M.A.,architect, June 27, 1884; Oriel College, 
Extension of Choir and New Organ, T. G. Jackson, April 
11, 1884; Exterior of Chancel, St. Peter’s in the East, 
sketched by H. Mace, April 4, 1884; Christ Church, from 
the Meadow, sketched by W 
Old Bit of Balliol College, W. 
1882; St. John’s District Church, Cowley, A.M. Mowbray, 
architect, October 27, 1882; New Buildings, Lincoln 
College, T. G. Jackson, M.A., architect, June 30, 1882; 
New Quad., Brasenose College, T. 


Wadham College, June 4, 1886; New Quad, 


. H. Moore, January 4, 1884 ; 
H. Moore, November 3, 


G. Jackson, M.A., 


architect, May 5, 1882; St. Edward’s School, W. Wilkin- 
son, architect, September 2, 1881; Prop. Quad., Magdalen 
College, B. Champneys, architect, July 1, 1881; Master’s 
Lodge, University College, Bodley and Garner, archi- 
tects, May 6, 1881; High School for Girls, T. G. Jackson, 
M.A., architect, April 29, 1881; New Buildings St. Mary 
Magdalen’s College, Bodley and Garner, December 24, 
1880; Keep and Entrance Gates to Brigade Depot, E. 
Ingress Bell, architect, November 19, 1880; Boathouse 
and State Barge for University Boat Club, J. O. Scott, 
architect, July 16, 1880; State Barge for University Boat 
Club, J. O. Scott, March 19, 1880 ; High School for Boys, 
design by T. G. Jackson, February 13, 1880; High School 
for Boys, designs by T. G. Jackson and F. Codd, March 19, 
1880; Old House in ‘‘ The High,’’ sketched by W. H. 
Moore, March 12, 1880; Post Office, E. 
tect, August 22, 1879; Interior of Hall, Examination 
Schools, T. G. 
Christ Church, Messrs. Bodley and Garner, June 27, 1879. 


G. Rivers, archi- 


Jackson, June 27, 1879; New Belfry, 
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REGISTRATION OF SCOTCH PLUMBERS. 


HE Congress in connection with the National 
Registration of Plumbers of Scotland con- 
cluded its proceedings at Edinburgh on Friday, 
Mr. A. M. Scott, Glasgow, presiding until noon, 
when Professor Crum Brown took the chair. A 
long discussion was caused by the question, 
‘‘What are the best means for promoting tech- 
nical classes for plumbers; and is a graduated 
scheme of trade education feasible or desirable ?”’ 
Mr. W. R. E. Coles, London, described the 
graded syllabus of instruction in the principles 
and practice of plumbing prepared by the Wor- 
shipful Company of Plumbers, of which he is 
the secretary. It was generally agreed that some 
graded system similar to that described should 
be adopted, but that practical should be asso- 
ciated with theoretical instruction. The difficulty 
of reaching outlying districts, so as to give 


instruction to registered plumbers and thej 
employés, was discussed, and it was al 
that peripatetic lecturers should be engaged to 
lecture and demonstrate in the small centres of 
population. Another and more important diff. 
culty lay in the ability of masters wishing to 
benefit their apprentices to compel attendance on 
a course of lectures, but Mr. Coles stated that the 
Company had under consideration the drafting 
of a model indenture which should identify the 
systematic training of the apprentice with the 
conditions of his apprenticeship. The following 
resolution was adopted :—‘‘ We are agreed that 
graduated scheme of trade education is feasibk 
and desirable, and this meeting recognises (1) that 
workshop practice should form part of any scheme 
of education ; (2) we recommend the scheme o{ 
the Worshipful Company for the consideration 
of district councils; (3) we recommend that all 
apprentices should be indentured; and (4) that 
the masters should interest themselves in the 
education of their apprentices.’’ A long discussior 
took place on the question whether it was de. 
sirable to have a central board in Scotland fo) 
the management of Scottish business. The feeling 
generally was against the suggestion, and a reso. 
lution was ultimately adopted to the effect that 
it was desirable to have a yearly conference in 
Scotland for the discussion of Scottish business. 
Glasgow was adopted as the meeting place for the 
next congress i 


6 SE @ 
CHIPS. a 
A contemporary announces the very seriousillnes 
of Mr. H. Lovegrove, of Budge-row, but we ar 
glad to state that he is perfectly well. His son, 
Gilbert Henry, met with a serious accident recently, 
but is now nearly well. Hence the mistake. 


Atthe Dean of Guild Court at Edinburgh, or 
Friday, a warrant was granted to Mr. David 
Watson Stevenson, R.S.A., to convert the Dear 
Free Church, now disused, into a studio foi 
himself. : 

Mr. Thomas Guest, of Birmingham, has beer 
selected from amongst several competitors as th 
architect of the proposed Wesleyan Church, Lich 
field. a 

At the last meeting of the Dundee Wate 
Commission, the proposal of a committee wa 
adopted recommending that the salary of Mr 
Watson, the engineer, should be increased fron 
£500 to £600 per annum, and that he should get: 
gratuity of 250 guineas for his services in th 
preparations of Parliamentary plans for the pro 
posed new waterworks. : 5 


The course of lectures at the Leeds School i 
Science and Technology, under the auspices of th 
Leeds branch of the National Association for 
Registration of Plumbers, finished a few daa 
when the students presented to the teacher (Mr. W 
E. Bland) a dressing-case, ‘‘ in recognition of thei 
esteem for him, and their regret that he is removin| 
to Newcastle-on-Tyne.”’ a 


A two-manual organ, with eight stops, and i 
carved oak ca8e, has been placed in the pars 
church of Madehurst, Sussex. It was built by M 
Willis. ; + 

The Duke of Newcastle, who has given the sit 
on which to erect the proposed St. Cuthbert 
College at Worksop, will lay the foundation ston 
on the 4th September. . 


The other day, a portion of the stone finial of th 
south spire over the memorial gateway at Bris to 
Cemetery fell to the ground. The Conca 


spection Committee and the chairman of the burt 
board, Mr. A. Loader, architect, were speedily 0 
the spot, and after closely examining the spire, al 
the adjoining one, they directed the further unsai 
portions to be removed and lowered, so as to. pre 
vent risk. The rapid decay of the stone is assigné 
as the cause of the damage. The gateway Wi 
erected to mark the gift of the cemetery ground 
the town by the Marquis of Bristol. 5 J 
The Uxbridge rural sanitary authority _ha\ 
adopted a scheme by Mr. F. Beesley, 0 Wes 
minster, for the drainage of Hayes, the estima' 
outlay being about £10,500. 


- ee 
A movement is on foot at Birkenhead having f 
its object the preservation of the ruins of St. Mar. 
Abbey in Priory-street in that town, anda a 
being raised having as its first object the re-r00 
of the Abbey Chapel of St. James. ica 


A destructive fire occurred on Tuesday on © 
premises of Messrs. Stimpson and Co., hee | 
Lancelot-place, Brompton-road, 8.W. A brie a 
timber building of two floors and covering 4 ar’ 
of 100ft. by 50ft., used as workshops, engine-hous 
and machinery-rooms, was burnt out, together w! 
its contents. The neighbouring premises, bc 3 
the Trevor Congregational Church, were mu 
injured by fire, water, and cutting away. 
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SSS Bromiry.—In a limited competition for pro- ngineeray 0 %, 
Architectural Imitation and Copyists ... s+ s+. +1 207 posed United Methodist Free Church, Claremont- oe | 
‘Architectural Brickwork.—XX XVII. . .. 208| street, Bromley, in which five sets of drawings Scnoot or Pracrican ENncrNzerine. — 0; 


Architectural Association Excursion nts atiehciny 909 | Were received, the plans by Mr. V. Dunkerley, Sabur day afternoon Sir James Nichelae Dowsliss 


Registration of Scotch Pluiibers \., s+ «a + 212} architect, of Burnley, were ead Boros F.R.S., engineer-in-chief to the corporation o 
Our Illustrations ... ARNO eee) Aa) POs” Ob au for the above church. The chapel provides | the Trinity House, distributed the certificates ¢ 
Nepean Notes ES aan ae eee POLE accommodation for about 800 people, and in the | the Crystal Palace Company’s Schoolof Practica 
Legal Tntelligence . mor qeconr ome ny nD I gig |zear_are minister's and trustee vestries. ‘The | Engineering, awarded for the summer term, 1899 
Wayside Notes se vs ss se soe aes one ove 215 | front elevation is of a bold design, with a tower |The examiners for the term were Mr. A. R 
Contemporary Britich prchiceets reece eee ec poe at one angle, and is designed in uniformity with | Sennett and Mr. §. H. Cox, who reported tha 
truction: tails of the Paris Exhibition.—L& ., 230 e Sees OE r : é 2 > ed t 
A Banitary Crisade found the World ... " 53g | the schools adjoining. ‘The cost is estimated at|the Electrical section was a valuable addition t 


£2,100. 
Mor.ry, NEAR Leups.—At Monday’s meeting 


the work, in view of the great advances recent} 


Practical Architecture with Detailed Estimates.— : 
us ee made in the practical applications of electric: 


LXIX 


ding Inéelligonée ya- fc. cul ce ee ee et : : : ; : 
Coat : Se ee ree erie cis, Co: 239 | of the newly-appointed town council for Morley, | science. The Colonial section appeared to } 
Intercommunication ... «1. s «+ os se se se 2839] a discussion took place on the report of the filling a want which was more than ever felt- 
oun oe Table ve ve rs ne ee ve oy ne ss 249 Town Hall committee, which recommended the means of obtaining a practical knowledge o 
rade CWS: ceoe ese: “Tees enor 606 ‘eve - ene: (annj(oieom qi coats 


subjects and processes only to be met with i 
colonial occupations. The class work throughor 
the term had been very satisfactory, and th 
drawing specimens exhibited the result of carefy 
training and a thorough appreciation of what wa 
taught on the part of the students. ie 


a 


that the Council should advertise for designs for 
the erection of a Town Hall, and offer premiums 
of 100 guineas, 50 guineas, and 25 guineas for 
the three best designs; that for the information 
of competitors the sum of £15,000 be fixed as 
the maximum cost, to include all fixtures; and 
that it be a condition of the competition that 
each competitor shall, if required, produce a 
bond fide tender from an approved contractor to 
carry out the work for the amount specified in 
the estimate to accompany each design.. The 
report was eventually adopted. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE ULSTER BANK, DUBLIN.—CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 


ARCHITECTS.—ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXCURSION z 
$n 9 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Can WorkMeN RecoveR FOR Time Logr 1 
Wartinc ror Pay?—A deputation of plasterer 
who said they had been at work on_a_building i 
sub-contractors in Victoria-street, Westminste 
asked advice from Sir John Bridge on Saturday : 
to whether they could claim compensation for ber 
detained two hours and a half after the ordina 
time of leaving off work before they were pai 
The spokesman said that the custom of the tra 
was to cease work at 12 on Saturdays, and the me 
resented being kept till half-past 2 without the 
money. They demanded to be paid as if they we 
kept employed on the building. Sir John Bridg 
You cannot do that. Any cause of action wou 
be for work and labour done, and you do no Wo! 
while waiting to be paid. Applicant: No, becau 
we are not allowed to. Twenty-two of us con 
plain, and as it is not the first time, on Friday tl 
majority of us signed a paper saying we would n 
stand it any longer. The consequence is that 10. 
15 of the lot ‘‘ got stopped.’’ Sir John Bridge to 
the men that a tradesman could not charge ar 
more for any article if the customer kept him wai 
ing for his money, unless, of course, long cret 
were reckoned in making the original charge. TI 
workmen were in the same position. He didn 
see how they could charge for waiting to be pai 
Applicant: We considered that the custom of # 
trade has established the law. The custom is_ 
knock off at mid-day, and that does not mean wal 
ing about for two hours later. Sir John Bridg 
You will be quite right if you make a bargain wi 
your master. Then you will have the law on yo 
side clearly, and you will be able to recover. ty 
deputation thanked Sir John Bridge and withdre 


Wuart 1s A StREET?—Mr. Bros, at the Nor 
London Police-court on Wednesday, decided thr 
separate cases which the London County Coun 
had brought against Mr. James Miller. Defenda 
had erected, without sanction, six houses 
thoroughfare which he called Miller’s-avenue, a) 
had successfully resisted an action brought by t 
County Council to declare the road public. D 
fendant has since erected some twenty other hous 
in the same roadway, and he was summoned i 
making a street for foot-traffic without sanctio 
for its not communicating with two streets; and! 
its not being open at both ends from the ground 
wards—one end being an archway. Mr. Bros a) 
missed the summons in each case with costs, holdi 
that the thoroughfare was not a street withint 
meaning of the Act 45 Vic., following the “(Met 
politan Board of Works v. Nathan,’ and declin 


SKETCHES, 1890.— A BURNING GHAT, BENARES. — 
YO-MEI-MON GATE, NIKKO, JAPAN. 


Ourv Illustrations. — 


th 
THE ULSTER BANK, DUBLIN. 


Tux Ulster Bank has its head-quarters at Belfast, 
and the new building illustrated is the principal 
of its branch offices in Dublin. It occupies a 
commanding site in the historic College Green 
facing the Bank of Ireland, which was formerly 
the Houses of Parliament. Trinity College 
facade (by Sir William Chambers) flanks one end 
of the green. At three striking corners of the 
convergent streets picturesque blocks of buildings 
have been erected by Mr. T. N. Deane in the last 
25 years. Adjoining the new Ulster, the 
National Bank, a fine monumental building (by 
the late Sancton Wood), has been elevated, 
rejuvenated, balustraded, and trophy-crowned 
with success by Mr. Charles Geoghegan, 
architect. On the other side of the Ulster Bank 
Mr. Drew has designed a red-stone and terra- 
cotta poplin shop on a 20ft. frontage, which 
gives contrast and scale to the Ulster Bank’s 
pretensions. An insurance office (by Bryce, of 
Edinburgh, 30 years ago) and the Hibernian 
Bank assist to make up a singularly diverse and 
picturesque grouping of buildings. The College 
Green of Dublin has grown in late years to be 
one of the most strikingly picturesque of city 
centres in the kingdom, and from many aspects 
it now presents pictures such as the late John 
O’Connor would have painted with effect, or 
Mr. Logsdaile might now rejoice in. ‘The 
building stands upon a part of the well-identified 
site of the Danish Thingmote, where the 
Scandinavian Kings of Dublin dispensed justice, 
and later on served as the butts for the archery 
practice of the Anglo-Norman youths of English 
Dublin, in the Hoggen Green, as then known. 
Within a stone’s throw stood, until this century, 
the long Steyne of Dublin, by which, as at 
Staines and Steyne in Scotland, the Danish 
piratical settlers were wont to mark their landing 
stations. ‘The adjoining sites have been rich in 
many finds of golden ornaments and weapons of 
bronze, and the statue of William III., lately 
restored in grand style by the Corporation, is 
said to stand where a prehistoric cromlech at no 
distant period was. The new Ulster Bank 
was the result of a competitien of six Dublin 
architects, of whom Mr. Thomas Drew, 
F.R.1.B.A., was the successful man. Ballinasloe 
marble has been used with an unsparing hand in 
the construction. Its effect seems worthy of the 
expense, and the carving (by Mr. Emery), if 
somewhat costly, is most effective in such a 
sharp-cut and fine material. The frontage is but 
42ft., but the height of the building, nearly 100ft., 
gives it striking importance among the surround- 
ings. The ventilation is by Messrs. Robert 
Boyle and Son, Limited. 


CHIPS. 


It has been decided by the Carl Rosa Memorial 
Committee to place a marble bust of the late 
impresario in the Court Theatre, Liverpool, and 
ee William Merritt has already executed the 
model. 


At the last meeting of the court of the Carpenters’ 
Company, master and wardens as under were 
elected, viz. :—Mr. James Wells Browne, Mason’s- 
hill, Bromley, master; Mr. Thomas Robertson, 
Park - street, Grosvenor- square; Mr. Benjamin 
Joseph Jacob, Lewisham High-road; and Mr. 
William Faith, Croxted-road, West Dulwich, 
wardens. 


Messrs. J. R. Lee and Co. have just placed a 
stained-glass window in Moseley Parish Church. It 
consists of three lights, illustrating ‘‘ The Finding 
of the Lost Piece of Money,’’ ‘‘ Christ Blessing the 
Little Children,’’ and ‘‘ The Good Samaritan.”’ 


Memorial stones were laid last week at Old 
Swindon of an extension of the Sunday Schools 
attached to Victoria-street Congregational Church. 
The new building will accommodate 250 extra 
children. Mr. W. H. Read is the architect, and 
Mr. J. Williams (who is the superintendent of the 
ee School) is the builder. The contract price 
is £500. 


The foundation stones of the gasworks were 
formally laid at Blackwood, near Newport, Mon., 
on Thursday, the 7th inst. Mr. J. Monks, of New- 
port, is the contractor. 


The Bishop Lightfoot Memorial Fund is to be 
applied to two objects. The one is the restoration 
of the Chapter House at Durham—a work on which 
the late Bishop had set his heart. The other isa 
statue for Durham Cathedral, for which Sir Edgar 
Boehm, R.A., has accepted the commission. 


A careful survey of Westminster Abbey, taken 
under the direction of the Royal Commission, has 
made known the fact that there still remain 90 places 
within the edifice where interments may take place. 
By those members of the Commission who are 
opposed to anything in the form of an addition to 
the Abbey, this fact. is used as an argument for 
letting things alone. It is pointed out that, taking 
the average of the last century, it will-be a long 
time before these 90 places are filled up. 


The Court of Appeal has permitted Harl Radnor 
to sell to the nation for £53,000 three of the pictures 
at Longford Castle, which have up to the present 
time been heirlooms in the family. 


A Local Government, Board inquiry was held at 
Swindon, before Col. Ducat, on Friday into-an ap- 
plication from the New Swindon local board for 
sanction to borrow £4,500 for providing an in- 
fectious diseases hospital at Gorse Hill. Mr. H.J. 
Hamp, surveyor to the New Swindon local board, 
who prepared the plans, described the scheme, 
which was warmly opposed by residents in the 
suburb selected as a site, and also by the local board 
for Old Swindon. 


ees AO as are being provided for the Ist 

orthumberland Artillery Volunteers in Barrack-| The Fine Arts Palace at the Champ de Mars 
vy. y p ae 

road, Newcastle, on the site of the Garden Engine just been leased for an indefinite term of years 


Works, which are being remodelled for the purpose. | the Paris Municipality to the Union Centrale | 


Mr. W. H. Knowles is the architect, Mr. L. Gab F : ‘ coral: 
Gf Ciosforth, being tha contractor! ? Y, | Arts Decoratifs for the installation of the De 


‘Arts Exhibition. The annual rent is fixed at 90, 
An organ, built at a cost of £200 by Messrs. 


francs. This Art Union will let a pore 
Brewer and Co., of Truro, was opened at Gram- | building to M. Meissonier’s Artists’ Society for 
pound parish church on Wednesday week. i 


holding of their annual Salon. 


to state a case. 
SS 


On Saturday Mr. George Dixon, M.P., lk 
the memorial stone in connection with the Bi 
lington Hall, High-street, Aston New Ton 
Birmingham, the future head-quarters of { 
Burlington-street Early-morning School and | 
agencies. The new premises were origina 
known as the Beaconsfield Buildings, but the 
are so being altered as to provide a i 
seating 300 persons, a set of eight classrooms 
public coffee-bar, a members’ private reading # 
refreshment room, a bagatelle-room, commtt 
rooms, library, storerooms, and lavatories. 
alterations are being carried out, at a cost of & | 
by Messrs. McKenzie and Lane, under the sup’ 
vision of Mr. Thomas Guest, architect. 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
(Sex description on p. 234.) 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXCURSION SKETCHES. 


(A pxscrirrion of these sketches appears on 
page 209.) 


.. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


T is commonly supposed that all matters 
I relating to the fine arts are, in France, 
managed in a vastly superior manner to that 
which is in vogue in this country, and that State 
regulations and State officialism across the 
Channel must ever be held up as models, to be 

kept constantly in view by those persons who 
would reform and reorganise our own Science 
and Art Department. That this is a vain 
imagining may be learned from the text of the 
official report on the budget of the Fine Arts, 
which was distributed to the Deputies just 
before the closing of last session of the French 
Parliament. Defects, long widely known, in 
the French Art Department, are given promi- 
mence in this report of M. Antonin Proust; but 
the most curious portions of the document relate 
to the conservation of objects of art in the 
museums. ‘The state of things shows a woful 
want of accord between the Department of Civil 
Buildings and that of the Fine Arts. Pictures 
come under the jurisdiction of the Fine Arts 
Department ; but the hooks, rods, &c:, by which 

_ they are hung for exhibition belong to the 
Civil Buildings Department. Statues areunderthe 
care of the Fine Arts Department, the pedestals 
upon which they are placed are supervised by 
the Civil Buildings people, and conflicts about 
such matters and about the decoration of the 
buildings are constantly arising. Such is the 
condition of affairs in a land where they are not 
only supposed, as a general rule, to manage 
things better, but one to which enlightened 
individuals will point as an example of what 
might be done to improve the management of 
art matters in England ! 


M. Proust suggests in his report that the 
administration of the Fine Arts Department 
would be better if divided into services. First, 
the teaching of art; secondly, the preservation 
ofart; and, thirdly, the encouragement to pro- 
duction. It is certainly very evident, in view of 
the petty squabbles so constantly arising, that 
reform is only to be brought about by a thorough 
reorganisation of the Department. The absurdity 
of placing a statue andits pedestal, anda picture 
and its support, under two distinct jurisdictions 
of equal authority, must be manifest toall. It has 

- }2en manifest enough to many thinking French- 
men for a long time. The principle of this divided 
authority over what are, to all practical intents 

and purposes, one and the same thing, is so un- 
sound that it is a marvel that it should have 

_ endured so long. Perhaps, in the face of M. 
Proust’s report, some reform will be brought 
about, and the statue and its pedestal, and the 
picture and its support be placed under the same 
jurisdiction. There may be many other details 
an the organisation of the Fine Arts Department 
that require remodelling ; but this discord be- 
tween the Fine Arts and the Department of 

Public Buildings stands out from every other 
shortcoming, and if it continues is calculated to 
become a source of world-wide ridicule. By the 
side of the French method the management of 
“our own Science and Art Department is princely. 
Croak as people may as to the defects in the 
latter, if they have read the briefest account of 
M. Proust’s report on the budget of the French 
Wine Arts, they cannot in future point to 
the former as an example of all that is 
excellent. - 


The proprietors of the new Thames subway, 
and the railway running through it, now take the 
title of the City and South London Railway 
Company. Since their first organisation under 
their original title they have obtained powers for 
extending the line to Clapham—how much 
farther they will extend in the future will re- 
main to be seen; but we do know how small 
concerns, like the original Metropolitan Railway, 
have crept gradually away from the Metropolis, 
until the line becomes of quite respectable length. 
According to statements of Mr. C. G. Mott, who 
ae at the half-yearly meeting of the 

8.L.Ry.Co., the Company have had many dis- 
appointments during the carrying out of their 
undertaking. What these disappointments relate 
to was not stated ; but by a process of reckoning 
one concludes that they must have reference to 
the methods tried for the proposed electrical pro- 

uulsion. The formation of the tunnels, Mr. 
Mott said, has led to no mishap; even the work 
through the water-bearing gravel at Stockwell 
having been conducted with exceptional success. 
he stations below are all practically finished, 


- 


-_ 


and those above nearly so; the signalling arrange- 
ments throughout the tunnels are approaching 
completion ; and the engines for the liftmachinery, 
and those for driving the dynamos are put down. 
Some delay, it is true, has occurred in connec- 
tion with the lifts themselves; but they are now 
making progress towards completion. Thus it 
would appear that the frequent disappointments, 
which made Mr. Mott loth to predict the day of 
opening, must have been occasioned by some 
little want of caution as to the nature of 
the electrical arrangements made. Electrical 
locomotion being yet in its infancy, however, 
one can scarcely blame the engineers of the City 
and South London Railway for any delay occa- 
sioned by trials of different systems. 


Something new in the way of problems in 
planning is a considerable relief to the archi- 
tectural world. The County Council Municipal 
Lodging-House, or Model ‘‘ Doss-house,’’ as I 
have seen it styled, will provide a novelty in the 
way of competitions. It opens the way rather 
to hard-headed common-sense than fanciful 
designing. Economy with healthfulness in 
arrangements will be every competitor’s first care. 
The competition itself promises to be carried 
through in a satisfactory manner. Inaugurated 
by the London County Council, and to be judged 
by two eminent and respected architects, one may 
safely conclude that it will be free of all those 
nauseating pettinesses that disgust one in the 
average competition. Andif in the future much 
w2rk is to be done of a similar description, it will 
mean something more than £100, or a commission 
of 5 per cent. on the cost of the proposed 
building, to the architect placed first by the 
decision of Mr. Ewan Christian and Mr. Thomas 
Blashill. Morethan this, the successful competitor 
will feel that he has done something towards the 
solution of one of the many pressing social 
problems of the day. The housing of single 
persons who, not always from their own causing, 
remain of 2 low degree, in plain healthy buildings, 
is a good work, second only to that of providing 
cheap and wholesome habitations for families. 
Much has been accomplished in the latter direc- 
tion, and now thought and study are well 
employed in planning for another section of the 
body social. : 


Ninety feet and two stories in the roof is to be 
the maximum height of buildings in the Metro- 
polis. ‘The Bill containing this restriction —the 
London County Council Bill—passed through 
the House of Lords on Monday evening last. 
At the third reading in the Upper House, Lord 
Stanley of Alderley moved that the height be 
restricted to 70ft. instead of 90ft.; but as pre- 
vious objectors found, the 70ft. maximum 
originally proposed by the County Council did 
not prove generally acceptable. How the result 
of this attempt to prevent ‘‘sky-scraping’’ will 
be received by the architectural profession, will 
depend upon individual circumstances. The 
architect of a proposed lofty block of buildings 
running close up to 100ft., will consider himself 
in luck, in that the limit of 70ft. has not been 
imposed; while the designer of modest little 
houses will think that the 90ft. is unnecessary 
and excessive, and that in losing the 70ft. the 
County Council have failed to do much to 
effectively stop the tall building mania. For my 
own part I am inclined to view matters in the 
latter aspect, although nowadays it is something 
to be able to stay the growth of sheer walls at 
90ft. And it certainly seems a defect in the 
provisions of the Bill that some attention has 
not been paid to the very obvious fact that a 
building of 90ft. may be tolerable in one 
position, where it would be overbearing in 
another. 


The new Police Office buildings yet continue 
to puzzle the public, and members of Parliament 
are still agape at them. On Tuesday evening, 
on a vote of supply for the Home Department, 
Mr. Matthews came in for more baiting at the 
hands of members who consider the incom- 
prehensible nature of the design ot the Embank- 
ment building to bea personal insult to themselves. 
Mr. Cavendish- Bentinck led the attack, asserting, 
among other things, that the building had been 
viewed with great disfavour by some authorities 
in the country. Who the ‘‘authorities’’ were 
Mr. Cavendish- Bentinck did not state, which is 
to be regretted, since the assertion males an 
architect very curious. It is pretty certain 
that they were not authorities on architectural 


questious, whatever else may have been their 
strong point. In reply, Mr. Matthews stated 
that he had taken the advice of high artistic 
authorities in London—persons who were at the 
head of art in this country. He asked them the 
name of the best architect to employ, and com- 
missioned the gentleman thus named to put up 
the best building he could for the money. The 
cost of the building has been £96,000. As I have 
said before, the building appeals to the cultivated 
architect, and in itself forms a great addition to 
London architecture. If there is one thing to be 
said.about it, it is that it does not harmonise 
generally with the Westminster group; but 
where was there ever a new building that did 
harmonise with its surroundings, if it had any 
true and bold character ofits own? And because 
it does not harmonise with its immediate sur- 
roundings it is not to be looked upon as an 
intruder, if it be in itself excellent. ‘‘Dr. Tan- 
ner,”? said the Yimes Parliamentary report on 
Wednesday morning, ‘‘expressed his contempt 
for the new Scotland-yard buildings, character-~ 
ising them asa vulgar interruption to the Embank- 
ment.’? The reason of this peculiar expression 
of opinion will, however, be patent to all who 
followed the course of events in Parliament on 
Tuesday evening. Gotu, 
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Alderman James George Naylor, J.P., builder 
and contractor, of Rochester, died on Friday last at 
the age of 70 years. 


At the last meeting of the Aston Manor Local 
Board the tender of Mr. Merton Hughes, builder, 
Birmingham, was accepted for the erection of fire- 
engine house, drying tower, and new stabling, in 
accordance with plans, sections, &c., prepared by 
Mr. W. Augustus Davies, Assoc.M.Inst.C.H., en- 
gineer and surveyor to the board. The board have 
also decided to erect public baths for the district, 
including first and second class swimming and private 
baths, and they have instructed Mr. W. Augustus 
Davies, their engineer and surveyor, to prepare 
plans, sections, specification, and estimates of the 
proposed baths for presentation to their next meet- 
ing to enable the work to be commenced as soon as 
possible. 


At Paisley Dean of Guild Court, on Friday, plans 
of a new Free Church, to be erected in Paisley, were 
passed. The site is at the corner of Glasgow-road 
and Greenlaw Drive, and the building will have 
accommodation for 720, besides a hall for 200. The 
style will be Gothic. The cost will be about 
£4,500. 

The list of receiving orders in bankruptcy 
announced in Tuesday’s Gazette contains the name 
of Thomas White Collard, Herne Bay, clerk and 
surveyor to the Herne Bay local board. 


The annual congress of the Cambrian Archxo- 
logical Association will be opened at Holywell, 
Flintshire, on Monday next, and will be continued 
till Thursday. 


At a meeting of the Yeovil town council, held on 
Monday, Mr. Armytage, assistant surveyor for the 
borough of Preston, was elected borough surveyor 
and manager of the waterworks. The salary is 
£270 a year, and the retiring surveyor will act as 
consulting surveyor for three years. 


On Monday, August 4th, memorial stones were 
laid of the new entrance to the Wesleyan Chapel, 
Burbage, Leicestershire. Mr. Thomas Quest, of 
Birmingham, is the architect. 


A special meeting of the Worthing Local Board 
was held last week to consider what steps should be 
taken in reference to the disappearance of the 
assistant clerk, A letter from the missing clerk was 
read, admitting serious defalcations, and asserting 
that these were increased and ultimately came to 
light in consequence of the refusal of the late sur- 
veyor to the local board, Mr. W. Horne, to moet 
or renew the writer’s bills. Another letter was 
read from a Mrs. Penrose, mother of one of 
Horne’s. pupils, asking whether the youth 
ought to be continued in the Board’s service, 
although Horne had filed his petition in bankruptcy 
and been dismissed. Some members declared that 
the Board had been to blame in allowing Horne to 
receive premiums of £30 to £50, and it was decided 
to refer the matter to a committee, with instructions 
to keep the youths on, if they worked satisfactorily. 
Mr. R. 8S. Hyde was appointed surveyor pro tem. 


Four windows have just been placed in the parish 
church of Newton Toney, in Wiltshire, by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, and Bayne. The subjects are 
Faith, Hope, Charity, and Fortitude. Faith is 
represented by the healing of the Centurion’s 
servant, Hope by the appearance of the angel to 
the two Marys at the sepulchre on the morning of 
the Resurrection, Charity by the Good Samaritan, 
and Fortitude by St. Paul before King Agrippa. 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


HIS is the nineteenth double-page group of 

architects’ portraits given in our pages 

this year. The first photograph on the sheet 
is that of— 

Mr. Malcolm Stark, Jun., J.A., who was 
trained in the office of Mr. Wm. N. Tait, I.A., 
Glasgow. He is about 36 years of age, and has 
been about 14 years in practice. His principal 
works of a domestic character are: Cuilvona, 
Loch Ard, Perthshire, for Mr. Patrick G. 
Morison ; Park House, Dumbartonshire ; Ferrie- 
mill, Stirlingshire; Middlecroft, Dumbarton- 
shire ; additions to the Knowe, Port Glasgow, for 
Mr. Joseph Russell, shipbuilder, and about thirty 
villa residences distributed in the suburbs of 
Glasgow; Kelvinside, Pollokshields, &c. His 
ecclesiastical works include Gilfillan Memorial 
Church, Dundee; Blochairn free Church, 
Glasgow; Alexandria Wesleyan Methodist 
Church ; Rockville United Presbyterian Church, 
Glasgow; Dennistown Jvangelical Union 
Church, Glasgow, and additions to several 
Presbyterian churches in Glasgow and the West 
of Scotland. He has erected mission halls in 
Arbroath, Leith, Cockenzie, Haddingtonshire, 
Whiflett, Kirkintilloch, Coatbridge, and Blan- 
tyre. Besides factory buildings in Rutherglen, 
anda Board School in Kirkintilloch; Mr. Stark 
has erected a considerable amount of property 
of a miscellaneous character distributed in 


Glasgow, Coatbridge, Kirkintilloch, Kilsyth, 
Aberfoyle, Dumbarton, Barrhead, Leeds, &c. 
Mr. Stark was one of the premiated com- 


petitors in conjunction with Mr. James 
Lindsay, of Glasgow, for the new War and 
Admiralty Offices. He also obtained the 2nd 
premium in the competition for the proposed 
Edinburgh Municipal Buildings on the adjudica- 
tion of Mr. Waterhouse, and the lst premium in 
the competition for the Gilfillan Memorial, 
Dundee, on the adjudication of Mr. G. W. 
Browne, of Edinburgh. Recently Mr. Stark’s 
design for the new lunatic asylum for Hawk- 
head, Gasgow, was placed first in a competition 
confined to Glasgow architects by the referee, 
Mr. Sydney Mitchell, of Edinburgh, and Mr. 
Stark has since been appointed by the Govan 
District Board of Lunacy to carry out the work. 
Mr. Stark is a member of council of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects. About two months ago 
Mr. Stark assumed as a partner Mr. Frederic 
Rowntree, of Scarborough, and since then the 
firm have been engaged on several commissions 
in England, including the erection of some 
important buildings for Mr. J. E. Ellis, M.P. for 
Nottingham. Mr. Stark’s photograph was taken 
by Messrs. Brinkley and Stevenson, of Sauchie- 
hall-street, Glasgow. 

The late Mr. John Carrick, who died on the 
2nd May, was City Architect of Glasgow and 
Master of Works. He was also a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, a Member 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers, and a Member 
of the Glasgow Institute of Architects. He was 
a pupil of the late Mr. John Bryce, of Glasgow, 
and on completing bis apprenticeship he was for 
some time an assistant with the late Mr. Herbert- 
son, of Glasgow. He then went to Messrs. 
Hurst and Moffat, of Doncaster, and on returning 
to Glasgow from Doncaster he became an assist- 
ant with his old employer, Mr. Bryce, and sub- 
sequently entered into partnership with Mr. 
Brown, under the firm of ‘‘ Brown and Carrick.’ 
Mr. Brown having succeeded to an estate near 


Edinburgh, the partnership only lasted for a few’ 


years, during which time, however, such works 
as Renfield United Presbyterian Church, Ren- 
fie'd-street; Free Church, Eglinton-street ; 
Evangelical Union Church, Montrose-street ; 
Corn Exchange, Hope-street; and various busi- 
ness premises throughout the City were carried 
out by them. Shortly after the termination of 
partnership Mr. Carrick entered the service of 
the Corporation, having succeeded the late Mr. 
Hume in the office then known as Super- 
intendent of Streets and Pavements, and about 
the same time he was appointed by the Police 
Commissioners architect to the Prison Board 
of Lanarkshire. Having been City Archi- 
tect and Master of Works for the long 
period of forty-six years, the works carried 
out by him were both numerous and varied. 
Among the more important buildings executed 
from his designs were the following, viz. :— 
W estern, Eastern, additions to Central, Northern 
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(now in course of building), Saint Rollox and 
Marine Police-offices ; Springburn, Yates-street, 
Camperdown-street, Dalmarnock- road, 
South Wellington-street Police-stations; fire- 
stations in Soho-street, St. George’s-road, War- 
wick-street, Cranston-street, Saint Rollox, and 
College-street, with its predecessor in Bell-street ; 
Dead-Meat Market, Moore-street; entrance to 
Cattle Market, Graham-square; Old-Clothes 
Market, Greendyke-street; Dog and Bird 
Market, Jail-square; Bazaar and new entrance 
to City Hall, Candleriggs-street; additions to 
Museum, Kelvingrove Park ; Greenhead, Town- 
head, Northwoodside, Oranston-hill, and South: 
side public baths and washhouses; Drygate, 
Greendyke-street, Portugal-street, Clyde-street, 
North Woodside-road, and Hyde Park-street 
model lodging-houses; fever and small-pox 
hospitals, Belvidere, and sanitary washing-house; 
artisans’ dwellings (erected, and in course of 
erection), Saltmarket-street ; cleansing depart- 
ment premises, Parliamentary-road, and gun- 
powder magazine. The portrait is from a 
photograph by Messrs. Ralston and Sons, 311, 
Byars-road, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

Mr. Andrew Heiton, F.R.1I.B.A., served his 
apprenticeship with his father, who was the city 
architect of Perth, and who had an extensive 
practice in the county and district. Among his 
executed works are :—Houses in Perthshire: 
Loyal House, for ‘the Hon. W. Ogilvie; Dunal- 
astair, for General Sir John Macdonald, K.C.B. ; 
Craighall; Newmilne ; Belvidere ; Taybank ; 
Hopepark ; Gorthy ; Bonskied ;- Newfargie, 
Glenfarg ; Aldernaig ; Cordney ; Port an Eilean ; 
Dundarrach ; Hamilton House ; Drumearn ; 
Orchill, Kippen, Dunning ; Castle Keillour ; 
Dunearn; Glenbruach, Craigclowan ; Lethendy 
Tower ; Dalguise ; Druidsmere; Drumfork ; 
Garth, for Sir Donald Currie, K.C.M.G., M.P. ; 


Kilbryde Castle, Dunblane, for Sir James 
Campbell, Bart. Houses in Forfarshire: Fern- 
hall, for Mr. John Sharp; Forthill; Beech- 


wood; the Gunge; Ravenscraig ; “Castleroy, for 
Mr. Geo. Gilroy, all in Broughty Ferry ; 
Airlie Mount; Balloch ; Craigisla, at Alyth: 
Hallyburton House, Coupar Angus, for Mr. 
Graham Menzies. Houses in Fifeshire: Seggie; 
Gaurdbridge; Westwood, Newport, for Mr. 
Harry Walker; Kinbrae, Newport, for Mr.. 
Jobn Leng, M.P.; Cameron Bridge, for Mr. 
H. V. Haig. Boleside and Brunswick Hill 
in Roxburghshire; Vogrie House, Gorebridge, 
for Colonel Dewar; Glencarron House, Denny ; 
Giffen Castle, Ayrshire, for Mr. H. G. Patrick; 
Westwood Grange, Headingly, Leeds, for Mr. 
A. T. Lawson; shooting lodges of Glenmore and 
Lyn Magilbert, near Aviemore, and additions to 
Enville Hall, Stourbridge, for the Karl of Stam- 
ford and Warrington. Station buildings for the 
Scottish Central Railway Company, Scottish 
North-Eastern Railway Company, and the East 
of Fife Railway Company; and in 18638 the 
village of Cowlairs (workmen’s dwellings) for 
the Kdinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company ; 
Union Bank of Scotland and Savings Bank, 
Perth; Victoria Buildings, Tay-street, Perth. 
Re-construction and new infirmary wings to 
James Murray’s Royal Asylum, Perth ; Poor’s 
House, Perth; Scones Lethandy farm buildings, 
Perth; Kinnoull School and Caledonian-road 
School, the latter in course of erection; Dread- 
nought Hotel, Callander; Perth Station Hotel ; 
Municipal Buildings, Perth; Athole Hydropathic 
Establishment, Pitlochry ; Presbyterian Church, 
Rutland - square, Dublin; Rathgar Church, 
Dublin; Presbyterian Church, Kingston; Free 
Church, Broughty Ferry ; St. Andrew’s Church, 
Perth; Newtyle Parish Church, Forfarshire ; 
Kinfauns Parish Church, R. C. chapel, Crieff ; 
St. Mary’s Monastery and Church, Kinnoull, 
Perth; restoration of St. John’s Church, Perth. 
Mr. Heiton has been for many years architect to 
the City of Perth. The photograph reproduced 
is by Mr. Marshall Wane, Edinburgh. 

Mr. George Soudon Bridgman, M.S.A., of 
Torquay and Paignton, was born in Torquay in 
1839, was educated at Chudleigh, and articled to 
Mr. J. T. Harvey, architect to the Manor of 
Tormohun, and on the expiration thereof he left 
for London, and was engaged by the late Mr. 
Thomas Burton, of the City. He returned to 
Torquay, and commenced practice in the year 
1865. Among his early works was the erection 
of a private residence for the Rev. T. G. Hall, of 
King’s College, and the Torquay Hotel, Torquay. 
In the year 1866 he laid out the land between 
the old village of Paignton and the sea shore, 
and superintended the erection of the sea walls, 


land drainage, and prepared Parliamentary plans 
for the Paignton waterworks. His practice has | 


and | been principally confined to Torquay, Paignton, 


and Dawlish; but his buildings have been erected 
about Devonshire, and comprise private dwellings, 
some streets of houses, and business premises. | 
Oldway Mansion, for the late Mr. J. M. Singer, 
was erected from his plans at a cost of over 
£25,000, with stabling and conservatories 
to same at a cost of £12,000; also farm 
buildings for the Right Honourable Lord 
Clifford and other landowners in Devon and 
Somerset. He has designed about a dozen 
chapels, halls, &c., a similar number of church 
and chapel restorations, eight new Sunday school 
buildings, also eight college and educational — 
buildings, board schools, &c. The most recent of 
his public buildings are new wing to the Imperial 
Hotel, Torquay ; the Town Hall, Public Build- 
ings and Art Schools, St. Mary Church; Market 
Hall, Public Hall, and large Board Schools, 
Brixham; Devon and Cornwall Banking premises, 
new Public Hall, drill shed, and new hospital, 
Paignton; Masonic Hall, Brixham; Masonic — 
Hall, Dawlish; also new Devon and Cornwall - 
Banking premises, Dawlish, with other works 
now in hand. He has been assisted for a time by 
his son-in-law, Mr. 8. G. Goss, A.R.I.B.A., who 
has recently joined his brother, Mr. H. H. 
Bridgman, F.R.I.B.A., of 42, Poultry, H.C., as 
partner. Mr. G. 8. Bridgman has been a member — 
of the Torquay Local Board of Health, and for — 
more than eight years a member of the Paignton ~ 
Board, is now president of the Paignton Liberal — 
Association, and Vice-President of the Society 
of Architects. His photograph is by Mr. J. 
Rawlings, of Paignton. ; 
Mr. Thomas Jackson, whose portrait comes 
next, has been, and is, practising in Belfast for 
close on sixty years. He was articled to the 
late Mr. George Dymond, of Bristol, and at the 
conclusion of his pupilage he removed to his 
native country, Ireland, where during his long” 
practice, he has carried out quite a number of 
buildings, a list of some of which we may 
enumerate. All are in Belfast, unless otherwise 
stated. Savings Bank, Waterford; Corn Ex- 
change; Museum; music hall; Scottish 
Amicable Assurance Company’s offices; St. 
Malachy’s Chapel; ‘‘ Friends’’ meeting house ; 
“‘ Friends’? meeting house, Lisburn ; Unitarian 
meeting house, Ballymena; Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, College-square North; Presby- 
terian Church, Rosemary-street; nineteen new 
branch banks, for the Ulster Banking Company, 
besides additions and alterations to about as 
many more; Fountain-street hall; Braidwater 
Spinning Mills, Ballymena; Barn Flax Spinning 
Mills, Carrickfergus; Gunning and Campbell’s 
Mills, Falls-road; Chermside and Co. (now 
Messrs. J. and T. M. Greeves) mill, Falls-road; 
Flax Spinning Mill, for the late Mr. Bosey; 
Flax Spinning Mill, Cupar-street, for Messrs. J. 
and T. M. Greeves ; Flax Spinning Mill, Glen- 
bank, for Mr. Emerson; Flax Spinning Mill, 
York-street, for Mr. Andrew Mulholland; 
weaving factory, for Messrs. Kennedy; large 
bacon curing establishment, for Mr. J. Strang- 
man Richardson, at Waterford; large bacon 
curing establishment, for Messrs. Sinclair ; 
residences for Mr. Demseath, Ballymena, and 
for Mr. Patrick and Mr. Young at same place; 
Mr. Green, Tullylagan, co. Tyrone ; Mr. Lloyd, 
Tamnamore, co. Tyrone; Mr. Joy, at Craigovad, 
co. Down; Mr. Gray, at Graymount, co. Antrim; 
Sir David Taylor, Bertha, Belfast; Mr. John 
Arnott Taylor, Drum House, Belfast ; Mr. 
Penrose, Houghton, Cork; Mr. Wm. Peet, — 
Rockville, Waterford; Mr. John Owden, Sea- 
park; Mr. Thomas Greer, Seapark ; Mr. Boomer, 
Seaview ; Major Rowan, Merville; Mr. Robert 
Grimshaw, Longwood ; Sir Thos. McClure, Bart., 
Glenmachan Tower; Mr. Jonathan Cordukes, | 
Glenebor; late Sir Wm. Ewart, Bart., Glen- 
machan ; Sir Wm. Quartus Ewart, Bart., Schom- _ 
berg ; Mr. Wilson, Lurgan ; Mr. John Cuppage, © 
Lurgan; Mr. Henry Cuppage, Lurgan; Mr. 
Fras. Watson, Lakeview, Lurgan; Mr. Hugh 
Watson, Stramore, Portadown; Mr. Forster 
Green, Derryvolgie; Mr. John Greeves, Lis- 
machan; Mr. Thomas M. Greeves,, Tweskard ; 
Mr. Joshua Richardson, Old Forge; Mr. Joshua 
Pim, Lisnagurvey, Lisburn; Mr. James Richard- _ 
son, Lissue, Lisburn; Mr. Joseph Richardson, 
Springfield, Lisburn; Mr. John Dunville, Rich- _ 
mond, Belfast. Warehouses for Messrs. Barnet 
Messrs. Arnott and Co., Forster, Green and Co., — 
Grattan and Co., and shops for Messrs. Gunning 
and Co., Messrs. Anderson and McAuley, am 
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8. Bottomley and Co.; the Royal Elms, 
ont, Royal Terrace, Ashley-place. The 
graph is by Messrs. Mavius and Vivash, of 
t. 


st. 
elast portrait on the plate is that of Mr. 
axon Snell, who has given us this list of 
¢ buildings executed or about to be executed 
his designs:—New Hospitals: St. Olave’s 
n, St. George’s Union, Holborn Union, St. 
Jebone, Kensington (as consulting archi- 
mly), Mitcham Schools Infirmary, Holborn 
a, St. Marylebone Workhouse: Temporary 
l wards, male and female infirm wards, pro- 
nary wards, master’s house and adminis- 
‘e offices, permanent casual wards, cellular 
m, able-bodied workhouse, engine-house, 
en, chapel, and other administrative offices. 
uke’s Workhouse: Male and female infirm 
i's, master’s house and administrative offices, 
en, laundry, and engine-house. Hendon 
‘n Workhouse: New able-bodied wards, &c. 
‘orn Workhouse : Additional offices. Clerken- 
} Workhouse: Dispensary and various addi- 
}l offices. Rotherhithe Workhouse : Casual 
is, cellular system. St. George’s Union, 
fover-square: Able-bodied workhouse, Ful- 
road; additions to male and female infirm 
18, master’s house, engine-house, and large 
‘ions to Administrative Offices; chapel ; re- 
ing house for able-bodied sick lunatics, &c., 
‘Tallis’s-yard, Pimlico. Kensington Work- 
e (as consulting architect only) : Able- 
jd wards, clerks’ offices, and additions to 
mistrative offices. New Dispensaries: St. 
iylebone at East-street, St. Marylebone at 
e Union-place. Old Premises converted 
/ Dispensaries: St. George’s Union at Buck- 
jam Palace-road, Holborn Union at Farring- 
) Workhouse, Holborn Union at Old-street. 
Relief Offices: St. Marylebone at East- 
it, St. Marylebone at Little Union-place. 
| Premises converted into Relief Offices: St. 
rge’s Uniion at Horseferry-road, St. George’s 
m at Buckingham Palace-road, Holborn 
Jon at Old-street, Holborn Union at Far- 
‘don Workhouse, St. Marylebone at Brown- 
+t, St. Marylebone at Regent’s Park. 
yols: Nursery, engine - house, and large 
(tions to the Administrative Offices of St. 
ylebone Schools at Southall, St. Marylebone 
Hols at Holborn Union Schools at Mitcham. 
Jritable and other Public Institutions: Con- 
scent Institution for Children at Norbiton, 
al Patriotic Fund boys school, mortuary for 
* parish of Clerkenwell, schools at Forest Hill 
. the School Board for London, first-class 
nming-bath for the Commissioners of St. 
‘Ylebone baths and wash-houses. Hospitals : 
al Victoria Hospital, Montreal; Royal In- 
ary, Hull; Royal Infirmary, Aberdeen ; 
mon extensive alterations to Huddersfield 


tmary; Hull Royal Infirmary, out-patients’ 
‘tment ; Victoria Hospital for Children, out- 
ents’ department ; Nurses’ Home, St. Maryle- 
eInfirmary; Leanchoil Hospital, Forres. Paro- 
il: St. Marylebone, new laundry and able- 
ied wards ; additions to St. George’s Union 
rkhouse, Fulham - road ; Holborn Union 
tkhouse at Mitcham, for 1,000; receiving 
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He is the author of 


CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF THE 


PARIS EXHIBITION.—IX. 
By Banister Frercusr, Jun., A.R.1.B.A. 
THE RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION. 


HE wooden framework inclosing this exhi- 
bition, the contents of which are described 


ina different heading, was designed by M. Paul 
Sedille (No. 63, from Le Génie Civil), a French 


Be oe ger e) 


' 
SOS ot RRR 


architect well known in England, and to whom 
Lam especially indebted for many kindnesses in 
enabling me to get at information not accessible 
to the general public. M. Sedille had all the 
interior decorations and ‘‘installations’’ under 
his control, and to him are due to a great extent 
the harmonious effects of colouring in the interior. 
He was also the architect for the Porte de la 
Mosaique at the entrance to the Galerie de Trente 
Métres. The two plates here given (Nos. 63 
and 64, from Le Génie Civil) represent about 
half the length of the Retrospective Exhibition. 
The colouring to the woodwork is in shades of 
green and red, and the construction is beautified 
by several rather rough, but effective and suit- 
able, frescoes by M. Toché, illustrative of the 
Histoire du Travail. The construction, as has 
been mentioned, occupies the whole of the centre 
of le Palais des Arts Libéraux. 


THE GALERIES RAPP ET DESAIX. 


The Galerie Rapp and the Galerie Desaix are 
precisely similar in design and construction, and 


are placed in the transverse axis of the Champs | 


de Mars, and serve to connect the wings of the 
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house and casual wards for the St. George’s} Palais des Exposition Diverses with the Palais des 
Union, Hendon Union Workhouse, Middlesex ; 
mortuary for the parish of St. Marylebone; new 
offices for the guardians of the Holborn Union ; 
dining hall for the St. George’s Union Work- 
house, Fulham-road ; new offices for the guardians 
of the Fulham Union. 
‘¢ Charitable and Parochial Establishments,’ ard 
‘¢ Hospital Construction and Management.’’ The 
photograph reproduced is by Messrs. W. Notman 
and Son, Montreal. 


Beaux-Arts and the Palais des Arts Libéraux 
respectively. The Galerie Rapp forms one of the 
most important entrances to the Exhibition from 
the Avenue Rapp leading from the Pont de l Alma. 
The Galerie (see No. 65, from Le Génie Civil) has a 
span of 30 métres, or 98ft. 6in., and is comprised of 
trusses resting on one side on the solid wall of 
the wings of the Exposition Diverses buildings, 
and on the Palais des Beaux-Arts side on large 
iron standards 3ft. 6in. square, which also help 
to support the glasswork in the Beaux-Arts gable. 
Ata distance of 10 métres (32-8ft.) from the centre 
of the building on each side are a row of cast- 
iron columns, which not only carry the principal 
weight of the roof, but also support the gallery, 
which runs from end to end of the building at a 
height of 22ft. 9in. from the ground, and which 
projects from the wall the same distance as the 
columns, about 15ft. (It is round this gallery 
that are arranged the French architectural draw- 
ings, and also those of some other countries, 


which will be noticed under a different heading.) 
Above these cast-iron columns is the truss itself, 
and exactly over the central axis of the column 
ig secured the tie-rod which binds the trusses 
together; this rod is held up in the centre by a 
light suspension rod secured to the truss under 
the ridge. The cast-iron columns are 60ft. 6in. 
high, and are cast in three pieces. The spacing of 
these columns varies considerably, owing to the 
fact that the great constructional lines of the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts had to be taken 
into account; here the trusses are 9°20m., 
or 30°17ft., apart. Another alteration in 
the spacing was necessary to make the 
lateral galleries of the Palais agree with the 
columns of the Galerie Rapp. They are 
therefore 14 métres or nearly 46ft. apart at this 
position. The other spacings of 13°12ft. and 
51-21ft. have resulted from the plan, from 
which also it will be seen that there are 
seven bays of 30-17ft., two bays of 46ft., two 
bays of 15°21ft., and four bays 13-12ft. Count- 
ing the double purlins which come over the 
columns, the roof has altogether 17 purlins. 
The design and strength of the purlins for the 
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ays of 13ft., 15ft., and 30ft. are the same, the 

strength being calculated for the greater span, 

but for the two larger bays of 46ft, which cor- 

‘respond with the lateral galleries of the Beaux- 

Arts building, they are strengthened by top and 
bottom plates (see plate). The lighting is from 
the top by a lantern, which is supported on the 
nine uppermost purlins by means of uprights in 
U-irons, between the backs of which is riveted 
-a longitudinal T’-iron at the top, on which by the 
aid of angle-irons are riveted the cruciform 
-sash-bars on which rest the glass. The iron- 
work throughout is painted ‘‘ grey-blue,’’ and 
the columns, although one would think they would 
look ‘‘lanky,’’ are of graceful. outline; the part 
below the gallery is decorated with a spiral flower 
pattern. The columns themselves are fluted 
above this gallery, which itself is supported on 
‘iron joists running into the wall, on which rest 
the wooden joists and floor boarding. These are 
varnished underneath, and are left open to view. 
The plate given, No. 65, is very complete and 
detailed in respect to these trusses and columns 

The total length of the Galerie Rapp, which is 
exactly the same as the Galerie Desaix, is about 
386ft. 6in. The scaffolding (No. 66 from Le 
Génie Civil) for the erection of these two galleries 
is simple and light, and is on wheels running 
with the axis of the building, and within the 
cast-iron columns, the central line of which is 
shown by a dotted line. Each of the trusses, 
which weigh about 3} tons, was completely 
framed and riveted on the ground and raised in 
one piece. The cast-iron columns, which weigh 
about 63 tons, were raised in four parts. 
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A SANITARY CRUSADE ROUND THE 
WORLD. 
(Continued from page 202.) 

AY et in Cairo Mr. Boyle met Mr. Stanley 

on his arrival from Central Africa; his 
father, the late Mr. Robert Boyle, as a friend of 
Dr. Livingstone from his boyhood, having been 
an earnest co-worker in the great cause of which 
Mr. Stanley is now so able a representative. 
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Mr. Boyle found a very disgraceful state of 
things existing at Tel-el-Kebir, the battlefield 
being still strewn with the remains of Egyptians 
killed in the fight, skulls and bones lying about 
everywhere, in some places in heaps. That this 
should be, is highly discreditable not only to the 
Egyptian authorities, but also to the English 
officials in Egypt, who take good care that the 
cemetery where the British slain are buried at 
Tel-el-Kebir is well looked after. 

In India it is a revolting sight to see the poor 
victims of that most loathsome of all diseases, 
leprosy; who, as beggars, are permitted to frequent 
public places, instead of being isolated in hospitals, 
though there are several for lepers in India 
maintained by voluntary contributions. Child 
marriages are a curse to India, and shaving the 
hair off widows and condemning them to life-long 
singleness, usually spent in the most abject 
poverty and misery, is a most barbarous and 
unnatural custom. The practices of the Hindoo 
religion, the principal religion of the country, 
which are often of a very filthy description, tend 
ereatly to retard the advance of sanitary pro- 
egress, in striking contrast to the Mohammedan 
and Jain, which inculcate cleanliness by both 
precept and practice. 

It will be readily understood that ina country 
having a population of over two hundred and 
fifty-four millions, personal cleanliness must be 
an important factor in the public health. 

We give an illustration of a Burning-Ghat at 
Benares, described in last week’s Burnptnc News 

Canton is a nest of pirates, murderers, and 
thieves, where every street is barricaded for 
protection with strong gates, which are closed 
at sunset, and where the more respectable 
portion of the inhabitants store for safety every- 
thing they have of value in great strong stone 
towers, guarded by armed men, and which also 
serve the purpose of pawnshops. 

In Pekin, the streets are publicly used by the 
inhabitants as a common receptacle, with the 
orossest disregard of all decency, and the most 
shameless scenes are to be witnessed. No lady 
could with propriety pass through the streets of 
Pekin except in a closed sedan chair, In the 
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outskirts of Pekin poverty exists to such a 
extent that women may be seen going abo 
quite nude, simply because they have nothin 
wherewith to clothe themselves. It has lon; 
been a popular belief that the population o 
Pekin was the larges* of any city in the world 
it having indeed been fixed as high as five millions 
Mr. Boyle has ascertained from most reliabl 
authorities, including the Russian and Date 
Chargés d’ Affaires at Pekin, the latter havin 
been resident in the capital for over eightee 
years, that it certainly does not exceed half-a 
million. : : 

Mr. Boyle was struck with the enormous popu 
lations of the towns on the Yang Tze Kiangan 
Yellow Rivers, some of them containing over 
million inhabitants. The Yang Tze Kiang | 
the longes navigable river in the world; it) 
also the longest river, being 3,158 miles 1 
length, or 95 miles longer than the Amazor 
popularly credited as the longest known rive! 
The Yellow River bears the significant synony! 
of ‘‘ China’s sorrow,’’ owing to its terrible mun 
dations, which bring famine to millions; bu 
Mr. Boyle has been informed, by members ¢ 
the Yellow River Expedition, that it is proposs 
to recommend the erection of dykes at differer 
points, for the purpose of keeping the water 0 
the land. If this can be accomplished, it will | 
an inestimable boon to China. 

It is Mr. Boyle’s opinion, from what he say 
that China has now undoubtedly commenced | 
move; and with a population of over thr 
hundred and forty millions of people of super 
physique and mental ability, acknowledged bus 
ness capacity, and of untiring energy 4 
patience, it is destined in the future to be ot 
of the great ruling powers of the earth, if even 
higher position is not in store for it. Cor 
fucianism and Buddhism are the profess 
‘religions of the country, though the Chines 
have really no genuine religious belief. : 

The Japanese are very cleanly people, and it 
the custom to take a hot bath, offen sever 
times a day, at a temperature between 100° ar 
115° Fahr., though in the public baths, in whi 
as many as 400 may have washed, the water 


ee 


» changed once a day. Until quite recently ; 
‘. sexes used to bathe togetherindiscriminately, 
‘in large towns a railing in the middle of the 
1. now divides the males from the females, but 
4 not sereen them from being seen by each 
‘ir; but the people are so simple and unsophis- 
‘ed that you can never get them to under- 
‘d that they are naked. Even in large towns 
. and women may be seen going about their 
jes quite naked, with not even the regulation 
eat to adorn them. Female shampooers, 
are generally blind, are a great institution 
Japan. Prostitution is rampant in Japan, 
.e being more public women there, in propor- 
_ to the population, than in any other country 
ithe world, though they occupy a _ higher 
l position than elsewhere, and respectable 


| select wives from their ranks. Owing to 


istrict observance of cleanliness, disease is 
st entirely absent. 


ri 


jhe religions of the Japanese enforce cleanli- 
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Buddhism and Shintoism being the prin- 
; the former has more adherents. Buddhism 
thrice as many votaries as any other creed in 
\world, numbering over 400,000,000 ; but the 
wv is the original religion of the country, in 
vh nothing is to be found indicative of a 
fin a future or the existence of a soul. The 
les at Nikko are superb, and the famous 
‘Méi-Mon Gate, as will be seen from accom- 
‘ying sketch, is a perfect gem of carvers’ art. 
/ more than probable that the Japanese will, 
‘ve long, adopt some form of the Christian 
‘sion, and from all appearances it will be the 
Nae Catholic, as that body is considerably 
vd of the Protestants in Japan. 


‘nce the accession of the present Emperor, or 
iado, the Hara Kiri, or self-disembowelment, 
‘rted to under certain circumstances by the 
jer classes, has been abolished, and many 
'r reforms introduced, which have helped 
\tly to advance the country in its present 
‘ard progress. 

he authorities at Tokio have decided to carry 
‘a scheme for the supply of pure water to the 
tal at a cost of over a million and a quarter 
ing. 

't. Boyle saw granite stones in the walls of 
old feudal castles at Osaka and Nogoya, 
im, measuring 20ft. by 14ft. by 10ft., larger 
‘any stones used in the Pyramids, or any of 
/ancient buildings of Egypt. 
_ great writer says: ‘‘ We live in a century 
ch has been prolific of enterprise and inven- 
, and the vast industrial activities proceeding 
-efrom have revolutionised the material and 
‘conditions of the world. Each of these great 
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A BURNING-GHAT, BENARES. 


forward movements have been pre-eminently the 
work of one person, specially gifted for the task 
which he was destined to undertake.’’ It seems 
to have been Mr. Boyle’s destiny to raise the all- 
important question of ventilation from the obscure 
and neglected position it occupied to its present 
proud place in the ranks of the sciences; he has, 
indeed, laboured unceasingly for the last twenty 


been permitted to see of the work, we believe that 
it will be a valuable addition to the already 
lengthy list of descriptive and scientific contribu- 
tions to literature of which he is the author, and 
when published, which will be shortly, we can 
safely predict a large demand for it. Mr. Boyle’s 
next crusade will be to the Congo States, South 
Africa, and Zanzibar, where he will, doubtless, 
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years in the cause of sanitary science, and the 
numerous valuable inventions he has produced, a 
description of which may be found in the 
biography of ‘‘ Robert Boyle,’’ by Lawrence 
Saunders, now in its 20th edition, particularly 
the air-pump ventilator, upon which he has 
recently effected important improvements, are 
known and used all over the globe, and he has 
well earned the distinction of gold-medallist and 
other honours conferred upon him by different 
scientific societies in this and other countries. 
The Boyles, as founders of the profession of 
ventilating engineering, have raised the subject 
to the dignity of a science; and the name of 
Boyle, in connection with ventilation, has become 
a household word throughout the world. 

It is, as we have already mentioned, Mr. 
Boyle’s intention to publish his experiences in 
the East, in book form, and from what we have 


GAT H NIKKO, JAPAN. 


be as successful as he has been elsewhere in his 
efforts for the promotion of sanitary science. 


SS 


Mr. E. W. Loft, a distinguished architect of Sioux 
City, Iowa, died there of consumption a fortnight 
ago. Mr. Loft, although quite a young man, had 
carried out many important commissions in and 
about Sioux City, and was the designer of the 
curious ‘‘ Corn Palaces’? which have been erected 
annually in that city for several years. 


Atthe meeting of the Southampton Town Council 
on Wednesday, Mr. J. H. Thorn presented the town 
with a framed portrait in oils of Charles Dibdin, the 
sailors’ poet, who was born at Southampton in 1745. 
It was presented on behalf of the poet’s grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Cecilia Ashe. The portrait was 
painted from life in 1800, by Kearsley, was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, and is to be hung in 
the Council Chamber. 


PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
DETAILED ESTIMATES.—LXIX. 


By Henry Lovegrove, F.S8.I., Surveyor. 


ESTIMATE FOR A VILLAGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL.—BILL. 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. 


Norsz.—The iron is weighted out at 40lb. to the 
inch for the foot super. 


CAST IRON AND FIXING. 

Cwt. qr.lb. 

261 O14 En stancheons ee acctwersees-soadeseinme Peres 
No. 7. Dozen holes cast and rimed 


level 
No. 4. Do. do., 15ft. high, weighing 
about 31%cwt. each, at first-floor 
AE\ (2) bee Shae eeu ddeeaetaod-eeicsnancmes opartawic 
No. 1. Patternfor stancheon 15ft. 10in. 
high, T section 13in. metal and 2in. 
top and bottom plates and brackets... 


No. 1. Do. 15ft. do., and do. do. ...... 
yy 1. Do. do., one bracket at 
bottom . PRESB ENCCEEL DOC Gpme ant 

Ft. in. 
171 © Run. 5in. moulded eaves gutter, with 


proper red-lead joints, bolted to- 
gether, and securely fixed to fascia ... 
No. 14. Extra for stopped ends 
, 8. Do. do. outlets 
185 © Run. 4in. square rain-water pipe with 
ornamental collars and joints of red- 
lead and tow, and securely nailed to 
brickwork 
No. 8. Shoes to do. oo .civicesnsanecvan-rs+-> 
5, 8 Purpose made moulded orna- 
mental heads to design.............:e:se90 
No. 6. Do, swan-neck bends 
», 16. Galvanised wire gratings and 
fixing over outlets, &c....... So ciea Cemenens 
No. 14. Grates 


See c nee e cen # eee teh ere bee reeesneee 


Bee etree nee e ners eee nes ee nes 


WROUGHT IRON AND FIXING. 


In rolled iron joists and fixing at 15ft. 
from ground level (61ft. 2in.)..........-- 

: Do. do. 30ft. do. (61ft. Zin.) ..1.....00.6+++ 

Cwt. qr. lb. 
1 3 7 


13 


Chimney bars with ends split and 
turned up and down 
0 7 Straps and bolts and fixing by 
(CALPODLEL vpcs cess cage Pes eee neice 
No. 21. Holes through iron joist for 
Aims POOLE «casas, ice sdsedtacret «tea geiew an sds we 
Nor .24. * Do. do. for Bittt.....cais Suey ee tee 
» 21. din. bolts din. long, 
heads, nuts, and washers 


No. 24. 3in. do. 4in. long, do. do. do. 
3, 16. Do. Gin. do. dO... i.cseecereeeree 
> 8+ Do. Gin. do. dO....... eresssseerees 

TED OL LOM. LOGO. ercinteoscnn ees 


280 0 Run. Runners and fixing in block 
flooring, with screws and countersunk 
holes 

420 0 Run. Guide and do. do. fixed to wood 

60 0 ,,. Do. as last fixed to brickwork ... 
No. 48. Hatfield’s patent rollersheaves 
on iron knees, fixed with screws and 
countersunk holes 
No. 4; Ornamental rests for fire-irons 
let into stone jambs and run with lead 
(to design) : 
No. 1. 18in. diameter bell of good 
tone, of Messrs. Warner’s manu- 
facture, and hanging where directed 
with all necessary gear and gratings, 
3in, galvanised iron chain and rope 
to ring from ground about 52ft. from 


Hoon TOVel paces cieneseeseersonaes memes sone 
Carried to summary ......... 
PLASTERER, 
Yds. ft. in. £s.d 
593 0 0 Sup. Render, float, and set, twice dis- 
PFEMPEY WALIS ios. .ceccevcess ones see consuiens etiel 
168 0 Run. As last, 5in. wide to recesses .., 
45 0 ,, Do. do. circular to soffit............ 
45 0 0 Sup. Lath, plaster, float, set, and 
twice distemper partitions ............... 
395 0 0 Sup. As last on ceilings and soffits ... 
422 0 jy Do. in panels do. cise wecevecesene 
24 0 Run. Labour to quirk in plaster ...... 
PORTLAND CEMENT. 
275 0 0 Sup. Rendering to form dado on brick 
7 Oo Oma Fase DOOM ATH i accoutetenes ers ae cess 
43 0 Run. Do. 5in. wide to recess ..........66 
9 0 ,, - Angle and aris ........6.0....eeneee 
568 0 ,, Flush bead ldin. wide........... ... 
No. 47. Internal Mitres.......sseccrsererere 
3 14. Hxtermal do. iin... ese eeec secre 
5, 40. Stopped ends .......ec ees eerees 
246 0 Run. Keene’s cement, angle and arris 
45 0 4, Do. and do. circular,.....s0.e. rr 
Carried to summary ......... 
PLUMBER. 
Cwt. qr. lb. 
41 114 Milled lead and labour on roofs..,...... 
5 1 21 Do. do. dressing to circular roof.,........ 
S21 DON Satis an diswhiow en coc coven nese oeaseewes 
Ft. in. 
24 0 Run. Closecopper nailing ...........0 : 
No. 12. Bossed ends to roll ............668 
3, 16. Mitres/of lead do... i..c:.cnsensee 
» 4. Extra to drips in gutter......... 
», 48. Soldered dots and screws...... 


All the water supply to be executed in 
accordance with the water company’s 
regulations 


Yds. 


110 


282 
82 


0 
0 


0 Run. 
0 5, 


0 Run. 


in. 


MANGE ARE. ce aieey eeaeacar nen peh ecmsne tee 
The lead pipes to be of the following 
WEIGHS <= asceeeeeecnnrereeeerececsseaseneee 
din. service 6lb. per yard........:..c.sesseee 
Zin, do. O1b. per yard............ssseseecsesevens 
iin, do. 16lb. per yard...... .. 
liin. waste 14lb. per yard ... 5 
1din. do. 1Slb. per yard, ....secerecceree verses 


in. 
0 Run. iin. lead service pipe, in- 


cluding length, joints, bends, hooks, 
&C., ANd AXING Miwsegs verses enone 
$in. do. all as last eS 
1Fin dO, GOs 3s tune wasensgatien sr eee 
. 3in do. and dig trench not less 
than 2ft. 6in, deep for same, and 
fill in earth and ram and level 
(Provisional) 20. ce. ices essen sees cece eeenes 
1iin. lead waste pipes as first ... 
VEIN OS Osi cis, vlnveran. weaetieon cons 
1iin. copper perforated pipe...... 
Stopped end to do. 

Zin. soldered joint (extra) 

fin. do. do. ...... 
Hp aah LEU COs Orecarnscasan merece nec tnan 
», 2. Ends 1iin, lead pipe made good 
to trap 


4 
oN rs eg 


BRASSWORK, JOINTS,;AND FIXING. 


No.1. 3in. grating in slate ............ = 
2in. boiler screws and double 
II AO. LO sive ccnsssnsvntir,'s Eee 
3in. ferrules and tap Company’s 
din. piston valves ...... +e. 
3in. screw down stop-cock ...... 
Sin. do. do. 
Sin. ball valves and copper balls 
», 2. Wrought-iron galvanised cis- 
terns, each to. contain 200 gallons, 
and fixing on and including proper 
bearers where directed..............:ss0006 
No. 2. Holes in do. for jin. pipe........ 
No. 6. 12in. diameter white glaze 
wash basins, with brass plugs, chains, 
and washers, and fixing in slate top 
No. 6. Twyford’s Unitas w.c. ap- 
paratus and fixing...........6cccceeeeeeen cee 
No. 6. Water waste preventers, with 
iron brackets and fixing, including 
chain pull and ring handle, p.c. 25s. 
each 
No. 2. Perforated zinc panels, 16in. by 
12in., and fixan ee. 0. ewes esp esetnce esses 
No.1. Do., 16in. by 16in., and do. 


nena nen e ee Oho eee COO rere asse sree OO cress 


Carried to summary 


GLAZIER. 


0 Sup. 2l1oz. best flatted sheet glass, and 
glazing in small squares 
0 Sup. Hartley’s ribbed glass jin. thick 
LOCOS erate Nelesocen area rcensermuris 
0 Run. Circular cutting and risk on do. 
0 Sup. Glass in doors fixed with beads, 
under 6ft. in a square 
Leave all clean and perfect. 


Carried to summary 


PAINTER. 


. in. 


0 Sup. Paint four oils on iron 
0 Run. Bolt and strap 
0 ,, Haves gutter in and out 
0 4,  Rain-water pipe 
No. 8. Shoes 
soe eeads 

s, 6 Bends 

0. Run. Runner guide, &¢. .........60ceueee 
No. 48. Roller sheaves ............+ ech 

0 Sup. Paint four oils on cement 
OpRin: 3 Bead de... cateecsr ive ngs cere ee 
0 Sup. Knot, prime, stop, and paint 
three Oils OM WO0d .........bcesee et eeeeaeee 

O Run, Frame one side.......cccseccnesenes 
No. 150. Ends of rafters 

», 94. Frames finished white (on 
side 

No. 24. Small do. do. (do.) 

», 65. Dozensmallsash squares (do.) 


seeeees 


see peee eens ee eee 


£ 
Allow for paying all fees legally de- 
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dee ntmee nee eeeebenees © cenateneneneeeeaes oo 


0 Sup. Size, stain, and twice varnish 


woodwork 
0 Sup. Do. roof timbers do. ..........---5 
0 Run. Wall string and skirting 
Outer string with capping 
Baluster 


;, Frame (one side) 
Frames (one side) 


Dozen small sash squares (do. 


Do. in 20 small squares 
Do. in 25 small squares 


ap ING Wel aay nucieoitieciaiesleenarenenne Svenese 


Smallodo.cdOscvsseu umcaee apse 


Do.darge doidon.2.... eens i 
Sashes in 12 small squares...... 
Do. in 16 small squares ......... 


aaeeee ce 


Carried to summary ......... 


SUMMARY. 
Preliminary excavator and bricklayer. 


MVEASOIN eee etaccesane concresierincase tere'e vemshe 


SR es US oan weno po bene es hee ean 
Carpenter, joiner, and ironmonger..... 
Founder and smith ........:...ceecereee ees 
Plasterer ... aii 

Plumber 
Glazierany . cedigniees seein: welled ae 
Pa‘ nter .......0 


bears 


. 


Ave. 15, 


Building Thrtelligenee, 


Great Grimssy Scoot Boarpv.—The Jami 
Meadows Schools have recently been complete 
and handed over to the board, and proyid 
accommodation for 200 girls, 300 boys, and 40. 
infants; total, 1,000. The buildings are a] 
covered with Broseley tiles, and built of red brick; 
with Ancaster stone dressings. The floors ay! 
of wood blocks, and the heating and ventilatio: 
by acombined system of hot water, with radiators 
&c., by Messrs. Ashwell, of Leicester. The cos! 
is under £6 per head. Messrs. Walker an) 
Cook, of Grimsby, have been the contractors 
Mr. W. W. Gravell, clerk of works; and Mi 
E. W. Farebrother, F.R.I.B.A., of Grimsby, th) 
architect. 


Lonpox Scoot Boarp.—At the last meetin’ 
of this Board, Mr. Helby called attention to th. 
enormous rise in the tenders for school building 
the amount being about £16 10s. a head fo) 
pbuilding alone, or £22 including site. Makin) 
every allowance for the rise in the cost of materi 
and of labour, and for an increase owing to th 
Board insisting upon its contracts being carrie 
out strictly, he thought that the Board migt 
still save something by having independent archi 
tects. He moved, therefore, that Mr. Ew | 
Christian should be requested to prepare plar 
and specifications for a schooi for 1,200 childre 
on the Lillie-road site (Chelsea). In thus movin 
he meant no slight upon the Board’s architec! 
The amendment was carried on a division, buto 
a further division on the amendment as a sub 
stantive motion‘the numbers were equal, and th 
matter therefore dropped. 5 


Prerru.—The new nave of St. Ninian’s Hpis 
copal Cathedral, which, after standing for thirt 
years in-an unfinished state, was recently com 
pleted, was consecrated on Friday by the Rigl 
Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrew 
The initiative in the erection of the ecathedré 
was taken in 1847 by the late Lord Forbes, an 
the work was begun in 1849. Owing to the war 
of funds the cathedral was left in an incomplet 
state, in which it remained until about thr 
years ago. A proposal to have it extended : 
accordance with the original plans of Mr. 
Butterfield, of London, was adopted at a Diocese 


Council. Sufficient funds had been subseribe 
by the beginning of 1888 to j ustify the acceptan 


of contracts, and the work has therefore be 
finished at a total cost of about £7,000. As 
stood before completion the cathedral consisted 
a choir, two transepts, one bay of the nave, al 
of the two aisles, and the additions made inclu 
three bays to nave, north and south transept 
and a western tower ; and sitting accommodati 
has been provided for about 900 persons. © ~ 


ot ages 

The town council are about to alter and impro 
the Harvey Institute at a cost of about £3,800, 
accordance with plans prepared by Messrs. Tay! 
and Cox. Tea 


Messrs. C. Isler and Co., of London, have 601 
pleted artesian bored tube wells on their in 
principle at the Kirkstall Brewery Co. Lim., Lee 
where for some time past the supply has all t 
failed from the existing dug well, and, after reac 
ing the depth of 160ft. from the surface, spri 
were struck yielding 6,000 gallons of water |} 
hour, without reducing the head of water. Siml 
results are obtained at Mr. J. W. Wrigh 
Brewery, Armley, Leeds. At Messrs. J. C. and 
Field, Limited, London, a continuous supply 
over 7,000 gallons per hour is obtained from 
artesian bored tube well, 404ft. deep. At Mess 
A. M. Perkins and Son, Limited, Regent-squa 
Gray’s Inn-road, an artesian bored tube w 
300ft. deep, yields continuously at the rate of 3,{ 
gallons per hour. At the Pure Water Compa: 
Limited, Battersea, the yield from a 400ft. artes 
bored tube well is over 3,000 gallons per he 
Similar results are met with at Messrs. Bow 


Brothers, Park-street, Bermondsey, ~ from 
artesian bored tube well, 350ft. deep. Amon 
their various contracts, Messrs. Isler are at pres 
engaged at Hatfield, having received orders fr 
the Marquis of Salisbury, to fix an artesian bo 
tube well to supply the town with water ; Mes 
Shoolbred and Co., Tottenham House, Tottenh 
Court-road; Messrs. Peters Brothers, Roches' 
fixing a 153in. diameter artesian bored tube w 
300ft. deep, into the lower green-sand format 
Messrs. Bramwell and Co., Wear Brewery, Sunt 
land ; also at Messrs. G. Clark’s, Limited, 
building yard, Sunderland, and at the Kelster 
Brewery, Flint. 


s 13, 1890. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


responsible for the opinions of 
‘ur correspondents. ll communications should be 
‘rawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
Jaimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


tis particularly r uested that all drawings and all 
x vanications iectine illustrations or literary matter 
wuld be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripina 
‘ws, 382, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
ff. name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
ysed. All drawings and other communications are 
4 at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
Jertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
ns. 

theques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
PassmMoRE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Jne Pound per annum (post tree) to any part of the 
‘ited Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
ites, £1 6s. Od. 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
igium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) ‘To India (vid Brindisi), 
jos. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
‘and, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


Te do not hold ourselves 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


‘The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
nts, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
(lS. line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
‘9, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

‘The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
4 Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
nts) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
mting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
wo Special terms for series of more than six 
ertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 


ler. 

Tront Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
yertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
‘yertisement inserted for less than 5s. . 

\ 


; SITUATIONS. 

‘he charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant” 
“Situations Wanted”? is OnE Sariuine for Twenty- 
jz Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
| Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

‘Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
ce not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
yertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
ust reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
‘Be , 


NOTICE. 


and yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
‘Shilli each), as only a limited number are done 
ip. A few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLIX., L., 
iu, LIM., LIV., LVI., and LVILI. may still be had, price 
\Cwelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 


of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
re, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
‘ny back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
rder at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 

I 


‘cEIveD.—G. and P.—S. and Co.—W. and J. R. F.— 
if. deand Co.—G. C.—W. B. 


i —______0—E 0 


Correspondence, 


/~THE OWNERSHIP OF -PLANS. 
To the Editor of the Buitp1ne News. 


Sir,—I beg indulgence to say a few words in 
‘ly to an article, ‘‘ The Ownership of Plans,”’ 
iich appeared in your issue of June 24th. 

My brothers in architecture on that side of the 
‘lantic will find, as I have found on this side, 
at Courts in general have little sympathy 
‘the ‘‘high-toned’’ rules and regulations of 
2 various professions. 

‘With regard to the ownership of plans, &c., it 
‘s been held that when a person has paid for 
/y certain thing it becomes his property when 
‘al payment has been made, so that, if architec- 
tal drawings and other matters pertaining 
ereto are to remain the property of the 
pout after he has received his commission, 
must be clearly and mutually understood and 


reed by and between himself and client; in 
‘ter words, a contract must be drawn up and 
tered into by these parties to the effect that 
e drawings and other documents be considered 
[tastrumente of service only, and as such are the 
operty of the architect, and shall be returned 
him when their special mission has been dis- 
arged. Provision also should be made in case of 
eabandonment of the proposed work. Further- 
ore, if copies are supplied to the owner, it 
ould be agreed then and there that they are 
pplied as a guide to the building for which 
/®y were made only, and that no other use be 
ade of them without the knowledge and consent 
. the architect. 

Not only should this be the rule between 
chitect and client, but a clause should be 
serted in the contract between the client and 
e builder, that “Tt is mutually understood and 
‘reed, and is hereby agreed by the parties 
‘eto, that all drawings, plans, and specifications 
@ instruments of service only, are the property 
the architect, and must be returned to him at 


+ 
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his office when the work for which they are 
intended is completed.’’ This will give ample 
security against all loss or damage occasioned 
by the retention or loss of any drawings or copies 
by the builder. 

There is far too much of what is called pro- 
fessional etiquette, which is no more than a sham 
and a humbug, and the sooner it is laid aside and 
the more solid and practical details of business 
practised, the sooner will the profession and its 
individual members generally be benefited. 

No honest man will refuse to sign a just and 
honest contract, nor will he think the less of the 
man who requires him to do so. The man who 
has his brains for sale is exactly on the same 
footing as the man who has bricks for sale, and 
all obligations of whatsoever kind should be made 
as binding as the law allows. No Court will decide 
against a contract honestly entered into and duly 
signed by the contracting parties. ‘This, at least, 
has been my experience in this country, since I 
discovered the fallacy of supposing our rules and 
precepts would be considered law. It is the 
general rule in the Western cities of this country 
to insert the above clause in all the builders’ con- 
tracts, and it has been my rule to have contracts 
with allmy clients, and only in one instance have 
I been compelled to take the matter into Court, 
when I came out victorious.—I am, &c., 

Joun Gro. THURTLE. 

57, Ingalls Block, Indianapolis, Indiana, 

U.S.A., July 26, 1890. 


——— ee - 


CHIPS. 


From an answer given in the House of Commons 
on Monday night by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, it appears that the trustees of the National 
Gallery are negotiating with the Earl of Darnley 
for the purchase of three pictures from his collection. 


The will of Mr. Thomas Andrew Walker, the 
railway and dock contractor, has been proved at 
upwards of £982,000. 


The Lord Bishop of Llandaff on Thursday in last 
week unveiled a memorial window in the chancel 
of the parish church of Christchurch (Mon.), in 
memory of the late vicar, the Rev. F. H. Archer. 
The window was designed by Mr. C. EH. Kempe, 
Northampton-place, London, and erected at a cost 
of £250. 


Large additions are being made at Swaylands 
House, Penhurst, the residence of Mr. George 
Drummond. Mr. M. E. Macartney is the architect. 
The whole of the fireproof floors are being put in 
on Faweett’s system. 


In our notice of the laying of the foundation-stone 
of the Royal South London Ophthalmic Hospital by 
the Prince of Wales on the 25th ult. we omitted to 
mention the builder’s name. Mr. William Downs 
has the contract, which is about £20,000. 


Kilmallie parish church, near Fort William, N.B., 
was reopened last week after partial rebuilding, in- 
cluding new roof and seats, the addition of a vestry 
and porch, and the filling-in of a memorial window 
with stained glass representing the Resurrection of 
our Lord, a work carried out by Messrs. Ballantine, 
of Edinburgh. Mr. Macintosh, of Oban, was the 
architect, and Mr. Macnab the general contractor. 


The old Halle aux Blés in Paris has been trans- 
formed into the Bourse de Commerce, and was re- 
opened on Sunday. The well-known dome now 
surmounts a circular hall about 150ft in diameter, 
round which the new buildings, which are about 
50ft. wide, form a ring, They are divided into 
offices, the greater number of which are now set 
apart for business purposes. One section of the 
buildings has been arranged as a commercial 
museum by the Société Coloniale Commerciale et 
Industrielle. 


A fine art and industrial exhibition was opened 
at Lanark by the Earl of Home on Saturday. The 
exhibits are in six sections, and occupy the whole 
of the grammar school. The loan collection of old 
masters is an exceptionally good one, and the 
Braidwood collection of Bibles, lent by Dr. Hunter, 
contains many rare specimens. 


Fearnought Cabinet Works, Bedford -street North, 
Halifax, occupied by Mr. Hiram Rothwell, were 
burnt down on Saturday. The building was the 
property of Messrs. George Greenwood and Sons, 
builders’ merchants, and contained two rooms, each 
60ft. by 380ft. The damage is estimated at £2,200. 


At a meeting of the Association of Public Sanitary 
Inspectors, held on Wednesday night at Carpenters’ 
Hall, Mr. Alexander, the chairman of the Council, 
announced that Dr. B. W. Richardson had acceded 
to the request of the Council that he would accept 
the presidency of the Association in succession to 
Sir Edwin Chadwick. He was unanimously elected 
to the office, and will give an inaugural address on 
the life and work of his distinguished predecessor. 


Intercommanteation, 


+4 6+ 
QUESTIONS. 


[10336.]—Double Flights.—Are there any pub- 
lished examples of double stairs? I shall be glad of any 
notes of old and modern examples. How are they 
generally constructed !—Hsca.ier. 


[10337.]—Stoup.—Of what does this generally consist ? 
and please inform me if there are any Medieval instances 
in good preservation ?—Atr. 


[10338 ]—Beam.—A beam over a 32ft. span is loaded 
with 1icwt. per foot run, with the exception of 8ft. at 
con Determine the reaction upon the supports.— 


[10339.]|—Centrolinead.—I should be obliged if some 
reader used to the centrolinead would kindly give 
directions as to the method of using and setting this 
instrument ?—PrRsPEctive. 


{10340.|—Board Schools.—I should be pleased if 
any of your numerous readers would kindly inform me 
whether there are any good modern books on the design 
and arrangements of higher-grade board schools; if so, 
what are the names of writers and publishers? Am 
anxious to get the best works on the subject.—ENQuIRER. 


_[10341.]—Camber,.—Can any reader give me the 
ieee! euLe and derivation of the word ‘‘ camber’’? 
—J. HV. 


REPLIES. 


(10322.|—Reredos.—The most ancient examples of 
this screen are found at York, Durham, and Winchester. 
Exeter has an old example. The reredos is generally 
composed of tabernacles or niches, or of plain painted 
decorations of patterns. Hangings of tapestry and silk 
are often placed over the wall as a background, Several 
examples have been illustrated in the Buitpine News: 
one in Westminster Abbey, 1867; one in Gloucester 
Cathedral, 1873; and one in St. Martin’s, Brighton, 1881. 
—G. H. G. 

[10326.|—Storage Reservoirs.—J. Bailey Denton’s 
work on ‘Storage of Water,” 1874, reviewedin ‘‘ B. N.,’’ 
and the articles on the subject in ‘‘B.N.’? of 1869, 
may be referred to by the student. Taking a daily con- 
sumption of water at 16 gallons per head per day, 
impounding reservoirs should contain 120 days’ supply in 
rainy districts, and 200 in dry districts. Service reservoirs 
should contain three days’ supply. Cement concrete can 
be used for a reservoir, and these should be asphalted 
with Claridge’s patent asphalte.—G. H. G. 

[10327.|—Cost of Repairs.—For some houses an 
allowance of ten per cent. on the rental is made for re- 
pairs: but it is obvious that there can be no absolute rule, 
so much would depend on the manner in which the house 
was originally built. —H. L. 

[10327.]—Cost of Repairs.—The cost of repairs for 
buildings of usual character and condition may be taken 
at 1 to 2 per cent. on the cost of building. The allowance 
made for repairs of houses is generally taken at one 
seventh of the rental. See Hurst: Tarbuck’s work on 
valuation of Property.—G. H. G. 

———____?¢<z- eo —____—- 


Additions have been made to University College, 
Nottingham, the ventilation of which is carried out 
on the Boyle system, the extraction of the vitiated 
air being effected by the latest improved form of 
the self-acting air-pump ventilator. 


At a meeting of the newly-formed board of 
guardians of Great Grimsby and 23 outlying 
parishes, held on August Ist last, Mr. E. W. Fare- 
brother, F.R.1I.B.A., of Grimsby, was appointed the 
architect for the new workhouse buildings by a 
majority of 37 votes to 3. The buildings, which 
will be erected on a commanding site adjoining the 
town, will be on the pavilion system, and be replete 
with every modern convenience. 


On Sunday special services were held at St. John’s 
Church, Canton, Cardiff, in connection with the 
dedication of the reredos recently erected in the 
church. The reredos is of Caen stone, with red and 
green Irish marble columns supporting the cusping 
and canopies. The three niches are to be filled with 
paintings in oil on canvas, the centre portraying 
the Good Shepherd, with St. Peter and St. John on 
either side. New altar steps of red Dumfries stone 
have been introduced. The work has been carried 
out by Mr. William Clarke, of Llandaff, from the 
designs of Messrs. Kempson and Fowler, architects, 
Llandaff. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the City and South 
London Railway Company the chairman stated that 
the entire subway from King William-street to the 
Swan at Stockwell was now finished, and the per- 
manent way had been laid throughout the tunnels. 
The electric main cable for conducting the electricity 
was also laid through both tunnels, as was the 
service conductor which would conduct the elec- 
tricity to the locomotives. The construction of the 
lifts had taken much longer than had been antici- 
pated, and this had caused delay in the completion 
of the work. The stations would eventually be 
lighted by electricity, but for the present gas would 
be used. It would be necessary for the railway to 
be worked for a short time before it was opened to 
the public; but he believed the opening would take 
place at the end of next month. The extension to 
Clapham Common, for which the company had ob- 
tained Parliamentary sanction, would not be pro- 
ceeded with until the first portion of the line was in 
working order. 


Our Office Guble, 


Mr. Cavenpisu-Brntinck has been misled in 
asserting that the remains of Grinling Gibbon’s 
throne are stil/ to be found in a lumber-room at 
Canterbury Cathedral. Archdeacon Smith, writing 
from the Precincts in that city, says he has never 
been able to find them, and if Mr. Cavendish- 
Bentinck has, as he asserts, actually seen those 
relics, it is possible he may be able to assist in dis- 
covering and restoring the fragments of the throne 
to the minster. The Ven. Archdeacon corrects 
another little blunder of Mr. Cavendish- Bentinck 
in ascribing to Grinling Gibbons the stalls at 
the west end of the choir of the Cathedral. They 
appear to be identical with the work for which 
the Chapter contracted in 1682 for £320 with Mr. 
Roger Davis, who had erected for them the 
wainscoting of the choir in 1676. Mr. Bentinck 
admits in his reply that the fragments of the 
pulpit are not to be found now, but explains that 
some years since he was shown them in a store 
in the east cloister of the Cathedral by Mr. H. G. 
Austin, then surveyor to the fabric. As to the 
choir stalls traditionally ascribed to Gibbons, he 
maintains that the main point is not by whose 
hand they were carved, but whether they were 
not too beautiful in design and execution to 
justify the present Dean’s endeavour a few years 
since to sweep them out of the Cathedral and 
replace them by the late Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
work. 

Goop progress is being made with the works 
of excavating the Priory foundations in the 
parish churchyard of Kenilworth. The con- 
tractors, Messrs. EK. Smith and Son, have now 
cleared the outlines of the entrance and porch, 
the north transept, the south transept, part of 
the chapel and annex, a portion of south cloisters 
and north cloister walk, and the nave and columns 
of the tower. The cloister garth, chamberlain’s 
offices, and several other parts will not be dis- 
closed under the present contract. The church 
and offices must have been very extensive, as the 
portions disinterred show. It was found necessary 
to excavate 4ft., or very considerably deeper than 
was at first anticipated, to get to the floor levels. 
Two tombs discovered are interesting features. 
One is very richly ornamented, and possibly 
belonged to the founder. Evidences of several 
monuments and statues, with sculpture, were 
found. Every fragment of masonry yet found 
has been of excellent design and detail. A 
number of carved stones, tiles, and other relics, 
including 13 corbels, have been deposited in that 
part of the ruins which has been for years in a 
state of preservation known as ‘‘the Tantarra.’’ 
Here they are safely locked up, but visitors can 
see them through the open iron-barred gate, and, 
on application, can make a closer inspection. 
New walls, about 4ft. Gin. high, are now being 
built round the churchyard, and are to be sur- 
mounted with palisades, giving a finish to the 
work, and support the earth around. The work 
has been carried out without any disturbance to 
existing graves, and the accomplishment of the 
scheme will be completed by the time agreed 
upon. During the past week the work of relaying 
the turf has been commenced on some portions of 
the ground. 

Tue thirty -third annual report of the National 
Portrait Gallery announces the death of one of 
the trustees, Lord Lamington, in February last, 
and the appointment to the vacancy thus created 
of Mr. W. H. Alexander, the donor of the new 
gallery which is about to be erected at the rear 
of the National Gallery from Mr. Ewan 
Christian’s designs. Fifteen gifts and half-a- 
dozen purchases are recorded. The list of 452 
donations given in previous reports has been 
brought up to 467 during the past year, and 
includes portraits of Lord Iddesleigh, painted by 
Edwin Long ; Sir Elijah Impey, in crayons, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., at the age of 16; 
T. De Quincey, plaster bust, by J. Steell, R.A. ; 
J. Flaxman, R.A., General” Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, G.C.B., Captain Arthur Conolly (the 
Central Asian explorer), and Professor H. H. 
Wilson, all four by James Atkinson; Oliver 
Goldsmith, Belzoni, Sir E. Landseer (painted by 
Si F. Grant, P.R.A.), Earl Minto, Marquis of 
Hastings, Sir Rowland Hill, and Mr. Robert 
Browning. The purchases, amounting in all to 
433, have rec*ived the following accessions during 
the year:—J. Grimaldi, Dr. J. Wolcot (‘“ Peter 
Pindar’’), by J. Opie, R.A.; John Dryden, by Sir 
G. Kneller; Admiral Sir Sidney Smith “(the 
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picture representing an incident at the siege of 
Acre), a painting by Raeburn of Professor J. 
Playfair (the natural philosopher and mathema- 
tician), and an engraving of General Monk, 
Duke of Albemarle. 


Trade Pets, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Bouton.—The negotiations for a settlement of the 
strike of cabinetmakers at Bolton have fallen 
through. The employers offered to concede 3d. per 
hour advance to the day-wage men, and 5 per cent. 
all round to the piece-hands; but this was rejected 
by the men’s committee, who adhere to the previous 
resolution, which is 10 per cent. advance all round 
for piecework, and 3d. per hour for day-wage men. 


BarnsteEy.—There have been further negotiations 
between the Barnsley carpenters and joiners and 
their employers. The latter now offer to give 72d. 
per hour, as against an offer last week of 74d., now, 
and an advance of 3d. in thirteen weeks. The 
men refuse to accept less than 8d. per hour, which 
they had asked. 


EDINBURGH.—The conference of stoneworkers, 
which began in Darling’s Hotel, Edinburgh, on 
Tuesday week, was resumed there on Friday, Mr. 
John Adam, Aberdeen, presiding. The rules by 
which the Amalgamated Union of Stone and 
Quarryworkers is to be conducted were read by Mr. 
A. Carter, Enderby, Leicestershire, who has acted 
as secretary of the Conference. On the motion of 
Mr. W. Forrest, Bonawe, Argyleshire, seconded 
by Mr. J. Ward, Huncote, Leicestershire, the rules 
were adopted unanimously. The business of the 
Conference—so far as the amalgamation of the 
Scottish Settmakers’ Union and the National 
Union of Quarrymen of England was concerned— 
having thus been completed, the English delegates 
withdrew, leaving the Scottish delegates, under the 
presidency of Mr. J. Miller, Ratho, to frame regula- 
tions suitable for their respective districts. 


Merpway CeMENT Works.—The men employed 
at the Beaver Cement Works, Frindsbury, and at 
Mr. Ball’s works at Strood, are out on strike, the 
total number of men out reaching close upon 200. 


Me 
CHIPS. 


The fine organ of Hereford Cathedral is to be 
entirely reconstructed at a cost of about £2,000. 


An interesting excursion in connection with the 
Archeological Section of the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute took place on Saturday last, 
when Lilbourne, Stanford, and Swinford were 
visited. 


The Pontypridd board of guardians are about to 
build cottage homes for pauper children, on the 
main road from Llantrissant to Pontypridd, from 
plans by Messrs. Seward and Thomas, of Cardiff. 
The work will be carried out by Messrs. Turner and 
Sons, of Cardiff, at a cost of £7,482. 


The annual meeting of the Monmouthshire 
Antiquarian Society took place at Newland on 
Monday. 


The dredging of the channel of the River Med- 
way has been completed by the Naval authorities. 
The works have cost about twenty-five thousand 
pounds, and heavy battle ships will now be able to 
pass between Chatham and Sheerness at ordinary 
tides with their equipment on board. 


eS 


Holloway’s Pills.—The balsamic nature of Hollo- 
way’s Pills commends them to the favour of debilitated and nervous 
constitutions, which they soon resuscitate. They dislodge all obstruc- 
tions, both in the bowels and elsewhere, and are, on that account, 
much sought after for promoting regularity of action in young fema'es 
and delicate persons. 


DOULTING FREESTOWE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE—The Stone 


from these Quarries is known as 
the “ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work, 


Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


Ave: 15, 18 
CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Land! 
especially for Public Buildings with great , 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIpp} 

SOLE AGENTS for England, | 

J. & A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, }; 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLAK 


T. PETLITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities wit 
greatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear 
rders from the country returned by evening mail on the sam 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and G, 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and €O.,1 
graphers, 23, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 ye 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIO) 
OR WIRING ONLY {"arz 
STRODE & CO, 4: Sombre NW 22 LOND 


New Branch Showrooms:—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. ‘ 


———— 
WM. OLIVER & SON 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNT 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOO! 
MERCHANTS, | 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, 


The most extensive Stock of every kind 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit; 
immediate use. 


—=—— 6 


TENDERS. *® 
*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giv, 


the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of} 
accepted tender: it adds to the value of the informatio 


ie 4) 


| 


| 


Avonmouru.—For the erection of a Customs wat 
house and a boat-house, for the Bristol Docks Commit 
Krauss, A., Bristol (accepted) £620 0 0 


Avonmouru.—For erecting a railway company’s offi 
for the Bristol Docks Committee :— ss 
Krauss, A., Bristol (accepted) £317 8 1) 


Baruam.—For alterations to St. Mary’s Chureh, Bi 


ham :— || 
Dove Bros. ... cee ee sos. 2 STE ao, 
Allen and Sons ‘ 2,672 0 0 
Smith and Sons 2,547 0 0 
Candler, G. and Sons 2,323 0 0 
Peacock Bros.... aoe 2,304 0 ae 
Carmichael, J. oo uae me 2,185 0 0 


BirKENHEAD.—For decorating the assembly roomof 
town hall, for the town council :— 3 
Waite and Sons (accepted) ... ; 
Briackaratu.—For the erection of four dwelling-hou 
with shops at Coombe Farm-lane, Blackheath, for Mr. 
Murray. Mr. J. J. Downes, 11, The Parade, Lewish 
High-road, architect :— Ai 
Lordenand Son... ni see 000) 00 . 
(No competition.) o 
BLACKFRIARS.—For reconstructing the floor and fro 
of warehouse at York-street, Blackfriars-road, for Messt 


J. Clark and Son. Mr. J. J. Downes, 11, The Parad 
Lewisham High-road, architect :— e 


a: 
i 


Dowling, T. . £520 0 0 
Leng, he ee 416 0 0 
Falkner, F. W.... ae os 373 0 0 
Lorden and Son (accepted) ... 371 0 0 


Bournemours.—For house, Knyvyeton-road. Mr. H.1 
Hawker, architect :— ae 
Jenkins and Sons (accepted) £2,150 0 0 
Bournemouru.—For additions to the Lawn. Mr, H.! 
Hawker, architect :— 


George and Harding ... £645 0 0 
a, atkins and Sons ct tee 516 00 
Hoare, W. a ee. Tee 472 0 0 
Walden, F. (accepted) ae 464 0 0— 


Bournemours.—For additions to the Firs Home. M 

H. E. Hawker, architect :-— Sas 
George and Harding £1,070 0 0 
Jenkins and Sons... veo ves | LCS aR 

Hoare, W. (accepted) 1,089 0°70 — 


Bournemoutu.—For terrace houses, Stafford-road. M 
H. E. Hawker, architect :— 


White, lene wees £7,230 0 0 
Jones, W. See 6,666 0 ; 
Walden, F. 6,650 0 0 
James, G. __... S3 wee 6,615 0 4 
George and Harding ve 6,371 0}: _ 
Jenkins and Sons F 6,859 0 " 
Hoare, F., and Sons... 6,148 0 m3 
Lucas ... Hon des 6,095 0 Sh 
Barrow and Entwistle 5 wv B,9800NOE 4 
Hoare, W. (accepted) ©... .. 5,466 0 9 — 
Bournemourn.—For house, Sarrey-road. Mr, H. E 


Hawker, architect :— 


Jenkins and Sons £1,668 ; 4 
James, G aa 1,625 as 
Jones and Sons cies ee ie 
Lueas ... i nae bee os 3 00 
George and Harding 1,49 0 
White ... ose eee 1,475 “aid 
Brewers. 2 Gs 1 ese 1,470 ; BD 
Hoare, F., and Son (accepted) 1,464 


first section 0 


CapoxtTon-Barry.—For carrying out the For the loca 


the Cadoxton private improvement scheme, 
board. Mr. J. Robinson, C.E. :— 
Smith, R., Cardiff (accepted) 


we £2,847 10 2 
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RACTICAL ARCHITECTS. 


2E is a good deal in the word 
ractical” that appeals to most 
Pine anything to do with build- 
he memory of very many recalls 
s of edifices never completed, owing 
t cost; buildings whose founda- 
re shaky, towers half-finished, and 
uses which can never be healthy, 
to imperfect sanitary construction. 
sionally hear of such omissions as 
es, windows, and even doors, and we 
member public buildings, erected 
cost, which have dark, perplexing 
s, badly-lighted halls, staircases 
erely try the respiratory organs, and 
ventilated and draughty courts. 
3 and lecture-halls of defective 
properties add to the long list of 
*s which are pronounced failures. Of 
it is not of much use to argue 
» architect is irresponsible for these 
It is even less an excuse to call to 
aat these edifices, or some of them, 
on designed by eminent architects— 
high artistic powers. To the public 
1ese mistakes of construction are 
iable, and no artistic skill exhibited 
rchitecture will for a moment atone 
errors. The most able art-architect, 
not practical, is regarded with sus- 
ad distrust by the bulk of those who 
architects; his talents and genius 
n order that are too transcendent or 
for ordinary mortals who deal in 
and mortar. Imaginative design, 
efforts in stone and marble, the 
ments of perspective, light and shade 
r, are all beyond the employer, and 
architect attempts to exercise his 
in any of these ways, he is very 
eked. The theoretical architect 
ot an individual in whom the client 
sed to place confidence. He is too 
trying new ‘‘fads” or experimer:ts 
r he has the chance, often at the 
the client. Though he has an un- 
d confidence in his own ideas and 
s, he generally gives little satisfac- 
1 some of his ‘‘ theories ” do not work 
ractice. 
ractical architect comes to his task 
extensive experience with building 
ns. The trades have been learned by 
quaintance with the workshop; the 
ment and yaluation of artificer’s 
ave- given him an insight into 
cal methods of conversion of ma- 
ad the labour on them; he looks at 
ting-out of designs, rather than of 
ttistic treatment and principles. 
of an abstract embodiment of ideas, 
1g presents, in his mind, rather a 
-out of various trades—a matter of 
brickwork and masonry, carpenter’s 
er’s work, materials and labour. It 
.at more from the point of view of 
actor and quantity surveyor. The 
he constructor may be apparent, yet 
‘y of scientific construction has not 
empting as to lead to the display of 
But it is rather by the grasp of facts 
‘es that the practical architect obtains 
» and these we desire now to say 
§ about. The architect whose 
3¢ of the business has been gathered 
ntirely from reading, study, and 
3, 18 unprepared to enter into a work- 
Surveyor’s view of building. For 
®, at least, he is diffident to pass an 


n anything so technical or practical 
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as to the difference of cost between brick and 
stone, or on any matter of heating or drain- 
age. His answers are general, and evasive 
of practical issues. On these points the prac- 
tical architect has decidedly the advantage. 

And what is the kind of preparation 
needed to fit a man for the practical part of 
the profession, and is it such that it can be 
acquired without compelling a young man to 
pass half his earlier days in the office of the 
surveyor or builder? We may answer that 
the equipment of a practical man resolyes 
itself into a knowledge of methods, labour, 
and cost. What to do under certain cir- 
cumstances, and the best way of perform- 
ing the work cannot be learned by seeing 
work actually executed. The reason.of such- 
and-such an operation is not disclosed to the 
inexperienced apprentice in the mysteries of 
the craft. Nor can he learn them from 
treatises. Take, for example, foundations on 
yielding soils. The most desirable mode of 
forming a foundation on a shifting soil, such 
as sand, by preventing the “‘ flow” of the soil, 
or spreading laterally, is a principle. The 
architect ought to know how to accomplish 
it in the best way. Experience tells him 
that if he extends the base of his footings by 
grillage or piles, or by massive layers of 
timber, he may safely venture to build on 
quicksand or soils of a soft character. Or 
piles, supporting a thick layer of concrete, 
may be equally as good and less expensive. 
The amount of weight that a square foot of 
foundation will bear on such a soil must be 
known before any plan or specification can 
be made, and if the safe-bearing power of 
quicksand is from 3 to 1 ton per square foot, 
it will be easy to determine the spread of the 
foundation. Speaking of foundations, the 
methods of increasing the bearing power of 
soils are several, such as increasing the 
depth, draining the soil, piling, compacting 
by stone or short piles, layers of sand, and 
any one of these would suggest itself to the 
practical man. The area required for a 
foundation to bear safely a given weight can 
be determined by dividing the latter by the 
safe load per foot. The weight in lbs. per 
cubic foot of masonry, the maximum hori- 
zontal pressure of wind, the effect of wind on 
towers and chimneys, square and round, are 
points at once grasped by the practical de- 
signer of structures, and are thought of 
when the foundations are being considered. 
The maximum pressure per unit of area on 
the side of the foundation which has the 
centre of pressure would be a necessary fact. 
Certain equations will give the actual pres- 
sure on both sides of the structure. 

Loads, or the weights borne by floors and 
girders, are of necessityimportant data, which 
the architect should remember almost as 
well as he does his multiplication table. It 
may be as well to remember, for instance, 
that the weight of a dwelling-floor, including 
the movable load on it, is about 20lb. per 
square foot; that of public buildings 45 to 
50lb. per foot ; that of warehouse-floors from 
150 to 2001b. per square foot. The floors of 
crowded theatres, churches, or assembly 
halls have often the same amount of weight 
upon them as the last. Then there are the 
weights of roofs for different materials and 
angles. 

In estimating, the practical architect has 
considerable advantage over him who has 
not gone farther than the design of buildings, 
After all, cost is an important factor, and one 
which ordinary architects cannotafford to treat 
with indifference. To be able to talk about 
a building in relation to the number of rods 
or yards of brickwork. or masonry, cubic 
feet of timber, and superficial extent of 
flooring it contains, is a great aid, however 
commonplace. To be able to look ata 
design as a matter- of quantities and 
prices is to take a rather low view of the 
art, but it is one of essential value to the 
architect in practice. The art architect is 


isatisfied if he can anticipate the ultimate 
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effect—he looks at the design as a completed 
whole, he is a synthesist ; the quantity sur- 
veyor, on the contrary, analyses, and to his 
mind the design is resolved into items of 
masonry, joinery, and other trades. 

The knack of analysing trades is of un- 
questionable value; but it is a neglected 
branch. The data for estimating the amounts 
of ingredients to produce any required 
quantity of mortar may be mentioned. Very 
few are prepared with this knowledge from 
experience. ‘To know, for instance, how 
many cubic yards of mortar can be made 
from a barrel of lime paste and three barrels 
of sand is one of the things a practical man 
has at his finger-ends. He knows it will 
make about half a cubic yard. He also 
knows at a guess how much mortar is 
required for a cubic yard of stone walling or 
brickwork ; that in close-joint ashlar the 
proportion of mortar to the cube yard is only 
‘04, while in brickwork with ordinary joints 
the quantity of mortar will be °35 to °40 of a 
yard, the same as for rough rubble. 
The analysis of the cost of a cubic yard of 
mortar, or of brickwork, each depending on 
the quantities of ingredients or brick used 
is one of those mental qualifications which 
distinguish the practical from the theoretical 
man. LKyvery locality will, of course, differ 
in some respects :s to labour, - cost of 
material, size of br. :ks; but in estimating 
some general data ca’ be obtained. Thus a 
thousand bricks will require ‘80 to ‘90 of a 
cubic yard of mortai if laid with ordinary 
thickness of joint, and only ‘45 to ‘55 if the 
joints are but Hin. thick. 

The practical architect knows not only 
how to analyse his building into quan- 
tities, but he can specify with accuracy. 
How very few candothis? Weknow archi- 
tects who get their quantity surveyors to 
write the specification, or even depute their 
clerk to copy a form and fill in the require- 
ments. To write a specification properly a 
man must know not only the qualities of 
materials, but the methods of workmanship 
and labour required. How, for instance, 
can a specification of brickwork be written, 
unless the writer knows the manufacture 
and qualities of bricks, their composition and 
strength, the composition and qualities of 
limes and cements, bond, and the principles 
of masonry? Still less possible is it to write 
a good specification of joiner’s work without 
knowing the market brands and qualities of 
timber, deals, and battens, the operations of 
joinery, and the requirements of good con- 
struction, in addition to the requirements of 
the building and special class of fittings. 

The increasing number of manufactures 
and specialities connected with building form 
an important branch of the practical archi- 
tect’s equipment. Take, for example, terra- 
cotta. Up to the present time the architect 
has been obliged to rely on the manufactures 
of imperfect quality. Shrinkage in burning, 
delay in obtaining the blocks, twisted lines, 
are some of the accidents which attend this 
class of material. The modeller and the 
pattern-maker haye been confined to opera- 
tions which do not affect the actual results. 
The hollow blocks turned out of the kiln 
with seams and imperfections of form are 
filled up with concrete, which expands and 
fractures them. Now the skilled labour, 
formerly expended in making moulds, is 
employed in working and perfecting the 
actual clay block as if it were a block of 
stone, and by the patented improvements 
of Messrs. Doulton and Co. the blocks are 
turned out like wrought stone, ready for 
fixing without the ‘‘doctoring up” and 
chiselling to which they are generally 
subjected after burning. The most delicate 
mouldings, mullions, cornices, and tracery 
can be produced, and glazed to suit the 
surface and colour desired by the architect. 
The mode of manufacture which substitutes 
a solid perforated block for the hollow 
concrete-filled form, and which subjects it 
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to mechanical pressure while in the moist|and other documents is evident. If the | fate has never been clearly ascertained. ( 
clay and to various finishing processes, has | contractor has no case against the employer | memorandum as to finding his skeleton 0 
rendered it possible for the architect to use| for inaccuracies in the plans and specifica- | large vault underground at Minster I 
terracotta just as he does stone, to employ | tion, he can claim against the architect for | given in the history of the place. The 
it for shafts and in the most delicate works| negligence or error in the preparation of house has no trace of a military charac 
without the slightest fear of its failure. |documents upon which the tender has’ been | b&mg 80 entirely ruined now has little 
Only those who take the trouble to keep based; alsoif he cannot show reasonable skill the refectory windows of immediate int 
pace with improved processes and appliances | in the design or plans, or neglects to discharge ue obese Che rged nab however, is 1 
are able to obtain the most successful|his duty towards his employer, or allows plait cecamalies a rie Ps wl 
results. improper materials to be used, he renders tersectionot ths cross, and ees chon a i 
himself liable. These are disqualifications|than the nave. Four piers—two entir 
bed a jury will apie ie sees at ee prope tached and two partly so—support th 
value. e nature o e contract is the | inside the main walls, with which they a 
point that a judge and jury would take into | nected by a small diagonally -set a 
consideration. If a client required a plan | ©48¢, forming, as it were, four hagioscopes 
prepared for a particular purpose, and the | Views either way from the nave into th 
architect failed to fulfil the intention, he | S°Pt and from them into the choir. ‘The 
would, no doubt, be held responsible; but nae is el oe nits is 
if the plans were the joint result of} etches of the church and a plan lasers 
employer and architect, and they did not |r. Pite’s sketch book. Mr. J. L 
answer the purpose intended, it is extremely | R ‘A., restored the church and add me 
doubtful whether the architect could be made pulpit and reredos. ‘The founder’s (rich 
responsible on the ruling in the case of ‘‘Hall| tomb stands in the south transept, and 
y. Burke.” In the majority of agreements, | stalls remain in the nave and are ‘admi 
yerbal or implied, between architects and| plain examples. The tomb, though we 
their clients, the first-named assumption | for in so far as further mutilation is conce 
holds good. Plans and specifications are in urgent need of repair, or the side tow: 
ae for a certain building, the employer ri will fall out with the capping no 
eaves the matter entirely to his professional : : a 
adviser, and relies ‘ion his skill and dis- aha toe the road to Burford, 
charge of duty. The building is imperfect, ae ee aps aoe : a pipes: a if 
r failure of some portion occurs owing t ch and; mane: a 
“ Pp $ owing to | taken from the farmyard to the right of 1 
neglect, ene the feline’ naturally seeks| road. The church, dedicated to St. N 
compensation or claims damages. has been rather over-res 4) 
The importance of making a provision for | some time or other, ‘the awe 
errors or omissions in drawings which form | considerably raised, the bases of the arcat 
part of a contract is obvious, and a clause | being almost buried. Adjoining the ch 
to this effect should be included in the | parclose, or chantry, and underneath 
contract. The following is a form for one | What coarse cinque-foiled arch. In th 
that has been suggested :—‘‘ The contractor wall of this chapel reclines an effigy | 
agrees to make no claim against the proprietor Borie ibe ante. - untog Hear a 
an respect of any error, discrepancy, omission Se et oan oe 2 Au 
; é : : { ? paramour of the “ 
or insufficiency in the said drawings, or 0n| Charles. Two lights of the window al 
the ground that any portions of the works|tomb are filled with the original gla: 
shown upon the said drawings are of unsuit- | ancient stone altar in this church occt 
able or of insufficient design, dimensions, or | proper position, and a shrine, or chantr 
materials, and the said contractor agrees to | in the north transept remains in sifu. “ 
supply and execute all additional materials wood in pulpit is a good piece of solid 
and workmanship, if any, which may be re- work; but the sanctus bell turret is ve 
quired by reason of such errors, discrepancies, The » Cross ) Over the porch, which fi 
omissions, &c., and such shall be deemed to Parker’s Siem - ae bypket 
be part of the works to be done under this chanel zm welt pate oat ere ye 
contract, and to be covered by the contract ae ar tom), Wilh q2ea> 
sum.” A provision to this effect would save Beneath those rugged elms, that yow ice 
a great deal of after-disagreement by throw- Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
ing the responsibility on the contractor, who, The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
to protect himself, would be compelled in | Their resting-places are marked by som 
many cases to add a percentage for con- | tombs, that in the centre of the God’s Ac 
tingencies of this description, especially when | ofunusualshape, of Late Renaissance styl 
the plans and specifications appeared to be | vases along the top. Similar Renaissan 
hastily prepared or defective. We should exist in Burford churchyard. Sir Richa 
rather be inclined to word the clause a little judge of the Common Pleas, lived in # 
differently—to the effect that before signing 
the contract, the contractor should examine 
and compare plans and specifications, and 
point out any discrepancy, or omission, or 
insufficiency that he might discover in them 
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INACCURATE PLANS. 


[> an a-chitect liable for any incorrectness 
in his plans? From the general view 
held amongst the profession no very definite 
opinion can be gathered. Errors due to 
negligence are not usually of very con- 
siderable moment, and are often discovered 
before any cost has been incurred. Extras 
may be allowed in some cases, as, for 
example, should the foundations require to 
be taken down to a lower level than shown 
on the sections, or a wall made thicker than 
shown on the plans. It would be absurd 
to contend that the architect’s plans and 
specifications should be perfect under all 
circumstances, or that no deviations should 
- be found necessary to be made from them. 
Hence it is laid down that an employer is 
not liable for mistakes in plans and specifi- 
cations, no warranty being implied on the 
part of theemployer. The case of ‘‘Thorn vy. 
Lord Mayor of London,” where the plaintiff 
entered into a contract: with the City 
authorities to construct a bridge over the 
Thames according to certain plans and 
specifications prepared by the engineer 
of the Corporation, is cited. It was found 
that the method proposed in the plans 
of forming the caissons and foundations 
could not be carried out, and the contractor 
adopted another plan, with the consent of 
the engineer, and sought to recover the 
expenditure he had been put to in carrying 
out the plans, It was held there was no 
warranty on the part of the defendants that 
the plans could be carried out in all respects. 
This decision has perhaps given rise to an 
idea that the architect or engineer is 
exempted from any liability on this score; 
that as there is no warranty implied on the 
part of employer, therefore there is none 
implied on the part of the architect. But he 
stands in a different position in relation to 
the employer. He must display a ‘‘ reason- 
able degree of skill and care,” for if any 
damage is suffered by his employer on 
account of his negligence or want of skill 
he is held responsible. But we know that 
this liability is disputed by many. There 
is a generally received opinion that the 
architect does not warrant the correct- 
ness or practicability of his plans and 
specifications, or bills of quantities; that 
any errors or inaccuracies are pardonable 
unless they arise from fraudulent intention. 
Under this conviction we find clauses in- 
serted which throw any discrepancy or 
mistake on the contractor, or do not hold the 
architect liable for errors found in any of 
“the documents. 

The law has certainly not expressed 
itself very clearly on the point in ques- 
“tion. In one instance where a surveyor 
‘gaye an inaccurate valuation for the pur- 
pose of mortgage, it was decided that 
the was liable for the loss occasioned to 
the firm who negotiated the advance on 
the strength of his valuation, the judge 
holding that if one supplies anything for a 

given purpose, he is liable independently of 
contract if the thing supplied is so unfitted 
for the purpose as to cause damage to the 
person using it. In this case there was 
no contract between the yaluer and the 


brook Church, a mile away, with ef 
clining one above the other. Sir Edmw 
place is thereon said to have been: 
‘Tp life and death made both beloved and d 
To God and menn, and ever famous heer; 
Blesed in soule, in bodie, goods, and name 
‘And plenteous plants by a most yerteous 


Burford, another village on the V 
was reached about one, when lunch wai 
the hospitable Bull Hotel, a rare old- 
hostelry, having a brick facade dating 
days of Queen Anne. The Priory 
first seen, and here Mr. John 1h. - 
A.R.H.A., took a photogray grou 
party. ‘The beautiful chape attache 
old mansion is very much more Tul 
when we saw the building five years 
indeed, is so far gone now, that rebuilt 
can save it. The entire loss of 80 
example of the English Renaissanc? 


House in the 17th century, in the 


Charles I. Itwas the Manor of the Fet 
whose grand monuments are to be seen: 
to a view to their correction or explanation, 
no claim or allowance being made afterwards. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXCUR- 
SION INTO OXFORDSHIRE.—III. 


[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


HURSDAY’S proceedings began by a rail- 
way journey to Witney, from whence, by 
carriages, the excursionists proceeded at once to 
Minster Lovell, which lies to the right in a hollow 
below the main road to Burford. Minster 
originally was the name of the place, but the 
venerable priory, now in ruins, obtained its name 
from its foundress, Maude Lovell, in the reign of 
King John. Lord Lovell built his seat here in 
Ap. 1400. His successor, Frances Viscount | much to be regretted, for as & special 
Lovell, a Lancastrian, became odious to his party | style and also asan instance of a detach 
by taking office under Richard III., hence the | chapel joined to the house by @ el 
tiator ee sh I 1 ey rhyme which led to the execution of its author, building has no equal. As a piece 0 
BOBOMP WOES oe? ima Gra M €| William Collingbourne, a Wiltshire sheriff :— work it has its faults unquestionably, 
latter were losers, inasmuch as they] «The cat, the rat, and Lovell that dog, rule all| curious to see how well the wor! 
advised their client to adyance a sum of| England under the hog.”? He was attainted on together, notwithstanding the contin 
money to the mortgagor, who appointed the | the accession of Henry VII., but escaped and neglect to which the place haa been su 
yaluer. The bearing of this case on plans| fled to Flanders, In 1487 he returned, but his |so many generations, A plan and vi 
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tch of the main gable of the chapel, 
und given in the Burtpinc News for 
r 25th, 1885, when we gave the history 
ce and an account of its builder. In 
the week before last (Aug. 8, 1890) we 
| Burford Church, and gave a plan of 
ng with a description written by the 
George Edmund Street, R.A. We 
1 to find the sacred fabric still so 
kept. ‘The west window has been 
_stained glass by Mr. Kempe, who has 
is Jesse tree groups into large panels 
ylass borderings running through the 
This has the advantage of marking 
rk from the old glass in the traceried 
the window, but the effect of the 
general tone of the new glass as com- 
n the amber colouring of the ancient 
ry unsatisfactory: either one without 
is charming in its way, but they don’t 
yer at all well. Mr. Sedding has 
ntly added a plain ceiling in oak to 
a1 over the undercroft. The vicar, 
he aid of:an architect, has care- 
ored the south aisle of the choir. 
‘rich in archeology and venerable in 
r the Synod of 685, by which Malmes- 
y was enhanced with extensive lands 
rd, in Wilts. This ancient borough 
ene of the battle between Ethelbald 
red in 752. The burgesses had a 
sal, and formerly possessed the right 
‘in Wychwood Forest for one day in 
, aright commuted in 1593 for a pair 
ind a fawn, formally demanded with 
emnities by an elected boy and girl 
1 from the keepers of the forest on 
day afternoon. The old houses of the 
3 seen, but some have been altered. 
of the bridge and houses see Burtp1nc 
August 7, 1885. Shipton was passed 
f the party who returned to Oxford by 
We give a view of the church, 
spire, and a sketch of the Dovecote 
ton Court, an Elizabethan house of 
rtance. Mr. Street restored the church. 
ford we print to-day our sketch of the 
ry house situated at the bottom of the 
t. It is a very good example, and 
dicate a French origin by the type of 
ich it illustrates. The ‘‘ trippers”’ 
) Witney by rail, reaching the Mitre 
t o'clock after a long but instructive 
ble day’s outing. 
| programme opened by an exceed- 
amt drive through the best suburb of 


Bavarians a grateful people had determined to 
erect a worthy home, was ultimately left unpaid 
for. Parliament ignored its liability, and the 
projected palace was finished after Marlborough’s 
death out of private moneys which he provided 
for the purpose—some £10,000 a year, which 
Vanbrugh said the duke had left for the duchess 
“to spoil Blenheim in her own way.’? The 
history of the building bristles with petty 
squabbles, ducal niggardliness, and malicious 
malpractices. Vanbrugh was very badly treated, 
spending much of his own means to carry on the 
work ; he never even received his fees, while he 
also lost his capital, besides his salary. The 
duchess, that termagant ‘‘old Sarah,’ at last 
became so bitter in her treatment of the architect 
that she wrote an order refusing to permit him 
to inspect the execution of his design. Many 
of the workmen also never received their wages. 
The duke died before his house was finished. 
The plan of the palace itself is well known, and 
its architecture is unquestionably imposing, from 
its great size, scale, and varied outline, though 
excessively heavy and overladen with massive 
detail. The general effect gave occasion to the 
architect’s epitaph : ‘‘ Lie heavy on him, Earth, 
for he laid many a heavy load on thee’? The 
house forms three sides of a square, inclosing a 
court, and the quadrangle is entered from the 
east side by an arch, decorated with an em- 
blematic sculpture of a lion grappling with a 
cock. The hall extends the whole height of the 
building, with Thornhill’s ceiling, illustrating, 
in an allegorical fashion, the Battle of Blenheim. 
This interior is exceedingly imposing, and must 
be acknowledged a work of taste and good pro- 
portion, in which there is a considerable reserve 
exhibited, considering the circumstances under 
which it was designed and the age in which it 
was built. The great dining-room is filled with 
pictures by Rubens and Vandyke, with tapestries 
illustrative of Marlborough’s exploits. The 
furniture is rich to a degree, and the old china 
in fhe cabinets was used in the Court of Queen 
Anne. The saloon, with walls and ceiling—a 
masterpiece by Laguerre, painted in imitation of 
relief, is an unsurpassed work of its kind with 
architecture. The state drawing-room, en- 
riched with tapestry, painted on in perspective, 
is less spacious, but well-harmonises with the 
rest ; and the library, 183ft. long, occupying the 
S.W. front, and originally intended as a picture 
gallery, is an exceedingly spacious and highly 
elaborated apartment, containing comparatively 
few books. The grand new organ, to stand in 
the centre bay of this library, is in course ofcon- 
ae T. G. Jackson’s High School Sa tae yin the oh saree oe nomen 
r. G. G. Scott’s Col di alker. rawing e instrument w 
left Mr. G. E. hate pee tnes, illustrated by an elevation at the Royal Academy 
SS. Philip and James to Woodstock, | Exhibition, just closed. The chapel of the 
church of the parish was at once in- palace was aiso seen. The Ionic Temple of 
Che sculptured E.E. caps to the south| Diana in the private garden was designed by 
the building are the most interesting | Sit Wm. Chambers. ‘he new boat-house was 
Che poor Classic western tower is not | Ulustrated in the Burrpine News, April 5, 1889. 
, neither can it be called picturesque. The church of St. Mary Kidlington, about a 
Blomfield, A.R.A. » rebuilt the north | mile east of Woodstock-road, is a large cruciform 
reade about twelve years ago, pulling | building with a central tower and sleek spire. 
ideous Late 18th century work which] The building- is chiefly Decorated in style, and 
figured the fabric. His east window | has some admirable specimens of Late Gothic 
re very fairly good, and the ancient| work about it, such as the three-light east 
seventy years’ service as a wash-tub, | window of the north transept with good niches 
estored to its proper use. The south | for figures in the reveals inside on corbels. The 
> church and the arcade on that side | cinque-foiled and ogre-headed piscina by the side 
outwards considerably, and would be | shows the connection of the window with an altar. 
er for a few buttresses with an arch or| There was also an altar in the south transept 
1 over to take the thrust of the main | under the east window with a recess for a sedile. 
» church inclosure is a picture of neat- | Over the lofty nave is a Perpendicular clerestory 
he people may well be proud of their | with a contemporary roof, and, as at Coggs, which 
gtaveyard. An old Jacobean stair- | we illustrated last week, the arcade has no caps. 
post-office was seen, and the manor- | The chancel inclines very much on plan towards 
Old Woodstock close by. The|the south. It contains some old plain stalls with 
ts then paid the usual fee of a| fronts made up of ancient bench-ends. The 
ch charged to the public, and like chapel south of the choir has an extremely beau- 
cheap-trippers’’ entered the great | tiful Decorated four-light window, with a carved 
nspect the Duke of Marlborough’s | man’s head in the centre of the rose of the head. 
magnificent house, Blenheim Palace. | In this chapel are some good incised memorial 
‘and clever monstrous and grand man- | slabs of simple design, with fillings of black and 
r John Vanburgh’s biggest work, and, | red mastic, dated 1665. The pulpit is of carved 
‘masterpiece. He obtained the com- | oak dating from Elizabeth. The absence of an 
tough the fame he had won by his | aisle on the north gives an unusual elevation out- 
pemeetle paren The Palace was| side. Close to the church is a small hospital or 
; 9, and in 1714 no less than|almshouse, erected by Sir Wm. Morton, 1671; 
ad been paid by the Treasury, while, | but the building is of no special interest beyond 
‘Sum, about £60,000 were due by the } being simple and suitable. 
ee rh eres ae shell} Water Bacon HEE eee rit eae eee 
€n Queen Anne died, and | near the Cherwell and dates from James I. when 
monument of the glorious actions of | it was built, though it looks of earlier, workman- 
shill, Duke of Marlborough, for whose | ship with Tudor-like windows. The nave of the 
ver the allied armies of the French and chapel is 25ft. long and the chancel 16ft. The 


fittings are in a Renaissance style with poppy- 
heads to the pew-ends; a very good screen and 
capital pulpit. The house to which the chapel 
belongs is a perfect specimen of the Elizabethan 
period, with its courtyard, entrance gate, and de- 
tached wing all in their original state; over the 
entrance is the date 1585. Lord Lovelace lived 
here during the Civil War, and the place must 
have been of some importance at one time. Now 
it stands over the fields away from the high 
road, with only a rough track leading to it, and 
is used as a farm-house. The building is, how- 
ever, well cared for, and contains some good 
panelling in the large rooms. In detail the 
work is coarse but effective. Here, in front 
of the house, Mr. J. A. Robinson photographed 
a group of the party, about thirty in number. 
With Water Eaton, one of the most interesting 
pieces of domestic work seen during the week, 
closed the excursion of Friday, and an early start 
home was made by the coaches to be in time for 
the final dinner at the Mitre Hotel in Oxford. 
The proceedings suffered considerably from the 
absence of the older members of the excursion 
party, who in past years have contributed so 
much to the success of these occasions. No 
guests were invited, and although the usual toasts 
were carried with enthusiasm, there was an 
evident want of heartiness, Which was accounted 
for by one speaker from Ireland as due to the 
‘‘absence of so many familiar old faces which he 
saw around him.’? ‘This bull brought down the 
house, but the evening was not a success. On 
Saturday some of the party left early, but others 
remained to inspect the remainder of the colleges 
not seen on Monday, including St. John’s 
College, where Inigo Jones’s arcaded building 
affords unquestionably the gem of Renaissance 
work within the limits of the University, and 
illustrates his power and refined skillas a cultured 
architect who had studied the buildings of 
Florence to advantage. We shall illustrate a 
drawing of one of the doorways from this college 
next week, from the pencil of Mr. Phené Spiers. 
Worcester College was also seen, with its 
beautiful decorations and fittings, erected about 
28 years ago from the designs of the late 
William Burges, that Master of Gothic design. 
Here his work in the Renaissance shows what a 
genius of detail he was, and how thoroughly he 
carried out his labour of love, making the thought 
prevalent in it throughout the keynote of one 
vast Te Deum, working in all created things in 
his scheme, Time has toned the work down here 
as in the great hall of the same college, which he 
also decorated ; but his art is living still, replete 
with personality perhaps, but as thorough and as 
true as the artist was himself, His glass here is 
the least successful part of the work he did. The 
gardens of this college are among the most 
charming in the city. 

Among the accompanying sketches is a view 
of the Pilgrim House at Deddington, visited by 
the Association on the Banbury excursion. It 
stands close to the church, and has some nice 
detail about it. Inside in the tower of the house, 
is a curious old wooden staircase with square 
newels of Jacobean character, well worth a note 
in any architect’s sketch-book. From Wroxton 
Church, visited on the same occasion, we give a 
bit of iron railing from the tomb of William 
Pope, dated 1631, and from Hanwell Church, an 
odd old English font cover, which some people 
managed toadmire. The fittings of the churches 
of Oxfordshire will not compare with those of 
Norfolk, more particularly with those seen by 
the Architectural Association last year round 
King’s Lynn; but the buildings themselves are, 
on the whole, far better cared for than in Kast 
Anglia, and generally speaking, the restoration 
work has been well carried out. The two pulpits 
illustrated to-day from the Latin Chapel of Christ 
Church Cathedral, and the Convocation House, 
Oxford, are shown from two admirable pencil 
drawings lent us by Mr. T. Maclaren. 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—X. 


By Banister Fuercusr, Jun., A.R.LB.A. 


PALAIS DES INDUSTRIES DIYERSES. 


HE building which has been set apart for 
Groupes divers Francais and Groups divers 
Etrangers is formed of one |arge division and two 
wings, which join the Galeries Rapp and Desaix 
respectively. The main building is given up 
almost entirely to French industries, the wings 
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Pha DU PALAIS DES EXPOSITIONS DIVERSES. 


to foreign countries (see No. 31 from L’Archi- | roofing of the type shown, of which there are 
tecture). seven bays running east and west on each side of 

The Palais does not touch the Machinery the ‘30-métre gallery.’? There are 21 intervals 
Hall, but is separated from it by an open space, | between the principals in each of the seven bays 
which is roofed in and now used for an exhibition | on each side of the 30-métre gallery to the main 
of railway carriages. ‘The main building, which | division, and 16 divisions in each of the three 
extends the whole width of the Champ de Mars, | bays to the wings. ‘The roofs have a span of 
is 1,344ft. long by 626ft. wide, and the wings, | 82ft. centre to centre of standards. The main 
which are on the same central axis as the Fine division is connected to the wings by a vestibule 
Arts and Liberal Arts building, are 403ft. long 49ft. in width, running at right angles to the 
by 344ft. wide. The main pbuilding is, however, | axis of the Champ de Mars, across the centre of 
divided down its centre in the central axis of the | the central dome, with four junction domes along 
Champ de Mars by a gallery called the 30-matre|its length. The roofs to the wings of the 
gallery, from which gallery, by entrances of | ‘‘ Palais des Expositions Diverses”’ are of the same 


different design, on which great care has been | form as those to the “‘ Palais’’ itself. All round | gr 


bestowed by the architects, access is obtained to | the open space in front of the Palais there are 
all the French manufacturing industries. The restaurants formed, abutting on the open space, 
main building is composed of ridge-and-furrow with decorated terracotta friezes above the 
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columns; these restaurants have cellars 
them. Considering the roofs and their su 
and first of all their supports, we find (see 
and 33 from Engineering) that they are iro! 
standards, measuring about 2ft. 1}in. by ft 
with plates of the latter width -35in. thic 
front, they are formed of iron Jattic 
framing, with angle irons 23in. by 23in. by 
horizontal angle irons (double, see 
2-36in, by 2°36in. by *24in., and diagoné 
2:36in. by ‘24in., attached by gusset 
at the angles to the angle-irons 

These standards are 26ft. high, and ar 
about 9$2ft. apart. The height #4 
ound to the top of the roof-truss 
To the top of the purlins, of which there 
on each side of the ridge purlin, are sect 
double rafters which support the heavy 
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m and the roof covering, which is} of the lantern being filled wi latora."& It } ri 
7 t 1 g filled with ventilators. ~ It} riveted together by two angle-irons on each 
femstch-boarding and zinc sheeting. | will be seen that the roof-truss is formed of*up- side with a plate between them. The cross 
i a lft. 7in. apart. The venti- | rights (No. 34) composed of a wide web with a| bracing is composed of angle-irons bolted on | 
ected by the upper and lower portions | covering piece on each side, and the whole] each side of the web. Sse. Eni _ \ 
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blocks, the paving is done by special con 
for such work, who generally have a s 
contract with the Board. It may be 
that the charge for work done by a local 
vestry will be about 10 per cent. beyonch 
would cost the builder. ‘The average ch) 
a hoarding license is 28. 6d. per month, | 
vestries charge 2s. 6d. at each renewal, oj 
not. In London, and in many provincia} 
there is a growing disposition to refus) 
cations for cellar-flaps, rolling ways, 4 
and when granted it is under a special ag; 
which treats them as temporary easem j 
vocable by reasonable notice. The list of} 
and district boards in London may be 4; 
the ‘London Post-Office Directory.” | 
the work isin the country, the estimate’ 
invariably apply to the local authority fc 
of the by-laws before he completes his; 
All the information about local author: 
their charges should be carefully pres: 
good order for future use. In makin 
mate, some considerations will « 
local powers,; which. will require 
differing according to circumstances. | 
quantities are supplied, the architect ; 
quantity surveyor are expected to 4 
the construction and arrangement req) 
the local authorities, and all the « 
has to do is to attach prices. — 
quantities are a part of the contr, 
neglect of this foresight will probab! 
extra work, for which the builder will 
vide, and which must be paid for by the 
owner. When the quantities are 4 


3. All drains shall be constructed of good, 
sound, glazed, stoneware pipes, an jointed with 
cement, unless special patent j oints or iron pipes 
are used; the joints must be made water-tight, 
and that part of the drain laid near or under the 
house or other building shall be surrounded with 
concrete. 

4, The person executing such drainage works 
shall give notice to the surveyor that the drains 
are laid, and every part. of such drain shall 
remain uncovered until such surveyor or other 
authorised officer of the Board, shall have 
examined the same and sanctioned its being 
covered up, such examination to be made 
within 24 hours after such notice shall have been 
given. The officer inspecting shall, if he think 
fit, require the person executing such drainage 
works to fill in the drain under the inspection 
of such officer. An entry shall be made by such 
surveyor or other officer that such examination 
has been made in a register to be provided for the 
purpose. 

5. Each drain shall be cut off from the main 
sewer by a ventilated intercepting trap, provided 
with means of inspection ; such trap to be marked 
T on plan. The opening for ventilation to be 
situated on that side of the trap nearest the 
building. 

6. Every drain shall be well and effectually 
ventilated by means of iron or lead pipes not less 
than 3in. in diameter, without bends or angles if 
possible, fitted with air-tight joints, and shall 
discharge into the open air at the highest con- 
venient point, clear of windows or other openings 
and of chimneys; such pipes to be marked V on 
plan. : 
7. All drain connections shall be formed with 
curved or oblique junctions. 

g. All houses and premises shall be well and 
sufficiently supplied with water. The cisterns, 
services, supply pipes, and all other fittings shall 
be so arranged that it shall not be possible to 
draw water for drinking, culinary, or other 
domestic purposes from any cistern or pipe sup- 
plying a water-closet, slop-sink, or urinal. Every 
cistern shall be fixed in an accessible position for 
cleansing, and shall be provided with a close-fit - 
ting cover. 

9. Water-closets shall be lighted direct from 
and ventilated direct into the open air. Every 
water-closet apparatus is to be self-cleansing, 
provided with an adequate flush of water and a 
ventilated siphon-trap connected to the soil-pipe 
by means of a sound and suitable j oint. All soil- 
pipes to be constructed of lead or iron, with air- 
tight joints, ventilated, connected direct with the 
drain without a siphon trap, and a far as possible 
fixed outside the building. If the soil-pipe is of 
necessity placed inside, it must be of lead. Such 
pipe to be marked W on plan. 

10. Waste pipes from sinks, baths, lavatories, 
or other such places shall be trapped at the out- 
go of the receptacle and made to discharge 
outside over gully traps. Waste pipes from 
cisterns and from safes shall discharge into the 
open air. 

11. Every rain-water pipe shall be made to 
discharge above the water-level of a stoneware 
siphon gully. Such pipes to be marked R on 
plan. 

12. Subject to the foregoing regulations, all the 
materials used and the workmanship employed 
shall be such as the surveyor shall approve, and 
his directions in these respects and as to the 
general construction, execution, and conduct of 
the work shall be implicitly followed. 

CLERK To THE Boarp. 

Some of them also issue to builders applying 
for permission to build or drain a schedule of the 
rates they charge for the work they do. Most of 
the Metropolitan authorities supply and lay the 
drain from the sewer as far as the front walls of 
forecourt, vault, or house. Some only connect 
with sewer, and lay two or three lengths of pipe, 
and they all reinstate the road and footway. In 
the country the practice varies in all manner of 
ways. The usual process after application made 
is for the surveyor to estimate the value of drain 
and making good paving and road, and to inform 
the builder, who deposits the amount before com- 
mencing the work. Ifthe deposited sum exceeds 
the expenditure the balance is returned. 
Generally the charges are based upon a 
schedule of prices, which is tendered upon 
periodically. |The contractors work under it, 
being supervised by an officer of the local 
authority ; in other cases the vestry buys 
its materials and employs its own workmen. In 
thoroughfares paved with asphalte or wood 


NOTES ON BUILDING PRICES.—VI. 
By Joun LEANING. 
Tis commonly the practice in a pill of quan- 
tities, or a properly prepared specification, to 
define the treatment of provisional sums, in 
respect of packing, carriage, profit, and fixing. 
Provisions will be found either all together at the 
beginning of the specification or bill of quantities, 
or at the end of the particular trade to which they 
may be referred. Sometimes such list has at its 
head: ‘‘On all things for which a sum is pro- 
vided, allow for packing and carriage.’’ When 
no specific mention of these occur, they may 
properly be considered as included in the pro- 
visional sum. A clause should settle the question 
of trade discounts. The following will do it : 

“Tf contractor desires a profit on any of the 
following provisional sums, he is to add it to 
the sum-in each case, and such of these amounts 
as are not used will be deducted with such 
profits from the amount of contract. P.C. or net 
cost shall mean the net-cost after deducting from 
the list-price the trade discount; but not the dis- 
count for cash.’’ 

In some specifications or quantities a view 
quite different to that here taken is set forth, as 
follows: ‘‘In all cases where letters ‘P.C.’ are 
made use of in this specification, they are intended 
to imply the published catalogue price and the 
architect shall be empowered, if he thinks proper, 
to order the articles of any special manufacturer 
to the full value of sum named.” 

Another mode of treatment is provided for 
thus: ‘‘ All provisional items shall include 10 per 
cent. profit for the contractor, calculated on the 
net amount after deducting the trade discount.’’ 

In default of a definition clause, it is often 
maintained that ‘‘ P.C.,’’ or ‘‘ prime cost,’’ means 
trade list price—unreasonably enough; but the 
contention is often successful. In these times of 
close competition, many builders put no profit on 
provisional sums, trusting to their native in- 
genuity to cajole or delude the architect, or 
reckoning upon his ignorance of trade usage to 
get the trade discount. If a contractor wants 
profit, this is not always safe. On such an item 
as the following it is generally admitted that a 
profit will be allowed on the measured items which 
go to make up that expenditure, and no profit 
need be added: ‘‘ Provide for extra works £50.”’ 
Sometimes a number in trade list and list price is 
quoted ; but a definition of prime cost is none the 
less necessary, for the purpose of adjustment of 
accounts. 


are not part of the contract, the condi 
(as they might in the first case) proba 
prise an obligation to conform to the local 
consideration of them has been neglect 
surveyor, so as to involve extra wor 
builder, the surveyor would probably 
for their cost, and the estimator pricin, 
might disregard them equally with t 
case; but when the estimator is prep 
estimate from drawings and a specifi 
which such a condition appears, he si 
attention to anything discordant with 
dition and have it rectified, or the bu 
possibly have to do such work for 

When there is no condition of the 

estimator may, if he chooses, merely 
the drawings and specification accordin 
they express. Often he does choose th 
as the candid man, by drawing atter 
providing for the lapse of the architect, 
a higher amount of tender than anothe 
studiously ignored everything he was | 

to notice ; it is obvious, therefore, that { 

with local by-laws and regulations is: 

Those of the parishes and district boa 

practice differs from the general ru 

mentioned are as follows, and the ch 

assist the estimator; but many of th 

have no printed scale of charges :— 


St. Olave :— . 
New York paving, laid per foot su erfici 
Roadway paving relaid and grouted, per 

superficial ......seeeeereseees be eeees 
Footway reinstated, per foot superfi 
Concrete, cubic yard .......++++ers Kies 
Cartage, per load ..... Mas <emae sade 


St. Marylebone -— ‘ 
York paving relaid, per yard superficial 
Granite pitching ane es 
Concrete we c 
Wood paving _ 
Macadam 3 

The vestry makes the connection 
and lays the drain between it an 
charging the cost of the work with 
of ten per cent. ; 


St. George's in the East :— 


Reinstating footway, per foot superficia 
New pavingand laying», 

Greenwich.—New gratings or flay 
ways not allowed; but, subject t 
vertical flaps below stall- boards a 
inwards are allowed, Deposit for 8¢ 
each house front, £1, returned i Wwe 
factorily reinstated. 


Battersea.—License for hoard,..+++: 


Charlton, Eltham, Kidbrook, Lee, 
stead.—The practice as to drains is I 
In Lee and Plumstead the auth 
on doing the work themselves. In 
ing sections of the district the 8 
their discretion as to whether the 


THE CHARGES OF VESTRIES AND DISTRICT BOARDS 
OF WORKS. 

The Metropolitan Vestries and District Boards 
almost uniformly require an application on a 
printed form in duplicate supplied by them, on 
which must be drawn a block plan of the building 
and drains. One copy is retained by the authority ; 
the other returned to the builder, with the official 
permission. In the country the Local Board of 
Health generally requires a drain plan, and some- 
times a fee; but often it does not. Reference to 
the local by-laws will furnish all necessary infor- 
mation, and the by-laws of some municipalities 
empower them to require the whole set of draw- 
ings of a proposed building to be submitted for 
approval. Whether the building be in town or 
country, the estimator should include a small 
charge in his estimate for the preparation of this 
plan. Nearly all the vestries, district boards, and 
local boards of health have some kind of printed 
regulations in some such form as the following :— 


Tur Boarp or WorkKS FOR THE 
DiIstTRIctT. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACTS. 


Regulations for the Drainage of Houses. 

1. Kvery person applying to the Board for 
permission to execute any drainage works shall 
furnish a plan of the whole of the premises to be 
drained, drawn toa scale of lin. to 8ft. Such 
application and plan shall be on a printed form 
to be obtained at the office of the surveyor for 
the parish, and must show by lines and figures 
the positions and sizes of the proposed drains ; 
also the depth of the basement below the surface 
of the road, and all other necessary particulars. 
No drain is to be laid without being first 
approved by the Board, and before commencing 
to lay the same 24 hours’ notice is to be given at 
the office of such surveyor. 

2. Every part of every drain shall be laid with 
a fall of not less than lin. in 4ft., and no base- 


ey is to be built lower than will admit of such 
all. 


— 
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Ider shall do it, and, if the latter, un 


m 


drain with sewer, inserting flap-t 
mgths of pipe at the following rates 
IM. cevesevees veeeens dewsa los, Odi 
ISMMIRIU I sislble cleo vee ve'veins 19 0 
ings Stop ose see maneyca.0 

er digs and fills in. 


n, Hampstead :— 


s. d. | logical Surveys in the N.W. Provinces and 
ravel at per yard superficial ....., 1 3] Oudh, containing Dr. Fiihrer and Mr. Edmd. 
aéadam rm riage ee . 1 9|Smith’s report on the Sharqt Architecture of 
ranite paving ,, . .... 2 0|Jaunpir, which was alluded to in last year’s 
o.onconcrete ,, ” ++» 4 0}address as under preparation, has been pub- 
‘Pebble | y 3 ae 1 0/lished. It is a valuable contribution to the 
a“ ae ne up wh See 1 6 or of Mohammedan architecture, and in 
ork new point of get up may fairly be said to compare 
a Bae ~ 2 ot ll isl» 4 4 well with similar publications printed in Europe. 

: pe In a valuable paper read before the International 
soialte © Pet Vard,euperiicial fog a 4 Congress of Orientalists, held at Stockholm, 
P: im se puanies ie flap Dr. Burgess has given an account of the rise and 


engths of pipe at the following rate ; 
's does the remainder under supervision 


nd fills in :— 


}s 8 
| with sewer and one length of 


eee e ewer ere ee ress esesevesere 


omith sewer ‘and’ one ‘engi’ of 


Oe 


with sewer, one length of pipe, 


Pe Pee ere eseeereseseresesese 


TEs vi siergiv iis py aes fre bfes wet 21 


rth (including the parishes of Clapham, 
and 


treatham, Tooting Graveney, 


é Hoarding license, 5s. 


—In dedicated roads the district board 
ain from sewer to front of building, 
ated roads if makes the connection 
only. For pavement lights a charge 
oot sup. is made in respect of the area 


occupied by the lights. 
-in-the- Fields :— 


d carriage-way, per yard sup..... 
d footwa 


ee i ee oy 


sup. yar 


Sete eee esereerereees 


Bataan aes ee c's ered 


-—No fee for hoarding ; contractor 
teroads and footway ; but if not satis- 
ne the vestry does it and charges him 
st. A charge of 7s. 6d. per house is 


ll new houses. 


The vestry provid 


making connection with sewer and 
le, but the owner of property pro- 


terials. 
» comprising Limehouse, 
nd Wapping. 


* does all digging, supplies and la 
ills in. 


Old Town.—The vestry makes con- 
erts flap-trap or junction, and two 


ipe. The builder lays remainder of 
and fills in. 


The vestry puts in flap-trap and two 


ipe. The builder lays remainder 
and fills in. 


'8-in-the- Fields.—As last.—Churges 


orge’s, Hanover-square. —'The parish 


Ratcliffe, 
— The district board 
wer, puts in brick-ring, and makes 
rts junction to existing pipe sewers. 


ad 
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der ARCHAOLOGY IN INDIA*. 


rap 


Director, Dr. James Burgess, 


edit the reports. 


it is to be hoped they will be. 


one or two specialists for epigraphy. 


So Sto SoS co 


0 


example. 


temples inside the deserted fort. 


chamber. 


at Mathura, 
valuable relics, 


which yielded, 
es some very 


the architectural section 


Lalitpair district. 


several Gupta rock-inscriptions, hitherto un- 
known. 
started a tour near Farrukhabéd, Mainpuri, 


ys 
Tila at Mathura. 


were disclosed last year, Dr. Fiihrer unearthed a 
well-preserved brick stiipa of 183ft. diameter, 
some 25ft. below the present surface of the soil. 
This stipa—it appears from an inscription found 
on the spot—is the relic stipa which was stand- 
ing inside the Upagupta monastery, mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsiang. Vol. I. of the Reports of the 
Archzological Survey in the North-Western 


of 


d two len ine Gi = “* | Provinces and Oudh.—‘ The Sharqi Architecture 
eae ar Pe cit "II. 99 2} of Jaunpar,” by Dr. A. Fiihrer and Mr, Edmd. 
Do. 12in. .... 25 0| W. Smith, already noticed, was pee in apa 

Ww : ‘ last; Vol. II.—‘‘ The Monumental Antiquities an 
ate gah, Clerkenwell.—As last. — Inscriptions in the North- Western Provinces and 
d Oudh,”’ by Dr. A. Fiihrer, will be published in 
d two lengths of pipe 6in, oT 9 | March next; Vol. III.—‘‘ The Chandella Archi- 
Do. Qin. |). 25 0| tecture of Bundelkhand,” by Mr. Edmd. W. 
s, Westminst acd Smith—is now in the press. The Archeological 
: Beaty AS eiASt. Survey party in Western India, under Mr. H. 
d one length of pipe Gin. ..., it a, Cousens, having completed the survey of Bijapur, 
Do. 9in. .... 18 6] * Extract from the Annual Address and Review 
Do. 12in. .,,, 25 0| delivered by the President, Col. J. Waterhouse, Assistant 


Surveyor-General of India, to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 


HE work of the Archzological Survey has 
made good progress during the year, though 

it is to be feared that the retirement of the 
C.I.E., may check 
the advancement of this important work. I 
believe, however, that good arrangements have 
been made for carrying on the surveys now in 
progress, and that Dr. Burgess will continue to 
The first volume of the new 
series of reports, brought out in India under 
Dr. Burgess’s superintendence, of the Archo- 


progress of archeological studies in this country, 
and of the work of the Archzological Surveys in 
Northern, Western, and Southern India, and the 
publication of the results so far as issued. The 
*| materials on hand are very considerable and 
most important, and four volumes could be put 
in hand at once, were the means forthcoming, as 
From the paper 
it appears that with Dr. Burgess’s retirement the 
five survey circles for all India are to be reduced 
to three, under properly qualified surveys, with 
The 
munificent aid rendered by the Maharajas of 
Baroda and Jeypore, in bringing out illustrated 
works on the architectural remains in their 
territories, is specially noticed, and the hope is 
expressed that others may follow their good 
The architectural section of the 
Archeological Survey, North- Western Provinces 
and Oudh Circles, under Mr. Edmd. W. Smith, 
from January to April, 1889, made a complete 
survey, including plans, elevations, sections, and 
details: (1) At Orchha, near Jhansi, of the 
splendid temple Chaturbhuj, Bir Singh Déo’s 
tomb, the fine massive entrance gates leading to 
the palace, and a fine baoli on the banks of 
Betwa, as well as of another at Chardvari, four 
miles distant from the city; (2) at Lalitpir, of 
the Bansa Masjid, part of an old Hindti temple; 
3) at Déogarh on the Betwa, in the Lalitpir 
istrict, of the Gutpa temple in the plain below 
the fort, and the extensive group of Jaina 
Since October, 
1889, the architectural section has been at 
Fatehpir Silai, near Agra, and has at present 
fully illustrated the Panch Mahal, Miriydm’s 
Kothi, or house, and Diwan-i-Khas, or council 
Dr. Fiihrer, after having closed, in 
the middle of February, 1889, his excavations 
among other 
important Jaina 
inscriptions of the Indo-Scythian period, joined 
and visited the 
A careful search along the 
banks of the Betwa at Déogarh brought to light 


In the beginning of November he 


Agra, and Mathura districts, and is at present 
engaged in a complete excavation of the Kankali 
To the east of the Svetambara 
temple of the first century, whose foundations 
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moved to Paliténa, in Kathidwad, and completed 
the survey of the Jaina temples which crown 
the sacred hill of Satrunjaya. There is very 
little that can be called ancient, but the vast 
congregation of temples and shrines which crown 
the hill makes the place unique and worthy of 
attention. The whole ritual of Jaina worship 
may be seen on the hill, and a complete: know- 
ledge of its iconography can be gained by a close 
inspection of its hundreds of images. During 
January and February last, a Buddhist stapa, 
situated in the forest near J unagadh, was opened 
by the Junagarh authorities under the guidance 
of Mr. James Campbell, C.S., and the searchers 
were rewarded by the discovery, about the 
middle of the mound, of the relic, with its 
inclosing caskets of stone, copper, silver, and 
gold. The nature of the relic has not been 
decided—it is a small chip, or flake, about fin, 
long by din. broad, of some brown hard substance 
which closely resembles stone that has been 
under the action of fire. No inscription or coin 
was found that might have thrown some light 
upon it; but fragments of a Buddhist rail and 
umbrella in stone were unearthed during the 
excavation. Mr. Cousens has favoured me with 
a copy of the report of this find, which, I hope, 
will be published in the Journal. A considerable 
number of drawings, photographs, and facsimiles 
of inscriptions were made during the field season. 
The guide book to the ruins of Bijaptr, by 
Mr. Cousens, to which reference was made last 
year, has been published, and is a handsomely 
got-up little volume, which will be of great 
assistance to visitors to the ruins and to archeo- 
logical students. The party is now in Gujarat, 
visiting the outlying parts of the Baroda territory, 
in order to complete the material required for a 
second volume on the antiquarian remains in 
H. H. Gaikwad’s dominions. A volume on the 
Chalukyan remains in the Kanarese country is 
now almost ready for the press, and the full 
accounts of Bijapir and Satrunjaya are to 
follow, they being now inhand. The Archolo- 
gical Survey, Southern India, during the last field 
season, under Mr. A. Rea, after visiting Pulicat, 
Nellore, and Juvaludinne, resumed excavation 
at the Franguladinne sttipa, near Pedda Ganjam, 
as -noted last year. Proceeding thence to 
Chezarla, some very important and interesting 
remains of the Early Buddhist period were 
discovered. They include some important inscrip- 
tions on marble and a Buddhist structural chaitya, 
the largest and most complete of the four yet 
found in India, of which three were discovered 
by Mr. Rea. The temple is quite complete and 
is used for worship by the Hindtis. Some remains 
were inspected at Kamapalle and some mounds at 
Bamdem. At Garikipad Agraharam a mound 
was excavated, and an early Buddhist stiipatwas 
found, with a large number of archaic marble 
sculptures. It is one of the most ancient as yet 
discovered in the Madras Presidency, dating 
from about, or before, the Christian era, After 
visiting an old mound at Ochchampet, Mr. Rea 
returned to Amravati and resumed excavations 
at the sttipa. Remains of outlying buildings in 
connection with the great stfipa were dug out, 
and a number of other marble sculptures, relic 
caskets, coins, and other objects found. From 
Amravati, Vaikanthapuram and Pedda Naddur 
were visited, and at each place unknown Buddhist 
remains were found on the hills. On a hill at 
the latter place a most important discovery was 
made of the stiipa and monastery, which is 
mentioned by Hiuen ‘T’siang as being near 
Amrayati, and has hitherto been sought for in 
vain by archeologists. Excavation was then 
resumed at Gantupalle; some sculptured relics 
and a miscellaneous collection of objects were 
found. An excavation in one of the largest of 
the mounds brought to light a large and very 
complete Buddhist chaitya, with some unusual 
arrangements of plan and some curious brick- 
work in its construction. Some marble statues | 
were found init. It isa very important addition 
to the few Buddhist structural temples which 
have as yet been discovered. It is satisfactory to 
know that measures are being taken for the 
proper conservancy of the interesting remains in 
the Krishna district, and a very complete report 
of them is under preparation. ‘The mounds have 
been catalogued, and orders issued for their 
conservation. Since the above address was 
delivered Mr. Edmd. W. Smith has surveyed, in 
detail, the splendid apartments erected at 
Fatehptir Sikri for the Turkish Sultana’s use, 
casts of which are in the South Kensington 
Museum. During the next cold season Mr. Smith 
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returns to Fatcepir Sikri, and proceeds with 
the survey of the city, which, as students of 
history will remember, was erected by the great 
Akbar during the years 1556—1605 a.p. Besides 
preparing drawings and reports on the architec- 
tural remains in and around Fatehpur Sikri, 
Mr. Smith has taken a number of photographs 
and prepared casts of the detail ornamental 
facades. Hitherto we at home have been 
ignorant of the existence of a such useful and 
interesting department as the one lately reviewed 
by Col. Waterhouse in his address to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, but we hope from time to 
time to be able to record its labours and 
researches in our volumes, as we are convinced 
they will throw additional light upon the past 
architecture and history of one the most interest- 
ing and oldest countries in the world. It is 
gratifying to see that the Government of India 
is encouraging the study of ancient architecture 
and archeology, and it has decided to retain at 
least three out of the five circles employed on its 
survey operations. 
—_—-—-e_____- 


CONTEMPORARY ART WORKERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


\ A 7 E give to-day another sheet of portraits of 
living art workers and manufacturers. 

Mr. Herbert Paul Williams, whose portrait 

occupies the top left-hand corner of our sheet, 
is the present senior partner of the firm of 
Pilkington and Co., Asphalte Manufacturers and 
importers ; he is the son of the late Mr. Michael 
Williams, whose death we recently recorded, 
and was born in March, 1860. He commenced 
his connection with the firm in 1875, three years 
before the death of its founder, the late John 
Pilkington, the patentee of the well-known and 
extensively used system of asphalte roofing, 
combining the use of asphalte and felt, and also 
the sole manufacturer of ‘‘ Polonceau asphalte ”’ 
since 1838, when he commenced business 
in London. Previously to that he traded 
largely in asphalte in Liverpool. On his decease 
in 1878 the business devolved entirely on 
Mr. Michael Williams, who for 28 years had 
acted as managing partner. Of late years a 
great demand having arisen for a material 
suitable for paving, etc., which will resist the 
action of all acids, Mr. H. Neal Williams 
assiduously set to work, and calling in the 
assistance of a well-known chemist, after infinite 
labour and disappointment, at last succeeded in 
satisfactorily solving the problem, and placing 
in the market what is known as ‘‘ Pilkington’s 
Acid Resisting Asphalte,’’ which is now very 
extensively used in laboratories, acid tanks, in 
the battery rooms of the electric-light stations, 
and elsewhere. Space will not permit of our 
giving at all a representative list of the places 
where the firm have laid their asphalte during 
the fifty-two years they have been in business 
‘in London, but we may mention the follow- 
ing as examples, viz. : St. Thomas’s, St. Mary’s, 
South London Ophthalmic, Evelina Children’s and 
Stockwell small-pox and fever hospitals; Gla- 
morganshire, Gloucestershire, and Kent-second 
county lunatic asylums; Stoneyhurst College, 
Salford ; National Safe Deposit, London ; Duke 
of Rutland’s, Belvoir Castle ; Baron Rothschild’s, 
Waddesdon; Lord Sefton’s, Croxteth; Marquis 
of Ailesbury’s, Savernake ; Lord Derby’s, Holm- 
wood; Colonel North’s, Eltham; Carlisle Cor- 
poration Markets; Church of St. James, 
Spanish-place ; new Council Chamber ; Mayor’s 
Court, Guildhall; Billingsgate Fish Market ; 
Aylesbury Dairy Company, Bayswater, &. The 
latest addition to the firm’s trading operations has 
been the establishment of a branch for the 
supply of bricks, cements, slates, piles, terra- 
cotta, &c., which is under the immediate super- 
vision of Mr. E. Graham Williams, who entered 
the firm as partner in March last. 

Mr. John T. Bolding, whose portrait we 
give in the centre of the first row on our 
sheet, is proprietor of the establishment of 
John Bolding and Sons, Grosvenor Works, 
London. This business was founded by the 
grandfather of the present proprietor in 1822, 
and for many years afterwards carried on by his 
two sons, Messrs. Thomas Edward and John 


Lupton Bolding; the latter took his son, the 
subject of our notice, into partnership in the 


year 1868, and retired from the business in 1879, 


and is now nearly 80 years of age, enjoying 


excellent health and the rest he so well deserved. 
When the necessity for 


this firm came to the front, and designed many 
improvements in the manufacture of water- 
closets, baths, and lavatories, and combined with 
these the good work, sound material, and excel- 
lent finish for which the firm was noted over 
half a century ago. 
present proprietor has had to contend with has 
been to get premises large enough in the neigh- 
bourhood of South Molton-street to meet his 
increased trade, consequently he has had to 
manufacture his goods in eleven different works. 
This difficulty has now been got over by the 
handsome block of premises being erected in 
Davies-street, within 10ft. of the present South 
Molton-street works, where the business was 
founded in 1822. 
now being exhibited at the Royal Academy, and 
was illustrated by us in our issue of June 27. 
These premises, when completed, will contain 
over 30,000 superficial feet, and at Christmas 
next arrangements have been made to move eight 
of the eleven factories under this roof; the only 
works to be then carried on outside the new pre- 
mises will be the brass foundry in Euston-road, 
the iron foundry in Birmingham, and the pottery 
works in Staffordshire. 
in his large establishment by a very able and 
painstaking staff, nearly all of whom entered his 
service as boys, and have grown up with the 
business ; hence the harmonious way the work is 
carried on, A great number of the mechanics 
have been many years in the works, and after a 
certain number of years’ service they have the 
privilege of introducing a son, who works with 
his father until he is efficient, when a place is 
found him in the factory. One of the most 
important advantages Messrs. Bolding and Sons’ 
new premises will afford is the show-room, where 
an architect will be able to see on one floor every 
design in sanitary manufactures, from the venti- 
lating cowl at the top of the building to the 
intercepting chamber in the area. 
graph is by Mr. Alexander Bassano, of 25, Old 
Bond-street. 


series of portraits, is the head of the firm 
of William Lindsay and Co., 23, Queen Anne’s- 
gate, Westminster, and patentee of the fireproof 
flooring, steel star stanchions, Acme steel deck- 
ing, and other inventions of an engineering and 
mechanical nature, which form the specialities of 
this firm. The two first mentioned are of the 
most import to the building profession. 
Lindsay’s tubular fireproof floor is made, as most 
of our readers are aware, of hollow rectangular 
bricks, made of fireclay, and fitting between 
rolled joists. 
to make a rigid block, and have dove-tailed 
grooves top and bottom to bind to the concrete 
and plaster. 
therefore be laid very quickly. 
provision for entirely incasing the joists and 
girders, thus forming one of the lightest and 
safest floors which can be constructed at a 
moderate cost. 
these bricks for building partitions, as, on 
account of the hollow spaces in the bricks, the 
wall are rendered both fire and sound proof. The 
new steel star stanchions are a great advance on 
the old-fashioned columns, saving one-half to 
two-thirds of the weight and space, and are 
infinitely superior in appearance. 
used in continuous lengths from top to bottom of 
a high warehouse. 
permit of a detail list of Messrs. W. Lindsay and 
Co.’s present contracts, we may state they are 
supplying the floors and ironwork at the London 
Hospital (new addition). 
large granaries at Bristol, with floors exceeding 
an acre in extent, and are providing their 


firm of W. Letheren and Sons, 


€ improved sanitary 
arrangements in our dwellings was introduced, 
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The great disadvantage the 


A drawing of the premises is 


Mr. Bolding is assisted 


The photo- 


Mr. William Lindsay, the third of to-day’s 


Mr. 


The bricks key one into the other, 


They are very light, and can 
There is also 


A special feature is the use of 


They can be 
Although space does not 


They are also erecting 


stanchions throughout. 

Mr. William Letheren, founder of the present 
Art Metal 
Workers, Vulcan Iron Works, Cheltenham, 
whose portrait is placed at the lower left-hand 
corner of our plate, was born in 1833. In 
the year 1868 he competed for the Society 
of Art Prizes, and was successful in obtaining 
the highest possible award for a wrought- 
iron panel for a screen, which was afterwards 
purchased by the Committee of Council on 
Education, and placed in the South Kensington 
Museum. He was among the first to introduce 
the manufacture of that delicate and highly 
artistic wrought-iron work, which possessed as 
its special feature the faithful representation of 
real natural flowers and foliage, and which, for 
interior decoration, was exceedingly well adapted, 
and lent itself successfully as an embellishment 


ltion of ‘South Staffordshire 


aa. 


Ave, 22, 189 


to all kinds of objects—such as candle, | 
gas, and electric fittings. a 
his own handiwork in this art of delicate fc 
and leaf-beating are to be found in various 
of the country, although not always access} 
the general public. : 
times, adapting himself, and regulating a 
staff of skilled workmen to meet the vari 
ever changeful demands of public fast 
fashion, he gained a considerable reputatj 
his art ; and there are at the present time a 
number of men in_ various localities_ 
especially in London—who owe their succe 
great degree to the instruction derived fx 
tuition and guidance. 
give anything approaching a complete list 
public and private work carried out by M 
Letheren; but we willmentionafew example 
the elaborate wrought-iron balustrade 1 
for the grand staircase at Meaford Hall, Sta 
shire, and.also the-coil case panels in the 0; 
room for the Right Hon. Lady Foreste 
hammered iron and brass screens and 

dants at Christ Church and All Saints’ | 
Cheltenham ; 
brackets of delicate forged work, an 
wrought-iron gates, Beckford Hall, near T: 
bury ; 
Abberley Hall and also of Overbury Cour 
coronas and brackets, and entrance ga 
Hastings Municipal Buildings and New 
the massive wrought-iron tomb railing 
rounding the monument of the late Ra 
Kolaphur, made for the Government of Bo: 
restoration of the old entrance gates and f 
at the Guildhall, Worcester. 
ago Mr. Letheren admitted his two soni 
partnership with him, and an extension 
business was rendered necessary by the inc 
demand for all classes of work, especially | 
hammered iron electric fittings and other 
specialities. A large amount of work of 
description is being executed at the Chelt 
manufactory at the present time, one im] 
commission being the elaborate wrougt 
gates to be fixed at Goodrich Court, He 
shire, the residence of Mr. Moffatt. Thes 
are nearing completion, and measure 26f 
by 16ft. wide, and are composed of » 
worked scrolls, beaten leaves, and susj 
festoons of fruit and flowers; the gate 
illustrated in the Burupive News a shor 
ago. 
Society 
of Architects. ‘ 


Numerous exam) 


By keeping pace wit 


It would be impossi 


all the electric pendant 


the entrance gates and railin 


About three 


Mr. William Letheren is a member 
of Arts and an Associate of the 


Mr. 8. King-Church, the fifth on t 


sheet, the managing director of the 
Staffordshire Blue Brick Company, li 
and owner of the freehold estate on 
that Company’s celebrated ‘‘Cakemore” 
Brick Works 
lineage which (under the old family n 
“King,” the addition of ‘‘ Church” | 
name having been made some years ago | 
nection with a property left to his father 
condition) n 
military than the mercantile world, his 
two brothers having both 
generals in the English army, 
was born in—and dates his earliest recol 
from — the Tower of London, whe 
father then held an important : 
Ordnance Office. 
giate School at Southwell. 
experience, has, 
merchant than of a manufacturer, and 
been as the head and the moving § 
this undertaking that he has broug 
business to its present magnitude and | 
The manufacture is a peculiar one, 8 
almost unique in the , 
world; and, under the able and active = 
ment of Mr. King-Church, has attain 


are situated, comes : 


has been better known ~ 
been’ distin; 
while he _ 


post 
He was educated at th 
His ma 
however, been more th 


engineering an! 


dimensions that already upwards of 80,00 
bricks, pavings, copings, and other 8 
have been sent out from the works to 
the world; and, with the additions 
already extensive works now goné 
made, they will be brought up to the @ 
capacity of 100,000 bricks per worki 
The blue marls and clays which 
Church has fortunately proved to exist 
tically inexhaustible quantities on the 
he purchased in 1884, then intending 
as a colliery, are of peculiarly excellen 
and form the sole ingredients (nothing 
mixed with them) for the manufacture 


have now become celebrated under the 
plue 


Ave. 22, 1890. 
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cks,”? and which are now very generally 
ified by the engineers under that heading in 
important contracts. They are indeed now 
ensively used all over the world for railway 
1 canal platforms, tunnels, bridges, copings, 
-bings, stable-pavings, and for sewer works; 
also for the foundations, buttresses, and other 
portant portions of all buildings in which the 
mense resisting strength that these manufac- 
es give are required, which great strength, 
nbined with their being impervious to damp 
1 to acids, imperishable and indestructible, 
stitute their great value, and there is no doubt 
{ their use is daily becoming more and more 
veral. Mr. King-Church, who has already 
1e so much to spread the use of this material, 
| quite lately designed a new use for it in con- 
tion with the laying of the wires for electric 
hting and other purposes, which, now that the 
tem of overhead wires is doomed, becomes a 
st important question. It is in connection 
h this that Mr. King-Church has just taken 
/a patent for constructing in this material 
lich he claims will never rust or wear out) a 
verly-designed cavity which can be so placed 
ler the street-kerbings as to contain the wires 
vy being so generally laid under the streets in 
our great towns, in such manner that the 
es can be got at from time to time for addi- 
is or repairs thereto, without that constant 
jurbance either of the roadway or pavement 
ich is now so injuriously affecting the carriage 
| cart traffic, as well as the comfort of foot- 
sengers. 
fr. Roger L. Lowe, whose portrait is 
last on our sheet, commenced business as 
retary and general. manager of a large 
mical works, and the chemical knowledge 
n acquired served him in good stead in after 
. He began his speciality business in cement 
crete, granite face and fireproof floor con- 
ction, British and foreign asphalte, and 
d-block flooring sixteen years ago at Farn- 
th, Bolton. Since then he has had large 
lent concrete contracts, in the erection of 
on- spinning mills, warehouses, railway 
ions, hotels, markets, town-halls, and many 
lic buildings. Amongst others, the Birken- 
d Town Hall, Exchange Railway Station and 
el, Liverpool; the Crewe Cattle Market, 
rkhouse at Burton-on-Trent, Belper Hos- 
, the Nicholson Institute, Leek; the Rain- 
and Lancaster Asylums, and Liverpool Cor- 
ation Artisans’ Dwellings. In asphalte, Mr. 
ve has rendered watertight large underground 
rvoirs in the red sandstone for the St. Helen’s 
oration; many mill roofs, &c.; also laid 
carriage-ways and footpaths for some miles 
promenade extensions at Southport and 
sr places; also rendered watertight rail- 
r arches, bridges, &c., for miles of new 
ways for the London and North-Wes- 
i Railway Company, the Midland Railway 
upany, the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
‘way Company, &c. It was chiefly through 
_Kmowledge he acquired when engaged 
the chemical trade, that Mr. Lowe was 
dled to bring out his patent for securely 
ening his patent wood-block flooring. This 
ness has been an unqualified success, and 
mlarging every year. The patent flooring 
been laid in 171 churches and chapels, 117 
ges and schools, 109 warehouses, &c., 67 
a halls and libraries, 48 hotels, &c., 34 hos- 
ls and infirmaries, 25 banks, &c., and 14 of 
-Majesty’s new Post-offices. Amongst other 
es the patent flooring has been laid at the 
\chester Jubilee Exhibition, the new Scotland- 
{ Police Offices, London ; the Liverpool Corn 
hange, the Sunlight Soap Works, the Ex- 
ige Station, Liverpool; the Mersey Tunnel 
way Booking Halls, Liverpool; Bream’s- 
dings, Chancery-lane, London, &e. 
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ve Centrolinead Applied to Perspective Draw- 
by E. MacDovesrt (London: Lawrence 
rt and Co., 149, Queen Victoria-street).— 
18 a very serviceable little book for the 
ent of perspective who requires to use the 
cee. Hitherto that very useful appliance 
een a ‘‘sealed book’’ to many, and some 
le-of-thumb’”’ method has been resorted to. 
arm of the instrument is often set to a 
tent angle to the other arm relatively to the 
» Mr. Macdougall explains the theory of 


‘astrument, which is foun led on Euclid IIE. | sity of Illinois. Third edition (London: Kegan | 


31, and gives some very easy directions for 
setting it to two given converging lines, after 
which he gives examples of its application to 
various stages of perspective drawing. No in- 
telligent draughtsman can fail to understand the 
manipulation of the instrument after perusing 
this little book, and we therefore recommend it. 
The diagrams are clear.—— Electric Light Fitting, 
by Joun W. Unaquuart, Electrician, with illus- 
trations (London: Crosby Lockwood and Son), 
is a handbook for working electricians and 


engineers. Mr. Urquhart has endeavoured to 
divest his work of mathematical symbols, 
and has consulted only the requirements 


of working engineers. ‘The author’s work 
is chiefly devoted to an explanation and dis- 
cussion of the branches of fitting and‘‘ wiring.’ 
The author assumes preliminary and elementary 
knowledge on the part of his readers, and goes 
at once into facts and methods. Central station 
work, giving notes on management of dynamos, 
and suggestions; the faults due to defective 
insulation or conduction, tests for leakage, repairs 
to the armature, hints about accumulators; the 
switch-board, running ‘‘in series’? or ‘‘ shunt 
dynamos in parallel,’’ are considered. Arc lamps 
in ‘‘parallel,”’ trimming; arc lighting circuits, 
running ‘‘leads’’; wiring for incandescent 
lamps, according to the ‘‘ parallel’’ and ‘series ”’ 
multiple, three-wire and multiple series systems 
—are clearly explained and illustrated, and some 
useful remarks are furnished on the wiring of 
buildings. The work is essentially practical. 
——The Electrical Engineer's Pocket-book, by 
H. R. Kempz, M.Inst.C.E., &. (Crosby Lock- 
wood and Son), is a valuable compendium of 
formule, tables, data, and rules required by the 
practical electrician. The work is in a con- 
venient form for the pocket, and is concise, well 
printed, and illustrated. No electrical engineer 
should be without a copy. Transactions of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Art, 
held at Edinburgh, 1839, (London: 22, Albe- 
marle-street), isa bulky volume of nearly 500 
pages, containing the presidential addresses and 
papers delivered and read at last year’s Art 
Congress. The work is well printed. The 
excellent sermon by the Rev. Robert Flint, D.D., 
on the ‘‘Good and Perfect Gift of Art,’’ is 
given. The presidential address of the Marquis 
of Lorne introduces the reader to the different 
sections presided over by various eminent masters 
of their respective arts. The section of Painting 
includes the papers read by Briton Riviere, R A., 
G. F. Watts, R.A., J. E. Hodgson, R.A., John 
C. Horsley, R.A., William Hole, R.S.A., W. 
Be evieamesy We De M Kaye hs. Asn We B. 
Richmond, A.R.A., and J. Lawton Wingate, 
R.H.A., on various subjects relating to the art. 
‘* The Failure of Results of the Government Art 
Schools,’’ by J. EK. Hodgson; ‘‘ The Methods on 
Oil Painting’’; and ‘‘ French Impressionism,’’ 
are the most interesting of them. The section on 
Architecture contains the address by Dr. Rowand 
Anderson, president, also papers by David 
MacGibbon on ‘‘ Scottish National Architecture,’’ 
and one or two other interesting papers 
on mouldings and architectural education. 
The section of Applied Art, presided over by 
William Morris, includes his address and some 
papers by Walter Crane, J. Starkie Gardner, 
Thos. Bonnar, and Dr. Haycroft. The combined 
meetings contain one or two able papers on the 
Value and Function of Texture in Art, by Geo. 
Simonds, and as a Quality of Art and Condition 
for Architecture by Edward 8. Prior. Finish in 
Art, by A. Roche; Municipal Legislation with 
reference to Architecture, by Sir James Gowans; 
Influence of Public Authority on Street Archi- 
tecture, by Thos. Blashill; Some Sources of 
Expression in Architecture, by J. D. Sedding ; 
and Prastical Artistic Co-operation, by John 
Honeyman are other valuable papers printed, 
reports of which have appeared in this journal. 
Parts 19 and 20 of Zpswich, Past and Present 
(Ipswich: W. Vick) contain half a dozen 
mounted platinotypes, including two views of 
Archdeacon Pykenham’s Gateway, an interest- 
ing specimen of crow-stepped brickwork, and of 
half-timbering, buiit in 1460; a 17th-century 
chimneypiece in the ‘‘ Half Moon,’’ of wainscot, 
carved with two re ief arabesques; the Council 
Chamber in the Town Hall, designed by Messrs. 
Bellamy and Hardy, of Lincoln, in the Venetio- 
Gothic style of 1865; and rococo plaster orna- 
mentation in the Working Men’s College.——A 
Treatise on Masonry Construction, by Tra A. Bakr, 
C.E., Professor of Civil Haginerieng, Univer- 


Paul, Triibner & Co., Limited). In this treatise 
Professor Baker has reprinted in a wide and 
extended form the manuscript textbook he has 
prepared for his own class at the University. 
The principles of masonry in its scientific aspect 
are considered pretty fully. Tests of build- 
ing stones, classification of stones, bricks, their 
manufacture and requisites, crushing strength, 
size, weight, and cost, are dealt with in a 
methodical manner, and in the order the architect 
is required to use such materials. Lime and 
cement are fully treated, on which the author 
refers to recent experimeuts, Mr. Faija’s work, 
the tests recommended by the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, and other information. 
Part II. deals with methods of preparing and 
using materials, in which we find many practical 
remarks. The data for estimates are particularly 
useful, and are given under a distinct heading 
under each material. We see also clauses for 
specifications. Stone-cutting has been handled in 
an elemenary manner ; the tools used, methods of 
forming and finishing surfaces, kinds of walling, 
ashlar work, specification for ashlar and rubble, 
measurement, and estimating being points dealt 
with. Brick masonry in its practical aspect 
follows, the author giving some useful specifica- 
tion clauses for sewers, arches, and other work. 
Part III. treats on foundations of various kinds, 
in which the crib and open caisson, the pneu- 
matic, freezing, and other methods are described. 
Under masonry structures, dams, retaining 
walls, bridge-piers and abutments, culverts, and 
arches are discussed. The theories of the arch 
are well described and illustrated by diagrams, 
and various rules are given for apportioning 
the thickness of arch, abutments, &c. Details of 
backing, spandrel filling, drainage, and centring 
are comprised. As an elementary compendium 
of data and results for the architectural and 
engineering student, Professor Baker’s volume 
will be found very concise and complete, though 
it does not enter into architectural details of 
masonry, nor into problems like groined arches, 
and arches on the curve. The classification of 
matter and the sub-headings or sections are 
valuable features of the book, and facilitate 
reference. Ye Olde Corner Postes of Ipswiche.— 
Few towns are so rich in examples of Medieval 
wood carving as applied to domestic buildings as 
is Ipswich, and Mr. J. Shewell Corder, a local 
architect, has rendering good service in sketching 
more than a dozen choice specimens of the 
quaint corner posts still to be found at the 
junctions of the streets before they were swept 
away by the refrontages and rebuildings in- 
evitable in a thriving commercial centre and 
port. The sketches are freely and boldly drawn, 
and evince sound technical knowledge, and 
facility in catching the salient points of a carving. 
With a well-written preliminary chapter on the 
Ipswich dwellings of the 14th and 15th century, 
and a brief description of each example, they 
make up into a folio volume, being published by 
subscription. The examples are widely diversi- 
fied in character, but are nearly all of the Early 
Tudor period. One at the corner of Oak-lane 
and Northgate-street, formerly an inn, and now 
an architect’s residence, has on the elaborately- 
carved bracket the representation of a black- 
smith making a horseshoe on his anvil; another 
in Foundation-street shows Reynard in monk’s 
cowl preaching toa flock of geese ; and a third 
removed from Brown’s-yard to the collection in 
London, depicts Queen Elizabeth and Mars, the 
latter incased in plate armour. 


———o~—e— 


The 45th annual meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association was held on Wednesday 
at Holywell, under the presidency of Lord Mostyn. 
There was a large attendance of arch >logists from 
various parts of England and Wales. Excursions 
were made to St. Winefred’s Well, Basingwerk 
Abbey, and Gop, a tumulus where Queen Boadicea 
is supposed to have been buried. 


Plans are in the course of preparation for a new 
church to accommodate 380 people, for the parish 
of St. Andrew, New Clee. The church, which will 
be built of red bricks and Ancaster stone, will 
contain nave, chancel, organ-chamber, ani western 
vestries for clergy and choir. The east end, facing 
Albion-street, will be the principal elevation 
embracing the large porch entrance, chancel en 
with traceried windows, and the tower and spire. 
Mr. E. W. Farebrother, F.R.I.B.A., of Grimsby, 
is the architect. 

The ratepayers of Ramsgate have decided by a 
large majority in favour of the construction of anew 
marine drive at a cost of £40,000. 
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Our Illustrations ... a large extent raised during the Jubilee year. 
The site, consisting of 1} acre, was purchased at 
a cost of £1,500, is well situated, having open 
spaces and a good outlook on every side. ‘I'he 
committee requested designs from four local 
architects for a building suitable for 35 beds, 
with large administrative offices, and an out- 
patient and dispensary department. They con- 
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circular wards, which may be adopted if pre- 
ferred. The present building, which is the 
centre portion of either design, is adapted for 20 
beds, with 1,600 cubic feet space to each, and has 
cost about £8,000, is faced with red bricks and 
Westwood Ground stone, and has Homan and 
Rodgers’ fireproof floors and wood blocks. The 
builder is Mr. W. Brooks, of Folkestone. 
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CONTEMPORARY ART WORKERS AND MANUFACTURERS.— 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXCURSION SKETCHES, 1890, 
—A PRIVATE ART GALLERY AT PENARTH, CARDIFF.— 
THE VICTORIA HOSPITAL, FOLKESTONE.—TWO NEW 
RESIDENCES AT CARLISLE.—ADDITIONS TO THE DOLPHIN 
HOTEL, HERNE BAY. 


CHATSWORTH SQUARE, CARLISLE. 


Tue accompanying illustration represents two 
new residences that have recently been com- 


Our Illustrations. 


ana pleted on the Duke of Devonshire’s estate on 
CONTEMPORARY ART WORKERS AND a site at the east end of Chatsworth-square. The 
MANUFACTURERS. elevations are built with red bricks from Mr. J.C. 


Edwards’s Ruabon Works, and local white stone, 
the roofs being covered with green slates. The 
interiors are well finished with pitch-pine stair- 
cases, and all other joiner’s work of yellow pine, 
painted in various colours and varnished. The 
plasterer’s work throughout has been executed 
with Robinson’s cement, which has allowed the 
walls and ceilings to be painted, papered, and 
decorated before the houses were occupied, The 
drains have been carefully laid with Adams’s 
automatic flushing tanks, in brick chambers at 
the head. The work has been carried out by 
Mr. T. Taylor Scott, architect, Carlisle, for 
Mr. J. B. Scott, of the firm of Messrs. B. Scott 
and Sons, and Mrs. Hardy, of the same city. 
The following local contractors have been en- 
gaged—viz. :—Builder's work, Mr. Jas. Metcalfe ; 
joiner’s work, Mr. Jos. Forster and Mr. Wm. 
Batey ; slater’s work, Mr. C. J. Nanson; plas- 
terer’s and concrete work, Messrs. R. M. Ormerod 
and Son ; plumber’s, painter's, and glazier's work, 
Messrs. W, ard R. M. Hill. 


. 


(Sux description on p. 245.) 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXCURSION 
SKETCHES. 


Turse drawings, by Messrs. T. McLaren and 
M. B. Adams, illustrate the A.A. visit to Oxford- 
shire of last week, described on p. 242. 


A PRIVATE ART GALLERY AT PENARTH, NEAR 


CARDIFI. 


Tur ‘‘Turner House’’ was erected a year or 
two ago at Penarth, near Cardiff, by Major J. 
Pyke Thompson, J.P. It is a dijow art gallery 
which contains a number of very choice and in- 
teresting works by the older English water 
colourists, a unique collection of the etchings of 
Meryon, several excellent examples of Dutch and 
English masters in gene, and some well-selected 
and costly specimens of Chelsea, Worcester, 
Swansea, and other rare porcelains. The title of 
the ‘‘Turner House’’ has been given by Major 
Thompson rather in honour of the name of 
Turner, as one of the greatest associated with art, 
than as indicating any special connection between 
it and the works exhibited. Nevertheless, a 
magnificent drawing by Turner holds a central 
place in the gallery with smaller works by him, 
and also a complete series of the ‘‘ Ports and 
Harbours,’’ and typical examples in various states 
of the Liber Studiorum. Setting aside a portion 
of the grounds attached to his residence, Major 
Thompson obtained sketches for a small art 
gallery from Mr. Kdwin Seward, F.R.I.B.A., 
and from these designs the building was carried 
out by the architects, Messrs. Seward and Thomas, 
and the gallery during every week since its com- 
pletion by the contractor, Mr. Burton, of Cardiff, 
has been thrown open for the use and enjoyment 
of the public on Sunday afternoons and on 
Wednesday afternoons. ‘The building is erected 
in red brick, the carving, &c., being executed in 
red Shawk stone, and the frieze, which typifies 
art and literature, in syrajito. ‘The interior con- 
tains: On the ground floor, an entrance hall and 
staircase, with studio attached, and adjoining 
rooms for a caretaker, with back entrance from 
the grounds of Major Thompson’s residence. On 
the first floor, the large gallery, with a platform 
recess and a small dressing room. These features 
have been made available on one or two rare 
and pleasant occasions when the owner has in- 
vited the South Wales Art Society and the 
Cardiff Literary Society, &c., to hold their re- 
unions in the building. The rooms are decorated 
very plainly in white and gold, with effective 
brown paper backgrounds for the picture hanging, 


The town council of Glasgow recently decided 
to purchase St. Andrew’s Halls at an outside cost of 
£2,500. The committee which is carrying out the 
work has reported that so many unforeseen things 
have had to be done in the way of alterations and 
decorations that already £4,115 has been expended. 
They now sought authority to employ Mr. William 
Leiper, architect, of Glasgow, at a fee of from 75 
to 100 guineas, with’a view to seeing that the re- 
painting of the halls should be executed in a 
harmonious manner. The required permission was 
given after some discussion. 


The old Potteries Railway, which was intended to 
connect the Cambrian Railway and Shrewsbury 
with the Potteries, but was never completed beyond 
Shrewsbury, will be opened soon after having been 
closed for several years. The work of reconstruc- 
tion has been intrusted to Mr. Charles Chambers, 
Westminster, and the line has been handed over to 
him this week by the new company. It is proposed 
to extend the line to Market Drayton. The old 
portion, that between Shrewsbury and Llany- 
mynech, is expected to be finished in twelve 
months. 


The memorial stone of a technical school at Coat- 
bridge, which is being erected by the Old Monk- 
land School Board, with the aid of the first building 
grant to Scotland from the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, is to be laid with masonic honours by Sir 
Archibald C. Campbell, of Blythswood, Grand 
Master Mason of Scotland, early in October. 


The Corporation of Manchester have accepted 
from Mr. R. R. Ross the gift of fifty-four water- 
Lae, ape wiles by oem re of the British 

By ae ° school, collected at a cost of £3,500; the only con- 
. ad oat oe gold frieze of Tynecastle | gitions being that they are hung together in ine of 
a pes oe e collection of art works is slightly | the galleries of the Royal Institution in that city 
varied irom time to time, a recent change of a| and that they are exhibited free of charge. 
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COMPETITIONS. BS : 
_ Birmincuam.—At the last meeting of the 
School Board, the Chairman announced that 
Mr. Henman, the assessor appointed by the 
Board, had given his awards to the plans sub- 
mitted for the Greet school, in the following 
order: First to the one sent in under the name 
of ‘‘ Light,’’ second to ‘‘ Sidelight,”’ and third to 
‘“¢ Practical.’’? It was resolved that the first get 
of plans be accepted, and also that £15 and £10 
be given to the authors of the second and third 
sets respectively. On the envelopes containing 
the names of the competitors being opened, if 
was found that Mr. A. Harrison, Colmore-row, 
was the successful architect. Messrs. Essex and 
Nichol sent in the second set, and Messrs. 
Cossins and Peacock the third. 


x07 o———————_ 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Tur NorrincHamM ARCHITECTURAL SocrmTy.— — 
A most instructive and interesting excursion was 
made on Monday to Edinburgh and the Forth 
Bridge by the members of the above society, 
together with a few visitors, Arriving at Kdin- 
boro’ about half-past eight, breakfast was 
partaken of at the Edinbro’ Hotel, after which 
the party drove to the Forth Bridge, by way of 
the magnificent park of Dalmeny, on the banks — 
of the Forth, a privilege graciously accorded to 
the society by the Earl of Rosebery. Arriving 
at Queensferry, the courteous resident engineer, 
Mr. Adam Hunter, accompanied the party across. 
the bridge, pointing out the many interesting 
characteristics of the structure. Much amaze-— 
ment was expressed at the magnitude and bold- 
ness of the undertaking, to appreciate which 
thoroughly it is necessary to walk across the 
bridge as well as to view it from the river. 
Returning across the Forth by a steamer, the 
enormous spans were seen to advantage. After 
spending several hours at the bridge, the party 
returned to Edinboro’ to lunch; after which, the 
various places of interest in the city were visited 
—such as Holyrood, Carlton Hill, Castle, the 
Exhibition, &c. The party dined at eight, and 
left Edinboro’ at eleven, reaching Nottingham 
on Tuesday morning, after having spent one of 
the most enjoyable of the many. interesting 
excursions this society has made. “a 


——-O—a 2 —____—_ 


CHIPS. 


Memorial bricks of a new Wesleyan chapel were 
laid at Burton Latimer last week. It will be seated 
for 200 persons, and Mr. G. Coltman, of Kettering, 
is the builder. - 


An interesting discovery has been made at Verona, 
near the Cathedral. Some workmen were exCa- 
vating a part of the Piazza of the Duomo for the 
repairs of a drain, when they came upon a gigantic 
statue of Minerva in white marble, in a perfect 
state of preservation. 


The memorial stones of a new Sunday School in 
connection with the Primitive Methodist Chapel at 


Oswestry were laid last week. The building, which 


will have a frontage to Castle-street, will be in the 
Gothic style, of simple character, and will be built. 
of red pressed bricks, with Grinshill stone dress~ 
ings. The interior is 63ft. long, 42ft. wide, and 
23ft. high, and contains a lecture-room 24ft. by 
18ft., two infants’ classrooms, and eighteen class- 
rooms. The plans were prepared by Mr. E. Bremner 
Smith, of Oswestry, under whose superintendence: 
Mr. W. H. Thomas, of Oswestry, is carrying out 
the work, at a cost of £1,000. : 


A beginning has been made with the scheme for 
filling the external niches of the National Portrait 
Gallery at Edinburgh with statuary. Two Edin- 
burgh citizens have contributed figures of King 
Malcolm Canmore and his Queen, modelled respect- 
ively by Mr. John Rhind and Mr. Birnie Rhind. 
The figures are each 6ft. Gin. in height. 


A special committee of the Cardiff town council 
has been appointed to consider and report on the 
desirability of providing a new town hall, com- 
prising courts of justice and municipal offices, 02 
the present or some other site, and of alternative 
schemes for the utilisation of the whole or in patt 
of the present buildings and site. 


The ‘Wednesbury town council have increased the 
salary of the borough engineer to £450 per annum, 
allowing him at the same time £100 to cover out of 
pocket expenses in relation to sewerage matters. _ 

Additions at St. John’s Schools, Crossens, of & 
new infants’ school with club-room over is @bou' 
to be commenced from plans prepared by ™t 
Goodwin S. Packer, architect, of Southport. 
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2ETAINING-WALL THICKNESSES. 


GENERAL rule, sanctioned by several 
engineers of repute, is to make the thick- 
; of a wall to sustain earth level with the top, 
-third of the height from the top of footings. 
Benjamin Baker, whose experience in the 
struction of underground railways entitles 
tospeak, shows that a wall whose thickness 
me-fourth of its height, and which batters 
or 2in. per foot on the face, has sufficient 
ility when the backing and foundations are 
yurable. This thickness allows a factor of 
ty of 2 or thereabouts. For a vertical brick 
|, Gen. Fanshawe recommended 32 per cent. 
he height for the thickness, 24 per cent. of 
rht for a batter of one-fifth, 25 yer cent. of 
ht for batter of one-sixth, 26 per cent. for a 
er of one-eighth, 27 per cent. for a batter of 
-tenth, 30 per cent. for a batter of 1-24th. 
se thicknesses are given for earth of 
nary kind. For vertical walls sustaining 
l, gravel, or earth when backing is loosely 
osited, the thickness should be from 35 to 
per cent., this being given at the top of 
ing course; the lesser thickness being for cut 
e or coursed rubble, and the greater for brick 
ommon rubble. 


OSE 2 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


HE protection of buildings from lightning is 

a very necessary precaution in the United 
es. The larger and lofty hotels are exposed 
he electric discharges, which are very great 
terrific. ‘Thus we hear of one new hotel at 
fis Point, on Lake Champlain, having been 
osed to a very severe storm, but which passed 
ugh it without damage. The lightning rods 
up by a New York firm, Messrs. J. D. West 
i were connected to every part of the 
ture, and put into communication with every 
allic object. The rods are din. square, of 
ow copper, they extend along the ridges of 
roofs, and have points on all pinnacles and 
les, and run down corners and into the 
h 10ft., and connect with water and sewer 
8s. The building is a long parallelogram, 
ing towers at the centre and at each end. 
is all parts of the structure are placed in 
allic contact, and are thus protected. 


—$ ———— ?.——————— 


ZINC ON BRICKWORK. 


is said that sheet zinc, when in direct contact 
with brickwork, suffers from rapid corrosion. 
» fact has been noticed in connection with the 
lin City Market halls, where sheet zinc rested 
brick walls. At the contact of the two 
erials the zinc was deeply pitted. The bricks 
e found to contain 1:14 per cent. of soluble 


3, which increased the effects of moisture. |’ 


result noticed ought to be a lesson to archi- 
s and builders in laying zinc never 
place it in contact with brick or stone, 
cially when subjected to moisture. The zine 
ts should be laid on boarding, either felted or 
n. Where brick parapets occur, the sheet 
be turned up, but not to touch the surface of 
kwork, and the edge inserted in a groove 
red by a cement flushing. In some cases the 
‘ding can be fixed free of the brickwork on 
ens, and the zinc simply made to cover it. 
contact with the masonry is best avoided. 


a —_—__ 


ae Bristol Borough Asylum at Stapleton is 
genlarged at a cost of about £90,000, from 
8 by Messrs. Crisp and Oakley, of that city. 
new wards will provide accommodation for 
ita thousand patients, and additional accom- 
ation for the administrative department, a 
dining-hall, new workshops, and laundry 
also included in the scheme. Mr. Beaven, of 
bse is the contractor. The works were in- 
by the members of the city council on 
inesday week, 
t. John Grundy, of 30, Duncan-terrace, City- 
London, N., has just received orders for 
| ying his Patent Warm- Air Ventilating Smoke- 
fees Firegrates to the National Health 
aty, Berners-street, W.; the Board Schools, 
ke; the Board Schools, Cobholm Island ; 
ord Nurseries; the Maidstone Institute ; 
lunatic Asylum, Cork; the New Schools, 
Hake ; the Congregational Schools, Chingford ; 
pal Heath Board School ; the Brighton 
*d Schools; the New Schools, Aldershot ; the 
arian Schools, Atherton; the Parish Rooms, 
‘on-le-Sands ; the Bromley Park Estate ; Brom- 
> House, adstairs, &c., &e, 


ADDITIONS TO THE DOLPHIN HOTEL, 
HERNE BAY. 


HE above extensive additions comprise large 
smoking-room, with lavatory and w.c. 
accommodation, eight new bedrooms, bath-room, 
ladies’ lavatory, &c. The elevations are of 
selected yellow stocks, all dressings being of 


patent red stone. The roof is covered with red 
plain tiles, the lower windows, doors, and fittings 
are all of teak, French polished. The whole of 
the works have been carried out by Mr. Lawrance 
Seager, builder, of Sittingbourne, at a cost of 
£1,260, from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. G. E. Bond, M.S.A., of 
Rochester. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 
members of the Architectural Associa- 
who accompanied the excursion to 
ave failed to have a good time, it will 
because of any lack of things worth 
et alone sketching and measuring. 
by the illustrations that have been 
lin connection with the annual outing, 
ict selected this year has proved ex- 
ly attractive to the excursionists’ pencils. 
1e members of the A.A. have been in 
etching condition, or more time has been 
for the work than on some of the excur- 
ere ground has been covered at the 
f quiet wayside studies. 


ciety of Architects contemplates keeping 
modest distance of town, and it will not 
that account, nor will it find the places 
any less beautiful and interesting 
they are so near. Merely to pass 
the pleasant Kentish countryside at 
shen cornfields are golden-brown and 
lens are ready for the pickers, will 
elight to the lover of nature, and 

architects are lovers of nature. 
r, Maidstone, and Canterbury, more- 
places that, for the interest afforded of 
1 architectural character, hold their own, 
ize, against any old English town. All 
pects of a renown that is almost classical, 
ave quiet, retired, out-of-the-way nooks, 
ny a modest old architectural relic. 
the massive keep at Rochester, rising 
id upright in strong contrast to the 
il lines of the flowing Medway. There 
ll Harry Tower at Canterbury, seen in 
rspective under the walls of nave and 
; and there is the old parish church at 
e, forming with the venerable buildings 
| with it, and the barge-laden river, a 
jue composition indeed. Three well- 
iews are these, yet ever charming how- 
requently we may behold them—three 
eroups of old buildings that occur to one 
lecting upon the architectural remains of 
Kentish towns, and not three isolated 
3 of beautiful grouping ; butthree leaders 
of a host of othersscarcely lessremarkable. 
0, the excursionists will find the places 
ited round Tunbridge to be of passing 

Tiny Bidborough Church, glorious 
st, and historical Hever, will enchant 
ho may have been unacquainted with 
ore the excursion ; and the like of Chid- 
e village I have never seen. Knowle 
tham are also to be included in the tour, 
ncludes at Dover at the end of the present 
nd which, having been so well planned, 
out prove a great success. ‘The routes 
being so near at hand, there should be 
ous meet at the west door of Rochester 
lon August 25th, the opening day of the 
l excursion. 


ws everyone is taking, or thinking of 
sheir yearly period of recreation, there 
, burst of competition advertisements. 
four announcements last week, your 
deyoted to the advertising of competi- 
‘k unusually busy for the time of year. 
nnouncements made, however, one relates 
) the extension of time in the Swansea 
Board competition—an announcement 
Il annoy good men and true, and 
he pet vices of the indolent and pro- 
ting; but concerning the extension of 
. competitions I have already written 
and, I much fear, wholly in vain. Of 
nicipal lodging-house I have before 
and have only to add that the general 
among architects seems to be that fair- 
-Squareness will be the characteristics of 
petition. In their advertisement for 
ath designs, the Coventry Town Council 
xhibited liberality in the giving of 
i-money, £100 and £50 in a £15,000 
§ certainly generous. I have seen the 
is and instructions, but they are not of 
lly generous order; in fact, they are 
bly limited and meagre. The Oldham 
soard mean to make something towards 
3. of their competition, even if only two- 
per applicant for particulars. They are 
be blamed: the half-a-crown, little as 
vill prevent applications out of mere 


SSE 
pose we must expect another highly- 


a Competition, if the people of Morley 


a 
a 


have decided to have a new town-hall. This is 
the sort of competition that drags every whole-, 
sale competitor from his lair. Everyone has a 
go at the town-hall. It is rather surprising, 
after the experiences which the profession have 
lately had, that it is not a bit tired of competing 
in its two hundreds. As it is, with three 
premiums of 100, 50, and 25 guineas, as proposed 
by the Town-hall Committee of the Morley Town 
Council, we may be sure that we shall have 
another rush of mature competitors and youthful 
premium hunters. 


It is proposed, I see, by the ten councillors of 
Morley, that it be a condition of their compe- 
tition, if held, that each competitor shall, if 
required, produce a bond fide tender from an 
approved contractor to carry out the work for the 
amount specified in the estimate to accompany 
each design. This will give some additional 
trouble, and won’t be at all a welcome innovya- 
tion to a class of competitors about whom the 
less said the better. It would be a point to the 
advantage of local men, and very incon- 
venient to those at a distance. All the same, 
it is certainly calculated to check reckless and 
unfair competing. It is not a new plan, but one 
seldom adopted. If more generally used in the 
future, and found distasteful to competitors, they 
would only have themselves to blame, or rather 
their unscrupulous fellows who will do anything 
to gain a competition, and look upon the over- 
running of stipulated cost as rather a joke than 
otherwise. Inasmuch, however, as the assessor 
is supposed to be a perfect check against 
swindlers of this order, the honest competitor 
need not fear that he will ever have to suffer for 
the misdeeds of others and be put to the addi- 
tional labour and expense of giving bond-jfide 
tenders with his designs. Now and then, as will 
possibly happen in the proposed Morley competi- 
tion, the system may be adopted, and in very 
small, local competitions it is often desirable to 
get, by compulsion, tenders from contractors ; 
but these are only exceptional occurrences, 
and need but be regarded by the competitor 
as relieving the monotony of ordinary competi- 
tions. 


I was under the impression that something 
had long ago been done to mitigate the nuisance 
caused by the pollution of the Thames by the 
drainage of house-boats. Attention was drawn 
to the subject a year or more ago, and I well 
remember commenting upon it at the time. 
From a question asked of the President of 
the Board of Trade in Parliament, a day or 
two before the close of the Session, it is to be 
gathered that the nuisance has continued un- 
abated. It appears that, in his evidence before 
the committee now inquiring into the water 
supply of London, Sir Robert Rawlinson had 
touched on the question of the pollution of the 
Thames by house-boat drainage. Considering 
the number of small floating houses that appear 
on the Thames in Henley. days, one would have 
thought that the Thames Conservancy Board 
would have taken some measures to prevent the 
wholesale pollution that yearly takes place in the 
upper reaches of our pleasant metropolitan 
waterway. Something may now be done, as Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach has promised to com- 
municate with the Thames Conservancy Board on 
the subject. Itis greatly to behoped that stringent 
measures will be taken, as, besides the pollution 
of a source of London water-supply, it is an in- 
justice to riparian owners and to individuals—at 
this time of the year in their thousands—who 
seek health and pleasure in holidays spent on the 
bosom of old Father Thames. House-boat 
owners may find their customs and arrange- 
ments very convenient and comfortable; but, if 
need be, they must be a little incommoded for 
the weal of the community. 


If Mr. Robert Boyle, or someone equally enter- 
prising, would make a ‘Sanitary Crusade”’ 
round England, or even London, we might 
practically benefit. Matters of drainage, {c., 
appear rather frequently among the minor news 
of the week. There is diphtheria in Padding- 
ton, owing to polluted drinking water; scarlet 
fever in a Yorkshire village, owing to the bad 
state of the village pond; hundreds of fish have 
lately been poisoned in the River Soar, Leicester- 
shire, owing to the amount of filth conveyed into 
the stream by sewage, towns and villages dis- 
charging their sewage into the river between 
Leicester and Loughborough, a distance of 


twelve miles; and a correspondent writes to 
Saturday’s Zimes :—‘‘ At Ware Lock the treated 
sewage of Hertford slowly flows into the Lea 
through an open cutting about two miles in 
length. The stench arising from this affluent is 
most offensive, and the surface of the—’’ &c., &c. ; 
for I can’t go into these nauseating details and 
put them before such readers as are left at work, 
and feel, doubtless, that they ought to be away 
breathing sea breezes or moorland ozone instead 
of reading about disorganised drainage arrange- 
ments. Suffice it if I point out that at Ware 
treated effluent comes into the Lea, and remark 
that it won’t do, if processes which are theoreti- 
cally supposed to turn out a perfectly inoffensive 
liquor prove in practice to be as the Times 
correspondent describes at Ware; for | presume 
that at Hertford they employ the modern pre- 
cipitating and settling method of treatment. 


The Lea is a source of London drinking-water 
supply, like the Thames. And, like the Thames, 
it should be guarded against pollution. If, as 
there appears some probability, the Metropolitan 
water supplies are at some future date to be taken 
over by the municipality, it is only reasonable to 
hope that fresh sources of supply will be sought, 
and the Lea and Thames, the absolute purifica- 
tion of which is well-nigh impossible, abandoned 
as founts for the Londoner’s drinking water. 
Other great cities in England and Scotland have 
pushed out aquaducts far away from their own 
districts, and obtained a pure crystal stream. 
Sooner or later London must do the same. 

Gotu. 
ei 


CHIPS. 


The restoration and re-roofing of All Hallows 
Church, Rochester, has just been completed. Messrs. 
J. G. Naylar and Son, of that city, were the con- 
tractors. 


The memorial stones of a new church in course of 
erection at Penygroes, Brynkir, were placed on 
Saturday by Lady Puleston. Mr. H. Kennedy, of 
Bangor, is the architect, and Mr, R. R. Williams, 
of Carnarvon, the contractor. Mr. Assheton Smith 
has given the slates for the building, and the tile 
work has been executed by the Ogwen Tile Com- 
pany, Bethesda. 


The High Level Railway, at Halifax, will be 
opened for passenger traffic on Wednesday, the 3rd 
prox. The line is three miles in length, and the 
terminus is 300ft. above the level of existing stations. 
Messrs. John Fraser and Sons; of Leeds, and Mr. 
Samuel Utley, of Halifax, are the joint engineers, 
and Messrs. Charles Baker and Sons, of Chesterfield, 
are the contractors. 


AtSt. Michael’s Church, Spurriergate, York, anew 
organ has been built by Messrs. W. Denman and 
Son, of Skeldergate, York, and was opened on 
Sunday. The case is of varnished pitch-pine, the 
interior woodwork being of polished oak, and the 
pipes are of spotted metal. 


A stained-glass memorial window, placed in the 
south side of Hanbury Church, near Stafford, was 
unveiled on Thursday in last week. The subject is: 
St. Mary, wife of Cleophas, represented as clinging 
to the cross, and the architects are Messrs. Ward 
and Hughes, of London. 


The local board of Torquay have appointed, from 
among 109 candidates, Mr. Garrett, late assistant- 
surveyor at Bournemouth, as surveyor, in the stead 
of Mr. Joseph Hall, C.E., resigned, now borough 
surveyor of Cheltenham. At the Torquay Town 
Hall on Friday, Mr. Hall was presented with 
a handsome and valuable inkstand, composed of 
local marbles, by the employés of the Torquay 
Local Board, as a token of their respect and esteem. 


An improvement in the Wyle Cop, at Shrews- 
bury, has been made by the restoration of the Old 
Unicorn Inn. This framed building, which for 
many years presented a dilapidated appearance, is 
now faced with black and white half-timberwork, 
and the whole has been put in thorough repair and 
extended. It was anticipated that good timber- 
work would be found under the plastering; but 
with the exception of oak tracer-windows, the 
framing was of too rough a nature to be exposed. 
The half-timberwork is thus a sham formed with 
boards, and made to correspond with the genuine 
work in the old gables. The shops under the build- 
ing have been glazed with plate-glass, and all the 
other windows filled with mullioned bays, and 
glazed with leaded glass. A building at the back 
consists of the old frame-work, under-built, and 
filled in with new windows and bays. The work 
has been carried out from the designs of Mr. A. B. 
Deakin, of Castle-street, Mr. Richard Price being 
the contractor; Mr. John Davies executed the 
glazing ; and the painting and decorating have been 
carried out by Mr. John Robinson, all of Shrews- 


bury. 
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SHADOWS.—V. 


HE shadow in Fig. 16 is obtained in precisely 
the same manner as that of Fig. 15 in the 
last article, the only difference being that the 
shadow in this case is projected against a convex 
surface instead of a concave surface as in the last 
example. We have to draw the shadow lines 
from the corresponding points in both plan and 
elevation, and then find the points ef intersection 
in the elevation. The curve drawn through these 
points will give us the shadow on the convex 
surface. 

At Fig. 17 we have the body A D E (seen edge- 
wise) at right angles to the plane receiving the 
shadow; its front elevation is indicated by the 
dotted lines ebac, &c. To obtain the shadow on 
the wall plane thrown by this body, we have 
firstly to take several points on the circumference 
of the head, such as ec ad, in the elevation and 
mark off the corresponding points in both plan 
and elevation atcbadeand ABCD. The rays 
of light at 45° strike the angles on plan at d and 
¢; the intersection of the projection of these 
points with the lines at 45° from E in the eleva- 
tion will give us the points EE; and being 
further raised, the points DD. The intersection 
of the lines a A will give us the shadow point A; 
and those of the tangent points ¢4, CB the 
shadow points CB. We join the points DE, 
ED, draw the curve of the shadow points 
DCABD, and the shadow is comp'ete. Sup- 
posing that instead of being solid, the figure 

‘bead, &c., in elevation represented an openin g, 
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such as that of a window, the place now occupied 
by the shadow CABDE would in this case be 
in the light, the surrounding portion of the wall 
plane being in the shadow. 

Fig. 18 gives us the shadow of a semicircular 
niche. The line at 45° from the point @ meets 
the concave surface at c. The intersection of the 
line projecting ¢ with the shadow line from A in 
the elevation gives us the shadow of AatC. The 
shadow, however, does not commence at the point 
A, as often drawn, but from the point B, for the 
following reason: The rays of light striking at 
45° on plan do not meet the concave inner sur- 
face of the niche until arriving at the tangent 
point 4. It is, therefore, at this point d that the 
shadow commences. Raise the point J to B, and 
complete the shadow by drawing the curve Bc. 

At Fig. 20 we have a similar shadow, except 
that in this case the vertical plane is taken, the 
rays of light meeting the inner surface of the 
arch at the tangent point d, giving us 4B as the 
point where the shadow should commence. The 
curve B to ¢ completes the shadow. 


At Fig. 19 we have a round column crowned 
by a square and round capping. We have first 
to find the shadow of the upper square block on 
the round, and then that of the round cap on the 
column. In both plan and elevation we take any 
point, ABe, abe. We draw the lines at 
45°, and find the intersection of their projections. 
These points wil: give us the shadow of the 
square block on the circular cap. As a conse- 
quenve of what we have often remarked above in 


a 


regard to the distance of a shadow in proporti 
to the distance from the plane receiving & 
shadow, we find that the shadow of ABCw 
take the same curve, and may be drawn with # 
same radius as that for the circular cap receivil 
the shadow. In the same manner we obtain t 
shadow of the circular cap on the column. 

ARTHUR VYE-PARMINTER. 

Palais des Beaux-Arts, Lille. 
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CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—XX4&III 
WINDOW FINISHING—(continued). 


7? has been already stated that provision shoul 
be made inside of rooms in connection wit 
the sash-frame for swn-blinds ; and it was show 
that by means of narrow, square, jamb-lining 
such means is in some cases provided. But 
will be obvious that when there are shutters ‘ 
splayed linings, such will not suffice. Now th 
plan adopted in these cases is to introduce @ blin 
let. u 
‘ Fig. 225 shows a section of a blind fillet, insi¢ 
casing of sash-frame, inner stile of shutter, ¢ 
framed jamb-lining. ae i 
It will be readily secn that this gives ee 
room for the backfold shutters, permitting t el 
to be put in wider, so that it will not Rr 
necessary to make each succeeding bac 3 
narrower than the previous one in order to Be 
into the box (provided there is more than he 
each side). In wide windows it is not unus 
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1o have five backfolds in addition to the front 
shutters. It will be readily understood that the 
blind fillet may be varied as regards the moulding 
worked upon it. Adopting a blind fillet as 
jescribed, then the window-back may have its 
face side in the same vertical line with the inner 
edge of blind fillet (that next shutter), and then 
the capping of the back would be of the same 


unsettle screeding, &c. Sufficient has been stated 
about this style of shutters, and a somewhat 
common method of finishing a window with 
shutters will now be detailed. It is found in use 
for kitchens in middle-class houses and in 
parlours of common property. 

Fig. 228 shows the plan of such finishing. A 
hanging or hingeing piece is attached to the 
inner casing of sash-frame, showing a suitable 
margin from the edge of the inside casing, say 
3in. or lin., and to this the front shutter is 
hinged, say, with 3in. butt hinges, the bead on the 
edge of the front shutter corresponding with the 
knuckle of the hinges; the backfold turns in 
behind as shown, and as is seen, the hanging 
piece provides room for this. 

The total width of the shutters is the space 
between the two hanging or hingeing pieces, and 
the workman will just have to arrange the width 
of the front shutters so as to suit, knowing before- 
hand that he can usually only have one backfold 
at each side. The window back fits in between 
the two hanging pieces; these need not reach to 
the floor—in fact, the simpler way is to let them 
rest on the capping of the elbows. The elbows 
are exactly fair with the front shutters, and if 
the outer stiles of the back are left lin. broader 
than the line of hanging piece, this would serve 
as a good grounding for nailing the elbow to, 
and at the other (outer) stile it can be nailed to 
the grounding which has been prepared for it. 
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width as the blind fillet, and suitably moulded, 
and the blind fillet would then be scribed to fit 
the capping of the window back. 

Fig. 226 gives a simple capping for a window 
back, showing how it fits into window-frame sill, 
and also arrangement for receiving the window 
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back. Let it be distinctly understood that no 
undercut moulding is suitable for a capping to 
window backs in these cases, and it should be of 
such outline as not to retain dust or water. In 
some superior work it is the rule not to allow the 
blinds to be seen when they are rolled or drawn 
up. In order to do this, the top blind fillet is 
kept high enough up on the top inside casing to 
allow for roller and strap, to which roller fittings 


The capping of elbows and back has usually a 
3in. bead worked on the edge. In fixing this 
finishing, the hanging pieces can be put up first, 
and the front shutters hinged to these, and then 
all the other finishing put up to suit. 

Fig. 229 gives a section through finishing at 
the top, showing inside casing, batten slip, part 
of hanging piece, lining piece, which forms 
sofit, and should be continued right along and 
terminate at the inside of the capping of each 
architrave. It will thus form a good ground for 
the top architraves under edge, which is very 
necessary on account of its great length. It 
shows also architrave, lintel, and grounding 
piece nailed against the lintel so as to prepare 
for nailing architrave to. The great objection 
to this style of shutters is that when the window 
hangings are in position they have to be held 
aside whilst the shutters are being closed or 
opened, which, of course, is considered trouble- 
some. Another, and somewhat common, method 
of shutters, is to have them sliding just ina 
similar way to sashes, and parallel with the 
sashes. 

This requires a frame somewhat similar to a 
sash-frame, and which is fastened to it (the sash- 
frame), but it is continued down under the level 
of the floor, the distance of course being accord- 
ing to the height of the sash-frame. 

Fig. 230 gives a plan of one side of such a 
frame. It is seen that the stile of shutter 
frame requires to be wide enough to accom- 
modate the two shutters, parting bead, a 
piece between inside casing and first or outer 
shutter, and also the thickness of the back. 
All this is clearly shown in Fig. 230, as 
also architrave, capping weights, and parting 
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. 
are screwed. It may not be considered necessary 
_ to mould the top blind-fillet at all, seeing that it 
_Ishidden away out of sight; this, however, is 
\ left an open question. 
_ _ Fig. 227 will give the reader an idea as to what 
is meant by keeping up the top blind-fillet. In 
_ making the sash-frame, blocks should be put in 
! between the top outer and inner casings in order 
_ to strengthen for the blind-fillet. The side 
fillets will be scribed to fit the top, and the top, 
being nailed down through into the ends of the 


| side fillets, strengthens the top very considerably. 
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It is better to fix the fillets to the casings with |lath. It is seen that the shutter-frame stile is 
screws, as they will be more firmly held, and | rebated for the window back; above the back a 
there will be less shaking of and tendency to | piece is nailed on, or better, screwed on, so as to 


FIG 228 
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be readily taken off in case one of the cords 
should break: it can then be taken off and the 
shutter got at readily. It will be noted that in 
order to have no interruption to this, the archi- 
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trave must have its beaded edge just fair with the 
inside of shutter-frame stile. 

Fig. 231 gives an elevation of these shutters 
from the sill of the shutter-frame to the sill of 
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the sash-frame. Rough boarding is nailed on 
the stiles of shutter-frame, so as to inclose in the 
shutters below the level of the floor, the covering 
flap shown hinged to the window back, and 
falling on the rebated piece nailed against the 
sill. During the day when the shutters are 
down the flap covers them and prevents an 
unsightly hole, and when the shutters are up it 
forms a rest for the bottom (inner) one. ‘The 
height of the shutters for this style of finish will 
be readily obtained from the lath, or rod, on 
which the sash-frame and sashes have been set 
out in elevation; as, of course, the height will 
extend from the rebated piece, shown in Fig. 231 
nailed against the sill, up to the head of shutter- 
frame, which will show the same margin from 
the top of the sash-frame as is shown at the 
sides. Then the bottom rail of the outer 
shutter and top rail of the inner one should just 
be opposite to each other, only one being seen 
when the shutters are in the closed position. 
These rails should be just opposite the meeting 
rail of the sash. The old-fashioned style of 
thumb-screw sash-fasteners is used to secure the 
shutters at the rails opposite meeting rail of 
sash, and there are lifting rings attached to 
plates let into the top rail of each shutter in 
order to lift them by, and if thought necessary 
Jlush handles may be let into the bottom rail of 
each shutter so as to draw it down by. In some 
cases where great economy is practised there is 
only one shutter, reaching up to the meeting 
rail of the sash, and this prevents any one from 
seeing in unless the person gets upon the stone 
sill. Again, where no objection is made on the 
score of cost, the cords suspending the shutters 
are covered by a board of the necessary width, 
which is hinged to the piece which is fastened 
against the inside casing, between the shutter- 
frame stile and the edge of inner casing; this 
piece in such case would be rebated to provide 
for the board, this board is turned round against 
the sash before the shutters are raised, and, of 
‘course, to allow the flap covering the shutters 
being lifted so that the shutters can be raised. 
The board covering cords may be ornamented by 
any suitable moulding, so as to take away its 
plainness, and should also be clamped at the ends 
if plain, or pieces dove-tailed in the back so as to 
prevent its warping if moulded. 
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Castle Cliff of Crail, near the Hast Neuk of Fife, 
has been restored at the expense of Mr. George 
Duncan, of London, a native of the Royal burgh. 
The castle was the residence of Constantine and 
King David I. of Scotland, and the cliff has now 
been converted into an elevated promenade by the 
erection of a concrete wall 9ft. thick and 262ft. in 
height, protected by iron railings at the top. 


The public library at Birkenhead was reopened 
on Friday after redecoration and repairs—works 
carried out by Messrs. McLachlan and Batkin, of 
that town, under the direction of Mr. Thorburn, 
borough surveyor. 


The Capital and Counties Banking Company are 
about to build a new bank at Guernsey. The 
floors will be of fireproof construction on Fawcett’s 
system. 


A stained-glass memorial window has been 
placed in the Westborough Unitarian Church, 
Scarborough, by Mr. H. E. Morton, in commemora- 
tion of his golden wedding. The work is from the 
studio of Messrs. Powell Bros., of Park-square, 
Leeds, and illustrates the parable of the Good 
Samaritan and Christ blessing little children. 


Works of water supply are being carried out for 
the local board of Audley, Staffs, from plans by and 
under the direction of Messrs. Ford and Slater. 
About eight miles of water-mains have been laid, the 
--eontractors being’ Messrs. King, Masterman, and 
Terry. 


The Spiritualists’ Hall at Walsall was opened on 
Friday. It is of brick, and contains two halls of 
equal size, one on the ground floor, and a loftier one 
on the first story, the latter being 34ft. by 50ft., 
and 22ft. high. The total cost has been £1,500. The 
architect was Mr. W. Jackson, and Mr. R. Evans 
has been the builder. 


On Saturday last a new shelter was thrown open 
to the public at Middleton. Standing on an elevated 
site, very fine views of the surrounding country can 
be obtained from the building. It is built with local 
bricks and terracotta dressings, and the roof is 
covered with red tiles. The gables and gablets in 
roof are finished black and white, and the building 
is a neat example of Old English style. Mr. T. A. 
Fitton is the architect; and Messrs. E. Partington 
and Sons the builders, 
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Buiackwatrr.—The Passmore Edwards Insti- 
tute at Blackwater, Cornwall, was opened on 
Thursday, the 14th inst. The institute is situate 
in the centre of the village, and has been built 
and furnished entirely at the expense of Mr. J. 
Passmore Edwards, proprietor of Burtpine News, 
English Mechanic, the Echo, and Weekly Times and 
Echo, who has also provided the committee with 
500 volumes as a nucleus of a library. The main 
entrance has over it a large stone, subscribed for 
by the villagers, the subscriptions being limited 
to a shilling, and on it are inscribed the following 
words :—‘‘ This building was erected by J. Pass- 
more Edwards, Ksq., of London, and presented to 
the inhabitants of Blackwater, his native village, 
A.D., 1890.’’? Mr. Spargo, of Truro, executed this 
work, and the masonry of the building was done 
by Messrs. J. Prowse and Son, of Scorier. ‘The 
building has been erected by Messrs. John 
Symons and Sons, the head of the firm acting as 
architect. 


Briguron.—An addition to the decoration of 
the interior of the old parish church of St. 
Nicholas has been made in continuation of the 
chancel decoration. Three years ago a parishioner 
erected the cross which surmounts the screen, 
and subsequently a cornice was added to the 
screen. This was followed by the entire re- 
decoration of the chancel, in accordance with 
designs by Mr. C. EK. Kempe and Mr. Somers 
Clarke, jun., of Dean’s-yard, Westminster. The 
walls of the chancel arch, together with the front 
of the bays on either side, and ceiling over these 
bays and the screen, are now being decorated. 
The designs, which are by Mr. Somers Clarke, 
jun., have been carried out under his direction 
by Messrs. Powell Bros., Kentish Town, N.W. 
The ground-work upon the wall above the screen 
is of toned white, the floral design, arranged in a 
zigzag pattern, being in dark red; while on 
either side of the cross are placed shields, symbols 
of the Passion, these shields being inclosed by 
scrolls in blue and yellow. The ceiling, as that 
of the chancel, is in square panels, with ribs of 
yellow and black and with gilt bosses. The 
ground-work in these squares is of terracotta, 
the designs being alternate, consisting of wreaths 
picked out in toned white and in black. The 
cornice supporting the ceiling over each bay has 
been picked out in white and green, upon a light 
neutral green ground. Under the cornices are 
the words of Psalm exlviii. 1. The lower 
portions of the bays are diapered. The screen is 
also undergoing partial redecoration. 


Eprnpurcu.—At the Dean of Guild Court, the 
trustees of the Scottish Episcopal Church have 
obtained a warrant to make additions and 
alterations upon Coates Hall, at the west end of 
Grosvenor and Lansdowne Crescents, for the 
purpose of converting it into a training college 
in connection with the Church. An addition, 
three stories in height and 65ft. long by 33ft. 
broad, is to be erected at the north-east corner 
of the present building. In it accommodation 
will be found for the Forbes Library. In the 
present building will be located the class-rooms 
and dining-rooms, the upper floor as well as part 
of the new building being utilised for bed-rooms 
and bath-rooms for the students. A new porch 
and a chapel with open timber roof, a bell turret 
at the angle of the old and new buildings, and 
lodge at the principal entrance are also included 
in the scheme, which is to cost £3,500. The 
present style of Coates Hall is Scottish Baronial, 
and the additions, which have been intrusted to 
Messrs. Sydney Mitchell and. Wilson, are to be 


‘carried out in the same spirit. 


Haypocx.—New Congregational Church and 
school buildings are about to be erected at Hay- 
dock, Lancashire, from the designs of Mr. T. W. 
Cubbon, architect, of Birkenhead, by Miss Evans, 
of Briars Hey, Rainhill, in memory of her late 
father, Mr. Richard Evans, proprietor of Hay- 
dock Collieries. The church will be provided 
with seating accommodation for about 650, and 
the school for about 350 scholars. The buildings, 
which are Late Gothic in character, will be faced 
with Ruabon bricks, relieved by red sandstone 
dressings; a handsome tower and spire has been 
arranged at the left of main front. The schools, 
which occupy a position to the right of church, 
have ample class-room accommodation for adults, 
and infants at the rear. The cost of the build- 
ings will be over £6,000. 


Merxourne.—Building operations are in pro- 


gress at both the cathedrals in this city. ‘The -- 


Roman Catholic one of St. Patrick, on Eastern 


Hill, is 13th Century in style, designed by Mr. — 
W.W. Wardell, and the various contracts up to — 


the present time have been carried out by Mr. 
John Laing, of Sydney, under the personal 


supervision of Mr. Denny, who has been the ~ 
clerk of works since the commencement in 1860, 


The total amount expended to date is about 
£160,000, and the estimated cost of completion 
£70,000 more, or a total of £230,000. The 
principal items are the central tower, £20,000; 
the two western ones, £10,000 each ; while £5,000 
(in addition to the present contract, £25,000) will 


allow for finishing all interior fittings, carvings, — 
&c. The complete plans show the extreme length — 


of the building to be 320ft.; the length of the 
transept being 162ft. ‘The nave and aisles are 
76ft. wide, the transepts being the same distance 
across. The height to the summit of the central 
tower will be 260ft. ; the western towers being 


each 203ft. high, while the gables and crosses 


are 100ft. from the ground.—St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is Decorated Gothic in style. The original esti- 
mated cost was £100,000, but increasing the length 


of the nave, and other alterations, have inyolyed — 


an extra outlay of £10,000. Of this amount over 
£96,000 had been expended at the end of 1889. 
The extreme external length of the building is 
273ft., and its extreme width 126ft. The nave 
from the main entrance in Flinders-street to the 


central tower is 164ft. long, the choir 91ft., and — 
the transepts measure 35ft. each. ‘The roof of — 
the nave is carried by clustered columns, com- — 
posed of alternate bands of freestone and blue- — 
stone, and this alternation of colour is carried — 


out all through the building. 
is open for a height’ of 100ft., where it is closed 
in with a panelled wood ceiling. The ceiling of 
the nave is also of polished wood, with moulded 
ribs, and has a total height of 75ft. ‘The prin- 
cipal features will be the southern towers, and 
the central tower and spire, which will be 276ft. 
in height. Sitting accommodation is provided 
for 1,500 persons. A tiled dado runs all round 
the interior of the cathedral, the colours chosen 
being a contrast of sage green and reddish brown. 
The pulpit, constructed of blackwood, is fixed in 
position, as well as the font, which is Gabo 
Island red granite. The bells have been hung 
for some months. The organ, by Lewis, of 
London, will cost £5,000. The reredos is ready 
for fixing, and the internal fittings are in an 
advanced condition. +t 
PorrsmoutH.—The Town Hall was opened 
recently by the Prince of Wales. Besides the 
areas allotted to the Municipal Offices, there are 


The central tower — 


provided on the ground floor a spacious public © 


library and reading-room, together occupying 
5,260ft., and an additional space under the great 
hall of 1,100ft. for store-room purposes. 


On the — 


principal floor, in addition to the Borough Court, — 
borough engineer’s offices, surveyor’s offices, &c., — 
there is a great hall, 129ft, by 70ft. 7in., includ- — 
ing an apsidal projection at one end to receive — 


the organ. This room accommodates 2,000 


persons. 


It is 60ft. high to the panels in the 


coffered ceiling, round which is a cove, pierced 


by semi-circular windows that light the hall 
above the adjoining roofs. On this floor are also 
placed the Mayor’s reception-room, parlour, and 
banquet-room ; also a Council Chamber, Com- 
mittee-rooms, and School Board offices. ‘The 


style is Roman, entirely carried out in Portland — 


stone. A rusticated basement, witha plinth, above 
which are the ground-floor windows, reaching to 
the surbase, 17ft. from the ground level, runs all 
round the building. From this surface starts 
the order of columns and pilasters, also sur- 
rounding the building. These are 3ft. 4in. m 
diameter, and 10 diameters in height, and run 


through two floors, with a stringcourse marking — 


their division, the surbase marking the level of the 
principal floor. The columns and pilasters carry 
an entablature and a balustrade. In the centre 
of the east front, and standing 21ft. in advance, 


is a hexastyle portico 57ft. wide, reached by a — 


pyramidal range of steps. 


At each side of the — 


portico is a loggia 57ft. long and 6ft. 6in. deep, — 
with four columns in each, and double pilasters — 


at the angles. In the centre of the east front, 
immediately behind the portico, rises the clock 


tower, the lower stage rising without a break for 


29ft. It terminates in an open cupola, the whole 
reaching to a height of 206ft. from the ground. 
The building has been erected from the designs 


of the late Mr. William Hill, of 25, Park-square, — 
Leeds, and finished from the drawings and details — 


— 
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prepared by his son, Mr. William Longfield 
Hill, who was appointed by the Council, in con- 
‘unction with Mr, C. W. Bevis, of Southsea, as 
resident superintendent architect to complete the 
works. ‘The contractors for the whole of the 
works are Messrs. Armitage and Hodgson, of 
Camp-road, Leeds. ‘The sub-contractors were— 
plumber and glazier, Messrs. H. Braithwaite 
and Oo., of Swinegate; plasterer, Mr. J. P. 
Mountain, of St. Paul’s-street ; slaters, Messrs. 
Pickles Bros., Canal Basin; and stained glass, 
Mr. G. Lazenby, Connaught-buildings, all of 
Leeds. The total cost of the building will be 
about £120,000, exclusive of land. The quan- 
tities were supplied by Mr. Linley Oldroyd, of 
Leeds. 


Porrar.—The new church of St. Frideswide, 
Follett-street, Poplar, for the Christ Church 
Oxford Mission, was recently dedicated by the 
Bishop of London. The church accommodates 
about 600 people, and is of brick, faced externally 
with red bricks with Chilmark stone dressings. 
The cost was about £3,600, or about £6a sitting. 
It consists of nave and chancel under one roof, 
with a narrow aisle on the north side, which will 
be used asa morning chapel. The choir and 
clergy vestry are placed outside the east end, 
which terminates in an apse. The nave and 
chancel are 38ft. wide. The altar is raised ten 
steps above the nave, giving it a very bold aspect. 
The organ-chamber is situated ina small transept 
on the north side. The site, which is very 
eramped, is wholly taken up by the church, 
except a: portion at the west end, on whicha 
narthex is to be erected when funds permit ; the 
space is now partly occupied by a temporary iron 
porch. The building has been erected from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. R. 
Willey, F.R.I.B.A., 66, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
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The pictures which Sir IF’. Burton has bought of 
the Earl of Darnley with part of the annual grant 
to the National.Gallery are two by Paulo Veronese 
and one by Tintoretto; they are about 6ft. square 
each, and were exhibited with other pictures from 
Cobham Hall at the Royal Academy in the winter 
of 1877.’ They will shortly be hung at the National 
Gallery. Sl 


The town council of Bathgate, near Edinburgh, 

have adopted a drainage scheme for the burgh pre- 
ared by Messrs. J. and A. Leslie and Reid, of 
dinburgh. 


At Tipperary Petty Sessions on Friday, Mr. R. R. 
Gill, architect, New Tipperary, was sentenced to 
fourteen days’ imprisonment, with hard labour, and 
to keep the peace for twelve months, on a charge 
of assault. Constable Smith swore that the accused, 
when passing along the street, deliberately struck 
his left shoulder against him. Mr. Gill declared 
that the officer refused to make way for him, where- 
upon he simply brushed against the constable when 
passing; ©) 


An infirmary and isolation wards are being added 
to the workhouse at Cuckfield at a cost of about 
£3,800. Mr. William Beach, of Hayward’s Heath, 
is the architect, and Mr. W. Pledge, of East 
Grinstead, the contractor. 


The Linsdale Institute, Leighton Buzzard, is 
being warmed and ventilated by Mr. E. H. Shor- 
land, of Manchester, by means of his patent Man- 
chester grates and inlet and outlet ventilators. 


Extensive alterations and additions have been 
made to the Primitive Methodist Church, Exmouth, 
Devon. The’ chapel and schoolroom have been 
lengthened by about 30ft.; new gallery erected 
with ornamental gallery front of horseshoe shape 
(made by McFarlane and Co., of Glasgow) ; open 
colonnade built in front of church, and in the rear 
five new classrooms, minister’s vestries, &c. The 
church -has been re-seated throughout with new 
rostrum, &c., all in pitch-pine. Messrs. Kerley and 
Ellis, of Exmouth, are the architects; and Messrs. 
Cooper and Son the builders. 


The Bristol Docks Committee received, on Mon- 
day. a letter from Mr. J. Ward Girdlestone, 
tendering his resignation of the appointment of 
engineer to the Bristol Docks, an office which he 
has held for the past eight years. 


The town council of Stirling have deferred to a 
committee the consideration of the advisability of 
restoring the old Mercat Cross on its original site in 
the centre of Broad-street. The cross was erected 
in 1473, and was taken down in 1793. 


Mr. Lynch, Hillford-road, Hampstead, was, at 
the Marylebone Police-court on Tuesday, fined five 
pounds and costs for neglecting to put into proper 
repair the drains of 16, Queen’s-crescent, Haver- 
stock-hill. The premises, said to be ill-ventilated 
and full of sewer gas, were used as a bakehouse. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents, communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. } 

It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burnprna 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused, All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
repens to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 

ions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmorg EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post tree) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
raison can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 

isher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant’? 
or ‘‘Situations Wanted” is Onr Sarina for Twenty- 
rouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLIX., L., 
LI., LII., LIV., LVI., and LVIL. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


ReceiveD.—L. G. I. Co.—M. Bros. and Co.—J. D. and 
Co.—C. of B. 
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Correspondence, 


pee Oren itech 
COTTAGES WANTED.—TO BUILDERS. 
To the Editor of the Buinp1nea News. 


Srr,—I should be obliged if you would allow 
me sufficient space in your next issue to direct 
the attention of capitalists to the crying need 
for additional cottage property in this part of my 
parish. The opening of the new railway-station 
in the village and the development of the Dock 
estate have caused such an increase of popula- 
tion that I do not know of a vacant cottage 
within a radius of two miles—and several places 
that are called such are scarcely habitable. 

The wealthy and enterprising firm who are at 
present expending over £7,000 per annum in 
wages at the Dock estate tell me that they suffer 
inconvenience from the lack of insufficient dwell- 
ings for their workpeople. If instead of multi- 
plying houses where there are already too many, 
respectable builders would direct their energies 
to this field of speculation, it would be found 
more profitable to themselves and more beneficial 
to the cause of Christian philanthropy.—I am, &c., 

JoHN J. Stevenson Moore, 
‘Vicar of Dagenham. 


Oo - o 


The town council of Coatbridge, N.B., accepted 
at their last meeting the offer of Mr. John A. 
Warren, of Glasgow, to provide a survey plan of 
the burgh for the sum of £585. 


New elementary school buildings will at once be 
proceeded with at Ashton-in-Makerfield, from the 
designs of Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, architect, of 
Birkenhead, and will be erected at the expense of 
Miss Evans, of Rainhill. The schools have been 
designed to accommodate labout 650 children, and 
will be two stories in height. The ground floor will 
be devoted to the infants’ department, and the first 
floor used as a mixed school. The buildings willbe 
faced with Ruabon bricks—the dressings of red 
sandstone. The cost is expected to be about 
£4,000. 


Inrctercommunicatior, 


—+44+—— 
QUESTIONS. 


[{10342.]Sanitary.—I shall be glad if some reader 
could tell me the name of the plant or weed which, grown 
a 3 sewage-pond, helps to deodorise the contents ?— 


_ [10343.]—Falmouth.—Can any reader give me any 
information as to architectural works worth visiting near 
Falmouth !—H, G. 


(10344.] Coke Breeze Concrete.—I have a 
specification worked from in 1887, in which some floors 
are described _as having some coke-breeze concrete 6in. 
thick, covered with }in. thick of pitch, and then floor 
boards laid on and nailed. Will some reader kindly say 
how the pitch should be used, and if it will require mixing 
with any other substance to make it work ?—L. S. N. 


[10345.]—Colouring Cement. —Can anyone inform 
me what method I should employ to colour cement a buff 
tint, and whether, if so tinted, it is better to use 
Robinson’s cement or the ordinary Portland-cement ? 
pela work is required on the upper part of a cottage gable. 
—WESTLAKE. 


REPLIES. 


[10323.]— Posts of Wood, Strength of.— 
J. McA. has omitted several items in his quotation of 
formule for the breaking weight of pillars of wood. 
Hodgkinson’s formula for solid square dry red deal 
columns with both ends flat, when the length exceeds 30 


diameters is W =7'81 —_ This does not apply to pillars 


shorter than 30 diameters, but in such cases must be tor- 
rected by the formula W’ oan 


+: 20 

breaking weight W = breaking weight as found 
by formula for tall pillars, ¢ the crushing 
force in tons for one square inch in section of 
the material x sectional area of column in inches. The 
definition of this factor ¢ is imperfectly described in 
the reply referred to, though the working out is correct ; 
hence, perhaps, J. McA.’s failure to understand its 
application. Hodgkinson considered the pillar as having 
two functions, one to support and the other to resist 
flexure, so that when the pressure necessary to break the 
pillar is very small on account of the greatness of its 
length compared with its lateral dimensions, then the 
strength of the whole transverse section of the pillar will 
be employed in resisting flexure; when the breaking 
pressure is one-half of what would be required to crush 
the material (in lengths between 10 and 30 diameters) 
one-half only of the strength may be considered as ayail- 
able for resistance to flexure, whilst the other half is em- 
ployed to resist crushing ; and when through the shortness 
of the pillar (lengths under 10 diameters) the breaking 
pressure is so great as to be nearly equal to the crushing 
force, we may consider that no part of the strength of the 
pillar is applied to resist flexure. Thus he assumed that 
the real breaking weight would be equal to the breaking 
weight as obtained for the long column (yielding by 
bending only) multiplied by the force requisite to crush it 
without flexure; and divided by the same two quantities 
added together, minus the pressure which it would sup- 
port as flexible, without being weakened by crushing. 
Applying the above formule to the given example— 


w=7:81 2% =781 
lu? 


where W’ = true 


_ 781 x 2°5 x 100 
781 + 3X oe 100 
when crushing strength of small section = 2} tons per 
square inch, or 232°9 tons if crushing strength = 3 tons. 
The other formula quoted by J. McA. is that of Mr. 
Lewis Gordon deduced from Mr. Hodgkinson’s experi- 
ments, with Weisbach’s value of constanta; d =least 
thickness of rectangular pillar in inches ; 8 =sectional 
area in square inches, and the other factors as given. 
Applying this :— 
w= 25 x 100 
120? 
250 x 10? 
When F = 23 tons, or 190°36 tons when F=3 tons. The 
factor of safety should be taken as - breaking weight. 


Ww’ 


= 201°6 tons, 


__ 2502 


= = 158°6 tons. 
394 


Pillars of wood are seldom ji.red in the sense used in 
formula—i.e., by having flat capitals and bases, therefore 
their strength is reduced in such cases to considerably less 
than that given by the above formule.—F. E. Gay. 


[10325.] Landscape Gardening.—‘“‘Iota’’ would 
do well to consult Repton on ‘‘ Landscape Gardening,’’ 
and Milner’s work on the same subject, lately reviewed 
in the Buruprna News. The principles may be soon 
mastered; but I should recommend ‘‘ Iota’? to observe 
and study the effects of landscape, those of paths and 
drives upon undulating ground, clumps of trees, as they 
appear in connection with buildings.—G. H. G. 


[10328.]— Ripon Minster.—This cathedral is 
collegiate. The crypt is Early Norman, also the chapter 
house, date 1069-1100. The Lady-chapel is Late 15th- 
century. The west front and towers are Early English. 
Transepts and choir date from 1154, eastern part of choir, 
1233-1300 There is an Early Decorated east window. The 
choir aisles are 14th century. Nave dates from 1460-1520. 
The lancet windows of west front were filled in with 
Decorated tracery, it is thought, by Wykeham, but in the 
recent restoration the original lancet windows were 
restored. Archbishop Walter Grey, who built the south 
transept of York, the choir of Southwell, was the builder. 
Illustrations have appeared of this edifice in the Burupine 
News. Sir G. G. Scott restored the cathedral 1861-1872. 
The central tower, which fell, was rebuilt in 1459. See 
Walbran’s ‘‘ Ripon.’’—G. H. G. 


(10329.] Sanitary Authority.—‘ Tenant” can 
certainly apply to the sanitary inspector.—H. L. 


[10330.]—Rolled Iron Joists, &c.—The general 
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formula for finding area of either of flanges at centre of 
girder supported at both ends is wi = a. Where W 


= live and dead loads distributed in tons, 7 = span in 
feet, d = depth in inches, and s = safe strain per square 
inch of metal on the flange in tons. I would recommend 
“Student”? to get one of Homan and Rodgers, or 
Measures Bros. and Co,’s illustrated tables of the safe 
loads on thin rolled joists for different spans and loads, 
as this means of ascertaining would be more re iable than 
any formula worked out. These are a few examples of 
safe load for a 10ft. length of joist. If breadth of flange 
is 8in., depth of joist 5in., thickness Zin., the safe load is 
1:15 tons. Fora 4in. breadth of flange, Sin. depth, and 
Sin. thickness, the safe load is 3°6 tons; for 5in. breadth, 
10in. depth, and the same thickness, the safe load is 
5°8 tons, A joist 6in. broad on flange, 12in. deep, and #in. 
thick, will bear safely 11'0 tons. Hurst gives the following 


formula when the depth is more thant. Breaking 
weight in tons in centre = C ap where A = area of 


bottom flange in inches, including one-fourth of whole 
depth of joist, C= constant =7 for rolled iron, D = depth 
of joist in inches, and L = length in feet.—G. H. G. 

{10331._—Church Needlework. —In answer to 
‘‘Designer’s’”? query ve church needlework, I beg to be 
allowed to inform him that Mrs. Austen, 35, Castle- 
arcade, Cardiff, designs and executes altar-frontals, 
hangings, &c. ; and can give him any information thereon. 
—ECCLESIASTICUS. 

[10333.]—Rood-Screen.—A very fine example ofa 
rood-screen in oak is to be seen across the chancel of the 
new church of St. Agnes, Kennington Park. The church 
is a good example of modern erection, designed, I believe, 
by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott. Fine brass-work grilles or panels 
fill the lower compartments of the open screen ; the rood- 
loft or beam is supported by richly-groined arches ; and 
above it is a large carved crucifix, with carved figures on 
either side of the Virgin and St. John, painted and gilded. 
Several fine examples are to be seen in Devonshire and 
Norfolk.—G. H. G. 


(10334.|—Design not Carried Out.—‘ Young 
Architect” is entitled to charge 3 per cent. on the whole 
tender, and an additional 2 per cent. on the amount of the 
work not carried out.—H. L. 


[10337.]—Stoup—Is a small basin to contain con- 
secrated water placed on the right-hand side of the 
entrance to a Roman Catholic Church. Parker, in his 
‘ Glossary,”’ gives several English examples. Sometimes 
they are formed in a small niche, like a piscina, other 
ae are hollow projecting basins like corbels.— 


[10338 ]—Beam.—Let A B be the beam 382ft. long, of 
which the portion A C, 24ft. long, is uniformly loaded 
with liewt. per foot run. This is equal to the total load 
of 30cwt. (34 x 1}) acting through its centre of gravity, 
which is at a point 12ft. from A and 20ft. from B. 
Therefore— 

Reaction at A = eee = 18$cwt. 


Reaction at B = sO x2 


0 R12 2 43 cwt, 
32 a 


H. Carter Peaa. 


[10338.]—Beam.—A beam 32ft. span loaded with 
1jewt. per foot run to within 8ft. of one end, will have a 
reaction at the loaded end of one ton, and at the other a 
reaction of half a ton approximately.—S. 8. 

[10340.]—Board Schools.— Robson’s work on 
School Building is one of the most comprehensive and 
best treatises, 2nd edition published in 1877. For 
technical schools, E. C. Robins’s “‘ Technical School and 
College Building”? may be consulted.—G. H. G. 


a 


CHIPS. 


The school board for Ecclesfield, near Sheffield, 
have adopted plans by Mr. G. A. Wilson, of 
Sheffield, for a new girls’ school at Hillsborough. 


Mr. Wineberg, a master cabinetmaker, was 
summoned, at the Worship-street Police-court, on 
Saturday, for non-payment of wages to a workman, 
who was one of a group put upon work ata price 
stipulated. An increase of remuneration was 
demanded, and refused. In cross-examination, 
witness admitted having written a letter to the 
newspapers stating that he would like to hang all 
Social democrats. The summons was dismissed. 


A neolithic cave burial has been discovered at the 
Distillery at Oban. A few stone implements, many 
human and some animal bones, and débris of shell- 
fish have been found. 


On Sunday afternoon the Bishop of Shrewsbury 
laid the foundation stone of a new church for the 
Roman Catholics in Gatefield-street, Crewe. When 
completed the church will consist of chancel, side 
chapels, nave, aisles, baptistery, external porches, 
confessionals, &c., with priests’ and working 
sacristies connected to the presbytery by a cloister. 
The ate to the top of the tower will be 90ft. The 
cost will be about £4,500. 


The name of Alderman George Kett, of Cam- 
bridge, of the well-known firm of wood-carvers, 
has been added to the commission of the peace for 
that borough. 


Additions have been made to Messrs. 
Brewery, Kingston-on-Thames, and special atten- 
tion has been paid to the ventilation, which is 
carried out on the Boyle system, the extraction of 
the vitiated air being effected by the latest im- 
pos form of the Self-Acting Air-Pump Venti- 


Hodgson’s 
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Mempers of the Society of Architects who 
propose to take part in that body’s well-planned 
excursion into Kent will probably be interested 
in looking up and reading our issues of August 
6, 138, and 20, 1886, wherein the visit of the 
Architectural Association to Maidstone and 
Rochester was fully described and illustrated. 
The ground covered by both societies is very 
largely the same, Tonbridge, Knowle House, 
Ightham Mote, and Sevenoaks being items in 
each programme, in addition to the county town 
and city already named. 


Tue Government have decided to utilise the 
eastern and western galleries at South Kensington 
as the National Gallery of British Art. A con- 
necting gallery will be made, with a central hall 
for sculpture, and the buildings will be united 
with Mr. Collcutt’s Imperial Institute, a facade 
being made to each gallery in harmony with the 
Institute. In accordance with suggestions made 
by Captain Shaw, some slight alterations will be 
made to render the building more nearly fire- 
proof. Curiously enough no architect was in- 
cluded among the experts (five in number) called 
in to advise the Lord President of the Council 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the 
suitability of the buildings for their intended pur- 
pose. It is satisfactory to find that the gallery 
will not be under the control of the Science and 
Art Department, but will be managed by an 
independent board. 


Tue twelfth annual congress of the Sanitary 
Institute will be held at Brighton next week. 
The meetings for addresses, papers, and dis- 
cussions will take place in the Pavilion-buildings, 
and a Health Exhibition will be arranged in these 
buildings, the Corn Exchange, and Museum, re- 
maining open until September 13th. At the 
opening meeting on Monday evening an address 
will be delivered by Sir Thomas Crawford, M.D., 
and on Tuesday, Section I., ‘‘ Sanitary Science 
and Preventive Medicine,’’ will be inaugurated 
by an address from Dr. G. Vivian Poore, and 
will be followed by papers and discussion. Pro- 
fessor T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A., will open 
Section II., ‘‘ Engineering and Architecture,”’ 
by an address on Wednesday morning, and 
papers and discussions will follow on that day 
and on Thursday. A conference of medical 
officers of health will also be held on Thursday, 
and on Friday, Section III., ‘‘Chemistry, 
Geology, and Meteorology,’’ will sit under the 
presidency of Mr. William Topley, of the Ord- 
nance Survey, and a conference of inspectors of 
nuisances will take place. On Saturday sundry 
excursions will be organised, and in the evening 
Dr. B. W. Richardson will deliver an address to 
the working classes in the Town Hall, in which 
he may be expected to develop some new Utopian 
suggestions. 


Ar the recent meeting of the British Medical 
Association at Birmingham, a resolution was 
passed: ‘‘That this public médicine section of 
the meeting of the British Medical Association 
approves of the system of education, examination, 
and registration of plumbers, and of the formation 
of a committee and local centre for the purpose in 
Birmingham, and expresses its hope that the 
memorial addressed to the Plumbers’ Company 
be approved and acted on in the interests of 
public health.”’ 


Ar the last meeting of the Privy Council on 
Education a letter was read from Mr. Z. Mellor, 
town clerk of Rochdale, dated the 8th inst., 
stating that the town council of that borough 
proposed to make grants under the powers con- 
ferred upon them by the Technical Institution 
Act 1889 to certain institutions in Rochdale for 
the promotion of technical instruction, that at 
one of these institutions instruction was given in 
the following subjects, which are not included in 
the branches of science and art with respect to 
which grants were at present made by the 
Department of Science and Art—viz. (1) cotton- 
spinning, (2) cotton-weaving, (3) cloth- weaving, 
(4) plumbers’ work—and that in the opinion of 
the town council such a form of instruction wag 
required by the circumstances of its district. The 
education committee sanctioned the form of in- 
struction, and will lay a minute before Parliament 
to that effect. 


Tue first architectural exhibition yet organised 
in Italy will be opened at Turin next month. It 


will be inaugurated on Saturday, Sept. 20th 
and will close on November 28th. In the Inter. 
national Division, the section will comprise :— 
1, plans for cities; 2, projects for enlargement 
and general and partial sanitary regulations - 
3, complete designs for edifices, as regards ways 
and means of construction; and, 4, rules ang 
regulations for buildings. Medals and diplomas 
will be awarded by an international jury. All 
intended exhibits must be forwarded prepaid 
to the Committee before Monday week, Sep. 
tember Ist. 
er 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


£100 DAMAGES FOR DEFECTIVE HovusE Dram. 
AGE.—At the Leeds Assizes, held last week, 
before Mr. Justice Wills and a special jury, He 
Brumby, builder and_ contractor, of Sheffield, 
was sued by George Baruch Wood, mechanical 
engineer, and his wife, for damages for breach of 
contract, and also for alleged fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation upon the sale of a house in Machon Bank- 
road. Defendant sold the house to plaintiff, and 
stated that the drains were all right; but plaintiff 
and his wife, who took no formal warranty, were 
rendered seriously ill as a consequence of the 
defective. drainage. Mr. Charles F. Wike, now, 
and for the past two years, borough surveyor of 
Sheffield, deposed for plaintiff that, after examining 
the property in February last, he wrote the 
defendant complaining of the unsatisfactory manner 
in which the drains had been laid, but he received 
no reply to that communication. Witness refused to 
give a certificate that the house was fit for habita- 
tion, and ordered the plaintiff to uncover all the 
drains for inspection. They were subsequently 
relaid, in accordance with the requirements, 
Defendant said he personally inspected the works 
while the house was building, and was informed by 
his men that an inspector of the corporation had 
passed them. He thought the drainage was effi- 
cient in every way. He had been in business for 
25 years, and had erected over 120 houses. He 
had a dozen or more houses inhabited now, for 
which he had no final certificate from the borough 
surveyor. In the end, the charge of fraudulent 
representation alleged against defendant was with- 
drawn, and he then agreed to a verdict against him 
of £100 damages, carrying costs. 


SERIOUS CHARGES AGAINST A BUILDER AND 
PLuMBER.—Wm. Davis, 44, builder, of Queen’s- 
road, Upton Park, and Thomas Raisbeck, plumber, 
of Gartary-road, Canning Town, were charged at 
Westminster Police Court on Friday, on a warrant, 
with being concerned in obtaining a large quantity 
of goods by false pretences from Messrs. Burt and 
Potts, wholesale ironmongers, of York-street, 
Westminster, and also from Messrs. Farmiloe, glass 
and lead merchants, of Rochester-row, West- 
minster. Onthe 7th inst. the prisoner Davis, with 
a hired van, proceeded to Messrs. Burt and Potts’ 
establishment, and obtained over a ton of iron 
hooping and rods on account of Messrs. Prestige 
and Co., well-known customers of the firm, from 
whom, however, it was stated he had no authority 
whatever. By asimilar misrepresentation he was 
said to have obtained kegs of white lead, colours 
varnish, solder, oil, brushes, &c., of the value o 
£34, from Messrs. Farmiloe. These goods were 
carted away, some ostensibly to a job at Hendon, 
but in reality to the prisoner Raisbeck’s house, 
where’ a detective discovered rolls of zinc in different 
rooms, besides twenty-two painter’s brushes under 
a bed, all identified as the property of Messrs. 
Farmiloe and Co. Prisoners were remanded. 

Or 2 E 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


DuFFIELD WATERWORKS.—The Belper Rural 
Sanitary Authority have instructed Mr. W. H, 
Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, to report on the 
best mode of obtaining a water supply for the 
villages of Duffield and Daffield Bank, in Derby- 
shire. f ? 
= 9 

A Seamen’s Institute is about to be built at 
Cardiff, in Bute-crescent, replacing the old man-of- 
war Thisbe. The new building will have, on the 
ground floor, the seamen’s institute and reading- 
room, accommodating 400 people ; the chaplain’s 
room, and caretaker’s apartments. On the first 
floor will be a church seating 450 persons. The 
building will be constructed of ballast stone, with 
brick facings, and a red-tiled roof. Mr. EB. W.M. 
Corbett is the architect. ‘ 

The restoration of Hanmer church, which was 
destroyed last year by fire, is app 
pletion. The new bells have been swung. uring 
the past month some interesting relics have been 
brought to light. In a small hole of the tower was 
found a casting of a rose in plaster of Paris, ve 
the date 1644 scratched on the side of the block. In 
the foundations of the south wall has been found a 
window-sill with a single light in a deep 
stone, 2 
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THE BUILDING OF BASEMENTS. 


e the many problems of building that 
present themselves to the architect in 
owns, the design and construction of a 
eally well-lighted sanitary basement is one 
{the most important. But sanitary experts 
nd architects have alike failed to make the 
inderground stories of buildings what they 
aight bemade. The views of Dr. Richardson, 
excellent as they are, appear to have had 
ittle effect in regard to house-building, and 
he hygienic models and house arrangements 
hown at the late Health Exhibition at South 
fensington, are a long way from being 
ealised. The Sanitary Congress, now holding 
ts meetings at Brighton, have been consider- 
ag the question of basements and overcrowd- 
ag; but the practical part of the problem has 
carcely been dealt with. And yet we have 
ll the necessary elements of hygienic 
onstruction. We haye a system of house- 
rainage which can be made absolutely 
erfect, by which the house can be cut off 
rom the sewers, and means of excluding 
urface water ; we have damp-proof materials 
or building walls, damp- and air-courses 
9. prevent the absorption of moisture 
rom the ground, systems of hollow walls, 
yhich practically admit air currents and 
atercept the damp from the inner portions ; 
ve haye means of reflecting or refracting 
ght into basements by ‘‘semi-prism” lights; 
ooring of improved construction—all of 
thich things we can introduce. Still we 
ppear to be practically unable to employ 
aese things to the best advantage, or we omit 
) do something upon which the success of 
1e other expedients greatly depends. As the 
ealth and comfort of a building so largely 
epend on the manner in which the founda- 
ons and external walls are constructed, so as 
» cut off the soil and its moisture and emana- 
ons from the upper floors, it seems to us 
ecessary for architects to direct their atten- 
onto the discovery of some more efficient 
iethod of building than that usually adopted. 
In the first place, the idea of erecting our 
uilding on stilts or piers would be practi- 
ble if it could be shown what use could be 
1ade of the lower stories. Where store- 
pom was required this mode of building is 
odoubt reasonable, presuming that access 
) the first-floor can be gained without 
fficulty. In some districts, in which the 
vels are low, the raising of the bottom 
ors of houses appears to be the only pre- 
vution that can be taken with any hope of 
yercoming the inundations caused by heavy 
unfalls and high tides. If,as suggested in 
ese pages before, the level of our roadways 
yuld be adjusted to the buildings on each 
de, and the pedestrian and carriage traffic 
ofined to a high-level road and footways, 
ving access to the ground floor of the 
reet buildings, and the heavy traffic made 
» use a lower road on a level with the 
aginal ground, we might see a very de- 
rable reform in London and many of 
a great commercial cities. Suppose, for 
sample, over the present level of Cheapside 
Toad and footways were raised clear of the 
ouses by some feet on either side, and form- 
§ a viaduct on iron girders some 12ft. or 
‘ft. above the level, with lateral bridges to 
@ floors of the houses—let us imagine on 
eir first-floor leyel—immense relief would 
) given to traffic. The lower or present 
‘ound stories could be utilised as basement 
lars for storage of heavy goods, the high 
vel road made to serve the pedestrian and 
shter traffic, The present lower basements, 
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sometimes flooded, could be done away with. 
“High” and “low-level” roads would at 
once double the space, lighten traffic, and 
avoid accidents; but at present the idea is 
too Utopian to be entertained. 

The question of how to build a basement 
below the ground level that shall be free 
from contamination of ground air and 
moisture, is the one which we now have to 
face. What should be the idea of a structure of 
this kind? The most feasible answer is that 
the lower story should be designed like a 
watertight tank, at least as high as the sills 
of the basement windows; that it should, if 
possible, be constructed in an air space or 
excavation larger in both directions. There 
should also be an air space below the floor. 
These requirements appear to suggest, instead 
of basement walls carried up from the 
foundation, a series of short piers and aper- 
tures, the joists resting on girders carried on 
the piers supporting the floor-joists or flat 
arches of the lower floor. Above the piers 
solid walls would be built within an area to 
the required height. Asphalte could be used 
to render the walls impermeable, as a lining 
on the outer side, or to fill up a cavity; 
the floor would be covered with the 
same material, or the wood-block flooring 
laid on it. In the impermeable walls, 
the fresh air could be introduced through 
channels in the walls from a_ higher 
level. Cement concrete offers itself as a 
valuable material with which to con- 
struct basement walls, as being less 
permeable than brick with mortar joints. 
The air space all round, or the area, would 
keep the inner room dry, and if water 
entered from the outside, or found its way 
up through the soil, the tank-like structure 
would resist all percolation. In towns the 
area all round could not be formed; but in 
front and rear, continuous areas would 
effectually exclude all flooding. Building 
legislation could make such construction 
absolutely invulnerable. We should like to 
know if the by-law proposed by the Local 
Government Board has been enforced in any 
town under the Public Health Act. This 
provision is that when the floor of the lowest 
story is below the level of the surface of the 
ground, so that the ground is in contact 
with the exterior of the wall—the said story 
is to be inclosed with double walls, haying 
an intervening cavity of 23in., extending from 
the base of such wall to 6in. above the sur- 
face of the ground adjoining. An asphalte or 
damp-course is inserted just above the 
highest course of footings, on a level with 
the concrete layer over the site. Upon this 
level the double or hollow wall is built to the 
required distance above the ground-surface 
outside, and another damp-course is put on. 
Thus the cavity and the lower and upper 
damp-courses completely cut off the interior 
wall from that against the soil. But doesit ? 
Actually, if there is any soakage matter or 
flooding outside, the outer wall of brick 
allows the water to percolate and fill up the 
cavity, and to permeate the inner thickness, 
so that the check is not a practically efficient 
one. The only way to make it so is to form 
an outer area, or to face the outside of wall 
with asphalte before filling in the earth. 
The outer air area is one of the desiderata of 
modern house-building, and it is one of the 
weaknesses of our legislation that it is not 
made compulsory in all cases. In streets the 
area could be covered level with the pavement 
by gratings filled with lens lights, and the 
walls could be built of concrete. This area 
need not be wide for the purpose intended. 
In the amendments to the Metropolitan 
Building Act we should like to see the 
question of basement construction taken up. 
It cannot be expected that our houses will 
be dry or healthy if the lower stories are 
sunk into damp sewage-saturated soil, and 
no care is taken to drain the soil below the 
floor level. These are points calling for 
immediate attention. Other towns will 


follow the example, if they see that the 
Metropolitan authorities haye taken up the 
matter of underground stories. 


Or 9 ——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


TYPICAL CHURCH TOWERS.—I. 


EW features have received more atten- 

tion from the artist’s pencil than the tower. 
Poets have sung and painters depicted the 
beauties of structures that have served to 
awaken memories or rekindle the imagina- 
tion, to give character to or throw a charm 
over the landscape. We might say much on 
the poetry of the tower as one of the phonetic 
elements of architecture ; but we restrict our 
remarks to a limited branch of the subject. 
We desire to point out the distinguishing 
variations found in certain English towers, 
how much locality, circumstances, and 
materials have fayoured distinct varieties. 
The Italian Towers or campaniles, such as 
the ruined towers of Pisa, of S. Apollinare 
ad Classem, Ravenna, and tbat of Sta Maria 
in Cosmedin have a fascination for architects 
and painters, and their beauties have been 
dwelt upon by many; but how comparatively 
little has been written on the church towers 
of our own country from an architect’s point 
of view ! 

Our present remarks are confined to English 
types of towers, and we now refer par excel- 
lence to those of Somersetshire—a county 
noted for its noble and highly-wrought 
examples. Indeed the churches of this part 
of England are, perhaps, richer and fuller of 
interest to the architect and ecclesiologist 
than those of any other part. The prevailing 
Perpendicular style appears here to have at- 
tained its full beauty of expression in tower- 
building ; for what towers elsewhere can we 
compare to those of Taunton, Wrington, and 
St. Cuthbert, Wells, for magnificent pro- 
portion and graduation of stories; or, 
as in the latter two instances, for the lofty 
belfry and its majestic vertical lines? The 
architects of these structures were masters of 
the art of tower-building; they appear to 
have reached perfection in the horizontal 
division into stages, and in the beauty of 
corner pinnacles and pierced parapets; and 
with the desire to do something bolder and 
more striking, they haye thrown the last two 
or three upper stages into one by haying two 
or three magnificent belfry windows, which 
give nobility and character to the tower as. 
seen far or near. This change in the design 
of towers is one that seems to us to have 
been suggested in the first place by the desire 
to produce a more imposing simplicity than 
could be produced by a low belfry story or 
with small, short windows on the other plan, 
and possibly also to lighten the masonry by 
concentrating the bulk of the work in the 
angle piers. ‘ 

The graduation of the tower into stages 
by horizontal divisions is necessarily one of 
the first considerations in the design of these 
structures, and the Medizeyal architects early 
saw the value of dividing the stages to suit 
the perspective effect. Anything approach- 
ing equality of divisions was avoided ; hence 
we find that the first story was made at least 
as lofty as that of the lines of the church. 
parapets or ridges. The middle story was 
of less height—not more than half that. 
of the lower—as we see in the tower: 
of Huish Episcopi, a 15th-century example, 
crowned by a belfry story of greater height, 
and arichly perforated parapet, with battle- 
mented crest and pinnacles. The three 
stories are harmonious in gradation, and the 
windows singularly well proportioned. More 
advanced is that of St. Mary’s, Taunton, a 
later work (restored by Sir G. G. Scott), 
dating from about 1500, and divided into four 
stories, the two centre ones equal spaced, but 
barely exceeding together the lower story, 
and the upper belfry stage not quite equal 
to them in height, crowned also by a lofty 

pierced battlemented parapet, broken by 
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corner and intermediate pinnacles. It is 
interesting to compare these with the tower 
of New College, Oxford, a massive and simple 
work of about 1400, with its plain angles 
without buttresses, its two low centre 
divisions, and the small piercings of the three 
lower stories, not larger than loopholes, and 
‘its plain solid battlement at the top. Yet 
with its angle octagon turret it has a charm 
of its own—a charm derived to a large degree 
by the three horizontal string-courses, which 
divide the tower into four unequal stories. 
There is, perhaps, no rigid rule for this 
division, except the one that the lower and 
top stories should be of greater height than 
the intermediate, the greater height being 
given to the lower story. At Wrington, the 
belfry stage divides the tower into about two 
‘equal parts, 

Another principle to which prominence is 
given in these examples is the arrangement 
of the windows. In some examples vertical 
lines bound the width of the windows from 
top ‘to bottom—that is, the same width of 
wall or pier occurs on both sides of the open- 
ings, as we find at Huish, and St. Mary’s, 
Taunton. In the last, vertical members 
engaged to the walls, finished as pinnacles at 
each story, divide the window spaces into 
two compartments ix the three upper stories, 
the lower large window being in one, but of 
the same width as the total width of the two 
above. The same arrangement is seen in 
the tower of Wrington Church, where the 
wide Perpendicular window directly over the 
entrance is exactly the same width as the 
two lofty belfry panels or windows above. 
But this rule does not generally apply. The 
tower at Winscombe, a fine tower of five 
stages, has the windows of varying widths 
and sizes, the intermediate stages having 
small ones, as at Oheddar, St. Mary Hutton, 
and others. What is especially worthy of 
notice in these towers is their unlikeness in 
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Magdalen Tower, Oxford, and to some of 
those of the Norfolk and Suffolk type, in 
which the lower stages of the tower are com- 
paratively quiet and unpierced, and the 
belfry windows 
parapets assume a rich character. Among 
these we particularly note the elegantly- 
finished upper stage to the ancient massive 
tower of Stow-on-the- Wold, Gloucestershire, 
with its pierced embattled parapet, quite 
plain below—a class of towers numerous 
in that and other 
are distinct differences to be noticed when 
we compare the Somersetshire with the Hast 
Anglian towers, the latter haying also a repu- 
tation for massive quiet dignity in the struc- 
tural lines and for rich Perpendicular detail. 
Compare, for example, Cromer, Worstead, 
and South Repps church towers with those of 
Wrington and Evercreech. There is an obser- 
vable difference in the belfry treatment of the 
former : the windows are comparatively small, 
and do not fill the width of tower at this 


and panelled embattled 


counties. But there 


stage; in both at Repps and Cromer there 
are square openings in the intermediate or 
ringing story filled with tracery and labelled, 
while the lower story hasa large Perpendicu- 
lar window just above the western entrance 
and in connection with it. As our readers 
are aware, the masonry is largely composed 
of flint, and the panelling of the buttresses 
with ‘‘flush work” is a feature. Then the 
treatment of buttresses, parapets, and. pin- 
nacles is very unlike that seen in the Somer- 
setshire examples. The upper stage of the 
angle buttresses are simply weathered, and 
have not the amount of the stonemason’s 
cunning lavished upon them; the pinnacles 
rise generally from the angles, and do not 
spring out of the buttresses, and the parapets 
are less in height and less perforated. But 
the chief variation is in the arrangement 


and proportion of the windows. The upper 
f stories of these towers are lower, and 
these particulars to such structures as the! the windows smaller. 


At Cockfield the 


deep angle buttresses give a pyramidal 
outline to the structure, and impart 
dignity to it. The middle stage on the 
west front is severely plain, and the struc- 


ture is crowned by a solid battlemented 


parapet. More elaborate is the Perpen- 
dicular tower of Layenham, a noble example 
of deep buttresses and well-marked parapet, 


but still very wnlike the West Country 
types. eu 


It may be of interest to notice few of 


the characteristie peculiarities of the North” 


Somersetshire towers. They are generally 


western, joined to the naye by a lofty arch= 
way vaulted internally. 
distinguishes three types: (1), ‘The Taun= 
ton type with a staircase turret at one 


Professor Freeman 


corner and double buttresses at the others, 
all the pinnacles being of equal height, the 
tower being divided into stages by horizon- 
tal string-courses. Examples: St. Mary 
Magdalene and St. James, Taunton, The 
Abbots, Bishop’s Lydiard and Huish. (2), 
The Bristol type, with a prominent turret, 
crowned with a single spirelet rising above 
the rest : St. Stephen’s and St. Werburgh’s, 
Bristol; Yeovil, Banwell, Cheddar. (3), The 
Wrington type, which dispenses with the 
staircase turret and horizontal divisions, 
and is panelled with two enormously lofty: 
belfry windows, with pinnacled turrets. of 
the same height: St. Cuthbert’s, Wells; Ste 
John’s, Glastonbury ; and North Petherton. 
Spires are very unfrequent, and are often 


|imperfect, as at St. Mary Redcliffe [till com- 


pleted within the past twenty years], Yatton, 
Shepton Mallet, Minchinhampton. Perfect 
spires exist at Congresbury, Bridgwater, 
Frome, Croscombe, Castle Cary, Trent.” 

We do not concern ourselyes with the 
spire-crowned tower, but deal with the 
second and third of Mr. Freeman’s types 2 
our present remarks. Our sketch of the 
upper part of the tower at Cheddar respre= 
sents the characteristics of a large number 0 
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owers in this part of the country, notably | traceried panels in the upper portion, thus 
hose at Winscombe (a very similar design 
neluding the spirelet and turret, the three 
,anels or windows, and the arrangement of 
mattresses and pinnacles), Locking, and 


Lutton 


and Axbridge. Narrow angle 


vuttresses, four stages, the three upper ones 


aying the windows of the same design. 


In 


he front at Cheddar is a large window above 
oor; canopied niches and figures are placed 


n 


as 


u 


ot 
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tage. 
ketch, the centre one of the belfry being 
ierced. The tower is placed in continuation 
f the naye at west end; there are two aisles, 
transept on south side, with entrance, and 
north porch of unique design. 


arced parapet, 


each side of the window on the second 
The two upper stages are shown in 


The church 


flat roofs and pierced parapets. The 


mneral view of the tower, with the back- 
round of the Mendip hills as seen from the 
uilway station, is very pleasing. 
otice more particularly to the manner the 
agle buttresses are formed. In the third 
age, aboye the set-off, the buttress is 
agonally placed, and forms a couple of 
igaged pinnacles, terminating below a plain 
igular buttress splay (see plans A and B). 


We draw 


of the elegance and beauty of the 


fry story is due to the triple-window 
rangement, divided by engaged buttressets 
’ pinnacles, an arrangement unique of its 
nd which one seldom sees in other towers 
_this class. At Winscombe and Shepton 
allet the same 
ading one to surmise that one archi- 


design is met with, 


was engaged on all three towers. The 
composed of equilateral 


angles intersecting and quatrefoiled, is a 
Ty general one. 


Our sketch of the belfry stage of Wrington 
yes a fair idea of the proportions as seen 
‘thin a moderate distance of this fine 
-ucture, though a strictly geometrical view 
vuld make the windows a trifle higher. 


1e 


plan of church is of the usual kind, but 


Is a yery short nave, with aisles and a 


ath porch instead of transept. 


It contains 


wich Late oak-caryed screen across the 
(ancel arch, inclosing also the last bays of 
ples. Many points are worth noticing in 
[s magnificent tower: the lofty panels 
vided into three stages by transoms, the 
uper only pierced; the admirable buttress 
sign, the gradation of the sets-off, the 
juisite arrangement of the angle turrets, 
wh their corner pinnacles; the lower story, 
wh its entrance and window united. ‘To 
Jhten and relieve the mass of masonry at 
»h angle of tower, the designer has cleverly 
jught his buttress within the outer 
izle of the walls of the tower ; its width is 


43 


than the wall thickness. On the belfry 


ge the set-off in the tower isutilised to form 


angle pier for the pinnacle, while the 


ier part shown on plan D is still further 
teved by the engaged pinnacles which 
) ject from the face of each side of the pier. 


Ly 


architect knew the value of a line of 


}dow at the junction of pinnacle and angle, 
(instead of cutting his square pinnacle in 
\{ diagonally, and placing the largest face 
:tto the pier, he allowed it a three-quarter 
) jection as shown at O, thus throwing out 
) a strong shadow the pinnacle, and dis- 


aging its summit. 
.» the result of this plan. 


A graceful outline is 
The corner 


let above is a square, with slightly pro- 
ing pinnacles at each angle, the external 
rth of one face being equal to the width 


reducing the thickness of the walls without 
lessening their strength or rigidity. 


Or - O—_—_—_— 


THE HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
AND ITS BATHS.—x. 


By R. Owzn Atusop, Architect. 


(Author of “The Turkish Bath: its Design and 
Construction.’’) 


OCAL baths, such as the sitz, spinal, 
head, and foot baths, need not detain us 
long. In themselves they are of paramount 
importance ; but they are obviously simple 
matters. A foot-bath would be administered 
in the patient’s dressing-room; and spinal 
and head baths are ordinarily provided in 
connection with the various before-described 
douche-room appliances; but in the classifi- 
cation that governs our consideration of 
hydropathic baths some simple form of head- 
washing and application of water bandages 
is possibly to be understood. The ordinary 
sitz bath is constructed in various forms. In 
a selection the comfort of the bather should, 
after effectiveness, be the chief consideration. 
There is a broad distinction between sitz 
baths, in that one class is known as the 
running sitz. ‘The ordinary cold sitz bath is 
filled with the requisite amount of water, 
and no change in yolume or temperature— 
excepting, of course, by virtue of the heat 
abstracted from the bather—is made during 
the time of the bath, The running sitz, 
however, is provided with supply and waste, 
so that the original temperature of the water 
may be maintained, or the bath be warmed 
or cooled gradually as the bathman may 
require. Such baths must of necessity be 
fixed, and haye waste and overflow at the 
proper height, with a regulating valve for 
the supply. Sitz-baths of this nature are 
usually fitted in convenient corners of the 
private dressing-rooms, as in the plan of the 
Dunblane baths illustrated p. 3, ante. 

The sitz-douche bath is a most yaluable 
appliance, worthy of the attention of the 
hydropathist. One form of this bath is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. It is of a 
type employed in Germany. As shown, it 
consists of a bath of the ordinary sitz kind, 
but fitted with the necessary pipes for the 
yarious tonic sprays, &c. A regulating valve, 
with thermometer to indicate the temperature 
of the water, connects with a series of pipes, 
each haying a stop-cock. The first pipe sup- 
plies the spinal, or back wave, and the second 
the hip or side waves. The waye-like form 
assumed by the water is caused by its 
impinging against metal spreaders. The third 
pipe supplies the annular spray—a ring of 
holes emitting jets of water much as one of 
the ribs of a needle-bath. The fourth pipe 
supplies a spray directed towards the front 
of the bather, and the fifth supplies an 
ascending spray. In the ordinary sitz-bath 
the bather sits right down in the water, but 
in the sitz-douche, as illustrated, a seat of a 
horse-shoe shape is provided, and supported 
on three metal standards. The area of the 
seat is reduced to the least possible amount 
consistent with its purpose, so as to admit 
the water to play freely around the lower 
portions of the bather’s body. This bath 
must have a capacious waste pipe. It should 
be placed in a douche room, or special 
chamber adjoining a douche room. 


In some respects what is called ‘‘ massage,” 
and the process of shampooing, as in the 
Turkish bath, are identical; in others they 
differ. Broadly speaking, the shampooer has 
to do with the skin—the masseur with the 
muscular and neryous systems, Massage 
may be dry or wet. The former ig 
well termed ‘‘ medical rubbing,” and is 
properly administered only by persons who 
are sound and healthy and of high yitality, 
and able and willing to handle their patients 
In a sympathetic and intelligent manner, 
Dry massage, as its name implies, does not 
require the medium of water. In wet mas- 
sage the part operated upon is kept wet, in 
one way or another. Plain wet massage is, 
to all practical intents and purposes, the 
shampooing of the Turkish-bath intelligently 
performed. Different methods of applying 
the water to the patient may be employed, 
and the bench, seat, tray, or shallow bath 
upon which he is placed may be variously 
designed; but whatever the means and devices 
employed, the treatment and its ultimate 
effect is substantially the same, and ag 
effective—probably more so—with simple 
resources as with complicated contrivances; 


A Srrz-Dovucur Barn. 


for massage, of whatever kind, consists 
primarily of the kneading and rubbing, &c., 
of the muscles of the trunk and limbs, with 
a view to restoring tone and yigour to the 
muscular and neryous systems. 

When, however, the water employed in 
massage is directed with force and at high 
pressure upon the patient, the system of 
treatment becomes that known as the 


AIX-LES-BAINS MASSAGE, 


popularly styled the ‘‘Aix-douche.” This 
method of massage with douching has been 
in increasing fayour latterly in this country, 
and has beenadopted at hydropathic establish- 
ments.* In all cases the treatment is modelled 
on that in vogue at the famous bathing 
establishment at Aix-les-Bains. As there 
arranged, the provision for the baths consists 
of bath-rooms haying, for the sake of con- 
venience and expedition in working, two 
dressing-rooms attached. In thebath-rooms 
are the appliances for the treatment, which 
consists of the massage of parts of the body 
upon which is directed, with more or less 
force, a stream of thermal sulphur-water. 
At Aix two bathmen are employed in giving 
the treatment to each patient, but by placing 
the hose-pipe supplying the douche over his 


iier, Internally the tower is opened to 2 
tnaye by a lofty arch, and groined under- ie ge shoulder, one attendant may manage by 
(th, * Turning to class (f) of the list herein- | himself, though, of course, far less effectively. 


1 


Te have given these two types as 
¢ of leading interest. That of Wrington 
~' which class 


also belongs the noble 


*rture from ordinary types, and a fine 


aple of stone masonry, but displays a 
economy in material, by the use of blank 


before giyen (May 30, p. 753), we find that 
massage may be included under the 
diyision of hydropathic remedies. Of late 


muscles of the trunk and limbs, has been 
greatly in fayour, more especially in cases 
of rheumatism, and ailments of a like nature. 


At Aix there is in each bath-room a back- 
wave on one side of the room; on another 
are yarious douches for the massage, having 


Jar of St. Cuthbert, Wells—is not only | years the system of treatment called ‘‘mas- | conyenient lengths of hose; and on a third 
[particular interest to the student sage,” and consisting of medical rubbing, | there are showers, &c., with which to con- 
[tower architecture as being a bold| kneading, and otherwise manipulating the| clude the process. The patient reclines on 


* Very complete arrangements for the Aix-douche 
have recently been made in the bath-kouse at Dr, 
Rayner’s Hydropathic Establishment at Malvern, 
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an easy wooden chair, or support of the 
dureta type. 

There is necessarily much splashing in an 
Aix-douche bath-room; the waters must 
therefore be drawn off rapidly, and the floor 
must be sunk below the level of the adjoin- 
ing bath-rooms, or be formed of perforated 
tiles, having a space beneath connected with 
the drain. 


ELECTRIC BATHS, ETC. 


Electricity may be applied to the body, for 
therapeutic purposes, in several different 
ways—either in a bath of warm water, or on 
a bed or couch, &c., and either from dynamos 
or batteries. A bath for electrical purposes 
is best formed of enamelled earthenware ; 
the bather is immersed in water of a con- 
siderable temperature, and has copper plates, 
&c., so arranged as to passa current through 
his body. An electrical bed consists of an 
ordinary medical bed, upon which the patient 
reclines, having one plate at the feet and the 
other on his chest or back. 

Electricity has undoubtedly a powerful 
effect on the human organism, though little 
is really known as to its mode of action. 
This obscurity and uncertainty has unfortu- 
nately prepared a way for much harmless 
imposture and quackery in electrical treat- 
ment. Various methods of applying elec- 
tricity haye been tried, and various complicated 
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treatments essayed. Nothing over and above 
the benefits of the simple, straightforward 
application of the electrical current to the 
body, has, however, so far as I am aware, 
been attained. Moreover, some of the 
methods of applying the electrical current 
are fraught with danger to weakly persons. 
In the electricity-in-water bath, the patient 
is immersed for some little time in water at a 
high temperature—a treatment eminently 
provocative of cardiac disturbances, besides 
haying other objectionable effects. And as 
a matter of fact there would appear to be 
nothing more remarkable to distinguish 
the electric bath from the electric bed, 
other than the fact that on the one 
hand the semi-clad patient is kept comfort- 
ably warm through the medium of heated 
water, and in the other by heated air. A 
prolonged hot-water fulljbath is dangerous to 
some constitutions and debilitating to all; it 
oppresses the lungs and heart and prevents 
ventilation of the skin, by stopping perspira- 
tion. It would appear, therefore, that the 
best method of app'ying electricity to the 
human body for curative purposes is on the 
dry system —the electric ‘‘ bed.” The 
patient should be placed in a warm room 
on a dry couch, bed, or easy chair, &c. One 
of the most pleasant and, doubtless, most 
effective, methods of receiving the electric 
treatment is in the hot rooms of the Turkish 
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bath, where specially constructed canyas- 
seated, easy-chairs, with copper plates and 
connections with batteries, are employed. 
In making provision for the treatments 
above described—the Aix-douche, massage, 
and electricity—in the hydropathic establish- 
ment, it should be the aim of the designer 
to concentrate and render as compact as 
possible, so that there may be no space 
wasted, no needless building, and no un- 
necessary labour on the part of bathmen and 
attendants. Ordinary dry massage can be 
practised at the couch of the bather in the 
dressing-rooms of the bath-house, if these 
apartments are commodious and spacious, 
and comfortably warmed by means of hot- 
water pipes, or other heating arrangements. 
The patient will recline on an ordinary 
medical couch. In large, public, medical 
baths, a special room for dry massage willbe 
provided. This room should be maintained 
at a temperature comfortable to the half-clad 
patient and masseur. Itshould, for the sake 
of both, be thoroughly well ventilated; and 
the lighting should be good, preferably from 
the top. For the sake of economy, this 
room might also be used for the “ electrical 
bed.” The same couch would serye both 
urposes. : 
E Simple wet massage, in the hydropathic 
establishment, may be economically p2- 
formed in the shampooing-room of tht 
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Turkish bath. In a special room, for this 
reatment, there should be water-fittings, 
somprising hot and cold supply, basin, hand- 
owl, and a rose or spray.* 

Where, in medical bathing establishments, 
he Aix-douche is provided, no other 
orm of wet massage will be necessary, 
nassage being comprised in the Aix treat- 
nent. The Aix-douche necessitates, in any 
stablishment, a special bath-room. I 
aust be fitted with the appliances before 
lescribed. For the sake of economy, in the 
ydropathic establishment, the ordinary 
lressing-rooms will be employed. In public 
ath-houses, two dressing-rooms should be 
onyeniently connected with the Aix-douche 
ath-room, so that whilst one bather is 
eceiying the treatment, another may be 
essing or undressing as the case may be. 
‘hese dual dressing-rooms should be always 
royided to bath-rooms of public bath- 
ouses where the baths or treatment are of 
special nature. A great economy is thereby 
ffected. 

Electric baths may be effectively provided 
2 an ordinary bath-room fitted with a 
uarble or glazed earthenware bath. The 
atteries can be placed on shelves in an 
djoining chamber or closet. By similar 
imple means dry electric beds may be given 
nthe couches in the dressing-rooms. In 
urge establishments and public baths, a 
pecial bath-room for electric baths, and a 
pecial room for electricity without the 
1edium of water should be provided. 

In connection with a suite of massage 
9oms in a very complete public bath-house 
ould be a room for the administration of 
1e Zander system of mechanical calisthenics, 
ommonly called the ‘‘ movement cure,” and 
msisting of a series of mechanical bodily 
xercises and mechanical manipulations for 
rrecting tendencies to deformity and 
enerally developing the physique. This 
90m should be large, lofty, lantern-lighted, 
nd perfectly ventilated, special attention 
eing directed to the supply of an abundance 
t pure fresh air, regard being had to the 
creased respiration of the patient when 
nder some of the peculiar methods of treat- 
ent. The simple ‘‘ movement-cure ” room, 
hen provided, will only require a few of 
1@ more ordinary calisthenic machines. 
he complete fitting-up of a room or 
ymnasium with the machines made by 
ander, of Stockholm, is a most expensive 
fair, and requires power - shafting for 
lying many of the appliances.t The plan 
lyen on preceding page shows a portion of 

medical bath-house, and generally illus- 
ates the remarks made on massage and 
ectricity. It also shows a general douche- 
om, and the corridors connecting it with 
l@ miscellaneous bath-rooms, as before 
lyocated. The baths are those of the 
ntlemen’s department. The bath-rooms 

e 1édft. high, and the corridors 10ft., so 
at clerestory windows are ayailable for 
shting and ventilating the douche-room 
id chambers adjoining. The heated corri- 
© forms part of a system allowing perfect 
tercommunication between the various 
ths without the necessity of the bathers’ 


issing along chilly passages in a semi-nude 
mdition. 


© em 
A TERRACOTTA REREDOS. 


V2 have lately seen, at Messrs. Doulton and 
Co.’s works, Lambeth, a very finely- 
ecuted reredos in terracotta intended for St. 


r One of the most elaborate massage-baths ever ar- 
aged was erected some little time ago by Mr. John 
ieaton, of London, at the Malvern House Hydropathic 
tablishment, at Buxton. By an ingenious arrange- 
»nt of pedals, &c., the masseur can throw jets of water 
er the patient, and this without for a moment, neglect- 
3 the process of massage, 


t In providing the Zander system of treatment, it will 
Weirgnth for the architect’ to inspect establishments 
ed up for this special purpose. The most complete in 
faced is to be found at the Zander Institute in 
ord-street, London, where a spacious room has been 


1 up with eve : : 
less than £11, vA toa tnd machine, at an outlay of 
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John’s Church, Notting Hill-gate, designed by 
Mr. Aston Webb, F.R.I.B.A. The design is in 
three main compartments, the centre one being 
the highest and having the ‘‘ Crucifixion,”’ and in 
the side panels are figures representing incidents 
in the life of St. John. These sculptural portions 
are the work of Miss Emmeline Halse, who, we 
believe, has presented her labour to the church. 
It is rather as a design in a material which 
Messrs. Doulton have made a speciality of their 
various manufactures that we here speak of it. 
The centre and side compartments are divided by 
very elegantly designed and modelled mullions, 
moulded and enriched, the upper portions are 
canopied by elaborate cusped arches and tracery 
of Perpendicular character crowned by an orna- 
mental and very effective cornice. This work 
is composed of Messrs. Doulton’s “cellular 
terracotta,’’ which resembles in all essential 
qualities highly wrought stone, requiring no 
filling-in with concrete. The whole of the 
reredos has been constructed without moulds ; the 


lines and mouldings are admirably true, and the |’ 


jointings and blocks are without any of those 
painful irregularities or warpings which spoil so 
much ordinary terracotta work. Werecommend 
architects to pay a visit to the works, and inspect 
the reredos, which will remain on view until the 
end of this month. 

We may here take the opportunity of saying 
that Messrs. Doulton and Co.’s newly-patented 
method of making terracotta will be the begin- 
ning of a new era in its manipulation. The great 
objections to the ordinary process of manufac- 
ture, that of spending all the skilled labour on 
models and moulds, which formed no part of the 
executed blocks, nor guaranteed their being exact 
reproductions, and filling in the hollows with 
concrete, which often fractured the blocks, 
have been avoided by the new method. 
The cellular terracotta is made in perforated 
blocks, so that they are weight-sustaining— 
an important condition for building—instead of 
being hollow box-like blocks to be filled in with 
concrete, which often bursts on setting. Each 
block of clay is subjected to considerable pressure, 
is practically solid like stone, and can be worked 
upon directly, after the manner of masons’ work, 
with templates and squares, while in a plastic 
state. Wesaw the initial block of moist clay 
being transformed into elaborate moulded and 
curvilinear work by mechanical and other means, 
which combine the skill of the modeller, mason, 
and potter; some finished. by the lathe into per- 
fectly-formed shafts for columns requiring no 
after-chiselling or ‘‘ doctoring ’? ; mullions, 
tracery, plain and intersected, cornices, arch 
mouldings, and other architectural details having 
the finest arrises and sharpness. These results 
are strikingly different from the old process, 
where moulds are used for the reproduction of 
models previously made in plaster. As no casting 
processes are employed, none of the restrictions they 
impose are required, the whole being, as it is called 
by Messrs. Doulton, ‘‘direct’’ work. The manipu- 
lative processes which each block undergoes 
enable the finished work to possess all the finer 
detail and delicacy which hitherto have been only 
obtainable with stone. Terracotta will now equal 
it in these qualities, and even the granular tex- 
ture and colour of stone can be given to the clay 
product. The use of the cellular terracotta in its 
weight-sustaining capacity is an important point, 
which we purpose treating of ina future notice, 
with illustrations. 

Our attention was also directed to a new 
sgraffito ornament in some figure-frieze panels 
on the new buildings of the firm—a kind of sur- 
face decoration that can be done inexpensively, 
and is very bold and effective in such situations. 
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NOTES ON BUILDING PRICES.—VIL. 
By Joun LeEanina. 


E continue our list of exceptions for Metro 
politan vestry charges :— 


St. Pancras.—As last. 


gids 

Flap trap and two lengths of pipe, Gin. 16 0 
x ja sper oine 9) (0 
12in. 26 0 


” bP) ” 
Kensington.— 
SCHEDULE OF PRICES. 
EXCAVATORS, &c. 


Digging, including every expense of taking up, 
stacking, and relaying surface pavements, strutting, 
fencing, shoring, and lighting, slinging pipes, sup- 


porting cellars, vaults, ovens, &c., and making 
same good if damaged through the execution of 
work. Providing all watching, hoarding, pumping 
sumpts, &c. 

Filling in with layers of earth not more than 6in. 
in thickness, and well ramming same with punners 
of a proper weight, providing and using sufficient 
water for the proper consolidation of the earth ; 
removing and carting away all superfluous earth, 
rubbish, soil, &c., and{providing shoot for same, 
leaving road and footpaths free and clear as before 
commencement of works, and being held responsible 
for trenches and works for three months after 
completion of same. At per cubic yard— 

as 

Not exceeding average depth of 6ft..... 2 
” ” ” 10ft..... 2 

? ” ” 
” bP) ”? 
2 99 ” 


3 

2 

2 

3 

30ft..... 3 

¥ s co Rtas 3 
4 Atk aa 3 

a4 

4 


” 9 9 
” 9 ” 


TUNNELLING, 


Driving headings, including all contingencies as 
above and hereinbefore set forth ; raising excavated 
earth to the surface and carting away surplus 
(the shafts between headings to be measured and 
valued at foregoing prices). At per cubic yard— 

8. 


”” ” 
” ” 


ASDOAWOOAWoOm 


d. 
Not exceeding average depth of 20ft..... 4 0 
” ” ” UL beer ot 0 
” ” qe RELIC On <6) Mh, 
” ” ” b0ft eee ee 10 6 
Filling in earth to headings and well 
punning same. At percubic yard..., 2 
CONCRETE. 


To provide concrete, including all staging, plank- 
ing, wheeling, and throwing same into any position 
required : 

Lime concrete composed of Thames ballast gs. d. 
and Dorking lime mixed 6 to 1, at per cubic 

yard tS 0 
Concrete composed of Thames ballast and lias 

lime filled in over, under, and around 

brickwork, at per cubic yard 
Portland cement concrete, mixed 6 to 1, at 

per cubic yard 2 


ee 


BRICKLAYER. 


The bricks to be No. 2 Burham’s, according to 
sample to be seen at the surveyor’s office, Kensing- 
ton Town Hall. The mortar to be well mixed in 
the proportion of one measure of lime to two 
measures of sand. 

The cement and sand to be mixed one and one, 
and not to be re-mixed when once set. 

The brickwork in sewers to be measured as ordi- 
nary walls, and all openings in same to be deducted 
in full. 


SEWERS, AND WORK CONNECTED THEREWITH. 


Building or re-constructing brick sewers, in- 
cluding all labour, material, plant, tools, and every 
expense. The brickwork to be executed in neat, 
regular, and uniform courses, the joints to be well 
flushed in, and grouted solid, and neatly struck 
flush with the interior face of the work. 

The price to include all cuttings, angles, and 


splays. 
cg! Ge ss de 


Brickwork in mortar, at per rod reduced 17 0 0 
Ditto in Portland cement, at per rod 

FE CUCE Cetera rtelsoray ory recteraie/efsiatsloietelsiniaie/ els 20 0 0 
To build walls in mortar to a height not 

exceeding 10ft. above ground level, at 
Bemrod TOAUCEC carchuvelees sieves seen vi+ 14 0 0 
Ditto ditto above 10ft., at per rod 

reduced 2... tetelctetare ste, chats etsrer tiene ats sino LOM SOMO 
Brick on edge in Portland cement, at per 

EOODEETIMINM leet tisietel ole’ o\ovaretera) efot ere © Bonen 8 
Rendering inside of sewers, sandpits, &c., 

with Portland cement #in. in thickness, 

at/ Per yard SUPeY is. .csceneaveseess on Oba 


Cutting through brickwork and providing and 
fixing block, flap-traps, and two lengths of pipe, 
and make good same, and side wall of sewers, in 
brickwork and Portland cement :— 


Gin. trap and 4ft. of Gin. pipe, each.,.... 
Qin. trap and 4ft. of 9in. pipe, each...... 
12in. trap and 4ft. of 12in. pipe, each.... 
Bricklayer, per hour,......ssssseevevens 
Labourer, per hour : 
Excavator, with long boots, if necessary., 
Watchman ....... Tintelarsieretaleitteteretetaiel ss 


PIPE DRAINS AND SEWERS INCLUDING EVERY 
EXPENSE. 


To open the ground to the necessary widths and 
depths, and in conformity with the conditions 
hereinbefore stated, provide and lay down pipes, 
fill in trench, and cart away surplusearth. _ 

The pipes to be perfect in form and of a uniform 


re 
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thickness, 


with a continuous bearing, 


the inside to be cleaned out with a half-disc, 


discs. 


Timber to be left in if directed and paid for extra. 


Not exceeding an 


average 
Gin. pipes at per foot run GHEE 
” O oe 
9) 
bP] a Oe B, 
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depth of 
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‘ 20ft. .... 
Providing, laying-down, and jointing str 
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the sockets to be entire, the joints made 
good all round with Portland cement; the pipes to 
be properly bedded, if necessary, on concrete (extra) 
the sockets being sunk, 
block 
ends of pipes to be tightly fitted with tin. wood 
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aight 


pipes of the following diameters, exclusive of 


digging, &c. :— 


4in. pipe at per foot run 
6in. 
Qin. 
12in. 
Ldin. 
18in. 


ee 
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peer saree ereve 


eer ereseresesone 


Curved and tapering pipes to be charged one-half 
s. d. 


extra on above prices. 


Extra only for single junctions left in 
straight run of pipe :— Gin., each... 

” ” Yin, 4, «. 

12in. : 


be) ” ) 


£ 
0 
0 
0 


The size of the main pipe determines the price, 
the inlet of junctions to be of any diameter. 


Double junctions, extra on single junctions 

6in. extra each .. 

Yin. 
” », 12in. oF) OD 

Siphon traps fixed complete, 4in.,each .. 

9) 

” 


” 
” 


? 


99 99 ee 


) 

” 

re 3 Ling: sya. ss 
Stoneware water-closet pans and siphon 
trap, either detached or in one piece, 
fixed complete, each.........ssesseeee 
Bricks, delivered at works, 
per 1,000... Rie oseiamerealecapatersantesanorets 
Bricks, delivered at works, No. 2 Bur- 
ham’s, as per sample, per 1,000 


Blue bricks, as per sample, per 1,000 .... 
Blue lias lime, per bushel ......... 5000 
a ground 99 bade Soannogac 
Dorking lime Att os ISOS GATOS OD 
Cement, Portland Sea Man Ca Sieve oeaxerriete tes 
Sand, per yard ........... aMetacel ee tadure viele 
Mortar, per hod....... KAGAAOU SESH 6 TORS 
MASON. 

Providing, laying, and fixing Yorkshire 
paving and landings, tooled and 
fA squared, 2in. thick, per foot super. .... 
Do., do. _ 23in.+,; a5 isteie 
Do., do. din. ,, ‘ afaete 
Do., do. 4in. ,, ae Hayek 


TIMBER. 


Aft. by 4ft. struts, best fir, per cube foot 
5ft. by 5ft. 
Gft. by 6ft. ,, 
Sit. by Sit. ,, 45 oF 
Sound deals, 9 by 3, per foot run........ 
Elm poling boards, lin. thick, per ft. super. 


99 ” 


9) 


” 
”? 


Timber left in trenches by direction of surveyor, 
the full value will be paid for; but no allowance 
made for shaping, waste, or fixing, or displacement 


and removal of earth or other material. 
IRON- WORK. 
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Supply and fix manhole covers, or any 


Foot-irons, liin. wide, by 3in. thick, of 
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Ventilating gratings, according to pattern £ s. d. SANITARY CONGRESS AT BRIGHTON, 
delivered, each ....... wees 0 AE oc OAD ED HE twelfth annual congress of the Sanitary 

Extra for fixing each .....sseeseesereee 0 1 6 T Institute is being held throughout the week 

Flushing box, fixed, each ............+» 912 6] ot the Royal Pavilion, Brighton. The inaugural 


address was delivered by the President, Sir 
Thomas Crawford on Monday night, who took as 
his chief topic the story of laws violated to the 
prejudice of health, and as swiftly and surely 
avenged, even to death, as a penalty. The laws 
which governed the origin and spread of pre- 
ventible disease were not merely physical, nor 
were they merely moral laws. ‘They were both. 
There was a moral as well as a physical code 
which must be observed if men were to realise 
all that might reasonably be hoped for in pre- 
ventive medicine. United efforts on the part of 
the learned professions in the cause of public 
health would do much to create a healthy public 
opinion on the importance of sanitary legislation, 
and the due administration of all laws bearing 
upon the health and physical condition of the 
people. But more was needed. Lessons in 
personal and domestic hygiene must find a place 
in the curriculum of the elementary schools before 
they could hope for the realisation of all that was 
practicable in the prevention of sickness and the 


other description of cast-iron plates, at 
PCE-CWhe esos orci cine nee m ereknbie tiers alei9 010 0 


flat wrought-iron, fixed in side en- 

tiatices POR Ib, 6 ator eect sces ase rep eae 
Note.—All work to be measured as it is left, with- 

out any allowance for extras, use, and waste, or 

any other charge whatsoever. 


The foregoing schedule, besides the informa- 
tion it gives of actual prices, isa simple, but very 
useful, form for adoption in such cases :— 


THE CITY OF LONDON. 


The Commissioners of Sewers issue printed 
regulations, to be obtained on application at their 
offices, as follows:—Regulations and fees for 
hoards and scaffolds, open and closed areas, cellar- 
flaps, vaults, and coal plates. The Commissioners 
take up and reinstate paving, make connection 
with sewer, and lay drains from sewer to front 
wall of vault or building. 


FEES FOR LICENSES. prolongation of life. He desired to call attention 

FOR HOARDS. £ 8. d.|to the wastefulness of ignorance in regard tc 

If to remain not more than two weeks, sanitation in general, and domestic hygiene ir 
per foot lineal of frontage ....... ees. 0 0 6| particular ; and the ample financial returns whick 
If over two weeks and not more than all might realise by grappling vigorously witl 
four weeks, per foot lineal............ 0 1 6|the question of disease prevention. Stated ir 
Tf over four weeks and not more than eight round numbers, the loss to the army from non- 
weeks, per foot lineal .........++0.40+ 0 4 6] effectiveness through sickness was equal to a force 
If over eight weeks and not more than of 10,71G6men. Assuming the cost of each soldier tc 
twelve weeks, per foot lineal......... 107 90) Bo £1 per week, or £52a year, a very low estimate 
For gi Reg a: me pot a month pie 0 o | this loss by sickness amounted to £557,232 
yond the twelve weeks, per foot linea : Sir James Paget, in 1884, estimated that the los: 
FOR SCAFFOLDS. from sickness among the civilians between th 

Tf to remain not more than two weeks, age of 15 and 65 in England and Wales amountet 
per foot lineal of frontage ....... ..... 0 0 4| to about one-fortieth part of the work done it 
If more than two weeks and not more the year by the whole population between thes 
than four weeks, per foot lineal ..... . 0 1 O}ages. Rather more than half this loss fell upo 
If more than four weeks and not more the domestic, agricultural, and industrial classes 
than eight weeks, per foot lineal...... 0 3 0] Valuing these lost services as averaging on 
If more than eight weeks and not more ound per individual per week, the loss to th 
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If more than twelve weeks and not more annua” Von 1 l mes £11.000,00 
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For every month, or part of a month, be- sterling. Sir Edwin Chadwick considere? pl 
yond the sixteen weeks, per foot lineal 0 5 0 James Paget’s estimate too low by many millions 


and that the burden of taxation, arising fror 
this cause, was three times greater than the poc 
rate. Obviously the removal and destruction ¢ 


FOR RAKING SHORES. 
If to remain not more than two weeks, “®~ W. 
as 


tens hat Vee Neds dad et moe | ee 
rs ver halk Sispeed § o | means by which amelioration was to be securet 
If more than four weeks and not more Starve the microbe and save the man. ae 
than eight weeks, each .......sseeeee o | important principle was too often neglected i 
If more than eight weeks and not more the present system of dealing with house refus 
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yond twelye weeks 2.5 .....s..0.+ ewe. = 0 | all the causes which contributed to the origin an 


spread of preventible disease, overcrowding wai 
perhaps, the most important. Nothing short 
prohibitive legislation would check this. Ever 
human habitation, whatever its height, shoul 
have open spaces in front and rear, commensural 
with such elevation, so as to secure a free aD 
adequate supply of both air and light to ever 
part of the building, and the number of perso! 
inhabiting such a dwelling, or congregating in 
place of public assembly, should also be limite 
to that for which its aérial capacity was Pr 
nounced by competent authority to be adequat 
‘Another indispensable requisite was a full a1 
continuous supply of fresh potable water of go 
quality. Pure air and water, the direct light 
the sun, and absolute cleanliness, with amp 
space in and around our dwellings, were the be 
safeguards against the invasions of disease-pr' 
ducing micro-organisms. What evidence hi 
they to show that sanitation had done, or cou 
do, anything commensurate with its cost, 
lessen sickness and to lower the death-rat 
Thanks to the wiser policy pursued both in Ind 
and at home, the death-rate in the Army hi 
been a steadily decreasing quantity. And y 
the health of the Army was not as satisfactory 
it should be, nor were the barracks in a reasol 
ably satisfactory sanitary condition, but 1 
might hope that the £4,000,000 just voted 
barrack construction and improvement wou 
remove all cause of complaint on this score. - 
civil life, too, we saw satisfactory results folloy 
ing sanitary improvements. In the quarter en 
ing June the death-rate in London was 17°31 
1,000, of which 2°5 only was from zymo 
disease. ‘Ten years ago the death-rate was 19 

and twenty years ago it was 22°0 per 1,000., 7 

showed steady progress, and was 10 happy °° 


No fee, either for hoard or scaffold, to be more 
than £10. 

When a license is renewed the fee is to be that 
which would have been charged had the license been 
taken out for the full time at first, less the sum of 
money already paid for the first license. 


DISTRICT SURVEYOR. 


In London the district surveyor’s fees must be 
allowed for. The incidence of these is best learned 
from the Metropolitan Building Act. The prin- 
cipal points liable to dispute are, What is a 
building ? What is a separate building ? Who is 
liable for fees? and To what extent? The 
schedules of the Act state the amount of fees. 
There is an extra fee of 5s. per house under the 
Metropolis Management and Building Acts, 
Amendment Act, and By-laws, which is apt to be 
forgotten. It is also necessary to observe that 
when party-walls are cut into, raised, or other- 
wise added to, the fees for an alteration (half-full 
fees) will be charged for adjoining buildings. A 
very useful map, showing the boundaries of the 
districts of the various surveyors, was published 
by the Builder in 1887. There is also a com- 
pilation by Ellis Marsland, district surveyor for 
East Kensington, of ‘‘ Rules and Regulations 
affecting Building Operations in the Metropolitan 
Area,” which only requires to be better known to 
be appreciated as it deserves. The London 
estimator who has not already seen it will find 
it to his interest to obtain it. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Congress of the Union of German Historical 
and Antiquarian Societies is to be open at Schwerin 
in September, and will last four days. 
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trast to similar conditions prior to the completion 
of the main-drainage scheme. The Sanitary 
Institute had had difficulties to contend with. 
Even now its museum was in urgent need of 
further development to make it a faithful record 
f progressive advancement in sanitary engineer- 
ing, to which the public could resort when in 
need of trustworthy means of solving sanitary 
loubts regarding their own domestic arrange- 


ments. leaps and bounds, and not only 


A DOCTOR ON ENGINEERS’ FAILURES. 


Section I, that of ‘‘Sanitary Science and 
Preventive Medicine,’’ was opened on Tuesday 
yy an address from Dr. G. Vivian Poore, who 
elected as his topic the Living Earth. He pointed 
mut that of late years we had obtained the know- 
edge that the upper stratum of ground was 
eeming with organic life, a fact of prime im- 
yortance to sanitarians. In our sanitary ar- 
angements we haye not sufficiently distinguished 
yetween the living mould of the surface and the 
lead earth of the subsoil. The living mould is 
ur only efficient scavenger and filter. The 
anacea for all sanitary ills had been, and still is, 
rainage, and the sanitary offices should be kept 
way from the main structure of the house, and 
ot, as was the filthy custom of the present day, 
e brought almost into the bedrooms. The 
thames, the Liffey, the Clyde, the Mersey, and 
he Irwell are standing testimony to the failure 
f great engineering schemes, and the last scheme 
ut forward with regard to the sewage of London, 
9 conyey it all to the Essex coast and cast it into 
he sea, is an experiment which, like its pre- 
ecessors, may be productive of unforeseen re- 
ults. A nation that fouls its streams and starves. 
s soil is in danger of poisoning and inanition. 
. nation which imports a great part of its food 
nda great part of its manure, and systemati- 
ally, and by Act of Parliament, throws all its 
rganic refuse into the sea, is undoubtedly living 
n its capital. Our capital just now is un- 
oubtedly considerable, but we are in a fair way 
)run through it; and when we have done so, 
ho can forecast the future ? 

Sir Douglas Galton, in proposing a vote of 
1anks to Dr. Poore, objected to his opinion that 
1e getting rid of refuse was not a question for 
agineers. He contended, on the contrary, that 
le present system was most desirable, and he 
so thought that had Dr. Poore taken the 
uestion of living water, as well as the living 
wth, he would have found that water was as 
reat a purifier as the earth, and that, therefore, 
- present system was advantageous and im- 
rtant. 


SANITARY CONDITION OF BRIGHTON. 


Dr. J. Ewart read a paper on the sanitary 
lvance of Brighton. Of the site of Brighton he 
id it would be difficult to find any locality 
idowed with so many physical advantages or 
ipaired with so few defects. As to the drainage 
‘the town, he emphasised the fact that the 
wers were well flushed by filling capacious 
anholes with water and letting them empty 
ith a rush. There was also a constant house- 
-house inspection in operation to preserve 
susehold sanitation. Electric-light works had 
ist been commenced by the corporation, a light 
hich he regarded as the only real sanitary 
ght available. Some discussion followed the 
ading of the paper, and a resolution was carried 
lanimously recommending to the council of the 
stitute the consideration of the expediency of 
troducing and promoting a Billin Parliament 
aking landlords and owners liable for all sani- 
° Improvements in dwelling-houses. 

rofessor Corfield, M.D, gave a practical 
dress on ‘House Sanitation from a House- 
Ider’s Point of View,” pointing out many 
atters, including defective dustbins and flues, 
vky gas-pipes, drains, and overflows, which 
useholders neglected, and which led to the 
opagation of disease, which could be prevented 
they would only learn the elementary principles 
house sanitation. 


In the evening Mr. W. H. Preece, F.R.S., 
tured on 


must eventually supplant its rivals. 


undertaken by a Minister of Health. 


PROFESSOR ROGER SMITH ON BATHS. 


Section, Professor T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A., 
who took as his subject ‘‘ Baths.’’ 
referred at some length to the baths of the Romans, 
he passed on to consider the Turkish bath. 


the bathers occupied a good deal of space, so that, 


somewhat high-priced luxury. The vapour bath, 


baths were given with advantage. 


of providing large public swimming-baths, per- 
fectly heated and ventilated, and described the 
methods of construction and heating the same, 
and then turned to the other part of an establish- 
ment of public baths—the ordinary warm or 
slipper bath. He described the various forms in 
which these single baths are constructed. He 
admitted that while the operation of the Baths 


bathing within the reach of large numbers of 
people, it had not gone far enough. They were 
not frequented to such an extent as to make them 
self-supporting ; and the prices charged, though 
very moderate even if they reach the maxima 


the reach of every class of working people; 
while the mere fact that these establishments 
must be on a considerable scale, and therefore 
could not be very close together, removed them 
from the easy access of some of those who would 
use them if they could. Could we, Mr. Smith 
inquired, bring the bath nearer to the doors of 
the people, and could we give them a cheaper 
bath than anything accessible at present? In 
crowded towns and cities simple, cheap, and 
accessible bathing establishments, formed in 
crowded neighbourhoods, set up as a rule in 
existing buildings, and adapted to the wants and 
the purse of the crowd, would be popular and 
largely used ; and his impression was that they 
could be made to pay their expenses, and possibly 
to yield a profit to those who established them. 
If so, few better openings for practical bene- 
volence seemed to exist than the multiplication 
of appliances of this sort under prudent and 
careful direction, and he wished the subject 
might attract the attention of philanthropists. 


BRIGHTON AS A HEALTH RESORT. 


Mr. F. J. C. May, the borough surveyor, read 
a paper on ‘‘ Brighton as a Health Resort.’? He 
described the improvements achieved during the 
last thirty years. After referring to the build- 
ings, the groynes, and the sea-wall along the 
parade, he pointed out that the system of groyning 
adopted by his predecessor, Mr. P. C. Lockwood, 
since the year 1858, had resulted in the reclama- 
tion of 23 acres of land from the sea, which had 
enabled the Corporation to increase the width of 
the carriageways and esplanades on the front 
to their present noble proportions, besides 
securing the splendid stretch of beach now to be 
seen. After alluding to the Madeira-road and 
other improvements on the sea front, Mr. May 
enumerated the open spaces possessed by the 
Corporation, and said with regard to Queen’s 
Park situated in the centre of the thickly- 


HE SANITARY ASPECTS OF ELECTRIC-LIGHTING. 


He argued that, electricity and light being 
alogous and identical forms of energy, the 
mer was naturally the proper source of arti- 
tal illumination ; “that all other sources of 
ficial illumination being dependent on the 
sorption of oxygen, and resulting in the vitia- 
m of the air, are injurious to health ; and that 


the same authority that regulated the sanitation 
of dwellings and the supply of food should also 
control the purity of the air men breathed and 
the light they worked by. Compact areas covered 
by a radius of half a mile were best served on the 
low-pressure system. Those supplied beyond a 
radius of one mile could be served econo mically 
only on the high-pressure system. Everywhere 
the use of the electric light was increasing by 
was it naturally 
the proper source of light, but economically it 


On Wednesday, in Section I., the Hon. 
F’. A. R. Russell read a paper on ‘A National 
Health Service,’ in which he urged that the 
health officers to all authorities, county and 
local, ought to be placed under the control of a 
department of the State, the presidency being 


The address to Section II., ‘‘ Architecture and 
Engineering,’’ was given by the President of the 


Having 


As a good many attendants were wanted, con- 
siderable provision for them was requisite, and 


altogether, a Turkish bath, which many persons 
attended, requires large and _specially-arranged 
premises, and must, he feared, always remain a 


when combined with a needle bath or spray, was 
capable of being used in any ordinary bathing 
establishment, and of exciting something of the 
same sort of action ‘on the skin as the Turkish 
bath. This appliance it would be possible to 
introduce into establishments where inexpensive 
Professor 
Roger Smith next spoke of the advisability 


and Washhouses Acts had brought a means of 


of the Act, did not ‘place the bath within 
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populated eastern wing of the town, presented to 
the town by the Race Stand trustees, that plans 
had been prepared for its arrangement as a 
recreation ground and botanical garden, of 
which the cost was estimated at £4,000. When 
completed, this, from the undulated and otherwise 
suitable character of the land, would be the 
prettiest of all the public recreation grounds of 
the borough. The Borough Sanatorium and dis- 
infecting station he numbered as one of the most 
useful institutions in the borough, and pointed 
to the increase in the mileage of sewers since 
1860, from eleven miles to 72} miles. He ex- 
plained the system of drainage, and the inter- 
cepting sewer and Portobello outfall. With a 
view to render baths more attractive and useful, 
the corporation had decided to try the experi- 
ment of a system of cottage baths dotted about 
in the poorest and more densely-populated 
districts, thus avoiding long walks to a central 
large bathing establishment. In conclusion, he 
said it was not the intention of the corporation to 
remain satisfied with what had already been done. 
A public abattoir, a refuse destructor, a grand 
extension of the sea defences eastwards in the 
parish of Rottingdean, with suitable drives and 
promenade, a scheme for the better utilisation of 
the Tenantry Downs, a yacht station opposite 
Kemp Town, various street improvements to 
relieve the congestion of some of the more 
crowded thoroughfares, and a new town hall 
were matters already engaging the attention of 
the corporation. 

The papers and discussions in the Architectural 
Section were continued yesterday (Thursday), 
when a conference of medical officers of health 
was held in the Pavilion, To-day (Friday) 
Section III., ‘Chemistry, Meteorology, and 
Geology ’’ will be opened by an address from 
Mr. W. Topley, F.R.S., and a conference of 
sanitary inspectors will take place. To-morrow 
evening the congress, which, thus far, has been 
a success, will be closed by an address to the 
working classes by Dr. B. W. Richardson, to be 
given in the Town Hall. 
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WATER SUPPLY. 


HE advantage of having “a reserve of water 
is evident, provided it can be kept from 
contamination ; but how many houses do we find 
with cisterns exposed to all kinds of contamina- 
tion, both animal and vegetable, as well as to 
the negligence and uncleanly habits of servants 
and the idle pranks of children? We occasion- 
ally find the cistern standing on a projecting 
portion of the offices near to, or right under- 
neath, the upper windows of a house; these 
receptacles for the stored drinking-water are 
often uncovered. ‘The lids have become rotten 
and blown away or removed; and in this condi- 
tion the cistern remains year after year uncleaned 
and unattended to. What wonder is it that we 
hear of the illness of the inmates, of diarrhoea, 
typhoid, and other complaints? Often the 
cistern becomes the receptacle for dead rats 
and mice, cats, birds, leaves, dirty rags, and 
all kinds of house refuse; a thick sediment 
of soot and dirt settles at the bottom, and 
from this cistern the house receives its supply 
of drinking water. We cannot understand why 
by-laws have not made it compulsory to place 
the cistern under cover in a well-ventilated 
portion of the roof or upper story. Never was a 
greater madness perpetrated than when house 
builders placed their cisterns on the roofs or flats 
of the office range, and the same rule is still 
followed. Whole rows of houses are seen with 
their cisterns outside. 

The following are a few rules that ought to be 
made compulsory on builders:—The cistern 
should be placed in a well ventilated and lighted 
cupboard or room; the floor, walls, and ceiling 
rendered impermeable, and, if possible, the room 
should be free from all vitiated air. The door 
should be close-fitting. Many plumbers recom- 
mend the floor to be lined with sheet lead, 5Ib. to 
the foot, turned up at sides, with a waste- 
pipe fitted with a flap valve to exclude air. 
The cistern should be raised above the 
floor on iron joists to allow of easy access 
for repair. The overflow pipe should be large 
enough to allow escape if not led to a flushing 
tank. The cistern should be made of cast iron 
or galvanised iron—the former is preferred by 
some authorities—in which case the Bowers 
Barff process of preserving the iron can be em- 
ployed. If lead is used, 7lb. is recommended: 
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Cleaning tanks every two or three months 
should be made imperative, and for this purpose 
the water companies, for their own reputation, 
should afford every facility in the fittings of the 
pipes to the bottom of cistern, instead of, as 
some of them do, placing obstacles in the way. 
It is extraordinary that water companies have 
not given more attention to this most important 
part of their customers’ fittings, by preventing 
the location of cisterns or tanks in any but 
properly protected and cleanly places. 


——_—_—__———_o—-  ———_- 


PAVING PRIVATE STREETS. 


HE sections of the Public Health Act bearing 
upon streets and buildings are not so well 
known as they should be by owners and occupiers 
of houses. They are Sections 150, 152, 257, 261, 
268, 269, and 179. There are a few facts that 
may be usefully enumerated. That the term 
‘‘ street’? is not necessarily a thoroughfare with 
houses on each side; but simply any road, lane, 
footway, square, court, or passage, whether 
a thoroughfare or not, which has been dedi- 
cated to the public use by express terms; 
that the notice be properly drawn up, addressed 
to the respective owners or occupiers of premises 
fronting, adjoining, or abutting on the street or 
road; that the sewer constructed be determined 
with respect to the street itself, not to the re- 
quirements of the neighbourhood ; that the levels 
of the street should be in reference to the street 
itself, so as to bring it into a suitable con- 
dition of uniformity as an isolated street, and 
not with reference to the levels of other streets. 
The owners must be given a reasonable time to 
do the work, and the apportionment of charges 
should only be made upon the cost of each street 
separately, and not the cost incurred on a block 
of streets. Thus it will not be right or fair to 
add the costs of several streets, and apportion 
them among the owners of all. The total sum 
expended may include charge for superin- 
tendence. The expenses may be recovered in a 
summary manner, though sometimes the money 
is borrowed, and the repayment is spread over a 
number of years. Under the 179th section of the 
Act, a disagreement between the authority and 
owner, about the amount to be borne by the 
dependent owner, can be referred to arbitration. 
But the arbitration clause does not allow the 
question as to the expenses incurred by the 
authority, being reasonable or otherwise. 
Generally any aggrieved person can appeal to the 
Local Government Board. 


—_—\o—<—nite—-4_———_ 


“THE CAPTIVE TOWERS OF THE 
ALHAMBRA. 


AE ee the general appearance of the 
: Alhambra is quite familiar to many of us, 
~and its buildings have often been minutely 
described by travellers and others, still to an 
architect visiting this romantic old palace there is 
a great fascination and charm in examining its 
various parts, and he is certain to be rewarded 
with many a lesson in plan anddesign. The two 
towers, the Torre Infantas and the Torre Cautiva, 
do not belong to the Alhambra proper, but are 
situated on the outer wall, about a stone’s-throw 
from each other, and rise high above the tree- 
‘tops on the outer side towards a ravine that 
divides the fortress from the lands of the 
Generalife. The Torre de las Infantas, the 
larger of the two, has a very clever plan, and 
‘was designed about the year 1300 for the accom- 
modation of three Moorish princesses, daughters 
of one of the kings of Granada. It is entered 
some 50ft. above its foundations from the level 
ground inside the walls. Facing the door isa 
screen wall, to keep off the draught, and prevent 
the curious from peering into the inner court. 
Above the vestibule is a very pretty Moorish 
vault in red brick, with interlacing arches; on 
either side are recesses with seats, where the 
attendants sat. A door to the left leads into the 
guard-room, and opposite is a neat little stair- 
case with vaulted roof, leading to the sleeping- 
rooms above. 

The interior of the tower is divided off into 
‘small, fairy apartments, beautifully ornamented 
in the light Arabian style, surrounding a lofty 
hall, the roof of which rises above the summit of 
the tower. The walls of the hall are adorned 
with arabesques and fretwork which sparkled 
with gold and brilliant colour. The wooden 
ceiling is modern, but after the original design. 


aterm 


In the centre of the marble pavement is an 
alabaster fountain that in summer time threw up 
a jet of water, cooling the whole edifice. Four 
handsome entranzes lead into this inner court, 
and it may be observed from the plan that each 
contains two curious little niches, about 3ft. 
above the floor, probably for holding the shoes of 
those entering the chambers. The lower part of 
the walls, to the height of 4ft., is covered with 
azulejos or porcelain mosaics of various figures 
and colours. Indeed, every corner of this com- 
pact little residence is beautifully arranged and 
finished. On the first floor the recesses for the 
beds are separated from the rest of the room by 
a simple archway. The stair communicates with 
the flat roof, whence a magnificent panorama 
presents itself of city and country. Perhaps a 
few words relating to the princesses who were 
shut up in this tower by their father, a tyrant 
king of Granada, may be of interest. HE 
According to Washington Irving, tradition 
says, as this surly old king was one day riding 
forth with his courtiers, they met a band of 
horsemen from the wars with rich spoils and 
many captives of both sexes, among whom the 
monarch was struck with the appearance of a 
beautiful damsel, a Christian. He claimed her 
as his royal share, and had her conveyed to his 
harem. With some reluctance she accepted his 
faith and became his queen, and in process of 
time the Moorish King was made the happy 
father of three lovely daughters, all born at a 
birth. The astrologers predicted that when they 
came to a marriageable age they would require to 


be strictly watched, Many years had yet to 


elapse before the princesses would arrive at that 
dangerous period, so the monarch had them con- 
veyed to his royal retreat on the Mediterranean. 
Here they were brought up surrounded by all 
manner of delights and enjoyments, not being 
allowed to see anybody but their female slaves. 
Years rolled on, and the king got warning that 
the critical period had arrived. What was to be 
done? He decided to bring them to the Alhambra, 
where they would be under his own eye. He 
ordered a tower to be built for their reception 
and departed to conduct them home in person 
But, as fate wculd have it, on the return journe) 
the princesses got a sight of three Spanis! 
cavaliers of noble birth, who were being brougt 

as prisoners to Granada, and immediately fell u 
love with them. The king was greatly incensed 
and had the Christian Imights thrown int 
dungeons and put to hard labour. Finally the; 
were ransomed by their families, but befor 
leaving the Alhambra they formed a plat 
to carry off the Princesses, whom the: 
had managed to see several times durin; 
their imprisonment. So in the dead of night 
when the Alhambra was buried in sleep, th 
three maidens were to descend by a rope ladde 
from a balcony. The two eldest had alighte 
safely when the alarm was raised, and the :.. 
being timid hesitated and lost her opportunity 
The two damsels were hurried to a gate withou 
the walls where the Spanish cavaliers were 

ing to receive them. ‘They were placed he a 
their lovers and the whole party made. off oe 
the mountains and reached Cordova 1m 5% a 
The youngest, whose lover was frantic when ! 
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ted she refused to leave, died at an early age, 
was buried in a vault beneath the tower 
sording to rumour. 
The Torre de la Cautiva, so called because it 
Sfor some time the residence of a fair Christian 
neess, who ultimately so bewailed her solitary 
) that she threw herself from one of the 
dows and was killed on the rocks below, just 
the knight who hastened to deliver her came 
loping down the ravine. The principal 
mber of this tower possesses some of the best 
lejos and most delicate ornamentations of the 
ole ambra, and is paved with white 
thle. Its general proportions are very pleas- 
»,and the whole is surmounted by a noble roof 
delicately inlaid woodwork forming many 
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star patterns, the colouring of which has long 
since faded away. 

The centre patio is particularly pleasing and 
quaint and is open to the blue sky above; below 
the stucco frieze is a plain wall space for the 
display of rich tapestry ; also notice at the en- 
trance a recess in the solid wall to receive the 
door when open. A tiny staircase leads to the 
roof and several small apartments overhead. 

A. N. Prentice. 
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At the meeting of the Ystradyfodwg Local 
Board, on Friday, a letter from the Local Govern- 
ment Board was read sanctioning the proposal of 
the board to borrow £35,000 for works of sewerage. 


THE LATE MR. JULIUS SAX." 


W E regret to announce the death of Mr. 

Julius Sax, M.I.C.E., the well-known 
electrical engineer, at the age of 66 years. Mr. 
Sax, who died on Thursday in last week at his 
residence in Great Russell-street, W.C., was 
born at Sagarre, Russia. He was educated at 
Konigsburg, and in 1845 was apprenticed to the 
late Mr. Filby, optical instrument maker at 
Hamburg. Having served his apprenticeship, 
he went to Berlin, where he entered the tele- 
graph establishment of Messrs. Siemens and 
Halske. He came to London in 1851, and 
worked with Mr. L. Oertling for four years, after 
which he started in business on his own account 
for the manufacture of chemical balances and 
other instruments. Mr. Sax was employed by 
the late Professor Graham, at that time Master 
of the Royal Mint, to construct automaton and 
other balances for use in the Mint. At the Great 
International Exhibition of 1862 he exhibited 
bullion and chemical balances, and obtained a 
prize medal for excellence of workmanship and 
accuracy. These balances were, by recommenda- 
tion of Professor Graham, purchased by the 
Government for the Mint of Hong Kong. In 
1863 Mr. Sax turned his attention to domestic 
telegraphy, &c., and in 1864 took out patents for 
a metallic fire-alarm button, which would act as 
an ordinary call as well as a fire alarm; also for 
indicators to be used with same and for other 
purposes. Mr. Sax invented and patented in 
1869 a form of magneto A BC telegraph; in 
1870 an improved mechanical recorder ; in 1872 
an electric billiard marker; in 1881 an electro- 
magnetic telephone; an electric water gauge; 
an electric tell-tale clock for watchmen, with a 
fire indicator combined; an electric vane; auto- 
matic system of electric call-bells for fire stations 
(exclusively adopted by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works for all the stations of the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade in London) ; a system of cell calls 
for police-stations, prisons, &c., as prepared for 
and adopted by the Commissioners of the Metro- 
politan Police for use at all stations under their 
control; also an improved apparatus especially 
adapted for communicating between drivers and 
passengers in vehicles, &c. (patented); an 
electric apparatus for checking cash takings 
(patented) ; a perfected form of automatic fire 
alarm (patented). Mr. Sax has also made several 
improvements from time to time in electric bells 
and appliances for various purposes, and has been 
awarded eight prize medals for excellence of 
manufacture, &c. Death took place on the 
21st of August, at his residence, 108, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. The busi- 
ness of electrical engineer and electric light con- 
tractor will be carried on by his sons, at 7, Ridg- 
mount-street, Store-street, W.C. 


CHIPS. 


The town council of Swansea came to the decision 
last week to appoint Messrs. J. Buckley Wilson and 
Glendinning Moxham as architects for the erection 
of a new market on the site of the existing Oxford- 
street Market, the cost, including stalls and all 
necessary fixtures and fittings, not to exceed 
£20,000. Messrs. Wilson and Moxham’s design, it 
will be remembered, was selected in the recent com- 
petition for this market, and was illustrated in our 
issue of November 8, 1889, by plan, elevati n, and 
interior view. 

The great reservoir which is being constructed at 
Cardiff, for the Cardiff Corporation, is slowly 
approaching completion. Mr. J. A. B. Williams is 
the engineer, and Mr. McKie the contractor. About 
£47,000 worth of work has been done, the amount 
of the contract being £83,000. 


Corner-stones of a new Primitive Methodist 
chapel and school in Queen’s-road, Halifax, were 
laid on Saturday. The building has been rendered 
necessary Owing to the sale of the existing school- 
chapel to a firm of boiler-makers. The cost will be 
£5,000. The chapel, which has been designed by 
Mr. James Farrar, of Northgate, Halifax, will be 
of a Gothic character, fitted with pitch pine, and 
will accommodate about 500 persons. 


The new public buildings at Newe1s | -under- 
Lyme, now nearly ready for openin: by the 
Marchioness of Lorne, have just been embellished 
by the placing of a clock in the tower, the two 
dials being at the front and eastern sides. The 
clock, which has cost £200, has been constructed 
by Mr. F. Skerrett, of that town, as a memorial 
to the Turner family. The joint architects are 
Messrs. Sugden, Son, and Blood, and Chapman 
and Snape, of Leek and Newcastle; and Mr. J. 
Gallimore, of Newcastle, is the contractor for the 
buildings, which will cost £14,000. 
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ASSOCIATION EXCURSION SKETCHES, 


Onur Illustrations. 


a 
CONVALESCENT HOME, LIPTTLESTONE-ON-SEA. 


I uAveE been instructed by the Committee of the 
Convalescent Home (proposed to be erected at 
Littlestone-on-Sea, near New Romney, in Kent) 
to prepare drawings and scheme for the accom- 
modation of 300 patients. The plan explains how 
the sexes are divided, and the chapel and lower 
hall effects this. ‘The women have their sewing 
rooms, laundry, &c., and the men their work- 
shops at either end of the wings. The materials 
to be used are Kentish rag, with Portland or 
Stoke Ground stone dressings, and green slate 
covering to the roofs, fireproof throughout.— 
Percy G. STone. 


CLEGG HALL. 


Circe Haz stands about 24 miles N.E. of Roch- 
dale. It has a somewhat uncanny look, with its 
grimy weather-stained gables and stone-spitters. 
Mills and workmen’s cottages have been built 
near to, and the surroundings are further dis- 
figured by a canal and railway, which pass in 
front of it. At present it is occupied by several 
families, the interior having been completely 
altered. The detail generally is rude, but 
effective. The central porch is a striking 
feature, although more curious than beautiful as 
regards its detail, the columns reminding one of 
Jacobean bed- posts. The present building 
belonged to the Asshetons, and was built by 
them early in the reign of JamesI. If stands on 
the site of an older structure belonging to the 
Cleggs, and, after passing to various families, 
came into the possession of Joseph Fenton, of 
a Hall, by whose descendant it is still 
owned. 


THE NEW CAMPANILE TO THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY 
NAME, POONA, INDIA. 


Tuts picturesque addition to the Catholic Church 
at Poona is from the design of Mr. Herbert A. 
Gribble, A.R.I.B.A., the well-known architect 
of the Brompton Oratory. 


HOUSE NEAR GUILDFORD, SURREY. 


Tuts house is the steward’s residence at Wonersh, 
near Guildford, Surrey. The requirements were 
two sitting-rooms, an airy hall and landing, and 
an office, four bedrooms, bath-room and lavatory, 
with hot and cold circulating system, kitchen, 
scullery, larder, and pantry, anda small stable, at 
a cost of £750, which has not been exceeded. The 
walls are llin. thick, hollow tied, with strong 
wrought and galvanised wall ties. The facings 
are red brick and the roof of plain red tiles. 
Messrs. Mitchell Bros., of Shalford, were the 
contractors, who carried out the works from the 
designs and specification of Mr. W. Howard 
Seth-Smith, architect, of London. 


SKETCHES FROM OXFORD A.A. EXCURSION. 


Tus plate of sketches, by Mr. R. Phené Spiers, 
F.S.A., is given in connection with the series 
which have appeared in our pages during the past 


few weeks (see Burnpinc News, Aug. 8, 15, and 
22, 1890), in illustration of our account of the 
Architectural Association excursion in the city 
and neighbourhood of Oxford. In this account 
of the buildings visited we have already referred 
to both the subjects represented herewith to- 
day. 
of, Christ Church Cathedral, which Cardinal 
Wolsey erected over the arcade. The view is 
taken looking east, showing also the rose 
window over the high altar. 
lineated on the second half of the plate is from 
St. John’s College, and the sketch shows it from 
the Quad side under the piazza. 
which Inigo Jones built, to St. John’s is an ex- 
ceedingly refined and skilful design, quite the 
best example of Renaissance work in Oxford. 
The doorway leads from the inner quadrangle to 
the gardens, and on both sides the treatment of 
the opening with its architrave and pediment is 
the same. 
building would be welcomed. 


Town Council took place on Wednesday, when the 
inaugurations occurred of the new drive in Kelvin- 
grove Park by Lord Provost Muir, of the Doulton 
Fountain, Glasgow-green, by Sir Henry Doulton 


chief features in the Exhibition grounds last year, 
has been presented), and of the Steven Fountain, 


THE BUILDING NEWS, 


The first shows the vaulting of the choir 


The doorway de- 


This wing, 


Some measured drawings of this 


REREDOS AT KNOTTY ASH CHURCH. 


Tur Church of St. John the Evangelist, at 
Knotty Ash, a few miles from Liverpool, was 
an edifice of few architectural pretensions 
until recently, when the designing of a new 
chancel was placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Aldridge and Deacon, architects, of Central 
Buildings, North John-street, Liverpool. The 
additions, which are reputed to be exceptionably 
successful, were consecrated last April. 
reredos we illustrate to-day occupies the space 
below the window at the eastern end of the 
chancel. 
wide. 
as a background for the ornaments it is to hold. 
It was made by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, 
who also carried out the screens and pulpit in 
the same church. Messrs. Aldridge and Deacon 
have designed some oak fittings for the chapel in 
the south chancel aisle, which Mr. Hems is at 
present making, and of these we may, perhaps, 
give an illustration later on. 


The 


It is made entirely of oak, and is 20ft. 
It is conceived by the architects simply 


ee Ee 


The great west window of St. Mary’s, Oxford, 


is to be filled with stained glass, as a memorial of 
Dean Burgon, who was vicar of the parish for 13 
years before his appointment to the Deanery of 
Chichester. 
College, is the designer of the window. The sub- 


Mr. C. E. Kempe, of Pembroke 
ject is a ‘‘ Jesse tree,’’? with the figures of the four 


vangelists in the lower lights, and also the arms 


of the 21 existing colleges in the University. The 
figures of those saints who are associated with the 
history t 
tracery of the window, and also the heraldic shields 
of several benefactors of the Diocese of Oxford, of 
the University, of Oriel College, and of Dean 
Burgon himself. 


of St..Mary’s are to be introduced in the 


The annual inspection of the parks by the Glasgow 


(by whose firm the fountain, which was one of the 


Cathedral-square, by Hugh Steven. 


Two memorial windows have been placed in the 
north transept of Girvan Parish Church to com- 
memorate the ministry of the late Rev. William 
Corson. The windows are the workmanship of 
Messrs. Ballantineand Son, Kdinburgh. They repre- 
sent ‘‘The Baptist’s testimony to Jesus: Behold 
the Lamb of God,’’ and Christ’s address to Peter, 
‘¢ Feed my Sheep.’ 


The contractors for the preliminary excavations 
for the Coatbridge Town Hall and Municipal 
Buildings began operations on Monday. The site 
has been presented to the burgh, and the buildings, 
which have been designed by Mr. Mitchell, the 
Burgh Master of Works, are to cost about £20,000. 
The site is adjacent to the Coatbridge public school 
and the new Technical School and Mining College, 
the memorial-stone of the latter of which is to be 
laid by Sir Archibald Campbell early next month. 


A fine bas-relief was recently brought to light 
while some workmen were busy excavating the 
Via dei Crociferi, Rome, for the purpose of building 
a drain. It was of white marble, and represents a 
horse, on which is seated a female figure supposed 
to represent Victory. Another discovery has been 
made in the Piazza del Duomo at Verona. Itisa 
tree in marble, having on one ‘of its branches in 
Greek letters the words, ‘‘ Praxiteles epoiese.”’ 


The schools at Bagby, near Thirsk, which are at 
present much too small and dilapidated, are to be 
pulled down, and new oneserected, with master’s 
house, &c. Messrs. W. Lewis and Son, of York, 
haye been instructed to prepare plans, 


the 


ite 
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COMPETITIONS. 


OLDLAND, NEAR Bristot.—The School Board 
of this district propose to build a school at Oad- 


bury Heath, near Warmley, for 300 children, and 


the 29th of September is the day for sending in 
plans. The official circular of instructions. 
signed by A. Ladd, who acts as Clerk t¢ 
Board, is a curious composition tc 
issue from a body of educationalists. I 
states, for example, that ‘‘the Board do not ocew, 
any liability in asking for these plans. The 
architects must take all the risks of plans being 
accepted or not.’? It is comforting to know 
that ‘‘architects are to find their own levels.” 
The final clause says: ‘‘ The best-planned school 
simple, not elaborate, is desired, to be built oi 
Pennant stone, with freestone dressing anc 


Roman Tiles.” 
49 


CHIPS. 

The list of adjudications in ere Friday’ 
Gazette includes the names of Charles He: 
Burstow, Horsham and Horley, in partnership wil 
E. Burstow, under the style of E. and C,H 
Burstow, architect and surveyor, and Willian 


Harries Tamlyn, Cardigan, land surveyor, inspecto 


of nuisances, and highway and borough surveyor. 
The Wigan corporation have appointed Mr 


A. Taylor, at. present inspector of nuisances to th 
Wallasey local board, to succeed Mr. J. R. Leggatt 
who has been elected chief sanitary inspector to th 
vestry of St. Mary, Islington, N. 


The will and codicil of Mr. Robert Willian 


Mylne, F.R.S., F.R.LB.A., late of 7, Whitehall 
place, and of Great Amwell, Herts, who died o1 
July 2, were proved on the 12th inst., the value o 
the personal estate amounting to £3,686. 


Mr. Goodwin S. Packer, architect, of Southport 


has been instructed to carry out alterations con 


sisting of new drying houses at Messrs. Butterwit 
and Hunter’s warehouse, Bootle. Messrs. G. Wood 


and Son, of Bootle, are the contractors. ee 


The sudden death occurred on Wednesday o 


Professor Carnelley, Professor of Chemistry i 


Aberdeen University. Mr. Carnelley, who wa 
only 38 years of age, was educated at King’s Colleg 
School, London ; Owens College, Manchester; an 
at Bonn. In 1879 he was elected to the professo1 
ship of chemistry in Firth College, Sheffield, and i 
1882 to the chair of chemistry in University Collegé 
Dundee. Two years ago he was called: to th 
chemistry chair in Aberbeen, and already ha 
attained eminent distinction in that town. He wi 
be best known to our readers by his invetae 
into the contamination of the air in public building: 


The Cambrian Archeological Association ha 
decided to hold next year’s meeting at Killarney 
Ireland. 

Mountnessing Church, near Ingatestone, Essex 
was reopened last week, after restoration at a cos 
of £2,000. 


The memorial stones of New Primitive Methodi: 
chapel and schools at Redditch were laid on Monda 
last. Mr. Matthew J. Butcher, of Birmingham, : 
the architect, and Messrs. C. G. Hinns and Sons, ¢ 
Redditch, are the builders. 


Mr. Richard D. Batchelor, the artesian we 
engineer, of Chatham, has over 60 wells and boring 
in hand. He has just obtained the contract for th 
well at the Sheppey Portland Cement Work 
Queenborough, and the well and bore-hole for th 
East Surrey Water Company at their pumping 
station, Kenley. 


In the case of Edward Brown, of Liverpool-stree 
City, and Vicar-terrace, Forest-gate, late of Har 
bury-street, Spitalfields, and Bow-road, E., wl 
combined the professions and trade of archite 
and surveyor and licensed victualler, the discharge 
has been suspended for three weeks, from July 3 
1890. 

A temple of the Inca period has been discovers 
at Yurimaguas, at the foot of the Eastern Co: 
dilleras, in Peru. It had am imclosin wall 80i 
thick, the inclosure within bemg divi ed by oth 
walls into halls and smaller chambers. The pla 
and the painted inscriptions resemble what hi 
been found in other places ascertained to be ancie! 
Peruvian temples. The Peruvian Government ha 
as a consequence of this discovery, resolved 
undertake regular excavations on sites whe! 
temples existed prior to the conquest. 


The Haslingden local board have invited fo 
Manchester architects to ona for the buildin, 
at the new cemetery at Clodd, the outlay not | 
exceed £2,500. 


Mr. Barron, C.E., Wick, has been surveying 
harbour at Stonehaven, with a view to its 
provement and extension. A plan has been su 
mitted to the harbour board showing the improv 
ments and additions desirable, the cost of w! 
estimated at £15,000, 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


(EH Morley Town Council have fulfilled all 
our anticipations, and placed their compe- 
before the profession. Reading the ad- 
sement, I feel doubly sure as to the result— 
, at least, as regards the number entering 
struggle. The competitors are allowed 
e time, the “‘ entrance fee’’ is small, anda 
er premium of £25 has been included over 
above the two we expected; all of which 
3 that architects will swarm round them 
flies round a treacle-jar, only with less 
inty of tasting the sweets. 


mpetitors will please to remember some 
, in November. The later weeks of the 
th of fogs and other winter urban joys will 
these gentlemen busy. The municipal 
ing-house designs go in on or before the 
, the Morley plans on the 21st, and the 
ntry Baths on the 30th. Those for the re- 
truction of Buckingham Palace, and for the 
jon of a skittle-alley at Burlington House 
be in exactly on Nov. 31. These dates 
ld be borne in mind by the double-barrelled 
etitor who goes in two competitions at a 
, and who should reflect that, although 
bundance of days are allowed for the com- 
ions named, the amount of draughtsmanship 
ired in each case is likely to be considerable. 


here is a building, lately completed, that has 
ed a more than ordinary impression of archi- 
ral magnificence upon the public mind. I 
»tothe Portsmouth Town Hall. Speaking 
he proposed building at Morley, I am re- 
led of this one, and how it has been extolled by 
public press. Of its present completed aspect 
inot competent to speak, excepting by virtue 
rtain illustrations that have been published. 
sn last at Portsmouth, I remember this build- 
was not so far advanced as to have its first 
‘in position, and, although I then curiously 
nined the work executed, and, after much 
--craning and peering through cracks and 
ings in the hoardings, &c., managed to get 
2 idea of the intentions of its designer, I 
3 no authority to criticise it as it now 
ds. That business I have left to my 
ers, who mostly, I notice, regard the 
k with an air of condescending superiority, 
encourage youthful conceit to turn up its 
, at orders of columns and simply quarried 
sic details, and to think of velvet coats and 
le glass, and sigh. Now I must confess to a 
et enjoyment when I see people’s noses put 
of joint at the sight of honest Classical 
mns, with none of the thunder-and-lightning 
inality—no aldermanic belly for entasis, and 
souty base or bloated capital; and I am well 
sed to find another building completed, the 
neter of whose columns bears some sort of 
tion to their height. I take it always as a 
ht antidote to the disease of originality-at- 
-price that holds us at this day, and at times 
atens to develop to an alarming crisis. 


Ve must return for a bit to sanitary matters, 
ng that the Sanitary Institute is now well 
er way with its Brighton Congress. I am at 
és inclined to think that it is with sanitation 
t is with many other matters in this world, and 
tis that we know a lot about its principles, 
do not fail for lack of scientific knowledge, 
rather because the machinery for enforcing 
observance of healthy practices, &c., is not 
fiective in working as it might be. In the 
3 of jerry-building, we should not profit 
reat deal from congresses on the subject so 
g as the law allowed the evil to continue. I 
thinking now of an incident at Milton-next- 
ingbourne, the facts of which appeared in 
‘papers early this week. ‘They are too long 
sive in extenso here; but, broadly speaking, 
y relate to a nuisance caused by ‘‘ immense 
osits of offensive manure” brought by barges, 
: allowed to lie on the wharf for weeks 
ether. So far as the ordinary reader can 
ke out, the responsibility for the nuisance thus 
uted was not easily placed on the shoulders of 
‘party or parties, feebleness of action cha- 
terising the whole matter; and when at last 
Milton Board of Improvement Commissioners 
{to take action they complained of the task. 
W it appears to me that if the laws—bye or 
erwise—had been effective, the nuisance could 
er have occurred. Having been shown to 


@ been otherwise, similar things may occur 


again in spite of sanitary congresses. 
laws and regulations enforced with more rigour 
are what is required. 


much in evidence at Brighton on Tuesday. Dr. 
G. Vivian Poore, President of Section I, devoted 
to sanitary science and preventive medicine, 
delivered an address on the ‘‘ Living Earth,” 
advocating the direct earth system of sewage 
disposal. 
Sir Douglas Galton objected to the principles 
enunciated, and advocated drainage into water. 
The public didn’t profit much by this. It is 
an old saying about the differences of doctors, 
and here we have an example of it. 
is that in neither the water nor earth systems has 
a true solution yet been found of the problem of 
the sewage disposal of large cities. 
apparent in either case—in the former in rivers 
and streams, in the latter in the air; for so far 
J have never met with a so-called sewage farm 
but what it filled the air for wide districts with 
a pestilential odour. 
the Clyde, the Mersey, and the Irwell, on the 
other hand, are, as Dr. Poore pointed out, 
standing testimony to the shortcomings—to use 
a mild term—of the water-drainage method. 
There is therefore much cause for disagreement 
between even specialists as to the best prac- 
tical and theoretical systems for the sewage 
disposal of large cities; 
attention and study is now being directed to the 
question, we may yet hope for some solution of 
the problem, when, we may hope, we shall not 
be compelled to talk about it so frequently. 
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Sanitary 


The split in the sanitation camp was very 


At the conclusion of the address, 


The fact 


Foulness is 


The Thames, the Liffey, 


but as so much 


The first meeting of the members of the Com- 


mission appointed by the County Purposes Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of the City of London 
to inquire into the sources of the water supply of 
Manchester and Glasgow, with a view to pur- 
chasing or placing under a public trust the water 
supply of London, was held on Tuesday in the 


Glasgow City Chambers. In the examination of 


Mr. J. M. Gale, the engineer to the Glasgow 
Water Commissioners, I was surprised to see it 
stated as a misfortune that in general the Scotch 
citizens and townsfolk use more water per head 
per diem than the English people generally. As 
an instance of the reckless use of water in Glas- 
gow, Mr. Gale stated that even in the small 
houses in Glasgow—houses of £10 and £12— 
there were baths, 
In this part of Great Britain we should 
many of us rejoice to think that people 
renting 
a wholesome liking of cold water. 
haps Mr. Gale would like a few companies of 
the host of the Great Unwashed from our own 
city, in exchange for the reckless Glasgow 
householders with their wasteful shower and 
plunge- baths ? 


shower as well as plunge. 


had such 


Per- 


such humble tenements 


We should be well enough satis- 
fied with the bargain, being prone to indulge in 
fancies that a fondness for ablutions goes hand- 
in-hand with moral progress and physical 
development. The Glasgow Water Commis- 
sioners would save by the exchange, and thus be 
able to effect that reduction in the consumption 
of water for domestic purposes in that city for 
which they once strove and ignominiously failed 
—a fate deserved by so barbarous and unenlight- 
ened an endeavour. As regards the rest of the 
happenings at the meeting in the Glasgow City 
Chambers, I don’t think that the commissioners 
will have learned much other than that Glasgow 
enjoys an unpolluted source of water supply in 
Lochs Katrine and Gorbal, and that similar 
advantages would be an immense boon to 
Londoners now drinking semi-purified Lea and 
Thames waters. 


Bumbleism is up in arms at the idea of reforms 
that may follow the conception of a satisfactory 
scheme of London District Councils. Believing 
that a scheme for the establishment of 
district councils has been formulated by a 
sub-committee of the Local Goverrment and 
Taxation Committee of the London County 
Council, proposing extensive alterations in the 
present administrative areas of Metropolitan 
local government—believing, and doubtless feel- 
ing in heart, that at last a blow may be aimed at 
the scandals and petty squabblings that have 
rendered it famous in history, Vestrydom has 
risen in a panic, and hastily delegated and 
memoralised the Prime Minister. It trembles 
for its life, and, I may hope, with some reason. 
When Mr. Ritchie first suggested the district 
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councils it was to rid the city of the burden and 
annoyance of its vestries, and to supplant the 
butchers, bakers, and candlestick-makers with 
persons more qualified to carry on local govern- 
ment. This I hope and trust it may do, and 
just as the Metropolitan Board of Works was 
ruthlessly swept away to make room for the 
County Council, so should the vestries be wiped 
out of existence, and their places taken by an 
entirely new organisation, even if the rate- 
payers do have to expend that money—which in 
their memorial the vestries so tearfully deplore— 
on new buildings for municipal duties. 


The memorial contains little in the way of 


useful suggestion as to the arrangement of the 
district councils, but it contains a clause, sub- 
headed (4) to the effect ‘‘that the office and 
functions of the district surveyor, under the 
Building Acts, should be in the hands of the 
local Boards and their officers, with an appeal to 
the London County Council.” 
struggles Vestrydom clutches at the district 
surveyor ! 
to have got him under its thumb, and to have 
reduced the honoured official to a mere uniformed 
and salaried Tom Pinch-like drudge! 
of the hard-worked district surveyor have long 
been coveted by Mr. Bumble. é 
says in the memorial :—‘‘ With regard to the 
transfer of the office and functions of district 


In its dying 
How it would have liked years ago 


The fees 
Hear what he 


surveyor under the Building Acts the: 
district surveyors of the local authorities are paid 


by salary—a more convenient and satisfactory 


arrangement.’? The appeal is almost pathetic ; 
but itis all in vain. The district surveyor has 
served the public, who have found no fault in 
him. With the Vestry it is long disgusted— 
disgusted with the petty scenes and squabbles 
that are periodically reported in the press, and 
served up as light recreative literature along with 
extracts from Punch and Fun. The vestries 


have destroyed themselves, like the Kilkenny 


cats, and nothing now remains but to clear the 


ground for a system of local government on 
entirely re-modelled lines. Z 


GoTH. 
<== ¢«_—______—- 


CHIPS. 
Memorial stones of a new Wesleyan Chapel were 


laid at Duddin, Cheshire, Jast week. The building 
will be of brick and stone, with pitch-pine fittings, 
and will seat 200 persons. 
chester, is the architect, and Messrs. George Wright 
and Sons, of Kelsall, are the contractors; the cost. 
will be £700. 


Mr. J. Wynne, of Man- 


Professor Wilhelm Gentz, of Berlin, a well- 


known painter of Oriental life and nature, has just. 
died in his sixty-eighth year. 
Kléber’s, and from 1845 to 1852 pursued his studies 
at Antwerp and Paris, afterwards travelling in 
Spain, Morocco, Egypt, and Turkey. His master- 
piece is the painting of the entry of the then German 
Crown Prince, the late Emperor Frederick, into 
Jerusalem, in 
soon afterwards bought by the Berlin National 
Gallery. 


He was a pupil of 


1869. It appeared in 1876, and was 


While one of the workmen engaged in the con- 
struction of the ladies’ vestry on the east side of the 
north transept of St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, 
was demolishing part of the roof of an existing 
apartment, he found an upper right-arm bone 
lying on the top of a lath-and-plaster ceiling. Itis 
conjectured that this is the famous arm of the 
patron saint, till the Reformation, the most precious 
relic of the church. 


Atthe Theatre Royal, South Shields, on Monday, 
Mr. William Newman, head carpenter, while 
arranging scenery at the top of the building, fell to 
the stage below, a distance of 40ft., and was 
instantly killed. The deceased was 36 years of age. 


Mr. J. S. Pickering has been appointed engineer 
and surveyor to the local board of Nuneaton, out of 
80 applicants for the office, at a salary of £150 per 
annum. Mr. Pickering is allowed to retain his 
present appointment as manager of the Hast War- 
wickshire waterworks. 


The Bournemouth direct line has caused a very 
large increase in the amount of traffic to Brocken- 
hurst station, and a turn-table and additional siding 
accommodation haye just been provided at that 
junction. The work has been carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. Baines, of Ringwood, 
the district superintendent of works and ways, and 
Mr. E. Wilcox, the permanent way and works 
inspector. Messrs. Mowlem were the contractors. 
—An entirely new water supply has been provided 
for the town. A well has been sunk, over 40ft. 
deep and 9ft. in diameter, and a tank capable 
holding 18,000 gallons has been erected, a steam= 


pump being employed to raise the water. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ 
SUMMER EXCURSION. 


Qs Monday morning last the most successful 
excursion yet undertaken by the Society 
of Architects was commenced under the leader- 
Robert Walker, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., of Cork. The county selected 
this year has been Kent, and an itinerary tour has 
been arranged in preference to the plan formerly 
adopted of selecting a centre and making daily 
excursions thence, and the result so far has been 
most satisfactory, the full and interesting pro- 
gramme attracting a large attendance, and even 
the weather—fickle as it has been of late—having 
proved just such, with its clear lights and 
changing shadows, as to add charm to what was 


ship of the President, Mr. 


already enjoyable. 


The party first met outside the richly-carved 
Norman doorway of Rochester Cathedral,* and 
were there met by Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., 
hon. secretary of the Kent Archeological Society, 
He conducted them across the Norman nave into 
the Lady-chapel—built in the south-west corner 
between the main south transept and the south 
aisle—and there he read the chronological table, 
prepared by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A. 
{assistant secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries), who was himself to have conducted 
the members, but who was prevented from doing 
Mr Payne, however, 
proved a most efficient guide and substitute, 
showing how the cathedral grew, and pointing 
One 
tomb in particular he drew attention to as having 
been found in the Saxon graveyard, and illus- 
trating the very earliest form of Christian 
burial, when coffins were formed of stone slabs, 
in the place of the body being covered with a 
mere tumulus or heap of unwrought stones, and 
before the hewn sarcophagus was formed. This 
tomb is now placed in the chancel of the 
Payne drew the 
members after him to the crypt, and they were 
greatly interested in the Late vaulting, evi- 
dently introduced in order to strengthen the 
The last portion 
inspected was the new work upon the choir 
screen, now being carried out under the direction 
of Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., and then the party 


so at the last moment. 


out the various tombs and monuments. 


cathedral. Afterwards Mr. 


work. 


original Norman 


entered the picturesque garden of the Deanery, 


and were photographed in front of a background 


of Norman walling, and a fine Norman door. 


After lunch, which was kindly provided by 
Moore, the Mayor of Rochester, the 
known as 
Here the 


Mr. J. O. 
well - known Elizabethan house, 
Restoration House, was visited. 
members were met by the owner, Mr. S. T. 


Aveling, who acted as guide for the remainder of 


the day. His own house was full of interest, 
with its E-shaped plan, in quaint compliment to 
the reigning Queen, its picturesque and comfort- 
ably-arranged double staircase, of timber with 
wood panelled ceiling, and its wealth of curious 
detail, lovingly restored to its former place and 
use by the present owner, who has taken pride 
in his house, and his done his best to discount 
the effects of the vandalism of his predecessors. 
One of the rooms, that in’ which Charles IT. ig 
said to have slept just prior to his Restoration 
(from which event the house obtains its name), 
has been surrounded by a series of wall paintings 
executed with care and delicacy, though in a 
style which reminds one of an earlier date than 
that of the house itself, by its present owner. 
Rochester Castle, which was next visited, is 
well-known, and has been described ; but its 
bold keep and picturesque arcade which, at the 
first-floor level runs lengthwise along the centre, 
with its strong Norman tiles and zig-zag 
mouldings, could never have looked much better 
than upon this bright afternoon. ‘The members 
stayed there long, lingering over the hoary walls 
and admiring the views obtained therefrom, 
while the more critical noted the construction 
of the stairs, exposed to view by the removal of 
the finished slabs, marking how the centring 
for them must have been made, the marks of 
the timber laggings being plainly visible, and 
observed how the portcullis was worked from 
the chapel above. 
_ Eastgate House, which was the last place 
inspected that day, dates back to 1590, and is a 
ED 


* The following illustrations of Rochester have ap- 
peared in the Burnpinc News :—Sketches by Leonard 
Martin, May 16, 1890; Cathedral, west doorway, June 24, 
1870 (double-page plate in Sketch-book Series), and 
March A, 1839; new stalls by J. P. Seddon, Oct. 29, 1880 ; 
Castle interior, Feb. 11, 1870; Eastgate House, Sept. 30, 
1881 (clubroom, by H. O. Cresswell), Aug. 6, 1856. ‘ 
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and the Nuns’ House of ‘‘ Edwin Drood.’’ 


work. 


again by Mr. Payne. 


fine collection of antiquities stored there. 


archeological value; 


which was thrown open for inspection. 


tombs. 


expression, 
ancient custom. 


themselves under the guidance of the Rev. Cave- 


Browne to be conducted over All Saints’ Church. +’ 
His description of this handsome building was 
exceedingly full and interesting, although he 


differed from most authorities in ascribing the 
nave to an earlier date than the chancel. 


every detail, coincides throughout, and Perpen- 


dicular work, even of the bold type exhibited, is 


rarely met with at an earlier date than 1395, 
when Archbishop Courtney is known to have built 
the chancel. Mr. Browne’s reference to the 
slightly different orientation of the former edi- 
fice from that of the present church, as shown 
by the positions of the bases of more ancient 
nave piers which have been found below the 
present floor, led to an interesting short discus- 
sion, and the difference was generally ascribed to 
the different times of year at which the two edi- 
fices were orientated, the line having most 
probably been set out at six in the morning upon 
the patron saint’s day, and the past and present 
churches having had different patrons. Attention 
was called to the matrices of two fine brasses, 
both originally upon altar tombs, and toa sedilia 
of four seats upon the same level. 

After lunch, partaken of at the Star Hotel, 
brakes arrived to convey the party to Leeds 
Castle; but, unfortunately, soon after it was 
reached, rain began to descend, and the best, the 
untouched external portion, of this once im- 
portant and famous castle could scarcely be 
inspected. Standing upon three islands, in the 
midst of a wide mote, originally with draw- 
bridges between the islands, it must have been 
well-nigh impregnable before the introduction of 
fire arms. Though the chapel windows are fine 


* Dlustrated in the Burtptya News for Feb. 23, 1877; 


staircase, Jan. 11, 1878; overmantel (measured details by 
E. H. Dance), July 13, 1883. 


+ See iilustration in the Burtpiye Naws for Aug. 20, 


1883. 


rambling, picturesque old timber dwelling, with 
bay windows, rich Jacobean over-mantels, and 
boldly plastered ceilings in wonderful preserva- 
tion, especially considering that it is at present 
used as a Jabourers’ club. In its panelling the 
gradual development of the mitred joint can be 
traced, the earlier form, when the mouldings on 
the solid were but worked off without any 
attempt to form an angle joint, being evident on 
the ground and first floor, while upon the two 
upper floors, evidently panelled at a later date, 
and in the still later over-mantels, were seen the 
first rude attempts, and then the finished mitre. 
To the ladies who were with the party, though, 
the greatest interest lay in its connection with 
the late Charles Dickens, and tracing in it the 
Ladies’ Seminary of the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,”’ 


At tea, the party, which now numbered half a 
hundred, were entertained at the King’s Head 
Hotel by Mr. G. KE. Bond, a local member, and 
afterwards they journeyed on to Maidstone, to 
sleep there in preparation for their next day’s 


Tuesday commenced with a visit to the Museum 
at Maidstone,* where the members were met 
Leading them into the 
picturesque old brick and timber building, which, 
dating back to 1540, is now being enlarged to 
meet the requirements of one of the largest pro- 
vincial museums, under the direction of Mr. H. 
Bensted, F.R.I.B.A., he described to them the 
He 
pointed out particularly two leaden coffins of 
Roman date, with bold stamped ornaments upon 
them, and some Roman roof tiles of much the 
same pattern as that adopted in recent years by 
the,Broomhall Company. The examples of various 
descriptions of early Kentish pottery were 
scarcely of architectural interest, though of 
and the same remark 
applies to most of the objects in the private 
collection of the Kent Archeological Society, 
Itisa 
most representative collection of Anglo-Saxon 
relics, however, and the members were much 
interested in the description of the weapons, 
armour, and ornaments found in Anglo-Saxon 
Amongst the things found was almost 
invariably a bucket at the feet of the deceased, 
and Mr. Payne facetiously derived the common 
“‘to kick the bucket,’’ from this 
The fine-art collection, in- 
cluding some pictures by Sir Peter Lely, and the 
naturalistic galleries were described by the 
curator, Mr. Bartlett, and then the members put 


The 
President, and most present, thought him to be 
mistaken, for not only the general feeling, but 
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specimens of the Late 13th-century tracery 
some parts of the building are said to be . 
still, yet most of the original work ig of 
Tudor period. The best view is that obt; 
from the approach when the Castle is seen a 
the moat, and its three parts stand out } 
against the sky; but the interior is disapp 
ing, and much valuable time was lost i 
inspection. As a result, even the unique le 
at Detling Church,* which was next yis 
received scant attention, and the invitation o 
vicar, the Rev. J. Cave-Browne, to after 
tea had most reluctantly to be declined. 
still raining when the party returned to M 
stone, where they had tea, and whence - 
subsequently proceeded by train to Tonbri 
where those who had not taken the precautic 
secure beds some days in advance were comp 
to find lodgings as best they could, for the h 
had been filled by the unusual influx of visit 
‘Wednesday morning opened fair, and man 
the more enthusiastic began the day wit 
couple of hours’ sketching in Tunbridge be 
breakfast. This partaken of, brakes come ro 
and a most beautiful drive was underts 
through some of the best scenery in the fe 
county of Kent, and visitors from dis 
counties were no less delighted with the s 
farmsteads and cottages, almost all well desig: 
than with the ever-changing views. Bidboro 
Church was reached about 11 o’clock, and 
Rector, the Rev. H. C. Elliss, received the p: 
there, conducting them over his pretty ] 
church. This, he said, was of many diffe 
dates, a portion of the north wall being aser 
to the beginning of the 11th century, while 
south wall is Norman also, the northern arc 
Transitional, and the tower is a solid struct 
erected in the 15th century. It was restore 
1876 by Mr. Ewan Christian. a 
Before proceeding, a few moments were §f 
in inspecting a half-timbered farmhouse, 
restored, and of more than usually pictures 
outline, with some good detail in it; and #] 
the drive was continued to Penshurst Place,+ 
seat of Lord De L’Isle and Dudley. The { 
sight of the village, with its church and 
‘‘ Place ’’ in close proximity, and several he 
timbered houses near, the whole nestling y 
the slope of a hill amidst luxuriant foliage, 1 
most picturesque. But it scarcely prepared 
members for the sight which met their y 
when, having left the brakes and passed throt 
the churchyard, they came in view of the g1 
house, with its many-gabled ends, twis 
chimneys, and windows of many different da 
—although it was evident that the greater p 
of the building was erected in the 15th centu 
afew details having been altered during t 
building epoch of LElizabeth’s reign. 1 
banqueting-hall, with its slightly-raised dais 
one end, and musicians’ gallery of rich! 
panelled oak at the other, to say nothing of 
open-timber roof, is exceptionally fine and ¥ 
preserved, while the winding staircase leadi 
from it to the ballroom, lighted by 14th-centt 
traceried windows, is eminently pictures 
Thence the party was conducted, by special pe 
mission, through many rooms and galleries, Co 
taining tapestry, pictures, armour, and cabin 
of remarkable interest and value, and finally i 
the cellars beneath the banqueting-hall, ¢ 
vaulting of which dates from the reign of Edwe 
IfI., and it is noticeable by the ribs spring 
directly from the octagonal central colur 
without the intervention of any capiti 
From all points of the building sketch 
and photographs were taken, and then again t 
party collected and drove on, until the village 
Chiddingstone was reached. It consists of b 
half-a-dozen houses and a church; but they ma 
up for being few in number by their extraor¢ 
nary beauty, all dating from the end of the 17 
century, and being of half-timbered constructio 
Here lunch was partaken of, and then again t 
sketch-books came out, every detail in the pla 
being, one would imagine, noted during the ne 
hour, if one could judge by the enthusiasm at 
industry displayed. To see this village alone 
worth a long journey, for to see it is in itself ¢ 
education into the mode of living of our for 
fathers. The sketch-books, however, were 0 
even yet allowed to rest, for Hever Castle, 
former residence of Anne Boleyn, was ne: 
visited, and the party conducted over it by! 
Visited, ANG. be Paty pO ee 


* Sketched in the Burnprna News for April 15, 188 
and Feb. 8, 1884. 


+ See illustrations in our issues of Sept. 24, 183 


1 Aug. 3, 1888; and May 10, 1889. 


a 


ia. 29, 1890. 


‘Mr. E. Heard. Here, again, was a wealth 
h-century detail to be studied, the fine 
, with its portcullis and gate complete, 
still intact; but, of course, the ancient 
ridge across the moat has given place toa 
olid modern structure. 

n the drive back to Tunbridge the modern 
, of Leigh was passed through, and drew 
remarks of admiration from all. As one 
+ showed what could be done, without great 
e, in any rural district, by the exercise of 
» ingenuity and taste. 

en Tunbridge was reached, the already 
party was again augmented in anticipation 
seeding days of even greater interest; and 
ening was spent in most agreeable fashion, 
0 being brought into the large tea-room, 
nging indulged in. 
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TRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—XI. 


Banister Fuercuer, Jun., A.R.1.B.A. 


E “Galerie de Trente Métres,’? which 
separates or cuts into two the main division 
> ** Palais des Industries Diverses’’ and 
at one end, into the ‘‘ Galerie des 
mes’? by the connecting dome, and to 
ther in the great dome, looking on the 

de Mars, is 626ft. long and 98ft. in 
_ The length of the roof is divided into 
bays or divisions, the columns of which are 
ypart, and correspond with the bays of the 
ustries Diverses”’ on either side. (No. 31.) 
interior of the roof (see No. 35, from 
ering) has an inclination of about 
egrees, but the interior of the trusses is 
dto the form. The heights of the columns 
ft. 10in., and the back of the roof principal | 
rises in a line with the back of these 
ards to a further height of 21ft. 3in. The 
d floor to the level of the gutter is 63ft. 
which is considerably above the level of 
to the ‘‘ Expositions Diverses’’ themselves. 
yertical space above these abutting roofs 
erefore filled in with stained glass, and 
is no top light in this gallery. The 
me height from the ground to the ridge 
t. 


consequence of the great distance be- 
1 the principals, the purlins are unusually 
7; there are seven running along the whole 
h of the gallery, one at the ridge and three 
ch side, and these rest on 
e upright framing in the principals. The 
ns are 3ft. 3in. deep, and 12ft. 2in. apart, 
osed of angle irons and plates, and N 
ng in between. There are fourteen iron 
s to each bay resting immediately on the 
ns, and these are carried right down the 
eal part of the roof, and rest on a girder 
g the form of the end of the abutting 
of the ‘‘ Expositions Diverses’’ on each 


neath this, at the level of the springing of 
yroofs, runs a longitudinal girder, binding 
rincipals together (see diagram) and above 
inclosed in these triangular spaces it is filled 
with brickwork. The designs for the 
unces to the different sections, it will be 
‘ed, are made with a pediment to hide this. 
1e particular form of this roof was necessitated 
use it had to follow the outline of the great 
of the central dome. 
1¢é main trusses are made up as follows 
35):—The Extrados: (dme) web, 15°76in. 
3oin. thick; (semelle) flange, 17°72in. by 
1. thick; (corniéres) angle-irons, 3°9in. by 
1. by *39in. The Intrados: web, 13°78in. 
‘30in.; flange, 17°72in. by ‘3lin.; angle- 
3, 3°9in. by 3°9in. by ‘39in. Besides this, 
tional flanges are added as required. (See 
ving. 
t the ridge, not being articulated, greater 
agth was necessary, because of the pointed 
, and it is strengthened by webs and cover- 
plates in such a way that there is at this 
t five thicknesses of iron. The intrados and 
ados of these principals are united by a system 
prights in T iron and of lattice pieces in flat 
iron, or in 'T iron, according to whether they 
i tension or compression. 
{ the junction of the purlins with the trusses 
uprights in the truss are, however, formed of 
; angle-irons, which receive the bracket of 
purlin between the angle-irons, and is 
tedup. On this bracket rests the purlin, as 
cated in the note above. 


brackets attached | length of 82ft., which 
by the spacing of the principals to suit the spans 
of the roof on either side. 
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PURLINS AND ORDINARY RAFTERS. 


The purlins (No. 36) having, as mentioned, a 
great span was necessitated 
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Diverses ”’ are composed of a top and bottom web 
with angle-irons and flanges, and with N trellis 
framing in between. The purlin being 3ft. 7in. 
deep, the flanges being -31in. thick. 

Where the supports come the trellis framing is 
doubled and formed of two plate irons, 3-93in. by 
-27in. The uprights are composed of two angle 
irons 2°75in. by 2°75in. by -27in. thick. Ata 
distance of every 3ft. Gin. at the place where the 


framing of a rafter occurs, the uprights of the 
purlins are composed of four angle-irons which 
clip a gusset piece °23in. thick, placed to give 
support to the upper flange of the purlin. (See 
sketch No. 37.) 

The ridge purlin, which carries the ventilating 
lantern, is thickened top and bottom by seven 
millimétres thickness of flange, which make the 
top and bottom flange 59in. 

Ventilating lantern is 37ft. 6in. long, and is 
covered with zinc. 

Standards (No. 35) are composed of two solid 
webs, each having a flange and connected by a 
couple of angle irons at each end. These 
standards are connected horizontally 26ft. above 
the ground by a double trellis beam, about 1ft 
Tin. high, which supports the vertical iron frame- 
work of the lateral framing. These standards 
also receive at the same height the extremities ot 
the 25-métre roofs on either side. The beam 
1ft. Tin. high, connecting the standards mentionec 
above, is supported along its length by two solid 
iron standards, llin. by 113in., and haying a 
height of 39ft., which support the upper tri- 
angular framing formed by the abutting of the 
galleries of the ‘‘ Expositions Diverses.’”? On 
each side of these standards is a casing of 
‘¢ Maconnerie”’ about 4ft. 6in. in width. 

The bays which form the entrances to the 
French Industries on either side of this gallery 
form, probably, the most important interior 
decoration in the whole Exhibition, each section 
choosing its own architect. These designs are 
not only curious, but interesting, all the designs 
having to fit the same frame as it were, and each 
may be said to differ largely from its neighbour. 
These designs and their special motifs may be just 
glanced at now. 


—_____—_0 =z 0 


On Saturday, in connection with the centenary 
celebration at Marsden, near Leeds, the founda- 
tion-stone of a new Congregational Sunday-school 
was laid. The school, which is being built close 
to the chapel, is to cost £1,400. The style is 
Gothic, treated in a simple manner, and the work 
is being carried out from plans by Messrs. J. Kirk 
and Sons, of Huddersfield and Dewsbury. 
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ABERAYON.—A stained-glass window and a 
reredos containing five figures, given as a memo- 
rial of the late Mr. Llewellyn, were dedicated at 
the parish church on Tuesday week, together 
with a new pulpit and chancel floor. The reredos 
is’ constructed of rich-coloured marble and 
The centre is formed of five arches, 
containing therein figures in white marble, of 
which the centre represents the Good Shepherd, 
while the other four are filled in with figures of 
the four Evangelists. All the niches have mosaic 
backgrounds, and the whole is finished with a 
The panels are 
The marble and alabaster 


alabaster. 


moulded and carved cornice. 
carved throughout. 
work was prepared by Mr. Clarke, of Llandaff. 
The figures, by Mr. H. H. Armistead, R.A., 


were exhibited at the Royal Academy this year. 


The window is filled in with painted glass by Mr. 


Dixon, the subject being the Adoration of the 


Magi. Messrs. Kempson and Fowler, of Llandaff, 


designed the work. A drawing by them of the 
reredos was exhibited at this year’s Royal 
Academy. The same architects have also designed 
complete fittings for the chancel, of which already 


the pulpit and screen in alabaster, the tile floors, 


and the steps have been executed. They have 
also decorated the walls of the chancel in colour 


on the plaster work. New gas ‘fittings have also 
been introduced. 


Bripestowe.—On Wednesday week the re- 
opening services, after partial restoration, of the 
church of St. Bridget, Bridestowe, were held. 
Some 20 years ago partial restoration took place, 
and now a second section of the work has been 
carried out. The chancel has been renovated, 
new oak seats have been put therein, and new 
altar and reredos of oak and Devon marble 
provided. A new doorway has been made to the 
vestry, and the lower part of the walls in the 
chancel have been lined with tiles specially 
designed. Messrs. Luscombe and Son, of Exeter, 
have been the contractors, and Messrs. Medley 
Fulford and Harvey, of The Close, Exeter, the 
architects. .The cost of the restoration has been 
about £600. 


Craic-y-Nos. — The bijou theatre which 
Madame Patti has erected at her Welsh Castle of 
Craig-y-Nos was informally opened on Thursday 
night. It will accommodate 180, and is Italian 
' in style. The building is lighted with electricity, 
and is provided with appliances for the perform- 
ance of opera or pantomime. The dimensions of 
the auditorium are 42ft. by 27ft., with a curved 
end at the back, in which is a small gallery. The 
height is 22ft., with a cove ceiling, supported by 
twelve Corinthian columns, dividing the walls 
into panels. The floor has a unique peculiarity ; 
while it slants towards the stage there is an 
arrangement beneath by which it can be raised 
at the stage end to a level with the stage, so that 
a ball-room can be provided. The drop scene 
represents Madame Patti, as Semiramide, driving 
a chariot. The architects were Messrs. Bucknall 
and Jennings, of Swansea and London, who have 
arranged also the stage fittings and scenery. The 
builder was Mr. H. Smith, of Kidderminster. 
The scenery was painted by Mr. W. Haim, of 
London ; the electric lighting supplied by the 
Wenham Light Company; the decorations by 
Messrs. Jackson and Sons, of London; and the 
heating apparatus by Mr. Legg, of Swansea. 


The Salvation Army Temple at Exeter, which 
was at one time used as a meeting place for the 
‘“‘Friends,’’ has just been considerably altered and 
enlarged. Seating accommodation has been in- 
creased from 900 to 2,000 persons. Mr. G. Coles, 
builder, of Exeter, carried out the work from plans 
by Mr. J. Williams Dunford, architect, of 1000, 
Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C. Mr.T. Morgan 
acted as architect’s clerk of works. 


On Saturday the corner-stones of a new mission- 
room and school, in connection with the parish 
church of Armley, near Leeds, were laid. The 
building, which is 70ft. by 30ft., is to be faced with 
pressed bricks. On an upper floor is a large room, 
running the whole length of the building, having 
an open timbered roof, and with a committee-room 
attached. It will accommodate 300 people. On 
the floor below are a schoolroom and classroom, 
together accommodating 150. The building, which 
is Harly English in character, is being erected by 
Mr. Jonah Walker, of Armley, from plans by 
Messrs. Smith and Tweedale, of Leeds, and the 
cost will be £1,000. 
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COTTAGES, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. 
To the Editor of the Burtp1ne News. 
Sir,—Pursuing the theme of your corre- 


spondent, the Vicar of Dagenham, last week, I 
may trouble you perhaps to let him and others 
interested in this subject know that I have, for 


several years past, acting on the instructions of 
a client, been endeavouring to let on building 
lease a plot of freehold land close to the village 
and on the main road (to Rainham), at present 
tilled by a gardener, and for which I have pre- 
pared plans for laying out the roads and covering 
with cottage property. Upon the frontage there 
is room for 19 houses and 4 shops, and for 37 
houses with long gardens abutting upon the rear 
or cross roads.—I am, &c., 
Epwarp Crossz, Architect and Surveyor. 
32, Bermondsey-square, S.E., Aug. 27. 


Ok ¢ ——________ 


At a special meeting of the King’s Norton rural 
sanitary authority, held last week, Mr. R. Godfrey, 
A.M.I.C.E., was instructed to prepare plans for 
enlarging the hospital for infectious diseases, which 
was opened last year, and which has received 240 
patients since October 1, 1889. 


A new Free Presbyterian Church is in course of 
erection in Academy-road, Moffat, N.B. Competi- 
tive plans were submitted in March last, and those 
of Mr. D. B. Burnie, architect, Edinburgh, were 
selected, and are being carried out. The style is 
Early English Gothic. “The church is to be built 
of whinstone from Moffat Well Quarry, with dressed 
red freestone facings from Corncockle Quarry. It 
will contain 700 sittings, and the height of the spire 
will be 123ft. The estimated cost is £4,200. The 
foundation-stone was laid on Friday. 
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QUESTIONS. 
(10346.] — Keble Colle 


e Chapel, Ox: 
me where’ thee 


lower part of the ir 
ome idea of the Dp 


ty to Build Wall.—f 


pulled down an old house, I have thrown open my | 


avoid 


ARCHITECT. 


bour’s end, his house being 
the least bearing in, 
to build him an end to shut up his house, 
a wall where the old one stood? If so 
must the wall be built, his or mine? TI ghall beg 
have the opinion of some one 
such a case.—T. G. W, 


iG 
[10348.] — Domestic Hot-Water Supply 
carrying up the expansion or rising @ 
hot-water cylinder up above cold-supply water cj 
is there any objection to turn the end down so ag 
near to, or slightly below, surface of cold water, so 
dampness in apartment where steam at ii 

liable to blow off !—LzARNER. 


[10349.]—Kent. — Will some one acquainted 
Kent give me a few names of in 
churches, and_ domestic buildings, 
that are worth visiting ; 
richest for churches of a small rural type? 
mation as to the best routes will be of servic 
InTENDING Tourist. ; 


[10350.]—Spires: their Design.—(1) 
any examples of the construction of those 
an easy rule to entasise a spire? (3) 
desirable to employ terracotta instead of stone? Is 
like to know if there are any terracotta 
country ’—Cyrrus. 


[10351.]—Lead-work.— Ho 
lead used in flashings, gutters, 
checked, in order to ascertain if itis as spec 
a gauge made for the purpose similar to the B.W, 
any other standard method ? 
would be esteemed.—A. D. W. 


(10352. ]—Modelling.—I should like to know of 
good manual on modelling in clay, as appa 
So many carvers in provincial { 

either cannot or will not understand a drawing, it is 
heartening to see one’s designs murdered.—A. D, W 


per Fall.—What is the “y 
fall” (so often specified by the authorities in the 
Also the minimum which shou 
allowed under certain conditions.—DreyneLinr, 


(10354.]—Steps to Chancel and Altar.— 
many steps should the chancel be raised above the: 
and how many should be placed in th 
there any reasons !—Novicg. 


[10355.1—Reducing Bearing of Beam.—A’ 
12ft long carries a weight of 15ewt. distributed ove 
length. If I insert a pillar 4ft. from one end, hi 
more will the beam carry safel 
carries its full weight ?—B. 8. K 


[10356.]— Breaking Weight. 
break a yellow pine beam 20ft. long, 
in width ? and what is the formula used ?—PERPLEX! 


(10357.]— Groins in Brickwork.—Is there 
practical guide to cutting groin bricks? Any inform 
will oblige.—A Puri. 


[10358.]—Brick Column.—Will any one giyea 
for a round column of brickwork 12in. 
ing the working of the bond !—H. H. 


[10359.] — Intercepting Chamber. wil 
sanitary reader say which is the best position to > 
intercepting chamber in drainage of a str c 
I propose putting one in the area in front. Also, ¥ 
form of intercepting trap should be used 2? There are 
g some merit of its own.—Y 
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[10360.]—Length of Churches.—Which is 


posed to be the shortest church in England—I mes 


reference to width—and 


formation will be useful to—EcciustAs. 


({10361.]—Tobin’s Tubes.—What ca 


which is the longest? _ Any 


uses the inte 


air to ascend a vertical or Tobin’s tube? Is it on acer 
of the higher temperature of the internal air’ or 
motion in the external air and the absence of motio: 


the internal air ?—(. 
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[10323.]—Posts of Wood, Strength of—I 
not Spon s Pocket-book, and ¢ 


his formula. 
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onsequently do not 
The formula given by Hurst is Gord 
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applied to wood, and it suits columns of any rati 
length to diameter. The values 2} and 3 tons for.F 
e sections, as they are derived from sI 
selected specimens. At 2% this formula gives a break 
weight of 158 tons, and at 3 it gives 190 tons. Stoney 
his valuable work on Strains, gives useful tables for 
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crushing strength of large pine timbers, 
precautions as to beddin 
ing is one (Brereton’s) :— 
Ratio of length 

to least breadth 
Breaking weight 


in tons 


Pp / g0. 
square foot of 120 118 115 100 9) S480) 


section 


} 10 15 20 25 


3) 35 40 45 


with no §) 
g the ends, of which the fo | 


He also gives the following :—Taking the force. wh 
would crush a cube as unity, the force required to brea 
timber pillar with fixed ends, whose height is ; ie 
12 times the thickness, would be 
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30.]-Rollea Iron Joists, &c.—For rolled 


— 12x ad 


ee WwW ; 


Where W = uni 
; in tons . 

| '  q = area of flange 

foe 3 @ = depth of joist 


in inches. 
7 ='span in feet. 


te of safety for dead load one fourth, when depth is 
ader 4},th span. For fir beams— 


wae 


Where 
b = breadth of beam 
d = depth 

7 = span 


‘rof sxfety 3 to 45 —B. E. 


} 338 }-Beam.—liewt. per foot run on 24ft.= 30cwt. 
5, distributed load = 60cwt., concentrated load at a 
12ft. from A— 


60lewrs 


Jeeerare-->%K- -- - 2076 —--- 


Reaction at A = ox = 6 = 18%cwt. 
Reaction at B = = = 2 2 = 11icwt. 


't Reaction at B = 30 — 183 
np. 


338.]—_Beam.—Reaction on loaded end 18fcwt., on 
ided end 11icwt.—B, E. 


339.|—Centrolinead.— Perspective” will find 
dllowing an accurate and easy method of setting the 
jlinead:—Find the vanishing points in the usual 
to each of which draw on your paper two con- 
ag lines. Draw also the horizontal line, Fix two 
jon pins in any convenient position at the left and 
‘sides of the board, one above and one below the 
\ Now set one of the centro- 
is for a tia? with the short arms against their pins 
he long arm coincident with the horizontal line ; move 
istrument up or down to a converging line, and see 
ner the angle made by the two short arms wants to 
yre acute or obtuse, and alter the angle accordingly, 
lng the long arm against the horizontal line during 
After one or two trials, the long arm 
se found to fit the two converging lines and also the 
The instrument is then set correctly. In 
jtlar manner set the other centrolinead.—J. Ezra 


344.]—Coke-Breeze Concrete.—Six inches is 
‘bessarily thick for the coke breeze, and pitch is not 
‘sary, as the floor-boards can be nailed directly 
to the concrete. I suppose ‘LL. 8. N.”’ refers to a 
(ad floor; if so, the method of laying is as follows :— 
p the floor space with chalk, lime, coal, or any dry 
sh to within 6in. of the finished floor level; on that 
n.of Portland concrete, and on that 2in. of coke- 
§ To get this level, lay strips of wood 
‘wide and any convenient thickness on edge at 
ivals of 6 or 8ft. before the coke-breeze is laid, to form 
ds. These strips need not be removed when the 
ete is laid; but, of course, they are not required for 
ig the boards to, as the coke-breeze concrete holds 
‘better than any wood. The coke-breeze concrete 
dbe mixed in the proportion of four parts to one 
of Portland cement; should be thoroughly mixed in 
' state first, and then water gradually added until 
| ixture is quite sloppy; this is necessary because the 
‘absorbs a great quantity of water.—C. F. M. 


345.] — Colouring Cement. — Use Portland 
jot, and write to W. Grahmam, Yooll and Co., 24, 
iff Brae, Leith, for the colouring matter,—C. F. M. 
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ie parish church of Kilwinning, N.B., was re- 
ed on Friday after extensive alterations and 
‘oyements. Three memorial windows have been 
ied, all the work of Messrs. W. and J. J. 
, Glasgow. 


1 Sunday the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
‘wsbury laid the foundation-stone of a new 
‘ch in Gatefield-street, Crewe. 
Id, the church will consist of chancel, side 
, nave, aisles, baptistery, external porches, 
essionals, &c., with priests’ 
‘sties connected with the presbytery by a 
liter, The total height to the top of the tower 
ibe 90ft. The cost will be about £4,500. 


cairn’ called Harelaw, near Lochore Castle, 
e, has been excavated during the past week 
fr, Constable, of Glencraig. Beneath a pile 
itones 30ft. high a stone cist was discovered, 
t on the freestone cover being removed a 
‘ary urn was exposed to view, containing 
(an bones and wood ashes. 
iby 18in., and 15in. in depth. It is composed 
yur flat and dressed stones set on edge, puddled 
Ke and below with clay. 
13 entire, is remarkably perfect in shape, formed 
ay, and is entirely covered outside by the 
ude It is 54in. in height, 
i, in circumference at its greatest girth, taper- 


/0 9in. at its base. 


formly distributed breaking load 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Morrat, N.B.—Since 1867 Moffat has been 
supplied by gravitation with water from a spring 
near Granton House, about three miles above the 
town. This supply is practically inexhaustible, as 
the spring yields 250,000 gallons per day. ‘The 
town has hitherto been supplied by a Gin. pipe, but, 
owing to the increase of the number of houses which 
have been built at the higher levels within the burgh, 
there have been complaints of a want of constant 
supply during the forenoons. To obviate this diffi- 
culty, a new Gin. pipe has just been laid by Messrs. 
D. M‘Donald and Son, Hawick, in accordance with 
plans prepared by Mr. T. O. Niven, C.E., Glasgow, 
at a cost of £2,390. The inaugural ceremony of 
turning on the additional supply took place at 
Granton on Saturday. 


THIRLMERE WATER SUPPLY FOR MANCHESTER. 
—The members of the Manchester Corporation 
visited Lake Thirlmere on Friday, when Sir John 
Harwood, as chairman of the water committee, laid 
the foundation-stone of the embankment. The 
corporation, acting under the advice of the late 
Mr. J. F. La Trobe Bateman, obtained Parliamen- 
tary powers in 1879 to embank the lake, and since 
then the work has steadily progressed, under the 
direction of Mr. G. H. Hill, C.H. The drainage 
area to be appropriated is 11,000 acres, and the 
rainfall varies from 52in. to 137in. It was at first 
intended to raise the lake embankment 40ft., by 
which a storage of 8,130,686,693 gallons would be 
obtained, but upon further consideration the cor- 
poration determined for the present to only raise it 
20ft. The aqueduct from Thirlmere to the reservoir 
at Prestwich is nearly 96 miles in length, consisting 
of tunnels of a total length of 13% miles, cut an 
cover 37% miles, and cast-iron piping 44} miles. 
The Parliamentary estimate for the works, inclusive 
of land, is, for the first instalment of 10,000,000 
gallons per day, £1,740,437 ; and for the ultimate 
supply of 50,000,000 gallons per day, with land 
and interest of money, the cost will be upwards of 
four millions sterling. In 1884 the land arrange- 
ments were sufficiently advanced to enable the 
preparation of the works for letting to be pro- 
ceeded with, and the first contract was let at the 
end of the year 1885. For the present only one 
line of pipes will be laid, but water will ‘flow 
through at the rate of 10,000,000 gallons a day. 
Everything, however, in the nature of permanent 
works, such as tunnelling, will be for the full 
quantity of five lines of piping. The aqueduct is 
completed in many places, and there is no outward 
sign that the ground has been cut beyond the 
‘‘manholes,’”? which are placed at distances of a 
quarter of a mile apart. It is expected that 
Thirlmere water will be delivered at Manchester 
within two years from the present time. 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


BrussELs.— The new Waterloo Monument in 
Evére Cemetery was unveiled on Tuesday by the 
Duke of Cambridge. It represents a sarcophagus, 
9 métres in length and 4 métres in width, in red 
Tréves sandstone, on which helmets, flags, and 
other emblems in bronze are disposed in masses. 
Around its surface three bronze lions in varied 
attitudes watch, and at the top of it Britannia, 
holding her casque in one hand and a lowered 
trident in the other, kneels at an altar. The vault 
below contains the coffins of sixteen officers who 
fell or died in consequence of wounds received in 
the battle. Two flights of stone steps lead down to 
the entrance of the vault, on both sides of which 
bronze shields bearing the names of the regiments 
which took part in the battle are fixed. Above the 
entrance an inscription explains the object of the 
monument. Around the monument are placed the 
tombstones originally erected in the old cemeteries 
where the officers found their first rest. Count 
Jacques de Lalaing designed and superintended the 
execution of the monument, and Mr. Geering was 
the architect. 


 — 


A provisional committee was appointed at Wel- 
lington, Somersetshire, on Tuesday, to take steps 
for the restoration of the National Memorial to the 
Duke of Wellington. This lofty column, which 
stands on a spur of the Blackdown Hills, was struck 
by lightning some time ago. The repairs are esti- 
mated to cost £500. 


In continuation of the work of restoration which 
is gradually being carried out at St. Germain’s 
Church, Cornwall, the organ has recently been 
reconstructed and enlarged, at a cost of £265, by 
Messrs. Hele and Co., of Plymouth. 


A solicitor applied at the Preston County Court 
on Tuesday, for the annulling of the bankruptcy of 
George Tinniswood, land surveyor, now of Stock- 
port. The debts, he said, had been paid off, 
together with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 
The official receiver, who was present, had paid off 
all in full, along with the 4 per cent. The judge 
granted the application. 
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Mr. Cuartes West Corr, retired B.A., the well- 
known painter of historical and domestic scenes, 
died on Thursday in last week at Bournemouth. 
The son ofa painter, Mr. Cope was born in Leeds 
in 1811, and on coming to London studied under 
Mr. Sass, and joined the Academy School. His 
first picture, painted after a two years’ stay in 
Italy, the ‘‘Holy Family,’’ was purchased by 
Beckford. He exhibited at the Academy from 
1833 till 1882, about 140 works appearing after 
his name in the catalogue. In 1844 he was 
elected an Associate of the Academy, becoming 
B.A. four years later, while from 1867 to 1874 
he was Professor of Painting at Burlington 
House, and a trustee until his decease. In 18438 
he entered in the Westminster Hall competition, 
and for his cartoon ‘ First Trial by Jury ’’ gained 
a £300 prize. In 1844 he took part in another 
competition for frescoes, and his success with the 
‘‘ Meeting of Jacob and Rachael’’ procured him 
a commission of one of six frescoes for the new 
House of Lords. Hight of the frescoes in the 
Peers’ Corridor were executed by him. Mr. 
Cope was one of the original members of the 
Etching Club. 


Somr of the newly organised county councils 
appear to be inclined to treat the officials whom 
they have taken over from the magistrates in 
anything but a generous or liberal spirit. We 


d | recently commented on the conduct of the Suffolk 


Council in refusing a retiring allowance to the 
county surveyor, who had held office for a 
quarter of a century, and now hear of similar 
tactics in Montgomeryshire. The latter body 
recently determined not to permit their surveyor 
to acquire rights to a pension and retirement, 
and accordingly gave Mr. W. N. Swetenham, 
who has for many years held that appointment, 
notice that after the 1st of October next he will 
merely be elected at a salary of £300 a year, and 
with no claim to superannuation. At the meet- 
ing on Friday a letter was read from Mr. 
Swetenham, in which he stated: ‘‘ As I question 
the right of the Council to dismiss me without 
blame (ad vitam aut culpam), 1 am unable either 
to accept or decline the offer made, as by so doing 
I should practically acknowledge the right of 
dismissal.’? A long discussion followed the 
reception of the letter, in which while high com- 
mendation was givea to the mode in which 
Mr. Swetenham had discharged his duties, some 
irritation was expressed that he did not more 
humbly acknowledge that he is the servant of 
the Council. Eventually it was decided by a 
majority to declare the office of county surveyor 
vacant and to advertise for a successor. 


Wirn, as he says, the object of putting ‘‘ the 
responsibility on the right shoulders,”’ Arch- 
deacon Sinclair writes that the painting of an 
arch of the choir of St. Paul’s is being carried 
out by Messrs. Bodley and Garner, ‘‘ by permis- 
sion of the Decoration Committee.’’ The paint- 
ing, he adds, is purely experimental, and if the 
Decoration Committee do not approve of it, it 
will be scraped off again. He adds that Messrs. 
Bodley and Garner have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that Sir Christopher Wren intended the 
surface of the interior of St. Paul’s to be painted. 
The Rev. Dr. Sparrow Simpson corrects this 
tentative view by adducing proofs demonstrating 
that not only did Wren ‘“‘intend”’ that paint 
should be applied to the interior of the cathedral, 
but that, as a matter of fact, the walls were 
actually painted under his direction. Indeed, 
violent attacks were made on Wren for haying 
had the walls painted at a cost of twelvepence 
per yard when the same man was doing similar 
work at Greenwich for eightpence, and alleged 
that Wren employed the man without the direc- 
tion or consent of the Commissioners, and with- 
out making a contract. In the following year 
Wren’s reply was published, to which was 
appended an affidavit by Joseph Thompson, son of 
Wm.Thompson, the painter, by whom the work was 
executed, averring that as some of the stones had 
to be covered several times over, the shilling a 
yard was not a sufficient price, and that the work 
was to be further valued at the conclusion of the 
job. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck argues that since, 
upon the advice of high architectural authorities, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners expended a 
large sum in removing the paint from the walls, 
it is absurd that Messrs. Bodley and Garner 
should be allowed to repaint the surfaces. 
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Mr. Frepericx 8S. Watier-has re-issued, in an 
enlarged form, his ‘‘ Notes and Sketches’’ re- 
lating to Gloucester Cathedral. Excepting in the 
aisles of choir, the north aisle of nave, and that 
of the chapter-room, he shows that what appears 
of the abbey church of the 12th century isa mere 
shell. In the choir the walls have been actually 
pared down and an outer casing has been entirely 
removed; large pieces have been cut out of the 
piers for the introduction of Medizval monu- 
ments; window heads have been removed and 
replaced, and the whole building was covered in 
the 14th century with appliqué work of mullions 
and tracery. Strange to say, although new walls, 
vaulting, and roofs are now carried on the old 
foundation, as well as the great central tower, 
scarcely a settlement of any kind can be seen in 
the building. 


Amonesr the appeals just decided by the 
Camberwell Assessment Committee is one of 
more than local interest, viz., whether an ob- 
servatory, built in the grounds attached to a 
gentleman’s residence for purposes of observation 
and scientific research, can be said to add to the 
annual value of the premises. Sir Henry 
Bessemer, at considerable cost, erected, not long 
since, an observatory in his grounds, and in due 
course the overseers assessed it at £100 gross 
value. Mr. W. H. Blanch, Assessment Sur- 
veyor, Ludgate-hill, who conducted the appeal 
on behalf of Sir Henry against the assessment 
of his property as a whole, objected particularly 
to the assessment placed upon the observatory, 
on the ground that, instead of adding to the 
annual value of the hereditament, the observatory 
had, in his opinion, reduced it. Overseers, Mr. 
Blanch contended, were too prone to assume 
that an expenditure of money must necessarily 
increase annual value; whereas it often, as in 
Sir Henry Bessemer’s case, operated the other 
way. In tke end the Assessment Committee, 
whilst not conceding all that was asked on 
behalf of the appellant, made a substantial 
reduction on the assessment. 


THE programme of the Technological Exa- 
minations for the year 1890-91 just issued by the 
Council of the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute, shows several improvements on those of 
previous years. The distinction between the 
requirements for the ordinary and honours 
grades has been more carefully marked in 
each syllabus, and the lists of works of refer- 
ence have been revised and brought up to date. 
We note that in future, in the case of architects 
who apply for examination in practical plumbing 
and who fail to present themselves, the entire fee 
will be retained by the Institute. The new 
session will commence in October next. The 
prize list for last session includes the following 
awards: — Brickwork and masonry: Ist in 
honours grade, £3 and silver medal, William 
H. H. Lord, Peterborough; Ist ordinary, £2 
and silver medal, Joseph EE. Fletcher, 
Sheffield; 2nd honours, £2 and silver medal, 
Victor T. Jones, Central Institution, Kensing- 
ton; 2nd ordinary, £2 and bronze medal, 
Archibald C. D. Steele, Central Institution, 
Kensington ; 3rd ordinary, £1 and bronze medal, 
David D. Calder, Lochee, N.B. Carpentry and 
Joinery: 1st with honours, £5 and silver medal, 
Daniel Bryant, L. and S.W. Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, Vauxhall, S.W.; Ist ordinary, £3 and 
silver medal, Charles B. McElwee, Kirkcaldy ; 
2nd honours, £4 and silver medal, Charles W. 
D. Boxall, Central Institution, Kensington ; 
2nd ordinary, £2 and bronze medal, Martin 
Thomas, Coatbridge; 3rd ordinary, £1 and 
bronze medal, Frederick J. Wass, Heriot ; Watt 
College, Edinburgh. Plumbers’ Work: lst 
ordinary, £2 and silver medal, Albert E. King, 
Merchant Venturers’ School, Bristol; 2nd ordi- 
nary, £2 and bronze medal, William McAlpin, 
Glasgow Technical College; 3rd honours, bronze 
medal, Alexander Knowles, Aberdeen; 8rd 
ordinary, £1 and bronze medal, John W. Chap- 
man, Plymouth; 4th ordinary, bronze medal, 
Alexander R. Will, Aberdeen; 5th ordinary, 
bronze medal, John A. Shervill, Polytechnic 
Institution, London. 


Mr. T. J. Moss Frower is showing this week, 
at Stand 34 at the Health Exhibition held at 
Brighton in connection with the Sanitary Insti- 
tute, a cheap and handy little adjustable gradient 
indicator, which should be in the possession of 
every architect, civil and sanitary engineer, 
builder, sanitary inspector, or clerk of works. 
By its aid drains can be accurately laid to any 
required fall by simply applying the bed of the 
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level to the upper surface of the drain-pipe or 
straight edge. It can also be used as an ordinary 
level, is only 9in. long, simple in construction, 
and requires little or no experience to use it. 
It will repay its very moderate cost many times 
over to any purchaser within the first six months. 


Mr. D. T. Bosret has, as usual, one of the 
best exhibits at the Health Exhibition at 
Brighton this week. He shows his new 
‘‘ Brighton Excelsior No. 2’ closet, which is an 
ingenious development of its well-known pre- 
decessor, having all its advantages and one or 
two decided and desirable improvements. Mr. 
Bostel also exhibits his cisterns, which we not long 
since noticed, and a new Ball Tap, about which 
we shall say more presently, and which is certainly 
novel in idea, and we really think obviates the 
many difficulties which somehow seem inseparable 
from every successive ‘‘patent’’ tap. There is 
also a capital collection of plumbers’ brass fittings, 
belonging to the Meyer-Sniffen Manufacturing 
Company, of New York, which some of our 
sanitary appliance manufacturers may profitably 
study, though, of course, many of them will 
remind us that people won’t pay the prices here 
that the sanitary plumber can ask in America. 


On Saturday (August 16) the employés of 
Messrs. Thos. Gregory and Co., of Station Works, 
Clapham Junction, held their annual beanfeast 
at Portsmouth. The men left Clapham Junction, 
in special carriages, by the South- Western Rail- 
way at 6.45 a.m., arriving safely at Portsmouth 
Harbour about 9 o’clock. A substantial dinner 
was provided at Maybour’s Restaurant for 12 
o’clock, at which Mr. Thomas Gregory took the 
chair, supported by his partner, Mr. G. C. 
Hudson, and the committee of management. 
After the usual loyal toasts had been duly 
honoured, Mr. Rouse, shop foreman, proposed 
“‘The Prosperity of the Firm,’’ alluding to the 
large quantity of work executed during the last 
quarter of a century, which he described as 
sufficient for a moderate-sized country. The 
toast was heartily received with musical honours. 
In responding, Mr. Gregory thanked the men 
for the good feeling expressed, and con- 
gratulated the building trade generally on the 
settled and peaceful state of the trade 
in this age of agitations and strikes. The 
toast of ‘‘ The Foreman ’’ was given by Mr. A. J. 
Farmer, representative of the clerical staff, and 
responded to by Mr, J. Newton (22 years with 
the firm), who advised the men to study them- 
selves by studying others, and alluded to the 
good-feeling that always existed in the firm, 
several of those present having been over 20 
years with the firm. Mr. Bowman proposed a 
toast to those who had so well managed the ex- 
cursion, and Mr. Down, the Secretary, appro- 
priately responded. Mr. Forsey, Mr. Easter, 
Mr. Dorey, and Mr. Davis also spoke, and after 
one or two well-delivered songs, the majority 
repaired to the boat for Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
accompanied by genial weather, returning from 
Portsmouth at 7 o’clock, after an interesting and 
social outing. 


CHIPS. 


During the past week a deputation from the City 
Corporation of London have visited Manchester, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the water supplies of these cities. 


Mr. W. F. Bird has been appointed surveyor to 
the local board of Midsomer, Notts. Over 100 
candidates sent in testimonials, etc., though the 
salary offered is only £100 a year. 


The Commissioners of the Clerkenwell Free 
Public Library have decided to throw open the new 
section of the institution, the lending and reference 
library, to be opened a fortnight hence, on Sundays 
from three to nine p.m. 


—_—_—— a 


Holloway’s Ointment.—Glandular swellings in 
the throat, neuralgia, tic doloreux, rheumatism, gout, lumbago, and 
other diseases affecting the glands, muscles, and nerves of sensation 
are permanently eradicated by this healing anti-febrile and soothing 
preparation. It is also a perfect remedy for all skin diseases, and every 
kind of superficial inflammation. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY {*scMare 


GIVEN. 
STRODE & G0, é7; sora SGittvonyard 6. 


LONDON. 


New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 
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BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLAN 


1 
T. PETYITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities witt| 
reatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear ‘} 

Orders from the country returned by evening mail on the same. 

Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and Ge If 

Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CQ, L 

graphers, 23, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 yee” 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE—The i, 


hese Quarries is kn 
the “ Weather Beds,’ and is ts 
very crystalline nature, and ‘ 
doubtedly one of the most dui, 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE isot ; 


crystalline nature ag , 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in 
ture and more suitable for , 
moulded work. 


‘iven, on sprites ee to CHAR 
Ss yao Mallet, Somerset, Loi; 
16, Crayen-street, Strand, W. 


Prices, and every information 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, 
Agent :—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durak , 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stone), 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free, 


Address :— | 
THE HAM HILL STONE COMPAN 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landi 

“especially for Public Buildings with great w 

VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPE) 
SOLE AGENTS for England, 

J. & A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N. 


WM. OLIVER & SON 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNU 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANOYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E, 


The most extensive Stock of every kind 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit! 
immediate use. 

—__———-¢ 


TENDERS, 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giv 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of 
accepted tender: it adds to the value of the informatio 


Barry.—For widening the railway bridge at Hast Bai 
Mr. J. Robinson, C.E., engineer :—_ - 
Strachan, J., and Co., Cardiff (accepted). 


Barry Docx.—For the construction of a wrought-n 
bridge of nine openings, each 24ft. span, oyer the Bai 
Railway Co.’s line at Barry Island. Mr. J. Robins 
C.E., engineer : — : 

Strachan, J., and Co., Cardiff (accepted). - 


« BepminsTE2, Bristou.—For the erection of a Primit 
Methodist chapel, near Bedminster Down :— 
Elmes, G., Bedminster (accepted). 


BuackHEATH.—For rebuilding and fitting up the Geo 
and Dragon p.h., and house adjoining, at Blackheath H 
8.E., for Mr. W. Prangnell. Mr. T. H. Smith, 17 and 
Basinghall-street, H.C., architect. Quantities by Mz 


Taperell :— 
Williams, H. J. £6,580 0 0 
Smith, W.  ... see ait 6,183 0 0 
Holliday and Greenwood ... 6,079 0 0 
Patman and Fotheringham 6,064 0 0 
Jerrard, 8. J... ae * is 6,034 0 0 
Kearley, C. F... ae ans mes 5,670 0.0 
Holloway, H. L. ye 5,569 0 0 
Allen and Sons te 4c 5,560 0 0 


Bow.—For altering and adapting No. 199, Bow-10 
E., for Mrs. F. Davies. Mr. J. W. Dunford, 100¢, Qu 
Victoria-street, E.C., architect :— 

Coxhead, F. J., Leytonstone (accepted) ... £280 


Brackirey, Norraants.—For works of drainage at 
workhouse, for the board of guardians. Mr h. 
Russel, architect and surveyor :— 


Claridge and Bloxham £498 0 0 
Jarvis, E. ae ane 475 0 0 
Harding, W. J.... oes sae 445 0 0 
Wooston, A., Brackley Pamerie Y 
Jenkins, W., and Son, Leamington* 320 0 0 


* Accepted. 
Rest of Banbury. j 
CamBEeRWELL.—For improvements to laundry, sto 
&c., for the Camberwell Infirmary. Mr. R. P, Whellc 
45, Finsbury-pavement, London, architect :-— 


Garner, A. : £369 15 0 
Evans, R. eae Res 369 0 0 
Young and Lonsdale ... 3.5 0 0 
Goad, W. VY. _... ach aoe 289 0 0 
Treweeke, F. P. (accepted) ... 288 0 0 


Cursnuunt.—For the erection of engine-house | 
chimney-shaft, for the Cheshunt Local Board of Hea 
Mr. T. Bennett, C.E., engineer :— 


Kirk and Randall .. £1,961 0 0 
Hunt... oe ante one 1,950 0 0 
Holliday and Greenwood ... 1,930 0 4 
Dickson, J. i)+.s.. wees 1,929 0 0 
Killby and Gayford... ... 1,630 0 4 
Neil, W. wee! nae Uae a 4 
Jackson, J., Enfield (accepted) .. 1,475 : 0 
Hampton | iii; sect os see ates nee 0.0 
Pavey aii ous sees 1,427 0 
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the upper portions of fagades the bolder 
designs, in which the figures are merely 
outlined in single or clearly discerned groups. 
Referring to effective decorations of this sort, 
we may allude to a new kind of sgraffito 
decoration introduced by Messrs. Doulton as 


a frieze in their recently - erected art- 
pottery building. Instead of the pattern being 
scratched through a layer of light plaster 
upon a darker layer, as seen in the sgraffito 
decoration at the back of the South Ken- 
sington Museum; the figures in the frieze 
are on tiles of clay, incised by a small tool 
of any width, and filled in with ‘‘slip” of a 
dark colour. The tiles can be made to 
follow these lines in their jointing, or be of 
the usual square shape. The figures are buff 
inadarker shade. The artist draws with 
his own hand the design on the clay. Great 
breadth and clearness cf outline are the re- 
sult of this process. By another method the 
design can be outlined by a raised line or rib 
forming the pattern, which can then be filled 
with any colour. Sgraffito and mosaic are 
two kinds of decoration especially suitable 
for the purpose. Our public buildings, our 
board schools, technical schools, museums, 
and libraries are admirable structures for 
this broader kind of decoration. Why should 
not their walls and friezes tell the story of 
the arts in simple language, instruct the way- 
farer by allegories, and teach moral precepts 
on frieze or panel ? 


a 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING LEGIS- 
LATION. 


4 ee important building sections which 

have been introduced into the new Act 
just obtained by the London County Council 
have been casually referred to by us. One 
of the most useful sections is a Tribunal of 
Appeal from the decision of the superintend- 
ing architect upon questions relating to lines 
of frontage. The new tribunal is to bea 
court of three of co-equal authority. Two 
of the three members are to be nominated by 
the councils of the professional bodies, so as 
to obtain experts, the third to be a nominee 
of the County Council. We have had pain- 
ful evidence of the need of sucha court, in 
the unexplained way decisions have been 
given and buildings erected in violation of 
the plain meaning of the provisions of the 
Act. In one case a shop has been allowed to 
come forward before other recently-erected 
buildings, and in another we find a public 
structure made to set back. More extended 
powers are required for the Court of Appeal 
than have been given it. Why should not 
every technical question affecting building in 
the Metropolis be decided by it ? 

One of the most important sections of the 
Act has reference to the maximum cubical 
capacity of buildings for the purpose of 
trade or manufacture. The old provision of 
216,000 cubic feet as a maximum was, to our 
mind, quite sufficient; the proposed maxi- 
mum limit of 450,000 is undoubtedly fraught 
with danger, as we have pointed out. Capt. 
Shaw and others have pointed out the greater 
risks involved in the extension of cubical 
space. It means warehouses of more than 
double the former capacity, in some cases 
filled with inflammable goods, to cope 
with which, in case of a fire breaking 
out and obtaining the mastery over the 
entire area, means a large extension 
of fire-extinguishing resources. The Council 
have, it is true, proposed certain conditions 
or restrictions which must be complied with 
before their consent to erect buildings of this 
size without party-walls. Before consent 
can be granted the Council must be satisfied 
‘‘upon the report of the superintending 
architect and of the chief officer of the Fire 
Brigade that the additional dimensions are 
necessary for the purpose of the trade or 
manufacture carried on, and that proper 
arrangements haye been, or will be, made 
and maintained for lessening, as far as reason- 
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ably practicable, danger by fire.” Inno case 
shall consent be given in the case of build- 
ings exceeding 60ft. in height, and it is further 
provided that consent shall continue in force 
only during the time the premises are bond 
fide used for the purpose of trade in respect 
of which it was granted. These reservations 
are very necessary accompaniments to the 
clause; but eyen they do not very dis- 
tinctly assert what kind of 
arrangements ” 
new buildings 
fire. These should be not only preventive, 
but specify means of extinguishing. Solid 
and well-constructed floors, 
iron girdersand columns, properly constructed 
lifts or hoists, with fire-resisting doors at 
each level, safety lighting and heating 
regulations, would be 
former; while amongst the latter automatic 
extinguishers and sprinklers, tanks in con- 
yenient positions, hydrants on every floor, 
and other fire - extinguishing appliances 
ought to be required. The danger is that 
the phrase above quoted will permit a rather 
low standard of requirements. 
absolute restriction is that limiting the height 
to 60ft.—a very necessary condition. A 
few more structural rules might have been 
made absolute, haying reference to the con- 


“* proper 
are to be made in the 
to reduce the risk of 


with encased 


included in the 


The only 


struction of roofs, floors, and lifts, the 
arrangements for the supply of water to each 
floor, fire doors, and staircases. These are 


matters which, if left to the option of 
the authorities, might be seriously com- 


promised. 
The section (33) dealing with buildings 


abutting on more than one street, or on 
corner sites, is one that very materially con- 
cerns the owners 
original framing of the clause would have 
prevented an owner of a corner house which 
had been pulled down or destroyed by fire 
from rebuilding it without a large sacrifice 
of land, for it would haye compelled him te 
set back his building to the line of the build- 
ings in the side street; the section, in fact, 
says that no corner building fronting to one 
road shall have its side erected in advance of 
the general line of building in the side street, 
provided that such line is not more than 


of corner sites. The 


50ft. from the side road, without the consent 


of the County Council, who may impose 
terms and conditions. 
been in force a few years earlier, we should 


Had such a clause 


have been spared the disgraceful encroach- 
ment of shops on corner sites in many of 
our thoroughfares, which sites were formerly 
occupied by houses set back within grounds 
of theirown. Thesection, asitis passed, ap- 
plies only to a building ‘‘ other than on the site 
of a building, or on land held with a building 
existing at the time of the passing of the 
Act,” or on land laid out at that time, which 
practically limits the operation of the rules. 
The objections urged against the original 
wording, on the ground that it would compel 
an individual to sacrifice his land for the 
public convenience without compensation, 
would render it impossible to make any 
improvement in public thoroughfares. Com- 
pensation, no doubt, should be given to an 
owner who gives up his land for public 
improvements, but it should be based on a 
moderate schedule. This section, asit stands, 
is not wholly satisfactory or clear in 
phraseology, though it is a step in the right 
direction. We should like to see—in the 
suburbs, at least—corner sites, now partially 
occupied by buildings, protected from 
greedy speculators—that is to say, that 
the grounds outside the house, and border- 
ing it on both fronts, be kept open 
or preserved from building. The County 
Council have power to prevent the old 
boundaries being built up to by determining 
the lines of frontage on both sides, and by 
throwing open to the public road so much 
of the site as may be required to widen the 
existing roads. This power they have by 
the new section secured, and it is to be hoped 
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we shall see no more of those miserabk 
corner turnings with shops brought out tc 
the full boundary of the old site. 

The question of the height of new build. 
ings has been now settled. A new structur 
not forming part of a continuous block, anc| 
not being a rebuilding of a structure aboy;| 
90ft., is fixed at that height, exclusive o| 
two stories in the roof, gables, and orna.| 
mental towers. Higher buildings may bi 
erected by consent, and the right of appea 
by those who object to the ruling of th 
County Council is given to the ney 
tribunal. We are very doubtful as to th 
wisdom of allowing so high an elevation 
Practically, the height of 90ft. exclusive o 
roof means the erection of buildings of oye 
100ft. in height, and a proportionate degre 
of darkening and obscuration of light. Capt 
Shaw’s evidence in committee has been se 
aside, probably because the framers of th 
section saw thatif they stated a less heigh 
builders and speculators would raise ob 
jections, and finally obtain what the 
wanted. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ | 
SUMMER EXOURSION.—I. 


p AVOURED with fair weather, the member 
of the Society of Architects found th 
latter part of their week’s excursion even mor 
enjoyable than the first few days had been. <0) 
Thursday morning an early start was made, ani 
train taken to Sevenoaks, where, after a shor 
delay, they were met by three tumble-dow. 
brakes and horses to match. Possibly it was th) 
pre-Adamite appearance of these vehicles whic. 
led to the strange reception which the party me 
with at Knole House. After paying — som 
what heavily—for admission, they were ushere 
by a stableman into the banqueting-hall, an 
left to admire the beauties (?) of the carved scree 
to its musicians’ gallery for some time, befo 
the pleasant Scotch housekeeper appeared t 
conduct them over the building. Thus the fir 
impression of Knole was bad, and it was ni 
greatly improved when sketching within 4 
house was forbidden. Still, it was impossib 
not to admire the great, rambling place, withi 
huge courtyards, its gabled fronts, its chimney 
pieces, and its plastered ceilings—the finest | 
Kent, if not in England—all speaking of tl 
prosperous, stirring times of the 16th centur, 
The extensive picture-gaileries, too, conta’ 
works of art of great value; but unfortunate, 
the masterpieces, though many, are far ou 
numbered by indifferent works, mostly copie 
But the most noticeable feature is the massi’ 
repoussé silver-work of all descriptions — 
James 1.’s bedroom—a room which, it is\sai 
cost, even in his days, £20,000 to furnish. 
After leaving Kmole, the drive was ov 
well-wooded slopes, through scenery of a Mi! 
but different description from that of the pr 
vious day, until the escarpment of the hills w 
reached. Here Mr. B. Harrison, the count! 
grocer, who is one of the leading authoriti 
upon flint implements, took the party in charg 
and led them at a rapid pace round the entrenc) 
ments of the ancient British camp of Oldbw| 
Its contents, he said, were no less than 120 acti 
while its outline was essentially different irc 
that of any Roman camp, following the natu’ 
outline of the hill. The only entrance was Uj) 
steep slope, made well-nigh impregnable by bei 
guarded by a projecting spur of the escarpmer 
and close to this Mr. Harrison pointed out a ¢a’ 
which bore evidence of having been inhabited! 
the Early Stone Age—the Paleolithic period: 
when the inhabitants of these islands found th: 
only shelter in the rocks. } 
A little further scramble and the inn ¥ 
reached, and lunch partaken of. Then the pa’ 
scattered, the sketching contingent gather; 
round the little ‘‘Town House’’ at Ightham:! 
half-timbered building of the latter part of ! 
15th century, unrestored, the cusped bargeboa3 
hanging together nobody knows how, and ‘: 
prick chimney, on its stone base and with‘ 
crenellated capping, asking for a prop 1m its 
age. The house cannot stand much longer a 
is, and all lovers of the picturesque who cae 
study the abodes of their forefathers should v 
it at once. Ightham Church, too, is not dev 
of interest, possessing a unique window 1m 
north wall of the chancel, with stone pegs’ 
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ing right through as stops to the cusps, the 
fect of which may be compared to that of 
iding gems to a rich gold setting. 

Ightham Mote House being under repair, 
ermission to visit it had been refused. Some 
embers of the party, however, wandered away 
) see it, and met the owner, who expressed his 
srrow at not having been able to receive them 
ll. They naturally asked him who was the 
rchitect for the restoration; but he said he had 
ot employed one, being satisfied that the people 
tho had charge of it were possessed of very good 
ute. A specimen of this taste is the wording 
f their sign-board, which announces, without 
unctuation, ‘‘ Houses furnished and decorated 
n antique and artistic styles Oxford established 
814 Designs and estimates free.’’ 

Most of the members, however, followed Mr. 
[arrison into his little garden, and subsequently 
nto the attic over his shop, to inspect his rare 
ollection of flint inplements, and listen to his 
nteresting description of them. He traced them 
ack through the various Stone Ages, from the 
ater and more polished forms of comparatively 
ecent times to natural stones just trimmed into 
orm by man—the very earliest forms, which had 
een first found and proved to be man’s work by 
fr. Harrison himself. These were found by 
im in gravel beds—the beds of ancient rivers, 
vrhich now form the cappings of hills left after 
enundation of the surrounding valleys to depths 
arying from 100ft. to 300ft., and many of them 
how signs of having been in glacier beds subse- 
uently to having been worked by man. Mr. 
farrison said that even the most conservative 
‘eologists admitted that they proved that human 
eings lived in England 180,000 years ago! It 
vas with regret that, after tea, the members 
ook leave of Mr. Harrison, and travelled on to 
\shford—where the parish church was lit up for 
he inspection of a few enthusiasts—and continued 
hence their pilgrimage to Canterbury, where they 
rrived late on ‘Thursday night. 

Next morning, the first place visited was Kast- 
rate Hospital—a simple building, mainly of the 
5th century, but with a little Norman work in it. 
they stayed there only a short time, and then 
valked on to Westgate, over which they were 
onducted by Mr. I’. Cross. The city surveyor, 
Mir. F'. Baker, had many fine rubbings of brasses, 
aken by himself, hanging in the room over the 
rateway, which were much admired, though 
infortunately nobody was present who could 
operly describe them. From the roof a fine 
iew of the cathedral was obtained, while upon 
he other side the attention of the visitors was 
lrawn to a 17th-century wrought-iron sign 
rojecting over the footpath from the front of an 
Id inn. The cathedral itself, over which the 
arty were conducted by Mr. J. R. Hall, of 
ourse proved full of interest, especially to those 
vho had not previously visited it. The Norman 
ind Transitional work, all that eastwards of the 
ransepts, was, Mr. Hill said, built in the years 
yetween 1189 and 1199. Its French character 
vas much noticed, its converging lines towards 
he east, to obtain an appearance of great length 
yy false perspective, its acanthus carving, and 
he unusual four-centred arches. Before leaving, 
he library, cloisters, and chapter-house were 
nsited, and then the Mayor, Mr. W. W. Mason, 
oined the party, and went with them to lunch. 
Afterwards St. Augustine’s College was visited, 
ind the members were received there by Mr. 
Hwell, in the absence, through illness, of the 
Warden. Partly within the grounds, and partly 
without, are found the ruins of St. Pancras 
Jhurch, of which a plan had been prepared for 
nspection by Mr. W. J. Jennings. This shows 
learly the different periods to which its walls 
an be ascribed; but much indignation was 
roused onits being found that the chancel portion, 
n which many of our Saxon princes must have 
worshipped, is now used as a pigsty by an un- 
uppreciative pork butcher. 

Mr. Bowen next met them at St. Martin’s 
Church, and conducted them over that pretty 
little structure. The font, with its ribbon orna- 
ment formed of dots between two rolls in an 
interlacing pattern, he ascribed to two difterent 
veriods ; but this explanation scarcely satisfied 
she visitors, who would have liked a geologist’s 
opinion as to the different characters of the 
stones of which it was built before accepting it. 

On their way back to the hotel to tea, several 
members visited the Castle Keep, now used asa 
soal store by the gascompany. No doubt it serves 
his purpose admirably ; but probably it would 
de better cared for if put to a less practical use. 


which many of the townspeople had been invited, 
was held in the Guildhall by kind permission of 
the Mayor, who opened it by a few words of 
kindly welcome, and passed round the city mace 
and sword for inspection. 
usual nominations for election in November next, 
and the ballot for gentlemen nominated for 
election two months ago, all of whom were 
elected. The President, Mr. Robert Walker, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., of Cork, who was in the chair, 
announced the death of Mr. 
(member), whom he had known personally, anda 
short sketch of whose career he gave; and then 
called upon the secretary to show a series of 
photographs which he had taken during the 
week, and which Messrs. E. and G. Fullagar, 
photographers, of Canterbury, 
into lantern slides in time for the meeting, con 
amore. 
lantern, caused a little delay by bad management 
of the gas, but when this was put right the views 
appeared one by one, recalling the events of the 
past. few days to those who had accompanied the 
party throughout, and showing to the others 
present, and the Canterbury residents who were 
there, what had been done. 
generally excellent, and if is understood that 
copies may be obtained at a moderate rate 
through the secretary of the society. When the 
views had all been shown, and the free and easy 
lecture ended with which they were accompanied, 
the President made a short and happy speech, 
introducing several traditions about Canterbury 
and the neighbourhood, with which even the 
residents were unacquainted. 
to all in the locality who had assisted the Society 
was proposed by Mr. G. 8. Bridgman (vice- 
president), and seconded by Mr. 
(member of Council), to which Mr. J. R. Hall 
replied, and this was followed by a special vote of 
thanks to the Mayor, proposed to Mr. G. A. T. 
Middleton, and seconded by Mr. 8. C. Johns, to 
which he replied, and after which the meeting 
broke up. 


and in the morning a greatly-reduced party— 
not many more than twenty—travelled on to 
Dover, some being left behind to sketch at 
Canterbury, and others to return whence they 
had come. 
station, andin it all managed, with some diffi- 
culty, to squeeze, even finding room for their 
excellent guide, the Rev. Canon Puckle, as they 
drove up the hill. 

were met by Mrs. 
General’s wife, who received them most kindly, 
and conveyed to them the General’s permission 
to photograph and sketch objects of architectural 
interest, a permission which, rarely given, was 
highly appreciated. Canon Puckle first led them 
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After tea, a formal meeting of the Society, to} had abutments unequal to the resistance of its 
thrust. The Canon also described his discovery 
of an embalmed body, laid in sanctuary but not 
buried, beneath the flooring of the church, 
which he and others had been compelled to 
consider as that of King Stephen. 

In the afternoon a visit was paid to Dover 
Priory, when Dr. Astley acted as leader—and 
with this terminated a most interesting and 
enjoyable excursion, not marred by a single 
hitch, though the party was large throughout, 
and the arrangements had originally been made 
for a much smaller number. 
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BERLIN ARCHITECTURE. 


HE Wiener Bauwindustrie-Zeitung calls atten- 
tion to the extraordinary improvement 
which has been made within a few years in the 
architecture of Berlin. Not long ago Berlin was 
distinguished by the meanest architecture in the 
world. Its buildings, large, but ill-proportioned, 
were universally constructed of brick, plastered 
on the outside with stucco, and diversified with 
belts, or cornices, of great projection, made of 
wooden furrings, feebly secured to the brickwork, 
and covered either with zine or plaster of Paris. 
Occasionally ornaments cast in stucco, or modelled 
by hand, were used to decorate a window or a 
frieze, but the use of real stone was alleged to be 
out of the question, on account of the distance 
from which it must be brought, while the 
rational use of brick was never, apparently, 
thought of at all. With the advent of the pre- 
sent generation of architects it began to be found 
out that the use of stone was not wholly imprac- 
ticable, even in Berlin, and that in the end it was 
quite as economical as the perishable stucco. The 
first stone employed, as might have been expected, 
was worked by the native stone-cutters in any- 
thing but an artistic style. Not having any idea 
how cut stone ought to look, they rubbed and 
scraped it into as close an imitation as possible of 
the stucco to which they were accustomed ; but 
it was at least solid, and, from the necessity of 
the case, they were obliged to retrench the pro- 
jection of their stone stringcourses and cornices. 
By degrees, through the exertions of the archi- 
tects, the practice of stone-cutting was improved, 
and tooled faces and rustic joints began to give 
character to the exterior surfaces, while real 
sculpture, well designed and well executed, came 
into use. Not content with this, the architects 
undertook to use brickwork frankly. They 
hunted up Medieval examples, of which there 
were plenty to be found, and imitated them, adding 
such modifications as their taste suggested, and 
now the North German brickwork is perhaps the 
most interesting, from its variety and ingenuity, 
of all the manifestations of German architectural 
skill. 


Then followed the 


A. T. Williams 


had converted 


The hall attendants, unused to the 


The pictures were 


A vote of thanks 


W. Allport 


Saturday was to see the end of the excursion, 


A large brake met them at the 


At the Castle entrance they 
Montgomery Moore, the 


to the base of the Roman Pharos, pointing out 


the evidences of its Roman origin, but he could 
scarcely have been right in saying that Roman 
mortar was made of lime alone, for it was full 
of a coarse grit ; nor in stating that bricks equal 
in quality to those used by the Romans could 
not be turned out of modern brickfields. 
Probably the neighbouring church, which he 
next described, was of greater interest to the 
visitors, who listened attentively to the narration 
of its history, and noted the construction of the 
British semicircular chancel arch—the tiles of 
which, of imitation Roman make, converge to a 
point far below the centre of the semicircle— 
and that of the beautiful 13th-century vaulting 
and bosses of the chancel; while the recently 
added termination of the tower called forth uni- 
versal execration. 

The strange and beautiful Transitional detail 
of the oratory in the Castle keep next called for 
admiration, the noticeable feature being the 
placing of the dog-tooth ornament on the roll 
and pointing across the hollow. The Warden, 
coming forward, conducted the party then 
through the armoury, while the President and a 
few others accepted Mrs. Moore’s invitation to 
inspect the General’s private rooms. 


Returning down the hill, Canon Puckle led 
his following into his own church of St. Mary, 
and most interestingly described its history as 
traced by him. He showed where the walls of 
the Roman bath originally came, how far the 
Saxon church extended, and how far the Norman, 
with its exactly similar detail and different 
construction. The tower arch is of most unusual 
form—horseshoe, with jambs wider apart at the 
springing than at the floor level, as if it had 


been copied from a semi-circular arch which had 


NOTES ON BUILDING PRICES.—VIIL. 
By Joun LEANING. 
GENERALISATIONS AS TO COST OF BUILDINGS. 


{kee desirability of some rules by which the 
approximate cost of a building may be 
arrived at before it is built has been felt by most 
persons engaged on its production, This is a 
branch of investigation which may reasonably be 
alluded to in this connection. The best known 
and most generally used method is by calculation 
of the cubis contents. Measuring the length, 
breadth, and height from the top of concrete to 
half-way up the roof, multiplying the dimensions 
together and pricing the content thus arrived at 
by a price per foot cube. 

Another method is roughly taking out the 
quantities and pricing the items, as described in 
Leaning’s ‘‘ Quantity Surveying.”’ 

Professor Kerr, in his ‘‘ English Gentleman’s 
House,’’ estimates cost per square. 

The method of calculation is to take the 
dimensions of every room and portion of the 
house internally, multiplying their relative length 
by the breadth. ‘Then squaring the floor-spaces 
of the passages and stairs in the same manner, 
and adding to the total one-fifth of the whole 
for walls and waste. ‘To all the results obtained 
by estimating the cost of the house by the 
number of superficial squares must be added an 
allowance for incidental expenses. ‘These would 
be professional services, including law charges, 
special fittings (grates, mantels, and the like), 
external fences and boundary walls, and some 
internal decoration, and should not be estimated 
at less than 20 to 25 per cent. 
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Proressor Kerr’s Taste or Approximate Cost or BUILDINGS. 
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IncREASE In Cost oF BOTH LABOUR AND MATERIALS. 


Supr. 5, 1890. 


Labour and material have risen in value since 
most of the foregoing were built. 

Buildings of the School Board for London, 
1870 to 1880, 53d. to 73d.; 1880, 6fd., not 
including boundary walls or playgrounds. 

Some more recent examples are as follow :— 


Hotel Victoria, Northumber- s. d. 

land Avenue .............. 1 6 per ft. cube. 
Holborn Viaduct Hotel ...... 1 4 a 
Holborn Town Hall.......... 1 2 a8 
Railway clearing house, Sey- 

mour-street, Euston-square. 0 63 i 
New post office, St. Martin’s- 

le-Grand (corner of Newgate- 

SULCOL) oc rive: slerens Te RE DNG cee EO EO Bt 
Bow-street Police-station .... 0 11 - 


Other methods of calculation have been 
adopted, as the price per scholar for schools, per 
bed for hospitals, per sitting for churches and 
chapels. 

Breweries per quarter—i.e., the quantity of 
malt that can be dealt with at one brewing, 
including machinery and plant, and exclusive of 
malting or cooperage, the approximate cost is as 
follows :— 


1865 1875. 
| Proportion of] Average In- 5 Quarters ...... £500 per quarter. 
g te eee | ree Cost of Labourjerease and De- 20 SA copes 640Q 5G 
LaxBour. aad.| 288 Aq Sa. to Cost of Mate-jcrease in Total 40 “0 ceasee | tue _ 
SF 33| 5Eaah} 228 Increase in cost of rials in the se-jCost in 1875 100 Pe eT 0. i 
Aga) S29det gaa Materials. veral Trades.  fover 1865. ee 5 flint 
dS 5) fou gy gox See also ‘‘ Breweries and Malting,’’ R.I.B.A. 
3 aly A Transactions, 1872. 
5 eae aes Schools cost from £4 to £10 per scholar. The 
fs ee ig) Fey ton Ape Phage heteial giee al Bike a lee ¢ | London Board Schools have cost for the buildings 
Excavator... 90| 100 | 90] 10% 28 | 2% fF — —}| — 90 10 ~  |about £10 15s. per head from 1870 to 1880. 
Bricklayer ......... 25 | 1200 | 300| 900} 27 | S81 - — 100 25 75 19 5 } 
Mason wi 60 | 800 | 480] 320} 24 | 115 25 £0 — 60 40 — | Hospitals per bed :— 
Slatonisse/.cteeeateas 10; 50 | 10] 407 273| 38 | 20 8 be 20 80 — | St. Thomas’s Hospital.......s+ssereeeeeeeee S600 
Carpenter ........... 25| 400 | 100] 300} 24 | 24 7 21 — 25 75 — | Do. one pavilion without administrative build- _ 
GOR cnc ceaagaan ss 60 | 800 | 480] 320} 20 | 96 16 51 = 60 40 _ ings Fe nicis 3 oki Se epee ob ehte sin ep «0 na 
Sua EN se 300 70 280 20 M4 = a = » iy .; at Hospital, including administrative ah 
Plasterer 60 400 240 160 7 65 10 16 — 60 40 ms U INGS .erecerereeceevoreseresesesesere r 
Glazier . 153} 150 2oaeloa ee 90 (ee 25 — 15 85 — | Workhouses :— 
PAINGeha oe 50 150 75 75 ff 22 5 4 — 50 50 — | West London Workhouse, Hollo- £48 (Tarbuck) 
; Way, per INMALE va. celles ene arbue 
PEG) S028) eee she St. Pancras Infirmary, Highgate, 
i per inmate .....csssssecesevace 33 
2,428 142 Chorlton Union Hospital, per in- 
2,794 mate, under ..2%c.crsnieessminwes ” 
Fees of Quantity) 2,936 Churches per sitting: Minimum £4 ; of the 
Surveyor, Local | 265 highest class, £10 to £12. 
Authorities, and > = The proportion of carcase to total cost of a 
sundry. other Fees, J Fe ea Ae Pb GaN caily 12) Sar building is about one-third—i.e., one-third 
Sie tale a aaa : ont shave carcase, two-thirds finishings. The total cost 
£5,000 | £5,000 on 1865. of a building is approximately (a little more 
than) three times the cost of the brickwork for 
As to cubic value, Professor Kerr says, a well- D : ie - | aa 
. f . . a 1 5 ap . rd qd * b Io Es) 
built residence is found to cost as follows. Per a Bl, oo /38 | 2 le|-3 S| x so | eas |e ees a | age 
: S83] $ ee 18 5| 8 ls8| 14/34) 814138) 818g] S lel S| a 
CIE 004 soe Place. [o8| “8 | £9 (RS) 2 /Es/4 | 3 les] a | 8/818 BHl 2 tsi ala | a ise 
ga dq B'S la's PR! OM @ o |. | ee % \o'g g Bln Oy Sh 
For the main building or family au $8 | 38 2° $ [88l2)S ssi ee) 3/4 gals eg || sles 
dopantnientinasceae cae vecomeas 8d. to 15d. 48| 3 A las! a ae! § SO }A 15 | me & 28 
For the attached offices or servants’ ies S iid ea FA ee @ 
department ......sesseeeeeeeeeees 6d. to 10d. | House at Oxford. 93,318 |£3,837| 93d.| 670 | 101 | 800 | 496 | 155 | 407 | 314 177 | 268] 191 |73| 45 | 4~| 47 | s9* 
For stables and farm offices ........ 4d. to 6d.| House at Ken- ‘ . : 
Mr. Wheeler, in his ‘‘ Choice of a Dwelling,” SINGtON. .....0.. 111,654 |£4,764/102d] 399 | 144 |1228) 555] 61 | 331 | 882} 18 | 276 | 222 | 240 |91) 110} 29 | 51 |127+ 


1872, recommends calculation by\the square, 
including the walls, and some of his opinions as 
to the value areas follows :— 


A first-class house in London not exceeding 
1,800ft. super. per floor, that is, 30ft. by 60ft. 


Principal rooms ................ £90 per square. 
Chambers and secondaries ...... £35 6 
OMCOS so aabreste slessels ais, ve te aielisis eee oO 


93 


_A well-built London or suburban residence, 
not wholly detached, and not exceeding 900ft. 
super. each floor, or 22ft. 6in. by 40ft. :— 


PTINCIpPAl TOOMS 2m rivers eiere cree sales 
Chambers and secondaries .. 
Domestic offices .... 


A London or suburban residence, plainly but 
honestly built, as an investment or for a very 
moderate scale of living, and not exceeding 900 
superficial feet each floor :— 


£40 per square. 
£30 ‘ 


? 
9 


eee 


Principal rooms ................ £35 per square. 
Chambers....... ai ahvaepotalticheverstels obese ao) x 
Domestic offices ...csccsecsacess L618 


99 

The bare price per foot cube of a building, 
unless one knows the character of the work, is of 
uttle value; but notes of the contents of any 
puilding, with particulars of the nature of their 
finishings and materials, should be kept by the 
student, and such data will prove valuable for 
purposes of comparison. A few rates are given 
below :— 
Labourers’ cottages .......... 
The cheapest dwelling houses 

QDOME Ly, wits daa slebibiegedslats 
The best mansionS.........00. 


per ft. cube. 


” 
” 


d. 
4 
5 
6 


oO COR 


Remarks.—* Brick walls faced with coursed rubble, roof of stone slates, stone windows, with mullions and 
transoms, iron casements, deal joinery. Three miles from a railway station. Roads “uphill” all the way. ; 
+ Blanchard’s red facings, Portland stone strings and cornices, about half the slating green Westmoreland, 


joinery deal, electric bells. 


Very good country housesmay s. d. perft. cube. 


be buriltitonrsv eee eenO LO cs 
Stables sessed sees ambeletele OCs tOULS.” 55 
Breweries ....... fofaleretei stasis OGD * 
Maltin gsi casas ities ican 0 24 An 
Churches (some as low as 5d.) 0 6 “ 
Lunatic asylums have been 

built (per patient £140) .... 0 6 he 
Do. wards alone ......... ware Use 7 
Mr. Street’s design for St. 

Mary’s, Edinburgh, was 

estimated at oc eccss esses LOE x 


Warehouses yiczni eels ciel ecto) OG cc OU el ary 


Mr. Young’s preliminary estimate for Glasgow 
Municipal buildings was: basement, 9d. ; super- 
structure, 1s. ; towers (above last), 1s. 6d. Mr. 
Corson’s estimate was 1s. throughout. 

Messrs. Leeming and Leeming estimated their 
design for the new Admiralty buildings at 1s. for 
the main building, and ls. 6d. for towers and 
work above parapets. 

The cost of some well-known buildings has 
been as follows :— 


Sade 

Manchester Assize Courts .... 0 94 per ft. cube. 
Foreign Offices ...... am ofc ol 0s aa 
Houses of Parliament ........ 2 6 Ae 
Waterlow’s Industrial Dwell- 

ings, average ....... Scien ld. SY / ” 
British Museum.............. 1 6 5 
Do. recent additions...,...... 0 10 rf 
Royal Exchange ............. 0 11 ” 
St. Thomas’ Hospital ........ 0 9 ” 


buildings of the commonest class ; but for build- 
ings of average quality five times the value of the 
brickwork, or four times the bricklayer’s bill. 


Record of the proportion of the cost of work 
in each trade may advantageously be kept by the 
student in some such form as follows. Examples 
from actual practice are given in the above table. 

The proportion of labour to material is a sub- 
ject of investigation which the student of prices 
may pursue with advantage. As an indication of 
what may be required of the expert, the following 
table from ‘‘ The Rise of Wages in the Building 
Trades of London’’ (R.I.B.A. sessional papers 
1877-78) may be useful. The paper was pre- 
pared by Mr. Stephenson (Hunt and Stephenson) 
to compare the cost of re-erecting a dwelling- 
house in 1875 with the cost of its erection in 
1865. 

The estimator will find himself but imperfectly 
prepared for his work if he has not previousl; 
acquired the art of taking off quantities wit 
reasonable facility ; such practice is an admirable 
training of that analytical faculty which good 
pricing requires, and he should accustom himself 
to value in accordance with the best system of 
measurement he may know. The best systems 
were framed and adopted with special view to 
that end. ! 

Notes of the number of rods of brickwork, 
compared with the cubic content of the building, | 
may be preserved with advantage. A few notes: 
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of this kind, from a recent paper read by Mr. 
Rickmam, may be useful :— 
Contentin Rods of re- 


cubic ft. duced work. 
A University building of rod ft. 
monumental character .. 1,010,000 1 to 150 
A country house......... . 160,000 1 ,, 1,600 
A London club house...... 2,270,000 1 ,, 1,849 
A set of insurance office x 
PIELCITI OS, cfslcie's c's's 6:00. s'a's 527,000 1 ,, 1,850 
PAMTIOSPIGAL |, os cece tsa cnee 3,250,000 1 ,, 1,184 
A country house .......... 392,000 1 ,, 1,912 
CE A bc ss ccs 50 300,000 1 ,, 1,962 
A paper warehouse........ 400,000 1 ,, 2,090 
Asetofresidentialchambers 386,000 1 ,, 2,100 
PRBHOUOLG fe geinee secs cece 4,000,000 1 ,, 2,296 


Such an investigation might be pursued as to 
the proportion of beds and joints, and other 
labours to a given quantity of stonework, accord- 
to its character, cubic feet of timber, yards of 
plastering, &c. 

Records of such information as the above are 
of use in the scrutiny of a bill of quantities 
before sending it out. A surveyor will frequently 
be surprised by the quantities in his bill, and will 
need some such data to reassure him. 


ALLOWANCE FOR SMALL QUANTIT ES. 

Work in small quantities is worth more than in 
large quantities; builders in pricing and estimating 
usually increase the price by 20 to 25 per cent., 
and this probably covers the extra cost as far as 
a general rule can, as if applied throughout the 
bill one error will balance another; but it is 
better to take each case on its own merits, and 
the percentage may reasonably vary from 10 to 
50 per cent. It requires considerable experience 
to decide what this percentage shall be, and 
when it shall be added. 


MATERIAL IN DAY ACCOUNTS. 


The argument for an increased price for all 
the material charged in day work account is 
often a fallacy; in many cases it costs no more 
to supply material in small quantities than in 
large, increased cost is after all the only reason 
for allowing a higher rate. 


METHOD OF BUILDING. 
Intimately connected with the question of the 
cost of a building, is the method adopted for its 
erection; the relative advantages of various 
‘methods are, in the order following, the cheapest 
and best first: —A contract on quantities, a con- 
tract without quantities (on drawings and specifi- 
cations), on a schedule of prices, purchase by the 
building owner of materials, and employment of 
workmen supervised by his clerk of works. 
TO 


_ FEDERATION OF AMERICAN 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

| a attempt is being made to affiliate the 
various American Societies of Engineers, 
and suggestions for a general organisation of the 
profession have been published by the Western 
Society of Engineers, who are endeavouring to 
unite in this object with the American Society of 
Engineers. Several plans have been proposed by 
the latter body for the formation of local associa- 
itions, and these are published in the June Procced- 
‘mgs. ‘These plans generally propose branches 
under certain rules, the absorption of local 
Societies as chapters of the American Society, yet 
holding the individual interests of their members. 
The plans belong to two classes, affiliation plans 
and federative plans. The Western Society say : 
“The preference of our Committee is for some 
kind of organisation which will afford the 
advantages both of affiliation and federation, 
and which will build up one strong homo- 
‘eneous society, open to all the members of 
the profession under their appropriate grades, 
provided that this can be organised so as 
to recognise in some way all the existing 
local societies and their membership, and 
‘preserve the autonomy of the societies, and 
foster the local meetings that have been found so 
valuable as to lead to the increasing organisation 
of engineers’ clubs, even when the members 
Were already connected with the American 
Society of Civil Engineers.’? The suggestions 
for a general organisation of engineers follow, 
and are based on the principle of allowing the 
‘ocal bodies to have their own local by-laws, pro- 
vided they do not conflict with the general by- 
laws of the association, and that there be a 
‘fepresentation of each branch in the general 
\ rd of direction. The value of a federation of 
“he societies cannot be doubted if each society 

ias its autonomy and individuality preserved, 
ind 18 represented on the general council. 
| 


CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—XII. 


By Banister Fiercuer, Jun., A.R.1.B.A. 


THE ENTRANCES IN THE 30-METRE GALLERY. 


TARTING from the dome, we come, firstly, 
to ‘‘ Orfevrerie,’’ and one remarks at start- 


.ing what a large part colour takes in the decora- 


tion throughout the gallery; colour is predominant 
everywhere, and in general with harmonious 
effect. The designs to these entrances are all of 
them endeavours to symbolise the products of the 
different sections exhibiting, or at least to give a 
design whose characteristic idea or ‘‘ motif” 
should convey an idea of the class represented. 

Orfevrerie is designed somewhat differently 
from the others, inasmuch as the entrances are 
at the side, whereas most of the others are in the 
centre. The design consists of two large semi- 
circular arches resting on circular columns, 
painted an azure blue, which inclose a smaller 
bay, ornamented with arabesque, &c., on a white 
ground. The two large arches, right and left, 
are flanked with escutcheons of the old Gold- 
smiths’ Guilds of Paris, Lyons, Limoges, and 
Tours, and are inclosed under an architrave 
frieze and cornice, on which rests an attic com- 
posed of small columns and semi-circular arches. 
In these small divisions, on a dull gold ground, 
are painted the names of the principal French 
goldsmiths of all time. 

Bijouterie.—The exhibitors of this class have 
evidently thought that the way to characterise 
their entrance was to use architecture as a frame- 
work on which to paint symbols of jewelery— 
cameos set off with gold and intermingled with 
wreaths and garlands, vases enriched with imita- 
tions of precious stones, all painted with a key- 
note of pink, grey, and gold, serve to symbolise 
the section exceedingly well. 

Crossing to the Céramique Section, we find, as 
might be expected, that the architect has taken 
advantage of the material itself to be represented, 
and has worked it into his design. The grouping 
consists of a semi-circular headed entrance door- 
way, with a statuette on each side treating of the 
History of Pottery, inclosed in a niche by small 
glazed faience columns and pediment, &c. On 
each side of the entrance are two semi-circular 
arches on a central column. Above these are 
worked in very cleverly a series of eight panels, 
representing the various processes in connection 
with pottery, delineated in plaster. The colour- 
ing is exceedingly harmonious, and the general 
appropriateness of this entrance is very self- 
evident. 

Opposite this entrance is that to the ‘‘ Habille- 
ment des deux Sexes,’’ which, of course, has to 
rely on painting. It is peculiar, however, to 
notice that the women introduced into these 
fresco paintings have as little of that necessary 
article to which. this entrance is put up as is 
generally considered sufficient. 

‘We now come to the two contiguous entrances 
designed by M. Hermant, the architect of the 
Portuguese Pavilion—namely, that to ‘‘ Meubles”’ 
and ‘‘Tapissiers and Decorateurs.’’ That to 
‘¢ Meubles’’ is probably one of the most satis- 
factory of these compositions, both as regards 
‘motif’? and composition. It is executed in 
plaster, coloured to imitate a dark brown wood 
(say dark oak), and is conspicuous against the 
light colouring to the surrounding doorways. 
There is a square-headed central entrance, 
draped, and on each side a bay with a low three- 
centred arch. Over each of these is a bas-relief 
in burnished plaster to imitate wood, and having 
on each side circular columns of a wooden type. 
On the face of the four piers dividing the facade 
are four figures, also in burnished plaster, repre- 
senting respectively a wood-carver, a cabinet- 
maker, a designer, and a decorator; and above 
the levels of these, and separated by the consoles 
supporting the cornice, are painted the names of 
celebrated wood-carvers and designers, amongst 
which one notices Jean Jonjou, Boule, Le Pantre, 
Du Cerceau, Delafosse, Riesnier, and Carlin. 
The effect is satisfactory with its rich, sober, 
monochromatic colouring. 

The next entrance is that to ‘‘ Tapissiers and 
Decorateurs,’’ also by M. Hermant, who seems 
to have this more difficult to treat. It is designed 
in Louis XVI. style, in plaster, in imitation of 
marbles (keynote red and green). Two com- 
positions at the sides, by Toché (who also painted 
the frescoes to the Retrospective Exhibition), 
alone reminds one of the ‘‘ motif’’ of the door- 
way which is to symbolise the art of the ‘‘ up- 
holsterer.’’ Retracing our steps on the other 


side we come to the entrances to ‘‘Silk’’ and 
“Wool and Cotton.’’ 

The entrance to ‘‘ Wool,’’ &c., has a very rich 
central ‘‘ motif,’’ with twisted columns and pedi- 
ment, and a seated figure supported on a corbelled 
base. 

The entrance to ‘‘ Silk’’ the architecture takes 
a second place, the spaces being filled up with 
painted canvas representative of the industry 
symbolised. 

The ‘‘ Armourers’’ Section, which might have 
been expected to have given us something ex- 
tremely representative of their art, have only a 
few groups of armour, and a cavalier painted on 
a background of gold, to recall us to the fact that 
we are entering their section. 

Classes 42, 48, 45, and 47 (‘‘ Forestry, 
Hunting, and Fishing’’) is a characteristic front 
entirely of wood. In the centre is aship’s prow, 
and ornamented in the semicircular arch from 
top to bottom with a crocodile on a gold ground 
(the ship’s prow is fitted with oars and cables, 
&c.). The other ornamentation consists in the 
frieze over the side opening with skins of beasts 
and stuffed animals, which, although appropriate 
to the opening, are not architectural in any sense 
of the word. 

The entrance to ‘‘ Horlogerie,’’ opposite, is as 
suitable a framing to an entrance of watches and 
clocks as could well be imagined. The design is 
said to have been founded on the ‘ Vieille 
Horloge’’ at Rouen. There is acentral entrance 
and two side bays. At the top of the central 
composition there is a silver bell, then the hour 
sand-glass, and inclosed under a tastefully- 
designed pediment a clock, right and left louvre- 
boards, and then bronze bells; over the side bays 
on each side are semi-dials, with the moon and 
golden stars on a sky-blue ground; below are 
other symbols of horlogerie. Starting from the 
key-stone, as it were, of the side bays, and 
describing a semicircle in an immense dial with 
the hours marked on. This is, of course, very 
much out of scale, and spoils the rest of the 
composition, which is exceedingly graceful and 
well thought out. 

Passing the entrance to ‘‘ Bronze et Fonte 
d’Art,’? in which the application of bronze in 
architectural work is exposed, we come to 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE MINING AND METAL-~ 
LURGICAL SECTIONS. 


M. Schmidt is the architect, and, it seems to 
be a marvel of workmanship. It is composed of 
forged iron made at the works at Pompey under 
the architect’s direction. It is composed of a 
central arch bigger than the side arches, of semi- 
circular form, made up with a lattice-work 
arrangement of flat irons and implements. The 
arches rest on circular hollow columns composed 


of upright irons, No. 38, held in position by 
bright iron bands, which also form the uprights 
into an entasis. ‘The ironwork is left a natural 
colour, and the only relief is where it is polished. 
It is exceedingly well executed, because they say 
it made up of ordinary sections, or sections made 
with ordinary machinery, which will be sold as 
such at the end of the Exposition. There is 
nothing, not even a painting, in this fagade, 
which is only iron, and yet one can look at with as 
much pleasure as on its neighbours, with all their 
frescoes and colour, which I have been describing. 

Opposite this is the entrance to the Class 41, 
which is also exclusively decorated to the pro- 
ducts of the group to which it forms the entrance. 
For instance, the columns are of cannons, and 
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groups of implements which are used in diggings 
for’mines and working them, also decorating the 
arches themselves. In the parapet above the 
main cornice are cannon-balls and shells, with 
chains from lion’s mouths falling down between. 
This is the end of the entrances to the various 
sections, and one way, and that in many in- 
stances, at least, they are as novel as they are 
pleasing, imbued as they are with a sense of 
fitness, which, in installations of this kind, 
French architects seem so thoroughly at home. 


THE ‘‘ DOME CENTRAL’’ OF THE PALAIS DES 
EXPOSITIONS DIVERSES. 


I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
M. Bouvard, the architect of this magnificent 
dome, and also M. Ulysse Gravigny, his 
‘¢premier inspecteur,’’ for much of the informa- 
tion contained in the following pages, and also 
for an interior photograph showing the dome in 
conjunction with the restaurant galleries, and an 
interior photo from a water-colour sketch, show- 
ing the construction of the pavilions; this latter 
T attached to my report. In my description I 
must translate largely from a long letter kindly 
written to me by M. Gravigny. 

The dome itself was commenced on the 31st of 
October, 1887. 

The monument entrance to the Palais des 
Expositions Diverses, and really the principal 
entrance to the Exposition itself, comprises a 
central nave flanked right and left with two 
pavilions, the framework of the whole being in 
ironwork. For general disposition see No. 39 
from Le Génie Civil. 

The dome itself is formed by eight half-trusses, 
supported by eight standards 130ft. high. The 
iron standards are held in position by three 
circular rings (No. 40 from L’ Architect). 

The two lateral pavilions serve also to bind 
the dome to the adjacent galleries. 

The top of the dome is at 60 métres (196ft.) 
above the level of the ground. 

At the first floor, 32ft. above the ground, is 
formed a circular balcony, which is reached by 
four staircases situated in the corners on plan; 
this balcony communicates right and left with 
two pavilions, which on the first floor were used 
for conference rooms. From this balcony, which 
abuts on circular projecting gallerieson the central 
entrance, is obtained a fine view under the great 
legs of the Eiffel Tower, and the Trocadero 
beyond, as also on the other side a fine view 
down the immense ‘‘ galerie de 30 métres,’’ with 
its entrances on either side full of colour and 
feeling right to the circular dome forming 
entrance to the ‘‘ Palais des Machines.’’ 

At the height of the first circular belt of iron- 
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work, that is to say, at about 72ft. from the 
eround, the main coupled standards are brought 


together (see No. 40 from Le Génie Civil), as 
it were, in pairs by pediments, with sculptured 
principal 


‘‘motifs’’ representing the four 
agents of production—L’ Air, L’ Hau, la Vapeur, 
et l’Electricité, by MM. Bourgeois, Plé, Pécon, 
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and Desbois. ‘These pediments, I ought to men- 
tion, are supported by pilasters, backed against 
the trusses, containing between them a large 
shield, with the initials ‘‘ R.F'.”’ inscribed in the 
centre. 

Between the first belt and the upper cornice, a 
deep decorative frieze, 20ft high, runs round the 
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interior of the dome, and represents France 
inviting all nations of the world to the Exposition, 
and receiving at®the same time the products of 
the entire world. This is painted by MM. 
Lavastre and Carpezat in 12 panels, 20ft. high. 
Four inscriptions between the pairs of main 
principals bear the names of those nations who 
accepted the invitation of the French Republique. 

Above the height of the third belt are allegori- 
cal sculptures of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, MM. Delhomme and _ Cardonnier, 
sculptors, continuing the principal constructive 
‘‘ motif,” finishing with painted panels relating 
to these four great continents of the world. _ 

The trusses are bound together by the crowning 
cornice, with blocking course containing the 
shields and coats-of-arms of all the Powers 
represented at the Exposition. ie 

The light to the dome is admitted by twelve 
large glass windows placed between the principal 
trusses. At the top, the French flag forms the 
centre of the ornamentation, from which escape, 
as it were, golden rays on a deep blue sky 
studded with silver stars. 

Exterior.—The constructive lines of the dome 
are accentuated in tones of florentine bronze, 
picked out with lines of gold, carried up to the 
summit, on which is placed a statue 29ft. 6in. 
high, representing France distributing laurels, &c. 
This statue, erected in zinc ‘‘repoussé,’’ by 
M. Coutelier, after the plaster model of 
M. Delaplanche, is supported on a skeleton of 
cast steel (see No. 41 from Le Génie ee 
The skeleton was made by MM. Moisant, 
Laurent, Savey and Co., and is fixed to the 
metallic framework of the dome. ‘The total 
weight of the statue and its framework is 157cwt., 
or 7tons l7cwt. 

The skeleton in steel is composed (see No. 41 
from Le Génie Civil) of a central shaft 
starting the bottom of the left leg and 
going to the top of the head; from this central 
shaft are a series of secondary arms, upon which 
are fixed the framework for the different members 
of the body and the wings. The framework, &e., 
has been calculated to withstand a pressure 0! 
wind equal to 70 kilogrammes a square métre, 01 
about 154Ib. to 1:196 square yard. 

In the following lines is explained the manne! 
employed for the fixing of the materials which 
have served for the decoration of the dome, ané 
firstly, the materials employed are zinc, glazed 
terracotta, concrete or béton, in various colours, 
and ‘‘staff’’ or canvas plaster. The interior i 
decorated with painted canvas ‘‘a la colle”’ and 
“etait”? The methods employed for fixing 
the different materials and ‘‘ motifs’? are the 
following :— 
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The statue in stamped zinc placed at the top 
of the dome is fixed as mentioned above by the 
interior framework ; the fixing in position was 
accomplished in small portions, and the rigidity 
assured by dint of connecting bolts. The ridge, 
as it were, above the glazing, formed with lions’ 
heads at the top of each half-truss, is also in zinc 
estampé, fixed upon the woodwork forming the 
cupola, and held to it by means of bolts, irons, &c. 
At the. springing of the dome, and between 
the pairs of standards at the four angles, are 
placed four griffins, which are firmly fixed to the 
interior of the dome by braces in wood, and fixed 
to the face of the dome by angle irons; they are 
made in staff. The drum of the dome is formed 
with bricks ‘‘apparentes,’’? and ornamented 
with bulls-eyes in glazed terracotta. These 
bulls-eyes are fixed to the iron framework. 
The ‘motifs’? in ‘‘staff’? which have been 
employed throughout in the decoration of 
the great entrance below the dome are placed 
and secured to the irons forming the great 
arches, &c., by metal straps or bands, or by iron 
network bedded in plaster. The coloured con- 
cretes in the base are secured to the brickwork 
by means of cramps and ties. In the interior, 
the “‘staffs”’ are fixed in the same manner as the 
exterior. The decorative canvases are lined and 
fixed by the aid of glue. The general grouping 


of this great entrance and dome is pleasing, and 
the outline of, the dome itself is very fine, but 
the lines of the entrance arch and pediment over 
are not happy, and the details of this part are 
anything but refined, and the enormous statue 
30f high at the top completely destroys the 
scale. By covering this up on the photograph, one 
sees this directly. The entrance evidently had 
to take the outline of the ‘‘Galerie de Trente 
Métres,’’ or vice versa. 

As it is necessary to emphasise very strongly 
the part which colour plays in the decoration of 
the dome, without it, its outlines in the distance 
would still be grand, but internally it would lose 
much of the grandeur of effect it now possesses. 
The architect has evidently relied to a great 
extent on colour for his effect. The dome, how- 
ever, may be said to be a most impressive com- 
position, well worthy of forming the main 
entrance of this great Exposition. 


Oe —___—— 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. 


T the Sanitary Congress at Brighton, on 
Aug. 28th, Mr. Francis Hooper read a 
paper on ‘‘ Artisans’ Dwellings.” 
had observed with anxiety the spreading fashion 
for the erection of 


He said he} 


so-called model tenement 


No doubt many economies were 


dwellings. 
effected by making one drain, one staircase, one 
‘roof, and one water and gas service suffice for 


many; but when defects occurred, or disease 
arose, the evil was suffered by all. He put 
forward for consideration the question of tenant 
proprietorship, mentioning that in the north of 
England facilities for purchase had been largely 
‘taken advantage of by artisans, and had proved 
‘eminently beneficial in the encouragement of 
thrift, sobriety, and self-respect. He expressed 
the view that though tenement buildings, when 
well constructed, with due attention to sanitary 
details, were a satisfactory solution of the problem 
‘of housing large numbers of persons in a limited 
' space, for the relief of congestion of the popula. 
tion the railway service to outlying districts by 
| cheap trains must be exfended. 


2 + —___—__ 
| 


| Itis stated that the Jezreelites, or the “‘ New and 
| Latter House of Israel,’’ have just settled the claim 
lof the builders, Messrs. J. S. Naylar and Son, 
against them for £6,000 by tranferring to the 
builders over six acres of land and the extensive 
‘range of buildings known as Israel’s Pesinng 
College. Messrs. Naylar have consequently droppe 
the action which they had commenced in the 
Chancery Division. The gigantic temple of the 
Jezreelites still remains unfinished and roofless. 
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SALE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Tuts building is to be erected in the centre of 
this Manchester suburb by public subscription, 
and handed over to the local board complete and 
stocked with books, for them to maintain after- 
wards, the ratepayers having unanimously 
adopted the Free Libraries Act. The building 
will be faced with red Northwich bricks, with 
Rainhill stone dressings, and the roofs covered 
with red and green Penrhyn slates and red 
Ruabon ridge tiles. The half-timber work will 
be in pitch-pine, stained and varnished, and 
filledin with cement. The whole of the internal 
fittings are to be red deal and pitch-pine, stained 
and varnished. All the rooms will be heated 
with hot-water throughout, there being no open 
fireplaces except in the librarian’s room, and 
special attention will be paid to the lighting 
contrivances, to insure the least possible injury 
to the books from the gas vapours, and the 
ventilation of the building, to secure the best 
results. With regard to the internal arrange- 
ments, it will be observed that the library and 
reading-room are on the ground floor, and 
though actually in one room, are so divided by 
the low partition that borrowers have no need 
to. interfere with the reader’s comfort in the 
slightest degree. By this arrangement, also, the 
librarian has full control of the whole floor, 
either from his place behind the counter, or from 
his private room, which is inclosed by a glazed 
partition the full height of the room. By means 
of private stairs, he also has direct access to both 
first floor and cellar without coming outside the 
counter, whilst he is further provided with lava- 
tory and w.c. for his own private use. The book- 
shelves and reading-tables are all placed at 
right angles to the windows, so that the light has 
full play down all aisles and to all readers alike. 
The upstairs rooms are to be used for ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s reference libraries, all the wall- 
space being utilised for shelving, and light being 
obtained from large roof-lights. The plan of 
this floor speaks for itself, however, and requires 
no explanation further. Ample cellarage is pro- 
vided for stores, heating apparatus, packing and 
unpacking books, &c. The work is to be com- 
menced at once, and carried out under the per- 
sonal superintendence of Mr. Robert J. M’ Beath, 
architect. 


ALMSHOUSES, WELBECK. 


TueseE houses are now being erected at Welbeck 
for His Grace the Duke of Portland, by the 
desire vt the Duchess. The houses will be for 
the benefit of widows on the Welbeck Estate, and 
are built within a short distance of the Abbey, so 
that the occupants may receive Her Grace’s 
personal care and attention. The materials used 


are Whitwell stone for the external walling, with 
Anston stone dressings; the roofs are covered 
with Staffordshire tiles. The drawing was hung 
in the last R.A. Exhibition. The architect is 
Mr. John Brooke, of Manchester. 


TWO INTERIORS, KNOLE PARK, KENT. 


Lasr Thursday the Society of Architects visited 
this historic mansion of the Sackvilles, near 
Sevenoaks, and to-day, as an accompaniment to 
our report of the proceedings on page 314, we 
publish two interior views from the build- 
ing, showing the grand staircase (see Burnpine 
News, August 20, 1886) and the ‘‘ chapel room,”’ 
which is hung with tapestry and filled with 
choice furniture. The chimney-piece in this 
apartment is somewhat similar in design to those 
removed from Lime-street, City, some seventeen 
years ago, and now in South Kensington Museum. 
In the Burtp1ine News for November 23, 1888, 
we gave two illustrations of historic bedsteads 
from Knole Park, and with them we printed a 
lengthy account of the building. Our illustra- 
tions then, as now, were reproduced from some 
excellent photographs by Mr. Essenleigh Corke, 
of London-roak, Sevenoaks, to whom we are 
indebted for permission to issue these copies to 
our readers. They form part of a beautiful 
series of prints taken with the special consent of 
Lord Sackville during the past year, and some of 
the views were exhibited at the last Exhibition 
of the Photographic Society of Great Britain in 
Pall Mall. The set comprises some 58 or 60 
pictures of the house and its contents, forming a 
valuable monograph of this unique old mansion, 
which is to be visited by the Architectural Asso- 
ciation on Saturday in next week, the 13th inst. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CONVENTUAL 
BUILDINGS, OSWESTRY. 


Tue buildings were erected by Mr. T. Longue- 
ville, of Llanforda, for the accommodation of 
his co-religionists in and around Oswestry, at a 
cost of about £4,000, and consist of a church, 
priect’s house, and conventual school. The 
builder was Mr. W. Bowdler, of Shrewsbury, 
and the architect was Mr. W. H. Spaull, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Oswestry. 


ST. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET HOUSE, 
WEST KENSINGTON. 


(Szxz description on p. 343.) 


CONGRESBURY CHURCH, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Soon after leaving Yatton, the terminus of the 
Cheddar Valley Railway, the traveller to Wells 
will notice on the left hand the well-proportioned 
west front and spire of St. Andrew’s, Congres- 
bury, or, as it is pronounced locally, Coomsbury. 
The village is said to have taken its name from 
Saint Congar, a son of one of the Easterm em- 
perors, who is stated to have decamped from the 
Imperial Court in order to escape a matrimonial 
connection enforced by parental authority. 
After travelling in Italy and France he settled 
here in King Ina’s time, and, surrounded by 
marshes and thick woods, became a hermit and 
built an oratory to the Holy Trinity. The 
church possesses a Norman font, but the earliest 
portions of the building now remaining are of 
Late Thirteenth Century date, and comprise the 
nave piers and arches, the north and south door- 
ways, anda double piscina in the south wall of 
the chancel. The oak rood screen is of a some- 
what unusual design, and the carving is delicate 
and refined, though boldly projecting. The large 
east window of five lights has lately been filled 


with stained glass by the vicar, the Rev. Maunsel. 


Eyre, and adds greatly to the beauty of the 
church. Besides the details given on the 
drawing there are several others of interest, 
notably the piscina. 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
(Srz description on p. 342.) 


FOUR CHAIRS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Amonest our illustrations this week will be found 
a sheet bearing the above title, on which are 
delineated four chairs of a very interesting and 
suggestive character. The Oak Armchair to the 
left, at the top of the page, is dignified and well- 
proportioned, and the carving is rich and good. 
Modern examples based on such a type should 
insure them a ready admission into a gentleman’s 
mansion. A piece of furniture of this class, if 
well made, would always be worth having, and 
an object for the owner to point to with pride. 


The turning of the legs is very effective, and the 
strengthening bars are as elegant as they are 
efficient. 
latter, if more usual, is equally good, and ig 
thoroughly quaint, and the scroll carving in the 
back and the turned work merit attention. The 
Child’s Chair is surely not bettered by the fragile 
and easily-tilted modern invention. ‘The weight 
of the stout oak in this specimen and the spread- 
ing legs, both elements of stability, show, like 
most old work, that the object for which a par- 
ticular piece of furniture was designed was never 
lost sight of in the desire to bring forth some- 
thing novel. The diminishing back, therefore, 
though adding much to its picturesque appear- 
ance, is the result not so much of any whim or 
striving for effect as the natural outgrowing of 
the primary need, the sloping legs below the 
seat becoming the sloping framing of the back 
above the seat. The carving is crude, but pos- 
sesses, at any rate, spirit, and looks asif wrought 
by a hand with a mind behind it, and not as 
though produced by the precise monotony of a 
machine. The last chair on the page belongs to 
that sturdy class which, owing to strength and 
vigour of construction and outline, makes it a 
desideratum where it would be exposed to rough 
usage, and a couple of such chairs, witha table of 
similar character, would give a_ substantiak 
appearance to an entrance hall at little cost. The 
originals are in the Science and Art Department, 
National Collection. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


The High-back Chair adjoining the ~ 


CAMBERWELL. —A_ limited competition is in 


progress for the new public baths to cost £24,000 
at Camberwell, and among the architects invited 
to compete, we understand, are the following :— 
Messrs. Spalding and Cross, Mr. R. Wellock, 


Mr. Charles Bell, Mr. Lewis Isaacs, M.P., and — 


Mr. Thomas Verity. 


Lonpon.—Tottenham Court-road is to have 


another addition to its large buildings, as the 
Whitefield Tabernacle is to be rebuilt on a vastly 
larger scale than the old structure. Several 
architects have been asked to send in designs, 
and the drawings will shortly be on view. It is 
said that a well-known Church architect will act 
as assessor for the promoters. 


or 9 —_§|_§_— 


CHIPS. 


A block of Corporation stables were opened by 
the Mayor of Accrington on the 22nd ult. The 
adjoin the new abattoirs in course of erection, an 
cover an area of 2,000 square yards. The fronts are 
of stone, backed with brickwork, and finished in- 
ternally with white and glazed bricks, the internal 
woodwork being all of pitch pine. Messrs. Moore 
Brothers, of Rawtenstall, are the contractors for the 
buildings, which have been carried out at a cost of 


£4,700, from plans by Mr. William J. Newton, the 


borough engineer. 


The Happy Valley at Llandudno, a portion of the: 
slope of the Great Orme’s Head, was formally pre- 
sented to the town by Lord Mostyn on Friday. The 
grounds have been laid out by Mr. T. T. Marks, 
surveyor to the Llandudno Improvement Commis- 
sioners, and a feature is a fountain, executed by 


Mr. Maddocks, of Shrewsbury, from designs by — 


Mr. A. B. Deakin, of that town, selected in compe- 
tition. The fountain is Classic in character, and is 
of red Mansfield stone, Italian dove marble being. 
used for panels and basins. Under the canopy is a 
bronze bust of her Majesty, executed by Messrs.. 
Bellman and Ivy, of London. 


The parish church of Mithian, Cornwall, built 
in 1861, has been receiled, the windows being re- 
newed, and the internal walls replastered. Mr. Ju 
Piers St. Aubyn was the architect for the restora- 
tion. 


A county club for Glamorganshire is about to be 
built from plans by Mr. E. W. M. Corbett, of 


Cardiff, on a site in the Cardiff Arms Park, given — 


by the Marquis of Bute. It will be three stories in 
height and faced with local stone and terracotta. 
The chief apartments are the dining-room, 45ft. by 
23ft., committee-room, 20ft. by 13ft., and reading= 
rooms, each 27ft. by 21ft. 


The renovation of the Vandyke Room, containin; 
the portraits of King Charles I. and his family, an 
the ante-Throne Room at Windsor Castle has been 
completed, and workmen are now employed in re= 
decorating the interior of the Queen’s private chapel 
and the South Corridor. 


A stained-glass window, from the studio of Mr. 
Taylor, of Berners-street, has been erected in the 
Presbyterian Church, Gravesend. The subject is 
“‘The Good Shepherd.” 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


TR: THOMAS N. DEANE will receive the con- 
gratulations of the architectural profession 
for the honours conferred upon him at the opening 
ofthe Irish National Museum, hisadmirable Dublin 
work. A well-merited honour, as all will admit, 
and considering the sparseness that characterises 
the conferring of knighthood upon architects, an 
enviable one. It is, moreover, not often that 
the designer of a building, great or small, public 
or private, comes in for such appreciative notice 
as did Sir Thomas on Friday last, when Lord 
Fetland dwelt upon the merits of the building, 
puilt of Irish marble and stone by Irish work- 
men—a fact that seems to give no little satisfac- 
tion to Ireland, ‘‘ including England, Scotland, 
and Wales.’”?’ Home Rulers and Unionist have 
for once a subject for the exchange of mutual 
congratulations. 


some years back—does not enable me to reconcile 
the two letters you have received on this subject, 
I can yet believe that the Vicar of Dagenham is 
not abroad in his statement as to an existing 
want in his district. 


If I were of the speculative building persua- 
sion, [ should make it my business to keep my 
weather-eye on the extension of railways round 
London, moving my base of operations to such 
places as were situate on advanced lines of rail. 
I would, indeed, had I to produce bread and 
cheese in the speculative building line of business, 
look ahead considerably, and get abreast of pro- 
posed new railways. But ninety-nine men out 
of one hundred are timid to essay or adventure. 
I have particularly noticed this with regard to 
building. It may be that some persons like to 
tack on to other people’s work, feeling then more 
secure when the the winter winds howl about 
the 9in. walls that bear up the roofs so innocent 
of superfluous timbering and so utterly void of 
constructive principle. It may be that when 
Mr. B. is about to pay cash for a new plot of 
land (99 per cent. of the purchase-money 
remaining payable by instalments over a period 
of years), he looks more favourably upon that 
with a ready-made party-wall, even if he has to 
pay ‘‘through the nose’? for it. Anyhow, 
readiness to discern the probable tide of events 
and their influence on values, and the balance 
of supply and demand, is not a prominent mental 
gift among the fraternity, or they would be build- 
ing more in divers places around the Metropolis. 
For there are districts other than the S.E. of 
Essex that offer good chances ; but having given 
one tip, I feel that I have been abundantly 
liberal in a matter where silence is golden—at 
least in the eyes of architect and artist and 
every well-ordered specimen of the genus 
Homo. 


And it is, undoubtedly, a satisfactory aspect of 
the affair that the buildings are thus associated 
almost solely with local industry and talent. Itis 
always a pleasing thing to lean that local industries 
and local men have been engaged on works, the 
principle exemplified being sound, andat the bottom 
of much human progress. The benefits of co- 
operation and concentration of energy are thereby 
obtained, whatever the doubtful science of 
** political economy ’’ may have to say about the 
matter. Of course in these considerations I bar 
cases where competitions are ‘‘won’’ by local 
influence. Putting exceptions of this nature 
aside, there is every reason to be glad when we 
see work in town or country executed by men 
living and labouring therein. Every time work 
is given to outsiders and strangers, be they 
architects, contractors, or labourers, something 
is done towards pauperising and weakening the 
town thus acting, a fact I pointed out in regard 
to the working of stones in quarries far away 
from the buildings in whose walls they are 
destined to be incorporated, and a fact that I am 
never tired of pointing out as opportunity arises. 
To find that this waste of energy and money has 
been so studiously avoided in the capital city of 
Treland—the Ireland of which we hear so much 
as to its poverty and lack of occupations for its 
people, and as to its decaying industries and 
general stagnation of business—is especially 
pleasing. 


Emerson, in a beautiful passage, has spoken 
of the irrepressible force of Nature in covering 
with plant life the most hard, barren, and un- 
sightly of artificial constructions, as where, in 
the paved street, the grasses penetrate through 
the crevices between the stones. It must appear 
a singular sight, illustrative of this unrestrain- 
able plant life, to witness the ferns which, 
according to the City Press, have crowned a 
mass of debris on the floor of the ruined church 
of St. Mary Magdalen, Knightrider-street. Some 
three years ago the church was burned down, 
and since the fire the building has been left in 
a state of ruin and decay. Now, among the 
charred timbers and the barrenness of desolation, 
have arisen a luxuriant mass of ferns, which 
doubtless look all the more beautiful by contrast 
to their blackened, unlovely surroundings. 


Reading the letter of your correspondent, the 


accommodation in his district, I held it to be 
amoral certainty that the evening of the day of 
issue of the ‘‘B.N.’’ containing his letter, 
would find a horde of the Buggins fraternity 
encamped on every available square yard of 
building land at Dagenham. I pictured to 
myself a veritable dlight of jerry-builders, the 
air thickened with them, and the Essex highways 
and byways crowded with lumbering waggons 
bearing whole shiploads of R.C.1.J.’s—by which, I 
may explain, I mean rolled cinder-iron joists—of 
“shaky ”’ fir joists and rafters, and unseasoned, 
ready-made sashes and doors, and ingredients, 
chiefly road-scrapings, for the preparation of that 
evil-looking mixture which by courtesy, and 
out of deference to district surveyors and 
surveyors to urban and rural sanitary authorities, 
Mr. B. calls ‘‘mortar.’’ Building somewhat 
hastily on these premises—only, it seems, to be 
too quickly proved mere vain imaginings—I had 
hoped that some abatement in the shoddy- 
building fever might become instantly observ- 
able in the much-ravaged suburban districts 
of London. Vain hope, indeed; for Mr. Crosse’s 
communication was a veritable wet-blanket. 
With its appearance the spirits of Buggins 
The 
thought of the “‘ several years’’ during which the 
ground of your correspondent, his client, has re- 
mained innocent of buildings, cottage or other- 
wise, must have acted like a freezing mixture, 


Considering the amount of writing got through 
in these days, one can but notice the fact that 
if good comes of the arguments put forward, the 
complaints made, and the shortcomings pointed 
out, it must be in a very gradual and unappre- 
ciable manner. It is something quite unusual 
for a newspaper correspondence to result in 
actual visible reform. But we have an instance. 
The sea-serpent season has been enlivened, or 
otherwise, by a discussion on sky-signs, and one 
of the most obtrusive of these is about to be re- 
moved from the Metropolitan horizon. In 
deference to expressions made in the public 
press, Messrs. Hudson Bros. have decided to 
remove the framework and letters set above their 
fine new premises in Ludgate Hill. This is very 
considerate of Messrs. Hudson, for I don’t 
suppose they could have been compelled to 
remove the objectionable swinging signs. It 
would be as well if other parties could be induced 
to follow their example, and thus rid the London 
sky-lines of a very undesirable innovation. 


The A.A. Notes for September are, as usual, 
full of good matter. The continued article on 
Sir William Chambers’s letters will be read with 
interest, and students who have not read Street’s 
R.A. lectures will find food for reflection in the 
matter to be printed in future numbers, as well 
as that in the present one, anent ‘‘ The Study 
and Practice of the Art of Architecture.’’ {In the 
“‘Notes’’ within the Notes, reference is made to 
the future of district surveyors under the new 
conditions to come into force, and the change is 
very properly deplored. The question whether 
the church is best lighted by farthing dips or the 
electric light still forms subject of discussion and 
controversy. The management require sugges- 


For the encouragement of honest speculative 
builders, I must add, however, that it is my con- 
viction that the §.E. district of Essex is not a 
bad place in which to look for a ‘‘spec.’’ The 
Great Eastern Railway have recently pushed 
forward the construction of new branch lines of 
rail, opening up villages as centres of possible— 
nay, certain—residential districts. Houses of a 
small class, and cottages, are mostly required in 
these parts, and although my small knowledge 
of the village of Dagenham—confined toa rapid 
passing through on the occasion of a_ small 
archeological tour of inspection in that district 
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tions as to next year’s annual excursion, whichis 
taking things commendably in good time. The 
neighbourhood of Shrewsbury is hinted at. 
Preceding the whole of the matter in the journal 
is an article on ‘‘The Past Session,’’ genial and 
thoughtful in its nature, and alluding to the pro- 
posed changes in the Association. I fancy that 
the council of the A.A. will have less difficulty 
in making progress with the Educational Scheme 
in the next session. Whether they will be 
able to carry it through in_ exactly the 
original form is very doubtful; but the oppo- 
sition caused by the attempt to deal with a 
large question in a hurry, and settle matters 
right off at the fag end of the session will be 
conspicuous by its absence in the coming session. 
Some, there may be, opposed tooth-and-nail to 
any change whatever; but persons looking 
beyond their own ends and interests, and having 
rather the welfare of the Association, as a whole, 
at heart, will now be at hand to help the cause 
of the reform. 


Says the editorial article in A.A. Notes :— 
‘‘The delay to some may appear vexatious ; 
but good measures, like good wines, improve by 
keeping, and there is no reason to suppose that 
the result, when revealed during the coming 
session, will be other than advantageous to the 
Association, and beneficial to the future career 
of its members.’’? This is just the spirit in 
which the matter should be viewed by every 
member. The delay should be regarded only as 
another opportunity for considering and perfect- 
ing plans for the future. Time will then pro- 
bably show that it was well that the changes 
should be made in a deliberate manner, and not 
in a feverish haste that would surely have had 
its ill effects had the whole scheme been settled 
at quite the end of the session. 


Members of our profession, when glancing 
over the dailies, are often amused with the vain 
struggles of the average reporter to master the 
technicalties of a new church or town hall he is 
attempting to describe when chronicling the 
stone-laying or opening ceremonies. His safest 
course is to bone or cadge the architect’s report ; 
but in his endeavour to reduce the dry terms to 
a language comprehended, as he imagines, of 
his readers, he often makes a sad hash of it. Only 
too frequently the architect is ignored. The 
‘liner’? generally credits the builder with the 
merit of the conception or restoration, and, while 
carefully giving the names of the clerk of works 
and foreman, omits all mention of the architect. 
Then, when the reporter has done his best with 
the subject, the compositor throws fresh light on 
the matter by ingenious misprints, and the reader 
or sub-editor falls into fresh traps in correcting the 
slips. Neither masters the elementary fact that 
the names of styles are ‘‘proper,’”’ and _there- 
fore deserve the distinction of capital letters. 
Even the Standard, a journal whose staff cer- 
tainly ought to know better, in a_big- gooseberry 
article of Wednesday’s issue on the ignorance of 
archeologising tourists, asserts that the explora- 
tion of a district in the country offers ‘‘ splendid 
opportunities for the display of one’s erudition 
or one’s ignorance, for discoursing on Norman 
arches, early English chantries, or perpendicular 
windows,’’ the writer failing to see that he has 
availed himself of just such a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the display of his own erudition, or 


ignorance, Gorn. 
a 


The Mayor of Wycombe, Mr. Thomas Glenister, 
the first chair manufacturer who has occupied that 
position in the borough, last week invited all the 
employés, both male and female, connected with 
the ohair trade to visit Wombwell’s Menagerie, 
then exhibiting in the town. About 2,500 of them 
were admitted to the show at the expense of Mr. 
Glenister. 


The restoration of Linkinhorn church is making 
progress under the direction of Messrs. Hine and 
Odgers, of Plymouth, the architects, and the work 
will be completed in October. In peeling off the 
lime wash from the south wall, portions of texts, in 
old black letters, surrounded by scrolls, were 
noticed, and below these again indications of 
coloured figures, and on a complete removal of 
these outer surfaces a life-size figure of our Lord 
was disclosed, with groups of smaller figures at 
each side and beneath His feet, representing the 
seven acts of mercy. The legends are all in 
English. The dispenser of mercy in every. 
act (excepting the last, in which a priest wit 
a tonsure appears) is a woman in the dress of an 
abbess. The date appears to be about 1380. 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS.* 


[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | ~ 


HIS plate is the twentieth sheet of portraits 
of living British Architects. The first 
photograph is that of Mr. George Frederick 
Satchell, who was articled to the late Mr. William 
Wallen; subsequently he was two years with 
Messrs. W. G. and EK. Habershon, and spent ten 
years in the architectural department of the late 
Sir Samuel Morton Peto’s office. For the past 
twenty-one years he has been in practice with 
his present partner, Mr. R. Clarke Edwards, 
F.R.I.B.A., and in company with him, has 
carried out, amongst others, the following works : 
Churches at Green-lanes, Stoke Newington; 
Highgate-road ; Mission church at Crowborough ; 
Restoration of St. Andrew’s, Barningham; All 
Saints, Hopton; St. Margaret’s, Wattisfield ; 
St. Matthew’s, Leavenheath; St. John’s, Isle of 
Dogs; Hirbury: Notting-hill; Gospel Oak; and 
Westminster Chapel. School-houses at Crow- 
borough-cross; Gospel Oak; and Hendon. 
Houses at Barningham ; Brondesbury; Carshal- 
ton; Crowborough ; Edmonton ; Hampton Wick ; 
Hampstead; Henley-on-Thames; Kingston; 
Mill-hill; Richmond; Staines; also the new 
publishing and printing offices for the proprietors 
of The Field, The Queen, and The Law Times in 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery-lane, an illustra- 
tion of which appeared in. our issue of the 
August 8th last. Mr. Satchell’s photograph was 
taken by Mr. R. H. Macey, of Rosslyn-hill, 
Hampstead. 

The second portrait on the plate is that of 
Mr. Charles Henry Howell, F.R.I.B.A., the 
architect to the Lunacy Commissioners. Mr. 
Howell was elected an Associate of the Institute 
in 1848, and became a Fellow in 1861. His 
practice has been a very extensive one, and he 
has built several mansions, some of which we 
have illustrated. His principal works, how- 
ever, have been large asylums, and such-like 
buildings; for example, within the past few 
weeks Mr. Howell has been appointed architect 
for the Surrey County Buildings, to be erected 
at Kingston—a work of great magnitude. He 
has been Surveyor of Public Works for the 
County of Surrey for many years, and also 
Surveyor to the Norwich Union Insurance 
Company. His portrait is by Mr. William Good- 
fellow, of Regent-street, W. 

Mr. Peter Paul Pugin was born at the Grange, 
Ramsgate, on the 29th June, 1851, the Feast of 
SS. Peter and Paul, and a year before the death 
of his father, Augustus Welby Pugin. He was 
brought up in his brother’s office, and had many 
opportunities of gaining practical knowledge on 
works in execution. On the death of his elder 
brother, Edward Welby Pugin, he went into 
partnership with his brother, Cuthbert Welby 
Pugin, and continued the practice under the 
name of Pugin and Pugin. In 1889 he had the 
honour of being made a Knight of the order of 
St. Sylvester, by his Holiness Leo XIII. Mr. 
Pugin’s photograph is from Mr. Barraud’s studio 
in Qxford-street, W. The following are 
a list of the more important works carried out by 
Pugin and Pugin:— Churches: St. Francis, 
Glasgow; Walton-de-Dale; Uttoxeter ; Aber ; 
St. Helen’s, Kilburn; Atherstone; Dumfries ; 
Roselands, Walmer; St. Margaret’s, Glasgow ; 
Carfin; Smythum, Lanark; St. Mary’s, Liver- 
pool ; Swansea; Over Darwen; Mossend: 
Rotherwas ; Bootle; St. David’s, Cardiff : 
Fochabers ; Edge Hill, Liverpool; Scarisbrick ; 
English Martyrs, Preston; Linlithgow ; Ruther- 
glen ; Leominster; St. Sylvester, Liverpool ; 
Memorial Church to the late Duchess of Norfolk, 
St. Anne’s-on-Sea; Franciscan Church, Upton, 
Forest Gate ; Ford; Fort Augustus; Crewe ; 
Paisley. Colleges and schools: St. Francis, 
Glasgow ; Parliament Fields, Liverpool; Cross- 
hill, Glasgow; Smyllum, Lanark; St. John’s, 
Glasgow ; Port Tennant, Swansea; Carstairs; 
Edge Hill, Liverpool; Clydebank; St. Peter’s 


College, Glasgow ; Dundee. Convents and 
monasteries : Fort Augustus ; Belmont ; 
Roselands, Walmer ; Dumfries; Mayfield, 


* We advise friends of those architects and others 
whose portraits have appeared to secure any copies they 
may desire of the issues in which they are published. We 
have not many left. We remind readers generally 
that the last half-yearly volume, containing as it does 
nearly 100 portraits and biographies of the leading 
architects, sculptors, decorators, builders, and art- 
workers, is a most valuable and interesting portrait 
gallery apart from its ordinary utility. It can be had, 
bound in cloth, price 12s.; but not many copies are bound 
up, and they should be secured at once. 
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Sussex ; Ramsgate ; Franciscan Monastery, 
Upton ; Bartistree ; Paisley ; Stanbrook ; 
Presbyteries: Walton-le-Dale, Tower Hill, 


Rockferry, Ormskirk, Kemsing Park, Mayfield, 
Cleland, St. Mary’s, Liverpool; St. John’s, 
Glasgow ; Merthyr, Cardiff, Linlithgow, Ruther- 
glen, Longton, Sheerness. Altars: Warring- 
ton, Walton-le-Dale, Belmont, Atherstone, 
Rockferry, Ormskirk, Longton, Roselands, 
Cleator, St. Margaret’s, Glasgow; Mayfield, 
Sussex; Copperas Hill, Liverpool; Swansea, 
Ramsgate, St. Leonard’s, Mossend, Hastings, 
Cardiff, Fochabers; Upton, Forest Gate; Edge 
Hill, Liverpool; Scarisbrick ; Tamworth ; Mark 
Cross, Sussex ; Stafford Wolseley Hall; English 
Martyrs, Preston; St. Wilfrid’s, Preston; 
Bolton, Rutherglen, Leominster, Paisley, Bourne- 
mouth, St. Alban’s, Liverpool; Mount Carmel, 
Liverpool; Ushaw; Sacred Heart, Glasgow ; 
Port Glasgow, Saltcoats, Springburn ; Maryhill, 
Glasgow; Greenock, Broxburn, Kast Cambridge, 
U.S.A., Workington, West Gorton ; Holy Cross, 
Liverpool. Alterations and additions: Sunbury, 
Johnston, Adelaide Cathedral, Gloucester Gate, 
Salford Cathedral; Hasilour Hall, Tamworth; 
Greenwich, Stafford, Lytham; Good Shepherd 
Convent, Hammersmith; St. Mary’s, Horseferry- 
road; Brindle; St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Glasgow’; 
Margate, Blackwood, Anderton, Maryhill, 
Westby ; Exhibition Hall, St. Cuthbert’s College, 
Ushaw; Scarisbrick Hall; Eskadale, Birken- 
head; Exhibition Hall, Oscott College, also 
Albion Club, Ramsgate; Almshouses, Bulling- 
ham; hall, Motherwell; stables, Blackheath ; 
Ullathorne Memorial, &c. 

Mr. Edward Robert Robson, F.S.A., architect 
to H.M. Education Department, was for some 
years architect to the Corporation of Liverpool, 
but is better known as the first architect of the 
London School Board. He was in partnership 
for a time with Mr. J. J. Stevenson, F.S.A., as 
mentioned when we gave that architect’s portrait 
(Burtpine News, Feb. 14, 1890). Mr. Robson’s 
articles on ‘‘ School Planning’’ appeared in our 
pages nearly twenty years ago, and subsequently 
were published in a book form under the title of 
‘¢ School Architecture,’’ and became the standard 
work onthe subject. Mr. Robson has frequently 
been engaged as professional assessor in archi- 
tectural competitions, and his school buildings all 
over London are familiar to our readers. The 
following are some of the principal buildings 
erected by him:—The People’s Palace for Hast 
London; Piccadilly Art Galleries and Prince’s 
Hall; the New Gallery, Regent-street ; White 
Hart Hotel, Windsor; Dunstable Grammar 
School ; Wilson’s Grammar School, Camberwell ; 
High School for Girls, Blackheath; Firth College, 
Sheffield; Central Schools, Sheffield ; School 
Board Offices, Sheffield ; schools for the London 
School Board; St. John’s School, Chester ; Bow 
School, Durham ; School Board Offices extension, 
London; house at Carswick Hill, Sheffield ; 
another at Ranmoor, Sheffield; houses on the 
Bolingbroke Grove estate; Loftus Town-hall ; 
Municipal Buildings, Liverpool; Queen Anne’s 
Mansions extension, Westminster; St. James’s 
Club extension, Piccadilly; Temple Chambers, 
Temple-avenue; Trosley Towers, Kent, for Sir 
Sydney Waterlow ; house at Haslemere ; restora- 
tion of Durham Cathedral; Christ Church, 
Luton; Church of St. Ann’s, Liverpool; St. 
Cuthbert’s Church, Durham ; St. Mary’s Church, 
Rainton ; School Chapel, Blackheath; Luton and 
Belmont Vicarages. Mr. Robson’s photograph 
is by Mr. Fall, of 10, Baker-street, W. 

Mr. Frederic Chancellor, F.R.I.B.A., was born 
at Chelsea, articled to Mr. A. J. Hiscocks, one of 
the earliest Fellows of the Institute, and sub- 


| sequently for some time was in the office of Mr. 


Ewan Christian. He gained the first prize in 
architecture at the University College, London, 
in 1844-45, then under Professor Donaldson. In 
1848 he joined in partnership with the late Mr. 
Beadel and his son, Mr. Wm. Jas. Beadel, the 
present member of Parliament for Mid-Essex, 
conducting their architectural practice until 1860, 
when he commenced business on his own account 
in London. In early life he was much engaged 
in the erection of farm buildings, and was the 
first architect to carry out the system of covered 
yards, some thirty of which he has erected in 
different parts of the country. In 1851 he gained, 
in competition, the first place for the proposed 
new grammar school for the Trustees of Felsted 
Charity, and has continued to be their architect 
up to the present time, carrying out all their new 
school buildings, chapel, infirmary, and the works 


i connected with them. He has also been very 
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largely engaged in building banks. For the 
London and County Banking Company he hag 
erected about forty new banks in London and the 
provinces, in addition to carrying out extensive 
alterations to many others. He has also erected 
many of the banks for private firms and com- 
panies, and four corn exchanges. His ecclesiasti- 
cal experience hag been extensive, haying erected 
or restored fifty churches and numerous parson- 
age houses and schools. He has also erected and 
remodelled many private mansions, including 
Whilton Lodge, for Mr. J. A. Craven; Han- 
ford House, for Mr. HE. C. Ker-Seymer; 
Longmeads, for Mr. R. Woodhouse; Foliejon 
Park, for Mr. D. Blane; Dorwards, for 
H. Dixon, and the late Mr. O. EH. Coope; 
Langtreys, for Mr. J. J. Tufnell; Hatfield 
Place, for Mr. W. M. Tufnell; and many 
others. He rebuilt the extensive works for 
Messrs. Ransome and Co., at Ipswich, and the 
factory of the Star Brush Company, at Holloway. 
In the City he has erected the Reliance Office, in 
King William-street ; the Bank of British North — 
America, in Clement’s-lane ; and numerous other 
offices and places of business. He has been 
architect and surveyor to the Coachmakers’ Com- 
pany since 1865, and has, during that period, re- 
built their hall and the whole of the business 
premises upon their property in the City. He 
has also been largely engaged in erecting build- 
ings for the working classes both in London and 
the country —notably five large blocks of indus- 
trial buildings in Farringdon-road. In 1871 he 
was appointed one of the first diocesan surveyors 
for the see of Rochester, since transferred to that 
of St. Alban’s, an appointment he still holds, 
having also been appointed diocesanarchitect upon 
the death of the late Mr. Joseph Clarke, F'.$.A. 
He has taken an active part for upwards of 30 
years in the sanitary arrangements of the town 
of Chelmsford, where he resides. From 1858 
to 1865 he was town surveyor, and upon resign- — 
ing this office he was elected chairman of the 
Sanitary Committee, and afterwards chairman of — 
the Local Board, which appointment he held for — 
many years, until it was superseded by the — 
Charter incorporating the town. Upon this — 
taking place he was elected the first mayor. He 
has also, since 1859, been connected with the — 
volunteer movement, having passed through all 
the ranks of the service, and retiring in 1889 as” 
Lt.-Col. of the 2nd Essex V.R.B. Mr. Chan- — 
cellor was one of the founders of the Hssex — 
Archeological Society, and has contributed — 
many papers to its meetings. He is now occupied — 
in bringing out a very important work, ‘‘The — 
Ancient Sepulchral Monuments of Hssex,” a 
work upon which he has been engaged for years, — 
and which will be published this month. The — 
portrait is from a photograph by Bassano, cf © 
Bond-street. ; 
Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, F.R.1.B.A., anda 
Vice-President of the Surveyors’ Institution, has — 
throughout his career carried on a large general 
practice, not only as an architect, but as a 
surveyor, including the giving of evidence in 
various classes of cases, both relating to com- 
pensation and otherwise. He holds the appoint- 
ment of surveyor to the Fishmongers’ and Cord- 
wainers’ Companies and other estates. Many 
years since he took an interest in schemes for the 
better housing of the working classes, and at 
Walworth, Hoxton, and elsewhere has carried 
out blocks of buildings of this character. Among 
some of his larger works in the City of London, 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, in Bishopgate- 
street; the London and Lancashire Insurance 
Co.’s Offices, 66 and 67 Cornhill, 37, Leadenhall- 
street, 23, 24, and 25, Billiter-street; the 
National Branch Bank, Grosvenor-gardens ; 
several sets of offices situated in Fenchurch- 
street, and large blocks of warehouses in St. 
Mary Axe, Bury-street, and various parts of the 
City, may be mentioned. Mr. Clarke has 
designed and carried out several large schools — 
in» London and the neighbourhood, the St. 
Mary Datchelor Schools at Camberwell; — 
the Parmiter Schools in Approach - road, 
Victoria Park; the South Hornsey Elementa: 
Schools; and similar schools at Crouch End, 
Highgate, and Little Titchfield-street ; and he is 
now executing the Bishopsgate Girls’ School, 
situated in Spital-square. In domestic archi- 
tecture he has carried out large houses at 
Virginia Water; Hand Cross Park, Sussex; 
King’s Ride, Ascot; Cuthedge, Essex, and 
many others. He has erected several waterside 
warehouses—for instance, the West Kent Wharf, 
Dublin Steam Wharf, Leith and Glasgow Wharf, 
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_and he is now erecting, in conjunction with his 
son, two wharves for the firm of Sir Andrew 
Lusk and Co. Among churchesand chapels that 
have been erected by him may be mentioned the 
Devonshire - square Church; Unity Church, 
Islington ; Esssex Church, Kensington; West- 
bourne Church, Emsworth ; St. James’s Church, 
Gunnersbury ; and chapels at Eltham, Stratford, 
Mile End, Bermondsey, and other places. He 
has erected institutions for the Home for Little 
Boys at Farningham, the Hertfordshire Con- 
valescent Home at St. Leonard’s, and Working 
Men’s Clubs and Missions in London and 
Birmingham. In recent years, several large 
blocks of buildings—assisted by his son—have 
been erected by him on the south side of Oxford- 
street, on the estate of the Duke of Westminster, 
and they are now known by the following 
numbers: 385, 387, 389, 391, 393, 395, 397, 
461, 463, 465, 475, 477, 479, 481, 483, 485, and 
487. In Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, the Daily 
News Printing, Publishing, and Editorial Offices, 
covering a large area, is one of his buildings, and 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, was converted 
by him from a chapel into a public hall, with 
large accommodation for committee rooms, &c. 
Other buildings erected by him are 25, Throg- 
morton-street, new buildings now in course of 
completion for Sir Reginald Hanson; 38, Great 
Tower-street, &c. Mr. Clarke has found time 
during a busy professional life, to devote himself 
to many schemes of social and moral reform, and 
has been interested, when on the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and asa 
member of the,Council of the Surveyors’ Institute, 
in the advancement of schemes for examination 
for the promotion of the higher education of the 
profession ; and he has taken an active part in the 
discussion of all questions relating to land re- 
form, land transfer, leasehold tenure, and other- 
wise. His portrait is by Mr. Fall, of Baker- 
street, W. 


 - 


ST. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
COLET HOUSE, WEST KENSINGTON. 


[WITH PHOTO - LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


HEN the Governors of St. Paul’s School 
determined to erect new buildings in West 
Kensington, it was thought advisable to opena 
high-class preparatory school in the immediate 
neighbourhood where boys could be efficiently pre- 
pared for entrance into the new St. Paul’s School. 
Colet House School was opened in January, 1881, 
with 6 pupils, but the number increased so rapidly 
that for the last few years at least 300 names 
have been on the books. As St. Paul’s School 
rapidly filled, it became necessary to find a site 
on which a new preparatory school could be built 
to accommodate the increasing number of its 
pupils. Last year a plot of three acres, with a 
frontage of about 200ft., on the Hammersmith- 
road, immediately facing St. Paul’s, was secured, 

' and Mr. W. H. Spaull, F.R.1I.B.A., of Oswestry, 
who has had considerable experience in school 
building, was asked to prepare plans for the 
proposed erection, and he accordingly designed 
the building in two blocks—namely, a front 
building, comprising a dvwelling-house and 
boarding establishment to accommodate sixty 
boarders, and a distinct school building in the 
rear to accommodate 400 day scholars. This 
latter building cannot fail to be of interest to all 
practical educationalists. It consists of a large 
central hall, 69ft. long and 38ft. broad, on three 
sides of which are class-rooms, with a head 
master’s room, assistant master’s room, book 
room, &c. On the first and second floors the 
class-rooms open into and communicate with the 
large hall by galleries running round three sides 
of it. There is a staircase at each end of the 
gallery, so that the boys can assemble in the 
central hall in the shortest period of time and 
with the least possible disorder. It is calculated 
that in case of alarm from any cause, the whole 
school of four hundred pupils, if seated at work 
in the class-rooms, could be transferred to the 
playground in about half a minute. The school 
building is without corridors and without passages 
—in fact, the head master, when seated at his 
desk on the platform, has a view of every class- 
room door. The whole of the ground floor is 
payed with wooden blocks, the central hall floor 
being laid in oak and jarrah wood. Two terra- 
cotta fireplaces are an observable feature in the 
_ large hall, the interiors of them being lined with 
Mr. J. C. Edwards’s lustre tiles, and fitted with 
fire-dogs. Hot-water apparatus supplements the 
heat from these fireplaces. With the exception 


of this hall, the whole school is heated by open 
fires, Galton’s patent grates being used in the 
class-rooms. In every class-room there is a 
separate flue fitted with a Boyle’s ventilator to 
take off the foul air, so that these rooms will be 
free from the stuffiness usually pervading a 
schoolroom. Several of the class-rooms have 
been built in pairs, so that two rooms can readily 
be converted into one in case of unexpected 
absence of a master, or when otherwise necessary. 
This building, which will be opened on September 
16, seems to be the nearest approach at present 
in existence to a perfect school building. In the 
boarding-house block the only interesting feature 
is the extra precaution taken to secure the safety 
of the boarders in case of fire. After consultation 
with the Fire Brigade authorities, it was deter- 
mined to construct all the staircases of oak, as 
being the best fire-resisting material; but to 
make escape absolutely certain in case of fire, 
four separate staircases have been constructed in 
the boarding-house block. The contract for the 
building has been let to Messrs. Stephens, Bastow, 
and Co., of Bristol. The style of the front build- 
ing is Domestic Gothic, with red terracotta 
dressings and red-brick facings, the former 
being from the works of J. C. Edwards, Ruabon. 
It may be an interesting fact to mention that the 
completeness of Colet House for the working 
purposes of a school is due to the fact that the 
architect simply endeavoured to carry out the 
wishes of a practical teacher. The existence of 
St. Paul’s School and the Preparatory School 
side by side will be a great boon to the inhabi- 
tants of the West-end of London, who prefer day- 
school life for their sons, as it is now possible for 
a boy to receive a systematic education from the 
time he leaves the nursery until he is ready for 
the university or thearmy. Recent examinations 
show that four out of the six Paulines who 
recently passed for the Indian Civil Service, and 
twelve out of the twenty successful Pauline 
candidates in the Army Preliminary Examina- 
tions, recived their early education in the Pre- 
paratory School. Mr. J. Bewsher, M.A., the 
head master, will be pleased to show the buildings 
at any time to architects or other gentlemen in- 
terested in school buildings. 


WHICH JS THE LARGEST PARISH 
CHURCH IN ENGLAND? 


T has been recently claimed that St. Michael’s, 
Coventry, was the largest parish church in 
England ; but Mr. Lupson, the parish clerk of 
Great Yarmouth, has quickly taken up the 
cudgels on behalf of St. Nicholas’s, Yarmouth. 
In this week’s Guardian he says :— 


“An attempt has lately been made with much 
assurance to deprive St. Nicholas’s, Great Yar- 
mouth, of its renown; but it will not do, and 
the statement must be contested that has gone 
forth from St. Michael’s Vicarage, Coventry, and 
recently copied into various newspapers, to the 
effect that the glorious church of that parish is, 
in respect of area, the premier parish church of 
the land, being 2933ft. long and 127ft. wide in 
its broadest part, and that its present area, in- 
cluding the tower, is 24,015 superficial feet, 
‘thus making it the largest parish church in 
England; St. Nicholas’s, Great Yarmouth, 
coming next with an area of 23,265 superficial 
feet.’ 

‘“* St. Nicholas’s, Great Yarmouth, is perfectly 
contented with and glories in possessing 23,265 
superficial feet, and by them still claims to be 
respected by all men as being truly the largest 
of the strictly parish churches in England. 

‘‘In the work published by the writer eight 
years ago (now out of print), giving the history 
of St. Nicholas’s Church, the following footnote 
explanatory of some remarks respecting St. 
Michael’s Church appears, page 13 :— 


‘““¢Tn a descriptive guide to St. Michael’s it 
length was stated to be 293#ft. and its breadth 
127ft. As this statement was at variance with 
Sir E. Beckett’s statistics, he was communicated 
with, and the following is a copy of his reply :— 
‘St. Michael’s, Coventry, is 280ft. long inside, 
including the tower, but that is only open to the 
church by a small door. Without the tower it is 
252, as given in my list formerly published. I 
took this from a plan lent me by Sir G. Scott, 
who restored the church.”’ ’ 

‘‘The list referred to in this note gives the 
area of many cathedrals and large churches, and 
states that the area of St. Michael’s (without the 
tower) is 22,080sq.ft. The tower has recently 


been opened to the church by the formation of an 
arch, so that its area may now very properly be 
included in statistics given of the building. 
Making Sir E. Beckett’s statement the basis of 
our calculation, the tower appears to contain 
about 784 superficial feet; these, if correct, 
being added to the 22,080, bring the total area 
not to the 24,015sq.ft. that are now claimed, but 
only to 22,864. St. Michael’s tower is certainly 
a magnificent one; but it is not strong enough to 
bear the weight of its own bells, nor is it large 
enough to bid St. Nicholas’s, Great Yarmouth, to 
‘come next.’ 

‘* Please permit me to mention that at the 
present time two portions of St. Nicholas’s 
Church are in the hands of workmen, who are 
engaged in restoration work that will entail an 
expenditure of about £3,000. Here there is an 
excellent opportunity afforded the ‘faithful in 
the land’ to offer willing aid in rescuing from 
time’s destructive hand the largest of the ‘ grey 
old churches’ we have inherited from our fore- 


fathers.’’ 
OEE —_—___——_—— 


SOCIETY OF ESTATE CLERKS OF 
WORKS. 


HE above society, which has now been 
established two years, held its first meeting 
out of London at the Globe Hotel, Plymouth, on 
August 26th, when the report stated that the 
assets of the society were considerably over the 
liabilities, and that the number of members was 
now 68, and of honorary members 92, a total of 
160. On the following day an excursion was 
made to Membland, the seat of Lord Revelstoke, 
his lordship providing a steamer to convey the 
visitors to and from Plymouth, conveyances to 
take them the nine miles of magnificent private 
drives along the cliffs, and on their return a 
luncheon of a recherché character, Mr. Adams, 
the agent of the estate, presiding. Mr. Adams, 
in afew brief remarks, stated that in his opinion 
moral support should be given the society by 
agents and others interested in landed estates 
joining as honorary members, as himself and 
Lord Revelstoke had done. Mr. Chapple, of 
Plymouth, eulogised the way in which Lord 
Revelstoke supported local interests, promoted 
the welfare of the neighbourhood, and lent a 
helping hand where help was needed. Mr. 
Crosbie, the clerk of works on the Membland 
estate, and Mr. Lavers, holding a similar position 
on an adjoining estate, conducted the party. On 
the following day a visit was made. to Mount 
Hdgcumbe, Mr. Perkins, Earl Mount-Edgcumbe’s 
clerk of works, accompanying the visitors ina 
drive round the island, from many points of 
which some splendid views are to be obtained. 
Afterwards the more interesting portions of the 
ancient mansion were visited and described. The 
first provincial meeting of the society was a 
decided success, members coming to join therein 
from so far distant as Yorkshire, Cheshire, and 
several of the Midland Counties. 


—— © 


CRIB FOUNDATIONS. 


OR the foundation of bridges and other 
structures under water, a timber crib is 
often sunk by excavating the material through 
openings, and thus causing the crib to sink. One 
of the most important instances of a crib founda- 
tion is that of the Poughkeepsie Bridge over the 
Hudson. The four river piers rest on cribs, the 
largest of which is 100ft. long by 60ft. wide at the 
bottom, and 40ft. at the top, and 104ft. in height. 
Baker, in his recent work on Masonry, describes 
the construction. Itis divided by one longitudinal 
and six transverse walls into fourteen compart- 
ments, through which the dredge worked. The 
side and division-walls terminate at the bottom 
by a 12in. by 12in. oak stick, which served asa 
cutting edge. The exterior and longitudinal 
walls are solid, of triangular cross-section for 
20ft. above the cutting edge, above which 
they were hollow. The gravel used to sink 
the crib was deposited in these hollow walls. 
The walls were tied to each other by the 
end and cross division walls, and each course of 
timber was fastened to the one below by inch- 
size bolts 30in. long. ‘The timber is hemlock, 
12in. square. The fourteen compartments in 
which the clam-shell dredges worked were 
10 by 12ft. in the clear. The cribs were kept 
level while sinking by excavating from first one 
and then the other of the compartments. Gravel 
was added to the pockets as the crib sank. When 
the hard bottom was reached, the dredging pockets 
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were filled with concrete ‘deposited under water 
from boxes holding a cubic yard each, and 
opened at the bottom by a latch and hip 
line. After the crib was in position the masonry 
was commenced in a floating caisson, which 
rested on the top of crib. Sometimes iron cylin- 
ders are sunk by dredging the material from the 
inside by an ‘‘excavator.’? The clam-shell 
dredge consists of two halves of a hemispherical 
shell which rotate; the shell descends by its 
weight into the soil, and in raising it the pull of 
the chain closes the two jaws and forms a bucket 
inclosing the material to be removed. 


Or 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Structural Mechanics, by R. M. Parxtyson, 
Assoc.M.I.0.E., is a small, well printed, and 
useful treatise on the mechanics of structures. 
Mr. Parkinson has been to a certain extent suc- 
cessful in supplying the requirements of the 
student, leading him from elementary to com- 
plicated problems. The order of the chapters 
follows a natural sequence. Thus, the first 
chapter furnishes the student with data, such as 
weights of materials, effect of heat, resistance to 
tension and compression, loads on roofs, floors, 
and bridges; the next enters into the subject of 
simple strains in girders and framed structures, 
these being exemplified by graphical methods, 
moments, and the method of sections. Practical 
examples follow with answers for the use of 
students. The other chapters treat of more 
complex forces, such as strain out of centre, 
tubes, torsion, deflection, symmetrical and un- 
symmetrical beams of iron, steel, and wood, 
moment of inertia, the principles of arches, 
and short and long columns, each having 
examples appended. One advantage of the 
treatment to the student who desires to 
learn the subject in a practical manner, is the 
short and concise statement of general principles 
or propositions which are then explained or 
worked out by means of simple equations, trigo- 
nometry, and mechanics. For example, the 
author very shortly and clearly explains the 
simple strains in a girder. The usual method of 
taking moments about the ends of beam to show 
that the sum of the reactions is equal to the 
weight, and the moment of resistance of the 
section of beam are simply explained, so that the 
relation of leverage to resistance is apprehended 
without having to follow several pages of alge- 
braic formule. Complex sections of girder are 
left for an after chapter, so that the student may 
acquire the elementary principles as he proceeds. 
The moment of resistance is next considered in 
relation to the position of the load. The effect 
of a distributed load is shown to be that 


half the weight acts at z from each abutment, 
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can be shown by a diagram, and these dia- 
grams are illustrated for different kinds of 
loading. The three methods of estimating 
straims—Ist, by the graphic method; 2nd, by 
moments ; and 3rd, by the method of sections — 
are explained in detail as applied to a roof truss, 
so that the student may thoroughly make himself 
master of each of these methods. We have no 
space to go further. Mr. Parkinson follows the 
same rule in the more advanced sections of his 
work. The diagrams are well selected, but the 
letters to them are rather too small to be read. 
This is certainly a pity. We can recommend 
the treatise as one of the best of its class. 


OO 


The largest block of stone yet quarried is claimed 
to have been produced at Vinalhaven, Maine. It 
has been cut out by the Bodwell Granite Company, 
and is ashaft 115ft. long and 10ft. square at the 
base, and is estimated to weigh 850 tons. Thecom- 
pany suggest that it would form an appropriate 
State monument to General Grant; but as yet the 
Maine Memorial Committee do not see matters in 
that light. 


On Thursday, the 29th ult., at the town hall, 
Hastings, Mr. J. T. Harrison, an Inspector of the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry into an 
application of the Town Council to borrow the sum 
of £2,252 for the lining and covering of the Halton 
reservoirs, £1,059 for the construction of a stone 
groyne at Eversfield-place, and £200 for works of 
sewerage in Silchester-road. The borough surveyor 
(Mr. P. Palmer) explained to the inspector the 
plans, and there was no opposition. 
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Builting Intelligence, 


ArmzEY, Lezps.—Foundation stones of a new 
Baptist chapel were laid at Carr Crofts, Armley, 
on Saturday. Itis being built in front of the 
former chapel, henceforth to be used as schools, 
from plans by Mr. Walter Henstock, of Batley, 
at a cost of £2,000. The chapel will be 60ft. by 
40ft., and will have galleries. The seating on 
the ground floor will be semicircular. An aisle, 
3ft. wide, will run on either side of the chapel. 
Immediately in front of the rostrum will be the 
Communion-table with baptistery sunk in the 
floor. By a special contrivance entrance will be 
effected to the baptistery from the two robing- 
rooms behind the rostrum, by going under the 
rostrum and direct into the baptistery. The 
organ chamber, which will be on the gallery floor 
level, will form a recess behind the rostrum, and 
will be 17ft. 6in. by 11ft. 4in. The walls will 
be constructed of Leeds red bricks, with ashlar 
dressings from the Gipton Wood Quarries. The 
style adopted is Classic, fully treated, and a 
small tower is provided in front. The whole of 
the internal woodwork will be of pitch pine 
varnished. The chapel will seat in all about 600 
people. The chief contractors are as follows :— 
Mr. W. W. Haley, Bramley, bricklayer and 
mason’s work; Messrs. Horshell and Heald, 
Ossett, carpenter and joiner’s work. 


BrrmincuamM.—The shell of the new Post- 
office is now completed, and, with one exception, 
the whole is now roofed in. The hoarding will 
soon be taken down, and the building will be 
opened in January next. We illustrated the 
Post-office in our issues of June 8, Aug. 31, and 
Sept. 21, 1888. Mr. Henry Tanner is the archi- 
tect, and Mr. Vickers, of Nottingham, the 
builder. His contract was upwards of £50,000, 
but the total cost of the buildings and fittings, 
exclusive of the land, will be between £65,000 
and £70,000. The structure will accommodate a 
staff of about 900 persons, the postal, money- 
order, and telegraphs being all brought under 
the same roof. ‘The two first-named departments 
will be in the front of the building towards New- 
street. The front hall will be about 80ft. by 
60ft., and 21ft. from floor to ceiling; and the 
public will have the centre of the floor at their 
disposal, counters being arranged on all four 
sides. A statue of Sir Rowland Hill will be 
placed in the middle of the floor. On the floor 
above, the postmaster’s office and offices for the 
chief clerk, the accountant clerk and his staff, 
will be situated. On a wing running along 
Hill-street the rooms in the sub-basement will 
be used for telegraph stores and for the pneumatic 
tubes. The parcel-post office will be the room 
above. This, as in all the other rooms in the 
administrative department, is lined with white 
glazed bricks. The letter-sorting room extends 
the whole length of the building, and is 207ft. 
by 45ft. The telegraph-instrument room, of 
like dimensions, will be on the top story. The 
top story on the Pinfold-street wing will be 
utilised for the storage of batteries, and below 
there will be offices for receiving night telegrams, 
a telegraph delivery room (25ft. by 30ft.), rooms 
for telegraph inspectors, linesmen, mail-cart men, 
and the telegraph engineer, and mechanics’ 
offices. The building throughout will be lighted 
with electricity. 


Dvniry.—The new Science and Art Museum 
and National Library of Ireland, was formally 
opened on Friday by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, who conferred Knighthood on the 
architect of the buildings, Mr. Thomas Newenham 
Deane. The buildings cover the site of the 
Leinster House, and have cost about £120,000. 
The style is that of Sansovino’s Library at 
Venice, and the departments include an art 
museum, a library for 800,000 books, school of 
art and lecture theatre seated for 500 persons. 
The arrangements of the collections in the 
museum is partly by subject and partly geo- 
graphical. There are rooms and galleries devoted 
to textiles, wood-carving, glass, china, furniture, 
music, and others devoted to the arts and indus- 
tries of Greece and Rome, Egypt and Assyria, 
India and Persia, and to those of the uncivilised 
nations of the world. Two rooms have been 
provided for the noble collection of antiquities 
made by the Royal Irish Academy. The museum 
also contains collections illustrative of the geo- 
logy of the country. A large use has been made 
in the construction of Irish stones and marbles. 
We gave a portrait and biography of Sir T. N. 


Deane in our issue of Feb. 23 last, and illustrated 
the Museum on Oct. 31, Nov. 14 and 28, 1884. 


Epinpurcu. — The new Free Church at 
Parson’s Green, Edinburgh, the erection of 
which is just about to be proceeded with, will 
occupy the corner of Portobello-road and Willow- 
brae-road, Piershill. The designs, which haye 
been prepared by Messrs. Sydney Mitchell and 


Wilson, Young-street, Edinburgh, show a build- 


ing in the D€corated style, consisting of naye, 
aisles, transepts, and apse, with a square battle. 
mented tower at the north-east corner, reaching 
to a height of about 70ft., and a slated spire 
rising from this tower to a further height of 40ft. 
The windows are mullioned with tracery. The 
principal entrance is towards the west, in a 
deeply-recessed porch, and in the vestibule a 
niche is provided for a bust of Mr. Smith, the 
founder. Interiorly the church is about 90ff. 
long, 40ft. wide, and it will seat about 500 
persons. Underneath the church will be a hall 
measuring about 60ft. by about 20ft., together 
with session-house, ladies’ room, lavatories, and 
heating chamber. The chamber, which will be 
constructed of Corncockle stone, will cost about 
£5,000. 


Prnzance.—The new swimming-baths, which 
have been in course of erection during the past 
year by the Penzance Public Baths Company at 
the western end of the Promenade, were opened 
a fortnight since by Mr. T. B. Bolitho, M.P. 
Mr. Oliver Caldwell, of Penzance, was the 
architect, and the contract was given to Messrs. 
Freeman, of Penryn. The bath itself is of 
concrete, and is 75ft. long by 28ft. wide. The 
wall next the sea is of granite. At the eastern 
end the depth of water is 7ft. Gin., and at the 
opposite end 3ft. Gin. It is filled by gravitation, 
the water flowing in when the tide rises, and 
being released when the tide is low. ‘There are 
twenty-two dressing- boxes, and in the winter the 
water will be brought up to summer temperature 
by a heating apparatus. 
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CHIPS. 


The Jubilee statue of the Queen, voted by the 
county of Worcester, and of which a foundation 
stone was laid by the Duke of Cambridge in August, 
1887, will be inaugurated in Worcester in the 
present autumn. 
and of more than full life-size, standing on the 
pedestal 23ft. above the ground level. The figure 
is by Mr. T. Brock, A.R.A., and her Majesty 
appears crowned and wearing a robe of State, hold- 
in her right hand the sceptre, and in her left 
supporting the orb. 


Several further additions are being made to the 
Mayor’s Chapel, College-green, Bristol, which has 
just been restored, from plans by Mr. J. L. Pearson, 
R.A. The new north transept has a window of 
noble proportions, 22ft. by 14ft., which has been 
filled with stained glass at the cost of Sir Charles 
Wathen, the Mayor. It was designed by Mr. 
Pearson, and is Early Decorated in character ; the 
subjects are incidents in the life of St. Mark, to 
whom the chapel is dedicated. A window in the 
north side of nave has been opened out, and is also 
filled with stained glass, at the expense of Sir Geo. 
Edwards, the subject being the Ascension. Both 
windows were executed by Mr. E. Horwood, of the 
Stained Glass Works, Frome Selwood, from designs 
by Mr. W. G. Bailey. A new brass lectern has also 
been given, 15th century in style. It has an 
octagonal base supported by four large claws, and 
the pillar is surmounted by a desk with open work. 
It was made by Messrs. J. W. Singer and Sons, 
Frome. 


A new Liberal Club has been erected in 
Bermondsey, and special attention has been paid to 
the ventilation, the extraction of the vitiated air 
being effected by the latest improved form of 
Messrs. Robert Boyle and Sons’ patent self-acting 
air-pump ventilator. 


The unveiling of the monument to Victor 
Emanuel at Civita Vecchia took place last week. 
The statue is by Httore Rudolfi, a pupil of the 
celebrated sculptor Monteverde. The figure of 
the king, leaning on his sword, is about 19ft. high. 
The base is of Baveno granite. 


The inventory of the personal estate of the late 
Mr. Henry Kennedy, stoneware manufacturer, 
Glasgow, and Gardenside, Uddingston, amounts to 
£44,641 6s, 8d. 


During the midsummer vacation much progress 
has been made with the internal fittings of the 
chapel which has been erected near the Queen’s 
Schools at Eton College from Sir A. W. Blomifield’s 
designs. The seats and wainscoting are of carved 
oak, and in accord with the style of the building, 
and a gallery is being constructed at the west end. 


It is of white Carrara marble, . 
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Frrgineeriig Motes. 


Lrverroot OverwEAD Ratway.—The Liver- 
pool Engineering Society paid a visit on Saturday 
afternoon to the Overhead Railway now in course 
of erection along the line of docks. Over forty 
members were present, among them being Mr. 
Hl. H. West, president, and Mr. F. Huddleston, 
president-elect. The party examined the plant 
and machinery which have been erected at the 
north end of the railway for the purpose of heat- 
ing, bending, and boring the flooring plates, all 
of which—and there will be thousands—are 
exactly alike. These plates are supported by the 
spans of iron that are placed along the outer edge 
of the erection, and which vary in length from 
50ft. to 100ft. ‘To place these great lengths of 
iron, weighing about 25 tons, in position, a 
specially patented gantry has been employed by 
Messrs. Ives and Barker, the contractors for the 
railway. This contrivance will project, lower, 
and fit a span in just over a quarter of an hour, 
and can be moved forward to repeat the operation 
in about the same time. The riveting of the 
spans, each one of which is sent along the viaduct 
ready to be dropped into its proper place, is done 
by Allen’s pneumatic riveter, which inserts rivets 
at arate of over 300 per hour. Progress at the 
rate of two, or even three, spans per day is being 
made. The permanent way is laid on longi- 
tudinal sleepers, as on the Metropolitan Rail- 
way. ‘The engineers are Sir Douglas Fox, Mr. 
J. H. Greathead, and Mr. Francis Fox, resident 
engineer. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undeniake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 

ions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PassmoRnE EDWABRDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) ‘To India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 63. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines, 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
ei can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 

sher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant 2 
or “Situations Wanted’? is One Sariuine for Twenty- 
your Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

‘Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
pu reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 

ion. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Donvexz Institute or ARCHITECTURE, SCIENCE, 
Anp Art.—A series of seven competitions have 
been arranged for next session, the prize in each 
case being of the value of two guineas. The 
subjects are, an Architectural Sketch and an 
Architectural Measured Drawing or Drawings. 
Both open to all apprentice architects in the 
counties of Forfar, Perth, and Fife; an Etching 
on Metal of any subject of an Architectural 
character ; a series of not fewer than four photo- 
graphs of any Architectural or Engineering 
subjects ; a Modelled or Carved Original Design 
of an Architectural or Decorative subject in any 
material; and a Sketch in any medium, from an 
Antique subject in the Dundee Art Museum of 
Casts. All these four classes are open to any 
competitor in Forfar, Perth, or Fife. The last 
class is for an Architectural or Engineering 
Drawing, open to the three counties already 
named. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., SQ Vib. Goa be 
LI., LI1., LIV., LVI., and LVIL. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be hadsingly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 

Bouruper. (We are not republishing them.) 


Recrivep.—R. H. W.—T. C. and Co.—F. M. R.—M. 
and M.—G. E. C.—S. §.—T. T.—F.—J. M.—H. and 
G.—W. R.—W. 8. and Co.—C. K.—F. H.—J. W. R.— 
AL bras Vea 


Tarvespondence, 


THE PROPOSED RE-BUILDING OF 
ST. CUTHBERT’S CHURCH, EDIN- 
BURGH. 

To the Editor of the Buitpine News. 


Srr,—It may be well that the citizens of Edin- 
burgh, and particularly those of the western 
district, should be appealed to (in the absence of 
other action) to guard the city’s «esthetic re- 
putation in this extraordinary matter, since it is 
they who are responsible for the good name and 
fair fame of their corner. It is they, therefore, 
who should be asked, in no uncertain way, to 
say whether they will suffer the time-hand of the 
dial of progress to be retarded or set back for a 
century by the carrying into effect of this re- 
building scheme. 

The promoters have already been appealed to 
through the valuable medium of your columns to 
act as any enlightened ‘‘lord of the manor”’ 
would who is desirous of improving and beautify - 
ing his demesne, by choosing the greatest of 
competing gains for the city. To the citizens 
themselves three questions need only be put— 
namely: Would an enlightened landowner re- 
morselessly shut up from his own and the public’s 
starved gaze a beautiful and elevating prospect, 
when (to put it mildly) it was open to him not 
to do so? Would he be likely to build (much 
more rebuild) an ecclesiastical, or any other 
edifice ‘‘in a hole’’ if he was not compelled to 
do so? Would he altogether disregard the 
eloquent protest of environment when resolving 
upon such a course ? 

Possibly a superficial view of the immobility 
of countenance with which the public seems at 
present to contemplate the matter might lead to 
the hasty conclusion that the esthetic horizon 
of the average citizen was bounded only by per- 


EO 


ARCH OLOGICAL. 


Sincurstrr. — The explorations which are 
being carried out on the site of the Roman city 
of Silchester, Hants, undér the personal direction 
of Mr. G. E. Fox, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
Mr. Mills Stevenson, and Mr. W. K. Forster, of 
the Society of Antiquaries, are being attended, 
says a correspondent of the Times, with satisfac- 
tory results. Until the present work was com- 
menced nothing was known of the great western 
gate of the city except its site; but the excava- 
tions have disclosed remains of this gate, under 
which passed the traffic along the main road 
through the Roman city. The roadway at the 
west gate was spanned by two arches. Among 
the massive fragments of the masonry uncovered 
is the impost of the gate, from which two arches 
Sprang, and the mouldings on one side are cut 
away in order to allow the doors to shut against 
it. There are two guard-rooms on each side ot 
the gate, those on the south being most perfect. 
The wall here has a thickness of 12ft., which 
decreases as it rises from the ground level, and it 
is backed by a great mound of earth. A paving 
of flints forms a pathway to the top of the 
mound. At the west gate a fragment of a fine 
Corinthian capital has been found, but it has no 
connection with the structure. Among the ob- 
jects found on the site is a large strip of iron 
pierced with nail-holes, which evidently bound 
the bottom of a door of the gate. A portion of 
an iron pivot has also been unearthed. A house 
has been excavated, and traces have been found 
of another large house. Between the two houses 
there is a considerable area of open ground. 

uring the excavations a large number of objects 
of antiquity have been unearthed. 
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sonal wants and necessities, suggesting almost 
the significance of the ancient interrogatory— 


‘‘Ts if nothing to you all ye that pass by?” 


One secret, however, of this indisposition to 
meddle with the matter is probably to be found 
in the answer returned to the writer by a mem- 
ber of the Cockburn Association (though not as 
such)—viz., ‘‘ That Dr. MacGregor was resolute, 
and it would be little use to oppose him in it’’— 


an opinion, flattering, no doubt, to the senior 


minister of St. Cuthbert’s, to regard him as ‘“‘a 


lion in the way’’ ; for when contemplating what 


was practically an interdict of the re-building 


proceedings by the law court, he could only ex- 
claim with unaffected resignation: ‘‘ It was not 
so to be!” Undoubtedly something like a desire 
to ‘‘let brotherly love continue’’ is at the 
bottom of this feeling. Nevertheless, it falls to 
be weighed against a great and serious drawback 
—the sacrifice of the fairest part of the city to 
sectarian purblindness and fetishism; for if the 
westhetic perception of the public is to be con- 
sidered circumscribed because of undemonstra- 
tiveness on their part in regard to it, it is much 
more certain that, in a large number of instances, 
the citizen is merged, or entirely lost, in the 
sectary, to the city’s great loss and detriment. 

It has been said that the power which per- 
ceives in such matters is that essential faculty of 
our nature, the sense of the beautiful. This 
eesthetic perception, however, viewed in relation 
to the proposal, has several points of interest. 
It was reported, for example, of an eminent 
Scottish Ritualist, lately deceased, that he had 
‘little or no sense of beauty, and hardly any 
appreciation of form, or colour, of architecture, 
or even of music.’’ Not less suggestive (in one 
who possesses ‘‘the accomplishment of verse ’’) 
was a certain ex-professor’s laudation of the 
ritualistic practices of St. Cuthbert’s, and the 
spectacle of the worthy professor straining at an 
unzsthetic (?) gnat in the middle of Princes- 
street (to him an esthetic enormity), while 
evincing a wonderful capacity to swallow this 
proverbial camel at the western end of it. 

But a graver instance still—because of the 
semi-official position taken—was the omission 
by the Cockburn Association of any reference to 
the subject in their report of July last, notwith- 
standing that a formal appeal was made to them 
upon it, and duly acknowledged by the secretary. 
Such an omission, without explanation, must 
have been regarded by many citizens with 
concern; while others may have wished for their 
withdrawal from a position which they appear to 
occupy before the citizens—in name only. 

The local Press can scarcely be expected to 
settle corner controversies, yet who shall say it 
has not been a misfortune to the city that 
Argus, with all his hundred eyes, has been 
unable to see any cesthetic blunder or perpetration 
in this proposal? The Scotsman’s daily vials are 
poured out regardless of the step. Its rival sees 
only shocking things in the desecration of the 
graves, though it went wonderful lengths in re- 
ceiving to its correspondence columns certain 
contributions of the writer’s on the esthetics of 
the subject; yet, when invited to press home 
this important and vital part of the question, 
quietly declined. The Evening Dispatch showed 
a glimmering of morning light in March last, 
when it said: ‘“‘It may be that the best thing 
they could do would be to remove to another 
site.”’ 

One other point fails to be noticed—viz. : The 
singular circumstance that there are those in the 
community whe regard the writer’s action in this 
matter as an uncalled for interference with 
private interests, &c. To such persons he will, 
of course, have little to urge that will be accept- 
able ; but there is one distinguished example in 
our midst, already referred to, whose utterances 
are usually received with respect by the public, 
and by virtue of which any appeal made to him 
may be regarded as made to reason rather than to 
unreason. This citizen, after observing that ‘‘ all 
excellence of every kind is a mean between too 
little and too much,’’ is responsible for the fol- 
lowing sentence (vide Scotsman August 13th) :— 

‘‘ Such is the constitution of things, that every 
good thing in excess becomes an evil, for two 
obvious reasons: first, because it becomes un- 
manageable, defying regulation and despising 
control; and, again, because in a various and 
complex social union of separate forces, which 
society means, no one force can put itself forward 
with exceptional potency without encroaching on 
the field and disturbing the action of some other 
equally legitimate force.”’ 
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It is necessary to inquire of the author if, 
with all his powers of differentiation, he is able 
to strike the mean between the position of the 
promoters of this proposal, on the one hand, in 
persevering with it, and that of the writer, on 
the other, in denouncing it. Or if he is not 
rather compelled to own that he is face to face 
with two alternate propositions, one of which 
must be right, and the other, therefore, wrong. 
In a word, as far as his mean is concerned— 

‘* That the difference is too nice, 

Where ends the virtue, and begins the vice.’’ 
The word ‘‘force,’’ as there used, calls for some 
definition, in so far as it is applicable to the 
sphere of human action. To include this re- 
building proposal under it, it follows that any- 
thing, however absurd, that is translatable from 
the abstract into the concrete is entitled to be 
called such; from the ball-play of the frolicsome 
child to the spent or bootless efforts of decrepi- 
tude. Stepping out of the field of human action 
intothat of Nature, wefind ‘‘exceptional potency’’ 
disturbing the action of ‘‘some other equally 
legitimate force,’’ and the weaker going to the 
wall. Again passing into the supernal field, the 
force which ‘‘moves mountains’’ is a reality, 
and may have to be calculated with. In brief, 
it is to be feared, there is more in heaven and 
earth than is dreamt of in this sage’s philosophy. 

Another class of citizens less easily reasoned 
with are those who characterise such action as 
that of ‘‘a heaven-born reformer, who, with 
much fuss and fluster, sets himself and others 
the task of disarranging and rearranging all 
about him, and telling everybody else his duty.”’ 
To such persons the writer can only reply that 
he is prepared for any responsibility which the 
position taken imposes, even to the extent of 
determining, if necessary, on which side the 
presumption may lie—whether on the part of the 
promoters in persevering with their proposal, or 
on. his own in denouncing it. 

These few additional observations, Mr. Editor, 
are offered at the present time, through the 
Rev. Dr. MacGregor having appealed, at Mid 
Calder, to the laity of the Established_Church to 
come forward, on patriotic grounds, and take the 
Disestablishment question out of the hands of the 
clergy, adding that ‘‘if they did so they would find 
for it a very speedy and very satisfactory con- 
clusion’’; and also for another reason—viz., 
that this rebuilding proposal, which apparently is 
but a simple question of city esthetics, may be 
something more—may even be symbolic of that 
larger controversy. The Rev. Dr. Scott, at 
same place, raised this two-fold reference in the 
following sentence: ‘‘They could not say,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that the Church was assailed because it 
was decrepit or useless.’”? Now, the following 
extract from the London Daily Chronicle of May 
last will show that there are at least two opinions 
upon that point ; and inasmuch as “‘ pictures are 
in the vision,” this rebuilding proposal must be 
regarded as a substantial witness of the probable 
truth of the opposite contention to that of Dr. 
Scott’s : — 

‘* We favour Disestablishment in Scotland also, 
because the intellectual paralysis which is creep- 
ing over the Kstablished Church clergy of Scot- 
land suggests that the Scottish Established Church 
is dying under our eyes slowly, but surely, for 
lack of ideas. It is, in truth, falling 
out of the march of mankind, because it 
lags behind the rest of Protestant Chris- 
tendom, floundering in a Serbonian bog 
of fossilised Calvinistic orthodoxy ; mumbling a 
Confession of Faith that is antiquated and out- 
worn, and offering as satisfying instruction to 
ardent minds the teaching of a school of Biblical 
criticism and theology that is’ almost prehistoric. 
Except in its pastoral relations, the Established 
Church of Scotland has ceased to be in touch with 
the life of the new generation, and it is not worth 
endowing as an agency of national culture and 
enlightenment.’’ Avupr ALTERAM ParrTEM. 


THE BEST BRICK AND TILE KILN. 


Sir,—Adverting to your issue of the 13th June, 
1890, in which ‘‘'U'he Best Brick and Tile Kiln ”’ 
is described, I request that you will kindly 
induce the writer of the article to furnish the 
following particulars :— 

1. How do the branch flues J J connect the 
several chambers with the main flue H? The 
sketch drawing is not clear on this point. 

2. In the fifth par. it is stated, ‘‘‘To avoid the 
necessity of rounding the corners of the kiln, I 
place the passages SSS in the end of the division 
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chamber, No. 6, and the passages 8'S’S’ in the 
corresponding wall of division or chamber 12.’’ 
An elevation of one of these walls, showing the 
openingsandasection through one of the passages, 
is required. 

3. Also a longitudinal section of the kiln, 
showing the openings W W W, and the dimen- 
sions of the kiln, or the scale to which it is 
drawn.—I am, &e., 

Henry Irwin, C.I1.E., 
Consulting Architect, Govt. of Madras. 


COTTAGE PLANS HALF-SOVEREIGN 
EACH. 


Srr,—I send you herewith a specimen of the 
sort of thing we have to put up with in this 
neighbourhood, cut from the Hucknall Star.— 
Lam, &c., VEO Sc AS 

Nottingham, Aug. 30. 


COTTAGE.—Plans prepared to pass the Local Board 
at 10s. per House. ————., Architect, High Pavement, 
Sutton-in-Ashfield. 


—— Eo 


CHIPS. 


Mrs. E. M. Barry, the widow of the late Profes- 
sor Barry, R.A., died on Friday, aged 55 years. 


A new créche in Accommodation-road, East 
Leeds, was opened by the Duke of Newcastle on 
Saturday. The building is of red brick, from 
designs by Messrs. Kelly and Birchall, of Leeds, and 
has cost £2,500. 


At the town hall, Eastbourne, on Friday, Mr. 
J. T. Harrison, C.E., Local Government Inspector, 
held an official inquiry in regard to the two loans, 
one for £3,300 for a new refuse destructor, and one 
for £500 for a scavenger and plant. Mr. Charles 
Tomes, borough surveyor, explained the proposals. 


Langley New Church, which has been erected at 
a cost of £5,000, is approaching completion, and the 
Bishop of Worcester has fixed Thursday, October 30, 
as the day for the opening and consecration of the 
edifice. The church is to be dedicated to St. Michael 
and All Angels. 


The memorial stones of a new Free Methodist 
chapel at Dosthill, near Tamworth, were laid on 
Friday. The chapel, which is being built by Messrs. 
Watton and Sons, of Tamworth, will accommodate 
about 120 persons. 


A park has been presented to Jedburgh by Mr. 
John Tinline, who has returned to the borough from 
New Zealand. It is known as Allerby Well Park, 
and is 123 acres in extent. 


Some months back Sir Edward Watkin arranged 
to connect the port of Connah’s Quay with his new 
Hawarden railway at the Dee Bridge, but from 
some cause the work was suspended, Operations 
have again commenced, and Mr. Johnson, the con- 
tractor, has put a great number of men on the work. 
The line will be a little over a mile in length. 


A new Wesleyan Chapel was opened last week 
at Heworth, near York. It has been built from 
designs by Mr. Ei. Taylor, of Stonegate, York, and 
is Perpendicular in style. The chapel is of brick ; 
the front of Scarborough yellow brick, with stone 
dressings. The chapel proper measures 44ft. by 
24ft., whilst the schoolroom, on the right, is 22ft. 
by 15ft., and is separated from the chapel by a 
partition. Mr. T. Rawling was the builder, and 
the cost was £1,800. 


The Methodist Free Church in Duke-street, 
Southport, has just been internally decorated at an 
expense of about £250, a new organ by Foster and 
Andrews, Hull, being erected, costing £700. 


Mr. John O. Scott, F.S.A., is erecting a large 
porch and cloister to St. Mary Abbot’s Church, 
Kensington, leadiag from the south-west doorway 
to the High-street. The building is being done by 
Mr. Thompson, of Peterborough. It is in stone, 
and harmonises with the church, which, for its 
tower and spire, ranks as one of Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
best works. 


The Midland Railway Company opened on Mon- 
day their Doe Lea extension line in Derbyshire. It 
is eight miles in length, and connects the Clowne 
and Teversal branches, thus forming another route 
from Chesterfield to Mansfield. 


The Duke of Edinburgh will unveil the monument 
which has been erected by national subscription on 
Plymouth Hoe as a memorial of British worthies 
who took part in England’s defeace against the 
Spanish Armada. The monument, which has been 
erected from designs by Mr. Herbert A. K. Gribble, 
of London and Plymouth, and was illustrated in 
our issue of May 4, 1888, is now so nearly com- 
pleted that the ceremony will take place during 
October. 


Mr. T. E. Collcutt is the architect of the new 
branch building for the City Bank about to be 
erected on an important site on Ludgate Hill. 


Supr. 6, 18008 
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QUESTIONS. 


[10362.] — Fire-proof Floor. —I am somewhat 
puzzled to know what is really a fire-proof floor. For a 
long time it has been stated that concrete is the best 
fire-resisting material, but now several patentees haye 


adopted interlocking bricks, or terracotta, as the most — 


suitable materials, merely employing concrete as a back- 
ing or core, presumably to strengthen or assist the 
former. Ihave seen a treatise or pamphlet written by 
Mr. Hyatt, in which he describes experiments made with 
concrete, which appear to settle the question entirely, to 
the effect that it will withstand almost any amount of 
heat. Ialsoread that a fire-proof floor should be a solid. 
mass, either of concrete or brick; but I noticed in the 
Buiipine News a week or two since an advertisement of 
a new system of flooring which sets forth a claim for 
superiority because the floor is divided into sections with 
an air space between—which is right? And would con- 
crete in floors expand, or contract, under excessive heat, 
or would they buckle or twist? And another point is, 
what about is the cost of concrete fire-proof floors com= 
pared with wood floors?’ Generally, what are the prin- 
ciples which should govern the construction of fire-proof 
floors, and what form of construction is the most 
economical in cost, efficiency considered !—F. T. 8.4 


[10363.]— Testing Lightning Conductors.— 
I want to test with a galvanometer a lightning-conductor 
upon a country house; but as there are no gas or water 
mains at hand, I am at a loss to know how to make the 
earth connection with the test-wire. 
readers kindly inform me how, under the circumstances, 
I am to find a good earth-pole so as to complete the 
circuit and ascertain the true resistance of conductor !— 
Herpert Pick. 


(10364. ]—Estimating.—I should be pleased if any- 
one could inform me of a good textbook on this subject. 
One dealing with methods enabling quantities to be 
priced when the p.c. of materials and labour are known, 
without the aid of ‘‘ price books.’? I haye one such as 1 
mean, “‘ Estimating,” published by Batsford in 1883, but 
think there must be one of a later date, and treating the 
matter rather more exhaustively.—T. W. C. HE. 


[10365.)—Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination. — 


—What books are the best to prepare for examination 
in sanitary inspection ?—W. Evans. 


[10366.]—Enforcing Completion of Contract, 
—Where employer and builder have got across, and the 
latter is required to do certain minor matters to complete 
his department, but refuses, saying he has done enough, 
and the work to be executed, if done at all, will have to 
be carried out by someone else, even if charged against 
him ; what course should be taken by the architect, who, 
after offering the proprietor two alternatives, either to 
give the contractor notice, that if he does not complete 


the work stated within so many days, he will employ — 


someone else, and charge contractor with same; or deduct 
the items in getting out final account (according to 
schedule of prices.) The employer replies that the 
alternatives do not meet his wishes, as he is determined 
the work shall be completed according to contract by the 


contractor, and does not intend paying balance until it is 


certified complete by architect.—PERPLEXED. 


[10367.] - Strains in Roof.—How are the strainsin 


a framed structure, such as a roof, determined by the 
method of sections ?—G. 


[10368.}—Portland Cement.—Will some practical 
reader give a specification for Portland cement in which 
its fineness, tensile strength, and other qualities are 
stated? What are the tests !—Cierk or Works. 


[10369.]—How to render Brick Walls Imper- 
vious.—Is there any cheap solution for using over walls 
that admit wet? An answer will oblige.—A. L. 


{10370.]—Fences.—Is there not a rule that directs 
how a wooden fence is to be put up between two owners ¢ 
On which side of the rails should the hoarding or pales 
be placed !—In Dousr. 


[10371.]— Coulomb’s Theory of Retaining 
Walls.—Will any reader explain the nature of this 
theory ?—ENGINEERING STUDENT. 


REPLIES. 


[1°344.] —Coke-Breeze Concrete.—For lime coal 


read ‘‘ lime core.’’—C, F. M. 


(10350. |—Spires : their Design.—“ Cyrus” should 
communicate with Messrs. Fambrini and Daniels, of 
Lincoln, as to his third question.—J. D. 


[10352.]—IModelling.—‘‘ A. D. W.’”’ should write to 
“ Modellers,”’ 69, Canwick-road, Lincoln, who will supply 
the information he requires.—J. D. 


[10354.] Steps to Chancel and Altar.— Top 
step under altar should be 2ft. 9in. or 3ft., two next steps 
2ft. 3in. each, room for passing takes from 3ft. 6in. to 
4ft.; rail, if any, is best on a step centring about 6in. in 
from edge, kneeling step at least 18in. wide, communi- 
cants’ platform 4ft. Gin. or 5ft., to admit of passing with- 
out disturbing kneelers. Three steps down to space 
between choir-stalls, and about four more to nave floor 
raises the number to 12, which at a rise of 6}in. places 
altar at sufficient height for dignity without sacrificing it 
by fussiness. Less dimensions than aboye render genu- 
flection difficult without improprieties. Priest’s knee 
should not scrunge the altar frontal, and his toe should 
not slip off the top step. The servers should not smash 
their knee on the edge of the footpace, or graze their 
insteps on the next step. Administrants should not be 
compelled to mount the next step to let assistants pass. 
Communicants should not be jostled or have their feet 
disturbed by passers-by. Where less room is allowed and 
more steps are introduced and deeper risers are provided, 
or overhanging treads, the apparent dignity may be dis- 
counted by positive inconvenience. ‘Io genuflect, the 
body should be vertical throughout the operation—the 
left knee being lowered to the ground beside the right 
ankle, Taller people require more room than shorter 
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ones for this; but where room is insufficient itis better to 
omit the step than to entail a lasting annoyance.—H. W. 

[10359.]—Intercepting Chamber.—‘ Gordon’s” 

about the best. Fix it in the area and carry up a shaft 
from same to the level of the back of footpath, finished 
with a conical top.—C. J. K., Acton. 

(10359.] -_Intercepting Chamber.—A “ Young 
Architect ’’ asks where is the best place in the front area 
of a house for placing ‘‘ the intercepting chamber.’? He 
forgets to ask first, is an intercepting chamber really 
necessary ? There ought to be an intercepting trap placed 
on the line of the drain in the area, but it is not always 
necessary to place this trap inside a chamber. In many 
cases, especially where the trap is only about 2}ft. deep 
or so, it isa pure waste of money to build a chamber 
round it. The money so spent would often be better 
laid out on some provision for simply ventilating the 
parlour or bedroom. The intercepting trap should be 

outside of the wall of the house with provision for 
access easily to it ; but its fresh-air inlet may be some feet 
away from the trap as most suitable. The trap used 
should be one that will readily show any water falling 
into it when any sanitary appliance in the house is used. 
Tf a ‘‘ Young Architect” has read Hellyer’s and 
Buchan’s books on plumbing and house-drainage, he 
should be able to choose the style of trap he wants.— 
W. P. Bucuay. 


SO 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


Giascow.—On the occasion of the annual official 
inspection of the parks on Wednesday week, the 
Doulton Fountain on the Green, and the Steven 
Fountain, in Cathedral-square, were inaugurated. 
The first-named fountain, which was formally pre- 
sented by Sir Henry Doulton, has been erected mid- 
way between the Court-houses in Jail-square and 
Nelson’s Monument. The whole is in terracotta, 
and for size and elaboration of treatment it is with- 
out precedent. The style is that of Francis I. The 
circle of the outer basin-rim is 70ft. in diameter, the 
pedestals, of which there are twenty four, making 
the total width still greater. On eight of the 
pedestals large vases are placed. Highteen feet from 
the ground is a large basin curving out to a diameter 
of 22ft. Below this, within four main arches, are 
four large groups representing the Colonies, and 
between them, four intermediate niches, the open- 
ings of which are filled with tracery. Above this 
basin and supported on a terracotta structural dome 
rises a superstructure. Around the central shaft are 
four niches for statues, and bracketed out above 
them is a wide projecting cornice. Seated above 
this, in the divisions formed by four pierced screens, 
are four female figures, holding vases from which 
water is pouring. The screens terminate below an 
enriched pedestal which supports a statue of the 
Queen. The total height is 46ft. With the exception 
ot the four figures pouring water, which are of a 
purely decorative character, the scheme of sculpture 
is arranged to represent the Empire. All the figures 
are above life-size. On the base of the fountain are 
modelled the arms of the city of Glasgow. The 
design and working drawings of the whole erection 
have been furnished by Mr. A. BE. Pearce (designer 
to Doulton and Co.), and the modelling has been 
carried out by a staff of artists under the supervision 
of Mr. W. 8. Frith. The fountain was originally 
erected at the Glasgow Exhibition, 1888.—The spray 
fountain which Messrs. M‘Dowall, Steven and Co., 
of the Milton Iron Works, have presented to the 
city, was also a feature of the Glasgow Exhibition, 
and was handed over to the Lord Provost by Mr. 
Hugh Steven. It is 20ft. 3in. high, and 28ft. 6in. 
in diameter. There are three basins, the largest of 
which, cast in one piece, is enriched with carved 
work. The second basin is in the form of a gigantic 
shell ; and the third is plainer than the others. The 
ground basin has a concrete bottom, and there are 
a couple of drinking fountains. The ornamentation 
over the whole erection is illustrative of marine life, 
vegetable and animal. There are about 100 jets, 
which are fed by taps from the outside. 
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Mr. F. W. Hunt, of York-place, W., is the 
architect of a new branch bank at High-street, 
Kensington, for the London and Westminster Bank. 
Mr. B, E. Nightingale is the builder. 


After enlargement of the Wesleyan Chapel at 
Mansfield it was reopened on Sunday. The altera- 
tions consist of taking into the chapel the vestries at 
the rear and removing the organ, and accommoda- 
tion is now provided for 1,000 persons. The work 
has been carried out by Mr. William Eaton, of 
Derby, from plans prepared by Mr. John Wills, at 
a cost of about £700. 


The Whitwell Steam Sawmills, Whitwell-road, 
Plaistow, owned by Messrs. Matheson and Co., 
timber merchants and builders, were gutted by fire 
on Friday. The workshops and sawmills and a 
large zinc shed were totally destroyed. The damage 
is estimated at £2,000. 


Sir Frederick Abel, the President of the British 
Associution for the year, in his inaugural address at 
Leeds on Wednesday evening, said the greatest 
strides made by science since the Association last 
met in Leeds in 1858, had been in electricity, and 
sketched the more recent developments and appli- 
cations of that agent, 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Re F. G. Heztmorze.—A first meeting was held 
last week, the bankrupt being described as late of 
Paternoster-row, and elsewhere, surveyor. He 
returns his liabililities at £1,749, and estimates that 
he has a surplus of £1,340. It appears that the 
debtor previously failed about nine years since, and 
obtained his discharge; he has since been engaged 
in other occupations, and has no fixed employment 
at the present time. He has also been a coal and 
tea dealer and a solicitor’s clerk, and has carried 
on a Home for Waifs and Strays, which, however, 
was stopped by the Charity Organisation Society. 
The resolution was passed, and the Official 
Receiver will wind up the proceedings. 


Wuat is A Bortpinc?—A case otf interest to 
builders and advertisement contractors was heard 
at the Sunderland Police-court last week, which 
arose under the Sunderland By-Laws. Latterly, a 
company, known as the Sunderland Advertising 
Company, have erected hoardings in various parts 
of the town, which are now covered with trades- 
men’s posters, and William Carter Slaughter, 
manager for the company, was charged with 
having erected a new wooden building contrary to 
the Borough by-laws, as a test case. The town 
clerk, Mr. Bowey, said the erection in question was 
at the north end of Toward-road, adjoining the 
Victoria Hall. It was from 13ft. to 19ft. high, and 
externally was used for advertising purposes, and 
internally as a joiner’s shop. There was no roof, but 
he did not think it could be contended that an erection 
was not a building because it had no roof. Similar 
constructions had been erected in other parts of the 
town. Mr. Taylor, surveyor, said that each side of 
the building was 66}ft. long. Before the date of 
the alleged offence there was a fence of about 7ft. 
high round the space where the present erections 
now stood. No plans were submitted to the 
Corporation for the building. Cross examined: 
The previous wooden walls were used as an 
advertising station. Bills were posted on the east 
side. In some parts 5ft. and in others 11ft. had 
been added to the old fence. The shed which was 
now used as an office was there before, and the 
place was used as a stonemason’s yard. For the 
defence, Mr. Strachan contended that this was not 
a building; and, secondly, if it was a building, it 
was not a new building. His clients felt that they 
must resist this action, because it was only one 
pbuilding out of a number. Walls, roofs, and 
chimneys were required for a building, and this 
had neither roof, chimney, nor floors. He contended 
that plans were not required for this erection. It 
had never been decided yet that a wall was a build- 
ing by any court. He thought that this erection 
could not by any stretch be termed a building. The 
town clerk contended that a wall was a building 
if it was erected higher than was necessary for a 
boundary wall. In reply tothe Bench, Mr. Bowey 
said there was no fixed height for a boundary wall. 
Their Worships had to use their own judgment. 
Mr. Bowey said that for boundary walls the 
Corporation had plans put before them. After 
retiring, the magistrates said their decision was that 
the erection was a new building, and fined the 
defendant 10s. and costs. Notice of appeal was 
given. 


CHARGE AGAINST A Town SurvEeyor.— Walter 
Horne, late town surveyor of Worthing, who was 
summarily dismissed by the Local Board a short 
time since, appeared at the police-court on Friday 
to answer two charges of feloniously stealing money 
belonging to his former employers, and was com- 
mitted for trial to the Quarter Sessions and admitted 
to bail. It was the duty of the accused to prepare 
weekly wages-sheets, and to obtain a cheque for the 
gross amountand make the necessary disbursements. 
Evidence was given that on four occasions, only a 
portion of the cartage money was paid, the balance, 
about £36, being appropriated. Theaccused reserved 
his defence. 

OO Oo 


At a meeting of the Wedgwood Institute Com- 
mittee on Monday, Messrs. Ford and Slater sub- 
mitted plans for an enlargement of the building, at 
an estimated cost of £3,000. The plans, which were 
adopted by the committee include the provision of 
accommodation for technical classes. 


A new Girls’ Home has been erected at Forest 
Hill, and special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation, the extraction of the vitiated air being 
effected by the latest improved form of Messrs. 
Robert Boyle and Son’s patent self-acting air-pump 
Macncarin and fresh air admitted by their improved 
air inlets. 


At the Trades Union Congress on Wednesday, a 
resolution was passed, after much discussion, con- 
demning the system of contracts by schedule adopted 
by the Government and other public bodies, as being 
conducive to low wages and other evils, and the 
Parliamentary Committee were instructed to obtain 
the insertion of a clause in all contracts prohibiting 
sub-letting and the giving of contracts to any firm 
which did not pay the recognised Union rate of 
wages of the respective localities. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Bristot.—The works which have been in progress 
for the Bristol Water Company at Barrow, four 
miles from Bedminster Bridge, during the last four 
years will be completed in three months time. The 
new works comprise a storage reservoir, four filter 
beds, and a filtered water tank. The highest 
number of men engaged was 950; now there are 
only about 200 on the ground. The old Bridg- 
water Road ran almost through the centre of what 
will be the new reservoir, and its course has been 
diverted to the south for three-quarters of a mile. 
The storage capacity of the new reservoir will be 
520 million gallons of water, and the deepest water 
will be 55ft. The water for this tank will come 
from Chewton Mendip, and a 30in. main has been 
laid for the purpose of carrying it. At Chelvey 
two wells are being sunk, and some of the water 
from them will also be pumped up into this 
reservoir. There are to be two 24in. mains from 
Barrow to the Victoria reservoirs at Clifton. One 
of them has been laid as far as Bristol Bridge, and 
connected with the main laid from Sherborne 
spring, near Chewton Mendip; the other has been 
laid a part of the distance only. The four new 
filter beds and the filtered water tank are complete. 
The cost of the filters has been about £30,000; the 
expenditure on the reservoir will be about £150,000. 
The engineers are Messrs. John Taylor and Sons, 
27, Great George-street, Westminster, and the 
superintending engineer is Mr. George Gooch ; the 
ome’ is Mr. Thomas Oliver, of Horsham, 

ussex. 


CLONMEL WATERWORKS AND SEWERAGE.—The 
Town Council of Clonmel, in Ireland, lately adver- 
tised two separate open competitions for the best 
schemes for the waterworks and sewerage of the 
town. Aneminent London engineer was engaged 
as assessor, and acting on his advice the committee 
have unanimously declared the schemes drawn out 
by Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., Angle-row, Notting- 
ham, to be the best in both competitions. The 
Town Council this week decided to carry out the 
waterworks at once, under Mr. Radford’s superin- 
tendence. In the waterworks scheme Mr. Radford 
proposes to bring the water by gravitation from a 
mountain stream at Glenmorgan, having a water- 
shed of 1,700 acres, the intake being situate about 
three miles from the town. The population to be 
supplied is 12,000, and the estimated cost of the 
engineering works is £11,000. In the sewerage 
scheme Mr. Radford proposes to lay new pipe 
sewers in every street, the sewage being brought 
down to the outfall works by gravitation. The 
estimated cost of the engineering works is £8,000. 


THE DisposaL OF THE SEWAGE OF LONDON ON 
THE Maprin Sanps.—At the Sanitary Congress at 
Brighton on Thursday of last week, a paper was 
read on this subject by Mr. Richard T. Grantham, 
M.Inst.C.H., who proposed to reclaim a large 
proportion of the Maplin Sands, and to distri- 
bute the sewage of London over the reclaimed 
surface. He feared that if the chemicals now used 
did not sufficiently clarify the sewage, the discharge 
at Hole Haven would cause as great a nuisance 
to the river there as it had done higher up. He 
therefore proposed to conduct the sewage away to 
the Maplin Sands as more advantageous than the 
alternative of utilising it on Canvey Island, in being 
further removed from any seaside resort, being 
larger, and in course of time making an addition to 
the agricultural area of the country, instead of 
absorbing any part of it. The surplus excavation 
for the culvert would be utilised in forming the 
enbankments of the area of the Sands proposed to 
be reclaimed, which was estimated at 10,000 acres. 
The cost was estimated at £4,500,000 exclusive of 
purchase of land. 
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The Duke of Clarence and Avondale has arranged 
to open the Liverpool Royal Infirmary, which has 
been erected from Mr. Waterhouse’s designs at a 
cost of over £100,000, on Wednesday, the 29th of 
October next. 


At the meeting of the Dundee Parochial Board on 
Tuesday, it was resolved to build a hospital for the 
sick poor on the ground behind the Hast Poorhouse. 
The hospital is to accommodate 300 persons, and the 
cost is estimated at £16,000. 


At the Inverness Dean of Guild Court on Mon- 
day a warrant was granted for the erection of a 
new church for the Free North congregation in 
Bank-street, Inverness. The new building, which 
is to be erected from designs by Messrs. Ross and 
Macbeath, will cost £8,000, and will give accom- 
modation to 2,000 worshippers. 


Another of the windows on the south side of 
Emmanuel Church, Weston-super-Mare, has been 
filled with stained class. The subject is ‘‘ Christ 
Walking on the Sea, and Peter Hssaying to go 
to Him.’”? The window has been executed by 
Messrs. Joseph Bell and Sons, of College Green, 
Bristol. 
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Tue death has been announced of Mr. John 


Belcher, F.R.I.B.A., of 7, Brunswick-square, W., 
the senior member of the firm of J. and J, Belcher, 
of Adelaide-buildings, London Bridge. 


offices and warehouses, and also country mansions. 


He had served on the council of the Institute, of 
which he became a Fellow in 1856, and was also 
for some time member of the Board of Examiners 


appointed under the provisions of the Metro- 
politan Building Act. 


ago. He has passed away at the age of seventy- 
three. 


Mr. Banister F.ercuer, 

succeeded Mr. Robert Kerr as 
Architecture at King’s College, 
endeavouring to form an architectural and 
building museum at that College. Casts are 
being made of good examples otf Egyptian, 
Classic, Gothic, and Renaissance work, while 
specimens of building materials, sanitary appli- 
ances, and models are being brought together all 
labelled with the names of the manufacturers and 
prices affixed. The new session will be opened 
on Friday evening, Oct. 3rd, by a free public 
lecture, to be given by Prof. Fletcher, entitled 
‘‘ Architecture: the Pleasure Derived from its 
Study.’’? In the corridor adjoining the lecture 
room the Worshipful Company of Carpenters are 
fitting up cases for the reception of models of 
roofs, floors, framing and joists, and for books, 
which will form a branch of their reference and 
lending library, now exhibited at their hall in 
London Wall. The Carpenters’ Company are 
also spending £600 from MHarben’s Gift in 
building a room at King’s College for the classes 


in wood-carving about to be conducted under 
their auspices by Messrs. Barnes, Curran, and 
Howard, all practical wood-carvers, and £150 in 


improvement to the carpenters’ workshop at the 
College. 


THREE important autumn exhibitions of pictures 
have been opened this week in Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester respectively. That in the 
first named city, organised as usual by the Royal 
Birmingham Society of Artists, and to which the 
public were admitted on Monday, is stronger in 
elements of popular attention than any previous 
display brought together there, many of the works 
having, as a matter of course, already been seen 
at Burlington House, in the Regent-street or 
Bond-street Galleries. A marsh landscape from 
Yarmouth, I.W., by Henry Moore; J. C. Hook’s 
‘‘ Breakfast for the Porth”; E. A. Water- 
house’s ‘‘Mariamne,’’ hung at the Academy 
three years since; W. B. Richmond’s dreamy 
composition, shown at the New Gallery this 
summer without a title, and now named ‘“‘ Venus 
and Anchises’?; the ‘Sandah,’? by Hagnes 
Williams; and portraits by Luke Fildes and 
the Hon. John Collier of their wives, and that 
of Cardinal Manning by W. W. Oulegss, are 
among the more prominent works. At the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, Frank Dicksee’s 
‘Redemption of Tannhiuser,”’ Leighton’s 
‘Bath of Psyche,’ Oollier’y ‘Death of 
Cleopatra,’’ and Albert Moore’s ** Moonlight”? 
are the most conspicuous features recently seen 
at the Academy. Sir Arthur Clay’s immense 
and glaring work, ‘The Court of Criminal 
Appeal,’’ which we criticised in May last when 
on view at the Grosvenor; Solomon’s “ Hip- 
polyte’’?; Herkomer’s versatility is shown by 
a portrait and landscape; and among the rest 
Messrs. Stanhope Forbes, Alfred Parsons, and 
Anderson Hague are well represented. The 
large water-colour room hag been hung with 
self-coloured sacking, with a frieze and dado of 

‘terracotta, and on this surface some of the prin- 
cipal pictures are arranged irregularly, with wide 
vacant spaces between. The Manchester Ex- 
hibition opened at the City Art Gallery on 
Tuesday, and is also a good show. Orchard- 
son’s picture of himself, painted for the Uffizi 
Gallery; Logsdail’s ‘Lord Mayor’s Show’’; 
“A Poor Catch,” by Napier Hemy; ‘‘The 
Youthful Jesus,’’ by Holman Hunt ; landscapes 
gabe mg J Fai Reid, and David Murray ; 
and portraits ildes (Mrs. Agnew), Wells 
and Collier are the chief ae eae 


He was 
an uncompromising Classic architect, and had for 
many years a large practice in the centre of City 


Soon after being joined 
in partnership by his son, he relinquished active 
participation in work owing to the impaired 
state of his health, and retired just twenty years 


who recently 
Professor of 
London, is 
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Tue Town Council of Edinburgh are econo- 
mising the expenditure on the maintenance of 
Last year ending in May the committee 
estimated they would require for their work a 
They actually spent a sum of 
The com- 
mittee estimate that for this year they will 
require £43,115, an amount showing a further 
This 
reduction is due to a general retrenchment, 
especially that for the estimated work. While 
adjusting the estimates the committee authorised 
their convener, Councillor J. C. Dunlop, to adopt 
two new systems in the carrying out of their 
Dissatisfaction having been caused 
by the use of sand foundations and gravel joints 
in the causewaying of the streets, a solid concrete 
foundation is now to be adopted, and is used in 
The other new 


streets. 
sum of £50,830. 
£47,190, thus saving over £3,000. 


reduction of expenditure of about £7,000. 


operations. 


English and Continental towns. 
system to be adopted is the paving of level streets 


with wood. The convener of the committee is 
greatly in favour of the use of wood, and the 
London system of paving with this material and 
concrete foundations and cement joints will be 


followed. 


Tur United Asbestos Company have received 
the following letter from the lessee of the Queen’s 
Theatre, Manchester:—‘‘ You are aware, no 
doubt, that my theatre has just been destroyed 
by fire, which gave me a practical test of your 


Asbestos ‘ Victor’ Metallic Fireproof Curtain, 
put in some time ago. 


as big a wreck as the other.”’ 


curtain has been severely and practically tested, 
and justifies the claim of the company as to its 
fireproof character. 
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Tenders were laid before the Chelmsford Town 
Council. on Wednesday week for painting the 


market pens. The highest was £65, and the lowest 


£21. 


The Royal Infirmary, Wigan, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 


Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, 
of Manchester. 


Mr. J. Powell, J.P., died at his residence, West- 
wood, Harrogate, on Friday. The deceased gentle- 


man, who was in his 77th year, had carried on an 


extensive business as a land agent and surveyor. 


He was Past-President of the North of England 
Surveyors’ Institute, and had been agent for the 
Roundell family for the neighbourhood of Ripley 


and Harrogate for over fifty years. 
The reservoir by which the local board of Castle- 


ford supplies the town and district with water by 


gravitation was suddenly emptied on Monday, it is 
supposed by the percolation of the contents through 
the sandstone bottomintoa disused colliery working. 
Fortunately it was possible to supply the neigh- 
bourhood with a direct service from the pumps, 
and also to connect, in case of necessity, should a 
fire break out, with the Wakefield mains. 


On Friday special services were held in St. 
Matthew’s parish church, Ipswich, to celebrate the 
unveiling of the new east window. The work has 
involved the putting in of new masonry, and the 
window is now a well-proportioned five-light 
structure, with tinted cathedral glass in four of the 
lights, and a stained-glass representation of Christ 
seated in glory in the centre. The stained-glass 
work was executed by Messrs. Ward and Hughes, 
London, whilst the masonry has been carried out 
by Mr. T. Thwaites, builder, Ipswich. - The cost of 
the work was £125. 


The town council of Plymouth have accepted 
tenders, amounting in all to £2,400, from two local 
firms of builders, for alterations to the Guildhall, 
in accordance with plans prepared by Messrs. 
Hine and Odgers, of Plymouth. 


The town of Castle Douglas, N.B., is about to be 
sewered in accordance with plans prepared by Mr. 


James Barr, of West Regent-street, Glasgow. The T 


local board have accepted for the execution of the 
work the tender of Mr. Pearson, of Kilmarnock, at 
£2,600, being the lowest of nine sent in, and £83 
below Mr. Barr’s estimate. 


The Suffolk Institute of Archeology held their 
autumnal meeting in Ipswich on Wednesday week, 
when the Museum, Town Hall, and many of the 
churches were visited. On the following day the 
members united with the Essex Archeological 


Society in a joint meeting at Harwich and Dover- 


court, 


Although for a long time 
the extent of the fire on one side of the curtain 
was so great that it must have been red-hot, it 
remained intact, and the stage was saved and the 
stage stock uninjured. Had it not been for the 
curtain, this part of the theatre would have been 
This was the first 
occasion on which a ‘‘ Victor’? metallic drop 
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WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


DunpEE.—The masons are still on strike. At a 
meeting of the men it has been resolved that before 
they resumed work a written agreement must be 
drawn up and signed by representatives of the 
masters and men to the effect that the wages should - 
be 73d. an hour for hewers and 8d. an hour for 
paler these rates to be paid till the Ist of April, 
1891. 


CovEntRY.— The strike has closed, the men 
having recommenced work on the understanding 
that the masters will refer the question of adyance 
to arbitration. 


House - Painters’ AND Decorators’ GRiny- 
ANCES.—A mass meeting, attended by some 4,000 
persons, was held on Sunday afternoon in Hyde 
Park, in'support of the House-Painters’ and Decora- 
tors’ London and Counties Trade Society, to arouse 
the painters and decorators to the need of com- 
bining, and also for the purpose of denouncing ‘‘ the 
mischievous introduction of sweating by unprin- 
cipaled employers, which has reduced the trade to 
its present pitiable plight.’? 


Stroup.—The carpenters and joiners of Stroud 
are taking preliminary steps to combination. There 
is just now considerable activity in the building 
trade of the district. New schools for boys, a 
school of art and museum, and a new hospital 
wing are in progress, or about to be commenced, 
and houses are going up in several quarters. 
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The town council of Stafford adopted on Tuesday 
plans for public baths prepared by the borough 
surveyor. The baths will be built near Green 
Bridge, and are estimated to cost £6,000. 


Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A., is the architect of the 
new Vaudeville Theatre rebuilding in the Strand, 
and Messrs. Hall, Beddall, and Co. are the con- 
tractors. 


A pastoral staff was presented to the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, at the Diocesan Conference at Oswes 
yesterday (Thursday). It is of silver gilt, jewelled 
and enamelled in parts. It bears the arms of the 
See, and an engraved inscription in Welsh. 


The twin churches of St. Breage and St. Germoe, 
in West Cornwall, are undergoing restoration ; the 
contractor for both being Mr. James Julian, of 
Truro. In the former church a coffin was discovered 
under the floor, which was shown by the inscription 
on the plate to be that of the Mrs. Margaret 
Godolphin eulogised in Evelyn’s biography. ‘An 
altar tomb is to be built over the grave, on which 
the epitaph and family arms will be reproduced. 


ST 
Holloway’s Pills are specially adapted for the 


young and delicate; their gentle and purifying action ranks them 
above all other medicines. In indigestion, neryous affections, gout, 
and rheumatism these Pills have achieved for themselves uniyersat 
fame. They expel allimpurities from the blood, and thus restore 
cheerfulness and yigour. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY {*civex. 
STRODE & 60, &: Quer Giteonyara’ eo, LONDON, 


New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS. 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the. 
greatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand 
Orders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 25, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE —The Stone 
from these Quarries is known as 
the ‘‘ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 


Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline mature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and every information given, on epptoaee to CHARLES 
RASK and SONS, hae Ss) i i Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 


London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Crayen-street, Strand, W.C, 
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SUB-CONTRACTING AND PIECE- 
WORK. 


HE Trade Union Congress, which has 
been busy at Liverpool and has dis- 
cussed a number of questions, appears not to 
haye accomplished much in settling the 
disputes that at present diyide masters and 
men. Protests have been made condemning 
the system of Government contracts, which 
are no doubt subversive of public interest 
and degrading to labour ; the letting of large 
works to ‘‘sweating”’ firms, contracting by 
schedule, which conduces to cheap labour, 
sub-letting and other matters, but the 
speakers have in some of these cases been 
confounding their abuse with the things 
themselyes. Take, for instance, sub-con- 
tracting. .It was strongly objected to by 
the trade unions. Why? Because it en- 
couraged piecework, and led to an unequal 
rate of wages. But does it not hold 
out to the able worker and craftsman 
a position which he cannot obtain in 
any other way ? Those who protest against 
sub-contracting do so on the ground that the 
sub-contractor ‘‘searches all over the country 
for the swiftest hands, and pays them more 
than the proper rate of wages, thus leading 
other workmen, who are paid less, to scamp 
the work.” But how can this inequality be 
ayoided? We cannot bring men all to one 
dead-leyel of intelligence and productive 
skill. Sub-contracting has no doubt its weak 
side in the eyes of the general contractors, 
and the recent deputations from the London 
United Building Trades Committee to the 
Council of the Institute show how strongly 
the trades hold to the traditions. As our 
readers know, three propositions were then 
made. Architects were inyited first to insert 
in the conditionsof contract that the contractor 
is not to be allowed to sub-let any portion of 
the work; second, that all the labour em- 
ployed is to be of the best quality ; and, third, 
that the contractor shall not pay less than 
the recognised or trade-union rate of wages. 
The reasons why the contractor should not 
be allowed to sub-let are—(1) that employers 
and architects should retain their power 
under the terms of the contract, it being 
feared that the sub-contractor would be 
inclined to evade the specification and become 
responsible only to the contractor; (2) that 
inferior work would be tolerated. No doubt 
there has been some ground for these 
objections. A sub-contractor, unless bound 
by the same conditions as the contractor, 
might be tempted to introduce inferior 
material and labour, but there is no reason 
why he should be able to do so. The contract 
can make it compulsory that all underlet 
work should be subject to the specification, 
and be approved by the architect. It is 
only a matter of agreement. Sometimes the 
sub-contractor supplies both materials and 
labour; sometimes only the labour, but 
whichever he does, the architect hasas much 
tight toinsist upon the proper carrying out 
of the work as he would haye under the day- 
Work system. The argument, then, against 
Piecework is fallacious, and only holds good 
when sub-contracting is allowed to be carried 
0 in contravention of the specification or 
contract, 

If better skill or swifter hands can be ob- 
tained by sub-contract, why should not the 
employer obtain the advantage? Only the 
targe contracting firms are able to employ 

icked hands in the several trades, and to 
Keep them all the year round; the majority 
of builders are unable to do this, and when 


they take a contract are at a decided disad- 
vantage unless the contractors employ trades- 
men who are skilled in a particular trade. This 
is their only chance of competing with more 
wealthy competitors in the trade. The em- 
ployer cares little if his work is skilfully 
done; the architect, too, has only this object 
in view. Why should they, therefore, object 
to a system which, under proper condi- 
tions, affords a guarantee of the per- 
formance of skilful workmanship ? It seems 
to us that this is the upshot of the 
whole question. In an age of free trade a 
uniform rate of wage becomes an anomaly. 
Ifa specialist bricklayer can do his work 
quicker than another, and quite as skilfully, 
why should he not reap the advantage? In 
this trade piecework is often resorted to ; the 
general contractor supplying the bricks and 
mortar. The work is done according to the 
specification, and under the supervision of 
the architect. The sub-contractor is a 
master bricklayer, who employs a number of 
hands. They are in “touch” with him, 
and can do the work quicker than many 
employed promiscuously under the foreman 
of a builder. He works with them con- 
stantly, and sees that no time is lost. Hx- 
perience has shown that special work done 
under this plan is often superior to the 
average contract work. Overtime is made; 
the wage is often, therefore, more than that 
under day-work, and the contractor gets the 
benefit. Gauged work is frequently sub-let 
with decided advantage to all parties, 
as the contractor saves, the employer 
obtains good work, and the workmen earn 
better wages. And these results are due to 
specialism. The sub-contractor knows his 
particular branch of the trade so well that 
he has acquired a quick hand and eye, he 
knows where to get the expert hands, and 
the work is turned out quicker and better 
than if done by the ordinary craftsmen. 
Why should not the artist in brick, who can 
cut and carve it without unnecessary labour, 
obtain a higher wage than the ordinary 
brick-setter ? But the unionist tradesman 
of average ability, who works in a grooye, 
says he ought not to do so, as it is unfair to 
othersof his craft. Why? Becausethe unionist 
cannot work so skilfully, or will not make 
extra hours. <A superior position is won by 
even a bank or tradesman’s clerk. Why 
should not the art craftsman have the same 
chance? No; of all workers he, by his 
own preferences and inclination, 1s not to 
haye the opportunity of raising himself, but 
to remain at a certain level, receive a 
uniform wage, and remain loyal to his 
society. By agreeing to the rules of his 
union, he binds himself down to a certain 
régime and position. Trade-unionism is no 
doubt an advantage to the majority in the 
trade—the rank and file—because it assists 
them to uphold a given rate of wages; but 
its great function is that it promotes the 
welfare and thriftiness of its members. In- 
ferior workmen are gainers, because they 
haye everything to win by becoming mem- 
bers; on the other hand, the restrictions and 
rules are irksome to those in the trade who 
wish to reach the contractor’s position, and 
who aspire to something above their fellows. 
Take masons’ work. How many expert 
masons are desirous of winning their way to 
a higher position as a tradesman, and who 
would gladly undertake the stonework of a 
building as a sub-contract? Having more 
room and plant, a mason can do better work 
than the general contractor by employing 
ordinary masons. Itisaconvenience for both 
parties; but the condition that ‘‘no part of the 
contract is to be sub-let” deters this practical 
mason from getting small contracts. And 
is the same thing not seen among another 
important craft—that of the carpenter and 
joer? Let us imagine a contract for a 
large building, a club-house or a mansion, 
in which high-class joinery is necessary. 
The general contractor is unable to keep 


employed a sufficient number of skilled 
joiners or specialists as staircase hands, or 
superior artistic joinery hands, to put on the 
building; but there are those who make it a 
trade to employ specialists and to turn out 
high-class joinery and moulded work. They 
employ such hands permanently, and haye 
the facilities for executing ornamental stair- 
cases, interior doors, over doors, dadoes, 
chimneypieces, and oyermantels. Surely it 
is to the advantage of an employer if he can 
obtain such workmanship; it is equally to 
the advantage of the contractor if he can 
sub-let this portion of the work. We need 
hardly say the architect prefers the handing 
over of artistic work to a specialist. The 
men employed to work for the specialist 
are paid the highest wages, and are regularly 
employed. We know, for example, what 
excellent doors, chimneypieces, staircases, 
and artistic joinery in the Queen Anne style 
were turned out in Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
houses by the late Mr. Lascelles, who 
contracted for this portion of the work. 
In contracts for churches, both the late Sir 
G.G. Scott and Mr. Street arranged with sub- 
contractors for stone carving, church furni- 
ture and fittings, brasswork, and painted 
glass. Such special art workmanship as 
that required for a reredos, or for choir 
stalls and pulpit, could not be safely left in 
the hands of ordinary workmen to be done 
by daywork. We know, also, that the 
engineer, the founder, the plumber, the 
electric-lighting engineer, and the decorator 
have become specialists, and these branches 
of building contracts are generally sublet 
to firms who devote their whole time and 
attention to the work, and employ men who 
receive the highest wages. Would it be 
possible to get the work done so expedi- 
tiously or reasonably by a contractor em~ 
ploying miscellaneous hands? Only the 
great firms can employ their own master 
plumbers, engineers, and electricians; but 
even these would work under a disadvantage 
compared with firms who occupied their 
whole time in the work. 

Employers and architects have at least to 
accept the inevitable. The whole tendency 
of trade is towards specialism, and if the 
best and cheapest labour is to be employed, 
sub-letting appears to be the only mode of 
securing it. A uniform daywork rate 
appears to be unjust towards special art 
craftsmen. The mass meeting held last 
Sunday week in Hyde Park by the 
London and Counties House Painters’ and 
Decorators’ Trade Society supplies us with 
an example. ‘The speakers advocated a 
uniform rate of payment of 83d. per hour for 
house painters, against which we haye 
nothing to say; butif plain house painters 
are to be paid this rate for laying on four 
coats of colour and flatting, the decorative 
painter is certainly worth more for “‘ grain- 
ing”’ or ‘‘ marbelling,” and as the decorative 
art craftsman in painting deservedly ranks 
higher than he who merely imitates wood or 
marble, he should receive a still better rate 
of pay. We may ask, in conclusion, why it 
is that the modern contractor’s work falls so 
far short artistically of the older craftsman- 
ship. The reason is that in Medizyal and 
in the earlier work of the present century 
the trades were independent, and the system 
of separate contracts or piecework prevailed. 
Each craftsman was under the direct control 
of the architect, who undertook the part now 
occupied by the contractor in selecting 
tradesmen of skill to carry out the building, 
The control is now vested in the capitalist 
contractor, who ought certainly to haye the 
right under a properly-prepared specification 
and coutract to select fitting men. 

r+ —_____—_— 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES.—IV. 


1B our last article (p. 138 ante) we dis- 
cussed the requirements of the planning 
of libraries, and referred to the three systems 
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of shelying and stacking} the books. We now 
intend to make a few remarks on the details 
and fitting-up of libraries. In the planning of 
reading rooms, the principal object to keep 
in view is the number and distribution of the 
tables. These may be placed with their ends 
to the windows and project transversely 
into the room, when the width of room is 
limited, or they may be placed, independently 
of the walls, in the centre of the room with a 
passage-way all round, which ought not to 
be less between the tables than 6ft., and at 
least 4ft. between the ends and the walls. 
These spaces will regulate the sizes of the 
tables, which may accommodate from four 
to five readers on each side. Opinions 
may vary as to the desirability of small 
or large tables: we should say a table 
that will seat eight or ten readers round it 
is quite large enough for convenience and 
comfort. According to one estimate, at 
least 2ft. of elbow-room should be given to 
each reader. At Wolverhampton the tables 
designed by Mr. Elliott, the librarian, are 
each 8ft. long, with sloping desks, the 
periodical being fixed in position by means 
of a brass rod down the centre of the paper, 
and its name is painted ona ridge which 
runs along the table. The arrangement 
prevents the removal of the journals; but for 
general readers this fixing is, to say the 
least, somewhat inconvenient. At Birming- 
ham the circular-roofed reference library 
contains three rows of tables transversely 
arranged, each table haying seats for five 
readers on each side. Two passages traverse 
the length of the room. The Clapham 
library (see plan 3, page 139) shows the 
tables disposed in the centre of each room, 
each table accommodating ten readers, five 
on each side, the ends of them arranged to- 
wards the bay windows, in each of which 
there is a hot-water coil. The news-room 
is 57ft. by 27ft., and will accommodate 150 
persons, there being 8 large tables, each 
large enough for 10 or 12 readers. An 
allowance of 15sq.ft. of space to each reader 
is proposed for reading rooms, and this area 
will include the tables and chair space. 
Some propose tables 2ft. wide for a single 
row of readers, the tables being made to face 
the counter, or assistant librarian’s desk. 
The considerations we have advanced are 
those which ought primarily to determine 
the arrangement and number of tables in a 
reading-room. It is stated by one autho- 
rity that a table 10ft. long by 3ft. wide 
is a convenient size. Weshould say 3ft. 6in. 
would be amore convenient width for readers 
on both sides, especially in reference 
libraries. In the latter rooms, as notes 
and transcribing are often necessary, the 
tables should be convenient, and sloped 
desks would be a desirable addition for 
students. 

After tables the arrangement and construc- 
tion of newspaper stands requires attention. 
These ought to be placed in good light, and 
at distances from each other that will afford 
afree passage round, say, 6ft. 6in. or 7ft. 
from centre to centre. The unit in the de- 
termination of length should be an opened 
newspaper of the ordinary size; thus, if 
there are two newspapers on the stand, or 
slope, there should be at least 3ft. (taking 
the width of the pages of the Times as a 
guide), but in addition to the exact width 
of the newspaper laid open, there should be 
a margin of space between, say Qin. ora 
foot, in which case the stand would be about 
8ft. long, for two newspapers on each sloped 
side. Many of the stands we have seen give 
3ft. 9in. to each newspaper. The sloped 
desk with triangular ends should also be of 
sufficient height to take the newspaper or 
about 2ft. 6in. measured on the slant, and 
about 1ft. Sin. width of base. The desk is 
supported on standards resting on a foot- 
piece about 3ft. high. The importance of 


determining the dimensions of the stands 
is evident when we come to set them out 
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plan with their proper aisles or passages. 
No shelf should exceed 3ft. 6ft. in length 
without a support, nor be less than Sin. in 
width, as it is found that longer shelves 
bend under the weight of books, besides 
which, the infrequency of uprights or sup- 
ports makes the task of storing and supporting 
the books irksome. On this account 30in. 
is considered a convenient length for a shelf. 

We may next refer to counters and indi- 
cators. We have already shown the positior 
of counters in the lending library. In plar 
they may be straight across the compart- 
ment, or room, or hall, or be curved inwards, 
so as to give a more convenient lobby for the 
public. Our plan 1 represents a lending 
library counter made to project into th 


economically, thezspacing of the windows 
and, in fact, the size of the news-room must 
be regulated by the reading-desk, which 
should be placed at right-angles to the win- 
dows. Allowing the distance between we have 
mentioned, there will be sufficient passage- 
way between the readers of two stands. 
The windows ought not to be less than 
4ft. Gin. from the floor, as this height is; 
better for lighting, and prevents the habit of 
lounging and looking out of the windows. 
Indeed the higher they are the better. The 
magazine room requires tables, and these 
might be 3ft. wide and 6ft. apart, allowing 
14ft. to each reader as about a fair area. 
Quoting Mr. Mountford’s paper on book 
accommodation: ‘‘ For the reference library 
and its stores, six volumes might be calcu-| room with return sides the whole width o 
lated to the lineal foot of shelving. Tor the | the hall—a convenient plan that gives mor 
lending library, eight volumes to the foot.! frontage, and facilitates a keener super: 
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vision by the assistant. A height of 32it 
and a width of 18in. to 20in., are the usu 
dimensions, though the top should be 2: 
wide if there are no indicators, and a fe 
inches higher. The form and size of t 
indicator used, and the amount of lendin 
of course, ought to determine the necessa 
length of counter. The counters have t 
usual flaps and wickets to allow the atten 
ants to pass to the outer side, and are fitt 
up on the inner side with shelves a 
drawers to suit the convenience of t 
librarian. The kind of indicator used w 
determine the fitting up of this part of t 
library. Several descriptions are in w 
We may here describe two forms employ 
The Elliot indicator is a square case 

frame divided into vertical columns, the bo 
numbers being arranged in them on sm 
pigeon-holes or shelyes. When a book 
issued its number and date are written ont 


Mr. Robins says nine and ten books respec- | 
tively. The height of cases being generally 
fixed at 8ft., and containing eight shelves, 
the requisite length for any given number 
of books might easily be calculated.” 
In calculating the size of the reference 
library, the architect has to set apart 
the depth of a single bookcase round the 
walls, and a rail placed 3ft. in front of the 
shelves as a passage for the assistant. This 
lining of the walls with bookshelves to a 
total width of about 4ft. 4in. leaves the 
available area in the centre for the readers. 
All the wall space should be utilised by 
book-shelves for 7ft. to 8ft. in height; if 
there are aisles, they should be planned wide 
enough to admit each side to be backed by 
books, an aisle wide enough for two faces of 
books, but haying only one side utilised by 
shelves is wasteful. All these book faces 
or shelves should be set out in pencil on the 
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orrower’s ticket, and placed on the shelf 
pposite the numbered space, where it re- 
nains till the book is returned. Thus the 
erson can see at once by the ticket that the 
ook is out. Its size is 3ft. square for every 
;000 volumes. The Cotgreave indicator is 
m iron frame fitted with shelves of the num- 
er of books recorded, a small metal-cased 
edger being placed on each shelf numbered 
t both ends in different colours, blue and 
ed. When the blue end is turned toward 
he public the volume is in stock, if red the 
00k is out. The indicator occupies a space of 
ft. 6in. for every 5,000 volumes. Thisform of 
ndicator takes up little room on the counter, 
ind has a means provided for detecting books 
vhich haye been kept beyond the allowed 
Ime. Slides or clips are used to cover the 
lumbers issued at certain periods, and these 
ire denoted by different colours, so that the 
esence of a particular coloured slide re- 
naining of the earlier period indicates that 
he book is overdue. Our sketch of the 
ounter and indicator arrangement of the 
ending library at Darlington shows an 
xample. The indicators should be arranged 
ioas to allow ample counter space at in- 
eryals between them; and it is needless to 
jay these arrangements can be varied to suit 
he form and length of the counter. The 
eference library counter ought to be at least 
ft. wide and 3ft. high. Other forms of in- 
licators and details, bookcases, lighting, ven- 
ilation, and warming arrangements will be 
1oticed in our next article. 
“oe 


ILD CHIMNEY-CORNER, LODSWORTH, 
SUSSEX. 

| sa quaint old cottage chimney-corner, of 

& which a sketch is herewith given, is an 

minently typical one. The fire-dogs were made 
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about 80 years ago, and were wrought by a 
blacksmith in the village. They are of polished 
iron, not steel, as mentioned on the sketch. 
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NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


HE summer months have been a season of 
much activity in the building trades in all 

parts of the city, happily unaccompanied by any 
disputes as to the rate of wages, and there are no 
indications of any number being unemployed. 
The mason work of the new Solicitors’ Library, 
which is also an extension of the Advocates’ 
Library, is nearly completed, and forms a very 
conspicuous feature in the long, dingy perspective 
of the Cowgate as seen from George LV. Bridge. 
From this point of view the better architectural 
detail, confined to the upper story, is more on a 
level with the eye, and the library, with its 
parapet and oriels facing the Cowgate, makes a 
very good appearance, and does much to improve 
the aspect of the ancient thoroughfare, which 
has no inviting look from either the higher or 
lower level. The Free Library, on the other 
side of the bridge, has also made a good riddance 
of some dilapidated buildings. Jeffrey-sireet, 
which sweeps round from the High-street to the 
North Bridge, is now all but completed, the 
ruinous building at the bridge end having been 
reconstructed, though with much less architec- 
tural detail. The original design appears to 
have been departed from, as there is an unseemly 
break in the proportionable size of the tenements 
about the centre of the street. The new Uni- 
versity Hall and tower have reached the eaves- 
line level of the main building, and the National 
Portrait Gallery will soon be ready to receive 


| the antiquarian museum. The new addition to 


the Morningside Asylum has made rapid progress, 
and will become one of the most conspicuous 
landmarks of the southern environs of the city, 
where its extensive frontage —all in red sandstone 
—stands pleasantly out against the thickly- 
wooded crest of the hill on which it stands. 
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No alterations of any note have been made 
this year in Princes-street or other well-known 
thoroughfares, unless it be the painting in white 
of the extensive frontage of the Balmoral Hotel, 
very much to the displeasure of Professor Blackie. 
The example is one not likely to be followed. 
This particular fad for painting sometimes has a 
good effect on shop fronts, and in small surfaces ; 
but the experiment on a very large scale is, 
fortunately, an expensive one. It is difficult to 
divine the grounds for selecting white or black. 
The former soon shows its dirty face only to the 
passer-by, and the effect of black as a prevailing 
treatment may be seen in the funereal gloom of 
the Princes-street Arcade, where it absorbs much 
necessary light. 

The controversy between the R.S. Academy 
and its critics has slumbered since the last re- 
joinder of the Academy, and the judgment of the 
Privy Council will be awaited with some curiosity. 
The last reply did not throw any further light on 
the subject, or make any new proposals. The 
fact remains that the Academy has ever been, 
only in name, an Academy of Architecture. If 
any suggestions can make it more so, it will 
probably, for lack of funds, be but little that can 
be done; and the Art Schools of the Board of 
Manufacturers and Heriot - Watt College do 
something now to meet the demand for some 
specific teaching as to architecture. Much more is 
to be hoped for from the movement, recently 
inaugurated, for the erection of a University 
Chair of Architecture. This has met with the 
unexceptionable support of the profession. With- 
out public opinicn being educated in some way to 
understand and appreciate what is really good 
architecture, and what is not architecture at all, 
or architecture of inartistic character, the R.S. 
Academy could do little good, and the task of 
creating a desire for, and general knowledge of, 
the ordinary principles of architecture must 
always be the work of some specially organised 
school or method of instruction. Probably more 
of this general knowledge was diffused when all 
architecture was supposed to be confined within 
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the sphere of the Five Orders. But, what with the 
general diffusion, by photography, of all sorts of 
foreign examples, and the complexity and con- 
fusion of existing specimens at home, and the 
notion that all such things are merely matters of 
taste, it seems hopeless to expect intelligent 
appreciation of architecture as an art to become 
general or popular as a study, without some 
special and scientific source of instruction, which 
only a Chair of Architecture can. provide. 

The letter on St. Cuthbert’s Church, in the 
latest issue of the Burtpine News, is a practical 
illustration. The author has mounted his stilts, 
and has amused, if he has not edified, its readers 
with its curious collocations of ‘‘lang nebbit’’ 
words. His only sensible and relevant remark is 
that in which he affirms the indifference of the 
public as to whether the church is to retain its 
position in its hole or migrate to a higher level. 
A building committee of ancient Greeks or 
Romans would doubtless have put their foot on 
any proposal to build a city temple in such a 
site. ‘The work, meanwhile, is interdicted upon 
other grounds, and as there is no appeal to a 
public educated up to any sensible degree in 
matters architectural, the decision of the Court 
of Session will end the controversy. Much is to 
be said for restoration on the old site, and the 
fine spire, which looks better in the landscape 
than any one of its neighbours but the dome of 
St. George’s, would be greatly missed. If the 
somewhat simple and severe style of the spire 
were made the key to the style of reconstruction, 
instead of more florid Renaissance, the church 
would look very well even in its hole—some con- 
siderable portion being at the level of the eye in 
Princes-street; but ‘‘sectarian blindness and 
fetishism ’’ are in no way concerned, and the 
restoration of the church in a style now suited to 
the site will not be ‘‘the destruction of the 
fairest part of the city,” and ‘‘ Disestablish- 
ment” would rather seem to favour its removal, 
and the interesting quotation from the Daily 
Chronicle—which seems to know as little as the 
letter writer—of the respect in which the Shorter 
Catechism and Confession are held; will not 
rouse the citizens to interest themselves in the 
matter. It will be news to most people north of 
the Tweed that the clergy are afllicted with in- 
tellectual paralysis, or that modern enlighten- 
ment, whichis avowedly agnostic, is better in any 
respect than a course of study directed by the 
Shorter Catechism, where the authors of both 
article and letter will find much useful informa- 
tion, and the latter a lesson in logical coherence. 

The city authorities, who were severely 
criticised last year for their expenditure upon 
streets and paving, have been taking measures 
to reduce the estimates and improve the method. 
Wood pavement they consider best for level 
streets, and granite blocks laid on cement for 
others. Experience of redwood blocks has not 
been satisfactory here. In wet and wintry 
weather they get very slippery, and dirty under 
foot, and last no time under heavy traffic. But 
in the division of Princes-street where the hard- 
wood blocks have been laid for abouta year, there 
is quite contrary experience, and some promise 
of better durability. The objection to concrete 
under the stone setts is the aggravation of the 
noise, which is very bad, as many vehicles are 
but indifferently hung. No paving equals 
asphalte in durability. The pavement in the 
Kirkgate of Leith, laid 20 years ago, though 
disturbed in many places for pipes, &c., is as 
sound as ever. It is noiseless, and if its slipperi- 
ness had been very bad it would have been 
removed long erenow. Some further experiment 
should be made with this material. 

The fruits of the recent expenditure in the way 
of providing recreation grounds are every year 
more apparent. The northern suburbs will soon 
be in possession of a large and fairly level park 
extending from the western side of the Arboretum 
to the Fettes College grounds. The Arboretum 
is much improved, and contains a large selection 
of oak, thorn, &c., and with the Botanical 
Gardens, as a sample of landscape gardening, 
could not be surpassed. Large stretches of turf, 
which on the north side is like velvet, afford 
splendid views of the city and the distant hills, 
and are fully appreciated by old and young. 
Already a considerable amount of building has 
begun to cover the ground of the old park re- 
cently taken for building speculation. This is 
mostly tenements and shops, for middle-class 
requirements. Several villas in the same quarter 
are erected. Large blocks of smaller tenements 
have been built in the north-eastern suburbs, and 


the advantages of the northern suburbs, with 
their proximity to the city and the service of the 
cable tramways, are likely to promote further 
extension of the city in this direction. 
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THE BAPTISTERIUM AND DOMTHURM, 
CREMONA, AND OSPEDALE 
GIORE, MILAN. 


[ WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 


HESE two fine photographic illustrations are 
reproduced on a somewhat reduced scale, by 
permission, from a grand folio work just pub- 
lished by Herr von Ernst Wasmuth, the well- 
known and enterprising architectural publisher 
of Markeraffenstrasse, Berlin, under the com- 
prehensive title of ‘‘ Ziegelbauwerke des Mittel- 
alters und der Renaissance in Italien,’’ and the 
author of the book is Professor Heinrich Strack, 
of Berlin, who made a special survey of the 
buildings illustrated, and supervised the execu- 
tion of the measured drawings prepared for his 
work, By far the larger number of the fifty 
plates thus brought together consist of these 
geometrical elevations and big scale details, all 
of which are delineated in a thoroughly practical 
and technical manner, carefully showing the 
jointings of the brickwork and terracotta enrich- 
ments which which the buildings are elaborated. 
Street’s ‘‘ Brick and Marble of the Middle Ages 
of North Italy,’? and Dr. Rowand Anderson’s 
‘¢ Municipal, Commercial, and Street Architec- 
ture'in Italy,’ have both in their way supplied 
some of the best and most reliable drawings yet 
published of the Medieval buildings existing in 
that country, and of late years English architects 
have had the advantage of such books as Kin- 
ross’s ‘‘Details of Italian Buildings, chiefly 
Renaissance,’’ and Oakeshott’s similar series of 
drawings, first published in our own pages when 
their author held the Burnpine News Travelling 
Studentship a few yearsago. The larger book 
before us is like neither of these works just men- 
tioned, and it deals more especially with construc- 
tional ornamentation, as indicated by the title 
under the term of brickwork, some of which, how- 
ever, is much earlier than the Renaissance period. 
Some Gothic examples are represented, such as 
the Palazzo Rocca-Salimbeni, Siena, with en- 
larged details ; the Porta Ovile, the Porta Pispini, 
the Porta Romana, where the fresco of the Coro- 
nation of the Virgin by Taddeo Bartoli is shown 
to visitors; the Fonte Nuova, built in 1259, and 
the Fonte Branda, all in the same city. Added 
to these are more elaborate specimens still from 
the facades of the Palazzo Grotanelli—originally 
the Palace of the Captains of Justice, and 
now well restored by the late Sig. Rossi— 
and some houses and shops from the Via 
Ricasoli. Some highly characteristic details 
of Mediseval brickwork, too, are of course shown 
from the ancient town of San Gimignano, between 
Certaldo and Poggibonsi on the Siena railway, 
once one of the most prosperous places in Tuscany 
in the days of Dante, where the streets still carry 
us back to the Middle Ages. The Palazzo 
Pratelesi has some exceedingly refined details 
about it, and the proportions of its delicately 
cusped windows are specially pleasing. The 
circular tower of the Palazzo della Diavolo, 
Siena, with the pedimented chapel attached to 
the earlier main building are both here drawn 
most carefully, while the photograph accompany - 
ing the elevation shows the relative positions of 
the two buildings. From Pisa we have an 
example of early work subsequently added to in 
the Palazzo Agostini, now used asacafé. Of 
church work, amongst other examples, we are pre- 
sented with measured plates showing St. Anastasio 
at Lucca ; then comes the famous porch from the 
Palazzo della Mercanzia or Loggia de’ Mercanti, 
at the corner of the streets SS. Stefano and 
Castiglione at Bologna. It is a well-known 
and beautiful piece of work, said to have been 
erected in 1294, and was restored by Bentivogli 
in 1493. The Palazzo Fava, from the same town, 
is one of the most adaptable as well as remark- 
able instances of good brick treatment, which 
has frequently been copied in English modern 
erections. It is here shown in company with 
the similar buildings at Bologna, familiar as the 
Palazzo Pallavicini and the Casa Vecchietti. 
Bramantino’s magnificent court in the Palazzo 
Bevilacqua Vincenzi at Bologna is also drawn here 
to a corresponding scale with key-plans in all 
cases and showing the enriched parts in a work- 
manlike and artistic style, admirably suited for 
the use of an architect and skilfully enlivened 
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‘with shadows and washes reproduced by a per- 


manent photo process. The Palazzo Tacconi, 
with the pedimented range of windows to the 
main story, should also be mentioned, as well ag 
the Palazzo Malvasia not far off. Others are 
given from Imola, Forli, Ferrara, and the 
splendid work at the Palazzo dei Tribunali at 
Piacenza.. The Certosa, near Pavia, of course 
supplies Prof. Strack with some grand and rich 
details, from the terracotta cloisters, which he 
shows by good photographic reproductions, 
and the plates which follow these are devoted to 
earlier work from Brescia and Cremona, such ag 
the Palace of the Jurist Consults, now used 
as a school. From the latter city, we give 
a view representing the red-brick Campa- 
nile, or ‘Torazzo, which has obtained for 
Cremona its architectural celebrity. It was 
begun in 1283 at the cost of the Guelphs, the 
partisans of the Pope, in celebration of the treaty 
of peace made between Cremona, Milan, 
Piacenza, and Brescia in that year. It is the 
highest tower in the north of Italy, measuring ~ 
396ft. high, and 498 steps lead to the summif, 
from whence fine views are obtained of the 
Milanese district, intersected by the Po. The 
bells were hung in this tower in 1518, at which 
time the octagonal cupola was added. The 
cathedral has much fine moulded brickwork 
in its grand transept fronts, and the interior is 
one mass of colouring and gilding. The 
Battisterio is in a simple Lombardic style, 
ontirely of brick; and in thé Cénttd is a noble 
font hewn out of a solid block of marble. The 
tower is connected with the Duomo by a line of 
loggie. 

Of the vast and particularly-fine brick struc- 
ture, of which a detail photograph is herewith 
presented to our readers—viz., the Ospedale 
Maggiore, or Great Hospital of Milan—we have 
the following historical notes, which may be of 
interest in this place. Francesco Sforza and 
his duchess, Bianca, founded theinstitution in 1456, 
giving for its site an old palace once the property 
of Bernabo Visconti. The new building thus 
inaugurated was begun in 1457, the founder and 
his wife laying the first stone. They gave the 
commission to a Florentine architect named 
Antonio Filarte, and the southern part of the 
hospital was carried out from his designs. The 
centre of the building, erected in 1621, was from 
the plans of the architects Fabio Mangone and 
IF. Richini. No less than nine courts are com- 
prised within the confines of the institution, and 
the principal one is very extensive, and sur- 
rounded by double arcades of 21 bays. The 
ground plan is a perfect square, the central space 
being occupied by the grand quadrangle, which 
measures 215ft. by 239ft., beyond which dimen- — 
sions are the colonnades, each 18ft. 6in. wide. © 
The grand detail of the windows, elaborated as” 
they are in moulded brickwork and modelled” 
terracotta round their openings, with figures of 
boys and foliage, can be seen in the illustration. — 
The niches contain busts of allegorical figures” 
and saints, while the great frieze over the ground=— 
floor arcade is exquisitely enriched with cherubs’ — 
heads and eagles, designed in a thoroughly 
Milanese style. The north wing, by Castelli, 
does not harmonise with the main building. It 
was erected early in the present century. The 
hospital is richly endowed, and has accom- 
modation for 2,000 beds, some 20,000 patients 
being admitted annually. Among the other 
plates yet to be named in the book under 
review, we have to mention some good photo- 
graphs of churches : Santa Michele, Cremona, and 
San Marco at Milan; Santa Maria in Strada, at 
Monza (a building famous for its ornate terra-— 
cotta work and intricate rose window in the 
centre; its tower has of late years been com=— 
pleted, and the facade restored), and Santa 
Gottardo, Milan, with its graceful campanile, 
not far from the Cathedral there. The Cistercian — 
Monastery, known as the Abbey of Chiaravalle, 
has also a remarkable octagonal belfry in the — 
Lombardic style. The remainder of the monastic” 
buildings are excessively plain, all the orna-— 
ment being concentrated in this central tower. 
Some highly useful details are to be seen 
in the Renaissance work of the church of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie at Milan, in the 
Borgo delle Grazie, which leads to the Palazzo 
Vercellina. It was built on the site of a barrack, 
and a considerable part of the military buildings — 
were converted into the Dominican convent ad- 
joining ; but the church was built afterwards, the : 
first stone being laid in 1464. The Gothi¢ 
church of Santa Lorenzo, Vicenza, figures in» 
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THE MISCELLANEOUS 


Secticn on A 


Plate 46 in a capital drawing, with the figure 
sculpture put in nicely. The front is divided by 
seven pointed arches, and in the centre isa grand 
porch with canopied tombs on either side between 
the arcade piers and projecting from the walls. 
Plate 48 is devoted to the chapel of Santa Pietro 
Martire, Verona, with the tomb of Guglielmo da 
Castelbarco {1320) over the side entrance facing 
the square. The concluding plates are occupied 
with details, one being taken up by the marble 
and brick church of Santa Francesco at Brescia. 
The letterpress at the commencement of the 
volume is interspersed with marginal woodcuts 
and explanatory details, which are in their way 
most useful. We can recommend the work to our 
readers. It is well printed and nicely produced, 
as might be expected from the hands of Herr 
von Wasmuth. 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—XIII. 


By Banister Firercuzr, Jun., A.R.1.B A. 


THE FIFTEEN-METRE CONNECTING GALLERY. 


iis will be seen that this gallery (see No. 381) 
runs across the axis of the Champ de Mars, 
‘and connects the main body of the ‘Palais des 
Expositions Diverses’’ with the wings at the 
junction of this vestibule with the Restaurant 
Courts, and the extremities are crowned with 
domes, described below. No. 42 is a sheet of 
drawings from Le Génie Civil, giving details of 
the columns supporting this roof and of the roof 
isself. Columns of three different types had to 
be used—these are marked A, A,, and F—in the 
plan above, and were necessitated by the roofs on 
one side of the gallery running perpendicular to 
the gallery ; while the roofs on the other side are 
parallel. : 

Details of these columns are also given. 

Each gallery consists of eight trusses, bound 
together, as it were, with seven purlins; one at 
the ridge, and three at each side. These trusses 
are distant from each other 8:33m, or 27°32ft., 
and rest on the iron standards bound together 
with light iron trellis beams at the top. 

The semicircular principal is formed of two 
U-irons, riveted back to back (8°63in. by 3-1din. 
by °39in.) To this principal rafter is secured a 
tie-rod, about #in. diam., which is held up in the 
centre by a light king-rod. Upon this circular 
principal rest the straight inclined rafters, com- 
posed of light angle-irons, and braced with bar- 
irons. ‘There are seven purlins, the lower ones 
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being at the level of the gutter, which is formed 
by the back of the vertical side of the principal 
being taken up. The light is from the upper 
part of the roof by a lantern, as shown. The 
intermediate rafters are spaced about 4ft. apart. 


THE CONNECTING PAVILIONS 


Occur at four points along this vestibule :— 
(1) At the points where the vestibule abuts on 
the Avenue de la Bourdonnais and the Avenue 
de Suffren; these payilions are 15 métres or 
49ft. 2in. square. (2) And at the junction of 
this vestibule with the Restaurant Court, as 
shown in the plate, from Le Génie Cwil, No. 43; 
these pavilions are not square, but are d0ft. by 
49ft. 2in. on plan. 

Each of these pavilions is carried on four 
lattice standards about 3ft. 3in. square, which 
supports the roof. At the upper part these 
standards are bound together by a trellis beam 
resting on a framework of iron with filling in, 
which separates the pavilion from the gallery. 
This framework of iron consists of uprights of 
double T-iron, to which the purlins of the 
gallery are fixed, and which are supported them- 
selves by the circular principals. The iron 
lattice- work semicircular arches are not of the 
same height on any side, but are varied for the 
junction of the different roofs. The standards of 
these arches are united at 26ft. from the ground 
by a cross-beam of plate and angle-irons. On 
this beam rests the lower part of the double 
T-uprights, and the filling-in is by flat bricks 
placed between the uprights. 

The decoration calls for no special remark, it 
is in ‘‘ staff’? and falence decoration. The outer 
pavilion joining on the avenues are more richly 
decorated than the interior ones. 

The undersides of the cupo'as in their interior 
are arranged with a pendentive and moulded 
panels in ‘“‘staff,’? &c. The four piers sup- 
porting the domes are carried up as it were 
above the roof, and are ornamented with motifs 
in pottery and faience. 

The two internal domes are occupied by the 
Dutch Colonies and Switzerland, and are deco- 
rated by the ‘‘exposants’’ themselves, and con- 
sist not only of painted panels, but tapestry and 
carpets, &c. These inner partitions lead into the 
Restaurant Courts joining on the central garden, 
the roof to which (see No. 43, from Le Génie Civil) 
rests on a triangular-shaped girder, with the 
deepest end facing the garden, and resting on 
cast-iron ornamented columns. The framing in 
between these triangular girders, which are /ft. 


deep on the garden side, is filled in with heavily- | Smith, was let to Mr. Benjamin Kir 


s 


enriched ‘‘staff’’ decoration, glazed and painted 
with very rich colouring, with name spaces lett 
in the centre, on which are printed the names of — 
the principal towns in the world; this frieze ex- 
tends round the three sides of the central garden, 
right up to the Galleries Rapp and Desaix. The 
distance between the columns supporting these 
triangular girders is 27{t. 4in., and the roof at_ 
the inner end is supported on girders framed in 
between the columns of the Palais des Exposi- 
tions Diverses, between which, in order to 
isolate them one from the other (the Restaurant 
Courts from the Palais), there is filling in of 
brickwork. The exterior galleries of the Palais 
des Expositions Diverses, and which run into the 
connecting pavilions, have a span of 49ft. 2in., 
anda section is given in No. 44 from Engineering. 
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CHIPS. 


The dissolution of partnership is announced of 
A. C. Morgan and C. J. C. Pawley, under the 
style of A. Morgan and Co., Prince’s Mansions, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, land and estate agents 
and surveyors. : 


A new cemetery was opened at Earl’s Barton last 
week, It consists of 10 acres of ground, and the 
mortuary, board- room, and caretaker’s lodge 
together with gates and piers, have been built and 
the grounds laid out, ata cost of £1,200, by Mr. G. 
Henson, of Wellingborough, trom designs and 
plans by Mr. E. Sharman, of the latter town. 


Mr. John Gallimore, builder and contractor of — 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, and an ex-mayor of that 
borough, has been appointed on the Commission of 
the Peace for that town. 


The peal of patent tubular bells which has done 
duty in the tower of St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh, during the past twelve months, has just 
been replaced by another and more powerful set of 
the same description. The peal consists of thirteen 
bells—three of them being half-tones—in the key 
of C. Ithas been supplied by Messrs. Harrington 
at Latham, Coventry. 


The ceremony of blessing the bells of St. 
Richard’s new Roman Catholic ere Atherston, 
took place at the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
Huidsford, on Sunday. The chapel will accom- 
modate 200 persons, and may be afterwards 
enlarged to hold 470. Messrs. Sinnott, Sinnott, and 
Powell, of Liverpool, are the architects, and 
Messrs. Brown and Son, of Salford, the con- 
tractors. 


At the last meeting of the Skipton Rural Sanitary 
Authority, the contract for the sewerage of Carleton, 
from plans prepared by their surveyor, Mr. C. 
, of Skipton. 
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SKETCHES IN KENT. 


Our Illustrations, 


—+o+— 
THE LEWISHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Tis school is being erected for the Governors 
thereof under a scheme prepared by the Charity 
Commissioners for the administration of certain 
local bequests, and the accommodation provided 
is for 300 day scholars. The school is built on 
the central hall system, the class-rooms opening 
into same on the ground floor. The size of the 
assembly hall is 60ft. by 30ft. by 27ft. high, and 
at the first-floor level is a gallery with accommo- 
dation for 80. This hall is well lighted with 
windows at end and sides, that at end being filled 
with a large three-light subject representing the 
Arts and Sciences. The other accommodation, 
briefly, is as follows: Board-room, fitted with 
museum and bookcases, 30ft. by 28ft.; dining- 
room, 27ft. 6in. by 17ft. Gin. ; ante-room to the 
assembly hall, 25ft. by 12ft. 6in. ; head mistress’s 
room, 19ft. Gin. square, and three large class- 
rooms, and a very large cloak-room and lavatory 
partitioned off for each class for boot lockers, 
cloak stands, &c. All the above-mentioned 
rooms are on the ground floor. On the first 
floor are three large class-rooms, a drawing 
class-room, 21ft. square; a needlework-room 
28it. by 20ft. 6in.; a laboratory, 25ft. Gin. 
by 20ft. Gin., both fitted with fume-closets ; 
and the necessary: apparatus for teaching 
physiology, chemistry, &c. ; assistant-mistresses’ 
room, 22ft. 6in. by 20ft. 6in.; and a kitchen, 
28ft. by 18ft., to be used for cookery lessons. 
Both floors are fitted with lavatories, &c., the 
sanitary fittings being of the most modern type. 
Externally the building is of red bricks and 
stone dressings, and slated with green slates, and 
is located at the corner of Hawstead-road and 
Rushey-green. The builder is Mr. 8. J. Jerrard, 
of Lewisham. The building is surrounded by a 
large playground, with a covered play-shed for 
wet weather, and at the back high boundary 
walls, while in front are dwarf red-brick and stone 
boundary walls surmounted by a wrought-iron 
railing. The work has been done from the 
drawings and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Albert L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., 78, High-street, 
Lewisham. 


BANNER FOR ST. AGATHA’S CHURCH, LANDPORT. 


Tuis banner was the gift of the Rev. R. R. 
Dolling, of Winchester College Mission, Land- 
port. It was embroidered in gold thread and 
various coloured silks by Miss C. B. Wright, of 
Alverstoke, Gosport, and designed by Mr. 
Oswald Fleuss, of Hammersmith, W. 


NEW BANKING PREMISES FOR THE YORK UNION 
BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, HULL. 


Tur York Union Banking Company are com- 
mencing the erection of new premises upon a site 
at the corner of Lowgate and Bowlalley-lane, in 
the town of Hull, and immediately opposite the 


| accordance with the official instructions. 


Merchants’ Exchange. The ground-floor of the 
building will be used for the purposes of the 
bank, and the upper floors will contain suites of 
offices, approached by a separate entrance. ‘The 
exterior will be in the Flemish Renaissance style, 
executed in Ancaster stone, with granite for the 
basement. The works are from the designs of 
Messrs. Smith and Brodrick, of Hull, architects, 
which were selected in a limited competition. 


OLDHAM SCHOOL BOARD OFFICES—SELECTED DESIGN. 


Tus double-page plate represents the selected 
design in the late competition for the School 
Board offices, Oldham, of which Mr. Francis EH. 
L. Harris, A.R.I.B.A., is the architect. The 
general arrangement of the various rooms is in 
All the 
departments have a direct light, and the board- 
room is disconnected from the main building. An 
ample entrance-hall and good staircases are 
features in the plan. The public hall accommo- 
dates 450 persons. The materials throughout 
are red bricks and freestone dressings. The 
main roofs are of light wrought ironwork 
covered with Westmoreland green slates. The 
staircases and floors are of light breeze concrete 
on wrought-iron joists. The high-pressure sys- 
tem of hot water is to be used for warming. 
The architectural design is of inexpensive cha- 
racter, well suited for a simply-treated building. 
The cubical contents are 297,032c.ft. 


THE BAPTISTERIUM AND DOMTHURM, CREMONA, 
AND OSPEDALE MAGGIORE, MILAN. 


(Szx description on p. 352.) 


PETERSGATE, YORK, AND ENTRANCE TO THE NORTH 
TRANSEPT OF ROUEN CATHEDRAL. 


Turse two. sketches, by Mr. F. P. Barraud, 
were exhibited some little time since in King- 
street, St. James’s, at Mr. Mendoza’s galleries. 
The first named of the views shows Low Peters- 
gate, the western towers of York Minster crown- 
ing the picture. The timber and plastered house 
to the left of the sketch was the home, during the 
middle of the last century, of Henry Hindley, 
the celebrated clockmaker, and great friend of 
the illustrious engineer, Smeaton. Gent, too, 
the printer, lived in this street, and died there in 
1778. The other study represents the gateway 
leading to the north portals of Rouen Cathedral. 


SKETCHES WITH THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
IN KENT. 


WE are indebted to Ur. J. W. Twist, of South 
Shields, for the sheet of well-executed sketches 
of some of the architectural objects of interest 
visited by the Society of Architects during their 
recent enjoyable and most successful excursion in 
Kent. Most of the sketches were referred to in 
our report last week and the week before, and the 
others are self-explanatory. A series of the same 
district were given in our issues of August 6, 13, 
and 20, 1856, on the occasion of the visit of the 
Architectural Association to Mid-Kent. 


<< — ee ¢ —_______ 


A memorial cross, designed by Mr. Kitchin, son 
of the present Dean of Winchester, is about to be 
i over the grave of Dean Bramston at Win- 
chester. 


An organ has been placed in the Chapel of the 
Incarnation in St. Nicholas’s Cathedral Church, 
Newcastle, at the cost of an anonymous donor, and 
was opened on Friday. It has been built by Mr. F. 
K. Nicholson, of Newcastle, and is inclosed in an oak 
case designed by the architect to the Dean and 
Chapter, Mr. R. J. Johnson, and executed by Mr. 
Ralph Hedley, the carver of the new oak work in 
the choir. 


A new altar has been erected in St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Church, Saltcoats, N.B. The new 
altar isof marble and Caen stone, and is from a 
plan by Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, and executed 
by Mr. R. J. Bolton, of Cheltenham. The height 
is about 30ft. The upper panels on each side of 
the altar represent a group of angels adoring the 
Blessed Sacrament. The cover panels and the 
super-altars are of Palermo marble. The throne 
is of Caen stone, resting upon marble pillars. The 
tabernacle, of iron, has a brass door, in which 
there is a floral design, the handiwork of Messrs. 
Hardman and Oo., of Birmingham. The altar is 
one slab of stone, resting upon four marble pillars. 
The painting within the sanctuary is symbolic of 
Our Lady Mary, Star of the Sea. Beyond the 
altar is a small oriel window which has been filled 
with stained glass, also the work of Messrs. Hard- 
man and Co. The railings, pulpit, and other 
internal fittings of the church have been renovated. 
The church was re-opened on Sunday. 


COMPETITIONS. 


“‘OwEn Jonzs’’ Prizus.—The six prizes for the 
present year, given on the results of the annual 
competition of the Science and Art Department, 
have just been awarded. ach prize consists of 
a bound copy of Owen Jones’s ‘‘ Principles of 
Design,” and a bronze medal, The following 
are the successful candidates :— 

William E. Holt, School of Art, Burnley.— Design for 
a printed cotton hanging. Archibald Walker, School of 
Art, Glasgow.—Design for carpets. Lindsay Butterfield 
School of Art, South Kensington.—Designs for prin 
tiles. Mary Mohun, School of Art, Canterbury.—Desi 
for damask ; design for tiles. William H. Cantrill, 
School of Art, Cavendish-street, Manchester.—Designs 
for the decoration of a staircase and proscenium of Man- 
chester School of Art. Emma Hodgkinson, School of 
Art, Cavendish-street, Manchester.—Design for carpet. — 

Tue Tarre WeEtsH INTERMEDIATE Scxoor 
Comprtition.—The award in this competition 
was made known last week, and in the assessor’s 
(Mr. Ewan Christian) report the names of the 
successful competitors were placed in the follow~ 
ing order :—Messrs. Phillips and Holdgate, Car~ 
diff and Newport; Messrs. Baker and Hughes, 
London ; Mr. T. EH. Pryce, London ; and Mr. R, 
Grierson, Bangor. It is intended to publish the 
assessor’s report. 


Yorx.—The Municipal Offices Committee of © 
the York Corporation have had before them 
designs from two London firms for.furnishing — 
the Council Chamber in the Municipal Buildings. _ 
in course of construction. The designs were, it 
seems, considered too expensive, and it was 
decided to offer a premium of £20 for the best — 
design, the cost not to exceed £600. The com- — 
petition is open. 4 

——______§_e< 9 —_____ 


ARCH ASOLOGICAL. 


CastLz Cary.—The excavators have been hard — 
at work at Cary Castle, Somersetshire, and now — 
the foundations of the keep are sufficiently ex- — 
posed to enable an accurate ground plan to be — 
made. This plan reveals a state of things that i 
was totally unexpected by archzologists. In the — 
first place, it shows beyond doubt that the castle — 
was not in the position where it was generally — 
supposed to stand, and where its site had been — 
marked on the latest Ordnance map, but about — 
200 yards to the south-west of it; and it shows — 
that the castle was not an ordinary ‘‘shell keep,” — 
as described by G. T. Clark, but a strongly-built — 
fortress of unusually large dimensions and thick- 
ness of walls. The outer wall is 15ft. in thick- — 
ness, the foundations being of Cary Hill stone — 
and the facings of Doulting and Ham Hill. The — 
longest dimensions of the keep are 89ft. by 78ft. 
The worked or faced stones that have been dis- — 
covered bear the marks of the axe. In the course — 
of excavation a large quantity of bones of — 
animals and pottery has been turned out, but as 
the digging has hitherto been confined to the — 
walls and foundations, the ‘‘finds’’ in this way — 
are not so miscellaneous as may be expected — 
from an examination of the floors of-the building — 
and the well. The latter feature has not yet been 
found. There are also an iron arrow-head or two, 
and two blades of knives, a sling stone, and some 
flints belonging to the Early British times. — 
Accurate plans and sections are being prepared 
for the purpose of preservation among the records _ 
of the Somersetshire Archzological Society at 
Taunton. 


On Saturday afternoon, on the invitation of Mr. 
J. Pyke Thompson, about 70 ladies and gentlemen, — 
members of the South Wales Art Society, and their 
friends, journeyed from Cardiff to Penarth, to — 
enjoy the hospitality and inspect the recently 
acquired Turner drawings and the other art trea- 
sures of the proprietor of Turner House. We 
illustrated the gallery, which has been built 
from plans by Mr. Edwin Seward, R.C.A., of 
Cardiff, in our issue of the 22nd ult. The annual 
exhibition of the South Wales Art Society will be 
held in Cardiff in the middle of November. 


It is stated that the amount actually expended 
and paid for by the Jezreelites in building opera- 
tions at Chatham up to the time the work was 
suspended was £30,000. It will cost over £2,000 to 
roof the temple, besides which extensive inte 
work will be required. The statement that the 
builders have taken over the land and buildings in 
satisfaction of their claim of over £6,000 was 
premature. The case has to go through the 
Chancery Division after the Long Vacation. Ex- 
perts pronounce the unfinished temple as useless for 
any purpose, and there would be difficulty im 
pulling it down owing to the massive character of 
the work. Over 2,000 tons of iron was used in the 
construction of the temple. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


IR PAUL PINDAR’S house, so well known 
to London archeologists, is to be very 
shortly demolished. The quaint old facade in 
Bishopsgate-street is in danger of being destroyed. 
Unless somebody is forthcoming who will pur- 
chase and re-erect it in his own demense or in 
a public place, this curious relic of Medizval 
London will utterly perish. Sir Paul Pindar’s 
house stands on the site of the proposed extension 
of Liverpool-street Station, forming one of a 
whole block to be removed at no distant date. It 
is understood that any day a contract may be 
signed for the levelling of this block of buildings, 
so parties desirous of securing the old oak front, 
formed into quite unusual types of oriels, carved 
and grotesque toa vice, should not delay treating 
for it, and for the curious old first-floor ceiling 
for which the house is famed, Mr. E. A. Phipson, 
writing to a daily last week, suggested that 
its re-erection would be an ornament for 
one of the parks or for Epping Forest. I 
can imagine that an enterprising publican 
about to build a suburban ‘‘ house’’ would find it 
a profitable speculation to invest in the facade 
and the ceiling, and to adapt the same to his 
new premises—or old ones for the matter of that. 
It would surely pay him, and it would be better 
thus to save the unique handiwork than that it 
should be utterly destroyed. And in being 
adapted to a public-house the old timbers would 
only be continuing in the same line of business 
as heretofore, feeling, perhaps, after long usage, 
quite at home amidst the clinking and clattering 
of pewter and glass. 


~The G.E.R. Co. have, it is believed, offered 
to deal generously, should anyone come forward, 
to preserve the workin the interest of the public 
—not the publican. Ishould think the company 
themselves would be able to do something in the 
way of preserving the valuable portion of it. 
It would not need a great amount of ingenuity or 
force of originality to work in the facade at 
some convenient spot along the line, where it 
could be seen by passers-by. The facade and 
ceiling could—if in sufficient preservation—be 


adapted to some new cottage or house at a country 


extending. 


station. The probability is that the oak timbers 
are sound enough, and would stand a certain 
amount of refixing. Certainly the appearance of 
the work on the front would be enhanced toa 
vast extent by clearing off the paint that appears 
thickly overlaid. I recommend this idea for the 
preservation of the front and ceiling to the com- 
pany, who could thus take the matter in hand 
themselves. The architectural department at 
Liverpool-street are surely equal to the task of 
adapting it somewhere as suggested. 


The quarry-dressed stone system seems to be 
The employment of ready -dressed 


stone upon works was, in part, the cause of the 
seven weeks strike of masons at Plymouth, 


which, by the way, has resulted in the con- 


tractors undertaking to abolish piecework, the 
men foregoing the demand with regard to ready- 
dressed stones. I am sorry if the practice of 


- using quarry-worked stones is increasing, as it is 


inconsistent with good and true architecture. 
With a little study, I verily believe I 
could detect the job executed with stones 


worked hard by in the mason’s yard, from 


that where every moulding and face had 
been wrought at the quarry a hundred or 
more miles away. I can sympathise with the 


Plymouth masons, although, of course, a con- 


general conditions, or specification. 


tractor has free right to do as he pleases in the 
matter, unless bound down by his agreement, 
Such a 
bindmg down I would recommend all those 
thinking as I do in this matter of quarry v. 
home labour to include in some part of the docu- 
ments relating to a contract. In days gone by 
this was unnecessary; now, owing to the 
encroachment of the system of working archi- 
tecturally at quarries, and the advantage in 
price offered, in certain cases, to contractors, the 
architect must protect his client and his reputa- 
tion. It may be that I have taken an unmerited 
dislike to the system of quarry-worked stones ; 
anyhow, I look upon it as in every way objection- 
able, leading to unsound construction, annoying 
delays, bad jointing and misfitting, and un- 
Sympathetic, unartistic masonry. The quarry- 
man has his business: to quarry building 
stone from the bowels of the earth. The mason 


_ has Ais business: to dress and prepare, to mould, 


face, and carve the crude stones. The quarry - 


man must work where the stone is to be 
found, and the mason must work at the building 
for which the stone is employed, so that he may 
be continually beneath the eye of the architect, 
or his representative, the clerk of works. In 
some circumstances, as, for example, building in 
London on a yery limited site, this may be im- 
possible; but wherever the area is sufliciently 
large, there should be established the masons’ 
yard, the sounds of the saw and the boaster 
mingling with the ring of the bricklayer’s 
trowel. 


So far, the British Association talk has been 
rather ‘‘offt’’ architecture, even archeology 
having been less patronised than usual. Possibly 
this has something to do with the fact that this 
year’s centre, Leeds, being a manufacturing, 
commercial, work-a-day place,’ architecture and 
topics connected therewith are not apropos. 
Electricity has been the only wear, having re- 
ceived much attention at the hands of lecturers. 
After all, we do not look for architectural sub- 
jects at the meetings of the British Association, 
concerned with science. When the National 
Art Association holds its next meeting, we may 
have something more in our line. 


When the Englishman locates himself in a 
‘flat’? he usually feels, in the higher stories, 
that, thus elevated above the level of sewers and 
drains, he is secure from many of the ills 
attendant upon disorganised sanitary arrangement. 
Doubtless, too, he often considers he is relieved 
from a great burden in haying no subterranean 
drains for whose condition he is responsible. To 
many persons who haye been bitten in taking 
houses the sanitary arrangements of which have 
been made under the superintendance of the 
demoralised speculative builder, the ‘‘ flat’’ must 
appear to be a refuge from all further trouble in 
this direction. ‘‘ A Sufferer,’’ writing to the 
Standard, tells a different tale. Having on the 
recommendation of a young architect taken a 
flat in the West-end, on a three years’ lease, his 
family are attacked with typhoid fever in less than 
three months, and a second case after an interval 
of six months. After some superficial reforms 
by landlords, on complaints from ‘‘ A Sufferer,”’ 
palpable defects and nuisance grow worse, and 
in spite of frequent applications to these gentle- 
men, nothing is done, nor are the letters 
so much as answered. The unfortunate tenant 
is now applying to the local sanitary authorities, 
and from his place of purgatory warns intending 
flat-takers not to be deceived, by advertisements 
as to the ‘‘latest sanitary improvements,’’ but to 
be more careful at the outset to obtain competent 
advice. The ‘‘Young Architect,’? one may 
imagine, from the tenor of ‘‘ A Sufferer’s”’ letter, 
has had a warm time of it, and won’t get any 
more sanitary jobs in that direction. He may 
regret that dust-shoots don’t generally go with 
clean bills of health, but may easily become the 
most abominable of nuisances; and as the dust- 
shoot was apparently the least offensive in this 
instance, one can hardly imagine what this 
‘‘ Young Architect ’’ was about. His education, 
I fear, was sadly neglected. 


As to what ‘‘ A Sufferer’’ says in warning to 
intending flat-takers, I would second every word, 
and sympathise with him in his misfortune. 
People have been in a great hurry to run into 
flats. They have to learn yet that by so doing 
they lose the benefit of paddling one’s own canoe, 
or living in one’s very ownhouse. ‘The fashion, 
or craze, may not yet have reached its height ; 
but some day there will certainly be a revulsion 
of feeling, and flat-holders will go house-hunt- 
ing, and with the desertion of whole blocks the 
rents of flats will come down witharun. Such, 
at least, appears to me the probable course of 
events in the future. There may be some great 
attraction in living horizontally, so to speak, that 
will insure the landlords their rent ; never having 
gone further than visiting people in flats, I 
cannot speak as to the comforts, enhanced or 
otherwise, of this method of living. All I can 
see is that there has been for some years a fashion, 
rage, or craze, and that such fashions, rages, and 
crazes are almost invariably followed, sooner or 
later, by a revolution of feeling in favour, 
generally, of something diametrically opposite in 
nature. 


Reading about the ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone of the new St. Cuthbert’s 
College, Worksop—a building designed by 
Messrs. Carpenter and Ingelow, and estimated 


to cost between £30,000 and £40,000—I am led 
to reflect what a curious collection of things the 
friends of the New Zealander, who is to sit on the 
ruins of London Bridge, will find under the 
foundation-stones of the buildings—then, I sup- 
pose, equally ruined—throughout England! Coins 
in plenty—gold, silver, and bronze, Jubilee and 
common; a garland; books, newspapers, Metro- 
politan and local; parchment scrolls, plain or em- 
blazoned and illuminated, and what not besides! A 
veritable museum is sometimes placed under the 
foundation-stones of more extensive buildings, 
and from the care and trouble taken to insure a 
representative and date-telling discovery to the 
discoverers, one would imagine that the destiny 
of man depended upon the coins, parchments, 
and other parcels of goods deposited beneath the 
massy stones. Whereas every purpose of date- 
telling would be accomplished by empyting the 
contents of the first schoolboy’s pocket into the 
cavity or receptacle, so long as he had a farthing 
to give the year of grace and our gracious 
Sovereign-Lady’s name. The miscellaneous items 
—slate-pencil ends, trouser buttons, jack-knife, 
“penny dreadful,’? &c., would further give 
some idea of our advanced nineteenth-century 
civilisation. Gotu. 
—_—_—__—_¢ =r —______- 


ARCHITECTURAL ADVERTISING 
GRATIS IN AMERICA. 


UR correspondent last week who inclosed an 
advertisement from the Hucknall Star of 
some touting satellite in the architectural firma- 
ment did well in bringing the ten-and-sixpenny 
dodge forward. ‘The idea, though by no means 
new, is at least suggestive. In America, how- 
ever, architects do go ahead, and leave the most 
enterprising members of the profession in this 
country miles behind. We have, for example, 
an architect's card before us bearing the name of 
Ira C. Saxe, architect, 521, Chicago Opera House, 
Chicago, Ill., which is headed, ‘‘ Take me home 
and look me over.’’? Then follows this poem in 
eight verses :— 


The Home, a problem great and grand 
When worked out with an honest. hand ; 
So many toil with might and main, 

But lacking tools they toil in yain. 


Now does it pay with a chisel 

To spade gardens, what a fizzle ; 
No greater failure than some make 
In getting there the rout they take. 


For convenience let the mater 
Make the floor plans without pater, 
Should he kick dust about the bills, 
Honey a few domestic pills. 


How’s the pantry? fathers don’t know, 
Mothers will have them, thus and so; 
Fathers just yield a point right there, 
Or take your pantry ev’rywhere. 


Their closets for glass and china, 
Closets for trinkets for Dina, 
Closets for this, closets for that, 
Closets for cloaks—yes, and for hat. 


In such details in the houses 

Let the housewife wear the trouse’s; 
Even the architect should cave 

If he’s not ready for the grave. 


Business men are in but little, 

Good women are out but little ; 

So women should be chairmen, see— 
In household matters referee. 


Ladies are friends of architects — 

They go to him with house projects ; 
They know he’ll treat them just and fair, 
They advertise him ey’rywhere. 


Thirty-five Buildings in my own town, Woodlawn, Il. 
Kighty in all built last season. Best of references. I 
have a great variety of plans, which will be cheerfully 
shown. No pains spaired. Bound to please. Loans 
negotiated. Charges moderate. Special rates to Real 
Estate Men. Suburban Work A Specialty. 


These particulars are grouped in the margin 
round the verses. At the bottom of the card we 


note :— 
Please to turn over. 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen,—The past season having been very pro< 
sperous, I thank you heartily for your very liberal patron- 
age, and am still ready to give my skill and best endeayour 
to the public, as an Architect and Superintendent. 


—— ell 
Estimates cheerfully given. Loans negotiated. 
— rl 


Thirty-five buildings in my own suburb, Woodlawn, 
and eighty in all in the City and suburbs last season. Can 
furnish some of your best citizens as references. 

Respectfully, Ina C. Saxe. 

P.8.—Terms moderate. Suburban work a specialty. 

Special rates for Real Estate Dealers. 

Have a great variety of plans on hand at all prices, and 
will show them cheerfully. : 7 / 

Maybe we can make you happy, if we don’t build for 
you—if you will call. ‘ 

Then just remember the true and the tried, 

Who stands by his colours, and on the right side, 
Who dares to do right and loves to do well, 

That all will hasten my merits to tell. NOE 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT LEEDS. 


HE sixtieth meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, which has been held at Leeds during 
the last nine days, under the presidency of Sir 
Frederick Abel, has not attracted so many 
visitors as any meetings of recent years, and the 
papers have not, taken as a whole, been up to the 
usual standard. In accordance with our usual 
practice we give abstracts of a few of the papers 
most likely to interest our readers, many of whom 
may care to see fuller reports in the English 
Mechanie and World of Science of last week and 
to-day, September 5 and 12. 


THE BUCKLING OF PLATES. 


In the Mathematical Section Mr. G. H. Bryan, 
of Cambridge, read a paper on the buckling of 
plates, in which he described the working out of 
the analogues for a plane plate of the well-known 
conditions of stability of a straight elastic wire 
under axial force. The first case considered was 
that of the rectangular plate, supported but not 
clamped round its boundary, and acted on by 
different uniform edge thrusts in its plane applied 
perpendicularly to the sidesand ends. The con- 
ditions of stability are found, and the most 
interesting point that they lead to is the 
determination of the number of corrugations 
produced when buckling takes place. If the 
thrust per unit length on the sides be less than 
half that on the ends, the plate will buckle into a 
series of undulations, whose number will depend 
on the ratio of the length to the breadth of the 


plates. In the case of an infinitely long strip, 


the corrugations will divide the strip into rect- 
angles which diminish in length as the lateral 
thrust is diminished, will become squares when 
there is no end thrust only, and will become 
closer and narrower when the lateral force changes 
sign and becomes a tension. This effect may be 
easily illustrated by wetting the middle of a 
sheet of thin paper, which is then stretched over 
two rulers. If, then, the rulers are pulled apart 
with increasing force, the wrinkles will become 
more numerous and finer. The undulatory 
character of the buckling is also analogous to the 
collapse into rings of a boiler flue. The paper 
also contained an account of an investigation of 
the stability of a circular plate clamped round the 
edges and acted on by uniform normal edges 
thrust in its plane. This kind of buckling, he 
explained, was well illustrated in the circular lid 
of a canister whose rim is in a state of tension. 


THE PNEUMATIC DISTRIBUTION OF POWER. 


A paper dealing with the utilisation of com- 
pressed air was read by Professor Alan Lupton, 
who gave the results of his experience derived 
from the working of the pneumatic distribution 
system in Birmingham. He showed how the 
supply of this air through a meter induced 
economy on the part of the consumers, and he 
gave numerous particulars as to the use of this 
air in the propelling of tram-cars, in the work- 
ing of the electric light, for various domestic 
purposes, and in Paris for the emptying of cess- 
pools. He showed the great advantages ofa 
power suitable for large or small motors that 
could be cheaply and safely introduced in work- 
shops, houses, and shops. In Birmingham there 
were three steam-engines of 1,000H P. which 
compressed air to a pressure of 45lb. above the 
atmosphere, and delivered into pipes which were 
laid in the streets like gas-pipes, and over four 
miles of these pipes were there laid. The works 
had only just left the hands of the contractors, 
but already there were forty customers for air 
power, some of them at a distance of 12 mile 
from the compressing station. The loss of 
power by friction in the pipes was so slight that 
no ordinary gauge would show it—practically, 
there was no loss of power due to this distance. 
The engines of the consumers varied in size from 
3H:P. up to 50H.P. At one works they were 
now using about 100H.P., which drove four or 
five engines, also the blacksmiths’ fires, the blast 
of the cupolas for iron smelting, and it was also 
used for several novel processes, economising 
labour and. material, that had been discovered 
since the power was laid on. Some difficulty had 
been found in getting a good meter that was 
correct within 1 per cent. There was now 
a demand for the power which gave satisfaction 
to those who had tried it. Some people had 
actually moved into the district for the sake of 
the convenience of having power without having 
to erect a boiler and chimney. Comparing the 
mechanical results with the prophecies that were 
uttered in 1886, he mentioned that then it was 
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alleged by some that the engines as designed 
could not be erected, but they had been now 
safely set to work. It had also been asserted 
by some that the loss of power in compressing 
was such that 25 to 30 per cent. was the maxi- 
mum proportion of the original steam- power that 
could be used by the consumer’s engines. The 
results, however, had entirely confirmed the 
statements of the engineers, Messrs. Sturgeon 
and H. Robinson. At one works visited by him 
(Professor A. Lupton) the indicated horse-power 
of the consumer’s engine was equal to 73 per 
cent. of the indicated horse-power of the steam 
engines at the compressing station—a result 
he considered very satisfactory. This result was 
partly due to the re-heating of the air in a stove, 
where the sweepings of the workshop were con- 
sumed without cost. In consequence, he said, of 
these satisfactory mechanical results the Air 
Compressing Company were about to extend their 
works. Compressed air could be used for work- 
ing tramways under the patents of Hughes and 
Lancaster. Under this system a pipe was laid 
in the streets for the supply of compressed air to 
the cars, which cars carry the machinery for 
propulsion, and can ascend any gradient that a 
locomotive can mount, and take in fresh supplies 
of compressed air at every stopping place, an 
operation which can be effected without actually 
stopping the car. An experimental car on this 
principle had been run on the Chester Tramway. 


SLUICES IN CONNECTION WITH IRRIGATION. 


Mr. F. G. M. Stoney contributed a paper on 
this subject, in which, speaking from his Indian 
experience, he described the various kinds of 
sluices which had been employed for this pur- 
pose. The most successful of them for almost 
any situation was that constructed on free rollers. 
These sluices were now made to any required 
size, and were easily workable, and the wear and 
tear was hardly noticeable. These sluices could 
be usefully applied to the increasing of water- 
power without increased risk of flooding the 
country. 

Mr. J. F. Golding, of Chicago, U.S.A., ex- 
plained 
A NEW PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING WIRE NETTING. 

He stated that expanded metal was an article 
so dissimilar to other manufactures of metals as 
to require an arbitrary name, and the one he had 
given to it was meagrely suggestive of the process 
involved in its production, and not of its qualities 
or appearance, as these were only understood by 
the fullest description, or by ocular or physical 
demonstrations and tests, but the name, suggest- 
ing the expansion of metal, did serve to draw 
attention to the fact that thereby some new pro- 
duct of metals had been made. Briefly stated, 
the process of making expanded metal was the 
employment of a machine which so operated on 
a sheet or strip of metal as to slash it at intervals 
in parallel lines, so as to leave uncut spaces, 
which served to maintain the connection be- 
tween all the strands produced by the act of 
slashing. The method by which this slashing, 
as well as the opening up of the sheet or strip 
into meshes, was performed was peculiar, and one 
which made it possible to transform the sheet or 
strip of metal into a finished article at one opera- 
tion; and to this achievement was due, he 
thought, the great value of the invention. 


CABLE TRAMWAYS IN AMERICA. 


Mr. W. Newby Colam, in a paper on this 
subject, referred to the various means of 
utilising electricity, air, steam, gas, and am- 
monia for street traction, and the author 
considered that only two of them had been 
working a sufficient time to afford a commercial 
test which would survive. These were the cable 
and steam locomotives. Of the electrical motors 
undergoing commercial trials abroad, the storage 
system was the only one likely to be seriously 
entertained in this country for street purposes. 
He hoped that the day was not far distant 
when it could be proved that this means of 
applying electrical locomotion in streets could 
be worked at a fair remuneration over the 
average roads, because he considered it would 
then have a big field of operation. Elec- 
trical engineers had, however, many diffi- 
culties to surmount before this class of motor 
could face the varied work of ordinary streets 
and pay well in this country. Steam-engines 
were not likely to receive much attention in the 
future for the purpose of traction through streets, 
but would be found useful as a means of con- 
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suggested that the cable might be found the — 
mechanical power to supersede horses in cageg 

where horses were clearly not capable of meeting 

the new conditions of travel. Success had at. 

tended almost every inauguration in America 

and elsewhere, notwithstanding quite unneces- 

sarily large capital outlays. There are at 

present 501 miles of cable tramways at work, 
which carried last year in the States nearly 
eight hundred millions of people, or nearly 
double the passengers carried in Great Britain — 
and Ireland. Abroad dividends of 74 per cent. 
had been earned, and in England they were now 
being worked at 47 per cent. of the gross re- 
ceipts. Mr. Colam gave his opinions as to the 
requirements to be observed in designing cable 
tramways in order that they might meet with 
the approval of local authorities and insure 
economical results. He described two lines he 
had made in Edinburgh, and he ventured on a 
prediction that the low constructural and equip- 
ment cost of such a system would not fail to 
attract the attention and demand the considera-_ 
tion of tramway authorities. 
spoke of the remarkable success which had 
attended the working of cable tramways in 


a 
Ly 


The author also — 


Chicago and also in the Brooklyn district of — 


New York. 


THE LINEFF SYSTEM OF ELECTRICAL TRACTION. 
Mr. Gisbert Kapp, in a paper on this subject, 


explained that the great difficulty was to connect , 
the car with the source of the electric current. 


This has in some measure been accomplished by 


the use of accumulators carried by the car, and 
in other systems by the use of overhead wires— _ 
which in practice effect the object with very little 


loss of electromotive force. But when town 
councils began to object to overhead wires, some 


form of communicating the force from below 
became necessary. Various arrangements have — 


been tried. In some cases a slot was used, as at 
Blackpool. This system is, as experience shows, 


practically workable, though the slot is a disad- — i 


vantage, and its abolition is highly desirable. 
How to abolish the slot and yet retain electrical 
connection between the underground conductor 


and the motor on the car was the problem which A 


the inventor set himself to solve. In his system 
the conductor consists of a bare copper strip or 


cable, and of a galvanised iron strip. The latter 
lies on the copper conductor, and both are in- © 


closed in a sealed channel formed of asphalte. 
The copper conductor rests upon the bottom of a 


trough of glazed tiles, and the cover to this — 


trough is formed by the lower flanges of iron rails 
arranged in short sections so as to be insulated 
from each other. The surface rail, which may 
be arranged alongside one of the ordinary tram 
rails, or in the centre of the track, is in electric 


and magnetic contact with an electromagnet 


carried under the car. 


This magnet runs upon ~ 


the surface rail on wheels, which form its north 


and south poles. The distance of the wheels is 
greater than the length of a section of insulated 
rail, so that successive sections become oppositely 
magnetised. This causes the iron strip imme- 
diately below the magnetised region to be at- 
tracted upwards and thus come into contact fora 
length of several feet with the under side of the 
two sectional rails. 
strip to both sides of this region remains in con- 
tact with the copper conductor, and forms thus 
an electrical connecting link between the copper 
conductor and a few sections of ‘insulated rail — 
under the car. The current passes from the 
surface rail through the body of the electro- 
magnet into the motor, and finally into the 


At the same time the iron — 


ordinary tram rails and earth in the usual 


manner. The electro-magnet is energised by a 
shunt current obtained from the main conductor; 


but to provide for the possibility of dropping the 4 
strip, there is placed on the electro-magnet a 


third thick wire coil, which can be energised by 
two storage cells carried on the car, and thus the 
strip can be picked up and the main circuit again 
established if it should have been accidentally in- 
terrupted. It follows that only a short length 
of the tram rail, never more than 9ft. at once, 
becomes the conductor of the current to the 
motor onthe car. The system has been estimated 
to cost £2,000 per mile if adapted to ordinary 
tram lines; and the mechanical strength of the 
line has been tested by running a steam roller 
over it in various directions, under which treat- 
ment the line suffered no damage whatever. 


DEFECTS IN THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
Mr. Henry T. Crook read a paper on ‘‘ The 


Under the circumstances he! Present Stage of the Ordnance Survey and the 
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Paramount Necessity for a Thorough Revision.” 
He said that it was strange that, when the need 
for accurate maps was daily increasing, there 
should be a falling off in the sale of the national 
maps, for the making of which the nation had 
paid an enormous sum. This was mainly 
attributable to the fact that the maps did not 
meet popular requirements. The Ordnance Sur- 
vey Department had undertaken more than it 
had the means to carry out in any reasonable 
time, and after more than a century’s existence 
the department had not completed one of its 
works. It had not yet produced on any scale a 
uniform map of the British Isles. Besides other 
disadvantages the important question of price 
affected the sale of the Ordnance maps. The 
establishment of a revision department was 
absolutely necessary, which could only be done 
by increasing the proportion of the annual grants 
devoted to revision. 
i 9 i 9 


NON-POROUS WALLS. 


ot prevention of the saturation of ordinary 
brick walls is one of the many problems 
in modern buildings. Architects, with true con- 
servative instincts, still cling to the solid brick 
walls, though sanitarians and hygienic builders 
have been preaching a crusade against them for 
many a year; and they still believe in solid walls, 
although it has been shown how easily all the 
beauty of solid moulded jambs and reveals can 
be produced in walls constructed with a cavity, 
and that the hollow wall has quite as much 
strength, if properly bonded by ties, as the solid 
wall, and can carry all the weight that is ever 
likely to be brought upon it. The preference 
for solid walls lies in the sentiment of the thing ; 
the glory of ancient architecture has, in the 
popular mind, been associated with solidity and 
massiveness, and the thick stone wall, such as we 
see in the Tower of London, and in hundreds of 
our English castles and fortresses, has become a 
thing in the imagination that cannot be eradicated 
by any amount of scientific theory. The Eng- 
lishman puts his faith in thick walls as symbolical 
of impregnable England. The Americans, and 
our colonists, who live in or have visited countries 
where timber abounds, are ready to assert the 
merits of wooden houses and log cabins, though 
they must have a liking for the old Hnglish wall 
of stone or brick. Their houses and villas have 
a thin, tawdry look about them; the reveals to 
windows look meagre; there is a lack of projec- 
tion and shadow, which are such valuable 
features of English indigenous architecture. 
Even the half-timbered houses of the States can- 
not compare for picturesque qualities with those 
erected in England, where the original types of 
half-timber building are to be found. The 
timbers have a ‘‘skin deep’’ appearance; but the 
shingle wall of the States has merits which can- 
not be disputed. The shingle construction there 
adopted and perfected combines warmth and dry- 
ness in the colder and damp climates, and those 
who live in frame houses half built of brick and 
covered with clapboarding and shingles say they 
combine all the advantages of both systems. One 
reason of this is because there is a cavity—the 
walls are partially hollow. But there are ad- 
vantages in the material ; being a non-conductor 
of heat, it retains the warmth. ‘Take, for 
example, the dwellings of this kind found in New 
York, Massaschusetts, and other States. The ex- 
teriors are shingled, and stained a bright sienna 
or painted red, with olive-green ‘‘ trimmings ’’ ; 
the roof is also shingled and painted red. The 
interiors are finished in cherry or some hard 
wood like oak. ‘There is considerable comfort in 
these well-finished houses. Other dwellings are 
sheathed and papered exteriorly, perhaps the first 
story is clapboarded and painted colonial yellow, 
with bottle-green trimmings ; the second story is 
shingled and painted red. Sometimes the clap- 
boarding is painted a grey, with trimmings of a 
darker shade. Whatever are the artistic merits 
or otherwise of these wooden houses, they are 
certainly comfortable, while the ordinary brick 
yilla is subjected to every discomfort in wet 
weather, owing to the porousness of the bricks 
that are generally used. 

If hollow walls are objected to there are 
remedial measures. ‘Thus, Sylvester’s process of 
repelling moisture is an old and simple plan that 
might be followed by builders before houses are 
let. It consists of using two washes alternately for 
the surface of the walls, one composed of Castile 
soap and water, and the other of alum and water. 
The proportions are three pounds of soap to one 


gallon of water, and half a pound of alum to four 
gallons of water, both substances to be well dis- 
solved before applying. The first soap wash 
should be laid on while boiling hot, with a flat 
brush, and a frothy appearance be produced. 
After 24 hours, when it will become dry and 
hard, the alum wash is to be applied warm, and 
should also be allowed to dry before a second 
coat of the soap wash is put on. ‘These coats can 
be repeated till the walls are rendered impervious 
to water. The combination of soap and alum 
forms an insoluble compound which fills the 
pores of the brick. The reason why so many 
houses are uninhabitable through dampness is 
because the remedy is applied too late, when the 
bricks have become begrimed with soot. ‘The 
solution should be applied to newly built walls, 
and in the manner we have described, thoroughly, 
not merely a weak solution improperly applied in 
about two coats. Ifthe provision were made in 
the contract and specified, there would be little 
of the trouble afterwards experienced by the 


tenants. 
——____ o~= E> © 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Geometrical Drawing for Art Students, by 
T. H. Morris (London: Longmans, Green, and 
Co.), is arranged to meet the requirements of the 
art student, while it also supplies the student with 
all the geometrical knowledge required to pass the 
South Kensington examinations for the second and 
third grade art certificates. Mr. Morris has wisely 
devoted attention to the application of plane 
geometry to architectural and decorative art, and 
for this purpose has given prominence to the use 
of scales, which not many architects’ draughtsmen 
understand, though they may use certain scales 
in a sort of rule-of-thumb manner. After lines 
and angles, triangles, and other geometrical 
figures have been defined, and simple problems 
in them given, the work treats of proportionals 
or the methods of dividing lines founded on 
Euclid VI., according to certain numbers or pro- 
portionally to them. Making copies of maps to 
a certain proportion are included in this part. 
The problems on triangles and quadrilaterals are 
fully and concisely worked out, the diagrams being 
very clear. Problems on the circle and regular 
polygons are comprehensively dealt with. The 
chapters on scales and the use of scales are very 
necessary and useful, and the problems presented 
are of a practical character. For example, the 
author explains the meaning of a ‘‘ representative 
fraction,’’ or the ratio each line of a drawing 
bears to the real object, as the fraction z's denotes 
the scale of lin. to lyd. Here is a problem: 
‘¢ Draw a scale of 5 to show yards and feet, and 
measuring 5yds. Thescale has to be long enough 
to measure 5yds. long ; therefore its total length 
will be gsth or ~xth of lyd.—that is, 3in. Draw 
two lines 3in. long. Divide and number as 
shown.’? Another: lin. represents 13ft. 4in. 
Draw the corresponding scale, divided into 10ft. 


lengths, one length, subdivided into feet. Here 
f - lin 

frac = : t 

the representation fraction Saree 150 

The unit is a distance of 10ft. If 160in. be 


represented by lin., then 10ft. or 120in. will be 
represented by +3 = 3in. Set off distances 
of in. representing 10ft., and subdivide 
left-hand division into 10 equal parts. The 
principle in the construction of diagonal 
scales is clearly explained, and __ several 
problems for drawing scales showing inches and 
lengths, hundredths, &c. The problems on the 
use of scales show how polygons and irregular 
figures, such as boundaries of land, can be drawn 
to certain scales. Thus problems of land survey- 
ing, levelling, architectural drawing are given to 
show the application of scales in drawing, re- 
ducing, and enlarging. The scale of chords for 
measuring angles, and the sector for dividing 
lines and constructing polygons, are also applied. 
The copying of ornament, such as the Greek 
fret, is one of the applications of this part of the 
treatise. in another chapter we find examples 
of geometry applied to the construction of 
patterns and tracery; and sclid geometry is 
ecmprehensively dealt with in a series ox valuable 
problems. The exercises at the end of each 
chapter are valuable to the student. The book 
contains nearly 600 diagrams, arranged on every 
alternate page, and these are particularly 
clear, and face the letterpress to which 
they refer. We can cordially recommend this 
little book to all art students and pupils. 
Handrailing and Staircasing, by GEtorcE CoLiins 


(London: Crosby Lockwood and Son), is anew: 


edition of a useful treatise, showing simple 
methods for finding the pitch of the plank, draw- 
ing the moulds, bevelling, squaring the wreath, 
and other technical operations of the handrailer. 
The methods shown are at least simple. The 
present volume contains a treatise on stair build- 
ing, in which the practical details of ordinary 
staircases are dealt with, which should prove of 
value to the student and apprentice. Structural 
Mechanics, by R. M. Parkinson. We omitted to 
mention in our notice of this useful work that 
the publishers of this little book are George Bell 
and Sons, York-street, Covent-garden; and 
Whittaker and Co., Paternoster-square. 
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CHIPS. 


A new Jewish synagogue, built from the designs 
of Mr. Delissa Joseph, was consecrated at Hammer- 
smith on Saturday. 


A fine new music-hall, which has been con- 
<‘racted at Chatham from the plans of Mr. G. 
Friend, of Maidstone, architect, was opened 
on Monday evening. It holds 2,000 people, 
ans is eavee with the electric light both inside 
and out. 


Old Greyfriars’ Church, Edinburgh, which has 
been closed for over a month, was reopened on 
Sunday. The church has been renovated, and the 
organ has been overhauled and enlarged by 
Messrs. Hamilton, George-street, the successors 
to Messrs. Hamilton and Miiller, the original 
builders. 


The eleventh annual exhibition of the Isle of 
Wight Fine Art Society, of which Princess Beatrice 
is president, was opened on Monday at Ryde. 
About 500 pictures were exhibited by artists and 
amateurs from all parts of the island, including a 
three-panel screen, painted with flowers, and a 
small oil-painting, ‘‘ Sunset at Biarritz,’’ both by 
Princess Beatrice. 


A Wesleyan chapel is being built in Union-street, 
Carlisle, from plans by Mr. James Leslie, of London- 
row, in that city. It will cost £3,500, and will be 
72ft. long by 44ft. wide inside, seating about 500 
persons. The seats and internal fittings are of 
pitch pine, with wood-block flooring introduced in 
the passages. The main front is of red brick with 
stone dressings. The chief contractor is Mr. James 
Beaty. 


The engineering department of the City of 
London College, conducted by Mr. Henry Adams, 
P.S.E., M.S.A., will be opened on Oct. Ist. The 
classes include technical drawing, building con- 
struction and machine construction, civil engineer- 
ing, quantity surveying and land surveying. 
Numerous valuable scholarships and prizes are 
offered in connection with the classes. In the 
architectural competition the subject given this 
session is a lych gate. 


A scheme is under consideration in Liverpool for 
building a People’s Hall in that city, from designs 
prepared by Mr. Edmund Ware. It is intended to 
erect a large hall to seat 2,500 people, a smaller 
concert hall for 250, together with twenty com- 
mittee-rooms, library, smoke-room, reading-room, 
and gymnasium. The estimated cost is £30,000. 


At the concluding sitting of the Trade Union 
Congress on Saturday, a resolution was adopted in 
favour of the compulsory registration of plumbers. 


The tower of St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate, is 
undergoing restoration at a cost of £300. The 
work is being done by Messrs. Brass and Son. 


Mr. Moss Flowers has been awarded a certificate 
of merit for his gradient indicator at the Health 
Exhibition, Brighton. 


King Humbert will unveil a monument to the 
late King Victor Emmanuel, in Florence, on Satur- 
day week, the 20th inst. A week later his Majesty 
will inaugurate the first Italian Architectural Exhi- 
bition at Turin. 


The deadlock which has for some time paralysed 
the action of the Hanley School Board has ceased. 
The members were equally divided as to the policy 
or otherwise of adopting plans by Mr. Scrivener for 
new schools in Glass-street ; but they have now re- 
solved, only by the chairman’s casting vote how- 
ever, to carry out two blocks, one side of the street 
being reserved for an elementary school and the 
other for the higher grade school. For elementary 
schools for 698 scholars, on the south side, the archi- 
tect’s estimate was £8,893, including cost of site, 
which was £11 13s. 9d. per scholar. The estimated 
cost of carrying out the plans for the higher-grade 
school on thé north side would work out at £28 9s., 
including cost of site. Mr. Scrivener said the 
estimated cost, according to the present plans, for 
the elementary school was £8,893, as against £10,938 
according to the original plans; but they had done 
away with the cookery-room, the gymnasium, and 
the technical school room, and the accommodation 
was for 690 scholars instead of 898. 
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Building Frtelliqenee. 


BrrmincHamM.—Lhe United Methodist Free 
Church which has been erected at Gravelly 
Hill, Birmingham, in memory of the late Alder- 
man M. J. Hart, was opened on Tuesday. The 
church, which is a Gothic building, standing at 
the junction of the Lichfield and Tamworth 
roads, is capable of accommodating 500 people, 
being 72ft. in length exclusive of apsed end, and 
38ft. in width exclusive of transepts. The plan 
is cruciform in shape. The front end of the 
church is utilised for entrances and lobbies, and 
also for a cloak-room. The choir seats are 
arranged round an apsidal end at the rear of the 
rostrum, the opening being spanned by a large 
arch with two smaller arches, one being used for 
the front of the organ and the other being 
occupied by a large memorial tablet. The 
tablet is of statuary marble, with Caen stone 
and rouge royal marble dressings, the upper part 
being filled in with cut and carved stonework, 
with the letters ‘‘M. J. H.’’ as a monogram in 
the centre. The pulpit stands at one side of the 
platform, and has been carried out from the 
designs of the architects by Messrs, Jones and 
Willis, in polished pitch pine and mahogany. 
The vestries, three in number, are on either side 
ofthe rostrum. Over the minister’s and deacons’ 
vestries and kitchen premises is a lecture-room. 
The buildings, which have cost £4,000, have 
been erected by Mr. John Bowen, of Balsall 
Heath, from the designs of Messrs. Ingall and 
Son, architects, Birmingham. 


BisuopsGatze.—The Great Eastern Railway 
Company are now demolishing shops on the 
western side of Bishopsgate-street, between 
Liverpool-street and Worship-street, prepara- 
tory to extending their terminus on the eastern 
side. The company obtained the necessary powers 
a good while ago, the City Press remarks, and 
during the last Session they got an extension of 
time for carrying out the project—five years as 
from August last. Except Primrose and Skinner 
streets, the company may permanently stop up 
and discontinue as public thoroughfares all the 
intervening spaces. A large number of the 
working class have been, or will be, removed by 
the extension and improvement, and provision 
has had to be made for them elsewhere. Three 
or four blocks of artisans’ dwellings have been 
erected by the company not far from the spot 
the people have been removed from. Probably 
shops and offices will be re-erected along 
the thoroughfare. A new entrance to Liverpool- 
street Station will be made, with booking offices, 
&c., in Bishopsgate-street, opposite the fire- 
engine station, and this should relieve the 
' pressure of the traffic on the Liverpool-street 
side. The whole project will be a costly one, 
involving an expenditure of a million pounds or 
more, of which £700,000 is put down for land 
and from £300,000 to £400,000 for the enlarge- 
ment of the station and hotel. Among the 
principal buildings displaced are the Bishopsgate 
Schools and the school chapel in Skinner-street. 
The new schools are being built in Spital-square. 
The school, together with the adjoining chapel 
or hall, and curates’ residence, has been designed 
by Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke. The style will be 
simple Renaissance, and the materials to be used 
are red brick and terracotta. Messrs. Woodward 
and Co., the builders, have already made con- 
siderable progress with the foundations. The 
heating and ventilation of the building will be 
carried out by Mr. W. W. Phipson. Another 
public building to be removed is the Great Central 
Temperance Hall. 


BorcuErsy, CartistE.—A new mission church 
at Botcherby was opened on Friday by the 
Bishop of Carlisle. In plan the building consists 
of a hall, 36ft. by 24ft. ; semi-octagonal chancel, 
12ft. by 8ft.; vestry, with lavatory, and a heat- 
ing-chamber. The style is Early Gothic. The 
principal external feature is a brick bell-turret 
35ft. high, over the entrance-porch. Local red 
bricks are used for the principal walls, and the 
roofs are covered with Welsh slates, except the 
roofs of porch and turret, which are covered with 
red tiles. The carpenter’s work is of Baltic 
white wood, and the joiner’s work of pitch pine. 
The walls internally and the ceilings are 
plastered. The roof principals, which are dressed 
and moulded, show below the ceiling of hall. 
Accommodation is provided for 173 adults. The 
cost, exclusive of pewing and the boundary wall- 
ing, is about £500. The internal fittings, 


consisting of desk-table and benches in solid 
oak, elaborately carved, are a special gift. 
The whole contract was’ carried out by Mr. John 
Reed, under the supervision of the architect, Mr. 
H. Higginson, M.8.A., Carlisle. 


CarLisLe.—The biscuit-works of Messrs. Carr 
and Co. are being enlarged by the erection of a 
new factory adjoining the present buildings, and 
from the designs of the same architect, Mr. T. 
Taylor Scott, of Carlisle. The foundations are 
being laid’ by Messrs. Johnstone Brothers, of 
Blencowe-street, Carlisle. Since then the con- 
tracts for all works have been let as follows:— 
Builder’s work, Messrs. Johnstone Brothers, 
Carlisle ; fireproof construction, tanks, and all 
ironfounder’s. work, Messrs; Homan and 
Rodgers, of London, Manchester, and Belgium ; 
carpenter and joiner’s work, Mr. Wm. Lattimer; 
plumber’s work, Messrs. W. and R. M. Hill; 
slater’s work, Mr. Thos. Graham; and plasterer’s 
work, Messrs. R. M. Ormerod and Sons, all of 
Carlisle. The bricks that are being used are 
from Birkby, which were tested by hydraulic 
machinery before being used for Messrs. Carr’s 
Silloth flour mill. The external elevations of 
the new building will be much the same in de- 
sign as the present, viz. :—red brick, with white 
stone dressings and slated roofs. The building 
consists of basement and four floors, each 97ft. 
by 64ft., and adjoining is a new chimney shaft 
170ft. in height. The buildings will be fireproof 
throughout, and the new factory will be con- 
nected with the old one by a fireproof staircase 
and corridors, closed at the ends with iron fire- 
proof doors. The whole of the buildings will be 
lighted by the electric light, this being the first 
building in Carlisle so lighted. 


Lippineron.—The parish church of St. Andrew 
was reopened on Friday, after being closed ten 
months for repairs and restoration. The chancel 
has been repaired by the Hcclesiastical Commis- 
sioners; Mr. Ewan Christian being the architect 
for this portion ; and for the other work, executed 
by subscription, the architect was Mr. J. C. 
Traylen, of Stamford, the diocesan surveyor. 
Messrs. Roberts and Son, of Weedon, were the 
builders. The work of the nave and aisles has 
consisted of renewing the roofs in oak without 
departing from the old design. The floor through- 
out has been renewed; under the seating solid 
wood blocks have been laid in the herring-bone 
pattern; whilst in the passages the old stones 
have been relaid, replaced where necessary by 
new ones. The old grave slabs have been retained 
in their original positions ; the ancient plastering 
of the walls has been cleaned; fragments of old 
painting have been carefully preserved, thus re- 
taining as far as possible the ancient appearance 
of the church ; the glaze of the windows has been 
re-leaded and made weather-tight; the exterior 
of the church has been repaired and pointed ; 
parapets and other features have been reinstated ; 
the screen has been cleaned and repaired, traces 
of the usual coloured figure decoration on the 
lower panels being preserved; the font has been 
set up on new steps and shaft, the Jacobean font 
cover being retained. In the chancel isa curious 
feature. High up on the north and south walls 
twelve small holes (six in each wall) have been 
opened out. Their use is believed to be connected 
with the acoustic properties of the church. The 
rood-loft staircase, which had been hidden behind 
lath and plaster, has also been opened out. The 
church will now accommodate 236 worshippers. 
The clock has been replaced by one made by 
Messrs. Potts, Leeds. The restoration has cost 
£1,900. 


Newcastie-on- Tynze.—A_ special meeting of 
the Town Hall and Municipal Offices Committee 
of the Newcastle Corporation was held on Monday, 
when it was unanimously agreed that the city 
engineer should prepare tracings to show the 
street improvements deemed necessary in con- 
nection with the four sites suggested for the new 
town hall—namely, Fenkle-street, Hldon-square, 
Singleton House, and a new site that was sug- 
gested by Mr. Edward Stout, including the 
whole of the ground on the east side of Pilgrim - 
street, bordered on the north by Blackett-street, 
and as far back as Carliol-street, showing a new 
street line in continuation of Market-street to a 
point opposite the entrance to the Blyth and 
Tyne Railway Station. It was also agreed that 
Mr. Laws should prepare at the same time a plan 
showing a new street line from Grey-street to the 
Haymarket, skirting the proposed new town hall, 
should it be eventually decided by the council to 
erect one in Eldon-square. 


Newrort, Mon.—Some two years back, the 
School Board for Newport United District having 
advertised for designs for schools at Spring 
Gardens to accommodate 1,000 children in three 
departments, many of the local architects sub- 
mitted plans for the same. The Board, after 
selecting two sets of drawings as most suit 
their requirements, marked these drawings A 
and B, and forwarded both sets to Mr. Bruce 
Vaughan, architect, of Cardiff, for adjudication, 
who advised the acceptance of plans marked B, 
the author of these being Mr, E. A. Lansdowne, 
of Newport, and the schools have been carried 
out under his supervision by Mr. Wm. Price, 
builder, of Newport, for a sum of £6,055 16s. 7d, 
The fireproof flooring was executed by Messrs. 
Homan and Rodgers, Manchester ; latrine by 
Messrs. Adams and Co.; lavatory ditto, Mac- 
farlane’s cast iron; and Mr. Henry Richards, of 
Newport, acted as clerk of works. ber: 


Sr. Annr’s-on-THE-SzEA.—The convalescen- 
home which has been erected at St. Anne’st 
on-the-Sea by the two Misses Ormerod will be 
formally opened by the Lady Eleanor Cecily 
Clifton to-morrow (Saturday). [he home ig 
situated at the junction of Clifton Drive with 
Todmorden-road, St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea. The 
principal entrance faces the Clifton Drive, and is 
approached from the Todmorden-road... It com- 
municates directly with the departments appro- 
priated to the use of the . management, 
the portion devoted to the convalescents being 
on the sea front of the building. The ac- 
commodation comprises refectories. and. kitchen 
offices in the basement, with the day-rooms 
for the children, sitting-rooms and. doctor's 
room on the ground or principal floor. The 
dormitories and bedrooms are arranged on the 
upper floors, reached by two staircases, one at 
either end of the building. The exterior is faced 
with red, bricks from Ruabon, the roofs being 
furnished with large board gables and covered 
with green slates., The site comprises an acre 
and a half. The building has been erected from 
the designs of Mr. Frederick Mew, architect, of 
Gordon-street, London. The contractors for the 
work have been Messrs. Shepherd, Walmsley, 
and Smith, of St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea. 


Worxsop.—The Duke of Newcastle on Friday — 
laid the foundation-stone of the new St. Cuth- 
bert’s College, Worksop. The college is to be 
erected on a site, over 90 acres in extent, midway 
between Worksop and Clumber, in the northern 
part of the county of Nottingham. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Carpenter and Ingelow, of 
Regent-street, London, and the building, when 
complete, is estimated to-cost between £30,000 
and £40,000. It will accommodate five hundred 
boys. At present it is intended to proceed only 
with the west wing and permanent offices. This 
will cost £15,000, and will accommodate one 
hundred boys. 
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A four-floored block of buildings, built for model 
lodging-houses, was opened on Friday by the 
Mayor of Newport, who is chairman of the com- 
pany who have supplied the capital, of which hh 
over £4,000 has already been expended. The 
number of beds licensed for the present building is 
153. They are laid out in bunks, 26 of which are 
double-bedded, while the remainder are single- 
bedded. The premises, situate at the corner of 
Dock-street and Corn-street, have been erected of 
plain stonework, with firebrick dressings for the 
windows, by Mr. John Linton, contractor, from 
designs by Mr. HE. A. Lansdowne, the total cost 
being about £3,000 for the shell, and £750 for 
fittings and furnishing. Le 


At the last meeting of the Manchester Crema- 
torium Company held on Friday, the chairman 
reported that the directors had agreed that a piece 
of land on the Chorlton side of the southern ceme- 
tery, in Bartow Moor-road, should be acquired from 
Lord Egerton. Thecrematorium would thus form, 
asit were, a continuation of the southern cemetery. 
The chairman had visited the Paris Crematorium at 
the Pére la Chaise, and those at Zurich and Milan, 
The directors had decided upon adopting a furnace, 
an improvement on that constructed at Zurich, 
which from an engineer’s standpoint, the chairman 
considered the most perfect. The directors had 
engaged Messrs. Salomons and Steinthal, of Man- 
chester, as architects, and these gentlemen had 
prepared a project for the crematorium. It woul 
consist of a hall or chapel 50ft. by 2dft., containing 
the furnace, with open columbaria for the reception 
of urns and memorial tablets. The style selected 
was Romanesque, and it was proposed to build the 
game in stone, with red-tiled roofs. The entire cost 
would reach £6,000. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. } 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and all 
eommunications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buinpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmorn Epwarbs. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post tree) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£110s.4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all ofiicial advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
oo can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per iine. Wo trout page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 

SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant’’ 
or “‘Situations Wanted”? is Onze Saruuine for Twenty- 
your Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
oot reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 

on. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLIX., L., 
LL, LUI., LIV., LVI., and LVIL. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many oi them soon run out of print. 


Youturun Arcuitect. (Five per cent. on all is the 
right charge. If you take less, that isa matter of pri- 
yate agreement with your clients.) 


Recrivep.—R. M.—S. and B.—H. 8. B. Co.—J. M.— 
T. F.—G, E,C.—S. L.—-A. and Co.—B. A, H.—W. H. 


o——<—____—_ 


Correspondence, 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editor of the Buirpineg News. 


Sir,—Allow me to correct an error in your 
report of,the ‘‘ Architects’ ’’ visit to Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

‘I said the whole of the choir, presbytery, 
Trinity chapel (east of the choir), and corona 
was built between the year 1174 and 1184; not 
as stated in your report, between 1189 and 1199. 
The figures I quoted are those given by Professor 
Willis. You will much oblige by making the 
correction.—I am, &c., 


Joun R. Hatu. 


— aE 2 ——_____——_ 


The north window of Dodington church has just 
been filled-in with stained glass. The subject is the 
Wise Men presenting their offerings to the Infant 
Saviour. The window is by Messrs. Bell and Sons, 
of College Green, Bristol. 


At the Stockton Corporation’s last meeting a 
Member complained that Mr. Campbell, the 
borough surveyor, had given Mr. T. Atterby, 
builder, certificates for houses in Shaftesbury - 
street which had walls only 4iin. instead of Qin. 
thick, that the same was the case with regard to a 
house in Lawrence-street, which Mr. Atterby had 
also allowed to be occupied without a certificate, 
and that Mr. Atterby was building houses in 
Bishopton-road with 44in. walls. The mayor said 
all this was true, and it was a very grave offence ; 
but the corporation were powerless. The Shaftes- 
bury-street houses had been certificated more than 
$ix months, and therefore the authority could not 
interfere ; and with regard to the Lawrence-street 
and Bishopton-road houses, the surveyor, without 
the knowledge of the Plans Committee of that 
authority, had compromised the matter and 
rendered the authority powerless. 


Inctercommmunication, 


a 


QUESTIONS. 


(10372. /—Farm Buildings.—Will any readerinform 
which is the best book written on this subject !—Scor. 


[10373.|—Noiseless Pavements.—I am anxious 
to ascertain, if possible, what are the best noiseless pave- 
ments suitable for the immediate vicinity of public build- 
ings, churches, chapels, etc. I shall be glad if any of 
your numerous readers would give me their opinion and 
experience on this subject.—Epwarp VerGettTr, Town 
Councillor, Peterborough Corporation, Market-street, 
Peterborough. 


[10374.]_Stoppage of Work Let.—In case where 
the several trades for the erection of a new building have 
been let and the works only partially proceeded with, 
what claim have the contractors, on their contracts being 
rescinded ; and what can the architect charge in closing 
the affair with the contractors, and bringing the matter 
toa satisfactory issue with regard to materials partly 
prepared, such as joinery and cast-iron work,—F AIRATION. 


[10375.|—Road Embankment,—In forming the 
embankment, haying sloped sides, of a roadway, say 
some twenty yards above present surface, is there any 
objection to making the same principally of engine and 
other waste ashes to formation levels, and finishing on the 
top with ordinary sandstone lagging, balder, and gravel, 
rolled to form permanent way for traffic, as a public 
roadway.—ENQuIRER. 


[10376.]—Contract Stamps.—lIs a sixpenny stamp 
sufficient to make an ordinary contract binding, or should 
the value of the stamp vary with the amount of the 
contract ?—DovusBTFruu. 


{10377.]—Flushing Tank.—What form of flushing 
tank should be placed for collecting rain water, for flush- 
ing. Isnot the siphon form the best? A reply from some 
practical reader will oblige—Country BurILpER. 


[10378.] —Rough-cast.—Specification for ‘rough- 
cast’? on exterior face of wall, also smooth surface to 
filling between half-timber framing on brickwork? Will 
frost affect either if work done in October ?—Ownen. 


[10379.]—R.I.B.A. Exams.—In the R.1.B.A. calen- 
dar it states that, among other probationary drawings 
submitted before Examination, is ‘“‘a drawing from the 
round.’? Will you kindly say the kind of thing you con- 
sider suitable? Also a good work on ‘t Renaissance ”’ 
architecture.—Gunorge SPARKES. 


[10380.]|—Building of Basements.—Having read 
an interesting leader on the above in the Burnp1na News 
of October 29th, I would be glad to know the best method 
of constructing a basement wall, and how the thickness 
of the outer and inner walls are arrived at, and how the 
cavity could be effectually drained from any moisture, 
supposing it to be left open. For example: The building 
to be situated on a hill-side, the ground-floor level just 
above street on one side, and the basement level 13ft. 
below, the wall to be carried being 2ft. 6in. thick at 
ground-floor level. Perhaps a correspondent who has 
successfully carried out an example similar to the above, 
without showing signs of damp, will enlighten me? The 
ee the high side would abut against basement wall. 


[10381].—Roof, Graphical Solution.— Will some- 
one tell me what are the proportions of load which a 
king-post truss should have at the feet of principals, half- 
way up the rafter, and at the ridge, to enable a correct 
stress diagram to be drawn? I find on looking at different 
treatises that the proportion of the W on each point 
varies. How is this?—A Puriu. 


[10382..—Altar Rail.—How far should the Com- 
munion rail be placed from the east wall of chancel, and 
how many steps should there be within? Perhaps 
“H. W.” will give his opinion and kindly oblige, as 
practice varies very much.—A. H. 


[{10383.|—North Devon.—Are there any interesting 
churches to be seen within twenty miles of Ilfracombe? 
Intending tourist will be obliged for any account of them, 
—TouristT. 


REPLIES. 


[10324.}— One Chimney to a number of 
Domestic Open Fireplaces.—Seeing that there 
has not beena reply to this question, allow me to state 
that since asking it [ have, in going over some old papers, 
come across an illustration of a residence called ‘‘ The 
Cliffe,’ Eastbourne, Sussex (Mr. H. H. Vale, Architect), 
showing the flues from the various chimney breasts 
gathered together in the basement, and ran under a con- 
servatory to utilise the heat from the main fiue on its way 
to a towerrising considerably above the flat roof of resi- 
dence. Can anyone say whether this building has been 
carried out, and if the flue construction is a success? If 
I remember rightly, the Accountants’ Institute, London, 
has flues constructed on a similar principle. Will some 
of your readers give details or descriptive particulars of 
either of the foregoing, and how the throatings over 
fireplace openings are connected to downcast shaft, and 
whether it is necessary to use dampers to fireplaces not 
in use.—To.op. 


[10345.]—Colouring Cement.—I have used Robin- 
son’s cement for outside walls both in brick and in half- 
timber work, and am very well satisfied with it. I have 
coloured it through about din. thick, using equal parts of 
sand and cement, and coloured with yellow ochre or Van- 
dyke, according to the tint I required. I let the plasterer 
prepare a small sample to judge the colour from, as the 
colour when wet dries much lighter when dry. I question 
if a light tint could be obtained with Portland.—Epcar 
Woop. 


[10353.]—Proper Fall.—House-drains should have a 
fall of not less than 1 in 60.—B. E. 


(10355. ]--Reducing Bearing of Beam.—The Sft. 
bay will carry 22iewt. distributed, and the 4ft. bay 
45ewt. distributed, provided that the safe shearing 
strength of the beam is not exceeded, which without a 


section of the beam I could not tell.—B, E. 


[10356.] Breaking Weight.—The formula is— 
Wis 60 bd? 


t 
W = breaking weight in cwts. distributed, 
b = breadth of beam. 
d = depth of beam. 
7 =span of beam, all in inches. 


Substituting the dimensions gives a breaking weight of 
324cwt. distributed.—B. EH. 


[10359]. — Intercepting Chamber. — W. P. 
Buchan’s reply does not answer the question I put, which 
was: What part of the area is most convenient for a 
chamber ? I am aware that the intercepting trap must be 
placed on the line of the drain. A chamber is really 
required in this case for easy access to the branches; the 
depth of drain requiresa chamber. What should be its 
size? I thought about 3ft. by 2ft. 6in., and is it 
absolutely necessary that the back manhole should be in 
aline with it? Perhaps “C.J. K.” or ‘ W. P.B.” will 
reply !—A Youna ARCHITECT. 


{10362.]|—Fireproof Floor.—It does not matter 
whether concrete, properly prepared with calcined ma-~ 
terials, or terracotta, is used, as I believe both can be 
made absolutely fireproof, The interlocking bricks made 
by Messrs. Doulton and others are fire-resisting. William 
Lindsay’s fireproof floor (see advt. last week) shows a 
good construction : the blocks, which rest on rolled joists 
at intervals, are hollow and interlock by means of a 
groove and tongue; upon this a layer of concrete is 
placed, and dovetailed-shaped filletsare inserted to secure 
the flooring boards, The air spaces left are desirable. 
Concrete would not expand prejudicially, and if the joists 
are protected on their lower flange, their expansion would 
be rendered unobjectionable. One of the most economical 
forms of construction is that of Dennett’s, where the 
ironwork is completely incased, and the material forming 
the arches is thoroughly fire-resisting. The iron joists 
should have a certain play for expansion and contraction, 
and their lower flanges should be protected by terracotta 
or concrete.—G. H. G. 


[10364.]—Estimating.—Read the ‘‘ Notes on Build- 
ing Prices,’ by Mr. John Leaning, now appearing in the 
Burtp1nea News, which series is the most rational mode 
of treating the subject I have seen, and will doubtless 
give ‘*T. W.C. H.”’ all he requires. The tables given 
last week are very useful approximations.—G. H. G. 


[10365.|—Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination, 
—The best all-round book to prepare for examination in 
sanitary inspection is ‘‘A Practical Guide for Sanitary 
Inspectors,’’ by F. R. Wilson, published by Knight and 
Co., price 4s. 6d.—Assoc.San. Inst. 


[10366.]|—Enforcing Completion of Contract. 
—‘ Architect’? should be able to employ someone to 
complete contract, and charge cost to the contractor who 
refuses to complete the work. This is his only alternative 
if the contractor declines to do certain things. The 
employer cannot compel the contractor ‘to finish without 
taking legal measures.—G. H. G. 


[10367.]—Strains in Roof.—The method of sections 
applied to a roofis founded on the principle of taking a 
vertical line, and resolving the strains horizontally and 
vertically by means of the parallelogram of forces. All the 
resolyed parallel forces acting in one direction should 
equal those acting in a contrary direction to produce 
equilibrium.—G. H. G. 


(10368.|—Portland Cement.—To pass through a 
sieve of 2,5°0 meshes per square inch, without leaving 
more than 15 per cent. behind. When made up neat and 
filled into a glass botttle, and struck level with the top, 
it must not, in setting crack the bottle, nor rise out of it, 
nor become loose in it by shrinking. When made w 
neat and filled into moulds, and removed from the mould 
when set (which time must not exceed 24 hours) and 
immersed in water for seven days, it must withstand a 
breaking tensile strain of 350lb. per square inch of 
section. (Note: the briquettes should be gauged as dry 
as possible.) When made into patters jin. thick, and 
immersing in water for any time, should not crack, swell, 
or shrink. It should not weigh under 110lb. per bushel.— 
B. E. 


where— 
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CHIPS. 


A branch of the Bristol and West of England 
Bank for Clifton and Redland is about to be erected. 
The building has been designed by Mr. Henry 
Williams, and it will be erected on the site of 
Queen’s Villa, near the Victoria Rooms. 


New central schools, erected for the Pudsey 
School Board, in Chapeltown, Pudsey, from plans 
prepared by Messrs. Holtom and Fox, of Westgate, 
Dewsbury, were opened on Monday. The whole 
scheme, which is now completed, has involved an 
outlay of £6,000, the present school, which has been 
opened two years, costing £2,500, and the new 
mixed school and infants’ department, just opened, 
about £8,400. The entire block is in the Gothic 
style. 


The late Thomas Joseph Braham, of Hurley- 
gardens, South Kensington, has bequeathed his oil 
paintings by Abraham Pether and Sebastian Pether 
to the National Gallery. 


A new Liberal club, built from designs by Mr, 
Thomas Ambler, has been opened in Hast Hunslet, 
Leeds, this week. 


The St. Stephen’s Schools, Canonbury, London, 
are being warmed and ventilated by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


At the last meeting of the Aberdeen County 
Council Public Health Committee Mr. J. D. Watson, 
burgh surveyor, Arbroath, from a leet of six, was 
elected to the office of sanitary inspector for the 
county. The salary is £250 and travelling expen ses. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Pusric HeatrnH Act, 1875.—Bap Morrar.— 
At the Skipton Petty Sessions, on August 15, before 
his Honour Judge Ingham and other magistrates, 
William Sagar, a builder, of Barnoldswick, was 
summoned for constructing three dwelling houses 
at Barnoldswick, within the district of the Skipton 
Rural Sanitary Authority, with bad mortar. Mr. 
C. C. Smith, surveyor to the authority, produced 
samples of mortar which had been taken from the 
walls of houses, and also plastic mortar taken from 
the heap in use at the time of his visits, as well as a 
subsoil which the builder was using for sand. 
Benjamin Kirk, a builder and contractor, who 
had been in business 22 years, also gave evidence 
as to the improper mortar, which was in appearance 
that of sun-dried clay. The effect of wet weather 
and frost-would be to cause all the mortar to crumble 
and make the houses very damp. The defendant, 
who was represented by Mr. W. A. Robinson, said 
he was building his houses of good mortar, and 
produced a sample of the sand which he said he 
was using. The Bench, however, considered the 
case proved, and fined defendant 10s. and costs. 
A further case against William Sagar was that he 
had constructed his party walls of 6in. instead of 
9in.. The defendant’s solicitor put forth the theory 
that when the plaster was put on the walls they 
would be Qin. thick within the meaning of by-laws. 
For this offence the defendant was also fined 10s. 
and costs. 


Chaim FOR WaGeEs During A Srrixe.—At 
Marlborough-street, on Monday, Messrs. Stephens, 
Bastow, and Co., builders, of Stewart’s-road, 
Wandsworth-road, were summoned by a number 
of their workmen for wages in respect to a job in 
South Audley-street. Several of the men were 
called, and stated that on their applying for their 
wages on Saturday, August 23, they received a sum 
of money on account, and were told that they could 
not be paid in full because the architect’s certificate 
had not been received. On the following Monday 
and Tuesday they went to work, and continued at 
work till about 9 o’clock on the morning of the 
latter day. They remained on the premises during 
Tuesday, but did not work, and on the Wednesday 
morning on going to the job and hearing that no 
money was forthcoming they applied for and 
obtained the summonses, 28 in number. They 
claimed to be paid up to the Wednesday night, 
inasmuch as they were not discharged, but the 
firm on August 30 had paid them only up to the 
Tuesday morning. Some of the men then resumed 
work, but others insisted upon their claim for both 
wages and legal expenses. For the defence it was 
stated that, although the men were not formally 
discharged, they were told that if they would not 
work they might take their tools and go. They 
were not engaged under contract, and therefore 
could only claim for the work actuallydone. More- 
over, although they were not discharged, they 
practically discharged themselves by declining to 
continue to work, and made no further claim at the 
time the balance of the wages was paid. Mr. 
Hannay said that by ceasing to work the men had 
committed an act for which they might at once be 
discharged ; but as they were not formally dis- 
charged they were in strict legality entitled to pay 
for the whole of the Tuesday. But, in equity, it 
would be very harsh and unfair, under the circum- 
stances, to make the masters pay for that for which 
they received no consideration, and he would there- 
fore make no order in the case. 

In RE Gurorce Law, KippErRMInstTreR. — A 
private meeting of the creditors of Mr. George Law, 
contractor, Kidderminster, was held on Friday at 
Birmingham. About forty creditors were present, 
and others were represented. The statement of 
affairs showed total liabilities £18,541 10s. 6d. The 
assets (including contracts complete or in progress, 
£4,500) are £7,296 1ls., showing a deficiency of 
£11,244 17s. 6d. Mr. Dawes explained that the 
debtor’s position was due to a series of losses on 
contracts, and among them he mentioned the 
Leicester contract for sewerage £5,000, West Brom- 
wich ditto £3,000, Stratford £3,000, and Walsall 
£1,000. An offer of ds. in the pound was rejected, 
but the creditors agreed to accept an amended offer 
of 7s. 6d. in the pound, payable at three, six, and 
nine months, the last instalment guaranteed. 


THE GREEN-STREET ImPRoVEMENT.—A claim for 
compensation arising out of the project for im- 
pene: the communication between the Strand and 

iccadilly by widening Green-street, Leicester- 
square, was decided on Friday at the Law Courts 
by Sir P. Edlin and a jury. Mr. Gabriel, the 
claimant, stated that in November, 1889, he bought 
for £3,325 some vacant freehold land, formerly 
known as No. 1, Green-street, and No. 31, 
Leicester-square, and entered into an agreement 
for the erection of buildings at a ground-rent of 
£250 a year. His witnesses estimated the present 
value of the land at between £6,198 and £6,325, 
whereas the vestry placed the value at something 
between £2,385 and £3,316, and questioned the 
genuineness of the building agreement. The jury 
awarded the sum of £3,823 1s., or 15 per cent. on 
the original purchase-money. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


EDINBURGH WaTER Suppty.—At a meeting of 
the Works Committee of the Edinburgh and 
District Water Trust on Friday, the remit of the 
trustees in connection with the schemes for an addi- 
tional supply of water was considered. The com- 
mittee unanimously resolved to appoint as advising 
engineers Mr. Hill, C.H., the engineer of the 
Manchester Corporation, and Mr. Gale, C.H., the 
engineer of the Glasgow Corporation. Messrs. 
Hill and Gale will be requested to report on the 
following points: —(1) The capabilities of the exist- 
ing undertaking of the trustees, having regard to 
the possible recurrence of a dry period; (2) the 
existing requirements of the whole community 
served by the trustees, keeping in view the almost 
universal use of w.c.’s and other improved sanitary 
appliances in Edinburgh and district; (8) whether 
they can suggest any more effectual means of sup- 
pressing waste than those in operation at present ; 
(4) the probable future requirements, looking to the 
large increase in the population, and in the demand 
for trade purposes that has taken place since 1870 ; 
and (5) whether the time has come when the 
trustees should take action for the bringing in of an 
additional supply of water, and if so, to report 
along with the engineers of the Trust what scheme 
should be adopted, looking to the quality and 
quantity of the water to be obtained, the relative 
cost, and to the probability of its receiving the 
sanction of Parliament. 
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During cleaning operations at the ancient 
church at East Ham, remains of old frescoes have 
been discovered under many coats of whitewash. 
They will be uncovered and left on view. 


As the result of action recently taken by 
the Edinburgh Town Council, and at a cost 
exceeding £1,200, a road has been constructed at 
Abbeyhill to take the place of Rose-lane. The new 
road measures over 450ft. in length and 40ft. in 
breadth. The old lane was only 24ft. wide. The 
plans were prepared by the City Roads Department, 
and the work was carried out by Mr. William 
Gerrard, builder, Ivy-terrace, Edinburgh. 


Garrigill Church was reopened on Friday. The 
restoration has involved re-seating, re-roofing, the 
construction of the chancel, the removal of the old 
.gallery, and the replacing of the old by new 
windows. Mr. Hicks, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, is 
the architect, Mr. Turner and Mr. Hugh Kearton, 
of Alston, being the contractors for the mason and 
joiner work respectively. 


The Earl of Dartmouth on Saturday laid the 
memorial centenary stone forming the basis of a 
number of external and internal improvements and 
alterations which are in progress at the church of 
St. James’s, Slaithwaite. The church was built in 
the latter half of the 18th century, and does not lay 
claim to any architectural pretensions. It was 
decided some time since to restore the church, and 
the work has been placed in the hands of Messrs. 
John Kirk and Sons, architects, Huddersfield 
and Dewsbury, and the cost is estimated at £3,500. 


The Local Government Board have issued to 
sanitary authorities a circular as to provisional 
orders under the Public Health Acts, the Local 
Government Act, 1888, the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act, 1890, and the Gas and Waterworks 
Facilities Acts. They direct that all applications 
for provisional orders under these enactments must 
be received by them not later than the 30th Nov., 
next, except that applications under the Lands 
Clauses Acts may be sent in up to the 21st Dec. 
The circular is accompanied; by special instructions 
as to improvement schemes under the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act of last Session. 


On behalf of the Local Government Board, Mr. 
Thornhill Harrison held an inquiry in the Town 
Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Friday, in reference to 
an application from the corporation of Newcastle 
to borrow £10,000 for paving purposes, and for the 
disposal of corporate land in the township of 
Walker and in Bath-lane. The city engineer, Mr. 
W. G. Laws, explained the proposals. 


Mr. J. T. Harrison, C.H., instructed by the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at South 
Shields on Monday in reference to the application 
of the corporation to borrow £3,044 for street im- 
provements; £1,115 for the construction ofa bridge 
in Derby-street; £1,100 for the purchase of land 
at Westoe for the erection of branch police and 
fire-brigade stations ; and £555 for the extension of 
the North Park and the provision of a public clock. 
There was no opposition. 


The mansion at Holly Hill, Southampton, is 
undergoing internal renovation. The fine building 
erected for Mr. Quinton Hogg has suffered greatly 
from fires, as will be remembered. The present 
owner, Sir EK. Walter, is having the restoration 
done by Mr. Green, of Blandford. Mr. Crickmay, 
of Weymouth and London, is the architect. 
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In a letter to Monday’s Times, Mr. Edwin 
Freshfield, F.S.A., remarks that the destruction 
by fire of the Mosque of St. Sophia at Salonica is 


one of the greatest losses which the students of 


Byzantine architecture could have sustained, 
short of the removal of its more celebrated name. 
sake at Constantinople. Both churches were 
built in the reign of the Emperor Justinian, and 
at a later date that at Salonica had added to it 


the two apsesto the north and south of the 


central apse, which represented a later style of 
Byzantine church arrangement. 


it had certain modifications of its model, not due 
only to its smaller size, but also to a further 
development of style. 
dome and eastern apse, it is without the four 
conchs, or semi-domes, which make so beautiful 
and picturesque additions to its fellow church and 
that of St. Sergius and Bacchus at Constanti- 
nople, and the church of St. Vitale at Ravenna. 
These four conchs appear in no later buildings, 
and the church of St. Sophia at Salonica is the 


first built without them. The same architect | 


who built this church built also the church of St. 
Demetrius in the same city, and the details of the 
capitals of the pillars conclusively show, Mr. 
Freshfield thinks, thatthe same hand designed 


Built some-— 
what on the model of the Constantinople church, 


Retaining the central 


a 


the details of the two hefere-named churches at — 


Constantinople and the churches of St. Sophia 
and St. Demetrius at Salonica, and the church of 
St. Vitale at Ravenna. This will give some idea 
of the interest of the building now apparently lost 
to us —the connecting link between the first and 
latest styles of Byzantine architecture. Fortu- 


nately, we have some drawings of it published in 


Messrs. Texier and Pullan’s well-known work, 
and two years ago Mr. Freshfield had a series of 


photographs taken of some of the details by a 


local photographer on the occasion of a visit there. 
They are not first-rate, but they are better than 
nothing. 


Unnver the title of ‘‘ Kirkstall Abbey Ruined,’ 
the Leeds Express has published views of that 
beautiful 13th-Century Cistercian monastery 
church as it appeared a year since clothed with 
ivy and surrounded by trees and as it is now 
seen, its bare and blackened walls having been 
stripped by order of a committee of the town 
council of all their picturesque environments. 
While the removal of the ivy from the walls was 
necessary, there was surely for the present mo 
need to level the site and grub up the fine trees 
which gave protection from the wind, and those 
in charge of the operations cannot be acquitted 
of blame for carelessness, for it will be remem- 
bered that an elm was allowed in May to fall 
across the refectory wall, bringing down tons of 
masonry and doing more mischief than all the 
vegetation and trees in the grounds would have 
effected in half a century had they been suffered 
to remain. Similar injury was wrought by @ 


newly-appointed vicar to the sister abbey of the” 


same order at Netley some 20 years since under 
the like plea of preservation. 


The mistake 


made by corporations in the case of public parks — 


and abbey ruins, is that they are guided in their 


ideas of treatment by the gardeners whom they — 
appoint as custodians, and who naturally conceive 
they must ‘‘keep on doing something”’ to- 


justify their existence. 


though not in chronological 
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Stuart and Tudor Exhibitions 


sequence, the 


held at the New Gallery during the past two- 
winters, an exhibition of pictures and objects of 
interest connected with the Royal House of 


Hanover, from the accession of George I. to the © 


death of William [V. (1714-1837), will be on 
view at the same gallery from January to April 
of next year. The scope of the exhibition will 
include not only portraits of the Royal family, 
but also those of the most famous statesmen, 
lawyers, divines, naval and military commanders, 
and the representatives of art, literature, and 
science in a sufficiently wide field. The exhibi- 
tion will also : 
drawings, books, manuscripts (including auto- 
graphs), embroideries, plate, porcelain, coms and 
medals, seals, and personal relics. 


Tux three pictures purchased from Lord 
Radnor’s collection at Longford Castle for 
£55,000 were temporarily placed on view on 
screens in the Umbrian Room of the National 
Gallery yesterday (Thursday). The chief one, 


comprise miniatures, prints, — 
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Holbein’s ‘‘ Ambassadors,’’ a panel picture 8ft. 
square, representing a full-length figure of a man 
in a magnificent costume (probably Jean de 
Dinteville), and a second person in the dress of a 
Protestant doctor standing behind a table covered 
with astronomical instruments; the accessories 
are numerous and splendid. This work is signed 
and dated 1533. The other works are a full- 
length portrait of the soldier Adrian Palido 
Pareja, inscribed ‘‘Did. Velasqz. Philip IV., a 
cubiculo ejusque pictor, 1639’ ; and a portrait of 
an unknown man by Moroni. 


By the death of Miss Helen Watson the 
Scottish National Gallery in Edinburgh has 
been enriched by a large and valuable collection 
of paintings, engravings, missals, frescoes, &c., 
the bequest of her brother, Mr. William Finlay 
Watson, long a bookseller in Princes-street, who 
died in 1881. Among the paintings are Wilkie’s 
original sketch for ‘‘The Penny Wedding,”’ a 
couple of Turners, evidently early works; paint- 
ings by Vandyck, David Roberts, Holbein, 
Alexander Nasmyth, Hamiiton (the Scottish 
Vandyck), and Hogarth; while the portraits 
include those of Prince Charlie, Queen Mary, 
Edmund Spenser, Shakespeare, Allan Ramsay, 
Henry Mackenzie (‘‘The Man of Feeling’’), 
Charles I., Darnley, George Buchanan, Smollett, 
Columbus, the Admirable Crichton, James Watt, 
and many other notabilities. To the Museum of 
Science and Art in Chambers-street, Edinburgh, 
Miss Watson has bequeathed a collection of china 
of rare value, with a great variety of specimens 
of antiquarian and historical interest, such as the 
dressing-gown of Napoleon I. and Clarinda’s tea- 
tray, cup, and saucer from which Robert Burns 
drank tea. 


A German paper points out that sheet zinc, 
when in direct contact with brickwork, suffers to 
an appreciable extent from rapid corrosion. In 
building the Berlin city market halls, a portion 
of the zinc work which rested upon brick walls 
was found to be deeply pitted at a number of 
places, particularly where the metal was close to 
the bricks. Chemical examination of these re- 
sulted in showing that they contained as much as 
1:14 per cent. of soluble salts, of which the 
destructive effect increases by moisture. The 
proportion of such salts varies with different 
kinds of brick, while in some there may be 
nothing to induce any such corrosion. As a 
preventive, roofing felt or similar material may 
be placed between the zinc and brickwork. 


Tur Kew Bulletin contains a section on the 
properties and uses of the jarrah wood, a species 
of eucalyptus, native to Western Australia. The 
main difficulties in connection with its use in this 
country are the cost of freight for such heavy 
timber from Australia, and its intense hardness, 
which makes it difficult for ordinary English 
carpenters’ tools to work it. The tree which 
produces it grows generally toa height of 100ft., 
and sometimes 150ft. Itis found only in Western 
Australia, forming mainly the forest of that 
colony. According to Baron Mueller, when 
selected from hilly localities, cut while the sap is 
least active, and subsequently carefully dried, 
it proves impervious to the boring of insects. It 
has been tried at three places in the Suez Canal, 
and, after having been down several years, the 
trial samples were taken up in order that a report 
on their condition might be sent to Paris, Jarrah 
has lately been used by the Chelsea Vestry for 
paying the King’s-road, and by the Lambeth 
Vestry in the Westminster Bridge-road. 


Tue time-table of the day and evening classes 
in civil engineering, building construction, archi- 
tecture, plumbing and sanitation, to be carried 
on next session at the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College, has just been 
published. The courses of study are based on 
those of the Science and Art Department and the 
City and Guilds of London Institute; but the 
honours classes in the sections of building con- 
struction and architecture, which are conducted 
by Mr. Charles Gourley, A.R.1.B.A., are 
specially valuable features. 


Experiments are being conducted in the 
Channel near Folkestone for the purpose of 
testing the geological structure of that portion of 
the sea-bed upon which it is proposed to construct 
abridge across the Straits. The engineers in 
charge of the work are M. Georges Hersent and 
M. Renaud, marine hydrographic engineers. The 
examination of the French coast is finished, and 
so far as it has proceeded on the English side of 
the Channel it has, it is stated, proved very satis- 
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factory, the sea bottom being very solid and 
suitable for the proposed structure, There is 
comparatively very little variation in the depths 
except at the sand-banks, which would be bridged 


Trane Petus. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


BARNSLEY.—The bricklayers’ strike has been 
settled. The men agree to accept 83d. per hour 
and some alterations of rules in settlement of their 
demand, which was originally for 9d. per hour. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TynE.—The Newcastle Branch 
of the Amalgamated Workmen Slaters having given 
notice for an advance of wages of a halfpenny per 
hour, a meeting of the master slaters has been held, 
when it was decided to grant the advance. 


Norruwicu.—The carpenters and joiners of this 
town are on strike for an advance of 3d. per hour, 
anda reduction of one hour on Saturdays. 


OuneEy, Beps.—The building agitation has sub- 
sided, the masters having granted the demands of 
the men both as to shorter hours and increased 
wages. Thus all danger of a strike is obviated. 
The men will in future work 56} hours per week, 
at 53d. per hour, and all hours extra will be paid 
for at the rate of 6d. per hour. 


PuiymouTH.—After a suspension of work for 
between six and seven weeks the masons of 
Plymouth resumed work on Monday morning, 
having come to an arrangement with the Master 
Builders’ Association. The men ceased work sud- 
denly in the latter part of July, after laying before 
the masters a new set of rules, the principal features 
of which were the entire abolition of piecework, and 
a demand that no dressed stone, with one or two 
exceptions, should be allowed to come into the 
town. It was arranged on Saturday that work 
should be resumed on the basis of the practical 
abolition of piecework, except in the case of old 
contracts running on that system, and that the 
masters, with regard to dressed stone, might bring 
it from where they pleased, and work it where they 
pleased. There was thus no question of either 
time or wages in dispute, and the strike has cost 
the men some £3,000. There have been consider- 
ably over 200 masons out of work, and they have 
kept a number of carpenters and labourers un- 
employed. 
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Portland-street Congregational Church, South- 
port, has just been reopened after undergoing con- 
siderable alterations, additions, and decorations. 
The whole work has been carried out from designs 
prepared by Mr. C. Sydney Ingham, architect, of 
Manchester and Southport. 


A new watering- place is about to bedeveloped on 
the seaside portion of the Tankerton Estate, between 
Whitstable and Herne Bay. The project has been 
undertaken by the new Lord of the Manor of Whit- 
stable, Mr. Newton-Robinson. 


A new block of buildings intended to be used as 
workshops and stores at the gasworks at Stafford 
is now almost complete. The building is of red and 
blue brick, from the designs of Mr. J. F. Bell, the 
engineer of the works. Mr. W. Reynolds was the 
contractor, and the cost was £900. 


Memorial stones of the new Congregational 
Chapel on Richmond Hill, Bournemouth, were laid 
on Wednesday week. Seats will be provided for 
about 1,100 worshippers. The building throughout 
is of Late Gothiz design, the materials to be used 
being Swanage stone facings, with Bath and Port- 
land stone dressings. Most of the materials of the 
old chapel will be utilised in the new building. The 
contractor is Mr. Kingerlee, of Oxford, the contract 
price being £10,643, but with furnishing the total 
cost will be about £12,000. We illustrated the new 
building, which is being erected from plans by Messrs. 
Lawson and Donkin, of Bournemouth, selected in a 
local competition, in our issue of Dec. 13, 1889. 


The annual excursion of the members of the 
Glasgow Archeological Society took place on 
Tuesday, when St. Andrew’s, Leuchars Church, and 
Earlshall were visited. 


Terry’s Theatre in the Strand is being redecorated 
by Messrs. Campbell, Smith and Co., of Newman- 
street, Oxford-street, W. 


A scheme is about to be floated for a ‘‘ ship rail- 
way ’’ to carry coal by sea and land from Cardiff 
to London and the English Channel ports. The 
route is across the counties of Somerset and Devon 
between Bridgwater and Seaton. The proposed 
undertaking has the approval of Sir Wm. Thos. 
Lewis and others interested in the prosperity of the 
district, and will be explained to local merchants 
by Mr, W. Smith, Aberdeen. 
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A receiving order has been granted in the case of 
Edwin Finch Spragg, of Saltoun-road, Brixton, 
surveyor. 


A new police station has been erected at Leman- 
street, E., and special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation, the extraction of the vitiated air being 
effected by Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son’s latest 
improved patent self-acting air-pump ventilator. 


A new Brynyfiynnon Wesleyan church was 
opened at Wrexham on Friday by the Rev. C. H. 
Kelly, ex-president of the Wesleyan Conference. 
The new buildings occupy the site of an old chapel 
in Regent-street, and comprise a church and school, 
with ample vestry and classroom accommodation. 
They have been designed in the style of English 
Gothic which prevailed in the 13th century. The 
architects are Messrs. William Waddington and 
Son, of Manchester and Burnley. 
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Holloway’s Ointment and Pills.—The Oint- 
ment is a wonderfully healing application, as it cleanses the surface of 
foul sores and ulcers, soothes the throbbing and pain in cases of 
inflammation, and checks the progress of skin diseases. The Pills 
purify the blood, cleanse the liver, and remove all noxious matter 
from the system. 


ELEGTRIG LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY (Sa 


GIVEN. 
STRODE & G0, oF Qe Ginzeyarts 20, LONDOR. 


New Branch Showrooms:—i88, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the. 
greatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand 
Orders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. “ Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and co., Litho- 
graphers, 23, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH | STONE.—The Stone 


om these Quarries is known as 
the ‘“‘ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
yery crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


e crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 
THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


London Agent .— 
Mr. FE. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, w.c. 


CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 
especially tor Public Buildings with great wear. 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 

SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J. & A. GREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCYWOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, poke Ma E.C. 

t ive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Sp lanksl: and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 
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TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


Aperpern.—For additions to the lairage at Pocra 
jetty, for the harbour board :— 
: aie, R., Aberdeen (accepted) £517 0 0 
Axserstokre.—For the erection of iron emergency stair- 
bag and alterations to wards at the Aberstoke House 
of Industry. Mr. W. Yeardye, Gosport and Fareham, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Plummer, J-, Fareham ve £138 0 0 
Crockerell, J., Portsmouth ... 137 0 O 
Croad, J., Gosport — ... a 131 0 0 
Lear, C. J., Aberstoke 128 0 0 
Rapley, W., Gosport ... 115 14 (% 
Dash, U. M., Gosport ... oka 11513 & 
Hall, T. P., Southsea (accepted) 99 0 VU 
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ABERSTOKE.—For alterations, additions, repairs, &c., 
at the Aberstoke National Schools. Mr. W. Yeardye, 
Gosport and Fareham, architect :— 


peiee W., Gosport .. ése .. £488 1 0 
Lear, C. J., ” Aberstoke : aad 454 1 1 
Croad, a. Gosport (accepted) 420 9 0 


Axpripgr.—For works in connection with the Weare 
water supply, for the rural sanitary authority :— 
Simmons, of Cheddar (accepted) .. £4910 0 


Barnstey.—For the alteration of the Harvey Institute, 
for the town council :— 
(Accepted tenders.) 
Masonry, joiners, and slaters :— 


Robinson and Sons bs, ine soe 2£910° 0/0 
Plasterer :— 
Flemming... ae. 2 0 0 
Plumber and glazier i— 
Rusforth, 8. as bite fee ABS 88 12 6 
Patent glazing :— 
Helliwell, J. W.... one See 83.14 6 


Barucats, N.B.—For the execution of a drainage 
scheme, for the burgh commissioners, Messrs. Leslie and 
Reid, Edinburgh, engineers :— 


Macknight and Son, Uphall £4,127 8 11 
Brebner, R., Edinburgh Sip 4,090 7 6 
Nimmo ‘and Cowpar, Blairadam* 4,008 15 7 


* Accepted. 


Betunat Green.—For building a hospital in Austin- 
street, Bethnal Green, E. Mr. R. H. Hill, 3, Lombard- 
court, E.C., architect :— 


Langdale and Hallett . £12,000 0 0 
Chappell, J. T. ae ae 10,201 0 0 
Nightingale .. te aes 9,954 0 0 
Holloway Bros. dj hed 9,581 0 0 
Marsland a a. kes $8 9,475 0 0 
Outhwaite and oe. aa 3 “n0 9,445 0 0 
Mortar, J. obs a 58 9,420 0 0 
Coxhead, J. wi a8 x0 ee 9,333 0 0 
Gregory, LU ee 35 “an are 9,287 0 0 
Lawrence and Son ... we 9,275 0 0 
Holloway, H. L. : 9,178. 0 0 
Greenwood, J., and Son 93155 10) “0 


Bromity, Kent.—For making up the playgrounds at 
ca rt de Nae sae is for Bye school board :— 
Gi 


mae ioe £237, 05.0 
Lansbury me ANS See 105 0-0 
Peill (accepted) ... ane he wae toe 97 0 «0 


Burton-on-Terent.—For the enlargement of the in- 
fants’ and girls’ schools at Stapenhill, for the Burton 
school board :— 

Chamberlain Bros., Burton (accepted) ... £753 


BurtTon-on-TRENT.—For the extension of Wetmore- 
road board schools :— 
Vernon, H., Derby (accepted) £2,531 16 0 


Doveuas.—For marble mosaic paving, Victoria Pier, 
Douglas, Isle of Man. Mr. H. A. Cheers, Twickenham, 
architect :— 

Mainzer and Kempthorne, 18, Berners-street, W. £330 
(Accepted.) 


Farruam.—For alterations and additions at the Fare- 
ham Union Workhouse. Mr. W. Yeardye, Gosforth and 
Fareham, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Boulton, H. F., Buckland... £1,385 0 0 
Blackman, G. H.. Fareham Bed 1,270 0 0 
Croad, J., Gosport Bi on 206 1,260 0 0 
Jones, H., Southsea... hae 1,190 0 0 
Love and Son, Gosport 1,185 0 0 
Hall, T. P., Southsea eae 1,184 0 0 
Learmouth, W., Portsmouth 1,164 1 0 
Tuite, E, Fareham... 1,160 0 0 
White, F. G., & Sons, Portsmouth 1,158 0 0 
Conway, C., Wickham ot 1,149 18 0 
Snee, W., Landport es deb 1,18 7070 
Fullford’s Trustee, Fareham ove 1,105 0 0 
Wareham, C., Stubbington He 1,054 0 0 
Plummer, J., "Fareham ae san 1,050 0 0 
Crockerell, ate Landport ... 1,010 0 0 
Stallard, G., Hiavaate (accepted) .. 1,010 0 0 


Forton.—For alterations, &c., to premises, Forton-road, 
to form shop. Mr. W. Yeardye, Gosport and Fareham, 


architect :— 
Dash, C. tk ae 5i) ave wen OU 610 
Croad, J.. Hen aoe ee Le 63 0 0 
Jupe, C. eee eee 6220/00 
Crockerell, Be Landport ie “pS 50 6 0 
Rapley, Ww. (accepted) .. ‘ 40 6 9 


Rest of ‘Gosport. 


Gosrort.—For the erection of iron building to form 
new library. Mr. W. Yeardye, Gosport and Fareham, 
architect :— 

Croad, J., Gosport (accepted) £159 0 0 


Gosporr.—For additions to house in North Cross-street, 
Gosport. Mr. W. Yeardye, Gosport and Fareham, archi- 
test :— 

Dash, C. M., Gosport (accepted) ... £6310 0 


Hererorp.—For the erection of farm-buildings at 
Longtown. Mr. G. H. Godsell, Hereford, architect :— 
Prosser, J., Longtown (accepted) . £100 0 0 


Hererorp.—For alterations and additions to the Spread 


Eagle Hotel, for the Alton Court Brewery Co. Mr. G. H. 

Godsell, architect : — 
Loyd, Jieraee Ses ose £390 17 0 
Davies, J. we 389 0 0 
Lewis, W. P., and Co. 882 0 0 
Taylor, R. (accepted) .. 370 0 0 
Watkins, J... ane eae 325 0 0 
Hiles, J. ... 315 0 0 


“All of Hereford. ve 


Higupringe.—For extending the water mains in High- 
bridge 1,700ft., for the Axbridge rural sanitary authority — 
Palmer, 8, (accepted), 


Kercuiry.—For iron railings at the new cemetery, for 
the burial board :— 
Clayton, Son, and Co., Hunslet, Leeds (accepted) . £226 
Kinesitanp.—For alterations at the Duchess of York! 
Tavern, Kingsland-road. Mr. R. A. Lewcock, 88, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C., architect :— ; 


Goodall, 8. (accepted) oF 2 = £578,.0 0 
Gasfittings :—Winn, Ww. Ws pted). 
Counter and pewtering :—Heath, T. (accepted). 


Kyicuton.—For the supply and laying of 4in. and 3in, 
cast-iron pipes, for the new water supply, between the 
Frydd Reservoir and Cwmever, for the local board :— 

Kell and Prince (accepted). 
(Lowest tender received.) 


Lamertu.—For pulling down and rebuilding the Jolly 
Gardeners Tavern, Princes-street, Lambeth Walk. Mr, 
R. A. Leweock, 88, Bishopsgate-street Within, archi- 


tect :— 
Anley, J ee Sa) rae «. £6,047 0 0 
Ivory, a Fi a: oe ate 6,030 0 0 
Gould and Br ante i ks ts 5,889 0 0 
Spencer and Co. ee caf see 5,838 0 0 
Harris and Wert OP ast ay 5,644 0 0 
Goodall, 8S. .. oes or 5,470 0 0 
Todd ... a eae st 5,414 0 0 
Allen and Sons. ane i, HEA 5,348 0 0 
Voller ... sts cP penantanat 5,262 0 0 


Lixcotn.—For new Liberal Club. Messrs. T. Snigton 
and W. Bramald, Manchester, architects :— 


Hockley, R., and Son, Grantham £3,050 0 0 
Reid, Blight, and Co., Plymouth .. 2,986 10 0 
Bridgefoot and Son, Peterborough 2,485 0 0 
Bowman, E., Stamford .., ae 2,457° 0-0 
Wright, W., "and Son ae «. 2,405 13..0 
Close, H. § and ifs on sae Bs 2,345 0 0 
Horton, S. ... eae cen 2,285 0 0 
Harrison, J.B. oe ity ves 2,247 19-0 
Crosby, R. 2,241 0 0 
Lansdown and ‘Son (accepted) 1,970 2 4 


Rest of Lincoln. 
(All tenders are exclusive of heating throughout with 
hot water.) 


Liverpoou.—For supplying and fixing wrought-iron 
unclimbable railing, with gateway, at the City Hospital 
North, N etherfield-road, for the city council :— 

Smith, R. T. & Co., Whitchurch, Salop (accepted) £42 10 


Liverroot.—For_ repairs to Falkner -square, Great 
George-square, and Abercomby-square gardens, for the 
city council :— 


Hignett, W. (accepted) ah eo £97 10-0 
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STREET REBUILDING AND 
WIDENING. 


| the last ten years many of the 

streets of London haye become almost 
wholly transformed. Some parts of the City 
haye been rebuilt entirely. One sido of 
Ludgate Hill, for instance, has been com- 
pletely changed in appearance. The greater 
portion of the old houses on the south side 
haye been swept away, and in their place 
stately blocks of business premises haye been 
erected. The setting back of the building 
line and the consequent widening of the 
roadway has been an important improve- 
ment as far as it extends, though not one that 
has yet benefited the thoroughfare to which 
it belongs as a whole. So long as there 
remains anywhere along the route a narrower 
part, any widening operation does not benefit. 
As the strength of a chain is determined 
by its weakest link, we may analogously 
affirm that the capacity of a thoroughfare 
must be estimated at its narrowest point, 
so that if beyond any setting back of 
houses the old lines remain, the improye- 
ment is doubtful, or, at least, has little 
practical value ; and it is just this piecemeal 
mode of reconstruction and widening that 
renders London so disjointed and disorganised 
a city, full of half-completed and partial 
schemes, stopped ends, and hoardings—a 
200d illustration of the want of co-operation 
between the two local governing authorities 
of the Metropolis, and the hostility that will 
yer prevail between private and public 
rights. The intention of widening a street 
under an Act of Parliament is soon noised 
abroad ; property owners are placed on their 
guard, and quickly attach fabulous values 
io their properties; lessors and lessees com- 
bine to frustrate the authorities, and schemes 
ire only partially carried out. Itis a misfor- 
une also that there is not more judgment 
xercised before properties are scheduled, as 
1 great deal of unnecessary opposition is 
ought to bear against schemes that appear 
asionary and unnecessary on paper. The 
tagmentary manner in which street widening 
nd rebuilding have been proceeded with may 
e noticed not only in Ludgate Hill, but in 
ome of the streets leading from Charing 
Jross-road, the Shaftesbury-ayenue, Blooms- 
ury, the streets between Holborn and 
slington, and in yarious other parts in 
yhich public improyements haye been con- 
emplated. Instead of one thoroughfare 
eing taken in hand and completed, half 
dozen beginnings are made, a few houses 
te cleared, and the gap remains ; next to 
‘ouses In occupation hoardings are placed, 
reating a nuisance to adjoining owners and 
raders, and business is diyerted into other 
hannels. 

But we rather dwell here on a few of the 
alient features of these new schemes, and 
re here mention only what has been done in 
he or two parts, Although Ludgate-hill 
as been only partially transformed on the 
outh side, there will be shortly an almost 
nbroken line of new offices and premises 
rom the Circus to St. Paul’s, A large gap 
aused by the removal of a number of houses 
ill shortly be filled up by the City Bank, 
hich will occupy a site opposite the Old 
alley, _We can hardly yet realise the effect 
{the widening and rebuilt side—certainly 
uch of the picturesqueness of the broken 
he of frontage will be lost. On the north 
de the few new premises that haye been 
‘ected have contributed to the general view. 
lessrs, Hudson Brothers’ newly-built red- 
"ck premises haye one point worth noticing 
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architecture. The 
This arched treatment of the 
columns, is 
huge plate-glass shop-front. 


and spandrels are of 
on granite columns. 


an ornament than otherwise. 


architecture. 


filled with ‘leaded quarries ” 
place of bare 
vulgarity. 


The present ‘‘ dull” season has been taken 
advantage of by the City authorities for the 
repaving of Fleet-street and other parts of 
the City. By this arrangement there is prob- 
ably less inconvenience suffered by the public 
than if the operation were deferred to a later 
season of the year; but, still, the process of 
renewal of the wood pavement becomes yearly 
amore serious block to the traffic of a main 
artery. What the consequences would haye 
been if the Thames Embankment had not 
been formed one cannot imagine, except that 
only a section or two of the thoroughfare 
could have been undertaken at a time, while 
the traffic of vehicles would have to suffer 


repeated blocks during the day. The neces- 


sity of periodical repair of the roadways 


of our streets is a strong reason for the adop- 


tion of other alternatives, and must ultimately 
lead to the making of underground subways 
or high-level roadways along our principal 
Those who propose these 


thoroughfares. 
measures, and introduce Bills into Parlia- 
ment, know yery well that these alterna- 


tives must come sooner or later, and that if 
they meet with opposition, it will get weaker 


and weaker until the scheme is carried, and 
then people, even the aforesaid opponents to 
the Bill, will wonder why they could haye 


been so stupid, and why the advantages of 


subway travelling had not been adopted 
before, and so much inconvenience, impeded 
traffic, street dangers, and cruelty to horses 
were endured so long. 

The practicability of constructing high 
level or duplicate roadways is quite obvious, 
and our existing streets could practically 
remain as they are for heavy traffic, while 
the upper viaduct, say 16ft. high, could be 
used by pedestrians. There could be stair- 
ways at intervals connecting the upper with 
the lower roadway. Shops possibly could be 
built on the upper leyel, or heightened a 
story. But there is no necessity for a 
viaduct of great width. Why not con- 
struct galleries over the present pavement, 
high enough for goods traffic beneath, with 
stairs at intervals, and foot-bridges to con- 
nect the galleries at convenient points. 
Nothing more would be wanted to relieve 
the present crowded streets, and give room to 
both kinds of traffic. The galleries might 
rest on light iron girders and arches sup- 


ported by light iron pillars at intervals; the 


architecture would ‘not suffer—indeed, be 
somewhat im, .\royed by the piazza-like effect 


that may be usefully followed in our street 
ground-floor story or shop 
front is set back within the front wall 
by an arcade of two wide arches, ellipti- 
cal in shape, which support the facade. 
ground story, 
as it carries down the front by massive 
certainly more satisfactory 
than the usual breastsummer resting on a 
The arches 
grey granite, supported 
The width of each arch 
and its height give ample room for the shop- 
front, which is recessed two or threo feet 
back, and very little light is lost by the 
recession. The handsome gabled red-brick 
facade is a pleasant break to the lines, and 
when the hideous “‘ sky signs” are remoyed, 
which the proprietors have magnanimously 
agreed to do, and haye, in fact, begun to 
take down, the new front will be rather 
The subor- 
dination of the shop-front is not a thing 
which the ordinary City tradesman can 
quietly bring himself to acquiesce in; but 
if a few leading firms followed the example 
of the recessed window, throwing a foot or 
two more into the footway, one might soon 
see a marked improvement in our street 
Already the supremacy of 
plate glass appears to be on the wane ; 
mullions, transoms, and ornamental squares 
are taking the 
glass and its unmitigated 
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that would be produced, and it would not be 
long before architectural skill could find the 
means of converting this structural necessity 
into one of yalue. The covered footway is 
one of those features that might be revived ; 
indeed we can imagine a two-storied open 
structure, the lower one used as a viaduct for 
pedestrians, and the upper an arcade covered. 
Our traffic, which is increasing to an alarm- 
ing extent, is rendering an eleyated footway 
a necessary requirement, if we strongly 
object to the alternative of a subway or 
underground railway. We are bound to look 
these necessities in the face; and if we do 
not want to imitate our American friends by 
haying such hideous things as elevated rail- 
roads to compete with equally unsightly 
sky-signs, the sooner we can inyent a more 
sightly means of locomotion the better. 

From another point of view our streets 
present us with a standing record of the 
variety of colour and durability of the prin- 
cipal building materials. Who has not 
noticed, that has walked through Oxford- 
street, or even down Fleet-street, the variety 
of tone and texture of the fronts of business 
premises, from the dingy brick to the 
blackened Portland, through every inter- 
mediate shade of yellow and red? These 
different materials resemble somewhat what 
we find in nature. We find texture every- 
where; even the stone quarry supplies us 
with instances of harmonies; the smooth 
stone or slate is fretted with lichen or moss, 
producing the most delicate harmonies of 
tint, the broken surfaces of cliff and rock 
subdue the light and colour by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees, and architects would do 
well to study the value of this quality more 
than they do. One writer truly says texture 
is a quality of surface independent of designed 
form, and if he means by this the texture de- 
rived from material, roughness or smoothness 
of surface, reflection of light, transparency 
of material, and other peculiarities, we can 
fully appreciate the merit. But there is 
another kind of effect in buildings that may 
be called by the same name. By texture we 
may denote the quantity and quality of the 
surface relief or ornamentation, the propor- 
tion of openings to yoids or wall space, the 
direction of the main lines in the building, 
whether yertical or horizontal. Whicheyer 
kind of texture we employ—and we see no 
reason why there should not be both—let us 
adopt a rational means of using it in our 
architecture. A long row of stuccoed fronts 
painted a stone-colour may be intolerable if 
there is nothing to break the line of facade, 
no projections and shadows to give variety 
andtone. Stone of one colour, if employed 
in a row of buildings of the same measured 
regularity of windows, is equally intolerable ; 
but if we haye bays and recesses, and now 
and then a square or a crescent, even 
such a long stuccoed front as that to 
the sea at Brighton may be made en- 
durable. The elements of texture in archi- 
tecture are not only materials, different 
coloured sandstones and limestones, bricks 
and terracotta, stucco, and parquet, but the 
windows, recesses, and projections, which 
produce lines of shadow, which break up 
into lights and darks the surfaces of our 
buildings. A succession of bay windows or 
gables, for example, will break up the light 
which falls upon it, and by. presenting a 
variety of dark shadows and light-reflecting 
lines considerably modify the tone of the 
street. We have observed that eyen a cer- 
tain shape of window will produce a variety 
of tone in a number of similar houses. 
Strongly-marked eayes, balconies, colon- 
naded fronts, produce texture in the ensemble. 
Nevertheless, strange to say, these are not 
elements which the architect takes into con- 
sideration ; they are neglected and accidental 
attributes of his building, which count for 
something in spite of himself, and are no 
less powerful in the general appearance of 
our towns, 
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THE SYMBOLISM AND __ ICONO- 
GRAPHY OF EARLY AND MEDI- 
AVAL CHRISTIAN ART.—XIV. 


By Grorce AsHDOWN AUDSLEY, F.R.I.B.A. 


(Author of ‘‘ Handbook of Christian Symbolism,” 
and several works on Architecture and Art.) 


But here all its glory is dimmed. It is dull 
and dark, and was probably introduced to 
distinguish the arch-rebel from his fol- 
lowers.” There is little doubt that such was 
one of the intentions of the artist; but we 
do not think it was the chief one. By in- 
vesting Satan with the Aureole, the limner 
evidently desired to show from what high 
estate the rebel angel had fallen—that while 
in heayen he was one of the Thrones, a 
delegate of the Most High; and by destroy- 
ing the radiance of the attribute, and sub- 
jecting it to the dragon of destruction, he 
desired to show that in hell even the faintest 
remnant of his former greatness should be 
for ever swept away. 

Whilst on the subject of exceptions we 
may direct attention to the rare use of the 
Aureole to the lesser symbols. In Fig. 38, in 
addition to the chief Aureole of quatrefoil 
shape, are four lesser circular Aureoles, 
appearing from behind the cusps, and 
containing the symbols of the Evangelists. 
We find ample proof that these circular 
portions were intended for Aureoles on 
referring to a very Early work, in the 
catacombs of Rome, illustrated in the 
accompanying Fig. 41. Between the arms 
of the cross are four discs containing 


APPLICATION OF THE AUREOLE. 


E now come to the consideration of the 
application of the Aureole according 
to Mediseval authorities, and our remarks 
shall be as brief as the subject permits of. 
There can be no doubt that the Aureole 
has, in Christian Iconography, always been 
considered as strictly the attribute of the 
Deity; and, even when the greatest liberty 
was taken with it, it could only be extended 
with any degree of appropriateness to the 
symbols of the Persons of the Holy Trinity, 
or to heavenly personages who were under- 
stood to be direct repositories of the power 
and glory of the Almighty. With such an 
idea in view the 13th-Century artist depicted 
the Thrones, in the glass of Chartres 
Cathedral already spoken of, invested 
with crimson-coloured Aureoles, because 
they were recognised, in the iconography of 
his time, as the delegates of God’s majesty 
and power. Such, then, is the strict rule 
respecting the application of the Aureole ; 
but, as might be expected, this rule could 
not obtain without some exceptions. The 
most noteworthy exception is presented by 
the portraitures and representations of the 
Virgin Mary in the dignified position of 
‘‘Queen of Heayen.”’ Considering the high 
veneration in which the Virgin was held 
througkout the Middle Ages, it is not in any 
way remarkable that the Christian artists of 
this epoch should strain a point in her fayour 
and bestow upon her the divine attribute. 
The Aureole has never, to our knowledge, 
been applied to the representation of a 
human being in the flesh; but it has been 
shown in Fig. 29 (Article XI.) that the 
Aureole, in a certain treatment, has been 
applied to the representation of the human 
soul in its ascension to Heaven. Such an 
application, however, is incorrect, and forms 
one of the many mistakes and abuses which 
the student continually meets throughout the 
entire range of Christian art. More flagrant 
instancesof the misapplication of the attribute 
are to be found; for instance, in a miniature 
in a tenth-century Bible, preserved in the 
British Museum, Satanis to be seen invested 
with an Aureole of a gloomy hue. The 
subject of this curious and interesting 
miniature is the Fall of the Rebel Angels ; 
it occupies the whole of the first page, and 
‘is treated with considerable power. It is 
thus described by Mrs. Jameson :—‘‘ The 
Deity—for there is no nimbus to indicate 
which Person of the Trinity*—sits solemnly 
in an almond-shaped glory, upheld by two 
angels; while two more hide their hands, in 
token of respect, beneath their drapery. 
From the threshold of heaven the angels are 
seen falling in attitudes indicating no small 
knowledge on the part of the unknown 
artist of nine centuries ago. They are in 
human forms—denuded of wings and 
-drapery—the -angel stripped till nothing 
but man is left. Their faces are cari- 
catures—those lowest being the most 
hideous ; Lucifer himself les beneath, 
brutified already with a tail—his person 
enveloped, strange to say, in an almond- 
shaped glory,t which a red dragon seizes in 
his Jaws and encircles with his coils. This 
18 a unique instance, it is believed, of Satan 
hus encircled with an attribute hardly seen 
even surrounding the persons of angels. 


Fig. 41. 


open books; these books are the Four 
Gospels, and, in the guarded symbolism of 
the Early Christians, represent the Four 
Evangelists. ‘To express their importance 
and high dignity, their symbols are placed 
within Aureoles. The student of Christian 
Symbolism must not be led by these examples 
to conclude that when he sees a symbol, or 
monogram, placed within a circle the Aureole 
is intended, for in the generality of instances 
nothing beyond a framework or defining line 
is aimed at. Sometimes, however, the circle 
is evidently introduced as the emblem of 
eternity. Asarule, when a clearly-defined 
circle, or ring, is shown surrounding a cross, 
or a monogram of the Sacred name, the 
circle may be accepted as an emblem, and 
not as the margin of an Aureole. Itis quite 
evident that, in Fig. 41, the large inclosing 
circle is simply part of a framework, 
and has neither a symbolical value nor 
anything to do with the Aureole. In all 
questions of this kind the student must use 
his own judgment in deciding. There is 
generally no difficulty in discriminating 
when one has mastered the rudiments of 
Christian Symbolic art. 

The Aureole, in its true significance, and 
in its true character as a field of radiant 
splendour, is par emcellence the attribute of 
God the Son. Itis seldom given to Him in 
scenes which depict His life on earth; but 
consistently appears in those which follow 
the Crucifixion. The two scenes before the 
Crucifixion, in which Christ has been de- 
picted invested with the Aureole, are the 
Baptism and the Transfiguration. In the 
latter instance, its introduction is perfectly 
consistent, and it becomes a_ legitimate 
agent in the artist’s hands to set forth the 


* Mrs. Jameson evidently was under the impression 
hat each Person of the Trinity was invested with a dis- 
inetive Nimbus, probably holding that the so-called 
‘eruciform’’ Nimbus denoted God the Son. We have 
hown that such a Nimbus belonged alike to each Person, 
nd was not distinctive of any one. 

+ Mrs. Jameson uses a wrong expression here; she 
hould have said almond-shaped Aureole. The word 
‘vlory”’ is not applicable, as we haye already shown. 


body of Christ. 


supernatural radiance which surrounded the 
In the case of the Baptism, 
the introduction of the attribute does not ap- 
pear so appropriate. We are not told 
that any radiance surrounded our Lord, 
so it is highly probable that the Aureole 
has been resorted to to record the 
declaration from Heaven: ‘‘ This is my 
beloved Son”; as well as to express the 
brightness of the Spirit of God which 
descended like a dove, and rested upon Him. 


Inthe Benedictional of St. Aithelwold, Christ 
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3 
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is depicted, at His Baptism, invested with — 


both the Aureole and the tri-radiated Nim- 
bus; while the Holy Spirit descends as a 
Dove, bearing a peculiar object in its beak 
(probably a double ampul), but without an 
Aureole or the divine Nimbus round its head. 
Of the Aureole of the Transfiguration we 
have already spoken at some length. 


Immediately after our Lord dies on the 


cross, His divinity is proclaimed in art in an 
unmistakable way; the matter of fact or 
historical aspect of the Crucifixion gives way 
to the symbolic and dogmatic, and the great 
attribute of the Deity spreads its luminous 
field behind the cross on which hangs the 
dead Savour. In addition to this, the relation 
of Christ to the Godhead is set forth by the 
introduction of the portraiture of God the 
Father, and the symbol of the Holy Ghost. 
This treatment, however, does not obtain 
prior to the 13th century, and, indeed, very 


rarely until the 14th century. An example 


of the treatment just alluded to is given in 
Fig. 42, taken from the central compartment 
of a 14th century triptych, preserved in 
one of the chapels of the Cathedral of Naples. 
Here God the Father, in the form of an aged 
man, embraces the crucifix, and breathes 
his spirit on the dead Saviour. The Holy 
Ghost, in the form of a dove, hovers in the 
breath of the father, just where the upper 
limb of the cross should be. The lenticular 
Aureole, with a plain field, and supported by 
Seraphim, almost entirely jincloses the 
group. Aboye the Nimbus of the Father 
is the emblem of Christ—the pelican vulning 
its own breast. D’Agincourt gives another 
example of this treatment, from a 14th 
century painting by Barnabas de Mutina, in 
which the lenticular Aureole, covered in its 
field with divergent rays, is introduced. 

In the scenes subsequent to the Cruci- 
fixion, figures of Christ are commonly 
invested with the Aureole. In the Resur- 
rection the figure of our Lord is represented 
ascending from the tomb, invested with the 
attribute, and bearing in his hand the cross 
and banner of victory, as in the fine painting 
by Perugino in the Vatican. The next great 
event which art records, and in which the 
Aureolealmostinyariably appearsin Medizyal 
works, is the Ascension. It is, however, 
occasionally met with in the earlier scenes in 
which Christ appears to His disciples. In 
the miniature of the Incredulity of St. 
Thomas, in the Benedictional of St. Atthel- 
wold, Christ is depicted in a lenticular 
Aureole, invested ‘with the tri-radiated 
Nimbus, and carrying the cross of the 
Resurrection. The lower part of this Aureole, 
showing the feet of Christ resting on an 
arched member, is given in Fig. 33 (Article 
XI). From the same superb manuscript we 
haye given, in Fig. 32 (Article XI.), the 
drawing of Christ invested with the Aureole, 
as presented in the interesting miniature ol 
the Ascension. We haye before directed the 
student’s attention to the peculiar treatment 
of this Aureole, which has evidently been 
adopted by the limner with the view of show- 
ing that the attribute is behind and followime 
the figure. In the fresco of the Ascension 
by Giotto, in the Chapel of the Arena, al 
Padua (now almost entirely effaced), th 
figure of our Lord is depicted more fully ™ 
side view than that in the Benedictional, bu 
no attempt has been made by the greal 
master to represent the Aurole in perspective 
it spreads its elliptical and many-rayed fiel 


_ on the off side of the figure, almost entirely 
| inclosing its outlines. 
_ Ascension is frequently borne upwards by 
| angels, as in Fig. 31 (Article XI.) ; this treat- 


' character to the attribute, quite at variance 
with its true or generally accepted nature. 


_ passively in the mandorla”’ (almond-shaped 


height; but there is no sign that Ho is 
receding from them. It is a more sumptuous 
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pressive, and was probably derived from the 
stage machinery of sacred plays.” 

Christ has gone up, He is throned in the 
glory of heayen, never to be seen of man 
until His second coming; but Christian art 
could not rest satisfied with the representa- 
tion of His Ascension. Inspired by the 
mysterious passages in St. John’s vision, it 
early sought to depict ‘‘ Christ in glory,” and 
‘the Majesty” of His return to judge the 
world. Ofthe modes adopted by Christian 
artists to depict the Glory of Christ, we shall 
haye to speak in a future article—here we 
must confine our remarks to the strictly 
iconographic Glory, as rendered by the two 
attributes already treated of. Christ is no 
longer in the flesh, although retaining to the 
eyes of faith His earthly body and the 
marks of the nails and spear. He is God 
the Son, seated in the glory of the 
Father, one with Him andthe Holy Spirit 
for ever. Now comes the Aureole into full 
significance as the attribute of the Deity ; as 
the visible exponent of that radiance, to 
which sunshine is as darkness, and of which 
even the words of revelation, in borrowing 
earthly similes, convey but an imperfect 
jidea to the mind. The Aureole, in its simple 
expressiveness, tells us, in the language of 
symbolic art, of the radiance never fading, 
issuing from the throne of God; and seeks, 
by a literal translation of the Vision of 
St. John, to concentrate the mysteries of 
heaven around the person of the throned One. 

The iconographic Glory presents Christ, 
robed in white garments, wrought with 
golden embroidery, studded with jewels, and 
clasped with a precious morse; His head 
invested with a Nimbus of gold, on which 
are the three rays indicative of the Triune ; 
seated on a throne or on a rainbow, ‘‘in 


The Aureole of the 
ment, however, imparts a very material 


It is usually met with in Italian art. In a 
painting by Perugino (1495), preserved in the 
museum at Lyons, angels surround but do 
not support the Aureole; and around its 
broad border are thirteen heads with six 
wings each, probably intended for Seraphim. 
The figure of Christ is erect, facing the 
spectator, and the Aureole occupies its 
normal position, enveloping it in a field 
of splendour. ‘The tradition of early art 
has, so far as the Nimbus is concerned, 
disappeared; it is in this instance repre- 
sented as a ring hovering oyer the head of 
Christ. 

Speaking of the Aureole of the Ascension 
supported or carried by angels, Mrs. Jameson 
correctly remarks :—‘‘ It would seem as if | 
the words, ‘ He was taken up,’ were, as time 
progressed, interpreted to mean the inter- 
position of angels and help of heavenly 
machinery. Christ no longer takes personal 
part in the act of movement; but, by the 
12th and 13th centuries, appears seated 


Aureole), ‘which is carried along by the sole 
agency of angels. Here, therefore, the main 
and actual idea of the Ascension is sacrificed. 
The glory in which the Lord sits is held by 
angels like a tableau presented to the view of 
those below, whom He is blessing from that 


composition than that of a single figure 
rising through the air, but is not so im- 
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sight ike unto an emerald,” bearing in His 
hand the sceptre or orb of sovereignty, and 
inclosed in an Aureole, filled with yivid 
rays or powdered with stars of gold, and 
surrounded with a cordon of Seraphim and 
Cherubim. 

The Lamb, as the chief symbol of our 
Lord, is frequently found in Medizeyal works 
inyested with the Aureole, generally of a 
circular form, as in the miniature of the 
Triumph of the Lamb in the Evangeliarium 
illuminated for Charles the Bald, and in the 
case of the symbol held in the hands of the 
statue of St. John the Baptist in the north 
porch of Chartres Cathedral (see Fig. 2, 
Article IV.) 

Portraitures, or representations of God the 
Father in the human form, are rare in com- 
parison with those of God the Son; although 
artists after the 12th century threw aside 
the considerations which induced those of 
earlier centuries to refrain from attempting 
portraitures of the Inyisible God. When 
we find representations of God the Father 
invested with the Aureole, the attribute 
differs in no way from that applied to the 
portraitures of our Lord; indeed, the resem- 
blance in the treatment of their respective 
portraitures and the exact similarity of both 
their Aureoles and Nimbi, render it some- 
times a difficult matter to decide which of the 
two Personages is intended. In early work 
the student need, however, have no hesita- 
tion in accepting every such portraiture as 
that of God the Son. If the reader will now 
refer to Fig. 5 (Article V.), he will find a 
curious illustration of what we have just 
stated. Ifthe figure seated in the Aureole 
and holding a book were shown alone, 
that is, without the accompanying figure, to 
any student of Christian Iconography, he 
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would most assuredly pronounce it to be a 
portraiture of God the Son, notwithstanding 
the absence of the nail-marks in the hands, 
which he well knows are by no means 
inyariably present in representations of our 
Saviour after His Passion. The figure here 
alluded to is unquestionably intended for 
God the Father, as will be seen by the 
remarks we haye passed on the subject in 
Article Y. 

We have not been able to find any work 
of art in which a portraiture of God the 
Holy Ghost is represented, invested with a 
special Aureole ; indeed, separate portraitures 
are not known to have ever obtained. The 
symbol of the Holy Spirit—the Dove—is, on 
the contrary, of constant occurrence in all 
departments of Christian art. It is intro- 
duced without either a Nimbus or Aureole; 
with the tri-radiated Nimbus only; with an 
Aureole only; and sometimes in Glory— 
with both Nimbus and Aureole. In Fig. 42, 
the Dove is without a Nimbus, but the great 
Aureole incloses it as well as the figures 
of God the Father and God the Son. 
In the miniature of the Baptism of Christ, 
in the Benedictional of St. Athelwold, 
the Doye is neither invested with a 
Nimbus, nor an Aureole, whilst in that of 
the Descent of the Holy Ghost, it has a 
lenticular Aureole only. The Dove invested 
with a circular Aureole is of frequent occur- 
rence in Christian art. In representations 
of the Trinity, the Dove is sometimes 
inyested with the Aureole, whilst the accom- 
panying portraitures of God the Father and 
God the Son haye the Nimbus only. An 
example of this is furnished by the fresco, in 
one of the churches of Mount Athos, illus- 
trated in Fig. 17. (Article VI.) In this 
painting the Dove is placed in a circular 
Aureole, from which rays issue in all direc- 
tions, whilst the portraitures haye Nimbi 
only. Itis just possible that the artist here 
‘ntended to extend the signification of the 
.ttribute to the figures by giving them the 
oackground of rays diverging from the bright 
disc behind the symbol of the Holy Ghost. 

In Fig. 21 (Article VII.) is given a curious 
and unique rendering of the Trinity, showing 
the combination of three Aureoles of circular 
form. In the greater Aureole, a youthful 
figure of God the Son is seated on the wings 
of Seraphim, holding in the right hand the 
combined symbols of the Four Evangelists, 
nimbed. His head is invested with the 
Greek tri-radiated Nimbus. ‘The field of the 
Aureole is divided into zones, rayed, and 
powdered with monograms and stars. Above 
the head of Christ appears the symbol of the 
Holy Ghost inyested with a circular Aureole 
and Nimbus. Higher still is a half-length 
portraiture of God the Father, a venerable 
figure, invested with a circular Aureole, 
smaller, but treated very similar to that of 
God the Son. The Nimbus of God the 
Father has already been described. 

The only other personage on whom Me- 
dizeval artists have considered it correct to 
bestow the Aureole, is the Virgin Mary, as 
‘*Queen of Heaven.” According to strict rule, 
such an application is incorrect, but it is 
quite easy to realise the arguments which 
obtained, in the Latin Church, in fayour of 
the adoption of the recognised insignia of 
deification, power, and glory in connection 
with her portraitures. In subjects where 
the Saviour is also depicted, the Virgin is 
seldom invested with an Aureole: a notable 
exception to this general rule is furnished 
by the ‘‘ Last Judgment,” by Orcagna, in the 
Campo Santo, at Pisa. In this fresco both 
Christ and the Virgin are depicted, side by 
side, in large lenticular Aureoles, exactly 
similar in dimensions, form, and artistic 
treatment. An outline drawing of the 
portraiture of the Virgin is given in Fig. 
43. Neither of the figures is inyested 
with the Nimbus proper, its place being 
taken by a diffused radiation formed of 
divergent lines of light, which extend 


beyond the confines of the Aureole. The 
figures are seated on bows which span the 
fields of their Aureoles, whilst their feet rest 
on clouds. In the fresco of the Assumption 
of the Virgin, by Giunta di Pisa (A.D. 1230), 
in the church of St. Francesco, at Assisi, one 
broad lenticular Aureole inyests both the 
figures of our Lord and the Virgin. They 
are seated together, with their feet resting 
on a bow, which spans the lower part of the 
Aureole. The attribute is borne aloft by 
four angels, in a manner similar to that 
shown in Fig. 31 (Article XI.) In certain 
pictures of the Assumption, as in those of 
Perugino and Pinturicchio, the Aureoles 
which invest the figures of the Virgin are 
surrounded with cordons of angels. 

Of the application of the Aureole to the 
representations of the higher angels we have 
already spoken, and it only remains for us, 
in closing this section of our subject, to say 
a few words upon the application of the 
attribute to representations of the human 
soul on its way to heayen. The instances 
of the latter are rare, as might be expected, 
for in them artists strained the rules of 
iconography much beyond their proper 
bounds. When they are met with, we may 
justly accept their signification as different 
from the Aureoles of divine personages and 
their symbols. Such an Aureole as that 
surrounding the soul of St. Martin (Fig. 29, 
Article XI.) ; and the one which surrounds 
the soul of St. Margaret, in the window 
which contains her legendary history, in the 
Cathedral of Auxerre, may properly be 
understood to represent the way of light, the 
radiant clouds amidst which the souls of the 
saints ascend to heayen. The Aureole of St. 
Margaret has, like that of St. Martin, a 
margin of conventional clouds, and is borne 
aloft by angels. 

(To be continued.) 
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TYPICAL CHURCH TOWERS.—II. 


KETCHING as we have done the charac- 
teristic features of a few Somersetshire 
towers, we May now in more detail endeavour 
to show the points which differentiate them 
from other types. The first distinguishing 
feature we meet with which separates one 
class from the other is the treatment of 
belfry, the second the angle or buttress 
arrangement. Let us compare, for instance, 
the tower of Cromer Church, Norfolk, or of 
Framlingham, Suffolk, and those of Huish 
Episcopi, Cheddar, or Banwell. The former 
have breadth of wall surface, and double or 
single windows simply pierced through the 
walls; the Somersetshire examples haye 
couplets or triplets of partially pierced and 
panelled windows filling up the belfry 
space, or arranged to agree with the 
horizontal lines of cornice by means of 
engaged pinnacles of equal height. Thus 
the belfry windows of Banwell, Cheddar, 
Chewton Mendip, and other towers were de- 
signed with reference to the rectangular wall 
space composing the upper story: they appear 
to fit the space, but we fail to observe the same 
attempt in the Hast Anglian structures, where 
themassive wall and pier were more in request. 
Secondly, as to the angle treatment. The 
East Anglian tower has the usual single 
angular or double buttress, at right angles, 
finished by splayed weatherings. At Fram- 
lingham the fine panelled flint angle buttress 
of six stages is terminated by a small angle- 
set pinnacle, which just breaks the corners of 
the battlement; at Cromer splayed weather- 
ings terminate the buttresses, the angle of 
tower being carried up square to form the 
pinnacles. At Southwold, the panelled angle- 
buttresses, like those at Framlingham, are 
stopped level with the parapet, and are 
without pinnacles, though these terminals 
were probably intended, as on many other 
East Anglian towers, which we shall show 
later when we come to speak of them. The 


langle of the Somersetshire tower is, as we 


haye hinted, more elaborated. Taking the 
simpler kind, such as that of Cheddar and 
Banwell (see sketch) the coupled rectangular 
buttress changes to a diagonal arrangement in 
the upper story, as we have sketchedat A and B, 
p- 278, which describes the former of these 
examples. At Banwell the arrangement is 
very similar: a pair of engaged pinnacles 
stand on the first weathering of the diagonal 
buttress, which springs out of the lower ones 
(see sketch). At Langport the tower of 
the church is quite of this character, and is 
of very elegant design. ‘The belfry has a 
triple arrangement of windows on each face, 
with pinnacles between them, which spring 
out of a weathered set-off, and the angles 
have buttresses set anglewise upon the right 
angle coupled buttresses below; and these 
terminate in pinnacles above a plain battle- 
mented parapet. Farther south the towers 
show a more usual design. Both at Yeovil 
and Trent the belfry stage is marked by a 
single window, and the buttresses are double 
ones with plain weathered heads. 

While speaking of the design of the belfry 
stories, we may notice the very common 
employment of the Harly Perpendicular 
window, which is found, with few exceptions, 
in nearly every instance. Thus, the windows 
at Cheddar, Banwell, Huish, Yeovil, and 
Langport are of similar tracery—two-light 
cusped windows with muntins from the 
points of the sub-arches, the upper piercings 
being also cusped. Another peculiarity is 
the triangular-shaped buttresset or pinnacle 
engaged to the wall between the windows, 
or on the face of buttress, as in the examples 
of Wrington and Evercreech, both of which 
we show. The windows of the last two 
towers have transoms dividing their height 
into three. The yery common use of per- 
forated parapets, composed of triangles with 
trefoils pierced in them alternately, as at 
Wrington and Banwell, deserves notice. In 
other instances, like that of Huish and 
Cheddar, the parapet is pierced by quatre- 
foils, bands of the latter ornament also 
occurring between the stories of the first- 
named tower, producing a very rich effect. 
Another variety consists of upright openings 
orarcading, pierced or blank, asseen at Yeovil, 
Chewton Mendip, St. Cuthert’s, Wells, in 
which latter the openings follow the battle- 
mented outline. These varieties of treatment 
are deserving the attention of the architect. 

The stone towers of Somerset afford, in fact, 
a very interesting study, more particularly in 
the arrangement and cutting of the angles, 
parapets, and pinnacles. The sub-division 
and elevation of the buttresses at the upper 
angles of towers lead the eye from the lower 
and plainer portions by an imperceptible 
gradation to the summit, and impart a 
graceful outline to the whole. Fineness in 
stone-cutting has scarcely been carried to 
the same extent elsewhere. 

Comparing the towers of Wrington and 
Evercreech, which our present sketches en- 
able the reader to do in their full proportion, 
it will be noticed that there is very much in 
common between them. There is the loft 
belfry story with its two enormously hig 
windows, partially pierced and divided into 
three stages by transoms, the entire height of 
which occupies about one-half of the total 
height of tower, the deep weathered set-off 
reducing the thickness of the tower walls in 
the upper part, thesquare anglepiers to belfry, 
the same arrangement of buttresses below, 
and a like number of stories, and within 
10ft. of the same height, Wrington Tower 
being 140ft. and that of Evercreech about 
130ft. high. Probably the last named is a 
little later in date, if we go by the details. 
We place them side by side with the object 
of comparing the points of difference in the 
details. These chiefly reside in the designot 
the angle buttresses of the belfry stage. 
will be noticed that both have the same 
square projecting pier at each corner, but 
that the external buttresses or engaged, 
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pinnacles are not treated alike. At Wrington 


the main buttress on each face continues to 


half-way up the belfry, is there weathered, 
and carries an engaged triangular pinnacle, 
which finishes below the cornice. The 
corner turrets are square, and haye four 
engaged pinnacles at the angles of each, 
which rise from the cornice member. Turn- 
ing to the tower of Hvercreech, the plain, 


square buttresses stop at the belfry level, 


and from each of them starts a triangular- 
shaped buttresset, flanked by two pinnacles 
for a short distance bonded into the work b, 


beyond which the buttresset is carried right 


up the centre of each angle-pier through the 
cornice, and terminates as a small pinnacle, 
one of eight, which surround each turret 
These form a richly-clustered 
group at each corner of the tower. We can- 
not but admire the arrangement. More 


elegant and graceful than the former, the 
triangular buttresset starts less abruptly 


from the buttress head, and is diminished by 
two ornamental set-offs, the lower third 
being further accentuated by the small square 
|g joined to the shaft just described. 

ese are managed with much artistic skill, 
and are separated by deep vertical quirks 
and sinkings, which throw them out by lines 
of shadow. Plans a, b, and c show the 
manner these are worked at those levels. 
Each corner pinnacle is engaged to the centre 
Shaft by its inner angle b, and worked 
from the same stone, but projecting on each 
of its outside faces sufficient to throw the 
return sides into shadow. The plan of 
corner-clustered pinnacles is no less artistic 
and charming in its outline. The sunlight 
glinting on the faces of the semi-engaged 
Pinnacles and thrown up from the shaded 
mass of the centre turret produces a pleasing 
variety to the mass. Hach turret is 
connected by the vertical shaft or buttresset 
to the angle, instead of being an independent 
design springing from the weather cornice. 


Both towers also have the intermediate 
pinnacle between the belfry windows break- 
ing the parapet. On the whole, we may sup- 


pose, from the more graceful arrange- 
ment of the angles and_ pinnacles 
seen at -Evercreech, that the work was 
at least an improyement upon, if not later in 
date than, those of Wrington. Certainly, 


taking them both as examples of tower 


design, and tracing so many close resem- 
blances in the structures, we are tempted to 
conclude that the architects and masons 
engaged on these churches belonged to one 
school, if they were not indeed the same 
individuals. Interiorly the church of Kyer- 
creech has four bays to nave and aisles, and 
a low chancel of three bays. The tower, as 
usual, opens into the church by a lofty 
archway, with rich moulded jambs, as there 
is a carved gallery front in the arch like the 
one at St. Cuthbert’s. The nave roof is flat 
and coloured, of the tie-beam type. 

A rather more complex but, perhaps, less 
elegant arrangement of angle pinnacles 
occurs in the towers of Chewton Mendip and 
Huish. They are more isolated from the 
angle, and are set diagonally on the 
buttresses. They terminate below the 
cornice, and the parapet and upper pinnacles 
have no connection with them, as we shall 
show later on. 
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THE MARBLES AND ORNAMENTAL 
ROCKS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN.* 


By W. Brinoiey, F.G.S., F.R.M.S. 
\ HILE the waters of the Mediterranean Sea 
are opalescent, abounding with fish of 
the most exquisite colours and hues, and with 
seaweeds equally beautiful, the rocks which sur- 
round this basin sea, along with those of its 
islands, are equally beautiful in colour, and have 


* Read before the British Association, Leeds, 1890. 
This paper is intended as a short sequel to the opening 
address of the President of the Geographical Section, Sir 
Lambert Playfair. 
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from the earliest times supplied nearly the whole 
of the valuable marbles used for the architec- 
tural adornment of the cities of Greece and 
Rome. And if we include a moderate inland 
belt of the coast line, within the watershed to 
this sea, we can then cali almost every fragment 
of ancient marble found in Greece, Rome, and 
their colonial cities Mediterranean marbles. The 
Classic Greeks may be considered the pioneers in 
the working of marbles, the origin of which is 
easy to understand, as white marble was the 
stone most easily obtainable m large sizes for 
architectural purposes, and no doubt this choice 
material, which was capable of taking and re- 
taining the most delicate chiselling, with its 
ivory-like tinting and semi-transparency, played 
its part in the refinement of both architecture 
and sculpture in the ancient world. It is possible 
that the outcome of their refined colour decora- 
tion may have been requisite to subdue its 
dazzling brightness under an Eastern sun. 
The Romans in their turn endeavoured 
to obtain lasting colour in their buildings 
by the introduction of coloured marbles, which 
the Greeks had all but neglected. The result of 
this introduction was the magnificent colour 
decoration of Rome and Byzantium, the influence 
of which has continued through all architectural 
changes and styles down to the present time. 
The demand is now so great for varieties of 
choice coloured marble, not only for architectural 
decoration but for articles of virtw and furni- 
ture, that not only has search been made for the 
various quarries of the ancients (all of which 
except one have now been rediscovered), but 
hundreds of new ones have been opened and 
worked in every part of the explored globe. In 
the midst of all this modern adventure, the 
ancient quarries of the Greeks and Romans on 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea still retain 
their pre-eminence. Greece has her white 
marble quarries at Mount Pentelicus; these 
quarries supplied the material for the Acropolis 
of Athens and the Great Temple of Jupiter 
Olympus and the Pantheon of Rome; those of 
Paros produced the finest material for sculpture, 
and in my opinion the marble for Herod’s 
Temple at Jerusalem. Several of the Greek 
islands produce good white marble and every 
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variety of grey is found in these white forma- 
tions. The Cippollinos were quarried chiefly 
at Carystus, from whence the monoliths 
for the Temples of Antonius and Faustina in 
Rome were taken; these are the largest marble 
columns known. ‘The beautiful Verde Antica 
green porphyry comes from near Sparta, and 
the green marbles from the shores of Magnesia, 
Thessaly, and Sinos. The various Rosso Anticos 
have all been rediscovered in Laconia, on the 
coast between Cape Matapan, and Gythium. 
The grand quarries of Porta Santa are still 
workable, on the Island of Chios block marbles 
are found in several places, and varieties of 
Pavonazzetto at Skyros. The famous quarries 
of Synada in Asia Minor, which supplied Rome 
with her monoliths of Pavonazzetto marble, were 
found last year by Dr. Leoni, of Smyrna. There 
are 16 quarries of immense size, side by side, 
which are about to be reworked. Between 
Smyrna and Ephesus there are white marble 
quarries ; but the most important blocks used for 
the ‘‘Temple of Diana’? came from Pentelicus 
or Paros, although some may have been taken 
from Samos. At Tarsus there are quarries 
of ivory - white marble, from which the 
Temple was built. All the white marbles 
used in Egypt came from the Mediterranean. 
History tells us little about the old quar- 
ries of Greece; but the architectural remains 
of Greek and Roman cities show plainly that 
their produce was enormous. Eight-tenths of the 
-white marble found in Rome is Greek, and the 
‘quantity of worked material recklessly burnt as 
ime for centuries must have been enormous. 
Byzantium was chiefly built with the marbles of 
the Sea of Marmora, and these quarries are still 
-worked for Constantinople. No doubt this sea 
-takes its name from being really a marble basin. 
The produce of the quarries of Egypt brought 
-down the Nile for Roman use may be called 
Mediterranean, the most valuable of which were 
»those of Imperial Ked Porphyry. These are now 
being reworked, the first important consignment 
of 270 small blocks having within the last month 
arrived in London, where they may be seen. 
~The remains of ancient working on some of these 
blocks is most interesting, showing that the 
workman not only wedged, scabbled, and 
chiselled as is now done, but even sawed blocks 
of this hard material asunder. ‘he Breche 
Verde of Egypt, the granites and Oriental 
alabasters were all extensively worked and 
floated down the Nile for shipment to Rome 
and other cities. Ancient Numidia (now the 
eastern portion of Algeria and west of Tunis) 
produced Giallo Antica. These quarries are 
very extensive, the Romans having quarried 
right through the mountain. From hence came 
the yellow monolith columns of the Pantheon in 
Rome, and those of the arch of Trajan (these are 
“now reused in that of Constantine). At a 
number of places along the Algerian coast there 
are ancient quarries of rich-coloured marbles, 
chiefly reds and yellows. From those of Cape 
“Chenona, near the ancient Julia Czesarea, the 
capital of Mauritania, was brought the rich red 
marble (rouge Etruscan) used for the decoration 
of the new rooms and staircases at the National 
Gallery, London. Further W. of Kleber, near 
‘Oran, there are the famous quarries of Sig del 
Monte—these marbles are unquestionably the 
‘richest (as regards reds, and breccias of reds, 
yellows, and browns) that have ever been dis- 
-covered in any part of the world. These are 
‘now largely used in America. The Algerian 
onyx marbles are found near Oran, and red ones 
have recently been discovered at Guelma, in the 
W. of Algiers. The Mediterranean coast of 
Spain for 30 miles inland abounds with marbles of 
every colour. There is first the sparkling crysta- 
line statuary of Macael, with which the Alhambra 
was built, the rosy-veined of Tarragona, the 
rich brocatellos and jaspers of Tortosa, the 
red and orange-blended brocatellos and onyxes 
of Malaga, the griotte deep reds; blue turquin 
and fossil of Gevona, also the precious green 
serpentine of Granada, which has scarcely a 
rival in richness of colour and firmness of tex- 
ture. Many of these were worked by the early 
Romans and Moors. -On the French coast are 
quarried a number of deep and light reds, 
brecciated yellow, and rich conglomerates. The 
ancient quarries of Luni, now Carrara, are, at 
the present day, the most renowned in the 
world, and, considered with the adjoining ones 
of Massa and Saravezza, cover an area of 27 
square miles. The marble rocks commence a 
little above sea-level, and extend up the moun- 


thousands of feet cube, the value per foot being 


are often obtained, and occasionally up to £1,000. 
This marvellous mountain of Altissimo produces 
also a statuary grained marble of bluish tint, 
nearly the whole of which is sent to France for 
statuary purposes, as it is extremely durable for 
exterior work. The famous coloured breccias ot 
grey, red, and purple, the Rhondona, Fior de 
Perchia, and others are found here in large 
masses, 
Cippollino. The promontory of the Gulf of Spezzia 


gold marble. 
green serpentinous limestone; the one contain- 
ing red spots is called in commerce Egyptian. 
Similar marbles are found in Corsica, also the 
purple-veined (Fior de Persico), and a rich mixed 
green, and amethyst-coloured granite used largely 
in the Medici Chapel at Florence; the orbicular 
granite (Napoleonite) is also obtained from this 
island. Between Sienna and the coast there are 
the rich quarries of Sienna, yellow (this beauti- 
ful marble is not found in Ancient Rome). 
Voltera, near this coast, is obtained the pure 
white Italian Alabaster; and at Prato the deep 
olive-green serpentine, used so extensively at 
Pisa and Florence. 
the coast, are ancient quarries of statuary white. 
Sicily contains several good marbles; near Trap- 
pini, on the W., the choice jasper marble is ob- 
tained, also the rich-coloured silicious jaspers. 
At Sanromena are quarries of reds and browns. 


tain to an altitude of 7,000ft., the whole of the 
sides and valleys of these mountains being 
studded with innumerable quarries, giving em- 
ployment to 15,000 people, the results of whose 
labour probably supply 90 per cent. of the white 
marbles used in the world. These quarries 
were known and worked by the Romans, 
and have been worked continuously since 
before Christ ; but the immense development has 
taken place within the last fifty years, or 
we might even say the last thirty years. 
Probably no single individual has visited the 
whole of these quarries, not even interested 
residents. To see and examine them all would 
take an entire season. The most valuable 
marbles of the Apennine range are those of Mont 
Altissimo at Saravezza, situated at an altitude of 
7,000ft. Here the most beautiful and durable 
statuary is found in immense beds, masses being 
extracted of the purest quality, containing 


various other buildings which have been erected 
at the Exhibition; and it has appeared to us that 
the best way, at all events for the present, of 
classifying these buildings is by locality in pre- 
ference to classifying them in regard to their 
construction, although in many cases we are sure 
that the latter would have been preferable; but 
as chance would have it, these buildings are to a 
great extent placed near one another as regards 
their construction. For instance, at the N.W. 
angle of the Champs de Mars are the buildings 
erected by the South American Republic, which 
are mostly constructed in iron, terracotta, and 
glass, and without much heed to any particular 


sidering the materials employed. In the N.W. 
angle of the Champ de Mars are several entirely 
wooden constructions 
Sweden, &c., bnt there are not many of this 
type. 

Across the river on the Trocadéro Gardens are 
two buildings, one entirely in wood, the Forestry 
Pavilion, and the other in brick and iron framing 


£2 or even more; single blocks worth £500 each 


On the Quai d'Orsay, besides the ‘‘ History of 
Human Habitation,’’ which will be treated under 
a separate heading, there are several iron- 


‘‘ Esplanade des Invalides,” the only buildings 


also the blue-veined Bardillio and a|and the Portuguese Pavilion. 
(Porto Venere) is one massive rock of black and | called the archeological part of the Exhibition, 
Near Genoa are the quarries of 


Annam and Tonkin Palace, Cochin-China Pavi- 


in wood, with plaster facing. 


and I propose commencing with these. 


At THE PARIS MUNICIPAL PAVILIONS. 5 


of Paris, and which are like one another as 


At Mount Rommola, nea 
. ibered inclosed on three sides by the restaurant courts. 


the Jubilee Railway Exhibi- 


iron trusses, &c., of 
M. Bouvard, 


tion held at Vincennes in 1887. 


The rocks of Brindisi, and those of the opposite 
Adriatic coast up to Istria, are a fine-grained 
white limestone ; this is the stone with which the 
Venice Palaces are built, the white sort being the 
palambino found in mosaic pavements. E. of 
Trieste a useful red marble, like the brocatello 
of Verona, is worked very extensively. I hope, 
in conclusion, this short but very imperfect 
summary may give some idea of the money 
wealth in the Mediterranean rocks. 


(No. 67, from Engineering), and considering that 
the buildings have only cost £6,000, one can say 
that he has done this with considerable success. 


trade guilds of Paris. The interior is in wood, 
and parts are moulded. Each of the sides of the 
buildings have an entrance doorway surmounted 
with a low-pitched gable formed with wooden 
uprights and framing and bargeboards. The 
roofs are covered with tiles, and the whole 1s 
painted in a gay and effective manner; the 
gutter is supported by a wooden cornice with 
consoles. oe 
The Exhibition itself consists of one building, 
which is devoted to the executive departments of 
the Ville de Paris, which is especially interesting 
to architects. The drainage system of Paris 18 
explained by the aid of models and full-size 
sections of pipes, gullies, and ventilators, &c., 
and also by the drainage to a ‘‘ Healthy House 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—XIV. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS PAVILIONS AND BUILDINGS 
ON THE CHAMP DE MARS. 


AVING considered in some detail the 
buildings which may appear to some of 

us the most important constructions in the Ex- 
hibition, we haye next to examine shortly the 


Serr. 19, 1890. _ 


style of architecture, which was natural, con- — 


belonging to Norway, — 


—the ‘‘ Ministry of Public Works’? Pavilion. — 


framed buildings, and in making our way to the — 
which are not in iron are the Spanish Pavilion 


On the Invalides we come to what may be — 


lion, &c, all of which are exceedingly interesting 
as regards their architecture, but not worthy of 
study as regards their construction, being mostly 


regards design and construction, stand in the — 
open space in front of the great dome, and | 


The buildings have been erected by various 


consisting of Algerian Palace, the Tunis Palace, 


Returning to the Champs de Mars, the pavilions 
of the Municipality of Paris stand by themselves, 


The two pavilions erected by the Municipality — 


They are longitudinal in plan, and consist of the — 


the architect of the great dome, was called in to . 
clothe these trusses, &c., with a suitable interior 
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and an ‘‘Unhealthy House,’’ which will be 
explained further on. 

The other pavilion consists of objects and 
exhibits from primary schools, &c. 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


This pavilion is of the foreign countries dis- 
tinctly the most original. The architect is M. A. 
Ballu, the son of that Ballu who, with Duperthes, 
erected the modern Hotel de Ville at Paris. 

The.plan consists of a central dome, round 
which are grouped four smaller domes, all with 
a glass covering. 

At the side opposite the entrance is the stair- 
case, which leads to the first floor; this staircase 
is in wood, with iron treads and risers (see No. 
68 from Le Génie Civil). There isa lantern light 
to the first floor on each side of the central dome. 
The dome is carried on iron lattice-work standards 
painted white, with a filling-in of blue plaster. 
The spandrels below the dome are filled in with 
“motifs ’’ in bronze (No. 69 from Le Génie Civil). 

The dome covering is in yellow glass supported 
iron purlins. The walls of the pavilion are 25 
centimétres (l0ft.) thick between the iron 
standards, which project into the building. The 
outer face of the first floor is recessed, and forms 
an interior balcony, which projects at different 
points by means of iron cantilevers. 

Coming to the interior, we find that the central 
motif is composed of a large semicircular arch 
and two smaller openings on each side, over 
which are placed the smaller glass domes. On 
each side of these central features the facade is 
divided into three divisions by iron pilasters 
painted gold. Each of these divisions is again 
subdivided into three by light circular columns 
and caps in the Renaissance style and semi- 
circular arches; this is all painted gold, and the 
effect is very rich. These divisions are sur- 
rounded by two deep rows of blue tiles. 

The three main arches are separated by piers 
formed of an iron framework and filled in with 
blue tiles and glass bull’s-eyes in different colours; 
these are hollow, and are lit up at night with the 
electric light. Behind these hollow bull’s-eyes 
1s placed a thin layer of glass mosaic. This, M. 
Ballu explained, was to prevent the bull’s-eyes 
working hollow. 

In the central division of each of the wings 
there is a projecting balcony, elliptical on plan, 
supported by light iron cantilevers painted gold. 
There is also a square balcony to the angle towers 
on each elevation. 

The cornice is supported by iron consoles 
running through the frieze, and between these 
consoles is a prism or ‘‘cabuchon” in green- 
coloured glass. Above this is a parapet, behind 
which is gutter (No. 68) painted a terracotta 
colour, and having electric lights along the top. 

The ironwork generally is painted gold and 
green. ‘The reveals to the arches to the main 
entrance are filled in with real mosaic, the 
dominant colours being blue, red, gold, and 
white. 

M. Ballu, who explained the building in 
detail, told me that his idea in designing the 
building was to make use of all modern materials 
which could in any way be brought in. The 


central du pavillon dela Republique Argeating. 


pavilion has been built up in a framework of 
iron, and the materials used for filling in are 
terracotta, faience, glazed tiles, and coloured 
glass in bull’s-eyes, which at night is lit up with 
the electric lights (No. 70). The building itself 


is put together in its larger parts by the aid of 
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bolts and screws, as it is the intention of the 
Argentine Government to have it re-erected at 
Buenos- Ayres. 

The jury have awarded the architect, M. Ballu, 
the first prize for the foreign pavilions, and we 
think that for originality of treatment it well 
deserves the prize. There is no doubt, also, that 
this building, one of the first to be erected on the 
Champs de Mars, influenced to a somewhat large 
extent some others in close proximity, and M. 
Ballu, considering this to be the case, caused the 
president of the ‘‘ Comité de la Protection Artis- 
tique des Giuvres d’Art’’ to take action in the 
matter. 

The building itself cost £48,000, and, as an 
example of building in modern materials to the 
special needs for which it was designed, it is 
one of the most striking and original buildings 
in the Exhibition. I have to thank M. Ballu 
also for a complete collection of drawings of this 
building and for the great trouble and kindness 
he took in explaining the construction. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ADVERTISING IN 
ENGLAND. 


S might be expected, the publication of the 
crude poetical effusion from the hands of 

an American advertising architect in last week’s 
Buritpine News has caused no little amusement 
to our readers, and some have forwarded us 
specimens of a similar style of thing, only of 
amore prosaic type, current in England among 
a certain class of practitioners working in the 
bypaths of the architectural profession through- 
out the country. The conspicuous absence of 
good taste in most of these productions of course 
goes without saying, and all the time we lack a 
proper system of architectural registration no 
limit can be insured to the extent in which tout- 
ing may be carried on. Indeed, for the matter 
of that, everybody knows it is not altogether an 
unbeard-of thing to meet with instances of 
rapacious overreaching in the practice of those 
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even who reckon themselves among the élite of 
the profession, which would in no sense bear the 
light of day. What is more patent still, some 
who are most loud in their condemnation of 
advertising are themselves known to have been 
associated with very questionable pieces of sharp 
practice—on the quiet, perhaps—quite unworthy 
of gentlemen. Snobs of this kind abound in 
every calling, and the ‘‘ Apostles of Art” are 
no exception to the rule. While all advertise 
more or less in one way or another, who shall 
cast the first stone? Anything calculated to 
discredit the repute of the profession should 
unhesitatingly be exposed, and those who are 
guilty of unworthy conduct must expect to be 
told of it, no matter in what grade of society 
they tlourish. At present the professional press 
is the only available method in a general way of 
reaching men of this class ; but when registration 
becomes law, a much more effective treatment 
will be secured for the malefactors. In themean- 
time, we scarcely consider it our function to 
single out the little vulgar puffers for execration, 
simply because their unblushing circulars are in 
bad taste and out of accord with generally- 
accepted rules of professional etiquette. The 
following is a specimen of the class of thing we 
have before us. It comes from Newport, Mon. ; 
but we omit, for obvious reasons, the name of the 
author, who, on the fly-sheet, informs his readers 
that he can design any class of building, 
enumerating for their guidance the various 
classes—domestic, ecclesiastical, and commercial 
in all their detailed comprehensiveness. For 
these, he draws in ‘‘ Deplicate.’? He is compe- 
tent to take out quantities, estimate cost, mea- 
sure up artificers’ work, ‘‘plant’’ plans on 
parchment, undertake mathematical calculations, 
and arrange temporary or permanent loans. The 
circular is in the form of a letter, of which the 
following is an exact copy :— 


To s 
Srr,—Doubtless you often require the services of an 
experienced Architect, Land and Building Surveyor. I 
have had a large experience in my business, and shall be 
pleased to prepare Designs, Working Drawings, Detail 
Drawings, Specifications, Bill of Quantities, &c., for any 
Architectural and Surveying Work you may havein hand 
or interested in, either in Public, Ecclesiastical, Private, 
Domestic, Villa, or any other Buildings, with or without 
the Superintendence of the Erection and Completion of 
the same at Moderate Charges. As Competition is very 
great in our day, I submit for my Clients’ approval 
Sketch Designs (Free of Charge) of any class of Buildings 
they may intend to erect, or are interested in, upon 
receiyin (sic) particulars of their requirements. I shall be 
pleased to Survey, Level, and Lay Out any Land for 
Building Estates or other Purposes. I have had a large 
experience in Designing, Planning, and carrying out 
Buildings in London, Cardiff, and other towns, and shall 
be pleased to submit to you Specimen Work and Testi- 
monials from Clients for whom I have carried out Build- 
ings, &c. of ability in my Business. Any work entrusted 
to me will be thoroughly and carefully executed in all 
details, and carried out ina proper manner. My Experience 
is large and varied, and I am well versed in all matters 
and requirements of Local Boards, Rural and other 
Sanitary Authorities, and in regard to the most improved 
systems of Drainage and Ventilation and all necessary 
requirements in the erection of Buildings. 

I beg to call your attention to the fact that I take great 
care in preparing Bills of Quantities for Works that they 
contain every item to complete the Buildings for which 
they are prepared fit for habitation, and with the Measure- 
ment of the Materials I fully specify and describe where 
and for what part of the Buildings they are required, so 
that a Novice to the Building Trade could easily follow 
each item out. IfIam favoured with your patronage I 
shall be able to prove practically what I now state in this 
Letter. Trusting to receive your patronage, I remain, 
Yours respectfully, ******, Architect and Surveyor. 

If you have anything in my way to be done and you 
will please drop me a Post Card, I will attend to it and 
see you without delay. ' 

Designs for any buildings sent free of charge. 


a 


The work of preserving the Abbey Church of 
Crowland, Lincolnshire, has been in progress for 
some time, and six of the ten sections requiring 
attention have now been restored. The rector of 
the parish has raised £1,400 out of the £3,000 
required to preserve what remains of this venerable 
relic of antiquity. 


The bell striking figures of Gog and Magog in 
Cheapside are to come down, as the front, so long 
associated with that modest horologist Sir John 
Bennett, is about to be rebuilt by the Limited Com- 
pany who took over the business. These clo kwork 
giants are, however, to be reinstated, as their 
advertising worth has been proved by experience 
and has frequently caused great inconvenience to 
pedestrians in that crowded thoroughfare. When 
first put up, some years ago, the proprietor was 
summoned for causing thereby an obstruction to 
the traffic. He suggested, if we remember rightly, 
that being the best-looking man in the street the 
public naturally stopped to obtain a glimpse of him. 
Mr. Burnel Burnel is the architect of the new 
facade. : 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
(Srz description on p. 416.) 


DARLEY DALE. 


Tuts hospital has been erected by the trustees of 
the late Sir Joseph Whitworth, Bart., of Stan- 
cliffe, on a piece of ground on the high road 
between Darley Dale and Matlock. In the main 
building provision is made for eight beds (four 
for men, and four for women), medical officer’s, 
matron’s, and nurses’ rooms, parlour for con- 
valescents, &c. In the detached building pro- 
vision is made for two men patients and two 
women patients, nurses’ room, and patients’ 
sittting-room. A mortuary is built at the back 
of the detached building, screened from ali the 
windows of the buildings. The materials used 
are local stone of rich varied tints for the lower 
portions, with red tile hangings for the upper 
stories, and red tiles for the roof. The buildings 
are fitted up with all modern conveniences, and 
great attention has been paid to the sanitary 
arrangements. ‘The whole of the work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Southern and Sons, con- 
tractors, of Manchester, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Messrs. J. W. 
and R. F. Beaumont, of 10, St. James’s-square, 


WHITWORTH HOSPITAL, 


Manchester, and 73, Queen Victoria-street, 
London. Mr. Patterson has acted as clerk of 


works. 
NEW TOWN HALL AT BAKEWELL. 


Tuts building, of which Mr. George E. Statham, 
Nottingham and Matlock, is the architect, was 
opened yesterday by the Duke of Rutland. It 
has been designed to harmonise with the quaint 
Gothic work, of which so many good specimens 
may be found in Derbyshire, and of which 
Haddon Hall is so fine an example. The struc- 
ture is of local freestone. The plan of the 
buildings is somewhat peculiar, and has been 
made to suit the special requirements of the 
town. A public hall, having stage fitted 
for theatrical performances, and a justice 
room fitted for Petty Sessions and County 
Court, each with necessary retiring rooms 
and offices, form the chief accommodation. 
The staircases are of York stone; landings and 
approaches to public hall are all of fireproof con- 
crete vaulting. The entrance halls, landings, 
lavatories, &c., have marble mosaic pavements 
by De Grelle, Houdret and Co., of London ; 
floors of large rooms are of pitch-pine. The orna- 
mental iron balustrade, gas-fittings, &c., have 
been executed by Mr. G. Wragege, of Salford, 
and the stained glass by Messrs. Shrigley and 
Hunt, of Lancaster and London. A good effect 
is obtained in the ipublic rooms by the deeply- 
recessed and arched windows, each having a seat 
fitted in. The building is heated throughout by 
hot-water apparatus. A block of offices is being 
built at the corner of the site by Messrs. F’, and 
H. Taylor, solicitors, to complete the town hall 
buildings. The contractors for the stonemasons’, 
&e., branch of the town hall are Messrs. 
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J. Walker and Son, of Wirksworth, and of the 
offices, Mr. T. Allsop, of Bakewell, and Messrs. 
Norman and Groom, of Bakewell, are contrac- 
tors for joiners’ work and plumbing throughout. 
The total cost is about £6,000. The whole 
works have been carried out to the designs and 
under the supervision of the architect. 


CHURCH OF ALL SOULS, HARLESDEN, MIDDLESEX. 


Tus church, of which we give this week ‘an 
interior view looking west, was partly built and 
consecrated some twelve years ago, and has now 
been completed, with the exception of the tower 
and certain internal fittings and decorations. 
The nave and aisles form an approach to a more 
extensive portion of the interior, as they would 
do in a cruciform church ; but this portion, which 
has been called the ‘‘dome,’’ is entirely unob- 
structed by such piers as are usually found in a 
transeptal building. It somewhat resembles 
the dome of the Church of S. Gereon at 
Cologne. The Cologne churches have also 
suggested the grouping of the turrets flank- 
ing the apse, with its arcade just under the 
eaves. This arcade is glazed at the back, and 
gives light to the upper surface of the brick and 
stone vaulting. An organ-chamber has been 
added, with a lofty roof rising above the window 
which occupied this gable of the octagon. The 
removal of this window, and of those at the clere- 
story level, has produced an organ-chamber which 
Mr. Willis declares to be the finest in London, 
and it is to be hoped that funds may be forth- 
coming to provide a permanent organ to be built 
in it. Since the preparation of the original plan 
in 1877, it has been found expedient to increase 
the number of bays in the nave from three to five, 
in order to provide for the great increase in 
the local population. Beyond this is a western 
porch, abutting close on tothe road, and the 
lintel and imposts are left in block for sculpture. 
This sculpture should represent ‘‘ All Souls,” a 
somewhat difficult subject, the treatment of 
which is still under consideration. Internally 
there is a large panel at the west end of the nave 
intended for permanent colour decoration. 
Around the dome, except where pierced by the 
arches into the nave and apse, there is a con- 
tinuous band of plain walling, about 6ft. high, 
which is intended to contain a representation of 
the Te Deum. The windows are being filled 
with stained glass as opportunity arises. The 
architect is Mr. Edward J. Tarver, F.S.A. 


CRANBORNE MANOR HOUSE, DORSET: 2.1.B.A 
EXTRA MEDAL DRAWINGS. 


Tus double-page plate of details is from the 
same prize set of drawings of this celebrated 
historic house, by Mr. J. E. Mowlem, as the 
sheets which we printed in our issue for 
May 23rd last, when we gave the general plans 
and elevations of the building, with an account 
of its history. We likewise at the same time 
published some elevations: and plans of the 
entrances, lodges, anda page of details of the 
wooden staircase in the manor-house. To-day 
the enlarged parts represented readily explain 
themselves when studied in connection with the 
general drawings just referred to. ‘The property 
belongs to Lord Salisbury, and the estates give 
the title of Viscount Cranborne to the Prime 
Minister’s eldest son. Canon Cazenove is the 
present occupier. Inigo Jones added a wing to 
the house. 


XK ———— 


Mr. William Stevenson, who has been residing in 
Scarborough for the past seven years, has returned 
to Hull and is opening offices on the Queen’s Dock 
side. We understand he has retained the services 
of Mr. George Bousfield, salesman during the past 
five years with Messrs. Joseph Chapman and Co., 
timber merchants, Grimsby, and Mr. George Bell, 
clerk during the last eight years with Messrs. 


and sawmill proprietors, Hull. Mr. Stevenson’s 
speciality is the hardwood branch of the trade. 


The architects of the proposed schools at Watford 
are Messrs. Ayres and Ardron jointly, and not C. P. 
ee only, as published last week in the list of 

enders. 


A new town hall has been erected at North- 
ampton, and special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation; the extraction of the vitiated air being 
effected by Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son’s latest 
improved self-acting air-pump ventilator. 


During the year ended on June Ist, 2,049 houses 
have been built within the city boundaries of 
Glasgow, making a total number of 118,272. 


form of a square bronze panel, 4ft. 9in. 


Stratford and Mullett, wholesale cabinet-maker’s’ 


Serr. 19, 1890. 


Eregivecving Dates. 


———t4-o—_ 


Hicuianp Rawway Exrenston.—The directors 
of the Highland Railway have decided to proceed 


forthwith with the construction of over 40 miles 


of new railways. These will include (1) the 
construction of the second portion of the new 
Aviemore line, extending from Carrbridge to the 
River Findhorn, a distance of about eight miles, 


thus carrying the line over the first half of the 


route to Inverness; and (2) to proceed with the 
construction of the Black Isle Railway from 
Muir of Ord to Fortrose, a distance of 305 miles ; 
and (3) to proceed with the extension of the 
Burghead branch to Hopeman, a distance of 2+ 
miles. The directors have resolved to invite 


tenders for the works without delay, and on their 


acceptance the construction of the various lines. 
will at once be proseeded with. The first section 
of the Aviemore line, that from Aviemore to 
Carrbridge, is making good progress, and will be 
opened in May of next year. This line, when 
completed, will reduce the distance by rail, 


between Inverness and the south by 24 miles, 


saving the long detour eastwards to Forres. 


—_—_—_— =e 


CHIPS. 


The town council of Stockton-on-Tees resolved 
on Tuesday afternoon to purchase, at £300 per acre, 
some gardens containing between three and four 
acres, to be added to the 36 acres which Major 
Ropner has, at a cost to himself of £9,000, pre= 
sented to the town for the purposes of a park. 


A commencement will be at once made in carry~ 
ing out the improved approach to the cathedral of 
Gloucester, at a cost of about £9,000, by widening 
College-street to the extent of 32ft., directors. 


having been elected by the company which has 


been formed, and all the old houses to be removed 
having been purchased. 


The memorial to Mr. John Pearson, who died im 
1887, and who held the offices of chairman of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, mayor of Liver- 
pool (1871-2), and high sheriff of Lancashire 
(1875-6), was unveiled on Wednesday in front of 
Exchange Station, Liverpool. The memorial, which: 
is by Mr. F. J. Williamson, of Esher, takes the: 
by 3ft. 9in., 
inclosing a concave oval, in which is placed an 
heroic-sized full-face portrait bust of the deceased 
in alto-relief. At the four corners of the paneb 
are the arms, in bas-relief, of Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, Manchester, and Liverpool, entwined with. 
the rose of Lancashire. 


Three handsome bronze panels, bearing the nam 
and date of foundation, have lately been placed in 
the Clare-street front of the new building in Bristol 
for the Provident Life Office. The addition of these: 


panels has a striking effect, and are the completing | 


touch to the handsome pile of offices erected for the 
company from the designs of their architect, Mr. E. 
Henry Edwards, of 5, Clare-street, Bristol. 


In the list of receiving ordersin Friday’s Gazette, 


the name appears of George Wall (trading as Walk 
Brothers), of Carlton-road, Kentish Town, builder 
and contractor; and among the adjudications im 
bankruptcy is that of Edwin Finch Spragg, 


Saltoun-road, Brixton, surveyor. 


On Thursday week a new dry dock con- 
structed at Newport, Mon., was opened by the 


mayoress. The dock has been constructed by Mr. 
Mackay, contractor, Newport, from the plans of 
Messrs. Jacob and Pickwell, Cardiff, itslength being 
350ft., width 60ft., and draught 32ft. 


The restoration of the south and west facades of 
the Ducal Palace at Venice, which has been for 


many years in progress, has now been completed, 
and the scaffolding has been removed during this 
week. 


An altar tomb of alabaster, executed by Mr. A. 
Bruce Joy, in memory of Dr. Berkeley, Bishop of 


Cloyne, was unveiled in Cloyne Cathedral on ‘Tues- 


day, when an address was delivered by Dr. Gregg, 


Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. 


Mr. Codrington, C.E., held an inquiry at Bangor, 
on Friday, on behalf of the Local Government 
Board, touching an application by the town council 


for a loan of £650 towards carrying out public im= 
provements in the borough. Evidence was given 


by Mr. Gill, the city surveyor. 


The Coventry School Board decided on Friday 
to accept the tender of Mr. T. Wingrove, of 


Northampton, for the erection of the new set 0 

schools in Wheatley-street, according to plans pre=_ 
pared by Messrs. G. and J. Steane, for the sum of 
£15,696, the cost of site and other charges being 
estimated to bring up the total cost to £20,000. 
Mr. A. Davis, late of Cheltenham, was appointed 
clerk of the works, at a salary of £4 a week. 4 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


NHE whole architectural world may con- 
_ gratulate itself that the Alhambra has not 
en burned to the ground. Much as we may 
ive to regret, the damage done is small when 
mpared with what might very easily have 
curred had the fire been less under control. A 
flection of this kind is perhaps no great con- 
lation in view of the fact that what has been 
stroyed is neither to be replaced for love or 
mney; but it is something to compensate for 
e loss sustained. Had the whole building been 
stroyed, and it had suddenly been found that 
| that posterity would have to remind it of the 
ory of the Saracenic masterpiece would be the 
odel at the Crystal Palace, and ‘‘ Jones,’’ and 
Murray,’’ the art world might have reasonably 
it on some show of mourning. Every artist 
d architect cherishes some hope of some day 
ssibly setting foot among the ruined wonders 
the Eternal City and on the Athenian Acro- 
lis ; no less have they a longing to look upon 
e ‘‘ Red Palace’’ on the heights of Granada, 
d linger in its cool courts and many-coloured 
lis. Compared with the numbers journeying 

the East, and bent on exploring sites 
lowed by classical memories, few penetrate 
to the heart of Spain and stand before the faded 
ories of the old Moorish potentates. Travelling 
the Peninsula is not attractive, and of bad 
bute ; in consequence the Alhambra is visited 
ly by persons passing through Granada on 
siness, or such as from a desire to see the 
rld-famed building—now despoiled of one 
10le court and a portion of another—are to be 
terred by no lack of personal ease and com- 
rt. Asaresult, I should imagine, the real 
auty of the Moorish Palace is as incom- 
ehensible to those of us who have never trodden 
anish soil, as is the white marble loveliness of 
e Taj Mahal to those who have never stood in 
e blaze of an Indian sun. Fortunate, then, 
r the preseut and future generations is it that 
e hope of s« ng the Alhambra may remain. 
1e Court of the Myrtles may have disappeared 
r ever, and with it some portion of the 
‘rayanes Court ; but the Alhambra, asa world’s 
onder, remains, in spite of the recklessness of 
iarles V., the ill-advised restorations and vulgar 
erations of Isabella II. and King Philip V., 
e wanton desecration of General Sebastiani, and 
e recent disastrous conflagration. 


The ‘‘Iron Gates’? have been attacked at 
st, and, with perseverance, the works in- 
gurated by M. Baross, the Hungarian Minister 
Commerce, will be the means of facilitating 
eatly the navigation of the Danube. Long 
ve these masses of rock been an obstruction to 
e river, and not only to the waters themselves, 
using dangerous rapids, but to commerce on 
eir surface. Vessels of no great tonnage will 
able at some future date to pass up and down 
eriver; but it is expected that in years to 
me the new canals will be made wider and 
leper, after the system followed in the con- 
cuction of the Suez waterway. It is curious to 
flect that 17 centuries ago Trajan seems to 
ve had an almost identical plan for the removal 
the Iron Gates to that to be followed now, and 
t which the Hungarian Parliament passed a 
I two years ago. The old Roman Emperor, 
deed, is stated to have commenced actual work, 
wes of which, it is said, are still to be seen, 
tthe construction of a large navigable canal 
. the right bank of the Danube, so as to 
oid the Iron Gates. The end in view seems to 
ve been the removal of rocks, the cutting 
canals, and the formation of dams where the 
cks were too numerous. The present scheme 
actically embraces the proposals of Trajan, and 
ll be worked out from details of operation 
amned by Willandt, the Hungarian engineer. 
_ the several canals required to be formed, one 
.the Servian bank of the river will have a 
igth of over two kilométres. The works are 
ubtless to be very heavy at times, and it would 
‘interesting to know the modus operandi pro- 
sed by Trajan and his engineers, without un- 
aited kilogrammes of dynamite or, so far as 
: know, any other blasting agent. Possibly 
3y would, by slow and laborious degress, have 
verted the waters, now here, now there, and 
Mmenced a process of rock-removing akin to 
2 grubbing of tree stumps. Vastly more to the 
edit of the old Romans would have been the 
irk if carried out than to the engineers of to- 
7 with their dynamite and other scientific aids 
‘nown to the ancients; and I suppose it is 
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these scientific short cuts to great ends that 
deprive modern engineering of poetry and 
wonder, and their absence that induces us to look 
at works of antiquity with a feeling akin to awe. 


‘¢ Active measures’’ are a good deal talked 
about, but less frequently taken. When they 
are, it is always pleasing and grateful, by con- 
trast with the British stick-in-the-mudism. The 
people interested in the condition of the Wandle, 
in Surrey, are not going to stick in the mud and 
refuse that is choking their pretty river, but are 
setting themselves in earnest to restore to its 
pristine liquid condition the gravel-bedded, 
chalk-bottomed, crystal stream of which Mr. 
Ruskin wrote fondly in ‘‘A Crown of Wild 
Olives,’’? wherein, too, that great writer has 
pointed out the quiet beauty of the country 
through which the Wandle passes, and the charm 
of Carshalton, with its quaint old church and 
village street, and of Beddington and Mitcham 
lower down its course. One wishes the energetic 
movers in this matter every success in forming 
and maintaining the association proposed for the 
preservation and conservation of the river, and 
for maintaining its old reputation for the abund- 
ance and excellence of its trout. That there will 
be no difficulty in this is apparent from the list 
of names of persons interesting themselves in 
the proposed company or association; and _ at 
the meeting at Carshalton Park on Tuesday 
afternoon, it was stated that a good sum 
of money had been promised in shares. This 
effort to restore a beautiful river to its former 
good condition is worth the notice of riparian 
owners and others interested in many small 
English streams and rivers, which, through 
various causes, have become polluted, choked, or 
altered in character. Asa rule, such degenera- 
tions and gradual alterations for the worse are 
greatly neglected, it being no one’s business in 
particular to move in the matter. Mills and 
drains pollute, and accumulations of mud, or 
worse, take place, and the character of the 
stream is entirely altered. Many a beautiful 
river and stream in a beautiful countryside that 
once was, and should always be, an attraction of 
the place, becomes foul, and often pestilential, 
the last surviving fish having long floated belly- 
uppermost. Matters like these should be taken 
in time; the ‘‘active measures’’ should be 
inaugurated and followed up at an early stage. 
The Wandle, I believe, has not got into such a 
very deplorable condition, but it would doubtless 
sooon do so, had not many gentlemen banded 
themselves together thus promptly. 


The London County Council don’t intend that 
theirassistant engineer, when appointed, shallhave 
more money than they can possibly avoid giving 
to a person qualified to fulfil the duties of the 
post. The advertisement of the vacancy does not 
give one any clue as to the position of the assist- 
antin the engineering staff; but from the dis- 
play and show in it one would conclude that he 
is to be well up, if not at the head of the assistant 
staff. In which case £200 per annum is very 
small for an engineer having the knowledge re- 
quired by the Council, and doesn’t look any 
larger for the munificent rise of ‘‘ £15 a year to 
£245, with prospective further increase (depend- 
ent on merit) to a maximum of £300 a year.’’ It 
is candid to state that the further rise is ‘‘ pro- 
spective’? ; and the young engineer between the 
ages of 27 and 35 years, with thorough experi- 
ence, great accomplishment as a draughtsman, 
knowledge of sewage and other pumping ma- 
chinery, not to mention marine engineering, 
who obtains this lucrative appointment with 
a ‘*prospective’’ rise of £45, will know 
he need not be over-sanguine as to getting 
it. Men with wives and families will note 
the special stipulations in the advertisement 
that the engineering assistant ‘‘ will not on 
retirement be entitled to any superannuation or 
pension,’’ and therefore arrange for their own 
superannuation fund, should one with a quiver 
full get the important municipal appointment. 


Mr. Gladstone gave a very interesting address 
to the asembled members of Saltney Literary 
Institute, subsequent to his visit to Messrs. 
Henry Wood and Co.’s chain and anchor works 
at Saltney, touching the dignity of Jabour, and 
with especial reference to manual labour. Any 
protest against the deplorable delusion of the 
lower classes in making their sons ‘‘ labourers 
with the pen,’’ as Mr. Gladstone happily put it, 
is welcome, and especially one from so powerful 
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a thinker. 
manly lives on works as skilled artisans, thou- 
sands, we know, and tens of thousands draw 
out a miserable existence as ‘‘labourers with 
the pen’? in unhealthy offices, and for less 


Where men-would be leading happy, 


remuneration than they could obtain as 
ordinary skilled artisans and mechanics. What- 
ever the blessings of compulsory municipal 
education, it has certainly created an evil in this 
way, though one that may some day right itself. 
Without of necessity being a disciple of Count 
Tolstoi, one may aver that the ordinary lower- 
class father will be best insuring the happiness 
of his sons and the good of the nation by bring- 
ing them up as artisaus or mechanics, or to some 
honest manufacture or handicraft. Much as has 
been written as to the dignity of labour by great 
writers, the popular delusion as to the desirability 
of a life in a City office as against one at the lathe 
or bench, &c., still holds sway. But in days 
when everyone can read, write, and ‘‘’rithmetic,’ 
it is not venturing too much to predict that at no 
distant date a considerable change will be 
evidenced, and the mere, mechanical ‘‘ labourer 
with the pen”’ be regarded as the lowest possible 
class of workmen in the body social. 
Gotu. 


CHIPS. 


The wife of Mr. Roumieu Gough, F.R.I.B.A., 
died on Friday at her residence, Shaftesbury-road, 
Ravenscourt-park, aged 46 years. 


The foundation stone of the ‘‘ Hiffel’? Tower 
and bridge at Douglas, Isle of Man, will be laid by 
the Harl of Lathom to-morrow (Saturday). The 
works are being carried out from plans by Mr. 
Floyd, C.E. 


The School Board for Seacombe have adopted 
plans by Mr. T. Mellard Reade, of Liverpool, for 
new schools, to which baths and offices for the board 
are to be attached. 


The erection of new stalls in Peterborough 
Cathedral has been commenced. The foundations 
have been put in, and part of the oak work has 
been placed. The cathedral is to be re-opened on 
the 14th of October. The restoration, which has 
been in progress for five years, has been carried out 
under the direction of Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., the 
contractor being Mr. John Thompson, of Peter- 
borough. 


A memorial cross has been placed over the grave 
of Dean Bramston at Winchester. It is hexagonal 
on plan, and consists of two steps, also hexagonal, 
from which rises the base, carved on its sides with 
six shields, above which is the clustered shaft of the 
cross, 12ft. high, and finished with an open taber- 
nacle in which are six statuettes. The cross was 
designed by Mr. Kitchin, son of the present dean, 
and executed by Mr. Whitley, the cathedral carver. 


A new Liberal club is about to be built at Lin- 
coln, at a cost of about £2,200. Messrs. Sington 
and Brameld, of Manchester, are the architects, 
and Messrs. Lansdown and Son are the contractors. 


On Saturday the foundation-stone of the new 
Albion Congregational Church at Ashton-under- 
Lyne was laid by Mr. Abel Buckley. Contracts 
have been entered into for the completion of the 
structure at a cost of £20,000, and the building is 
being erected by Mr. Allen Holmes, of Ashton, 
from designs by Mr. John Brooke, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Manchester. ‘The church, which will have the 
highest spire in the town, is to be built in the Stam- 
ford-terrace, Lees-square, and will accommodate 
1,000 persons. Mr. Buckley has promised to make 
a gift of the tower and spire to the church, which 
will cost £4,000. 


A special meeting of the Queenbury Local Board 
was held on Tuesday week to consider a claim by 
Messrs. H. and E. Balmforth, contractors for the 
reservoir, for extras, the Waterworks Committee 
being unanimous in their opinion that the balance 
certified by the engineer was in favour of the con- 
tractors. Mr. J. Flew, F.I.A., of Bradford, on 
behalf of Messrs. Balmforth, explained the items 
in the claim, the chief of these being for cement 
concrete used in lieu of clay puddle. The con- 
tractors, it was admitted, did not obtain a written 
order from the engineer, Mr. Drake, before making 
this substitution, considering that a signed drawing 
prepared by the engineer would be sufficient 
evidence for recovering payment. Replying toa 
question, Messrs. Balmforth said that the amount 
of commission they were allowing Mr. Drake (the 
Board’s engineer) was 2 per cent., not 5 per cent. 
as had been stated. A letter was read from Mr. 
Drake, the Board’s engineer, stating that he refused 
to attend the meeting as requested, after having 
examined the account with the schedule of prices. 
It was resolved that the Board could not see their 
way clear to deviate from the engineer’s certificate, 
the Chairman suggesting that it would be best to 
let the matter go to litigation. 


THE CRESCENT FORM OF TIED ARCH. 


HIS structural combination is generally 
termed a ‘‘crescent-girder,’’? but is more 
properly a tied arch. With the exception of the 
top member, all the bars are ties, and there is no 
web in the sense of a weight-carrying element, 
whereas a girder is usually taken to be a combi- 
nation of a web carrying the load, with flanges 
which keep it extended, and for that reason 
have, by some authors, been called booms. 

It has been customary to analyse the strains on 
this class of rib by the principle of the parallelo- 
gram of forces; but there are some reasons of a 
practical character which show that that method 
is not so convenient in the present case as treat- 
ment by the principle of equal moments of force, 
and these reasons we shall now proceed to set 
forth. 

In the accompanying illustration, at A is 
shown a key diagram of half a crescent-rib, ex- 
hibiting the arrangement of the bars. It will be 
observed that the top member is not uniformly 
curved, but made up of straight lengths, ab, be, 
cd, de, and ef, and this is so made because the 
load is not evenly distributed along the length, 
but aggregated at the points J, ¢, d, e, f, and the 
directions of the strains are therefore determinate, 
and do not change under variations of load. As 
we intend to show a method of designing these 
structures by means of an example, definite sizes 
have been taken. The span is assumed as 80ft. 
(an = 40ft.), and the total rise nf is 27ft., the 
depth at the centre is for the present taken as 
about 10ft.; but this will be more precisely 
defined as we proceed. The points a and f being 
thus fixed, a circular arc—of which the radius is 
43°13ft.—is described between them, its centre, of 
course, being inthestraight line fx produced. The 
intermediate points between a and f are found 
by dividing the arc into equal parts—in this 
case, five—and from point to point thus de- 
termined are drawn the centre lines of the bars 
forming the arch. The assumed maximum load 
is 5 tons at each point 3, ¢, d, ¢, f, thus making 
the total load on the entire rib 45 tons, which 
will give a load on each point of support equal to 
22°5 tons, and that amount will, therefore, be 
the reaction at each support. Although this 
work is an arch, it puts no thrust upon its sup- 
ports, the thrust being taken up by the ties, and 
therefore its ends must be carried in shoes, of 
which one is free to move on its supports in 
order to allow for the expansion and contraction 
arising from changes of temperature. This is a 
very important point to watch during the erection 
of a rib of this class, for we have known of 
several cases in which the erectors have 
fastened the ends firmly, under the impres- 
sion that the work was a free arch. This, 
In one case, caused twisting of the ribs, 
which, however, disappeared when the ends were 
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released; in the other cases this blunder was 
watched for by the engineer, and corrected as 
soon as it occurred. This is one instance out of 
many how obstinate workmen can be in respect 
to matters of which they have no correct know- 
ledge. 

If the strains are to be determined by the 
parallelogram of forces, the disposal of all the 
bars must be made, and it is assumed that the 
form shown at A is adopted—at all events for a 
first trial. To show the application of this 
method and illustrate the disadvantages attend- 
ing it, a part of the rib is drawn to a larger scale 
at B. Uponthe vertical line touching the ex- 
tremity @ of the rib, mark off from the point a to 
any convenient scale the distance a 2 equal to the 
reaction, 22°5 tons, and complete the parallelo- 
gram @,1,3,2, then @1 and a3 respectively 
represent (to the same scale as a 2) the stresses on 
ab and ag, the former being compression and the 
latter tension. ag is so nearly in the same 
straight line with g / that no resolution of strains 
can be made at g—but the bar 4g must be re- 
tained to prevent the long barah from ‘‘sagging”’ 
with its own weight—we therefore pass on to the 
point 4, and there resolve the strains on bars d¢ 
and bh. Produce ad to 4, making J4 equal to 
a1. At b there is a vertical load of five tons, 
therefore draw vertically the line 4, 5, equal to 
five tons on the scale, and join }5; 45 will be 
the resultant of the vertical load and the thrust 
on ab ; complete the parallelogram 3, 5, 6,7, then 
56 and 67 will respectively represent the strains 
upon the bars dc and bf. At the point fh is 
formed another parallelogram from the strains on 
bh and ah, of which the resultant is 8,/,; this 
being produced through the point h, and hy being 
made equal to 48, the strains are found upon 
heandhi. At ¢ the direction of the bar he 
happens to be vertical, so the strain upon it is 
added to the load of five tons atc. 0c is pro- 
duced to 10, making ¢10 equal to 36; 10, 11, is 
drawn vertically equal to five tons plus the strain 
on fe, and the resultant c, 11, is resolved upon 
the bars ed and ¢1; ¢12and¢ 13 representing the 
strains upon them respectively. At the point i 
the strains are dealt with in the same manner as 
at h, by means of the parallelograms i 14 and i 15, 
and so on until the centre of the rib is reached. 
For our present purpose, however, we have gone 
far enough, that being to point out the disad- 
vantages of the method. 


It will be seen that the angles, 4, 2,5; 10, ¢, 11; 
and those also at h andi are very small, and no 
matter how large the scale to which the diagram 
is drawn, the angles remain the same; this is 
a great obstacle to obtaining accurate results, as 
a very slight actwal error in drawing the angle 
makes a very considerable proportional error in 
the result, and the error made in one parallelo- 
gram is passed on through the following ones to 
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the end. Another inconvenience is that the 
whole arrangement of the bars must be made to 
begin with, we cannot build up, as it were, as we 
proceed, which it will be shown we can very 
conveniently do if the method of moments is 
adopted for the analysis of the strains. = 


At C is shown enlarged the half rib lettered 


the same as the key diagram at A, and with all 
the results as determined by the principle of 
moments marked on; the measurements haye 
been made, where they required scaling, from a 
much larger diagram from which that shown h 
been reduced. 


Now firstly, in regard to size of angles of line 
in the diagram ; in the top member there is non 
upon which a measurement depends smaller than 
that contained by 0 produced, and e¢ d (which 
gives the measurement 2°4), and this is equal to 
4 6 6 in diagram B, and therefore more than 
double the angle 435. In the bottom member, 
diagram C, the angle contained between g h pro- 
duced and / i is obviously very much greater 
than the angle 9 hf i in diagram B; so it is 
evident that the risk of error from this source is. 
very materially reduced, if not altogether removed. 
Secondly, it will be seen as we progress that the 
strain on each bar of the top and bottom members - 
is calculated quite independently of the strain on 
any other bar, so that an error in the strain upon 
one cannot affect the calculation of that upon 
another, and it is only in the diagonal ties, in 
which the strains are light, that they follow 
consecutively. * . 

It should not be difficult to perceive that con- 


a 


siderable practical convenience and expedition in 
making a final design must accrue from the 
adoption of a mode of calculation which permits 
of the arrangement of the bars being made pari 
passu with the computations, so that the strains, 
so far as intensity is concerned, may be adjusted — 
to give the most satisfactory disposition of 
material. ‘ ee 1H 

As has been remarked in an earlier part of this - 
article, the top member of the rib is the only 
part that is in compression, and therefore the 
only part that requires to be of a built up section 
suitable to withstand that class of strain. Such 
a section is very inconvenient to vary, m 
order to adapt it to varying strains, hence it will 
often happen, as a matter of practical necessity, 
that where there is a varying thrust, the section 
will be made throughout strong enough to resist 
the strain at the point of maximum thrust, thus 
causing a waste of material; the same incon- 
venience does not arise in the treatment of flat or 
round tie bars, hence it is obviously desirable to 
keep the strain upon the top member the same 
throughout its length. 

We now start, then, having only the points 4, 
b, ce, d, e, f, fixed; and assuming the depth at 
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where W = total load ; 7 = span; and D=depth, 
poth in feet. This we may take as a sufficient 
guide, as the load is tolerably uniformly spread 
over the span. In the present case W =465 tons ; 


decide to make the total strain on the top member 
45 tons throughout its length. Let it be decided 
that the diagonal tie bars shall form the sides of 
isosceles triangles, having a 3d, dc, &c., for their 
bases; bisect therefore. these bases, and at the 
points of bisection draw perpendiculars down- 
wards from them; then the vertices of these 
triangles must lie somewhere in such perpendi- 
_eulars because they are to be isosceles triangles. 
Now, in order to determine the strain upon a 
given bar, a point must be found about which the 
force or forces act to produce such a strain, and 
_ the strain upon the bar multiplied by its distance 
from the given point must be equal to the sum 
(or difference, as the case may be) of the forces 
multiplied by the distance of its direction from 
the same point. The points about which the 
moments are to be taken are the angles opposite 
the bars under consideration ; therefore, for the 
top member strains the centres of moments will 
deg, h, i, %, m; and for the strains on the bars 
_ of the bottom member, the points J, c, d, e, f. 

First is to be determined the height of the 
triangle a@ 6 g. There is only one force acting 
upon the bar a 0; it is the reaction 22-5 tons 
acting at the distance o g about the centreg. At 
_D is an enlargement of the toe of the rib to 
, twice the scale of diagram C; on this enlarge- 
ment from a mark off on the horizontal line a p 
equal any convenient distance—say 3ft., and set 
_ up the vertical line, p g, parallel to the reaction 
at a. The distance of the bar a J from any 
| centre of moments in the line » must be to the 
_ distance of the reaction (3ft.) from the same point 
_ inversely as the thrust on the bar a is to the 
‘veaction ; let the distance be r 7, and at that dis- 
‘tance and parallel to a d draw the straight line 
88, intersecting q p in ¢, then as the centre of 
‘moments must lie in the bar forming a side of 
‘ the triangle a 4g, ¢ willbea point inag; join 
at, and produce the line to intersect the perpen- 
{ dicular set up at the bisection of a 4, this inter- 
/ section being at g, then g will be the vertex of the 


strangle adg, _The value of rr will be: 
= 1-5, and the height of 


, = 22°5 _ 7 
iz ap x a6 * 7 
_ the triangle a bg scales 22ft. and og scales 4-4ft. 
~ which is the correct proportion to give a strain of 
| 46 tons on a bd. 
_ We will now proceed to show how the heights 
of the remaining triangles are to be determined 
_soas to keep the strain on the top member at 
, 40 tons throughout ; as these are calculated quite 
‘independently of each other, any one may be 
i taken ; as an example, the height wi for the tri- 
angle of which the bar cd is the base, will be 
) taken. Draw the horizontal lines wv and iv’ to 
) meet the direction of the reaction (22-5) at v and 
v respectively. The moment of resistance of the 
bar cd about the point i will be equal to the 
‘direct resistance of bar cd multiplied by the 
height wi of the triangle cid; the moment of 
_ Strain about i will be the reaction multiplied by 
the horizontal distance v’ i, less the loads at 4 and 
-emultiplied by their respective horizontal dis- 
_ tances from i, because the reaction acts vertically 
upwards and these loads act vertically down- 
_ wards. 

Let the horizontal distance vi’ be represented 
by @, and let w and w’ equal the loads at 6 and ¢ 
/ respectively ; let also y and y’ be the horizontal 
_ distances of the loads wand w’ from av, R = the 
_Teaction; S = the strain on bar ed; and H = wi, 
the height of the triangle i d. Then as the 
‘Moments of strain and resistance must be 
| oe — 
ee ww [4 —y| —w' (x —y'] =8.H. 
(*(R-w-w')}=S.H.— pa wi therefore 
S.H-wy—-w'y’. 
1 R-w-w’ 
along the rib been taken there would have been 

more minus quantities wy", wy’, etc., but the 
| Principle is the same throughout. 
__ Allthe terms in the equation except x and H 
are known for each case, hence the ratio of these 
quantities can be found, and subsequently by a 
_ Seometrical construction their actual values. For 


a= Had a triangle further 


] 


| 
J = 80ft., and D = 10ft.; therefore S = mee 
| 
a = * o = 45 tons. We will, therefore, 
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the centre to be about 10ft., we roughly find the|y = 5ft. (scaled from diagram) y’ = 11°9ft; 
‘ ako _W/|R = 22-5 tons, and S = 45 tons; therefore 
strain at the centre from the expression S = BD]. _ 45. (5x 8)—-(6x 119) _ ae ay _ Sh 


22°5 —5— 5 

The geometrical construction by which the actual 
values of « and H are found is shown at E. 
Draw the angle i’iz’ equal to the angle wiv’ 
(diagram C), and from i upon the line ii’ mark 
off any convenient distance iw’, say 3ft.; now if 
3ft. was the height of the triangle, then 

Esa Xe Oe Oe— O58 —26-,Omor a) x1 Orne 
= 10°8. Make iz’ = 10°8, and from z on the 
line zw’ mark off zu" = 6°76, and through the 
point w” and at right angles to zw’ and 2’ i drawa 
line indicating the direction of the reaction 
22:5, and from w’ let fall the perpendicular 
wz’ upon the straight z’ i. Then it will 
be found that the distance z'% scales 1°71ft. 
zz’ = 10°8—1°71 = 9:09. Wecan now compare 
the figure wv” v" i win E with v v’ iw in C, observing 
that v w scales 16-1ft., and that 6°76’ is the fixed 
value of zw” and z’v"”. On the diagram <1’ 
= 9-09ft., but let the value of w'w’ become 
equal to that of vw (diagram C) then zw’ 
= 16'1 + 6°76 = 22°86, by proportion, 9°09 : 22°86 
SABC ABE Giofppod a he — Se 7°54ft. In like man- 
ner the heights of the other triangles are found, 
and all marked off as shown on diagram C, and 
thus the positions of the points hi’ and m are 
determined and the diagram completed. We can 
now ascertain by a check calculation whether 
these heights give a constant strain on the top 
member. ‘The general formula for the strain on 
Ra-w (a@—y) —w' («-y') — &e. 


any bar is § = 


The values of x are found from those of H ; thus 
in the above instance it isa = 3°6 H — 6°76 
=3°6 x 7°54 — 6°76 = 20°384, say, 20-4ft. The 
values of «2 being all worked out and marked 
on the diagram, the results may easily be tabu- 
lated as under :— 


8 
Be 
pe) 
22 3|Bar Ra-wx— ke. ican 
Ba® H tons. 
oS} 
a=| 
B 
go dba BS CANE fd eth Bush btm te 45 
2°2 
h yee a eh ke 45 
i Pe pet nee SO Reet oe 45 
m9) 
Bi Ge 22°5 x 28°2 = 5 (252 163 478) — | 45 
i ef 22°5 x 36—5 ea ae + 15°6 + 7.8 _ 45 


As w has the same value for each point at 
which it occurs the expressions are simplified 
thus: instead in the expression for bar de of 
putting the negative quantities — 5 x 23:2 — 6 
x 16°3 — 5 x 7-8, they are bracketed as shown. 
To find the strains upon the bottom member the 
heights are scaled on the diagram and marked on 
as shown. 

The strain on ag, as well as that upon gh, is 
determined by moments about the point 4; ag 
produced so nearly coincides with gf that it 
cannot be shown apart from it in the illustration ; 
but the heights of the triangles aby and g bh, as 
scaled from a larger diagram, are given, being 
respectively 4ft. and 4:1ft. The strains on the 
bars of the bottom members are as follows :— 


8 
38 
a 8 Rxz—- we — &e. | Total 
8A 3 |Bar | isi strain 
Bed tons. 
ae 
E 
b lag pees x? eDiets Dyes Weadeel, mee 28°12 
Toby h (SUE ee ae A aceet oT'4 
Pah UE ik Phat Be 2 leet oak A in| | 346 
} 6°75 
ad |t | 225% 20°4 sae oe Sok eee 39°2 
boo: ae : 3 
7 Jenn 22:3 oe 20a aCe 9 +18 + 9°5) = Ago 
i \mm! 22'5 x 40 ste (35 oF 28'1+19'6 + 10°1)_| 44°8 
9°75 | 
| 


Tt will be seen from this that the strain at the 
centre approximates very closely to the 45 tons 


the bar under consideration w = w’ = 5 tons; | with which we started. 
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The values of x are all marked on the diagram 
below the line am for the sake of clearness, being 
terminated by vertical lines let fall from the 
points to which they refer. The lines from the 
points in the top member are plain dotted, those 
from the bottom member a short line and two 
dots alternately ; where the points (d and‘) fall in 
onestraight line, ashortline and one dotalternately 
are used. The values of (« — y), («—y’), (7 —y'), 
&c., are found from the numbers immediately 
above the line am, which are added together as 
required. By thus marking the results of all 
calculations as they proceed upon a diagram, the 
operations are much facilitated, confusion is 
avoided, and a permanent record is prepared in 
the most convenient form, giving any informa- 
tion required at a glance. 

There now remain to be determined the ten- 
sions upon the diagonal ties, and in computing 
these itis necessary to commence at the foot a, and 
take them seriatim until the centre is reached. 
The strain on g 4 would be determined by moments 
about h: but the bars ag, gh are so nearly in 
line that the strain is quite insignificant, and 
may be neglected, as there is sure to be ample 
material to cover it; we shall, therefore, passt’ 
by, and commence with the bar di, the moments 
in this case being taken aboutec. The perpen- 
dicular distances of the directions of the forces 
from the centres about which they act are found 
by measurement—that of the resistance of )/ is 
7°35ft.; the sum or difference, as the case may 
be, of the movements of force acting about ¢, 
divided by this distance, will give the strain on 
the bar. In this case there are two forces 
—one acting in the direction of a4, and tending 
to put the bar in tension; its amount is found 
thus :—Produce a, as shown by the dotted line, 
until it meets a perpendicular drawn to it frome; 
the length of this perpendicular measures 2°4ft., 
and the strain on ad is 45 tons; hence the 
moment is 45 x 2:4. The other force is the load 
at b, 6 tonsacting vertically at a horizontal dist- 
ance of 6°9ft. from c; this tends to put the bar 
bh in compression, and its moment is 5 x 6°9; 
the resultant force on the bar will be in tension, 
and equal to [45 x 2-4 — 5 x 6:9] + 7°35 
=10tons. Ac is the next bar in order; its dist- 
ance from the point 7, about which the moments 
are to be taken, is 8°3ft. Here there are two 
forces in action: one from the bar gh, which, 
being produced, meets a perpendicular 1-7ft. 
long; this moment produces tension. The 
direction of the bar ) being produced, meets a 
perpendicular 3-7ft. long, and the force tends to 
put compression on / ¢; the resultant tension will 
be (27-4 x 1°7 — 10 x 3-7) = 8°38 = 1°15 tons. 
The strain upon ci is caused by three forces 
acting about d; that due to the bar stress on bc 
acting at 2-4ft. from d, causing tension, and the 
load at ¢ and stress on ic both tending to produce 
compression. It may here be observed that the 
moment of the first of these forces will be the 
same for every top joint, because the points a, ), 
c, d, e, f, are equally spaced on a circular arc, 
and the strain on the bars between them is con- 
stant throughout. The strain on ¢i = [45 x 2°4 
— (5 x 85 4+ 1:15 x 8°7)] + 8°5 = 6-5 tons. The 
numbers can be followed on the diagram. The 
moments taken about & give the tension on id 
= (34°6. x 1:2 —6°5 x 5°3) = 7°8 = 09 ton. As 
the bar id happens to be vertical, its stress will 
act in the same direction as the load at d, the two 
added together making 5-9 tons; the tension on 
dk will therefore be = (45 x 2:4 — 5:9 x 9°6) 
+ 8-9 =5°8. By the same method the strains on 
the remaining bars will be:—On ke = (39:2 
x 0°95 — 5°8. x 6:2) + 7°45 = 0°17 ton; on em 
= [45 x 2-4 — (5 x 10°2 + 0°17 x 9°9)] + 8°9 
= 6°3 tons; the strain on m f, found by taking 
the moments about m’, is = (42°8 x 1:55 — 6°3 
x 6°6) + 75 = 3°3 tons. 

We have now completed the calculations 
necessary to enable the rib to be designed in 
accordance with the conditions pre-supposed, and 
all that remains is to adapt the sections of the 
bars to the strains to which they will be sub- 
jected and design suitable joints for their inter- 
connection. Interesting as it would be to pursue 
this subject, want of space precludes our doing 
so here. The point upon which we started was 
to show how to design the rib to suit fixed con- 
ditions, and to do so without having recourse to 
a series of approximations or the guess-work of 
the method of trial and error, a system, in our 
opinion, as clumsy and unsatisfactory as it is 
illogical. Other conditions than those here 
chosen for illustration may be laid down; for 
instance, the apex points in the lower member 
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may be fixed, and those in the upper require to 
be determined, but the mode of reasoning would 
be analogous to that pursued above, and what- 


ever the nature of the restrictions imposed, 


provided only that they are not contradictory, 
there need be no trouble in complying with 


them. 
——__—_0 =a 9, — 
CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


[ fees reached over twenty plates of 


portraits of living architects in England, 


it becomes necessary to specify at the commence- 
ment of the letterpress descriptions the number 


of the selection herewith given. It is the twenty- 
first double-page sheet, 


portrait of the late Sir Edwin Chadwick, K.C.B., 
who, although in uo sense an architect, was 


intimately connected with the science of building 


—as the father, so to speak, of improved sanita- 
tion, and we therefore make no apology for intro- 
ducing his portrait on this occasion. His death, 
which occurred a few weeks ago, was announced 
with regret, though Sir Edwin passed away from 
the scene of his usefulness full of years and 
honours at the advanced age of 91. Educated 
as a barrister, Edwin Chadwick early devoted 
himself to the study of the causes of zymotic 
diseases, and the means by which the losses of 
health and life resulting therefrom could be 
diminished. Chadwick then preached toa genera- 
tion with ears that were deaf and eyes that were 
blind to the startling facts he brought before 
them; but though his views on cleanliness 
were rudely ridiculed, Jeremy Bentham left 
him a small legacy and part of his library. 
Earl Grey nominated Chadwick, in 1833, as 
assistant-commissioner to inquire into the opera- 
tion of the Poor Laws of England and 
Wales, and the outcome of his searching investi- 
gations and elaborate report was the passing of 
the Poor Law Act. Mr. Chadwick was appointed 
secretary to the Poor Law Board, and during more 
than twenty years his labours in connection 
with it and the General Board of Health were un- 
tiring. Factory labour, half-time, and instruction 
occupied some of his attention. In 1838 he 
obtained a special commission of inquiry into 
the prevention of disease and the improvement 
of dwellings in England and Wales, and in 1843 
one on interments in towns, which laid the 
foundation for subsequent legislation. In 1848, 
Mr. Chadwick was appointed a Commissioner 
of the General Board of Health, from which he 
retired nearly six years later on a well deserved 
pension of £1,000. His services to the country 
were only tardily and grudgingly acknowledged. 
Created a C.B. in 1848, he was only fifteen 
months ago advanced to the rank of knight in 
the same order. His labours have been inde- 
fatigable in all matters relating to the health and 
welfare of the people, and were continued to the 
last. His volume on ‘‘ The Health of Nations,”’ 
of which an abridged edition, revised by Dr. W. 
B. Richardson, has just been published, is a 
standard work on the subjects of the benefits 
conferred on the people by attention to hygienic 
rules. Chadwick was an earnest worker in the 
Sanitary Institute from its formation, and was 
half-a-dozen years president of the newly- 
organised Association of Public Sanitary Inspec- 
tors, and his address to that body, read in his 
absence through enfeebled health, at the Annual 
Congress at Leamington in October last, was as 
fresh and vigorous in style as any of his earlier 
writings. His funeral took place at Mortlake 
Cemetery. His portrait is an admirable one, 
taken this year by Messrs. Done and Ball, of 
Baker Street, W. 

The first architect represented on our plateis Mr. 
Julius Alfred Chatwin, F.S.A.(Scot.), F.R.I.B.A., 
of Birmingham. He was born in 1830, and was 
a pupil at King Edward’s School when the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury and the late 
Bishop of Durham (Dr. Lightfoot) were scholars 
there with him. Afterwards Mr. Chatwin 
matriculated in London, and adopted architec- 
ture as his profession. He was first placed in 
the office of Messrs. Branson and Gwyther, the 
largest local building firm of that day, and was, 
in 1851, articled to Sir Charles Barry, and during 
his term with that distinguished architect the 
new palace at Westminster was in course of 
erection, as well as many other important 
buildings. During this period Mr. Chatwin 
regularly attended the evening classes of the first 


In the centre of the 
group thus brought together is, however, a 
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R.A., and other artists of distinction. 


restored and erected 


siastical structures. The restorations 


architect’s 
Catholic 


magnum opus. The same 
may be seen in the 
Church, Summer -hill; 


catalogue at length. Lloyds’ Bankin Lombard- 
street, London, as well as their buildings in Bir- 


mingham, are by his hand, as are the Birmingham 
Joint Stock Bank, Compton and Evans’ Bank at 
Derby, Great Western Hotel, Birmingham, King 


Edward’s Schools, Aston, Wolverhampton Art 
Gallery and Art Schools, Lench’s Trust Alms- 
houses, Conybere-street, the Evans Cottage Homes, 
and many other works. In most of the church 
restorations we have mentioned the architect has 
had one idea, and that has been to produce, by 
simple breadth of treatment, ‘‘a feeling of 
repose.’? Mr. Chatwin is vice-president of the 
Royal Birmingham Society of Artists. This 
position Mr. Chatwin has held since the death of 
Mr. J. H. Chamberlain. Mr. Chatwin is alsoa 
Fellow of the Antiquarian Society of Scotland, 
and a member of most of the local archeological 
societies. Mr. J. A. Chatwin married in 1869 
the second daughter of Mr. Edmund Boughton, 
J.P. His portrait is by Mr. Harold Baker, of 
Birmingham. 

Mr. Samuel Joseph Nicholl, A.R.I.B.A., comes 
next on our plate. He was apprenticed in 1840 to 
his relative, Mr. Joseph John Scoles for seven 
years as a member of the Coach-makers’ Company 
of the City of London, serving his time as Mr. 
Scoles had served his apprenticeship to his kins- 
man, Joseph Ireland, Bishop Milner’s architect, 
a friend of John Carter the antiquarian, and one 
of the earliest of the Gothic revivalists. Mr. 
Nicholl therefore claims a sort of hereditary con: 
nection with the revival of Medieval art, and was 
one of the early workers, for in his days of 
pupilage every bit of ornament had to be drawn 
to the full size and occasionally modelled for the 
carver or mason. He was a student of the 
R.I.B.A., gaining the students’ prizes and silver 
medals in 1845-6 and 7, and was elected an 
Associate in 1847. Working much for his old 
master and others, one of the earliest works to 
which his name was attached was the Chapel of 
the Sacred Heart, St. Francis Xavier’s Church, 
Liverpool, a drawing which was exhibited at the 
R.A. in 1852, and subsequently engraved for the 
Burtpinc News. He was a member of the com- 
mittee of the Architectural Association in 1851, 
and one of the promoters of the Architectural Ex- 
hibition, which did not prove more interesting to 
the general public than the architectural room at 
the R.A. now is. Since the days of his pupilage 
he has been actively employed in the design of 
every class of building and furniture, his eccle- 
siastical buildings having been exclusively for the 
Roman Catholic Church, the latest of this class 
being the restoration, after a fire which occurred 
last Christmas, of the church of Our Lady, St. 
John’s Wood, originally designed by his old 
master, Mr. J. J. Scoles, in 1832, but with high 
altar, lady altar, and reredoses, a pulpit, and 
Communion railing, with other furniture from 
Mr. Nicholl’s designs. Mr. Nicholl writes: ‘‘ As 
I do not consider my career as an architect yet 
closed, I leave for the future the compilation of 
the complete list of my works.” The photograph 
is by Mr. Vernon Kaye, of Kensington. 

Mr. John Littlewood, F.R.I.B.A., served his 
articles with Messrs. Travis and Mangnall, 
architects, Manchester, and was engaged with 
that firm during the erection of many important 
buildings, including Watts’s Warehouse in that 
city. Afterwards Travis and Mangnall dissolved 
partnership, when Mr. John Littlewood entered 
into partnership with the late Mr. Wm. Mangnall, 
and soon after Mr. Mangnall’s death joined his 
brother, Mr. W. H. Littlewood, in 1874, the 
two having since carried on the practice under 
the name of Mangnall and Littlewoods. Mr. 
John Littlewood is a member of the Manchester 


Schools of Design, originated by Prince Albert, 
and which were held at the old Royal Academy 
Rooms, at Somerset House, under the direction 
of such men as R. Redgrave, R.A., J. R. Herbert, 
On 
leaving Sir Charles Barry, Mr. Chatwin com- 
menced practice in Birmingham, and he has 
thirty - five churches. 
Amongst his principal works must be mentioned 
the artistic transformation of the ugly but 
ancient Puritanised brick church of St. Martin’s 
into one of Birmingham’s handsomest eccle- 
and 
additions to Aston Church is Mr. Chatwin’s 
work 
Apostolic 
the parish churches of 
Handsworth, Edgbaston, and St. Philip’s, to the 
latter of which he added a chancel; the church 
of Penkridge, and others—too many in fact to 


ae 
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Society of Architects, was elected an Associa 
of the R.I.B.A. in 1882, becoming a Fellow 
1887. Mr. W. H. Littlewood, F.R.I.B.A., al 
served his articles with Messrs. Travis ay 
Mangnall, of Manchester, and was engaged wit 
that firm until they dissolved partnership. E 
remained with Mr. Mangnall and his broth 
until Mr. Mangnall’s death, and in 1874 joing 
his brother, Mr. John Littlewood, under {} 
name of Mangnall and Littlewoods. Mr. W. E 
Littlewood is a member of the Manchest; 
Society of Architects, was elected an Associa; 
of the R.I.B.A. in 1882, and became a Fello 
in 1887. He is also an Associate of the Mar 
chester Academy of Artists, and frequent] 
exhibits at the Picture Galleries. Meggr 
Littlewoods have been successful in numeror 
competitions. They have carried out the ex 
tensive improvements and addition to the marke} 
at Smithfield for the Corporation of Mancheste 
and have erected a large Market Building < 
Campfield for the same Corporation, for whor 
they have also carried out considerable ney 
works in their extensive Gas Works. They hay 
also been largely engaged in the construction o 
hotels, intances of which are the Victoria Hote 
at Southport, Palace Hotel at Birkdale, nea 
Southport, and Imperial Hotel and Hydro a 
Blackpool. They have been largely employe 
by the guardians of the Chorlton Unio 
in the erection of schools and homes, thei 
new offices, and also extensive addition 
to their union hospitals, a recent alteratio 
being additions for 160 beds, and a detached ne\ 
residence for 40 nurses. At Peel, Isle of Mar 
they erected an hotel and other residential build 
ings for the Peel Parade Co. The Exchang 
Arcade Buildings, and numerous other busines 
premises in Manchester were also erected unde 
their superintendence. They have also super 
vised several ecclesiastical buildings, instance 
being the Presbyterian Church, Whalley Range 
restoration of the Parish Church of Holmfirth 
and additions to the Church of St. John in th 
same district. They are now engaged upon tw 
sets of baths for the Borough of Salford, on 
being for Broughton, and the other for th 
Regent-road district, both of which wer 
obtained by separate competitions. The first 
named has been illustrated in the Burnpmy 
News, and the latter will shortly appear. The 
are likewise engaged upon extensive additions t 
the business premises of Mr. William Paulden 
Stretford-road; upon additions to Lewis's 
Market-street ; upon extensions to stables for th 
Manchester Carriage and Tramway Oo. ; am 
upon other minor works. Both portraits ar 
by Messrs. A. Brothers and Co., of Manchester 
The last portrait to notice on the page is tha 
of Mr. G. Washington Browne, architect of th 
Edinburgh Public Library, the largest and mos 
important building of this kind in Scotland, fo 
the erection of which Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 0 
Pittsburg, presented £50,000 to the Scottist 
capital. Mr. Browne received his early training it 
Glasgow, his native city. In 1875 he went t 
London, and passed through the offices of Messrs 
J. J. Stevenson and H. R. Robson, Mr. Blomfiek 
(now Sir Arthur), and Mr. Wm. Eden Nesfield. In 
1878 he gained the Pugin Travelling Studentship, 
and published a folio volume of his sketche: 
and measured drawings made in  conmec- 
tion therewith. After studying for a short time 
in Paris he returned to Scotland, and in 1881 
became partner with Dr. Rowand Anderson, unde! 
the style of Anderson and Browne, and subse- 
quently Wardrop, Anderson, and Browne. At 
the close of 1885 Mr. Browne severed his connec- 
tion with the firm, and has since practised most 
successfully by himself. His design for the 
Edinburgh Public Library was placed first by Mr. 
Waterhouse from among upwards of 30 designs 
submitted by his contemporaries in Edinburgh, 
and the building was recently opened by Lord 
Rosebery. In addition to the library, the 
following are among the works carried out or 1m 
progress from Mr. Browne’s designs :—U. P. 
Church, Braid; U.P. Church, Brechin; Halls 
for Davidson U. P. Church, Edinburgh ; Organ- 
chamber and Case for Broughton-place U.P. 
Church, Edinburgh ; remodelling Rooms of 
the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh ; addi- 
tions and alterations to Craiglockhart Poor-house, 
Edinburgh; Sanatorium, Museum, and Class- 
rooms, Merchiston Castle School; Swan Memorial, 
Kirkcaldy ; ‘‘ Royston,’’? Glasgow; ‘‘ Westdel, 
Glasgow; ‘‘ Langlees,’’ Lanarkshire ; 33, Cluny- 
gardens, Edinburgh; Residence for Mr. J. White, 
Edinburgh; Studio for Mr. D. W. Stevenson, 
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NOTES ON BUILDING PRICES.—IX. 
By Joun LEanina. 


AILWAY WAGGONS.—The question of 
the carrying capacity of railway waggons 

will sometimes arise during the preparation of an 
estimate. About 10 tons is the limit of load, as 
this is the most that a horse can draw on rails in 
addition to the weight of the truck; and it is 
hardly necessary to remark that in the course of 
making up a goods train the loaded waggons are 
Waggons are 
rarely fully loaded. Often a 10-ton waggon will 
Very many of 
the London and North-Western waggons are 
15ft. Gin. long, 7ft. 8in. wide, and the sides 20in. 
high. ‘The general type of the waggons on the 
South-Eastern railway is 16ft. long, 7ft. 6in. 
Many of the 
waggons used for minerals are 15ft. Gin. long, 


drawn to their position by horses. 


only be loaded with 7 or 8 tons. 


wide, and the sides 3ft. high. 


7ft. 6in. wide, with sides only 9in. high. 


From the foregoing particulars and the tables 
of weights of materials, a complete list of which 
may be found in “ Hurst’s Handbook,” it will 
be easy to compute the labour that will be 
inyolved in unloading, and the consequent 


necessities of cartage. 
EXCAVATOR. 


Sand and Ballast.—The prices of the mate- 
trade are a necessary 
preliminary to the consideration of the cost 
of the finished work. The rate of wages in 
the following calculations is to be found in 
Pit sand in London (generally 
In 
the country pit sand at the pit usually costs 
2s. per yard, and to this must be added cost of 
Thames sand delivered within two 


rials used in this 


Article III. 


from Fulham), delivered, 6s. per yard. 


cartage. 
miles of a river wharf, 5s. 6d. per yard; Thames 


ballast delivered within two miles of a river 
wharf, 4s. 6d. per yard; for each additional mile 


beyond two the cost would be ls. per yard. 
Good Thames sand by the barge-load can be 
brought up to a river wharf at 2s. 9d. per yard 
cube; pit sand at 3s. Pit sand from the Drayton 
district brought to a canal wharf, Paddington 


Basin, 3s. 4d. per ton = 3 of a yard = ds. per 


yard. ‘To this must be added in either case 
unload cart not exceeding two mile and shoot, 
1s. 9d. per yard; and to the whole freight probably 
100 tons = 67 yards, must be added for permission 
to unload; 10s. for the freight, or 13d. per yard, 
in case of canal, and 25s. the freight, or nearly 
2d. per yard, for river wharf, in such a locality 
as Thames-street. The charges are highest at 
the City wharves. But on some parts of the 
foreshore of the Thames, as at north end of 
Lambeth Bridge, and the southern shore between 
Lambeth and Vauxhall, the permission costs 
only 12s. 6d. per cargo. Carts can be taken to 
the water’s edge, close to the barge, and sand, 
ballast, or broken stone can be thrown into the 
cart by a single throw. The time available for 
work in such a position is limited by the state of 
the tide, and is not generally more than seven 
hours in the day; but this inconvenience is met 
by the use of more men and more carts than 
ordinary. The man who contracts to unload and 
leliver will supply baskets, barrows, and planks. 
When a crane and buckets are available the 
inloading is quicker, but if the builder has to pay 
for their use not much cheaper. Two buckets of 
ihe capacity of a yard each are most convenient, 
whree men filling ‘one bucket during the transit 
af the other. The average time to fill a yard 
oucket is eight minutes, but unavoidable delays 
would increase it to an average of nine minutes ; 
squivalent to 223 yards per day for each man. 
sand brought by the truck-load to a railway 
tation will require one man in the truck to 
inload, and the driver to assist him. A sufficient 
‘umber of carts should be used to keep the man 
nthe truck occupied. What this number shall 
e will depend upon the length of the journey. 
Atruck will contain about 14 yards, but the 
ee they will carry is limited to about ten tons 
| 


~about seven yards—and will take about two 


House and Studio for 
Mr. C. Martin Mlardie, A.R.S.A., Edinburgh. 
Mr. Washington Browne has taken an active 
part in the work of the Edinburgh Architectural 
‘Association, of which he was President for the 
two years 1884-5 and 1885-6, and is an honorary 
member of the Glasgow Architectural Associa- 
The photo. is from the studio of Mr. Wm. 


men by unpleasant experience. 


sell it. 


maker to construct the roads. 


the yard. 


the site. 


Thames Embankment (Mr. Ridley’s contract). 


A very large proportion of the clay required for 
puddling the coffer dams was brought from the 


excavations for the Metropolitan Railway by the 


contractor for that work, he not only charging 


nothing for the clay, but paying a sum per load 
for permission to deposit it. When required in 
considerable quantity it may be drawn from the 
nearest brickfield. Clay delivered in the City of 
London costs 5s. 6d. per yard ; in the suburbs, 
38. 6d. per cubic yard. In the country it ma 
commonly be bought for 1s. per yard at the field, 
to which must be added cartage according to 
distance. The labour of tempering varies con- 
siderably ; but a labourer should do not less than 
4yardsin a day. Rankine says: Tempering, 
3; spreading, ‘3 per yardcube. Cost at 64d. per 
hour, ls. 33d. per cubic yard. Constant, -25. 

Portland Cement—Is sometimes sold by the 
cental, or trade bushel, of 100lb. weight, but 
generally by the ton; will weigh from 90lb. to 
1301b. per bushel, and costs about 35s. per ton, 
including the use of sacks, delivered in London 
within five miles of the work, or at any London 
railway terminus. The average weight per 
bushel may be reckoned at 112lb. There are 
commonly 10 sacks of two striked bushels each 
to theton. The weight last mentioned is most 
frequently specified; but it is rarely the case 
that anyone takes the trouble to weigh it. In 
arranging with contractor for its supply the 
merchant usually agrees to deliver cement of the 
specified weight, and will take the responsibility. 

Stone Limes.—The lime merchants supply their 
own railway trucks, whose capacity varies, carry- 
ing 10 yards under 5 tons; 12 yards under 6 tons, 
14 yards under 7 tons. For country work it is 
nearly always necessary to buy lime by the truck- 
load, and the same arrangement as suggested for 
sand willbe necessary. The driver and a labourer 
should (including delays) deliver into carts about 
4 yards inanhour. The usual form in which stone 
lime is used by the excavator is ground to powder. 
A yard of ground lime is the result of grinding a 
cubic yard of stone lime in lumps, and will 
measure about 16 striked bushels. Is delivered 
in London at 11s. per yard, use of two-bushel 
sacks 1d. each by some merchants, by others 
nothing. 

Lias Lime.—Good ground lias lime costs 25s. per 
ton delivered in London. The number of bushels 
in a ton varies (dependent upon the degree of 
freshness) from 27 to 33 bushels; a common 
average is 30 bushels. Add for use of bags as 
before. The uniform charge (included in the 


hours to unload, including inevitable delays. 
When sand is known to exist in the part of the 
site which will be excavated, it will be (if of 
sufficiently good quality for use in the work) not 
only a saving of the purchase-money of sand, but 
also of carting the earth ; the digging being alike in 
either case. The advantages would be as follows: 
Sand 5s. 6d. per yard cube, carting 2s. 6d. = 8s. 
per yard; but frequently the architect who 
knows his business stipulates that for every yard 
of sand procured on the site and used in the 
building, a certain agreed sum shall be allowed. 
The consequences of failure to settle the question 
of the disposal of sand is known to professional 
A contractor 
will sometimes come upon an unexpected bed of 
sand, and will not only obtain enough for his 
building, but, there being no restraining condi- 
tion, will dig much more than he requires and 
An instructive instance of this kind 
occurred in a London suburb a few years ago. 
As a preliminary to the development of a build- 
ing estate, the freeholder contracted with a road- 
The whole course 
of these roads lay over beds of sand near the 
surface, and well adapted for building purposes. 
There being no adverse conditions in his contract, 
the contractor proceeded to dig it out to a con- 
siderable depth and sell it, the excavation being 
filled with rubbish of all kinds, the permission to 
shoot being in all cases paid for at perload. A 
load of sand is a cubic 'yard, and should slightly 
exceed 21 striked bushels, but it never does. 
The War Office schedules insist on 22 bushels to 


Clay for Puddling.—The cost of clay will vary 
according to the position of the works, the 
quantity, and the purposes for which the clay is 
required. In many parts of London, enough for 
the purpose (it may only be required for puddling 
around the joints of drain pipes) may be found on 
In other cases it may be obtained from 
works in progress near at hand, as in the case of 
the construction of a section of the Northern 


foregoing prices) for grinding a yard of lump 
lime is ls. 

Burnt Ballast.—Sometimes burnt ballast is 
specified as one of the ingredients of concrete. As 
such cases occur where the digging is in clay, 
the requisite quantity is often obtained from the 
excavation, or is procurable on the site. The 
digging and depositing of the clay is of equal 
value whether to be burned or not. A ton of 
common coal (a mixture of small coal and slack) 
will burn 12 yards of clay. As the burning has 
to be done further away from the proposed 
building than ballast would be shot, filling 
barrows and wheeling must be reckoned for, and 
the disposition of the coals and clay will take 
a labourer about one hour per yard. In the 
country the wheeling into heap and burning is 
done as low as 2s. per yard. The whole process 
is described in Seddon’s ‘‘ Builders’ Work.’? 
Slack is delivered at country stations in loads of 
eight or nine tons; the cost of unloading and 
delivering into carts and cartage to the site must 
be reckoned for. The cost of slack at country 
stations is about 14s. per ton. In the neighbour- 
hood of London the small coal and dust which 
accumulates in the coal depdts of railway 
stations is used—the price is about 15s. per ton 
delivered. 

tubbish.—Hard, dry rubbish for filling in often 
arises in sufficient quantity on the building. If 
the works are pulling down and alteration, its 
deposit beneath payings would be a saving com- 
pared with carting away. In town it may often 
be obtained for nothing at an adjacent building 
which is being pulled down, in which case so 
many loads carted would represent the cost; in 
many cases, however, it would have to be paid 
for besides. And similarly, the carman who 
knows where to dispose of hard rubbish will re- 
duce his price for cartage. In the country it 
will sometimes be necessary to break up bricks or 
buy gravel to make up the requisite quantity. A 
common contract price in London for “hard, 
dry brick or stone rubbish, and filling in and 
ramming,”’ is 4s. per cubic yard. When it is 
known that the works will produce enough for 
the purpose, the cost of basketing or wheeling, 
and a little breaking and levelling is generally 
about 1s. 6d. per yard. 

Pumping.—The removal of water from the 
trenches and basement does not often entail 
much expense, but sometimes it does. The 
judicious contractor lays his drains as early 
us he can in the progress of the works, 
which enables him to dispose of the water as it is 
baled or pumped, In London, land water seldom 
troubles the contractor; the ground being 
thoroughly drained by the deep sewers. In 
the suburbs of London or in the country the 
shallower sewers, or their entire absence, give 
reasonable cause of apprehension. Inquiry in 
the neighbourhood as to the depth at which 
water is reached is always necessary so as to 
know what may be expected; as the architect has 
generally done this, he has probably taken con- 
structive precautions for the exclusion of water, 
and these would be adopted by the builder as 
soon as possible. KHxcept in very wet seasons 
the rain water causes but little inconvenience if 
the contractor takes the precaution of cutting 
shallow channels to prevent the surface water 
from running into the trenches. It is impossible 
to give any rule for estimating the cost. Small 
quantities would be baled, for larger quantities a 
chain pump would be necessary, and for very 
large quantities a pulsometer. In most cases the 
digging a sumpt towards which the water may 
drain and be pumped from is a convenient ex- 
pedient. In any case the trench stage of the 
work does not last long, and when water is 
troublesome is shortened to the best of the con- 
tractor’s ability. Comparison of similar cases and 
a record of observations will be useful to the 
estimator, but the cost is generally small. 


LE ¢—____ 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


VERY interesting visit was made on the 
16th September by the Society of Engineers 

to the L. and N.W. Railway works at Crewe. 
Upon the arrival of the visitors at the works 
(which cover an area of over 85 acres of ground), 
they were conveyed to the Bessemer steel con- 
verting house, where the process of steel-making 
was shown, after which they proceeded past the 
Siemens- Martin furnaces to the 14in. merchant 
mill, where the spring plates and fish plates are 
rolled. Here the latter, after being passed 
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through the rolls, are sawn to the required 
lengths, punched, straightened, and finished 
ready for sending away. ‘hence to the rail mill, 
which was occupied in rolling 30ft. lengths of 
rails, 901b. per yard; thence to the points and 
crossings shop, where the different kinds of 
switches and crossings were in process of manu- 
facture. The next shop which was visited was 
the boiler shop. Here locomotive and stationary 
boilers, as well as bridge work, were seen in 
different stages of manufacture, the hydraulic 
riveting machinery being especially worthy of 
notice. Thence they passed on to the flanging 
shop where the various plates used in the boilers 
are stamped and flanged under powerful hydraulic 
presses. After viewing the boiler mounting shop, 
where the boilers are tubed, mounted with their 
various fittings, and tested, they visited the iron 
foundry, where the different machines for plate 
moulding may be seen in operation. From here 
they passed on to the tender shop, where, in 
addition to the tenders and tanks for the loco- 
motives and steel frames for the 42ft. carriages 
with the radial axle were inspected. The next 
place of interest is the forge, where was seen 
the large plate mills, used for rolling boiler and 
frame plates. Other objects of interest in this 
department were a large circular saw for cutting 
up bars and slabs cold, a Ramsbottom 30 tons 
duplex steam-hammer, and the tire rolling and 
finishing mill. They next visited the iron forge 
where the merchant bars are rolled, and through 
the steel foundry to the paint shop, where the 
various processes in connection with painting the 
engines were seen. Here the party re-entered 
their special saloon carriages, and were conveyed 
to the ‘‘deviation’’ shops, and were shown 
through the testing department, where the chain 
and other testing machines were seen at work. 
Thence they passed through the millwright’s 
shop to the joiner’s shop, where a number of 
wood-working machines were seen in operation. 
They next visited the iron and stamping forge, 
where the various articles manufactured there 
were exhibited. The next shops visited were the 
erecting shops, where the building of new loco- 
motives was in progress, as well as repairs to 
engines which have been running. Thence to 
the wheel shop, where a number of cast steel 
wheels and compound engine cranks and straight 
axles were seen in various stages of completion ; 
also the machine for cutting out the throws of 
the crank. They next came to the fitting shop, 
where the various parts of the engines are fitted 
together and finished before being sent to the 
different erecting shops. In this shop also were 
seen a number of tools which have been especially 
designed for turning out the work quickly and 
economically. This being the last shop to be 
inspected, the visitors rejoined their saloon 
carriages, and were conveyed back to London by 
express train. 
=> 9 —________ 


CHIPS. 


A meeting of the Archeological and Architectural 
Society of Durham and Northumberland will be 
held to-day (Friday), when Whicham Church, 
Hollinside House, the old seat of the Hardinge 
family, the Hermit’s Chapel at Friarside, and the 
churches of Ebchester and Medomley will be 
visited. 

The restoration of the central tower of the Priory 
Church of Leominster has been commenced this 
week. Mr. Edwards, of Leominster, is the builder. 


A new wharf, to be known as East St. Paul’s, 
is being built between Upper Thames-street and the 
river. Messrs. Chambers and Son, of College-hill, 
are the architects, and Messrs. Holland and 
Hannen the builders. 


As a memorial of the late Archdeacon Sanctuary, 
it is proposed to place a stained-glass window in 
his church at Powerstock, and to complete the spire 
of West Milton Church. 


The foundation-stone of a new church at the 
Meir, near Longton, Staffs, was laid on Friday 
in last week by the Suffragan Bishop of Shrews- 
bury. The church is to be erected for the accom- 
modation of an outlying portion of the parish 
of Caverswall. At present only the nave will be 
erected, leaving the chancel, transepts, organ- 
chamber, and vestry to be added by future effort. 
The total outlay for the present building will be 
£1,820. Messrs. Scriviner, of Hanley, are the archi- 
tects of the new church, and the contract has been 
let to Messrs. H. and R. Inskip, of Longton. 


Mr. William Holloway, for many years the pro- 
prietor of a large builder’s firm in Maidstone, died 
suddenly on Wednesday at his residence at Ayle- 
stone, to which village he moved on retirement some 
three years since. He was 74 years of age. 


Building Irtelligenee. 


Bromserove.—The site for the new Cottage 
Hospital, between the New-road and Ednal-lane, 
is being cleared preparatory to building opera- 
tions. The hospital is arranged as a central 
block and two side wings, comprising wards for 
males and females respectively, connected by 
corridors. Each of these main wards, which will 
be 35ft. by 18ft. 6in. by 12ft. 6in. in height, will 
afford accommodation for six beds, and at the 
rear of the wards are bath-room, lavatory (with 
nurse’s sink), and water-closets, shut off by cross 
draughts. On either side of the main entrance 
are the day-room for convalescent patients, and 
the matron’s room, the dimensions of each of 
which are about 16ft. by 14ft. Below are the 
surgical ward, operating room, dispensary, three 
stores, and kitchen about sixteen feet square, 
heating chamber, and scullery. In the yard are 
a mortuary, disinfecting chamber, and stores. 
The whole of the buildings will be one story in 
height, except the front portion of the centre 
block, which will have on first floor a large bed- 
room, three smaller ones, and a storeroom. It 
is proposed to carry out the work in red bricks, 
with pressed bricks and stone for dressings. The 
gables will be finished in the half-timbered style, 
with solid oak timbers cemented between, and 
with barge-boards, and the whole of the roofs 
will be covered with purple Staffordshire tiles. 
The inside walls will be finished with Portland 
cement, and the dado of the operating room with 
glazed bricks. The whole of the internal wood- 
work will be stained and varnished. The wards 
and day-rooms will have wood floors, laid double, 
with upper boards of narrow pitch-pine. The 
corridors and passages will be paved with blue 
and red quarries. All the soil drains will be 
separately arranged from the rain-water and sink 
drains. Mr. John Cotton, of the firm of Messrs. 
Cotton and Bidlake, of Birmingham, is the 
architect; and Mr. J. Brazier, of Bromsgrove, 
has taken the contract at £2,673. 


Swanszea.—Messrs. Evans and Co. have just 
had completed in Frog-street a large range of 
stables. The main front is of Ebbw Vale bricks, 
with Bridgend stone dressings, and contains 
house for the stable manager. Inside the 
entrance is an open paved yard, and opposite is a 
van-shed, with workshop above. A lofty arch 
on the left side admits to a covered yard. The 
stable itself is on two sides of this covered yard, 
the third side being occupied with the harness- 
rooms and washing place. The floor is paved 
throughout with buff adamantine clinkers, laid 
to falls, and draining into a covered gutter at the 
back of the stalls. The stable is divided into 
twelve stalls and two loose boxes. The whole of 
the stall divisions and mangers were supplied by 
Messrs. Musgrave and Co., of London and Belfast. 
The lower part of the stall doors and the doors 
of the loose boxes, together with passages, are 
filled in with pitch-pine match boarding. Over 
the mangers are glazed tiles of an olive green 
tinge. Shoots conduct down chaff, hay, and 
straw from the floor above. An office, weigh- 
bridge, washing-room, a range of lofts, corn 
rooms, &c., are provided in the building. The 
contractors were Messrs. Jenkins Bros., of 
Swansea, and the architect was Mr. H. C. Ports- 
mouth, of Castle-buildings, Swansea. 

ne Ee 

On Tuesday week an inquiry was held in the 
Town-hall, Brynmawr, by Colonel J. Ord Hasted, 
on behalf of the Local Government Board, touching 
the application of the Brynmawr Local Board for 
powers to borrow £3,000 for street improvements. 
There was uo opposition. Mr. G. A. Lundie, of 
Cardiff, explained his plans and estimates. 


The new storm-water overflow for Preston has 
been completed, and on Monday sewage was run 
for the first time into it, so that no more foul matter 
will be sent into the old river bed, which is being 
rapidly filled up with soil taken from the dock. 
The sewage is carried down the new culvert to 
Chain .Caul, where it is poured into the Ribble. 
The culvert has been built by Mr. John Christian. 


Tne chairman of the City of Glasgow District 
Lunacy Board cut last week the first sod for the 
asylum about to be erected by the board at Gart- 
loch, near Glasgow. The estate at Gartloch, com- 
prising 347 acres, was purchased for £8,500. An 
asylum is to built overlooking the loch, and is to 
accommodate 500 insane patients. The cost of the 
building is estimated at about £70,000. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. John Thomson and R. D. Sandi- 
lands, of Glasgow. 


Serr. 19, 1890, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions ¢ 
our correspondents. 1 communications should } 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are man 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and a] 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matte 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buixprn 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of th 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwis 
caused. All drawings and other communications ar 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Kditor will no 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu 
tions. 3 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable { 
J. PassMORE EDWARDS. ; 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum bet tree) to any part of th 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the Unite 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France o 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (via Brindisi) 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or Ney 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisement: 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting a, 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines, ; 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneou 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first lin 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. fo 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than 
poe can be ascertained on application to the Pub. 
isher, * 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. iy 


SITUATIONS. iy 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant” 
or ‘Situations Wanted” is One Saiuine for Twenry- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. a 
Advertisements for the current week must reach th 
office not later than 8 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisement: 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser 
tion. tf 
NOTICH. ? 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twely 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLIX., L. 
LI., LII., LIV., LVI., and LVIL. may still be had, pric 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers a 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended sho: 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. ¥ 


Recrivep.—S. and §.—C. 8. and 8.—R, U.—R. M. B= 
C. H. W.—B. of W.—J. W. R. - 
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Correspondence. 


——— 1. o—— * 
THERE’S WORK FOR ALL TO DO. 
To the Editor of the Buinpinc NEws. 


Srr,—Architects do not seem to be aware oi 
the great amount of their work which is carried 
out by builders, especially in alterations; 
there would be no objection to that, only unfortu- 
nately it is invariably badly done. The employer 
often thinks, before he sees the result, that the 
builder is quite capable of ‘‘ carrying out his 
wishes’’; in fact, I am afraid he sometimes 
thinks he is more likely to get his own be 
without the assistance of an architect, am 
then there are many conceited and_ foolish 
employers who think they know a thing om 
two themselves about building. I have no hope 
of builders employing architects —they like 
to be cock of their own walk, and then they 
do not know that they are such duffers as they 
are; but considering there are so many architects 
with little or nothing to do, I am somewhat 
surprised that no effort is made by them to 
utilise their knowledge. = 

There is room for a revolution in the bo 
trade; in fact, considering the amount of ba 
work, from an architectural point of view, there 
is an absolute necessity for one, and I would 
suggest that work carried out on the lines of the 
Brixton Co-operative Builders, where there 1s am 
architect at the head of the concern, is very much 
better for everybody all round.—I a - ae 


es 


The committee recently appointed to arrange the 
preliminaries for establishing a Science and A 
School in Gravesend have worked out the principal 
details of the scheme. From a large number 0 
candidates they have selected Mr. W. A. Craister, 
who has been for 17 years head-master of the 
Chester Science and Art School, for the post of ar’ 
master. 
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apiece of carved ornament, by preference of the style 
which he intends to select for special study. A really 
good work on Renaissance architecture has yet to be 
written.—G. A. T. MrppLeTon. 


{10380.]—Building of Basements.—If the building 
isto be situated, as described, on a hill-side, the basement 
wall should be built with a cavity, say, of two Qin. walls, 
with a 3in. cavity, or a 2lin. wall; if the wallis 2ft. 6in. 
thick at ground-floor level (a very thick wall), there may 
betwo brick-and-a-half walls, and a cavity of 3in. The 
damp course would be inserted above the footings, a few 
inches below the floor of the basement in the inner thick- 
ness ; and also just above level of soil in the outer thick- 
ness. A dry area or rubble drain should be formed on the 
outside against outer wall, with a drain pipe just below 
the footings to carry off the water that would otherwise 
percolate through outer wall on the hill-side. The two 
thicknesses of wall should be tied by galvanised iron 
cramps every five or six courses in height, and about 
2ft. 6in. apart. With such a construction of basement 
walls no damp could penetrate the outer thickness, and 
the little dampness that may come through could not 
affect the inside wall which would be cut off by the damp- 
course.—G. H. G. 


[10381].—Roof—Graphic Solution.—The propor- 
tions of W on rafter is at foot ? W, at middle purlin 
3+ W, and at ridge  W.—G. H. G. 


10381.—Roof—Graphic Solution.—Howevera roof 
may be loaded, the solution of its stresses by graphics 
should be both possible and easy. If it be uniformly 
loaded, the weights acting upon the various points 
depend upon the positions of the members.—G. A. T. 
MippitrTon. 


(10382.]—Altar Rail.—It is the candid opinion of 
‘““H. W.”’ that the words ‘‘ provided expense is no object’’ 
should have been added by ‘‘ A. H.’’ to his question. Has 
he access to some working example? London affords 
several. St. Mary’s Church, Charing Cross-road, in 
its present unfinished state, is extremely suggestive. 
The nave is in a pit at present, the aisle being 
higher. The retable is attached to the wall, and the 
altar stands clear, with room for passing behind, but 
not much. Less than 3ft. is not worth having for a 
passage, and 2ft. is not too much for retable, etc.; 3ft. for 
width of end of altar, and 3ft. to 3ft. 6in. for footpace — 
thus top step is 11 or 12ft. from wall. Altar rail 11 or 
12ft. more is not excessive, as people overhang the rails a 
foot or so, and it does not tend to reverence to reduce the 
room allowed for administration to a minimum. Better 
omit a step or two than run any such risk. The general 
adoption of side altars, whereat steps are not wanted, 
leaves the architect free to introduce several more under 
the principal altar within the railed space, or even to omit 
therails entirely. If ‘‘ A.H.” will write to ‘‘H. W.”’ stating 
fixed conditions, he will endeavour to help by reference to 
examples—some more melancholy than admirable perhaps. 
Is the altar to be alow altar high up (that at the Cathe- 
dral, Canterbury, exemplifies), or a high altar low down 
(St. Alban’s, Holborn, comes to mind)? Country or town 
also regulates much, and the taste of the parson is un- 
commonly self-assertive.—H. W. 


[10383.]—North Devon. —Braunton, Georgeham, 
and Heanton churches can be seen from Braunton Station 
asacentre. Mitchell, of Vellator, or some boatman should 
bearranged with for next day, perhaps. Then, by dropping 
down the Braunton Pill and sailing across the estuary of 
the Taw at Appledore, a walk to Northam and Bideford, 
either taking in the Pebble Ridge or not, might be suffi- 
cient. If the latter is decided on, boatman should be re- 
tained for return journey. Otherwise a trip to Barnstaple 
and so home by train might be managed, the boatman 
being dismissed on landing. Georgeham Church might 
be visited, after seeing that at Morte Hoe, per Lee, and 
the Bull Point Lighthouse, returning by Braunton 
Station—Berrynarbor, Coomb Martin, and Lynton are in 
the opposite direction. The woodwork in Braunton 
Church seats is as thick as a brick.—H. 


Inrtercommmunteation. 


QUESTIONS. 


4.J—Wood Block Floor.—Which is best,— 
an a “aaa which to lay down the blocks? Is 
here any fear of smell frcm the pitch, with a roomso laid 
own, at a moderately high temperature ? Or any danger 
f dry rot to the wood from the absorption of water con- 
‘ained in the cement !—Trenwitu, CARLETON. 


(10385.]-A.R.I.B.A. Exam.—Would some Asso- 
jate of the Royal Institute, or other gentleman, inform 
ne—(1) Whether the application form must be obtained, 
nd the entrance fee and probationary work deposited, 
ersonally by the candidate at the offices of the Institute? 
2) When will the passing of the preliminary and inter- 
nediate stages before attempting the final A.R.I.B.A. 
yecome compulsory? (3) Do many candidates enter before 
he age of 23 !—PROvINCIAL. 


[10386.]-Charges for Laying Out Building 
Land.—Being as ed to state charge for laying out 
eyeral hundred acres of land on the sea coast for building 
surposes, I shall be glad of any information to assist me, 
wr to know where same can be obtained. Will ‘‘G. H. G.” 
indly give me a few hints!—G. A. H. 


REPLIES. 


[10359.|—Intercepting Chamber.—‘‘A Young 
Architect’’ insists upon a definite reply to an indefinite 
juestion. He does not state either the width of his area 
x whether his drain passes right across below it in a 
traight line. Supposing the drain does so pass, then 
<eep the chamber one or more feetor yards back from the 
jouse, as there isroom. Also, if there is room, have the 
‘resh air inlet to one side a couple of yards or so, and 
xither on the ground level or in face of wall. 3ft. 6in. by 
ft. Gin. isa better sizethan only 3ft. long. Seeing ‘‘ A Young 
Architect’? asks if it is ‘‘absolutely necessary that the 
back manhole should bein a line with the intercepting 
shamber,’’ one is tempted to inquire why does he ask 
this question ? It is better to have the manhole at back 
of the house, so that one may see right through from back 
0 front or vice versd if the drain can be laid in a straight 
ine right through, but it is not absolutely necessary to 
lay a drain in a straight line right through a house if 
there is something important in the way. There may be 
several access-pipes or access-chambers in a line of drain. 
‘* A Young Architect’ appears to expect your readers to 
know intuitively all the particulars of his job without 
him taking the trouble to explain them.—W. P. BucHan. 


[10362.|—Fire-Proof Floor.—With reference to 
fire-proof buildings, in your issue of 5th, I should like to 
submit that from the experiments made by me, the most 
effective plan to adoptin preventing transmission of heat 
is to use a non-conducting material, such as asbestos or 
slag-wool. These materials are much better non-conduc- 
tors of heat than air-spaces, and, unlike concrete or brick, 
yield to expansion of iron, in event of iron becoming 
affected by heat. Wooden joists, if preferred to iron 
girders, might be rendered perfectly fireproof if protected 
in such a manner as to prevent flames coming into im- 
mediate contact with them. I have note of an experiment 
where wooden joists, when properly protected, have 
withstood the influence of heat to which iron and concrete 
and iron and brick have succumbed. Apart from the fact 
that it is cheaper, it is certainly much more efficient, and 
the wooden joists in question were simply protected with 
a lin. thickness of slag-wood, backed with ordinary 
plaster.—J. CHRisTIE. 


[10372.]— Farm Buildings. — Bailey Denton’s 
“Farm Buildings,’ and ‘‘Farm Buildings’? by John 
Scott, one of Weale’s Rudimentary Series, are useful 
books on the subject. The Journal of the Society of Estate 
Clerks of Works, published monthly, contains illustra- 
tions and articles on ‘“‘ Farm Buildings,” by Mr. A. D. 
Clarke, F.S.I., and others.—Tsomas Porter, Alresford. 


fee. voiseless Pavements. —In reply to 
ward Vergette, Town Councillor, Peterborough, 
wooden paying would be the most noiseless for the sur- 
rounding area of a public building. The same kind of 
wood paving as that used in London roadways would 
a Next in noiselessness would come asphalte.— 


{10374.]-Stoppage of Work Let.—The con- 
tractors would only be able to claim for labour and 
material actually supplied, unless there are special terms, 
if the contracts are rescinded. The architect’s charge 
would sh be based on a measure and value estimate. — 
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A new wing, which has been added to the Con- 
valescent Home at Felixstowe, was opened on 
Wednesday week. Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, of Ipswich, 
was the architect. 


The latest reports fram Salonica state that the 
famous Mosque of St. Sophia was burnt down, the 
minaret falling with a terrible crash. The palace 
of the Greek Archbishop, the Greek church and 
hospital, the Greek and British consulates, 15 
Jewish synagogues, and a large Greek school were 
also destroyed, in addition to some 2,000 houses, 
the latter valued at not less than half a million 
sterling. 


An installation of the electric light is at present 
being carried out at the church and parochial hall 
of St. John’s the Divine, Vassall-road, Brixton. 
About 300 incandescent lamps will be used, anda 
motor is also being put down for blowing the organ 
of the church electrically. The church is one of the 
finest works of the late Mr. G. K. Street, R.A., and 
has recently been completed by the addition of a 
tower and spire, one of the loftiest in South London, 
designed by Sir Arthur Blomfield. 


The Glasgow Town Council accepted on Monday 
tenders amounting to £8,249 for the building of 
four tenement shops and dwelling - houses in 
Stobeross- and Lancefield-streets. A report was 
received, but referred back for future considera- 
tion, from the committee having in hand the dis- 
posal of sewage from the eastern portion of the 
city. The committee recommended that the sewage 
be dealt with by precipitation on the plan adopted 
at Sheffield, and advised that the works be esta- 
blished on the site of the disused waterworks at 
Cranston Hill, Dalmarnock; the estimated outlay 
would be £38,000, including the transfer of £4,000 
to the water committee for the Cranston Hill site. 


[10377.]—Flushing Tank.—Try Field’s or one of 
Joulton’s flushing tanks, both of which are on the prin- 
ciple of the siphon.—G. H. G. 


(10377.|—Flushing Tank.—I would advise ‘‘ Country 
Builder”? to use Adams and Co.’s Patent Automatic 
Flushing Tanks, which I know, from experience, to be 
reliable and certain in action. They have these in cast 
iron for building into ground to take rain water or bath 
waste, &c.—T. G. Easpae. 


{10377].—Flushing Tank.—Try Kimpton’s tip-up 
flush tank, sold by Braby and Co.—G. A. T. MippieTon. 


wit tt J Flushing Tanks.—‘‘ Country Builder’’ 
will undoubtedly find that a siphon will prove the best 
flusher. Engineers generally do condemn siphons, on 
account of defective working ; however, the cause of such 
complaints is unoubtedly removed, and a siphon is now 
‘on the market (in earthenware only, as yet), for which a 
‘patent was granted in May or June last, which gives an 
instantaneous discharge, and at once to the full bore of 
‘the siphon pipe, of whatever diameter it may be, and 
with an absolutely drop, drop, drop supply. There is, I 
think, but one maker of the same at present; to publish 
the address would be a gratuitous advertisement ; but I 
hear an advertisement is being prepared for Burupine 
News.—Surveyor. 


_{10379.)-R.1I.B.A. Exams.—As a rule, I should ad- 
“vise a student, when selecting a subject for his “‘ drawing 
from the round,” toadoptone of an architectural character, 
such asa capital or a bench-end from some neighbouring 
church. Failing this, a good cast should be procured of 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


UcKFIELD WATERWORKES.—The town of Uckfield 
has just been supplied with water in accordance with 
the scheme prepared by Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, 
C.E., of Grosvenor Chambers, Birmingham, the 
engineer retained by the water company, and the 
works have been carried out under Mr. Nichols’s 
supervision. A well has been sunk, and a bore- 
hole carried down to a depth of 278ft., at which 
depth a copious supply of pure water was reached. 
The water rises in the well, which is of an artesian 
character, to within 7ft. of the surface, and is 
pumped into a covered service reservoir having a 
capacity of 250,000 gallons, sufficient for seven days’ 
supply at the rate of 15 gallons per head. A 
petroleum engine (Spiel’s patent) supplemented by 
wind power, raises the water. The wind-motor is 
of the ‘‘ Halliday’ pattern, and is carried up to a 
height of 90ft., the sails being 30ft. in diameter. 
These motors answer their purpose admirably, and 
under Mr. Nichols’s advice great economy will be 
experienced in the annual working expenses, both 
gas and coal being expensive items in the district. 
The service reservoir is constructed of concrete, 
6 to 1, the cement used in the work bearing an 
average tensile strain of 590lb. to the square inch, 
There is a good pressure throughout the town. The 
mains vary from din. to 3in. in diameter, supplied 
with all requisite sluice valves, hydrants, &c., in 
suitable positions, and in the aggregate measure 
about 24 miles. The cost has been about £3,250, 
which is irrespective of land, Parliamentary and 
other charges. Mr. N. Monzier, of Birmingham, 
was the contractor for the well and bore-hole, and 
Messrs. W. Jenkins and Sons, of Leamington, were 
the contractors for the remainder of the works 
forming the main contract. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Re W. L. Kettaway.—tThe debtor, trading as a 
builder and contractor at Pentonville, has filed his 
petition, and a receiving order hasbeen made. The 
liabilities, secured and unsecured, are estimated at 
about £50,000, the value of the assets not being 
ascertained. 


CHIPS. 


A marble tablet has been erected in Canterbury 
Cathedral to commemorate the bequest of the 
library of Archbishop Howley to the Dean and 
Chapter by the late Archdeacon Harrison. 


A new Congregational Church was opened in 
Audley Range, Blackburn, on Friday. The church 
has been erected at a cost of £6,000, and will 
provide accommodation for 700 worshippers. It is 
Decorated Gothic in style. 


The Ton schools for the Ystradyfodwg School 
Board are being warmed and ventilated by means 
of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by 
Mr. EH. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


Walworth-road Baptist Chapel was reopened for 
divine service on Sunday morning last, after exten- 
sive alterations and repairs. ‘These works have 
been executed by Messrs. Pitman and Son, of New- 
gate-street, E.C., under the direction of Mr. J. HE. 
Sears, F.R.I.B.A. 


A Salon at Brussels, opened by the King and 
Queen of the Belgians on Tuesday, is more remark- 
able for the immense number of works hung than 
for any special merit in the exhibits. Among the 
portraits is one of a lady by Sir J. H. Millais. 


The Paddington vestry voted, on Tuesday, £10 
towards a fund for meeting the necessary expenses 
of promoting a Bill in Parliament for purchasing 
the water companies’ undertakings in the Metro- 
polis, or for power to set up a competing supply. 
The London County Council have no power to intro- 
duce such a Bill. 


A new theatre is about to be provided for Dublin 
at a cost of about £60,000. It will be exactly 
opposite the Queen’s Theatre in Great Brunswick- 
street. Mr. Dudgeon is the architect, and Messrs. 
Meade and Sons, of Dublin, are the contractors. 


The foundation-stone of a new church at Penarth, 
to be called All Saints, was laid on Monday by 
Lady Windsor. The new church will be erected 
from designs by Mr. J. Coates Carter, of the firm 
of Seddon and Carter, diocesan architects, Cardiff. 
The cost is estimated at £6,000. The church will 
be Early English in style, and will consist of a 
chancel, nave with north and south aisles, organ- 
chamber, and vestry. Mr. Purnell, of Penarth, is 
the contractor, 


For the construction of a dock on the banks of 
the Grand Junction Canal at Kensal-road, the 
Vestry of Kensington have accepted the tender of 
Messrs. Nowell and Robson at £8,250. 


Mr. Geo. S. Horton, surveyor to the Market 
Bosworth rural sanitary authority, has been ap- 
pointed surveyor to the Felixstowe and Walton 
local board. 
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of the process introduced by Messrs. Faure, 


@ur. Office Gable. 


TuE injury occasioned by the disastrous fire 
which occurred on Monday night in the Palace 
of the Alhambra, at Granada, the most magni- 
ficent relic of Saracenic architecture in Spain, 
was less extensive than was at first feared ; but 
the magnificent, Court of the Myrtles and the 
right wing of the Arrayanes Court are totally 
destroyed. The fire, which is suspected to have 
been caused by an incendiary, broke out in the 
Court of Alberca, which is situated close to the 
famous Court of the Lions and the Queen’s 
Dressing-room. One side of the Court of the 
Myrtles is overlooked by the Tower of Comares, 
which contains the Hall of the Ambassadors, the 
finest and largest apartment in the Alhambra; 
but it is hoped that this has escaped serious 
damage. We gave views of the interior of the 
Lions’ Court and an entrance to one of the 
pavilions in our issue of Dec. 14, 1888, together 
with a general description of the palace, which 
is not only the most magnificent relic of Saracenic 
architecture in the Peninsula, but the summit of 
perfection of all Moorish art. 


Ir is frequently assumed that Medieval 
builders were the first to display indifference 
to the charms of older work by constructing 
their additions in marked contrast to the style 
observed in the existing masonry, and in utilising 
as common building material carved stones of 
previous generations. The Rey. Robert S. Baker, 
F.S.A., the rector of Hargrave, reminds us that 
the Romans were equally careless as to the pre- 
servation of ancient buildings and the main- 
tenance of historical records in stone. In 
excavating the purely Roman site of Irchester, a 
walled camp and Roman town near Welling- 
borough, in 1878, Mr. Baker found foundations 
of later Roman houses overlying earlier ones, 
and crossing them at all angles—sometimes 
three deep. In one later foundation a mutilated 
stone deity lay prostrate, as a mere building stone, 
clearly pointing to the last hundred years of 
Roman rule, when the gods had to make way for 
Jesus of Nazareth. Similarly, he remembers the 
veteran town clerk of Newcastle, the late John 
Clayton, pointing out an altar of Jupiter, built 
in to form a corner-stone in one of the camps of 
the Roman Wall. 


Tux site for the Royal Naval Exhibition, to 
be held next summer, has been very prudently 
changed from the grounds of Greenwich Hospital 
to those of Chelsea Hospital, now occupied by 
the Military Exhibition. Already the guarantee 
fund exceeds £30,000, and there is every proba- 
bility that an interesting and successful Exhibition 
will be organised. The committee are making an 
appeal to all who may possess any works of art, 
relics, momentoes, or trophies connected with 
naval history or illustrative of naval warfare 
which may be in the possession of private persons 
or in public collections, and they desire all who 
may possess such articles to communicate with 
the honorary secretary, Captain Jephson, ERIN Gr 
a ay offices of the Exhibition, 6, Craig’s-court, 


hardening and preserving stone. The process, 


to the stone is as simple and cheap as white- 
washing. 
or alter the granular appearance of the stone. 


the stone into a substance practically imperish- 
able. 


evidently secured what will prove a not unim- 
portant auxiliary to the company’s business. 


United States by an architect living at Worcester, 


series of slats, each about 1}in. wide and 3in. 
revolving within another. 


canvas. 


3ft. door winds up in a roll. 7in. in diameter. 
wire or cord or steel ribbon (as the case may be) 
runs from the outer edge of the door at top 


in the casing opposite the side in which the door 
itself is wound up. 


Geological Survey has issued a special report on 
the production of slate last year. 
of this kind published, and shows the value of 
the slate produced, the number of men employed, 
the wages, the capital in the industry, and other 
details. The total value of the slate produced in 
1889 was 3,444,863dol., of which 2,775,271dol. 
represented the value of the roofing slate to the 
amount of 828,990 squares. This is nearly twice 
the amount produced in 1880. At present twelve 
States produce slate ; but a line drawn from Maine 
to Georgia, and approximately following the coast 
outline, would pass through all the important 
slate-producing localities. Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, Maine, New York, Maryland, and Virginia 
are, in order, the most productive. In Georgia, 
Michigan, and New Jersey the amount and value 
are small; and quite recently quarrying has been 
commenced in Arkansas, California, and Utah. 
Discoveries of slate under promising conditions 
have been made in other States, chiefly in Ten- 
nessee. ‘The quarrymen all over the country, as 
well as the owners of the quarries, are either 
Welsh or of Welsh descent, and many of them 
have been trained in the Welsh quarries. 
9 _ 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


TurspAy.—Glasgow Architectural Association. ‘Ravenna, 
and other Italian Towns,’? by William 


Tin Leiper. 8 p.m. 

TueVestry of Paddington have discussed at great SPS oP 
length the question of the erection of sky signs —_—_o—> e —__ 
in the district, the matter coming before them CHIPS. 


A new Primitive Methodist chapel is being built 
at Doncaster, from plans by Mr. J. Simmons, of 
that town, at a cost of £1,200. Messrs. C. Sparkes 
and Son are the contractors. 


The name of Charles Glass, of Cardiff, builder, 
appears in Tuesday’s list of adjudications in bank- 
ruptcy. 

The Local Board of Moss Side, near Manchester, 
has raised the salary of Mr. Acton, the surveyor, to 
£335 per annum, 


The will of Mr. Henry Boyes (formerly of the 
firm of Boyes Brothers, merchants), late of 95, 
Ebury-street, and of Arundel House, Arundel- 
street, Strand, was proved on the 5th inst. by Mr. 
Henry Cowell Boyes, F.R.I.B.A., the nephew, the 
sole executor, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £29,000. Besides a legacy of a third 
share of £10,000, the residuary real and personal 
estate is left to the said nephew, Henry Cowell 
Boyes. 

New head premises for the Shipbuilders’ and 
Boilermakers’ Union have just been completed in 
Eslington-road, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
building is entirely of stone, and is surrounded by a 
stone wall and ornamental railing on all four sides. 
Besides a hall, committee-room, and clerks’ rooms, 
a residence is provided for the secretary to the 
Union. 


in consequence of the addition of a “huge 
advertising structure’ to the roof of the Lord 
Elgin Hotel, in Elgin Avenue, Edgware-road. 
A resolution was moved by Mr. Mark H. J udge, 
stating that in the opinion of the vestry the roof 
and walls of the hotel named were not a suitable 
foundation for such a framework, and informing 
the district surveyor that the vestry consider the 
structure a dangerous one within the meaning of 
the Metropolitan Building Act of 1855. The 
resolution was, however, rejected, anda modified 
one, simply declaring that ‘‘the structure was 
most objectionable,’”? was carried. A copy was 
ordered to be forwarded to the London County 
Council, with a request that that body would at 
once frame by-laws for the purpose of controlling 
the erection of such structures on the roofs of 
houses, ‘‘seeing that the rules of the Metro- 
politan Building Act, 1855, do not apply, and 
that the Council are empowered by that Act to 
make by-laws to meet the cases of ‘any iron 
building or other building to which the rules of 
this Act are inapplicable.’ ”’ 


Tue directors of the Bath Stone Firms 


(Limited) announce in their fifth half-yearly 
report that they have become the sole agents in 


Great Britain and Ireland for the sale and use 
Kessler, and Co., of Clermont-Ferrand, for 


which is known as ‘‘ Fluate,”’ consists of applying 
to the surface of the stone a solution made by 
dissolving in ordinary water certain chemical 
crystals. The cost of the solution is, the directors 
state, but trifling, and the labour in applying it 


The process does not affect the colour 
It sets up a chemical action, which transmutes 


As the adoption of this invention in this 
country will in many cases lead to the use of 
Bath stone in lieu of hard and expensive stones 
and other costly materials, the directors have 


A REVOLVING door, rolling up upon a spindle 
when not in use, has just been patented in the 


Mass. The door is an adaptation of the principle 
of the roller-top desk and cover, and consists of a 


thick, joined together by wooden spindles, one 
In the roller-top 
desk the slats are joined by ribbons of steel or 
‘When the door is opened it is wound 
up on a spiral drum at top and bottom, and all is 
inclosed within the door casing. An ordinary 
A 


and bottom, and is wound upon a spiral drum 


THE mining department of the United States 
It is the first 


Trade Pets, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


NortHampron.—The working plumbers, wk 
have been on strike for about two months, hay 
received a final reply from their employers refusin 
arbitration. ; 

SHEFFIELD.—There is a strike of cabinet-make: 
in Sheffield. The men ask 2s. a week advance, an 
increased rates of pay for overtime and Sunda 
work. The present rate of wages in Sheffield - 
36s. a week. 


METROPOLITAN SLATERS AND TinERS.—A well 
attended public meeting of London journeyme 
slaters and tilers was held on Tuesday evening a 
the Three Kings, Clerkenwell, for the purpose c 
organising the trade. Mr. Daniel Shaw presidec 
Mr. J. Davey and others addressed the meeting 
and a resolution was passed pledging those presen 
to join the Union. 

% OE 2 —_—____. 

Holloway’s Pills improve the appetite, strengthe 
the digestion, regulate the liver, and act as gentle aperients. The: 
pills are suited to all ages, and their inventor’s fame has resounde 


through all the quarters of the globe. Wherever sickness exists, th 
medicine has made its way to be everywhere and justly appreciated. 
eee eee 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY (*Givan. 


GIVEN. 
STRODE & CO, &: Sar Gitconyare’ wo, LONDON 
New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with th: 
reatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear han 
riers from the country returned by evening mail on the same day 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and Gener 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho 
graphers, 23, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


DOULTING FREESTOHE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Ston 


from these Quarries is known a 
the ‘‘ Weather Beds,” and is of 
very ee nature, and un 
doubtedly one of the most durabl 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of th 


ame crystalline nature as th 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex 
ture and more suitable for fin 
moulded work, 
Prices, and every information given, on spriination to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. Londor 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIA 5, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durabilit; 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonewor] 
Delivered and Fixed’ Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W-C. 


W. H. LASCELLES and C0, 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES AN® PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSOOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


The most extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


APPLICATION, 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender: it adds to the value of the information. 


ARKLEY, Hien Barnet.—For alterations to Eastwood, 
for Mrs. Barnes. Mr. H. A. Gregg, A.R.I.B.A., la, St 


+. £330 0 0 


Helen’s-place, E.C., architect :— 


James, Barnet (accepted) ... 
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THE GROUNDWORK OF BUILDINGS, 


ig architects looked a little beyond their 
- drawing-paper to the actual surround- 
ings of the site and the locality, they might 
do a great deal to make their art more 
attractive to the bulk of most people who 
care to look at buildings either from the 
outside or within. A popular preacher once 
argued in the,same way about preaching : 
he thought it would be better to look beyond 
the sermon to try and ‘win souls,” and it 
is quite evident that the same advice would 
be more usefully followed if every design for 
a building could be made to win the eye of 
the spectator by a study of the surrounding 
site, and the adaptation of the building to it. 
Isolation and the want of sympathy with 
site are obvious defects in many of the 
buildings erected nowadays. The design 
has been studied on paper: it may possess 
good outline and details, but appears out 
at place with the site or scenery when 
uilt—either too town-like and formal, or 
oo rural and irregular. A spick and span 
1ew red-brick villa looks as if it had been 
tansplanted to its site from the builder’syard, 
or it neither harmonises with the scenery 
ior fits the ground upon which it stands. 
it looks out of joint with everything near it. 
Jampstead, Wimbledon, and many of the 
lewly-formed western suburbs near London, 
fford us examples of the architect’s fancy 
lesign conceived and completed on the 
rawing-board. No affinity is to be found 
tween the design and the situation. In 
ne place a ridge or hill-side is occupied by 
row of level-ridged houses suitable for a 
treet, or a few isolated villas that look as if 
hey had been plucked from a terrace at 
“ilburn or Kensington. A declivitous hill, 
astead of having a few detached houses well 
roken in outline and surrounded by foliage, 
lay be seen rigidly marked by lines of step- 
ke buildings. The hills of Hampstead and 
roydon are spoilt by designs of this 
escription; and we meet with this un- 
ghtly mode of building more conspicu- 
asly on the undulating hills and downs 
und Preston and the north of Brighton. 
mn flat ground the yalue of a good 
ty-line is quite as evident, but the 
raight, level-roofed terrace, or street, 
ostentatiously offensive. No doubt we 
all be told these are faults which the 
chitect cannot avert; he has seldom any 
ice in the planning of estates, and is 
liged to follow suit; the speculative 
ulder and the landowner together arrange 
6 class of house required for a particular 
cality. Not always. Detached residences 
€ to be found on all good estates, and the 
chitect is generally his own master in 
termining the style of building, and it is 
Tespect of these larger structures that we 
w write, They dot about nearly all our 
ll-wooded localities, and spring up on 
and chine in our fashionable watering 
aces, such as Bournemouth, Southsea, 
ustbourne, and Westgate. The designs 
these buildings have all the appear- 
Ce of having been ‘selected at random 


m 2 stock collection: Gothic from 
th Century to Tudor, Stuart, and Queen 
me, half-timber, brick and parget, 


lian Renaissance, Flemish, et hoc genus 
mé, are tried by the complacent designer 
potty a whim of his employer or him 
- Each arrests the eye by its self- 
ertion of independence; each is strongly 
Sonant with everything around it. The 
1g0 1s made on paper, perhaps in London, 
y or a hundred miles away from the 
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locality. The educated taste at once per- 
ceives a want of sympathy between the 
building and its surroundings; the house 
impresses only by its singularity and its 
want of harmony with the situation. 

And the first thing which makes itself 
felt in modern architecture is a certain kind 
of abruptness. The ordinary observer likes 
to find some sort of agreement between his 
own sense of what is right and the executed 
building, but he sees very little that he can 
understand or appreciate. He cannot, for 
instance, perceive why an elaborated Italian 
or florid Gothic building should be placed on 
a rugged cliff when all beside it is barren and 
wild, and he can only compare such a build- 
ing to a dressed-up dandy of the West End 
on a lonesome moor or ina country lane. One 
of the most neglected studies of the architect 
is the groundwork or base of his buildings, 
Very seldom do we find him attempt any- 
thing more than to make a plan of the 
approaches or to take a few levels for 
foundations. The consequence is that the 
building appears to start abruptly from the 
ground without any sort of preparation; if 
flat, nothing is done to raise the ground on 
which the structure stands, and therefore, if 
the addition is made afterwards, the building 
is sunk in a depression or it appears half- 
buried from the roadway. A perfectly flat 
or level plot unrelieved by foliage is what 
is often seen in the outskirts of our towns, 
and from this dreary flat springs a very 
ornate structure. The building looks as if it 
were there by accident; no effort of art has 
been expended to form a platform or base 
for it. The unbroken flatness of the ground 
and the ornamental or irregular features 
of the building produce a most abrupt 
effect on the eye of the spectator. Turn from 
this sort of situation to the slope of a hill 
or declivitous land descending to the sea. We 
find the same want of study to make the 
structure suit the ground. In the first place, 
the plan of the building has not been dis- 
posed in reference to the fall of ground; a 
long front is placed lengthwise with the de- 
clivity, creating unnecessary foundations and 
earthwork; it has a level roof which causes 
one end to be considerably higher than the 
other. A study of the whole site and build- 
ing in pencil would have suggested, instead 
of a long parallelogram, a block plan broken 
into wings or return ends, to prevent un- 
necessary excavations and to reduce the 
length on the declivity; or the long front, if 
necessary, could be stepped down by adopt- 
ing an irregular sky-line. In either of the 
cases we have imagined the platform or the 
terrace is a very essential preparation, as 
it forms a kind of substructure, leading the 
eye from the natural level to the building 
itself. We have a few good instances 
of this sort of design at Chatsworth, Hat- 
field, Wollaton, Blenheim, Castle Howard, 
in which the groundwork has been studied 
in connection with the building. The forms 
of terrace walls ought to be made a special 
part of the architectural design. The 
architect should first select his site and 
aspect, then take the necessary levels for the 
ground formation. He may have a walled 
terrace parallel with the building front, 
constituting a base, either surmounted by a 
balustrade or left plain. From this level 
flights of steps may conduct to a lower plane 
or second terrace, with its formal laying out 
of beds and plantation, thence to a third or 
natural level of the grounds. Each terrace 
is an architectural boundary, bringing down 
and extending the lines of the structure 
giving the building a foundation and a base 
In flat situations a single terrace may suffice; 
but for steep declivities three or more are 
required, and these should be varied in form 
to suit the contour of the ground. 

At the seaside, the terrace is absolutely 
essential to give a base to the buildings 
which occupy the rising ground towards the 
sea. At Hastbourne, for example, much has 
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been done to give breadth of base and form 
the parades, by cutting the natural escarp- 
ment into two or three level shelves or 
promenades, and constructing concrete re- 
taining walls between the roadways. The 
marine promenades from the pier to beyond 
the Wish Tower form a succession of terraces 
which might have been rendered still more 
attractive at a little cost. Yet as they are, 
they become handsome additions to the 
attractions of this fashionable Sussex water- 
ing place. The escarpment has been success- 
fully relieved by evergreen shrubs, and by 
steps and inclines to give access to the higher 
levels. The houses are still further embanked 
and planted on the summit. The chalk hill 
facing the sea front, which gradually slopes 
away towards the abrupt hill on the west, 
is thus converted into two artificial escarp- 
ments and roads partaking of the curvature of 
the hill. At Scarborough, the South Cliff 
presents an even grander example of a natural 
escarpment. The Grand Hotel, the Spa, and 
the Promenade extending southward have 
been constructed upon and out of this great 
frontage of rocks. Plantations and terraces 
cut out of the rock give Scarborough a charm 
of its own. The Spa Saloon, with its front 
terrace, is unique as an example of marine 
architecture at the base of a great hill. 
Again, the Valley Bridge (uniting the old 
and new towns) and the Spa Bridge (connect- 
ing St. Nicholas Cliff and the Grand Hotel 
with the Spa)are valuable adjuncts. Hastings 
and Brighton both present examples of the 
terrace—the latter town has indeed, at the 
Kemp Town end, a noble terrace or marine 
parade with its esplanade below, while on 
the new western side, terraces and lawns 
have been formed which surpass in their 
breadth and spaciousness those of other sea- 
fronts. It is to the architectural advantages 
offered by these artificial works we now 
allude. On the cliff or hillside the terrace is 
absolutely necessary to give base and to 
form a kind of transitional step between 
the ground and the building; on the flatter 
situation the terraced platform helps to break 
the angle between the horizontal and vertical 
lines. In both the steep declivity and the 
plateau, the level platform, with its balus- 
trades and artificial embankments, lead the 
eye from the natural surroundings to the 
architect’s work. Why should he not make 
this artificial outwork a feature in his design, 
and consider it as necessary a portion of it 
as the foundations themselves? Till the 
architect can divest his mind of the notion 
that his design merely pertains to the struc- 
ture per se, and conceives it to be his duty to 
extend his study to the groundwork and 
surroundings of his buildings, we shall con- 
tinue to see the abrupt and unsympathetic 
vagaries which mar our best situations. 


Contented to work in nubibus, many imagine 
they can ‘drop down” a design anywhere, 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF BUILDERS. 


¢ pee the builder encroaches largely on 

the domain of the architect is too 
obvious to admit of any doubt, and is now 
and ..again an unpleasant reflection among 
many in the profession. A very considerable 
number of the buildings erected are planned 
and carried out by builders, and, as a 
correspondent reminded us in a letter last 
week, they do a great amount of work in 
alterations. We cannot disguise the thought 
that this state of things is not what it should 
be, nor that a great deal of this preference is 
owing partly to the architects themselves, 
But whatever may be the cause of this 
seeming declension of the public for profes- 
sional advice and design, it is very unfor- 
tunate in result. Hundreds of acres of park- 
land are covered by buildings every year, the 
larger portion of them by builders single- 
handed, and the consequence is a very 
inferior ‘class of buildings is erected, that 
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cannot but have aninjurious effect on the taste 
of the public. We do not affirm that builders’ 
architecture must be inferior—far from it, 
for we have seen some notable exceptions ; 
but we do say that the indiscriminate em- 
ployment of builders without professional 
advice is detrimental to the interests of both 
classes, and cannot fail to be disappointing 
to the employers. 

There are two reasons why the labours of 
the architect are dispensed with which may 
be worth the consideration of the profession. 
The first is the desire not to add to the 
expenditure; the second the employer’s wish 
to carry out his own views. Unfortunately, 
some employers’ experience of architects 
is not very favourable, and the public enter- 
tain a strong idea that an architect’s services 
are expensiveandunnecessary. Until the pro- 
fession does its best to remove this apprehen- 
sion weare afraid that the builder’s services will 
be deemed above their real value, and their 
own will be underrated. When an employer 
finds that a considerable percentage above 
the contract sum has to be paid in the shape 
of ‘‘extras,” and that his architect has ex- 
ceeded his instructions, he has a fair ground 
for assuming that professional aid is expen- 
sive; but this conclusion may be consider- 
ably aggravated should he discover serious 
defects in the building, scamped workman- 
ship, and inferior materials. There have 
been, unfortunately for the profession, too 
many instances of such experience with 
which people are familiar. To these the 
builder can point. Irreparable injury has 
been done to the profession by these cases; 
the injury has not fallen on those who were 
really the defaulters, but has been shared by 
the whole body of which they are members. 
Have we not, on this ground, a strong 
argument for the statutory registration of 
architects ? 

Of course, in extenuation of these capital 
charges against the architect it may be 
argued that when he is employed he is to a 
certain extent a free agent, and ought to be 
fully intrusted with the work; that if the 
building is more costly it is because more 
thought and artistic design have been ex- 
pended on the work than would have been 
the case if only a builder had been employed. 
Lhe employer is satisfied if he obtains a 
house or business premises that just suit 
him, though the building represents barely 
the expenditure on materials and labour, 
and does not profess to be more than a 
‘commonplace structure. He does not regard 
an extra expenditure of a hundred pounds or 
two as contributing anything to the efficiency 
or convenience of the building; he does not 
set any value on architectural design or 
skilful adaptation, and is therefore not 
disposed to pay for professional knowledge 
and taste. Such a view of professional 
services is both near-sighted and unfor- 
tunate ; but is one that, in the eyes of com- 
mercial men, is justifiable. It is the penny- 
wise-and -pound- foolish policy. Builders 
preter the readiest and most easy methods of 
building: they do not trouble to solve the 
problem of plan, or to find out the most 
scientific construction of a floor or a roof; 
still, their buildings may be practically sound 
and substantial. The desire to carry out 
one’s own ideas is a strong one. As our 
correspondent says, the employer often 
¢hinks ‘‘he is more likely to get his own 
way without the assistance of an architect,” 
and is conceited enough to think he knows a 
thing or two about building. To a person of 
this kind, the builder who is willing to 
execute the work at the least cost is the 
only desideratum. He is not required to 
trouble himself about the plan which has 
already been laid down, but simply to find 
materials and labour, and no doubt a man 
imbued with the superiority of his own 
ability and his own whims cannot do better 
than engage someone to carry them out. 
The employment of an architect implies the 


submission of the whole design to him, and 
no independent professional man would care 
to act under dictation. Therefore we see 
the reason why so many employers who 
wish to be their own architects prefer to 
employ builders. Let us look at the other 
side of the picture. The old adage that the 
man who is his own lawyer has a fool for 
his client applies with almost equal force to 
the employer who imagines he can do with- 
out an architect. Whatever supposed advan- 
tages he gains by carrying out his own plans 
are dearly purchased by inferior workman- 
ship. How does he proceed? A rough and 
imperfect plan is drawn, probably by the 
builder’s clerk or by a friend, the employer 
trusting to his own verbal instructions. The 
contractor gives a price which does not in- 
clude certain things, andis a mere guess, 
and after the building is commenced a variety 
of requirements haye to be met. The em- 
ployer gives a fresh order and is mulcted by 
an extra; in this manner the work is pro- 
ceeded with, till he finds to his cost and 
chagrin that five per cent. expended on a 
properly drawn set of plans and specification 
would have saved him more than the cost in 
expenditure and peace of mind. We have 
imagined no chimerical picture. The em- 
ployer with ‘‘ fads” of his own, who laughs 
at the notion of employing an architect, is 
generally mulcted in extras, if not in a law 
suit. Still there are hundreds of persons 
who, heedless of the dearly-bought experi- 
ence of others, are willing to commence 
building in the same way. We can point 
to numberless instances of failure. The 
amateur architect is the most unteachable 
of all bigots, for he carries his common- 
sense notions to the length of denying even 
the existence of the art of building. We 
cannot repress the ‘‘faddist.” The mis- 
fortune is that he represents a blind class, 
and one exceedingly large, and the small 
contracting builder makes a good thing out 
of him. We cannot wonder at the amount 
of bad building, or the summonses against 
builders for using inferior bricks and mortar, 
as long as the trade has nothing to unite it. 
Could the builders unite to frame a set of 
rules for their guidance in the acceptance of 
contract work, could they be induced not to 
undertake any work that was not clearly 
described in drawings and specifications pre- 
pared by an architect, or, at least, endorsed 
or signed by one, a better order of things 
would prevail. The builder should be brought 
to see that it is for his own interest that he 
has the necessary conditiors for carrying out 
his own work ; and the public to understand 
that they have no assurance of efficient 
building except it be performed under the 
supervision of a third and independent party. 


THE HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
AND ITS BATHS.—XI. 


By R. Owrn Auusop, Architect. 


(Author of ‘‘The Turkish Bath: its Design and 
Construction.’’) 

Ag the preceding articles* I have dealt with 

all the baths ordinarily to be found in 
the hydropathic establishment. The hydro- 
pathic practitioner is chiefly concerned with 
the application of water in a simple way, at 
varying temperatures and in varying manners, 
in conformity with the first principles of 
hydropathy. Cures such as inhalations and 
pulverisations, the Pine cure, and the Mont 
Dore cure, &c., belong more properly to the 
medical bath-house; but just as massage, 
electricity, the Aix-douche, &c., have crept 
into more or less general use in hydropathic 
bath-houses, so other and more novel modes 
of treatment are constantly being essayed. 
In describing a few of these, therefore, under 
the heading of the present series of articles, 


* Published in the Burtpine News, 1889:—Sept. 13, 
Noy. 1, Nov. 15, Dec. 27; 1890 :—Jan,. 24, March 14, May 
30, June 13, July 4, Aug. 29. 


I may feel every justification, and in the 
worst event, perhaps, be merely anticipating 
the future. Moreover, in my introductory 
article, it will be remembered, I alluded to 
the intention to deal with medical baths and 
treatments over and above those strictly per- 
taining to the Water Cure. : 
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THE INHALATION HALL. 


The inhalation hall consists of a room or . 
chamber wherein patients may sit and in- 


hale, for specified times, certain vapours. It 
is a feature very commonly to be met with 
in bath-houses on the Continent, particularly 
at such places as possess natural thermal 
waters giving off vapour. In bathing resorts 
where the waters are not of a temperature 
sufficient to give off a natural vapour, a fine 
spray is produced by impinging small jets of 


water against some hard substance, such as 
a sheet of metal, and this spray, or pulverised 
water, floats about the inhalation hall. In 
the inhalation hall for the Pine cure, steam 
is passed through a receptacle containing a 
quantity of pine needles saturated with a 
pine essence, 
pleasant fragrance. 
inhalation hall, a good example is to be found ~ 
at Reichenhall; and at Aix-les-Bains and 
Marlioz, 
examples of halls wherein the naturally- 

medicated water is pulverised and floats 

about the room in the form of spray. Per- 

haps the largest building adapted for the 

purposes of inhalation is that at Kreuznach, | 
on the Nahe, in Rhenish Prussia, where 

there is, at the public bathing establishment, 

a ‘‘yaporarium” or ‘inhalatorium,” 200ft. 

long, wherein visitors can walk, stand, or sit 

whilst inhaling medicated air. By means 

of a steam-pump the condensed and saturated 

brine is forced, at a high pressure, into the 

hall, and is thus transformed into spray. 


thus filling the air with a 
Of the latter class of 


clos by the latter town, are 


The inhalation of medicated vapours, and 


vapours of mineral waters, is naturally and 
perforce confined to 
thermal springs and medicated waters. The 
inhalation of the volatile principles of the 

ine, 
ied out effectively in any place, 
efficacious and pleasant as it is, well deseryes 
the notice of the hydropathist. — 


such places as possess 


however, is-a treatment that may be 
and 


THE PINE CURE, * 


as it is called, has been for many years 
popular 
attention in this country. : 
true, has already been done in this way. At 
Bournemouth, complete arrangements were 
made, when the elaborate baths at the Hotel 
Mont Dore* were erected, for the adminis- 
tration of the pine cure ; and at Farnborough, 
in Hampshire, is an establishment specially 
devoted to this system of treatment. 1 
arrangements made consist in the provision 
of various forms of baths of pine extract, 

and halls or rooms for the inhalation of the 

vaporised essential oil. 
treatment followed are more or less modelled 
on those in vogue at the Continental spas, of 
which that at Reichenhall may be taken as 


and merits more 


in Germany, nor 
Something, it 1s 


The 


The methods of 


a type. . 
The pine selected for the preparation of 


the extracts and essences is that known as 


the puinilio pine (Pinus pumilio), the moun- 
tain pine, growing in large forests in the 
Alpine districts, nearest to the line of per- 
petual snow. At this high elevation the 
pines become mere shrubs, stunted and 
dwarfed; but it is from these small trees 
that the “needles” are gathered for the 
purpose of manufacturing the various com- 
mercial extracts, and the more refined 
essence called ‘‘ Pumiline. x 

For the purposes of pine cure, all that 18 
required are these commercial products, the 
coarser extracts for baths, and the refined 
pumiline for inhalations. It is thus open to 
| Lzmeper i ctomteccimrsteray Pare OTE 


” 


* For plan of these baths see ‘The Turk’sh Bath: its 
Design and Construction,’’ published by EK. and F. N. 
Spon, 125, Strand, London. oe 
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the proprietors of hydropathic establishments 
to avail themselves of the full benefit of 
pine cure, wheresoever they may be located. 
All that is required, when once the necessary 
arrangements are made for the baths and 
inhalations, are so many bottles of the 
manufactured extracts and essences. Con- 
sidering the established repute of the pine 
cure for the treatment—by inhalations—of 
throat and chest complaints, which form so 
large a portion of ailments in these fog-girt 
islands, and—by baths—of rheumatic and 
cutaneous affections, it is much to be re- 
Ate that more attention has not been 

estowed upon the erection of buildings for 
the especial purpose of a treatment which, 
besides being efficacious, is extremely 

leasant to patients. This neglect is doubt- 
ess due solely to want of knowledge on the 
_ part of the proprietors of baths and hydro- 
_ pathic establishments, of the power for good 
of the pine cure, the simplicity with which 
itmay be adapted to existing institutions, 
and the economy and small cost pertaining 
to its daily use. 

The method of arranging and constructing 
an inhalation hall for the pine cure is 
shown in the accompanying illustrations, 
which also show the arrangement of a 
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room for the Mont Dore cure—the applica- 
tion of pulverised water to the eye, ear, and 
nose—the detailed consideration of which, 
however, must be left to another article. Off 
a corridor in the bath-house is arranged a 
room, 18ft. 6in. long by 14ft. 10in. wide, 
with coved ceiling, and lighted, in addition 
to the end windows, with skylight over a 
domed curtain-light. Round the room are 
placed comfortable wooden seats, raised 
6in. by means of a platform. In the centre 
of the room I have shown an improved form of 
vaporising basin, a device for vaporising the 
pumiline, and thus charging the atmosphere 
of the room with the volatile principles 
of the pumilio pine. It is constructed as 
follows :—In filling in the concrete between 
the iron joists of the floor, two round holes, 
respectively about 2in. and 3in. diameter, 
are left. Above the small hole, a circular 
cavity, din. diameter and 3in. deep, is left 
for a stuffing-box, to properly cut off the 
air of the basement. Over the larger 
hole, which should be in the centre of the 
room, is placed a marble or glazed earthen- 
ware fountain-like basin, haying a steam- 
pipe lin. in internal diameter passing through 
its centre. This pipe is connected below 
with the steam-supply pipe, with a screw- 
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VAPORISING BASIN 


down regulating valve, the spindle of whick 
passes through the smaller hole in the floor 
and the stuffing-box, and finishes with a 
hand-wheel above. Over the pipe passing 
through the basin and resting in an incision 
in the basin, is a circular, saucer-shaped 
disc of gun-metal, freely perforated with 
small holes. Upon the disc should be placed 
a layer of pine needles, and upon these a 
small quantity of pumiline or pine essence 
should be poured. Thus, when the steam is 
turned on by an attendant in the hall, the 
essence is vaporised by the hot steam, and 
the air of the inhalation-hall filled with a- 
pleasant fragrance. at 

The yentilation of the hall, a_ point 
of evident importance, is effected by means 
of horizontal shafts round the curtain-light, 
whence the vitiated air and waste vapour is 
extracted by a general extraction shaft for 
the whole bath-house. The fresh air would 
be admitted from outside, as shown, behind 
the seats, and warmed when necessary by 
steam coils. An inhalation hall should be 
constructed of glazed ware, the present ex- 
ample being intended to be executed in 
faience, and glazed bricks and tiles, including 
the coves and ribs of ceiling. The floor 
should be of a washable nature. Inhalation 
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halls should receive some attention from a 
decorative point of view, since patients must 
remain some time at each sitting. 

Where, as in most cases, it is desirable to 
keep the air of the inhalation hall from pene- 
trating into the corridors and other bath- 
rooms, a double-doored lobby, such as 
recommended to be placed between the hot 
rooms and cooling room of the Turkish bath 
should be employed. In the example given 
the lavatory would, in ordinary cases, be used 
as an ante-room, and thus serve the purposes 
of the lobby. A lavatory, as shown, is a 
useful adjunct, both for its own sake and as 
a cloak-room and place to keep linen overalls 
to wear during inhalations. 


(To be continued.) 
Sa 


NOTES ON BUILDING PRICES.—x. 
By Joun Leanine. 


DIGGING. 


ae valuation of excavation is comparatively 

simple in the case of the estimator of building 
values, as the work is all of a similar character. 
The digging for a building in London is fre- 
quently sub-let, despite the usual conditions pro- 
hibiting sub-contracts, and the cases are rare in 
which the general contractor can get it done as 
cheaply in any other way. The common practice 
is to contract with one man for excavation and 
carting (including general carting) and the supply 
of sand and ballast. The professional excavator 
has engines, cranes, and buckets which he brings 
on the work, and when a basement is required 
makes an inclined road to bring his carts down 
to that level. A common price for digging and 
carting in London is 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. When 
the builder does the work with his own men, the 
points for consideration are— 


Ist. The kind of labour available. 

2nd. The degree of hardness of the ground. 

3rd. The depth from general surface. 

4th. The distance to deposit, and whether 
basketed, wheeled, or carted. 


Ist. The Kind of Labour available.—Digging can 
be done best and cheapest by the navvy who 
has been used to the kind of labour involved in 
the making of roads, canals, railways, or docks, 
and when there is a large quantity of digging it 
is policy to procure such; when the quantity is 
small, the builder contents himself with the work 
of the general labourer. A higher rate per hour 
-than that for general labourer is frequently 
: allowed in building accounts for labourers engaged 
in digging, but it is not always paid by con- 
tractors. 

Sometimes the builder will let the digging 
only: itis obvious that the price must be, asa 
rule, less than the cost by other methods, or the 
builder would employ his own men. The men 
who take such sub-contracts work harder and for 
a longer time each day than those employed by 
the hour under ordinary conditions. 

| 2nd. The Degree of Hardness of the Ground.—The 
estimator should satisfy himself of the nature of 
the ground by inquiring before pricing. "Whena 
building is pulled down, the men who doit leave the 
basement completely filled with building rubbish. 
“This can be removed entirely with the shovel, 
althoughit is frequently measured by the quantity 
‘surveyor as digging, and included in the item 
Excavation to Basement. Such as this and other 
building rubbish requiring no getting is worth 
least of any. The classification of digging is 
simple, and may be reduced to four categories 
sufficient for all purposes. 

A. Building rubbish, sand, loose soil, which 
requires no actual digging, only shovelling ; of 
these a man will fill into a cart, or throw on to a 
stage or barrow about 22 yards per day of 10 
hours. Instances have been known of a man 
throwing 25 yards per day. Cost at 61d. per 
hour, 23d. per yard cube. Constant °045. 

B. Vegetable soil, as in surface digging, dug 
with a shovel but not picked. A man will dig 
and fill into a barrow or cart 14 yards per day. 
Cost at 6id. per hour, 43d, per yard cube. Con- 
stant :07. 

C. Clay, which can be dug with a shovel, but 
not necessarily picked, though sometimes picked 
for convenience, a man will dig and fill into a 
barrow, or throw up 6ft. Seven yards per day 
eee per hour, 9d. per yard cube. Constant 


D. In all the foregoing cases one man will do 
all the digging and filling or throwing. Hardest 
earth, clay, or gravel requiring picking, 6yds. at 
67d. per hour, 103d. per yard cnbe. Constant 
167: 

When picking is necessary, it is usual to have 
one man to pick and another to fill. The con- 
stant to be applied would be the sum of the 
constants for each man’s labour. 

Taking as an instance Mr. Hurst's constants 
for the excavation of clay, we have— 


Excavating only per 


cubic yard 100 
Throwing with a shovel 

to a height of 5 feet, per 

cubic yard. 055 


*155=6:45 yards per day. 
Digging to Trenches.—Add to the foregoing 
prices 20 per cent. for work in trenches, 


3rd. The Depth from General Surface.—Addi- 
tional Throws.—The height of throwing is 
limited to 6ft. Each additional throw, in- 
cluding staging, 22 yards per day. Oost at 
67d. per hour 2#d. per cubic yard. Constant 
0°45; staging about 1d. ; total 33d. 

4th. The Distance of Deposit.—Wheeling.—A 
run is assumed to be 20yds., but in the ordinary 
operations of the builder where the distance is only 
two or three runs, the wheeler will do it in one 
stage, using two barrows; one which he wheels, 
the other which he leaves to be filled during the 
time spent in going to the deposit and back, a 
third barrow and a second digger being used 
when one is not sufficient to keep the wheeler 
going. In cases of great excavations and longer 
distances, a more complicated arrangement is 
necessary. The runs must be carefully planned 
and the distances apportioned for the wheelers. 
The number of barrows for each shoveller is 
always one more than the number of wheelers. 
Plans of various barrow-runs are to be found 
in Seddon’s ‘‘ Builders’ Work.’’ 

A filler will fill an ordinary barrow in the 
time a man takes to wheel it 33 yards, deposit 
the earth, and return with the barrow. A 
barrow holds one-tenth of a cubic yard. A man 
will wheel 20 yards, and deposit in a day of ten 
hours, about 35 cubic yards of earth. Cost at 
6¢d. per hour, lid. per cubic yard. Constant 
028. Additional runs, 13d. 


Filling in and Ramming.—A man will fill in 
about 22 yards per day, and a rammer must 
attend on each filler. Cost at 64d. per hour each 
man, 52d. per cubic yard. Constant :090. : 

Sometimes in a bill of quantities the excava- 
tion is all stated as ‘‘ part filled in and rammed,”’ 
or ‘‘a small part filled in and rammed.’’ The 
earth returned should always be kept separate 
by the surveyor, and should appear in the bill as 
‘‘earth filed in and rammed,”’ or ‘‘ dig, fill in, 
and ram.’’ When it is not separated it must 
either be measured from the drawings or guessed 
at from the other items of the bill. The 
proportion will vary, and will rarely be less than 
five or more than 10 per cent. of the whole 
quantity. 


Basketing.—Ordinary earth and clay per cubic 
yard would increase in digging about one-fourth, 
and as all earthwork is measured by the bulk 
before digging, we have just over 26 bushels per 
yard to dispose of. The basket holds about a 
bushel, but would be heaped. We may reckon, 
therefore, the usual 21 bushels as a yard. The 
case may be treated as analogous to fillin 
barrows and wheeling. A wheelbarrow holds 
1-10th of a yard, a basket about 1-21 of a 
yard (not quite half so much as a barrow). The 
difference is, however, enough to compensate for 
the lifting of the baskets, dealing with the 
distance as arun. The conveyance would take 
twice as long, two journeys instead of one. The 
filling the same as for wheelbarrows. Therefore 
the cost at 6jd. per hour per cubic yard, of filling 
2d. as before. The cost at 64d. per hour per 
cubic yard of basketing 34d., equal twice wheel- 
ing; total, 64d. 


Crane and Buckets.—The comparative cost of 
removing earth with and without machinery is 
arrived at in some such manner as the following. 
Every calculation of this kind will vary with the 
circumstances :— 


Cost of steam derrick crane with engine <£ sg. d. 
SEE (nominal) cituaaesleearwasiet et 2O0L4ON RO 
Cost of two iron skeps (1 yard)......... 18 0 0 
268 0 0 


; s. d. 
Cost of material of timber stage ........ 15 0 0 
Expenditure for wages, &c., erecting stage, 
hoisting, fixing, and removing engine 10 0 0 
5 per cent. p.a. interest on capital £268 
+9625 = £293 2. oe se siatestd statement one meee 
7k per cent. p.a. for depreciation on £268 20 2 0 
23 dd. do. ON£15....sesceeseverecseres) 9 FG 


Number of working hours per year, 2,587) 45 2 6 
Per hour 4d. 


60lb. of coke per hour at Is. per ewt. (15lb. 8. d. 
per horse-power) ....... ABC Or Gr.) 
54 gallons of water (135lb. per horse-power) _ 
at 1s. per 1,000. gallons.) ¢in sacuanaie ens een Oe 
Engineer per hours 315s... ssieesurnslcteiie le ae eee 
Three men filling skeps at 53d. perhour.... 1 45% 


Divided by yards per hour filled 7)3 14 


Cost per yard 5; 
Filling baskets and basketing per yard by s. d. 
previous calculations ..%.%.% sssses +s ogee 


The saving on the foregoing item is not great; 
it, however, illustrates the method of calculation. 
The difference of cost is more conspicuous in 
cases of digging deep trenches involving several 
throws, and the cost of unloading and depositing 
materials. Observe that the consumption of fuel 
will vary with the state of repair of the engine, 
and will be very much greater when it is out of 
order. Ona very large work with deep trenches, 
temporary rails would be laid, and portable 
steam cranes used. There are a few general 
considerations which must be remembered in 
connection with earthwork. That work in 
trenches, post holes, wells, or cesspools will cost 
more than in large surfaces. Small quantities 
of digging will render it necessary to take a cart 
from place to place to make up a load at an 
additional expense. In the cartage of earth or 
other materials, a good schedule makes a distinc- 
tion in the price thus :—‘‘ Add on the first load 
when not more than two loads are ordered to be 
removed on the same day.’? When earth is 
wheeled, small quantities differ but little in 
value for yard cube from larger ones. 

Sometimes it is impossible to measure the earth 
of an excavation before digging; but a propor- 
tion can be deducted from the quantity of earth 
measured while loose after digging, as follows :— 


Increase of bulk. Deduction 
Barth and clay...... 7th ........ 3th 
Sand and gravel .... zith ........ ¢yth 
Ghalkk \.ctccs ssp grd Queene ROE 
Rock |. h.ikscu snes fo gets else SEL 


Profit.—The author of a valuable series of 
papers on Estimating, which appeared in these 
columns, says: ‘‘ A liberal profit shou d be added 
to excavating, as there must be a foreman on 
the site superintending this one trade, and the 
items are not large.’? The amount of an exca- 
vator’s bill is generally small, but keeping the 
cost of foreman separate is to be preferred for 
the reasons before mentioned. 


LARGE EARTHWORKS. 


In estimating the cost of large earthworks, 
the proportion of getters, fillers, and wheelers 
requires careful consideration, and in any excava- 
tion the estimator must realise the method of 
doing the work before he can decide upon its 
cost. The ‘‘ Dictionary of Architecture’’ says, 
under the heading ‘‘Harthwork”’ : — ‘‘The 
French military engineers make a distinction 
between the various descriptions of earth, accord- 


S| ing to the number of men required to execute the 


description of work in them. (1) Ground easily 
moved is called earth of one man—terre a un 
homme. (2) Ground requiring two men, one to 
get and one to fill, is called earth of two men— 
terre X deux hommes. (3) Ground requirim: 
three men, two to get and one to fill, is calle 
earth of three men—terre a trois hommes.”’ é 
There is a simplicity in this method of analysis 


which is, under some circumstances, most 
convenient. Rankine’s ‘‘ Civil Engineering” 
says :— 


‘The proportion of pickmen to the shovellers: 
in a single rank depends upon the stiffness of the | 


th. } 
eo Pickmen to one 


shoveller. 
Loose sand and vegetable soil .... 0 
Compact earth .......s+sees tees 
Ordinary clay. civ acecdsspeesey oe Om 
Hard clay ie . Wirevckew old Sib s tates DD SHON 


Earth is designated as “‘ earth of one man” if 
one shoveller can keep one line of wheelers at work. 
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‘¢ arth of aman and a half’’ if two shovellers 
and a pickman are need to keep two lines of 
wheelers at work. ‘‘ Earth of two men’’ if one 
shoveller and one pickman can keep one line of 
wheelers at work, and, generally, ‘‘ earth of so 
many men ”’ according to the number of shovellers 
and pickmen together, who are required to keep 
one line of wheelers at work. Let m denote the 
number, 7 = horizontal distance the earth has to 
be wheeled, 4 = height of ascent if any, then the 
total number of shovellers, pickmen, and wheelers 
for each line of wheelers will be, approximately— 


7+ 6h 
from 100ft. to 120ft. 


This is most clearly put by Mr. Hurst. He says 
(Architectural Surveyors’ Handbook): ‘As all 
ground has to be brought nearly to the same 
state before it can be filled into barrows or carts, 
the labour of filling may be assumed to be 
constant for earth of the same class, and the 

stiffness of the soil or difficulty of exca- 
yating it will affect only the number of 
getters required. Therefore, the proportion 
which the latter bear to the number of fillers 
determines the relative amount of labour required 
to excavate any particular soil. The unit to be 
adopted is the average quantity of earth which a 
man can fill into a cart or waggon per day of ten 
working hours.’’ 

*‘Let the number of fillers be represented by F, 
the number of getters by G, and the proportion 
which represents the labour as compared with 
that on earth which requires no getting by N. 


Fx qd 
Th Nie at 
= F 


M=m+ 


In this manner excavation can be described as 
earth of 1, 13,2 or more men, according to the 
difficulty in getting it. The French division of 
earth into three degrees of hardness, or four at 
most, is sufficient for all practical purposes.”’ 


Breaking Stone.—Breaking the larger stones in 
ballast for concrete requires little attention; but 
if insisted upon, a labourer could do thoroughly 
30 yards inaday. Cost at 53d. per hour, nearly 
2d. per cubic yard. Constant -033. 

The breaking of old bricks (sometimes used 
for concrete): a labourer would break into 2in. 
cubes about 4 yards per day of 10 hours. Cost 
at 52d. per hour, 1s. 24d. per cubic yard. Con- 
stant 25. 

Breaking Kentish rag or limestone. The stone 
in the sizes generally delivered for rubble wall- 
ing: a labourer would break into 2in. cubes 
2 yards per day of 10 hours. The stone measured 
after breaking. Cost at 53d. per hour, 2s. 42d. 
per cubic yard. Constant °d0. 

In Boulnois’ ‘‘Municipal Engineers’ Hand- 
book ’’ we have the following :— A good stone- 
breaker will break 2 cubic yards of hard limestone 
to the ordinary gauge (24in.) in a day, and some 
men more. Hard silicious stone and igneous 
rocks can only be broken at the rate of 1dor 
l yard per day. Guernsey granite a man can 
only break on an average half a cubic yard per 
day.”” River gravel, field stones, or flints, which 
are already of small size, can be broken at the 
rate of 4 or 5 yards per day. 

In the construction of a building with rubble 
walls, the fragments produced by the dressing of 
the stone are available for concrete. For large 
works, where steam-power is convenient, Blake’s 
stone-breaking machine may be used with ad- 
vantage. 

Screening Sand.—Sand is generally selected 
free from stones, and rarely requires to be 
screened for mortar-making. When it has large 
stones in it, screening is necessary. With a 
screen of the usual size of mesh, a labourer will 
Screen 10 yards in a day of 10 hours. Cost at 
did. per hour, 53d. per cubic yard. Constant ‘10. 
The sand and the screenings will both be usable, 
the latter for concrete and filling beneath pavings. 

Washing Sand.—A man will wash a yard of 
sand (measured after washing) in three hours. 
The waste upon the original yard of sand will 
depend upon the proportion of loam or other 
Soluble elements in it ; commonly, a quarter of 
the original bulk is lost in the washing. The 

Cost of a yard of washed sand would consequently 
be as follows, dependent, of course, upon the 
local value :— 


1} yard of sand delivered s. d. 
(5s. 6d.) ., . 103 


Labourer, 3 hours (53d.),.. 1 53 


Cost per cubic yard , 8 3% Constant -30 
Concrete.—The materials for concrete should be 


delivered as close as possible to their ultimate 
position, for, as before mentioned, it is the 
frequent handling of materials that increases the 
cost of the finished work. 

The value of concrete depends upon—first, the 
amount of void in the aggregate which needs to 
be filled with the matrix ; second, the diminution 
in bulk of the lime and sand, or cement and sand, 
as a result of mixing with water. 


Stone broken into 23in. cubes has voids 37 per cent. 


” ” Mm. 5) ” 40 ” 
21a oh SSO yy ’ 42 ” 
Clean shingle or burnt clay 3 BRI bce 
Thames ballast “ loess 


The diminution of sand and lime when made 
into mortar (matrix), is generally about one- 
fourth, more or less, and this may be adopted as 
a reasonable average. For cement and sand one- 
sixth may be taken as the average. 

We may apply these facts to the calculation of 
the value of concrete in the following manner : 

Taking water supplied in London by meter as 
1s. per 1,000 gallons, we have less than {d. for a 
yard of concrete. Some water companies charge 
ld. per yard of concrete; this is a reasonable 
average cost. Constant for mixing only, ‘125 per 
cubic yard. 


Example 1. Concrete composed of one part 
ground stone lime to six parts Thames ballast. 


Seats ile 
6 yards of ballast (one-third sand) 4s. 6d. 1 7 0 
25 per cent. on Qs. for diminution of 
2 yards of sand in last ............. nO 2 3 
Ijyard limes. <5 or Gaon 6 SOW oGOE NOL tem ele 0 
Diminution of lime 25 per cent.......... : 
Voids in ballast TD, Per; CONte . ciais,o10 cree 


Total 40 percent on lls. .. 4 48 


Labour mixing (labourer 8 yards per day 
at 53d. per hour = per yard) 
25 gallons water 


Ce ee | 


Cost of 1 yard 


The result of this calculation would have been 
the same if 175 per cent. had been added to the 
cost of materials for waste. 


eee eer ese er oeereseene 


- Example 2.—Concrete composed of one-part 
Portland cement to six of Thames ballast; the 
cement 1121b. per bushel. 

Sess 

6 yards of ballast, as before, at 4s. 6d.... 1 7 
16% per cent., 4th on 9s. for diminution of 

2 yards of sand in last’. 2. seuss eee 6 OF 1 

6 


o GO oA 


Diminution of cement 16% per cent. 
Voids in ballast 9) 


BE ae Dn ples 


31F ” ” a 
say 32 on 86s. 9d..,.... O11 9 
Doeliie sO 
OU 0 
DAHON MICKIN SES Lab a elelissaisiiesis cee 2.0, Ole. tes 
WEter achinsbemttcis qe seit saree ccenG' Ol aL 
O11 8} 


Example 3.—Concrete composed of one-part 
Portland cement to six of broken limestone in 
2in. cubes, and two parts sand (presumably in a 
stone district). 


8. d. 
27 cubic feet of rubble stone, delivered .... 2 6 
Breaking—labourer, 5 hours at 5d........ py ede! 
9 cubic feet of sand=4-yard, at 5s......... 1g. 
43 cubic feet= 33 bushels, of cement atis.9d. 6 14 


Difference between united bulk of cement 
and sandl @yEe. fee eeeeeees 00 per cent, 
and voids in stone ..........40 ,, 4, 


Difference... .10 


Diminution of cement and sand in 
THIXID TS stipe siete, ood aettua ties 17 per cent. 
MIGCCUCE “Sircternatee aretererensters retest atl OF 
Ton7s. 94d. 0 63 
Labour fyaitiwiisnasrlit ots satetositydets nce tyes . 0 7% 
WY, RE Oi% Fro oye! cuRliotan avin ees weiet paca or ofoc een ateneretl ofe'srane ocbéan. Ont 
13 7% 


If the concrete is rammed, add 10 per cent. on 
the cost of ballast and lime, or ballast and cement, 
and labour per yard equal to earth ramming (see 
Ramming). The foregoing calculations are made 
on the assumption that the material is delivered 


close to the trench, and can be deposited by 
shovelling ; if not, the cost of filling into barrows 
and wheeling must be added as follows :— 


(See Filling) Filling into barrows...... 2d. 
(See Wheeling) Wheeling........... » le 
41 


(General labourers at 5%d. would do this.) 


Rankine gives for mixing concrete, wheeling, and 
depositing *75 per cubic yard, which is excessive ; 
Hurst :23—the latter equal to a little over four 
yards per day, which at 4jd. per hour gives 
ls. 23d. per yard. The great difference notice- 
able between calculated prices of concrete and 
some prices in estimates is to be accounted for by 
the fact that the concrete is made to absorb a 
great quantity of building rubbish surreptitiously 
used, and this method of saving is often reckoned 
upon by the builder. Concrete to receive paving 
in thin layers under 12in. thick involves extra 
labour for spreading. In acubic yard of concrete 
deposited the surface would be levelled under any 
circumstances. Taking the average depth of 
concrete arbitrarily as 24in., there would there- 
fore be in the case of a 12in. layer twice the 
superficial proportion of levelling per cubic yard ; 
cost at 63d. per hour, 3d. The value ofa 12in. 
layer would therefore be one-third of the normal 
price of a cubic yard plus #d. A 6in. layer would 
have four times as much levelling: its value 
would be one-sixth of the price of a cubic yard 
plus three times 2d. = 24d. When concrete is 
made with broken stone, sand sufficient to fill up 
the interstices should be added, 


Six of Stone to One of Lime.— 


Cost of six cubic yards broken stone 
Three yards sand 


Omneryard Wintsiac ss erences ets ort sleleelere 
Value of seven yards .......... 7) 
Add labour and water .........+. : 
Value of one yard ..... areite shane 


Concrete-Mixing Machines.—The advantage in 
large works derived from the use of concrete- 
mixing machines is shown by the following 
extract from ‘‘Newman on Concrete.’’ ‘Aft 
Newhaven a portable continuous mixing machine, 
running on ordinary rails, designed by Messrs. 
Carey and Latham, was used. It could deliver 
70 cubic yards of concrete per hour into the 
timber framing, and a lineal yard per day of the 
upper portion of the breakwater was thereby 
completed. The fixed continuous machine 
automatically measured, mixed, and delivered 
into a barge 100 tons of concrete in 20 minutes. 
At Newhaven Harbour works it was found that 
the labour on a 100-ton bag of concrete cost 35s. 
by this mixing machine, and £5 5s. by piecework 
hand mixing. The cost of mixing the raw 
materials by hand was about 1s. 25d. per cubic 
yard, but only 53d. by the portable machine.”’ 
This machine has been improved since the above 
was written, and Carey and Latham’s patent, 
made by Wilson, of Liverpool, is the best in the 
market. Its work on the Manchester Ship Canal, 
and other recent works of large size, has been 
strikingly successful. The mechanical measuring 
and mixing of the materials insures a uniformity 
of quality such as hand labour can never effect. 
The method of calculation of cost of concrete 
mixed by machinery would be substantially the 
same as suggested for use of a derrick crane. 
The necessity for travelling gear and sand and 
ballast hoppers varies with circumstances; but 
without these the cost of the machine on railway 
at Liverpool, with engine and boiler (list prices), 
is as follows :— 


10 cubic yards per hour, £325 
20 £520 
£640 
70 rs 5 £720 
All subject to 10 per cent. discount. 


) ? 


40 9 ” 


The power of the engine may be taken as 3 
nominal horse-power for each 10 yards of con- 
crete; 15lb. of coke per horse-power per hour; 
and water for boiler per horse-power per hour 
about 14 gallons. The use of such a machine 
requires a system of rails and tipping waggons for 
the delivery of the concrete. Such circulars as 
those of Hudson, of Leeds; Kerr Stuart, of 
Glasgow ; and Matheson’s aid book will afford 
all the necessary information as to price of rails, 
sleepers, and waggons, and their adaptability to 


the purposes above mentioned. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—XYV. 


MEXICO. 
HE architect of this building was M. Anza, 
a Mexican. ; 


The plan (No. 71) is composed of one large 
hall 131ft. x 78ft., and a small hall on either 


Memcan Farton. Wei 


“‘ecich Fan. 
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Facade priacipale du pavillion du Mexique, 


, building and are finished under the laylights with 
conventional architrave, frieze, and cornice 
(No. 72). 

The laylights are formed with T irons and 
coloured :glass as in sketch. The staircase is of 
stone with wooden handrailing filled in with 
hollow cast-iron panels as sketch. 

The interior facings are in zinc fixed to the 


7 ie Soest 
Bandy a (Stamped 2:6) 


‘side with its longitudinal axis perpendicular to]iron framing, whose larger parts are bolted 


that of the main hall. 


together, in order that it may be taken down and 


A gallery runs round the three halls, and there | rebuilt with ease in Mexico, as it is intended to 
is a large lantern light in each, which serves for | form a museum of it. 


all the lighting, as there are no windows in the 
facade. ‘There is a staircase in the centre of the 


Coh of Colamn baler, 
n ingised voID- 
Bad. 7 


bo 


Yeoh 
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large hall of the form shown, which leads to the 
galleries above. ; 

‘The whole of the interior ironwork is painted 
with two tints of brown. The columns support- 
ing the galleries run from top to bottom of the 


The interior, No. 73, from Le Génie Civil, is 
painted with two shades of chocolate, which give 
it a sombre effect, combined with its own archi- 
tectural style. The walls batter inwards from 
bottom to top and are ornamented with bands of 
zinc repoussé in geometrical patterns and with 
tret patterns. 

As far as the motif is concerned, the architect 
has reproduced one of the ancient Mexican 
temples, ruins of which are still found. The 
design is founded on one particular one, the 
Teocali (Temple of God) at Xochicalco, and 
everything in connection with the decoration has 
been studied in works on the subject. 


The central feature is an entrance, No. 73, 
ascended by steep steps (a characteristic of these 
ancient temples) which, however, are too steep to 
be used nowadays, but which were used by the 
victims about to be sacrificed in the central porch 
above. Over this porch is a central feature con- 
sisting of the symbol of the sun (Tonatuith) 
presiding at the creation of Capactli, represent- 
ing the fertilising power of the earth nourishing 
the human race. 


The central parts of the facade are ornamented 
with symbolic emblems of the periodical feasts of 
the sun and fire, and the basement is decorated 
with the principles of this religion. 

The frets and other ornamentation to the zine 
repoussé are from potteries found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Texcoco. All along the facade at 
the gallery level are groups of statuary in bronze 
representing the arts, the agriculture, and the 
commerce of Mexico. 


Serr. 26, 1890. 


VELLAGANA 


~~ AOST & GEKTIL, PARIS 


The exhibits consist of a fine collection of 
marbles:and wood of all colours and descriptions, 
of which Mexico, it is well known, exports 
enormous quantities. 7 

The crowning feature of the facade, we may 
add, also the cornices of the entrance doors, 
are in cast and galvanised zinc, while the rest of 
the facing is in zine repoussé. 


THE BRAZIL PAVILION. | 


M. Louis Dauyergne (expert to the Council of 
the Prefecture of the Seine) isthe architect. It 
is situated opposite the entrance to the Argentine 
Pavilion, and is quite the antithesis of this last- 
named in regard to colour, being almost entirely 
white as to its outside, in a sort of Renaissance 
architecture. 

It covers an area of about 480 square yards, and 
is three stories in height, surrounding a central 
covered area with lantern in stained glass. The 
staircase is situated in a tower 130ft. high, 
leading off the main block. 

The circular-headed windows and door open- 
ings are filled in with ircn framing painted slate 
colour, and with a border of white and yellow 


(hilt [arhog 
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Gosk iron. 


Brick nog filing 
Coveted with NGs ler ; 
Wood hwjection- 


tiles, with floral decorations, relieving the rather 
dull appearance of the slate-coloured ironwork. 

The small circular columns supporting the 
semicircular arches to the first floor are some- 
what bulbous in form. 

In the interior, the ironwork, which is every- 
where exposed (No. 74) is a dull slate colour, 
which is relieved by the rivets, caps, and con- 
soles, &c., being painted in gold. The plaster 
ceilings to the galleries are also dark in tone, 
consisting of Indian red ground, with geometrical 


Sept. 26, 1890. 
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figures in black 
border. 

A feature in the internal ironwork is the 
absence of sharp corners, which are avoided by 
putting in corner-plates between the two angle 
Irons, for example. ‘The internal caps and 
columns are not worth noticing, as they imitate 
stonework, and do not teach us the lessons which 
the ‘‘Galerie des Machines’’ and Argentine 
Pavilion do. 

The steps to the staircase leading to the top of 
the tower are executed as one often sees them in 
France (see sketch), and which in a case of this 
sort is useful as giving more room to the passers 


painted on, and having black ] 


' at the necessary point. 


The carcase of the building (No. 74) is com- 
posed of a framework of iron with wooden plates 
bolted to them to form the projections, &c., for 
the elevation, the whole pugged and faced with 
plaster, in this respect not showing the construc- 
tion internally to anything like the same degree 
asthe Argentine Pavilion. The tower itself is, 
however, built in brick. he roof and the floors 
are framed in iron. 

The ornamentation to the exterior is performed 
in ‘‘staff’’ or canvas plaster, differing thus con- 
siderably from the Argentine Pavilion, which is 
filled in with terracotta slabs, glass, &c., and 
which has the ironwork showing. 

The six statues facing the entrance, and resting 
on pedestals, represent the six great Brazilian 
rivers (the Tiété, Tocantius, Parana, Amazon, 
San Francisco, and Parahyba rivers), and the 
“staff’? ornamentation to the building itself 
has a Renaissance feeling. 


THE VENEZUELA PAVILION 


Is situated opposite the end of the Mexican 
Pavilion, and is by M. Paulin, a French archi- 
tect, and occupies a site of 600 square yards. Itis 
mainly a one-story building, and is grouped 
round a central covered courtyard, top-lighted, 
formed with Doric columns. Turning off the 
left aisle on entering is a small committee-room, 
and by its side a circular staircase leading to the 
balcony above. The right aisle gives access to 
an octagonal room, and also to a room running 
parallel with it. The design itself, as will be 
Seen, is Spanish (No. 75 from Le Génie Cwil) 

enaissance of the time of Charles Quint. M. 
Paulin adopted this style because Venezuela had 
at one time been a Spanish colony, and it has no 


with semicircular tiles, and the porch at the 
back is in wood also, beautifully executed in the 
Renaissance style. 

The interior (No. 76), however, is the most 
satisfactory part of the whole design; it is much 
quieter in tone, and reminds one more of Italian 
Renaissance. 

The modelling of the Doric columns, the 
entablature over, and the small circular ]unette 


architecture of its own—like the Mexican, for 
example. 

It is entirely white in colour. The external 
walls are formed in pan-de-bois (brick nog 
walling), on which the plaster of Paris is placed. 


Yrezacla Interior N° 76 


TiGster decoration, windows over this, are executed with as much 
care and delicacy as anything in the Exposition, 
A. darhoad etc and the whole of this interior is so refined in 


feeling that it seems a pity that it is all to be 
pulled down at the close of the Exposition. It 
is one of the best examples of the temporary 
pan-de-bois and plaster of Paris type, no iron- 
work being used. 


_——— OE? 
CHIPS. 


The second annual report of the South Wales Art 
Society, just issued, is of a satisfactory character, and 
speaks ot steady progress in membership and influ- 
ence, of increase of members, and of a balance on 
the right side in the banking account. The third 
annual exhibition will be held at the Public Hall, 
Cardiff, opening on November 15th. 


The local board of St. George, next Bristol, have 
elected Mr. T. L. Lewis, of Islington, as surveyor, 
‘in succession to Mr. Cloutman, at a salary of £175 
per annum. 


The opening of Pers verance Mill, a new cloth 
factory, built at Woodhouse Carr, Leeds, for Mr. 
Peter Laycock, was celebrated on Saturday night. 
The new mill will necessitate the employment of 
about 200 more hands. The building, which is of 
brick, consists of five floors and contains 120 looms. 
The total floor space is 3,000sq.yds. Mr. W.S. 
Braithwaite was the architect. 


Kinbuck Tunnel, about a mile to the north of 
Dunblane, on the Caledonian Railway, will soon 
cease to exist. More than a year ago a large staff 
of men under Mr, A. H. Boyle, contractor, com- 
menced to convert the tunnel into an open cutting. 
The soil above the tunnel has all been removed, 
leaving bare the outside of the arch. Adjoining 
the operations was a large wet moss, into which 
the soil has been put, raising the surface to the 
level of the surrounding land and reclaiming several 
acres which previously were useless. 


The Prince Regent of Bavaria has conferred the 
Royal Professorship upon Mr. Hubert Herkomer, 
R.A., who was born in Bavaria, and for some time 
pursued his art studies in Munich. 


The dome of ogee shape, the heavy ornamenta- 
tion over the entrance and over the windows 
(executed in ‘‘staff’’), and the balustrading 
over the cornice, remind one of the palaces and 
buildings of Granada and Seville. 

The aisle portion is in exposed wood framing 
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EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
HALL AND OFFICES, BEVERLEY. 


TursE buildings are about to be erected in Cross- 
street, Beverley, on the site of the old Mechanics’ 
Institute, and provide on the ground floor a suite 
of offices for the Clerk to the County Council, a 
large strong room for the county records, and 
four offices for the officials. The entrance is 
centrally situated in the principal front with a 
portico, and leads into a spacious corridor having 
immediately on the right side a large committee- 
room. The principal staircase will be constructed 
of oak with a handsome balustrade of fine-grained 
wainscot and Hungarian walnut. The staircase 
for the public is of stone throughout. The 
council chamber is placed upon the first floor ; 
it is semicircular in its arrangement, and the size 
is 56ft. by 36ft., with deeply recessed windows 
and fireplaces; the whole of the fittings are of 
oak, and the ceilings and walls are relieved with 
enriched panels and pilasters. Upon the same 
floor a large committee-room is provided, and on 
each side of the landing are members’ room, 
retiring room, &. The gallery for the public 
will be upon the second floor, and access to it is 
obtained by a side entrance opening into the 
register square. The design provides for an 
extension if at any future time increased office 
accommodation should be required. ‘The style of 
the building is Renaissance, and it is to be erected 
with red brick and stone dressings, at an esti- 
mated cost of £4,500, from the designs of Messrs. 
Smith and Brodrick, of Hull, architects. 


SOUTH LEIGH CHURCH AND THE PRIORY CHAPEL, 
BURFORD, OXON. 


Wuen the Architectural Association excursion 
party last month visited Stanton Harcourt and 
Witney they were within a mile or so of South 
Leigh Church, one of the most interesting 
buildings of its kind in the county of Oxford— 
indeed, we may say in England, because of the 
curious Medizeval paintings with which its walls 
are decorated. We give a photographic view of 
the east wall of the nave looking into the chancel, 
with the large mural representation of the Day 
of the Resurrection over the arch. Many of the 
figures in these pictures, which extend round the 
nave, are very curious and grotesque, but they 
are conceived in a devotional spirit throughout, 
though a love of fun is conspicuous notwith- 
standing. About 18 years ago the church was 
very carefully restored, and the architect, Mr. 
Clapton Rolfe, of Oxford, at considerable personal 
trouble, reclaimed these decorations from the 
incrustations of whitewash, the result of many 
years’ coatings, and with the aid of Messrs. 
Gibbs and Moore, of Great Russell-street, has 
renovated, and, where necessary, renewed, the 
pictures. The dado decorations are in good 
taste, and are modern. The screen and altar 
were added by Mr. Rolfe, and -will be found 


‘Council. 
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illustrated in detail in the Burtprve News for 
April 25, 1873. The Priory Chapel at Burford 
will be found fully described in the Bur~p1neG 
News for Aug. 8th last, when we gave a plan of 
it, and a view of the exterior of the church was 
also given. The photograph printed to-day 
shows the altar and reredos of the chapel, as 
restored by the late George Edmund Street, R.A. 


A CROSIER FROM THE R.A. 


Tux crosier is of silver-gilt with ivory staff, and 
the crook and knops jewelled and enriched with 
translucent enamels. The subject in the crook 
is Our Lord in Glory, and on the reverse Our 
Lord’s Charge to St. Peter, surrounded by the 
Apostles ; in the niches are the donor and certain 
of the bishops of the see with the tutelar saint 
of the diocese. ‘The design was made by Messrs. 
Saul and R. B. North, of South Kensington. 


The drawing from which our plate is taken was, 


shown at the Royal Academy this year. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY’S OFFICES, 
GLASGOW. 


Turs structure, at the corner of West Regent- 
street and Renfield-street, is built of Corsehill 
stone and red Ruabon bricks, with red granite 
substructure, emery polished. The company’s 
offices are at the corner of the two streets, and 
are lined with Burmantofts faience, the ceilings 
being of the same material supported by ribs of 
walnut. The rest of the building is arranged for 
shops and suites of offices, the former facing 
Renfield-street and the latter entered from West 
Regent-street. Many of the offices look into a 
spacious internal court, faced with glazed brick- 
work and buff terracotta. The building is fire- 
proof throughout, and externally its warm colour 
contrasts not unpleasantly with the somewhat 
sombre tone which the atmosphere of Glasgow 
soon imparts to its excellent masonry. 


TIMBER HOUSES IN AMERICA. 


Tus sheet of working drawings is practically 
self-explanatory, with plans, elevations, a 
section, and a perspective view. The arrange- 
ment adopted in the designing of these houses, 
though based on the requirements of American 
dwellings, aims at securing the utmost accommo- 
dation within the restricted limits of the plan. 
This is based on the square with a view to cheap- 
ness. The walls are entirely of timber-framing 
and weather-boarding, save in the central part 
from which the fireplaces are carried up. The 
basement walls are of stone, and being built 
some few feet above the ground line to the level 
of the ground floor, form a plinth all round the 
house. The roofs are tiled, and the woodwork 
is painted white. Other houses, also by the 
same architect for the same proprietor, have on 
previous occasions been illustrated in our pages. 
This building contains a roomy hall, two sitting- 
rooms, and a kitchen, with offices and back stair- 
case to the basement ; four bedrooms on the first 
floor, and four attics above. The flues are 
erouped in one chimney stack. With the 
heating apparatus, in which hard coal is used, 
in the basement, no open fireplaces are required 
in the bedrooms. In a timber-built house the 
minimum number of grates is desirable on account 
of risks from fire. Mr. Maurice B. Adams, 
F.R.1.B.A., is the architect. 


ENTRANCE LODGES, CLAYBURY ASYLUM. 


Tuuse lodges form the chief entrance to the 
vast pile of buildings now erecting at Wood- 
ford, in Essex, as a fourth asylum for the 
old county of Middlesex by the London County 
Mr. G. T. Hine, of Nottingham, is 
the architect.. The lodges were built by Messrs. 
Higgs and Hill. Mr. H. Lovatt, of Wolver- 
hampton, is erecting the asylum itself, and Mr. 
Gabbutt, of Liverpool, put in the foundations, 
which, with the walls, boundary, fencing, lodges, 
and gateways, cost £50,000. The contract for 
the asylum is about £340,000 besides. 


OLD FRENCH BOUDOIR FURNITURE. 


Tux little Secrétaire of Kingwood marquetry is 
a beautiful specimen of the best period. It 
is mounted in ormolu, and decorated with Sévres 
plaques, the falling front, inclosing drawers, 
is inlaid with a Sévres panel, painted with a 
pastoral group. This elegant piece of furniture, 
whose value might be reckoned in hundreds of 
pounds, stands only 8ft. 9in. high, the length being 
1ft. 6lin., and depth llin. The escritoir, besides 
being made by one of the most skilful of French 
artists, Riesener—or possibly his master Olben— 
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has over and above its especial merit as a work 
of art, a deep interest attaching to it, for it is 
said to have been made for Marie Antoinette. 
Riesener, who was born about 1730, was fre- 
quently employed by the unfortunate Queen, 
and some ;pieces of furniture which he made 
for her are known to be in existence. David 
Roentgen (commonly known as David) did the 
chased ormolu work with which it was orna- 
mented. The escritoire is made of tulip-wood, 
inlaid with flowers and trophies, &c., in plain or 
tinted wood. ‘The whole of the contour is curved, 
this greatly adding to the difficulties of its pro- 
duction, and lending also a certain feminine air 
of softness to its’ appearance. The falling front 
is cylindrical, and incloses drawers with inlaid 
fronts; beneath this.is a shelf made to slide in and 
out. The large drawer, shown open in the 
sketch, is made with three compartments, having 
inlaid lids, the central one opening back to form 
a mirror, and all are fitted with the requisites of 
the toilet. The height is 3ft. din, and the 
width 2ft. Gin. Both pieces of furniture form 
part of the the valuable collection bequeathed to 
the nation by the late Mr. John Jones, 
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CHIPS. 


An equestrian statue of the late King Victor 
Emmanuel, which has been erected in the new 
quarter in the centre of Florence, was unveiled on 
Saturday in the presence of the Royal family. The 
statue is the work of the sculptor Zocchi. 


An organ was used for the first time in Troqueer 
Church, Dumfriesshire, on Sunday. The instru- 
ment was built by Messrs. Forster and Andrews, 
Hull. The whole of the Established Churches of 
Dumfries and Maxwellton now employ instru- 
mental aid in the service of praise. 


The surveyor to the Local Board of Hunsworth 
has been missing since the llth inst. At the last: 
meeting of the local board a letter was read from 
the assistant local auditor (Mr. H. McRich), com- 
plaining that a new book had been substituted by 
the surveyor for the old one, although the latter 
was not filled. The surveyor had told him that 
whilst making out his accounts on the 16th August 
he had upset an oil lamp he was using, and the 
result had been that the whole of the book had 
been burned, with the exception of the stamp given. 
by Mr. J. L. Adams at the last audit. When he 
disappeared Harker had just received an advance 
of £28. Harker had received notice to appear 
before the board to explain matters on the day that 
he disappeared. The board have placed the affair 
in the hands of the police. 


The death is announced, at the age of $4 years, 
of Mr. George Cousin, formerly in extensive practice 
in Hdinburgh as an ordained surveyor. For many 
years he was a member of the city council, and 
took a prominent part in all the questions which 
came up for discussion, specially the City Improve= 
ment Scheme, with which the name of his brother, 
the late Mr. David Cousin, then city architect, is 
associated, as also the various schemes for the water 
supply of the city. 


The new premises of the Iron Shipbuilders” 
Society at 
opened on Monday. Mr. B. Barton was the con- 
tractor. 


The Ipswich Town Council considered at their 
last meeting a letter from Mr. Felix T. Cobbol@ 
offering as a free gift a valuable corner site in St. 
Clement’s, Fore-street, lately occupied as a whole= 
sale druggists’ warehouse, as a_ site for proposed 
baths for the district. Mr. Cobbold offered to 
supplement this gift by £1,000 towards the esti- 
mated cost of alterations, with a further sum of 
£200 if Mr. T. W. Cotman, of Ipswich, be appointed 
as architect, and another £100 if Mr. Gurlin be 
chosen as builder. It was unanimously agree 
accept the gifts, and to appoint Mr. Cotman as 
architect ; but under the Corporations Act the towm 
council were advised that they could not appoint a. 
builder without competition. 


The new Roman Catholic Church of the Holy 
Rood, in Market-street, Watford, was opened on 
Tuesday week. It is a cruciform edifice, consisting 
of chancel, transepts, aisles, and nave, with @ 
turret on either side of the junction of the chancel 
and transepts. The style is Late Decorated, and 
the materials are local flints and tiles, with freestone 
dressings. Chairs for 500 persons are provided. 
Mr. G. F. Bentley is the architect, and the builders 
are Messrs. Thomas Turner and Co., Watford. 


The parish church of Buckland All Saints, near 
Sidmouth, has been reopened after restoration. 
porch and a vestry have been added, the floorig 
and seating renewed, new windows fixed (the east 
window being a special gift), and various other 
improvements have been effected. The work has 
been done by Messrs. Farr and Sons, builders, of 
West Alvington. > Oe 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


R. EDWARD J. POYNTER, B.A., 
writes to the Times of the 23rd, in the 
matter of the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments in Egypt. His letter and suggestions are 
contributions to a discussion on the acts of 
yandalism and wanton destruction that have 
been largely committed in the country of length 
without (much) breadth, during the time of the 
British control. Mr. Loftie and Mr. Petrie had 
already written on the subject, showing the 
losses that have been sustained in the way of 
damage to temples and tombs along the banks of 
the Nile. According to the accounts of these 
gentlemen, there is much to regret in this way. 
Damage ‘‘by tempest and accidental fire,’’ as 
the lawyers have it, even extended over cen- 
turies, accounts nothing, apparently, when com- 
pared with the havoc wrought by virtue of the 
unscrupulous manners and customs of the 
demoralised ‘‘Fellah’’ and the vandalism of 
tourists, personally conducted or otherwise— 
most probably the former—as the men who 
wander about Egypt in search of the archxo- 
logically interesting, accompanied only by a 
dragoman, are of a stamp not given to cockney 
pettinesses. 


It is unpleasant to be told that the vandalism 
and destruction have been coincident with the 
British occupation. It is little to the national 
credit. Centuries of ordinary decay, say the 
writers personally acquainted with the antiquities 
of Egypt, count nothing beside the havoc of the 
past year or so. The direct cause of this seems 
hard to explain, unless it be that since English 
soldiers have been established at Cairo, tourists 
have had more confidence in grubbing about the 
deep, sunless recesses, and silent, out-of-the-way 
galleries, of pyramid, tomb, and temple. A 
badly-founded confidence this, one would think, 
remembering the slaughter of the people of 
Egypt struggling against a grinding taxation, 
the memory of which must yet rankle in the 
native breast; and it would seem reasonable to 
suppose that travellers contemporary with the 
authors of ‘‘Héthen’’ and ‘‘The Crescent and 
the Cross,’’ would have been received with more 
good-fellowship than post-Kassassin and Tel-el- 
Kebir tourists. Anyhow, the reports of acts of 
vandalism increased so largely during the last 
year or so, point to an increase in the number of 
curious sightseers; and, indirectly, the same 
cause may lie at the bottom of the destruction 
and spoliation of antiquities by the natives, who 
could sell their ill-gotten trophies and spoils for 
much gold. 


The suggestion thrown out by Mr. Poynter, 
as hon. sec. to the Society for the Protection of 
the Monuments of Ancient Egypt, is that there 
should be appointed an official whose duty it 
should be to supervise the various antiquities, 
and control the present and appoint new, custo- 
dians, to the old buildings and ruins. The 
arrangements at present in yogue for the guard- 
ing of temples and tombs are remarkable only for 
their inadequacy. The central authority, if so it 
may be described, is wholly ineffective, and local 
representatives are open to bribery. A properly 
qualified and energetic official of the nature 
suggested by Mr. Poynter would be able to 
organise a real protection against the wanton 
destruction and acts of vandalism. Unfortu- 
nately there seems to be a very considerable 
amount of difficulty in the way. The 8.P.M.A.E. 
have done their best for some time past, but have 
received little or no encouragement either from 
the English Government or from the Franco- 
Egyptian Museum. As an architect, one can 


understand the difficulty. Itis hard enough to 


: 
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awaken in the public mind any sympathy with 
schemes for the protection and reparation of 
antiquities in this country ; abroad the difficulty 
is four-fold. Asa rule, funds are hard to raise ; 
but in the present case the chief difficulty seems 
more to do with lack of inclination out in Egypt 
itself. Until this is overcome Mr. Poynter and 
his friends will make little headway. With 
their endeavours we all however heartily 
Sympathise, and hope that in the near future 
ey may be covered with the fullest success. 


Some details of the recent regrettable fire at 
the Alhambra have been furnished by Mr. Henry 
Stainer, British Vice-Consul at Granada, who 
was awakened from his slumbers on the night of 
the 21st inst. by the general flurry and bustle 
attending the conflagration. Mr. Stainer says 


that when he entered the palace about midnight 
the nature and vehemence of the fire was such 
that the building seemed doomed to complete 
destruction. The flames appeared in three places 
at a time, leading to the general supposition that 
a dastardly act of incendiarism had been com- 
mitted, and causing a chorus of indignant decla- 
mation from the assembled people. All Madrid 
and his wife seems to have been present, and 
numbers assisted in the work of staying the 
ravages of the flames. By two o’clock the fire 
was localised to the Court of Alberca and the 
Salla de la Barca, the flames being prevented 
from spreading to the Court of the Lions and 
Hall of the Ambassadors by prompt cutting 
away of roofs. At five o'clock the fire was 
smouldering only, and all danger of further 
destruction at an end. Neither does the damage 
appear to be quite so extensive as we supposed 
last week. The roof of the Salla de la Barca has 
been entirely burnt ; but, although the colouring 
is ‘‘disfigured’’—Mr. Stainer doubtless uses a 
rather mild term—the walls remain intact. ‘The 
gallery at one end of the Court of Alberca is 
destroyed ; but this, excepting some rooms on one 
side of the Court, comprises, apparently the 
whole of the damage. The fortunate possessors 
of one of the more elaborate works on the 
Alhambra may, therefore, refer to their pages, 
and ascertain the extent, on plan, of the damage. 
I did think it might be worth while to run in to 
the Museum library, and refer myself; but on 
second thoughts felt sure that ‘‘ Jones’’ would 
be at a high premium, and architects and artists 
crushing in numbers the approaches to the dome. 
Not having my weather-beaten A.A. Soirée hat 
in readiness, I judged it wise to stay away. 


According to Mr. Stainer, what has been burnt 
can be all restored except the ceiling of the Salla 
de la Barca and the colouring of the walls, which 
is much like saying that having lost a sovereign, 
one had found it again, except nineteen-and-six- 
pence—for the beauty of the Alhambra is in its 
colouring. Without that it loses its meaning, 
and the architecture proper becomes a mere frame- 
work or skeleton. If the colouring is destroyed 
it would be vain to restore the marble, wood, or 
plaster that had been dignified by its presence, 
and one can well imagine that given a knowledge 


of the colours employed, some register of which 


Owen Jones has doubtless made, it is yet hopeless 
to give even an approach to the effect produced 
by the Moorish decorators, by the most careful 
restorations. Ancient Saracenic colouring may 
safely be classed among the lost arts. Writers 
have sought to elucidate the principles upon 
which the designers of Saracenic ornamentation 
and colouring worked ; but if the result of their 
teaching are to be found in modern attempts, it 
has certainly been misdirected labour. We know 
that there are many things that a man can do and 
yet not be able to imbue others with the feelings 
and appreciations fitting them for similar work ; 
in this way it may be that Jones, after all his 
study and with his love of Eastern colouring, 
acquired power to do, see, and feel what it was 
impossible to teach. 


All honour to the Rev. F. W. Ragg, M.A., the 
vicar of Marsworth, near Tring! In the year 
1880, Mr. Ragg was appointed to the vicarage, 
and found the church in a very unsound state. 
With about £200 subscribed towards the restora- 
tion, the worthy vicar set to work himself as an 
ordinary mason, and with the aid of one professional 
stonemason and a few farm-labourers who volun- 
tarily assisted, he restored the windows, took 
down the dangerous buttresses and rebuilt them, 
made good the south wall, and, with the aid of a 
carpenter, raised the roof of the nave. Having 
no funds left to pay the mason and carpenter for 
further services, he continued his good work, 
completing the buttresses and walls, building a 
parapet, refacing the tower, cutting and erecting 
a chancel arch, &c. After an attack of rheumatic 
fever, due to exposure when working, the vicar 
continued his work. Now, some may exclaim 
that this energetic clergyman was spoiling the 
church, the property of the nation, &c.; but I 
see nothing but what is admirable in Mr. Ragg’s 
work. ‘The church will noé be cursed with 5 per 
cent., and not a little poetry will be in its new 
stones. We may rest assured that nothing 
except the absolutely essential was done in this 
novel restoration. The job-making, which I 
make bold to declare frequently takes place in 
connection with restorations by the profession— 
to its lasting disgrace—was absent. In its place 


we have a vicar who, for the love and interest of 
his work, patiently, and labouring with his own 
hands, repairs and restores stone by stone. If in 
any part the slight innovations be open to 
criticism, I would despise the man who criticises 
under such circumstances. And there is no actual 
need to suppose that the work was other than 
strictly architectural. Mr. Ragg, doubtless, 
had advice and assistance from some friendly 
architect, voluntarily, as from the labourers. He 
could certainly have commanded such assistance 
from scores of competent, benevolent men. 


If only other vicars of ‘old village churches 
would follow Mr. Ragg’s noble example, and 
thus work to the glory of God and the dignity 
of man, it would be well. We should see fewer 
old buildings tumbling into ruinous disrepair, on 
the one hand, and sleek, harsh, and over- 
restored on the other. Such works would always 
be carried out in the true spirit ; nothing would 
be done but what was absolutely necessary for 
the good repair of the building. Every clergy- 
man of the Church of England haying an old 
unrestored village church going to decay for 
want of funds, may not have the ability for 
work such as that undertaken by the vicar of 
Marsworth ; but there must be several just fitted 
for the task. And if fitted for the work, and 
having a liking for practical building, as very 
many gentlemen have, the leisurely repair of a 
small village church, on Mr. Ragg’s plan, 
with such assistance as can be afforded, and, 


in the long summer evenings, voluntary 
assistance from good souls in the parish, 
cannot but be a labour of love and 


delight to those engaged. It would save some 
of our beautiful English village churches, out of 
the few that remain undestroyed, from being 
made ‘‘jobs.’? The occasional crude piece of 
work, that might be expected here and there, 
would be far less objectionable than the masses 
of new masonry, &c., put in in place of old work 
that should have been repaired stone by stone. 
In the stead of a contractor scheming to make 
the job pay, and an architect with a money 
interest, would be labourers working at a fair 
wage with those who could afford voluntary 
labour, and instead of a ;‘‘job,’’ would result a 
piece of handiwork imbued with all the poetry of 
church-work of the Middle Ages. GotH. 
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CHIPS. 


In Carlisle Consistory Court a faculty has been 
granted to enable the vicar and churchwardens of 
Casterton to make extensive repairs and alterations 
in the parish church. The roof is to be renewed, 
the floor relaid at different levels, the church re- 
seated, and new pulpit, reading-desk, and commu- 
nion table provided. The organ-chamber will be 
enlarged, and a new organ erected. The church 
will be lighted with gas, and the windows will be 
reglazed. 


Extensive additions are about to be made to the 
workhouse in Oxford-road, Reading, from plans by 
Messrs. Charles Smith and Son of that town. The 
works have been let by the guardians in two con- 
tracts, the chief one, that for a new hospital, having 
been taken by Messrs. Higgs and Sons at £7,100, 
and that for the remainder of the work, including 
entrance block, receiving wards, and vagrants, 
having been taken by Mr. Lewis at £3,373. 


The Queen’s Hotel in St. Mary-street, Cardiff, is 
about to be rebuilt from designs by Mr. J. P. Jones. 
The new structure, which is estimated to cost be- 
tween £12,000 and £14,000, will be Renaissance in 
style, four stories in height, in addition to attics in 
the lofty roofs, and Massard pavilions to two chief 
angies ; the facing materials will be red bricks, with 
terracotta for dessings. 


Mr. W. H. Thorp, architect, Leeds, has been 
commissioned to prepare plans for the new medical 
department of the Yorkshire College, which is 
about to be erected on the site acquired near the 
General Infirmary at Leeds. Accommodation is to 
be provided for about 400 students, and it is intended 
that it shall be one of the best equipped institutions 
of the kind in the country. With that purpose in 
view, Mr. Thorp is at present visiting the Medical 
Schools of Newcastle, Edinburgh, Cambridge, and 
London. 


The Bristol town council having applied to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
£30,000 for the extension of the lunatic asylum at 
Stapleton, Mr. J. Thornhill Harrison, M.Inst.C.E., 
held an inquiry at the Council House on Friday 
into the matter. Mr. Oatley, of the firm of Crisp 
and Oatley, the architects of the new buildings, 
produced and explained the plans, which have been 
approved by the Home Office. 
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THE KNIGHTSBRIDGE IMPROVEMENT. 


HIS week the long-talked-of scheme for the 
improvement of the high road at Knights- 
bridge has reached such an advanced stage of 
agreement between the vestries of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, and St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, as to render the plan fit for realisation at 
no very distant date ; indeed, so faras we can see, 
there is no reason why it should not be carried out 
during the coming year. The cost is estimated 
at £32,067, of which sum St. George’s Vestry, 
at their meeting on Tuesday last, unanimously 
agreed to contribute £8,000, as required by the 
London County Council. The property which 
will be partly removed extends from William- 
street, where the Great Northern Railway 
office stands, to Wilton - place, near the 
Alexander Hotel. The ground landlords are 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who have 
afforded every facility for the development 
of the plan, and inasmuch as the leases are 
all about to terminate, none of the tenants can 
claim compensation. They will, however, be 
enabled to renew their leases on easy terms 
on the new frontages. The local authori- 
ties will obtain a certain recoupment by the 
erection of better frontages, and in so far as the 
public is concerned the improvement will be of 
the greatest advantage. The roadway, which at 
this point is now exceedingly narrow, will be 
made at least 70ft. wide throughout, thus afford- 
ing relief to the chronic state of congested traffic 
at Albert Gate, which has of late years become 
exceedingly inconvenient, in front of the French 
Embassy, owing to the increasing demand 
for property in this neighbourhood, followed by 
extensive rebuilding. This thoroughfare is, in 
point of fact, one of the only two direct roads 
out of London westward, and at St. George’s- 
place, Knightsbridge, this great highway is 
really narrowed to the proportions of a by-street 
at present. Its limited proportions are rendered 
all the more conspicuous by the erection of the 
immense block of mansions, in flats, at Albert 
Gate, rising up like a Tower of Babel in the 
midst. Already the old cab-stand next Hum- 
phreys’s well-known corner at the top of 
Sloane-street has been removed, and other 
improvements are about to be carried out 
by private enterprise. The desirability of 
making this public alteration a thorough 
success is acknowledged, of course; but unless a 
portion at least of the old buildings on the Hyde 
Park side of the road are set back, the improve- 
ment will scarcely deserve the character of com- 
pleteness. Looking at it only from a commercial 
standpoint, such an extension of the present 
proposal could be made to pay, for the existing 
property at this point is quite unworthy of so 
important a position, and requires rebuilding. 
The price, too, just obtained for the land further 
along, at the junction of the Brompton and 
Knightsbridge-roads, of £4 a foot, is sufficient 
evidence of the value of property in this neigh- 
bourhood for building purposes. A reference 
to the map will at once show that a slice 
requires taking off from ‘Trinity Episcopal 
chapel to the shops which adjoin the park-rail- 
ings, and thus a clean sweep might easily be 
obtained right away from Piccadilly to High- 
street, Kensington, past the Barracks, the Albert 
Gate Mansicns, and Humphreys’s Hall, at once 
affording ample space and avoiding the present 
ugly corner. There is one other urgent improve- 
ment of a minor kind which certainly needs 
attention, and it is the suppression of some of 
the many names which do duty along this great 
road. ‘Thus, from the Wellington Statue we 
have at present St. George’s-place, Lowndes- 
terrace, and Middle-row, all occurring one after 
the other, besides the portion of the road known 
as Albert-gate; after this the High-road, 
Knightsbridge, commences. ‘‘ Knightbridge- 
road’’ throughout would answer every purpose, 
and be far less confusing. We commend this 
suggestion to the vestry. 


AN EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A sete: is now on view, at the Royal Archi- 

tectural Museum, in Tufton-street, West- 
minster, a collection of architectural photographs, 
chiefly from Oxfordshire, by Mr. John L. Robinson, 
A.R.H.A., architect, of Dublin, which will well 
repay a visit. The views were taken during the 
recent excursion of the London Architectural 
Association, on the trip which the members of 


that Society made to Oxford and the neighbour- 
hood last month. They include not afew pictures 
from the city and colleges of Oxford itself, and 
some, at least, of these illustrate parts of the 
University buildings not generally familiar, and 
certainly seldom photographed, notwithstanding 
the fact that other amateur camera artists are 
constantly engaged in the colleges and their 
precincts securing views for their folios. The 
specimens in the present exhibition are taken 
necessarily from an architect’s point of view, 
showing the buildings, in the majority of cases, 
either for some special piece of detail, or, at least, 
on account of a particular grouping, as charac- 
teristic of the type of design under study. 
Taking these studies in the ‘order in which they 
are arranged in the hall, we note at starting two 
views looking up ‘‘ The High,’’ at Oxford, and 
giving Mr. T. G. Jackson’s admirable new school 
and college buildings on the right and left of that 
classicalthoroughfare. The old timber-house facing 
‘‘The Mitre,’’ also in the same street, occupies 
picture 2, and on either side are interiors of 
Christ Church Cathedral, that of the choir, 
showing Wolsey’s elaborate groining, being 
specially interesting. Magdalen College supplies 
the subjects for some first-rate views, in which 
the great tower naturally forms a conspicuous 
object, with its beautiful belfry. Merton College 
Chapel also has a grand square tower, once part 
of an important parish church, which shows 
well in print No. 12. New College Chapel has a 
vast interior ; but the altar screen greatly needs 
the missing twenty-six statues to fill the remain- 
ing empty niches. Already twenty-four of the 
upper niches are occupied, including the crucifix 
in the centre, and their effect, so far as they go, 
is very good indeed. An exterior of this chapel 
is given on plate 11 looking over the remains of 
part of the city walls, now surrounded by the 
garden of New College. Merton College Library 
is one of the most interesting of its kind in 
Oxford, and the fittings are particularly so. 
Mr. Robinson, in photograph 13, gives a very 
good idea of their detail. Wadham College 
figures next, and then follow general street views 
of the ‘‘Broad,’’ MRadcliffe-street, with’ St. 
Mary’s spire in the distance, and All Saints’ 
campanile, lately restored, as seen from the 
north. Iffley Church occupies prints 18 and 19, 
the second view giving a good idea of its boldly- 
treated Harly Norman ornamentation, for which 
the building is so justly famous. The figures in 
these views give scale and add interest to them. 
Few buildings seen in this collection are more 
interesting than the series of structures which 
form the Grammar School, Hospital, and Church 
at Ewelme. No. 22 gives the courtyard of the 
Almshouses, and 21 shows the Church on the 
north side. The smaller plates 86 to 95 are 
devoted to other parts of these buildings, in- 
cluding two excellent detail prints of the grand 
and beautiful tomb, with its perfect statuary, in 
the ancient south chapel of Ewelme Church. 
Dorchester Abbey Church and Stanton Harcourt 
make famous material for some of Mr. Robin- 
son’s silver-print pictures, and right well has he 
managed to depict these celebrated buildings. 
The group from the latter place, including Pope’s 
Tower (No. 24), is an instance worthy of refer- 
ence. The ancient kitchen there comes well in 
print (25). Witney great parish church, with 
the graceful central spire which forms a land- 
mark for miles, occupies the cards which follow 
the last named, and then we have a capital in- 
terior of Minster Lovel Church, showing how the 


‘tower is carried on piers within the walls of the 


main structure. Mr. J. L. Pearson’s new pulpit 
and reredos are to be seen in the same view. The 
view of the inside of Burford Church is too dark 
to do it justice, and the views taken by Mr. 
Robinson in 1885, after the Banbury excursion, 
were much more satisfactory of this beautiful 
building. We give a view of the Priory Chapel 
in the same church in to-day’s Burtpinc News, 
from a photograph done this summer by Mr. 
Ellis. Kidlington Church comes in picture 35, 
and the next three views are devoted with good 
purpose to Water Haton Manor House, where 
Mr. Robinson photographed the excursion party, 
a feature being made of the ‘‘Order of the 
Garter’’ shown on that occasion. It is unfor- 
tunate that no good views of the chapel at this 
place seem to have been obtained. The screen 
inside is a particularly interesting example of 
refined Jacobean woodwork. Asthall, Minster 
Lovel, and Burford Priory all supply nice sub- 
jects for the prints which come next, including a 
group of the excursionistsat Burford anda pleasing 


street view of the village of Kidlington with the 
elegant spire of the church in the background. 

There are about 150 photographs in this exhibi- 

tion, so that we cannot mention all, even by 
name, much less give particulars of many of 
them. None interest us more than the small 
views which the artist gives of St. John’s 

College, Oxford, showing Inigo Jones’ admirable 
and refined buildings in the second quadrangle. 

Mr. Phené Spiers’ drawing of the doorway 
leading to the gardens from this building, pub- 

lished in our pages for August 29th last, will 

give the reader a capital idea of the detail of the 

work which the photographs under notice dis- 

play. As we have already said, there is no 

better Renaissance work in Oxford than this 
quadrangle. Quartermaster Wellard, in plate 

55, gives an additional feature of a personal 

character, which the excursionists will value. 

St. John’s College Hall is given by the photo- 

graph 57, andthe garden front in 58. Wren’s 

“Tom Tower’’ and Queen’s College figure in 
subsequent views. The Mitre Hotel occupies 

print 71, and the Bodleian Library No. 65. 

Those who want a good set of photographs of 

the Jesse window, and other parts of Dorchester 

Abbey, will find them in Nos. 75 to 85, in- 

cluding the cross in the churchyard there, and 

the Norman leaden font in the south aisle of, the 

abbey church. Coggs Church figures in plate 

103, and 108 of Asthall, seen over the Windrush, 
is one of the most delightful pictures in the col- 

lection. It isjust the subject for a good archi- 

tectural water-colour. Stanton Harcourt, viewed 

from above the fish-ponds, in No. 96, is another 

like example. Woodstock Church is shown, but 

does not make a pretty picture. The concluding 

prints are occupied with some beautiful photo- 

graphs from Evesham, showing the world- 

famed tower there, and some of the old plaster 
houses in the streets; others from Broadway, 

Worcestershire, and more prints still from 
Stratford - on - Avon, including the Memorial 

Theatre and Shakespeare’s Birthplace. The 
exhibition is open free all day till Friday in next 
week, October 8rd. 
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A PATENT HYDRAULIC CALCULATING 
RULE. 


R. W. F. Stanley, the well-known instru- 
ment maker, of Great Turnstile, Holborn, 
W.C., has sent us a patent hydraulic calculating 
rule invented by Mr. Arthur Honeysett, C.H., 
an ingenious application of the slide-rule. The 
rule is made of boxwood, highly polished, and 
graduated with great nicety about 16in. long and 
2in. broad. From a general examination of this 
rule, it appears to us to be a very useful instru- 
ment, as it will greatly facilitate the labours of 
the engineer in calculating the velocities and 
discharge of his sewers and pipes. The rule 
is constructed according to Bazin’s formula 


v= iio where » = velocity in feet per 

a 
second, R = the hydraulic mean depth, s = 
distance in which the fall is unity, and K = co- 


, the values of 
aly + x) 
and y varying according to the nature of the 
channel. Eight scales are marked on the rule, 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and H, the four last ones 
being made to correspond to the four classes of 
the coefficients, according to the nature of the 
channel, the first class being for cement or smooth 
pipes, the second class for brick or ashlar, the 
third for rubble masonry, and the fourth for 
earth, river courses. By a sliding index the 
figure (marked 100) is brought opposite the value 
of the hydraulic mean depth on one of the lower 
scales corresponding to the nature of channel, 
then on another scale (marked D) will be found 
the velocities in feet per second due to the inclina- 
tions given on the slide, which comprise falls from 
lin6to 1 in 2,000, though inclinations flatter 
than the last can be obtained. ‘To aid in adjust- 
ing the sliding index over the lower scales, a 
piece of talc marked with a line slides over the 
rule. By another adjustment of the slide the 
quantity discharged can be found. Scale A gives 
the square root of the fifth powers of values, by 
means of which the diameter of a pipe to dis- 
charge a given quantity can be found. Other 
tables at the back of the rule enable the engineer 
to find the area and hydraulic mean depth of 
segments of circular and oval conduits. All that 
is needed are a few examples of its application to 
make the rule intelligible. For sanitary and 


efficient of the value 
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‘hydraulic engineers and contractors, Mr. Honey- 
Sett’s rule is especially valuable, as it will solve 
for them many complex calculations, and enable 
them to obtain results without the expenditure 
of unnecessary labour and time. 


we | 
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CONGRESBURY CHURCH, 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


if the letterpress accompanying the sheet of 
sketches of the above church, which appeared 
on the 5th inst., reference is made to the interest- 
ing piscina. Of this feature I send a drawing 
which may prove acceptable to some of our 
readers. ‘The piscina is situated, as usual, in the 
South wall of the chancel, and bears evidence of 

the all-pervading whitewash. 

Hy. Dare Bryan. 
24, College-green, Bristol. 


MR. ALLAN-FRASER, 
Hon.R.S.A. 


M R. PATRICK ALLAN-FRASER, Hon. 
i ~ R.S.A., of Hospitalfield, near Arbroath, 


THE LATE 


' died on the 18th inst., aged 77 years. As Mr. 
_ Allan, he acquired some position as a por- 


i 


_traitist and a painter of interiors, and also prac- 
_tised as an architect, one of his works being the 
mortuary chapel in Arbroath cemetery, but after 
8 marriage with the heiress of the Frasers of 
Hospitalfield, he ceased to practise either art. 
He was an honorary member of the Royal 
Scottish Academy and President of the British 
Academy of the Fine Arts in Rome, an institu- 
tion which he had been instrumental in esta- 
Dlishing. 
By his will Mr. Allan-Fraser has left the whole 
of his estates in Scotland, comprising properties 
in Forfarshire and Perthshire, in trust—(1) for 
the assistance and encouragement of young men 
‘Tot having sufficient means of their own who 
should be desirous of following out one or more 


of the professions of painting, sculpture, carving 


i wood, architecture, and engraving; and (2) to 
Provide for the maintenance and support of aged 


or infirm professional men, being painters, 
sculptors, and literary men. For the carrying 
out of the first purpose of the trust, the deed 
provides that thirty young men shall be comfort- 
ably lodged, boarded, and clothed in the house 
of Hospitalfield. The age of applicants for 
admission is to be between 16 and 18, anda 
test is specified in order to satisfy the trustees 
of every applicant’s fitness for the profession 
he desires to follow. The students admitted are 
to be indentured for four years. A qualified 
certificated teacher in the South Kensington Art 
Department, or otherwise qualified in painting 
or sculpture, is to be appointed governor of the 
house, and is to reside in a separate wing, to be 
built to Hospitalfield House.. The students may 
be sent by the trustees to classes in Arbroath, 
and the trustees are to engage carvers and en- 
gravers to teach the students the use of tools; 
also to engage lecturers on subjects of science 
and art, or natural history. Power is also given 
to send students who have completed their in- 
dentures at Hospitalfield to the Continent for the 
completion of their education as artists, and an 
allowance is provided to each student for this 
purpose. Lastly, young people resident in 
Arbroath, between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty, may also be received and taught along 
with the students in Hospitalfield House. For 
the carrying out of the second object of the 
trust—viz., the assisting of aged or infirm pro- 
fessional men—the following are the provisions: 
—(1) That the number of recipients shall be ten, 
to consist of four painters, three sculptors, and 
three literary men, to be selected by the trustees ; 
(2) the annuitants selected shall each receive £50 
per annum during their lifetime, or so long as 
the trustees shall think proper. Among the 
additional bequests is a conditional donation, 
after fulfilment of the first two objects of the 
trust, of £50 per annum to be given to the 
Artists’ Benevolent Institution, London, for the 
education of orphan children in connection with 
that institution. 
TO 

It has been resolved to place a memorial of the 
late Canon Liddon in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Towards 
the cost over £2,500 has already been subscribed. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


ALEXANDER THomson MemoriAt.—A meeting 
of the trustees of the Alexander Thomson 
Memorial Fund was held in Glasgow on Thurs- 
day, the 18th inst., Mr. John Gordon, President 
of the Glasgow Institute of Architects, in the 
chair. The prize, £60, of the Travelling 
Studentship for the best set of drawings of a 
hall with side rooms was awarded to Mr. Charles 
R. McIntosh, 2, Firpark-terrace, Dennistoun, 
Glasgow. The drawings sent in were exhibited 
in the Corporation galleries. 


GerneraL U. §. Grant Memorrau.—The final 
award has just been made by the Grant Monu- 
ment Association. It will be remembered that 
in the first competition so little inducement to 
participate was held out to architects of reputa- 
tion, that few of them cared to have anything to 
do with the affair, and the judges agreed that 
none of the designs sent in were worthy of execu- 
tion. The committee of the association then 
began again, rejected all the first designs, and 
arranged a limited competition between five 
architects: Messrs. Carrére and Hastings, C. W. 
Clinton, N. Le Brun and Son, and J. H. Duncan, 
of New York, and John Ord, of Philadelphia’ 
This has resulted in the award of the commission 
to Mr. Duncan, who is the architect of the 
memorial arch in Brooklyn. The cost of exe- 
cuting Mr. Duncan’s design is estimated at 
£100,000 sterling, so there is yet considerable 
uncertainty as to whether it will be carried out. 


WHITEFIELD’s TABERNACLE.—The plans sub- 
mitted in competition for the rebuilding of 
Whitefield’s Tabernacle in Tottenham Court- 
road, have been examined and reported upon by 
Professor Roger Smith, the assessor appointed 
by the building committee to award the pre- 
miums. We understand that the designs, asa 
whole, form a series very creditable to the com- 
peting architects, and that they will be shortly 
on view to the public. The report of the referee 
has been adopted by the committee. 


Worcerster.—The Victoria Institute, Wor- 
cester, Competition has been settled, and the 
design of Messrs. John W. Simpson and E. J. 
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Milner Allen, of New Inn, Strand, are the 
authors of the selected design. Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., was the professional referee. 
The architects of the chosen plans have promised 
us the loan of their drawings for illustration at 
an early date. 


GFrgineering Potes. 


———#-§-9——_— 


Sr. Crarr Rarway Tunnet.—The great 
railway tunnel under the St. Clair River, by 
which the chief Canadian and United States 
railway systems are to be united, has been 
successfully excavated. It is formed between 
Port Huron, in Michigan, and Sarnia, Canada, 
and will allow the lines of the Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada and the Chicago and Grand 
Trunk, Detroit, Grand Haven, and Milwaukee, 
and the Toledo, Saginaw, and Muskegon Rail- 
roads of the United States to be physically con- 
nected. The hydraulic shields invented by Mr. 
A. E. Beach (and also employed on_ the City 
and South London Subway), were used, and the 
sections operating from either bank of the river 
met on August 30. The tunnel is 6,050ft. in 
length from cutting to cutting, the width of the 
river being 2,300ft., and the actual boring occu- 
pied thirteen months. Mr. Joseph Hobson, of 
Hamilton, Ont., the chief engineer of one section 
of the Canadian Grand Trunk Railway, was the 
engineer, and the outlay on the tunnel will be 
about three million dollars, or nearly £600,000. 


——= ¢__—- 


CHIPS. 


The Duke of Clarence opened when at Cardiff, on 
Wednesday week, the new Grangetown Bridge, 
which has been constructed at a cost, for structure 
and apparatus, of £250,000, from plans by Mr. 
William H. Harpur, engineer to the Corporation. 
The bridge spans the River Taff, is of iron, is 464ft. 
in length, with a central span of 196ft., and weighs 
500 tons. 


Mrs. Welti Escher, of Ziirich, has made a dona- 
tion of five million francs to the Swiss Confederation 
for the creation of a Federal institution of plastic art. 


The papers and plans connected with the scheme 
of making Paris a seaport have been deposited at 
the Hétel de Ville for public inspection. They are 
to be accessible there until the 15th of November. 
The proposed canal from Rouen to Paris is to have 
a length of 180 kilométres and a depth of six métres. 
The seaport is to be constructed between St. Denis 
and Clichy. The expense is estimated at 135,000,000f. 
or about £5,400,000. 


The work of refixing the bells in the tower of 
Rostherne Church is being proceeded with by Messrs. 
Taylor, of Loughborough. ‘The bells are being 
hung on beams of oak from Tatton Park. When 
this work is finished the restoration of the venerable 
church will be completed. 


A Wesleyan mission hall was opened at Old 
Hednesford last week. Itisof red brick, with tiled 
roof and deal fittings, and seats 300 persons. Mr. 
F. W. Wheatley, of Hednesford, was the architect, 
and Mr. T. Mason, of the same town, the builder. 


At an outlay of £1,100 the interior decoration of 
Trinity Wesleyan Chapel, Southport, has been com- 
pleted, and considerable work done to the adjacent 
day and Sunday schools. The group of buildings, 
consisting of chapel, manse, schools, and houses for 
schoolmaster and caretaker, cover the largest site of 
any church property in Southport; they were 
erected 26 years ago by the late Mr. John Fernley, 
their present value exceeding £40,000. The carved 
stone pulpit and reading desk have been refaced. 
An enlargement of the organ, which occupies the 
west end of the nave, is being effected. ; 


A new Sailors’ Home and Rest were opened at 
Fowey, Cornwall, on Thursday, the 18th inst. The 
building is 40ft. long by 27ft. wide, and of three 
stories, has been constructed in Italian style from 
plans prepared by Mr. W. J. Sambles, architect and 
surveyor, of Fowey. It contains twenty-three 
rooms, including reading, recreation, and smoking- 
rooms, bedrooms, and bath-rooms, a mission-room, 
and premises for the caretaker. The mission-room 
is seated tor 130 persons. The builder is Mr. Penter, 
of Polruan. 


On Thursday, the 18th inst., the new peal of bells 
presented to the parish church, St. Anne’s-on-Sea, 
by the Lady Cecily Clifton, and hung in the newly- 
built tower of the church, were dedicated. The 
peal consists of eight bells. The tower, which has 
just been completed, forms the last portion of the 
fabric. It is placed at the west end of the church. 
On the south side of the tower over the entrance a 
niche is formed, and in it is placed a figure of St. 
Anne, to whom the church is dedicated. Mr. R. 
Knill Freeman, of Manchester, is the architect. 
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Bristou.—A group of almshouses has been 
built in Dowry-square, Hotwells, from funds 
left by Lady Haberfield. The buildings have a 
range of 220ft., and are divided into six blocks, 
with party walls, as a protection against fire. 
There is a separate entrance to each block. 
Cattybrook red bricks are used in construction, 
the facings being of Box Ground stone ; the roof 
is covered with Westmoreland tiles. All the 
outside woodwork is of teak, and the lobbies and 
passages are laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles. 
The style is Queen Anne, and_ the building is of 
two stories. Provision is made for 12 aged men 
and 12 aged women. Each occupant will be 
given a furnished living room 13ft. by 18ft., 
with a recess for a bed; and also a kitchen and 
scullery combined, wherein are larder, coal 
bunker, dust shoot, &c. The boundary wall to 
garden is of brick, panelled, and surrounded with 
balusters of terracotta, and a freestone rail. 
Messrs. Pope and Paul are the architects, and 
Mr. Cowlin was the builder; the stone-carving 
was executed by Messrs. Davey and Bushell, of 
Bristol. The cost of the almshouses has been 
£10,000, exclusive of site. 


CrickHowELt.—The Public Hall, the founda- 
tion stone of which was laid on the 18th inst. by 
the Duke of Clarence, is being erected by a public 
company on a site in Beaufort-street, close to the 
centre of the town. The plans, which have been 
prepared by Mr. E. A. Johnson, architect, of 
Aberdeen and Newport, show that the building 
will be in the Renaissance style. The chief 
elevation has at the corner a tower furnished with 
an open stage and high mansard roof. The hall 
on the ground floor will be 75ft. by 40ft., the 
height from the floor—which will be of wooden 
blocks—to the centre of the open timber roof 
being 30ft. The room will be furnished to 
accommodate about 500 persons. It will be pro- 
vided with a stage, with dressing-rooms adjoin- 
ing (convertible into a large supper-room), and 
there will be as adjuncts the usual retiring rooms. 
There will also be a caretaker’s cottage and 
armoury for the Volunteers. The walls are to be 
built of local grey sandstone, with Bath stone 
dressings. It is estimated that the cost will 


amount to £2,000, but the contract for building 


has not yet been let. 


Datton-Lz-Datz.—The parish church of St. 
Andrew, at Dalton-le-Dale, near Seaham Har- 
bour, has been undergoing the process of restora- 
tion at the hands of Mr. R. Johnson, the Durham 
diocesan architect. It was reopened on Tuesday 
by the Bishop of Durham. ‘The larger portion 
of the church shows the style of the early part 
of the 15th century. The building consists of 
nave and chancel, divided by an apparently 
modern arch. There is no trace of either tower 
or spire. The altar rails were taken from the 
cathedral at Durham in the beginning of the 
present century, and are the same as were 
presented to the cathedral by Dean Hunt in the 
year 1620. There is a very old form of sun-dial 
to be seen on the north wall of the interior of 
the church. It consists of six Roman figures, 
VII., VIII, IX., X., XI., XIL., running the 
whole length of the nave, and the windows are 
so arranged that the sun indicates the time 
through each in succession. Such a curiosity is 
believed to exist in England only at St. Andrew’s. 
About £400 has been spent on restoration. 


Dusiiw.—The drainage system of St. Vincent’s 
Hospital (built in 1843) has just been recon- 
structed from plans by Mr. W. Kaye Parry, 
O.E., at a cost of over £1,000. The contractor 
was Mr. Thomas Little, of Dublin and Kings- 
town. The new system has involved the aboli- 
tion of all the old-fashioned conduits, and the 
substitution for them of vitrified pipes, with air- 
tight manholes placed at every change of direction, 
for the purposes of cleansing and examination, 
and also arrangements for trapping and venti- 
lation. The hospital lavatories and laundries 
have also been entirely renewed, and enamelled 
washtubs and linen troughs provided. The 
hospital buildings, including the gardens, occupy 
a site of two acres in extent. The drain-pipes 
were supplied by Messrs. Parker and Hassell, of 
Nottingham; the glazed troughs and tubs by 
Messrs. Brown and Sons, of Paisley; the Sanitas 
and National w.c.’s by Mr. Thomas Twyford; the 
flushing cisterns by Messrs. Shanks and Co., of 
Barrhead; and the soil-piping by Messrs. 


¥ 
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McDowall, Stevens, and Co., Glasgow. The 
hospital will be reopened on Wednesday next. 


Duncompe Parx.—The beautiful mansion at 
Duncombe Park, Earl Feversham’s Yorkshire 
seat, which was destroyed by fire on the 11th of 
January, 1879, is shortly to be rebuilt, the work 
to be commenced in the spring. Mr. Wm. Young, 
of London, is the architect, and the contractors 


ay.” 


~~ 


are Messrs. W. and J. Kirkwood, of Edinburgh. 


The former building, of stone, in the Doric 
style, was from the design of Sir John Vanbrugh, 
architect of Castle Howard and Blenheim Palace, 
It was executed by one Wakefield, of Hasingwold, 
and was completed in 1718. 
were made to the mansion by Sir Charles Barry, 


Some additions 


and not long before the fire the central dome had 


been rehovated by the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 
The fire destroyed some good paintings, also some 
valuable medallions of the Twelve Caesars. The 
servants’ apartments, stables, coach-house, &e., 
which were not destroyed, were built in 1844-9, 
from designs by Sir Charles Barry. The site of 
the mansion is a beautiful one, overlooking the 
valley of the Rye, and with an extensive wood= 
land view in the distance. 


Eprvzurcu.—An interesting architectural find 


has just been made by the workmen engaged 
under the superintendence of Mr. Ross, architect, 
in clearing out the north transept of St. Giles’ 
Cathedral for the purpose of forming a memorial 
chapel to Dr. Chambers. In taking down the 
west wall of the transept the workmen have laid 
bare the remains of a fine window in the Per- 


pendicular style, which is the only large portion — 
of the pre-Reformation external masonry that 


has been met with in connection with the work 
of reconstructing the cathedral. 
the window have large bead and hollow mould- 
ings with fine bases, and their capitals also haye 
been carved in an elaborate manner. In the 
centre there has been an elaborate transom, 
carried on flat arches, the remains of which are 
quite perfect. 
with rich battlemented ornaments. 


The jambs of — 


The transom has been decorated 
The window > 


was part of the original wall of the cathedral — 


before the alterations of the beginning of the 
century were carried out. The transept was 
originally the old vestry ; it was converted sub- 
sequently into the town clerk’s office, and it was 
here that last month the supposed arm-bone of 
St. Giles was found. (By the way, the bone 
proves to be that of the deft arm, and the relic 
preserved in Bruges Cathedral is also the left 
humerus of the same saint.) The window will not 
be built up, but will remain as an opening between 


the memorial chapel and a small gallery above 


the north doorway of transept. There was also 
found above the window parts of the original 
corbelling supporting the roof parapet. One of 
these fragments is in the form of a carved lion’s 
head, in an excellent state of preservation, and 
the other is a large rosette. Both have been 
built into the responds of the arch between the 
cathedral and the memorial chapel. i 
down the wall to form this arch a Roman capital 
was found, the oldest piece of the original 
masonry of the cathedral yet met with. 


Bank at the corner of Park-row and Lower Bond- 
street. The designs are being 
Messrs. Smith and Tweedale, South-parade, 
Leeds, and show a three-story building. The 
elevation in each thoroughfare is to be carried 
out in Bradford stone. The facades are divided 
into bays; the piers on the ground-floor are to be 
in moulded quoined courses; the upper portions 
of the bays are divided by coupled Corinthian three- 
quarter columns with carved capitals; and the 
whole is surmounted by a carved frieze, bracketed 
cornice, and pierced balustrade, With the ex- 
ception of a suite of offices and the entrance m 
Bond-street to the first and second floors, which 
will be divided into other suites of offices, the 
whole of the ground floor is to be devoted to the 
bank, which will be 45ft. 6in. by 40ft. The 
manager’s room and the waiting - room are 
divided from the bank proper by a moulded and 
glazed wooden screen. The chief suite of offices 
will be so arranged that, should the need arise, 
they can be added to the bank premises. 
Loneron.—The new Cottage Hospital was 
opened yesterday (Thursday). The buildings 
have been erected from the designs of Messrs. 
Ford and Slater, architects, of Burslem, selected 
from a large number of competitive designs. he 
works have been carried out by Messrs. H. and 
R. Inskip, builders, Longton, and Mr. Thomas 


In taking 


Lrxps.—A new building is about to be erected 
for the local branch of the York City and County 


prepared by 


diapered in colours. 
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Blair was the clerk of works. The hospital 
(which has 38 beds) is said to be the largest of 
its kind, the nearest to it in size being the 
‘Sister Dora’’ Hospital at Walsall, which has 
36 beds. The ground floors form one level, steps 
being altogether avoided. The arrangement of 
the ground plan is on the pavilion system, in 
three distinct blocks connected by corridors. The 
central block, the only portion more than one 
story in height, is devoted to administrative pur- 
poses, and the wings right and left are the wards, 
in part of one of which is the out-patients’ de- 
partment. The warming is by open fireplaces 
and by hot water combined, the latter part of 
the work having been executed by Mr. Jackson, 
late of Newcastle. The amount of Messrs. 
Inskip’s contract was £3,359 for the buildings, 
to which, however, must be added the cost of 
gasfitting, laundry fittings, and boundary walls, 
and that of providing furniture and fittings 
throughout. 


Ramseitt.—The parish church of Ramsgill 
has been reopened by the Bishop of Ripon 
after renovation. The church of St. Mary’s, 
Ramsgill, erected in 1842, is of stone, in the 
Gothic style as then understood, and consists of 
chancel, nave, west porch, and embattled western 
tower, the total cost in the first instance having 
been a little over £800. Within the last three 
years the whole of the masonry has been re- 

ointed with Portland cement. The old pulpit, 
gallery at the west end, and the stiff-backed seats 
have been removed, and their places taken by an 
oak pulpit and open seats in pitch-pine. A 
vestry has also been added, the walls decorated, 
new windows inserted, and further improvements 
have been made in the building. The amount 
spent on restoration since 1887 is £300. The 
whole of the interior of the church has been 
painted, and the walls and roof have been 
decorated in colours. A dado in two shades of 
red is carried round the chancel walls as high as 
the window-sills, surmounted by a pomegranate 
border in green and gold. Above this the other- 
wise plain wall is marked out in strong brown 


¢cutline in such a way as to form a series of 


cusped niches, containing a sacred monogram in 


each, and arched in by a crocketed canopy, 
running beneath which is a riband text. 


Above 
this the different portions of the walls are 
The principals and girders 
of the roof over the chancel are done in gold, 


_vermillion, and black, forming a kind of feather 
pattern, tapering upwards. 


The whole of the 
windows have been glazed in cathedral glass in 


_ various shades, with borders of brown-pink sur- 


rounding each, and the east window has been 
filled with stained glass representing the ‘‘ An- 
nunciation and the Nativity.’’ The stained 


glass and the art decoration throughout are the 
work ot Messrs. Powell Brothers, of 30, Park- 
square, Leeds. 


SuNDERLAND.—The new hospital for the treat- 


| ment of infectious diseases, erected by the Corpora- 
tion of Sunderland in Hylton-road, will be 


day next. 


opened for the reception of patients on Wednes- 
The building stands on about 12 acres 
of land some two miles and a half from the centre 


ofthetown. There are five blocks of buildings— 


namely, the house department, 


the laundry 


' block, and the three isolated pavilions, in which 

patients are to be received. The total number of 
_ beds in the hospital will be 42, but should the 
_ €mergency arise, provision could be made for 


' considerably more. 


The contractor’s work has 


_ been executed by Mr. T. P. Shafto, of Sunder- 
fand, from designs prepared by the borough 
' engineer, Mr. R. 8. Rounthwaite. 


» next by Mr. J. Wright Clarke. 
_ Plumbers’ Company will preside, and will also 
| Present the prizes to the successful students of last 


—————_—_ oj o—__ 


The introductory lecture to the ninth annual 
course of lectures and practical instruction in plumb- 
ing will be delivered at the Polytechnic on Tuesday 
The Master of the 


session. Plumbers and others interested in technical 
instruction may obtain tickets of admission, free, on 
application to the Secretary, Polytechnic, 309, 
Regent-street, W. 


The memorial-stones of new board schools in 
Bloomfield-road, Tipton, were laid on Friday. The 
buildings will accommodate 250 children, and are 
expected to cost £2,000. Mr. Alfred Long is the 
architect, and Mr. Warton the builder. 


At St. Michael’s Church, Islington, last week, a 
new clock, having three dials, the work of Messrs. 
John Smith and Sons, of Derby, was inaugurated, 
and the peal of five bells rung, the latter having 
been re-hung by Mr. H. Stokes, of Woodbury. 


— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burupina 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
endertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
ions. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PassmMoRE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post tree) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 04. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
£110s.4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Hight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
ee can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 
isher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


. SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant’? 
or “Situations Wanted”? is One Sainurne for Twenty- 
four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLIX., L., 
LL, LIII., LIV., LVI., and LVIL. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be hadsingly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recrrvep.—F. Holloway.—Alexis.—R. P. and Co.—T. C. 
W. M. B.—R. Chatterton. 


“ BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


WE have received numerous applications from intending 
members of our club, and’ have sent to all whose 
addresses are given copies of the rules on postcards. 
We shall shortly publish the list of awards of prizes for 
the last season’s work, and at the same time will print 
the rules for our forthcoming sessional work. Any 
suggestions should now be made, and we shall be happy 
to favourably consider any practical methods for im- 
proving our club and increasing its usefulness, 


Correspondence, 


++ 
KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 
To the Editor of the Buitpina News. 


Srr,—In your issue of the 12th inst. you refer 
to an artice which recently appeared in the Leeds 
Express, headed ‘‘ Kirkstall Abbey Ruined,’’ in 
which the Corporate Property Committee are 
charged with making sad havoc with the building. 
In reply to this irresponsible writer, may I quote 
from Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite’s report to us on 
the present state of the building ? 

He says: ‘‘I found that since I had last seen 
the Abbey most of the suggestions made in Mr. 
St. John Hope’s report had been acted upon, and 
much good work has been done in clearing the 
walls of ivy and other noxious weeds; the felling 
of trees, which in some cases had already done 
mischief, and in all threatened it, and by the 
uncovering of much which has long been hidden 
by fallen ruin, and accumulated earth and vegeta- 
tion. This last has already made Kirkstall one 
of the completest and most interesting as regards 
plan of all the English Abbeys.”’ 

Any visitor can see for himself that where we 
have taken the ivy down the walls are in a much 
worse condition than where they have always been 
exposed to the weather. Many of the maia stems of 
ivy were 6in. to 7in. in diam., and had threaded 
their way in and out, doing enormous damage to 
the walls. The trees growing between the walls 
were all more or less rotten, some so far gone as 
to be simply hollow pipes. The Committee gave 


strict injunctions to the workmen to take them 
down in sections, and this was most carefully 
done, save in the case of the last tree, which they 
tried to get down whole, but it turned out to be 
so decayed that it suddenly fell and damaged the 
refectory wall. 

We have not, as has been suggested, been 
guided as to the treatment of the ruins by 
gardeners, but we have followed the advice of 
gentlemen who have a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the subject than the writer in the 
Express. 

The amateur photographer may anathematise us 
for getting rid of these picturesque but deadly 
parasites; but whenitis a choice between preserva - 
tion of this Abbey, or the ivy, I think the public 
viewing our work will say we have not abused 
our trust.—I am, &c., 

Joun TWEEDALE, F.R.I.B.A., and Member of the 
Leeds Corporate Property Committee. 
12, South Parade, Leeds. 


“THERE’S WORK FOR ALL TO DO.” 


S1r,—Before employing an architect, the 
question naturally asked is—‘‘ Where has he 
received his training?’’? Many people, how- 
ever, do not make inquiries, and it appears to me 
that no one should be admitted to membership of 
the R.I.B.A. or §.A. who has not undergone 
training in an architect’s office, so that these 
letters after his name should be a guarantee that 
he knows at least something of architecture. 
Without this or registration I do not see that we 
should be much better off if ‘‘C. F. M.’s”’ sug- 
gestion were adopted, because now any man is 
at liberty to call himself an architect, whether 
he is qualified or not. 

But these letters would not help the matter, 
for I believe both societies make it a rule for 
members not to be associated with the building 
trade. The Society of Architects should make a 
fresh start on sounder lines, and alter this rule, 
or a new society should be formed, and called 
the Society of Contracting Architects. 

Could ‘‘C. EF. M.’’ give further particulars 
of the methods adopted by the Co-operative 
Builders ?—I am, &c., CuRRENTE CALAMO. 


THE LARGEST PARISH CHURCH. 


Srr,—The discussion as to which may be 
entitled by maximum included area in square feet 
to be described as the largest, or by reversing the 
order to be considered the smallest, church in 
England is still going the rounds of certain con- 
temporaries ; therefore it may not be inopportune 
to open the question as to which is the most 
inconveniently arranged church, be it large, 
small, or medium sized. 

I think that Oswestry parish church was ona 
par with St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth, for 
defect of internal arrangement; very wide light 
aisles having swamped a narrow nave, the piers 
of which were close together, numerous, and 
large, when compared with the voids. 

Happily the tower terminated one of the 
aisles (S.). The central arcade was eliminated, and 
the interior of to-day is convenient or com-~ 
modious, and suited for the supposed requirements 
of worshippers in the 19th century—i.e., most 
people can see what goes on and hear something, 
if not all. 

The including walls seem to have been retained. 
At Boston there is a very large church with very 
vigorous aisles and a very sickly nave and roofing. 
At Wrexham the beauty is all out of doors. The 
nave is too crude for dessription, and the chancel 
is a badly-connected afterthought, much on a par 
with the abandoned interior at Oswestry. 

I do not claim to have been in Great Yarmouth 
for over a dozen years, and I have no plan of the 
parish church to refer to, but I think I may 
venture to say that for 1 for width of nave 14 
would represent each aisle. Now it may be laid 
down that ‘‘ nave and one aisle’’ is the best for 
hearing and seeing on the part of the congrega- 
tion, as the pillar obstruction interferes least. 

Supposing the central arcade at Yarmouth is 
too substantial, or venerable, or interesting to be 
lost (which I doubt), I would suggest that the 
tower should be provided for elsewhere, and that 
the north aisle, &c., roofs should be re-erected 
over a central arcade, the north side of which 
should be set back to receive the north side of 
such transposed roof. ‘This would widen the 
nave at the expense of the north aisle—perhaps 
the most suitable place for the tower would be at 
the west end of the north aisle—probably the 
present nave roof would suffice for re-roofing the 
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same. There isa large double organ which would 
sound well when raised to screen level in each 
transept; then the size of the church would not 
be quite such an encumbrence as it is at present. 

An excellent example of nave and one aisle is 
that of St. Magdalene, Paddington (one of 
Street’s). Another church of the same dedication 
in Munster-square has had a north aisle added ; 
the beauty of the nave seems sadly discounted in 
consequence; yet, one could only long for the 
extra aisle and imagine something there, and feel 
that a pig with one ear is no improvement on the 
natural arrangement. 

What is wanted is that the nave should not be 
inferior to its adjuncts; four or five equal aisles 
with one of them somewhat taller in the centre, 
as at Manchester (the area of which in feet might 
run Yarmouth close), or at Taunton, which is 
beautiful outside and in, only brings pity on the 
nave and a sense of unfitness, much as if the 
aisles had strayed away from some superior 
building and become attached inadvertently. I 
hope someone at Great Yarmouth will follow up 
with dimensions or remarks.—I am, &c., 

H. W. 


oe o__ 


CHIPS. 


Mr. W. J. Gant, of Hastings, having taken into 
partnership Mr. C. H. Slatter, of Nottingham, the 
above named propose carrying on the business of 
architects and surveyors, at their offices, Havelock- 
road, Hastings, the style of the firm being 
‘* Messrs. Gant and Slatter.’’ 


A correspondent writes that, since the founda- 
tions were laid four years ago, no progress has 
been made with the museum for St. George’s 
Guild, on the site in the Forest of Wyre, given by 
Mr. George Baker, of Bewdley. It is feared that 
Mr. Ruskin’s Utopian project of founding a 
museum in the seclusion of Wyre Forest will come 
to nothing. 


St. John the Baptist’s Church, Broad-street, 
Bristol, was reopened on Sunday after internal 
decoration, designed and carried out by Messrs. 
Joseph Bell and Sons, of College-green, Bristol. 


Mr. John Mossman, the Scottish sculptor, died at 
Port Bannatyne, near Glasgow, on Monday, in the 
74th year of his age. Mr. Mossman, whose father 
was a pupil of Chantrey, was born in London ; but 
his father soon after his birth moved to Leith, 
where young Mossman was educated. He was 
afterwards taken into the studio by the late Baron 
Marochetti, and rapidly gained a high reputation 
asa sculptor in Scotland. Many of the finest statues 
in Glasgow were executed by him, including those of 
Sir Robert Peel, Dr. Livingstone, and Thomas 
Campbell in George-square, those of Dr. Norman 
Macleod and Mr. Lumsden in Cathedral-square, 
while the memorial to Wilson the ornithologist, 
erected in the grounds of Paisley Abbey, deserves 
notice. Mr. Mossman’s portrait, painted by Norman 
Macbeth, hangs in the Corporation Gallery of 
Glasgow. 


Extensive building operations have just been 
commenced at Aldershot for the construction of 
new barracks in the South Camp, where the founda- 
tions are being made on the higher ground near the 
headquarter offices. In all nearly a million anda 
half is to be spent at Aldershot in the new structures 
and in rebuilding and enlarging the old barracks 
and huts, so that a much larger portion of the 
First Army Corps may be accommodated in the 
Camp than has hitherto heen quartered there. 


It is announced that Messrs. Mather and Platt, of 
the Salford Ironworks, have nearly completed the 
provision of electric and other machinery, including 
hydraulic elevators at each station, for the City and 
South London Hlectric Subway, which will be 
opened between King William-street, E.C., and 
Stockwell, it is now promised, ‘‘ early next month.”’ 


At Watford a meeting of working men was held 
in the recreation ground on Saturday afternoon 
complaining that the School Board should have 
accepted a tender for new schools on the Fields 
from an outside firm. Ata subsequent meeting of 
the School Board a petition five yards long, signed 
by working men of Watford, was presented, stating 
that the memorialists were of opinion that the con- 
tract for the schools should be confined to the town 
of Watford, as the local working men and the 
builders would be handicapped by a firm paying 
a lower rate of wages. The memorialists therefore 
hoped the Board would see their way clear to re- 
open the question by having the work tendered for 
again. After discussion, it was resolved that in 
view of the strong desire expressed the work should 
be kept within the town of Watford, and that 
Messrs. Waterman’s tender as amended be accepted 
at £4,679, subject to the consent of the Education 
Department, and thatthe question of compensation 
to Messrs. Webster and Cannon (whose tender as 


originally accepted was £4,320) be left to the 
architect. 


Iintercommunteation, 
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QUESTIONS. 


[10387.],—Windows.—If my neighour, who has four 
windows of irregular size overlooking my premises, re- 
places these by new ones, increasing the three smaller by 
a few inches to the size of the largest one, can I compel 
him to alter the windows to their original sizes, or what 
remedy have I? Can I also prevent him opening the new 
ones if the former were fixed casements !—J. W. Srupson. 


{10388.|—Nuisance from Chimney.—A steam 
laundry has just been started at the rear of my house, 
and the smoke from.the chimney and the steam, when 
the wind sets towards me, completely smothers my lawn, 
the smoke leaving smuts everywhere—on the window- 
sills and even in the rooms. Itis, in fact, at times im- 
possible to have the windows open. Will anyone kindly 
say whether I have any remedy? Can I compel the 
owner or occupier to abate what is a terrible nuisance and 
is materially damaging my property by reducing its value ? 
Imay remark that the neighbourhood is entirely resi- 
dential, and, with the exception of this lauadry, there is 
no factory within sight. The chimney is about 130ft. 
away.—J. M. J. 


[10389.]—Drainage.—Willsomereader kindly inform 
me (1) whether it is usual to provide both inlet and outlet 
ventilators to the main inspection manhole near inter- 
cepting trap, or should the outlet be placed at the highest 
point in the course of the drains? Is a soil-pipe at this 
point continued above roof sufficient for the outlet, or 
should the soil-pipe be trapped at foot and a separate 
ventilating pipe provided? (2) Is it advisable to provide 
gully-traps to rain water pipes which lead intorain-water 
tank ?—SusscriBer. 


[10390.]—Pointed Architecture.—Has any work 
been lately published on the origin of Pointed archi- 
tecture? How isthe vast difference between the Norman 
and Karly English arch accounted for, unless the inter- 
lacing Norman arches suggestel the pointed arch ?— 
SuBSCRIBER. 


[10391.]—-Sussex.—I shall be glad if some kind reader 
would let me know of some good cheap books on the 
churches of Sussex and Kent, and if any one knows the 
age of New Shoreham (Sussex) Church.—J. H. Mason. 


{1°392.]—Churches.—Can any of your readers tell 
me where I can find the best architectural and historical 
description of St. James’ Chapel, Okehampton, Devon ; 
and Saltford Church, Somerset ?—J. E. P. 


[10393.] Wood Block Flooring.—I should be glad 
if any of your numerous readers would give me their 
opinion as to whether a wood block floor would be a suit- 
able pavement for a public market hall, and if it could be 
effectually drained and cleansed, also made impervious? 
About how often would the paving require renewing? I 
am anxious also to ascertain if a market hall so paved 
could be used on other than market days for concerts, 
lectures, &c., without in any way being a nuisance or 
offensive—i.e., smells arising from paving? Could such 
a floor be used for dancing upon with success, or should a 
false floor be laid down for dancing ? How should it be 
constructed so as to be readily laid down, and of what 
material, &c. ?—C. W. S. 


REPLIES. 


ee to Chancel and Altar.—The 
distance from the Communion-rail to the east wall of 
chancel would, of course, depend largely upon the size of 
altar and the arrangement of the reredos or baldachin. 
If it is intended to havea procession path behind the altar, 
17ft. would be a good space, allowing 3ft. for path, 3ft. 6in. 
for altar, and 5ft. from riser of sub-deacon’s step to rail ; 
but circumstances alter cases. One can lay down no hard 
and fast rule. The arrangement of the approach to the 
altar must be governed by the whole building, and bea 
proportion of the whole mass. This applies to the 
minutest detail, much more so to the appointments of the 
chancel, which is the focus of the whole building. There 
should be three steps within the rail—one for the sub- 
deacon, one for the deacon, and the highest, called the 
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toot-pace, for the celebrant. It is a very common error to 
have this too narrow, and thus retard the movements of 
the priest—it should be 2ft. 6in. wide at the least. The 
accompanying sketch shows an arrangement that is gener- 
ally found conyenient.—Frep. R. W. Maver. A 


(10362. ]—Fire-proof Floor.—Mr. Christie, in his 
reply to the query of a correspondent, in your issue of 
the 19th., says that the most effective plan of preventing 
transmission of heat (in case of a conflagration) is to use 
a non-conductive material—such as asbestos or slag wool ; 
—that, unlike conerete or brick, they yield to the expan- 
sion of iron in the event of the latter becoming hot, and 
are better non-conductors than air spaces; and that an 
experiment made with wood joists, covered with an inch 
in thickness of slag wool, backed with ordinary plaster, 
proved they were effective againstfire. These statements 
are in direct opposition to the experiments made by others 
—for instance, Mr. Hyatt, who made a number of 
practical tests with the same object, says in his book, 
page 19: ‘‘ The synchronism existing between the expan- 
sion of the two materials—concrete and iron—whatever 


the size of the metal, was thus placed beyond question; 
and in respect to this (expansion under great heat) the 
two materials may be regarded as practically homo- 
geneous.” And again on page 20: ‘‘The result of all 
being that the best material to protect metal against heat 
was found to be that which was strongest in compression 
—viz., Portland cement conerete of best quality, no 
advantage for any purpose being found from qe of any 
kind, not even asbestos.’? It is very. desirable to know 
definitely what general principles are best to adopt in fire- 
proof construction, as conflicting advice and opinions 
tend to want of confidence. My own experience is that 
an inch or more of asbestos is a protection against fire for 
some time; but that the heat before long penetrates, and 
the asbestos is practically no longer of any service. Asa 
covering to steam boilers, for which purpose it is very 
largely used, the conditions are different, and the heat is 
retained for a very long time; even then it requires to be 
not less than 2in. thick.—Taomas Porrer. 


[10383.]—North Devon.—There are the following — 


churches near Ilfracombe, which are worth seeing, 
Braunton has a splendid series of ancient carved bench- 
ends, also some 17th-century oak-carving in gallery, 
pulpit, &c. 


2 


Morthoe has a 14th-century tomb and 


some fine bench-ends ; and both pera he aes and Heanton — 


have interesting features. Barnstap 


e possesses a great 


number of Jacobean monuments ; and close to the town is | 


Pilton, with a magnificent screen; and in an out-of-the- 
way part is Marwood, with another beautiful screen and 
loft. Combemartin has also a fine screen; and Berry- 
narbor, East Down (Late screen), and West Down are all 


worth a visit. Ilfracombe Parish Church is itself an 


interesting one, with a good roof; and if Clovelly is made 
the object of an excursion, the church there, which has 
Norman portions and some good brasses, should be seen, 
Still further in that direction, near Hartland Point, is 
Stoke St. Nectan’s, with a tower 126ft. high, a stone altar, 
and a glorious wood screen. Northam Church has a few 
interesting detai!s ; Bideford is modern; Tawstock (three 
miles from Barnstaple) is a fine church, with a good 
screen and handsome old monuments. —L. A. F. s 


(10386.|—-Charges for Laying Out Building 
Land.—In reply to ‘*G. A. H.”” I should advise him to 
make an arrangement with his client. The skill required 
and trouble ought to be the principal considerations in 
every case. lf the plan consists of merely dividing the 
land into suitable plots, ““G. A. H.’’ may make a 
charge on the number—that is, charge a fair percentage | 
on the ground-rents, say, from 23 to 5 per cent. Several’ 


hundreds of acres would represent a large number of plots” 


for letting, and it would compensate the surveyor if he 
were to charge a moderate percentage on the total 
ground rental, say, 1to2percent. For letting the plots 
it is customary to charge a whole year’s ground-rent, 


““qG. A. H.”? may be employed to let and to inspect the 


buildings during their erection, to see that the covenants 
are complied with, and to certify for lease; if he is,a 
small:percentage would pay him for laying out. A fair 
way of charging is to keep an account of the time and 
labour expended and charge per day.—G. H. G. 


—_—_—_o— 9 —_____ 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ASSAULTING THE FoREMAN.—A joiner, named. 
Pointer, living at Dagmar-terrace, Islington, was, 
on Tuesday last, summoned to appear at Clerken- 
well Police-court for assaulting John Foot, a fore- 
man in the employ of Messrs. McCormick and 
Sons, builders, at Canonbury road, N. Foot being 


dissatisfied with the amount of work done by 


Pointer, sent him to the yard, and Messrs. 
McCormick, having had other complaints of his 
idleness, discharged him; whereupon he went back 
and assaulted the foreman Foot. He was sentenced 
to pay 40s. fine or go to prison for one month. 


$< —_____—- 


Alterations have been made to the district Lunatic 


Asylum, Killarney, including the ventilation, which 
is now carried out on the Boyle system, the 
extraction of the vitiated air being effected by the 
latest improved form of the self-acting air-pump 
ventilator. Ba. 


The Commissioners of Woods and Forests have 
given authority for the erection of a bronze 
equestrian statue of the late Lord Napier of 
Magdala in the centre of the roadway in Waterloo- 
place, between the United Service and Athensum 
Clubs. 
Boehm, R.A., and will be finished before the end of 
the year. 


Important and extensive works are now in pro- 
gress in connection with the widening of the Great 


The statue is being executed by Sir Edgar 


Western Railway between the Reading and Didcot 


junctions, in continuation of similar works carried 
out between Paddington and Reading. The present 
Moulsford Station is to be demolished, and a new 
station will be erected somewhat lower down the 
line. The contractors are Messrs. Lucas and Aird, 
of Westminster, and Mr. Lovett, of Wolverhamp- 
ton. ; 

The Llandudno Improvement Commissioners 
considered at their last meeting a report from the 
committee appointed to inquire into the propose 
rearrangement of the duties of the officials. It was 
recommended that Mr. T. T. Marks at present 
should be relieved from indoor work, and be ap- 
pointed engineer and surveyor at an increased 
salary and a five years’ engagement. It was 
pointed out that since 1876, when Mr. Marks was 
appointed clerk and engineer, the rateable 
value of the town had increased 60 per cent., while 
the increase in salaries had been but £50. c) 
section dealing with the separation of offices was 
adopted, and the rest of the report was referred 
back to the committee. 
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STAINED GLASS. 


EpinpurcH.—A stained-glass window to the 
memory of the late Mrs. Cameron Lees has just 
been placed in the nave of St. Giles’s Cathedral. 
The memorial window is that above the session- 
house on the west side of the north transept. The 
window—a three-light one—is divided by a tran- 
som into an upper and lower half, the compart- 
ments of which are filled with figures symbolical 
of Christian virtues. In the upper half the figures 
are those of Faith, Hope, and Charity; and in the 
lower half those of Truth, Justice, and Mercy. In 
the tracery are a scroll, with the motto, ‘‘ Gloria 
in Excelsis Deo,’’ a cross, and two angelic figures 
with scrolls. The inscription runs in double lines 
under the figures in both divisions of the window. 
The window is by Cottier, of London. 


Antrim.—One of the old windows of the parish 
church at Antrim, which dates from 1598, has been 
filled in with stained glass by Viscount Massereene 
in memory of his mother. The window is a three- 
light one, the centre compartment containing a 
figure of our Lord, and the side lights being figures 
of St. John the Divine and St. John the Baptist. 
Underneath the window is a memorial brass bearing 
an inscription. The work has been execut:d by 
Mr. Aldam Heaton, of Bedford-square, London. 


——————___e <= ¢ 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


ApzEL, LEEDS.—A memorial has just been erected 
in Adel Churchyard to the late John William Inch- 
pold, the well-known artist and poet. It has been 
designed by his cousin, Mr. Richard Mawson, 
architect, of Bradford, and is founded on an Early 
Fourteeth- century cross from St. Cirques, in 
Auvergne. The base is a block of white marble, 
placed on a plinth; from it springs the shaft, also 
in white Sicilian marble. At the intersection of the 
cross, where on the original is a representation of 
the Virgin and Child, there is carved a wreath of 
passion-flowers. A shield is placed in the centre of 
the shaft, with the monogram, “J. W.1I.’’ On the 
base of the shaft is an inscription ; on the north side 
isa memorial sonnet written by another of his 
friends, Mr. Dennis, whilst on the south is his own 
exquisite sonnet to Art from the ‘‘ Annus Amoris.’’ 

he execution of the work has been intrusted to 
Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, of Westminster. 


-— ¢ 4 —______ 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


CLECKHEATON SEWERAGE.—The Local Board of 
Cleckheaton have called in Mr. W. H. Radford, 
©.E., of Nottingham, as consulting engineer to 
report on a scheme of sewerage and sewage disposal 
prepared for the board by Mr. J. C. Haller, C.E., 
of Rotherham. The estimated cost of the scheme 
is £20,000. 


WHITCHURCH, SOMERSETSHIRE.—The Keynsham 
rural sanitary authority have instructed Mr. 
A. P.S. Cotterell, C.E., of Bristol, to report upon 

a scheme of sewerage to the village of Whitchurch, 
within their district. 


— re 


CHIPS. 


Lady Wimborne opened at Poole on Wednesday 
“agymnasium and museum, which have been pre- 
sented to the town by Mr. John Joseph Norton, 
who three years ago gave a free public library in 
commemoration of the Queen’s Jubilee. The present 
building has cost about £5,000. 


Earl Cowper has erected a new church at Selston 
Notts, which will be consecrated on Monday nex, 
the 29th inst., by the Bishop of Southwell. 


The School Board for Swindon have adopted 
plans by Mr. Brightwen Binyon, of Ipswich, for 
new schools at Westcott. 


A monument to thelate Dr. Currie, of the Church 
of Scotland Normal School, Edinburgh, has just 
been erected in Warriston Cemetery by public sub- 
scription. It is an obelisk, of Peterhead granite, 
and consists of three pieces—base, dado, and spire. 
The monument (Sit. 6in. high and weighing about 
four tons) has been executed by Mr. Calder, Heriot 
Hill, Bellevue. 


Colonel S. Bevington laid the foundation stone of 

the new building for Bacon’s school, Bermondsey, 

/ on Thursday, the 18th inst. The cost of the edifice, 

| which is being erected by Mr. Gerard, from plans 
| by Mr. Gale, will be about £3,300. 


Dr. Campbell, the late Bishop of-Bangor, has been 
| presented with his portrait on retirement from the 
'€piscopal chair, Vhe portrait is the work of Mr. 
J. J. Shannon, and represents Dr. Camobell clad in 
' his episcopal robes and seated in his study. 


_ The foundation-stone of new Sunday-schools and 
arish-room for St. Peter’s, St. Alban’s, was laid 
last week by Lady Jane Grimston. Mr. F. W. 
| Kinneir Tarte, M.§.A., of Furnival’s Inn, E.C., is 
| 


the architect. 


court form the total of the parts burnt. 


Our Office Cable. 


Ir is reassuring to learn from a letter by Mr. 
Henry Stanier, the British Vice-Consul at 
Granada, that all that was burnt in the 


disastrous fire at the Alhambra on the 13th 
inst. can be restored, except the ceiling of the 
Sala de la Barca and the beautiful colouring on 
its walls. 


The fact that the palace was on fire, 
when he first saw it, in three distinct places 


convinces Mr. Stanier that it was the work of an 
incendiary. 
roofs the fire was prevented from extending to 


By some judicious cutting in the 


the Court of Lions and the Hall of Ambassadors, 


and was confined to the Court of the Alberca, 
and this court, having a large tank of water in 


the centre, enabled the fire-engines to have an 
abundant supply, and by 2 o’clock the fire was 


localised to the Court of the Alberca and the 


Sala de la Barca. The roof of this hall has been 
entirely burnt, but its walls are intact, although 
calcined, and the beautiful colouring disfigured. 
The gallery at one end of the Court of the Alberca 
has also had its roof entirely destroyed. This 
and some rooms extending all on one side of this 
The 
Court of the Lions and all the other courts and 


halls ave intact, and have not suffered in the 


slightest degree. It is a miracle how anything 


has escaped, for the fire was most intense, but 
the immense thickness of the walls of the Tower 


of Cemares prevented the fire extending to the 
Hall of Ambassadors, and the cutting away of 


the roof prevented its extending to the Court of 
Lions. 


Prorrsson Rocrer Smiru will give a public 


lecture on the Technical Education of Archi- 
tects, at University College, on Thursday evening 
next, the 2nd of October, at 7.30 p.m. He will, 
in the course of the lecture, criticise the ‘‘ Curri- 
culum’’ issued by the committee appointed for 
that purpose by the Architectural Association. 


With this lecture the courses of lectures on 
*‘ Architecture, Construction, and Practice’’ at 
the college begin. These courses are three in 
number, dealing respectively with Architecture 
as a Fine Art, and as a Science, and with Modern 
Practice. 


Tus sixty-eighth session of the Birkbeck 
Literary and Scientific Institution, Bream’s- 
buildings, Chancery-lane, will open on Wednes- 
day next. About 200 classes meet weekly in 
commercial and technical subjects, mathematics, 
natural, applied, and mental science, languages, 
history, literature, art, music, law, &c., &c. 
Special classes are arranged for university, civil 
service, and other examinations. The classes 
are open to both sexes. During the past session 
the students have met with their usual great 
success at various competitions. On Wednesday 
evenings lectures will be delivered in the large 
theatre of the institution. Amongst those who 
are already engaged may be mentioned, Sir 
Robert 8. Ball, Dr. Dallinger, Mr. Samuel 
Brandram, M. Max O’Rell, Mr. Clement Scott, 
Dr. Rentoul; M.P., Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. 
J.T. Carrodus, Mr. Fred Villiers, and Mr. John 
Thomas. 


Mr. G. F. Lysrzr, the engineer of the Liver- 
pool Docks Board, having, owing to advancing 
years, intimated that he desired to be relieved of 
a portion of his work, a committee recommended 
a rearrangement of the duties which will enable 
the engineer to retain his position at a salary of 
£3,000 instead of £4,500, which he is at present 
receiving, some portion of the general manage- 
ment and supervision of the works being dele- 
gated to his son, Mr. A. G. Lyster, whose salary 
will be increased from £500 to £1,500, while the 
salary of Mr. W. Le Mesurier will be raised from 
£850 to £1,000. In bringing this report before 
the Docks Board, the chairman of the committee 
repudiated the idea that in making the changes 
proposed there was any intention to prejudge the 
question of succession to the chief office in the 
event of Mr. G. F. Lyster’s retirement or removal 
by death. Having regard to the responsibility 
of the trust reposed in them, the committee 
would ‘‘ go for the best man,’’ and Mr. Lyster, 
jun., would take his chance with the other 
aspirants to the post. The consideration of the 
proposal has been deferred for a week, but it is 
morally certain to be adopted. 


Tux death is announced, at the age of 83 years, 
of Mr. Thomas Nelson, of Friars Carse, Dumfries- 
shire, for many years engaged in business in 


Carlisle as a builder and railway contractor. He 
owned large marble works there, and was Mayor 
of the city for several years. He constructed 
the Silloth and Carlisle Railway and Dock, and 
executed much work of a similar character for 
the North-Eastern and London and North- 
Western Railway Companies. In partnership 
with his sons he also made a dock at Cardiff. 
About 20 years ago he purchased the Friars 
Carse estate, upon the banks of the Nith, near 
Dumfries, and the Hermitage, in which Burns 
wrote some of his poems. Mr. Nelson made a 
valuable collection of Burns's manuscripts and 
other relics, including a pane of glass upon 
which the poet had scratched some verses in the 
Hermitage. 


Mr. T. C. Smarus, architect, who died recently 
in St. Joseph, Missouri, had gone through many 
vicissitudes in his short career. He was born in 
England about forty-five years ago, and began 
life as an engineer officer in the British army. 
Twenty years ago he went to America, and 
bought a farm of a thousand acres in Minnesota, 
which he stocked and carried on for several 
years. He was elected to the Minnesota Legis- 
lature, and served one or two terms. Becoming 
tired of raising cattle, he sold his farm and 
opened a banking-office, but was unfortunate, 
and soon lost all his property. He then went to 
St. Louis, and entered an architect’s office as a 
student, and about ten years ago appeared in St. 
Joseph as an assistant in the office of Messrs. 
Eckel and Mann, architects. Three years later 
he commenced practice on his own account, and 
was popular and successful, having been recently 
appointed architect of the public schools. 


OES 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


Tuurspay.—University College, London. Classes of 
Architecture. Free Opening Lecture, by 
Professor T. Roger Smith. 7.30 p.m. 
Farpay.—-King’s College, London. ‘‘ Architecture: the 
Pleasure D2rived from its Study,” by 
Professor Banister Fletcher. Free Open- 
ing Lecture. 8 p.m. . 
ee Cee 0 
Architectural Association, 9, Conduit- 
street, W.—The opening Conversazione wiil take place 
on October 3, at the Westminster Town Hall, at 8 p.m. 
Frep. Farrow. 
ERNEST GALE. } Hon. Secs. 
oe <a e —_______ 


The Local Board of Cleckheaton have called in 
Mr. W. H. Bradford, C.E., of Nottingham, as 
consulting engineer, to report on a scheme of sewer- 
age and sewage disposal prepared for the board by 
Mr. J. C. Haller, C.E., of Rotherham. The 
estimated cost of the scheme is £20,000. 


The county council of Wigtownshire have raised 
the salary of their surveyor, Mr. Goodwillie, from 
£160 to £200 per annum. 


Surveyors are now engaged in taking levels in the 
Eccleshall section of a proposed new railway from 
Stafford to Market Drayton. It is stated that the 
route will be quite independent of the present 
North-Western line, and will be vid Chebsey, 
Eccleshall, and Croxton. A Bill in connection with 
the scheme will be presented to Parliament next 
session. 


The parish church of Marbury, Cheshire, is about 
to be restored, in accordance with plans and report 
made by Mr. John Douglas, of Chester. The works 
will include the strengthening of the tower, the 
placing of a new roof in oak over nave and aisles, 
reseating the building throughout in oak, and open- 
ing out the tower arch, together with the removal 
of the west gallery. The estimated outlay is 
£2,000. 


In memory of the late Rey. Alex. Lawson, who 
for sixty years—from 1815 to 1875 —officiated as 
parish minister at Creich, N.B., a stained-glass 
window has been presented tothe church and parish 
by relatives of the deceased. The window, which 
has been designed and executed by Mr. Nathaniel 
Bryson, Leith-street-terrace, Edinburgh, is Gothic 
in character, and measures 12ft. from sill to apex. 
In one of the lights there is a figure representing 
John the Baptist, and in the other St. Paul, while 
the tracery contains a portrait of the deceased 
clergyman. 


The public rooms at Newtown, Mont., arenow in 
the hands of Messrs. Edward Davies and Son, 
builders, who have undertaken some important 
structural alterations. The plans were prepared by 
Col. Walker, of Liverpool. It is intended to 
enlarge the chief rooms to 79ft. by 39ft. and 28ft. 
high. On the ground floor will be, besides this 
large room and the post-office, the court (re- 
modelled for Assize and other business), counsel’s 
robing and grand-jury rooms. On the upper floor 
will be a large banqueting-room, and on the west 
side a kitchen, scullery, and petty-jury room, &c. 
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Holloway’s Ointment and Pills exercise price - 
less power over Lumbago. all pains of the muscles, nerves, and joints, 
and quickly reduce all swellings caused by accidental injuries, weak- 
ness, or hereditary taints. The intelligible instructions enveloping 
Holloway’s medicine give full counsel for using it most advantageously 
for regaining health, strength, and mobility. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY (aun 


GIVEN. 
STRODE & CO, é7: Soon FGirevonyara, wo, LONDON 
New Branch Showrooms:—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 
from these Quarries is known as 
the ‘“‘ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline mature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


iven, on application to CHARLES 
London 


Prices, and every information 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, S eres Mallet, Somerset. 
Agent :—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 
especially for Public Buildings with great wear. 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 

SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J.&A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 


ECONOMY, 


Patent system of 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the. 
peantent expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand 
rders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 


Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 


Plan Work at very reduced prices. —T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 23, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNOT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 
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TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender; it adds to the value of the informaticn. 


AsurorpD, Kent.—For an additional class-room to the 
board schools. Mr. H. J. Jeffery, M.S.A., architect :— 


290 
. 280 


Steddy and Co. (accepted) ... oss 
Trevers, E., Dea 


Baker, W. nee) sae eeOlLO MONO 
Wood, J.... ae ‘da aon as 298 0 0 
Davis and Leney, Goudhurst 293 0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


1 ‘ ae : 
Rest of Ashford. 
Breppinetron.—For first portion of new flour-mill at 
Beddington, Surrey, for Messrs. J. and T. H. Wallis. 
Mr. H. T. Bonner, A.R.I.B.A., 29 and 30, King-street, 
Cheapside, E.C., architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Chappell, Pimlico ... ate £2,300 0 0 
Jerrard, Lewisham ... ee nee 1925:770 0 
Spencer and Co., Lambeth... see 1,920 0 0 
Holloway, Deptford... aA ose 1,900 0 0 
Page, Croydon A ah 2 1,895 0 0 
Humphries, Sutton ... aes cee 1,810 0 0 
Smith and Son, Norwood ... ahs 1,793 0 0 
Taylor, Croydon FE ee visi 1,762 0 0 
Trappitt, Beddington (accepted)... 1,700 0 0 


Bristou.—For erection of two semi-detached villas, 
Woodstock -avenue, Alexandra Park Estate, for the 
Bristol Capitalist Association, Ltd. Mr. A. Barratt, 
Somerset Chambers, Corn-street, Bristol, surveyor :— 


Morris, D. AM cae 4 £1,100 0 O 
Love, E. Par ate a3 1,065 10 0 
Podger. W. ... 50g om) are 1,045 0 0 
Tambling, A. (accepted) ... dee 940 0 0 


JENNINGS? 


EFFICIENCY, and SIMPLICITY. 


Bexeravia, S.W.—For new top story and contingent 
works at No. 49, Haton-terrace,8.W. Mr. J. Emes, 15], 
Ebury-street, S.W., architect :— 

Bowden, C., and Co., Haton-square, 8.W... £240 


Bristrou.—For the erection of two semi-detached villas, 
Rokey-avenue, Alexandra Park Jstate, for the Pristo] 
Capitalist Association, Ltd. Mr. A. Barratt, Somerset 
Chambers, Corn-street, Bristol, surveyor :— : 


Morris, DD; =. ase ose «£1,200 (0:0 
Podger, W. ... £0 nes = 1,030 0 0 
Love, E. 556 x ove oe 998 10 0 
Tambling, A. (accepted) .. *... 960 0 0 


CaTrruam.—For erecting four pairs of cottages, for Mr, 
W. Smith. Mr. F. Hilf, Celera ane pron i 


Ward, Caterham ... £395 ..£910 0 ... £1,618 
Waddington & Co., 


Ltd., Sydenham... 395 .. 5 0 0 .. 1,600 
Harman, Caterham 384 G6 0-0 ae) aoe 
Scrivener,Caterham 326 465 70 1,321 


A.—For one pair. B.—Extra bays. C.—Total, four pairs. 


Datston. — For alterations at the Albion Tavern, — 
Albion-road, E., for Mr. A. Sanderson. Mr. W. G.Shoe= 
bridge, 158, Strand, W.C., architect :— 


Walker Bros. ... ees sa) «. £3824 0 0 
Hackett ... a aes aaa Sas 295 0 0 
Turtle and Appleton ... oe mae 293 0 0 
Taylor and Son (accepted) ... Bea 279 0 0 


Pewtering, &c. :— 
Paddon, Kingsland, N. (accepted). 
Furuam.— For sewer, Munster- road. Mr, J. P, 
Norrington, surveyor :— 


Jones, 8., Harlesdon an ae 
Killingback, C. W., & Co., Camden 

Town .. eae ce on eas 
Nowell and Robson, Kensington... 
Bottoms, L., Upper Tooting wae 
Fell, J., Leamington am ef 8,550 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith 3,290 
Rogers, E., and Co., 3, Chesterton- 

road, W.  ... He 533 ee 8,200 
Cooke, B., and Co., Battersea 8, 85 
Neave, W., and Son, Paddington 3,071 
Mears, J., South Kensington... 2,950 
Neave, J. H., 54, Fulham Park- 


£4,258 


3,890 
3,575 
3,550 


ooo ocooo cooco © 
ooo 9o009 SoeSo CS 


gardens, S.W._... 5a ane 2,894 
Mayo, R., Ltd., Brixton ... con 2,245 
Saunders, 8., Fulham Yen Pet ay 45) 


GreenwicH.—For alterations at the Loyal Briton, 
Horseferry-road, Greenwich, S.E., for Mrs. Brookes. Mr. 
H. T. sonner, A.R.I.B.A., 29 and 30, King-street, Cheap= 
side, B.C., architect :— 

Bridel, H., Greenwich (accepted) ... £310 0 0 


arming and Ventilation 


FOR CHURCHES, HOSPITALS, SCHOOLS, ASYLUMS, AND BUILDINGS OF ALI KINDS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
Introduces into an Apartment a Continuous Current of WR7A RIMMED FRESE AIR. 


JHNNINGS’ 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SPEAKING TUBES 


FOR HOTELS, OFFICES. AND PRIVATE DWELLINGS, 
ESTIMATES FOR FIXING COMPLETE FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, STANGATE, LONDON, S.E. 


AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1890. 


THE PROFESSION AND THE 
BUILDING TRADES. 


ee PA TION between architects and 

the building trades implies a few 
sacrifices on each side and a clearer per- 
ception of the duties of each class. We hear 
it often said that there isno sympathy felt by 
the builder for the work he is engaged upon, 
it is simply a matter of business with him, 
while the architect in the like manner 
practises his profession in much the same 
spirit as an agent who gets paid by commis- 
sion for what he does. When we find such 
advertising ‘‘ puffs” as those with which we 
have amused our readers for a week or two 

ast, it is not surprising that the business 
Ri saction in its purely mercenary character 
is the sole motive of a few at least in the 
profession. ‘To such men the art of architeo- 
ture is the preparation of so many schemes, 
alias drawings, for a certain commission, or 


_the rendering of services the value of which is 


not guaranteed. Little interest-or sympathy 
isto be found among practitioners of this 
class, for their main object is to catch as 


many clients as they can, and to get through. 


the-business as soon as possible. Professional 
skill or high art can never be dispensed or 
ground out in this mill-like fashion; but he 
who endeayours to score a victory, or to 
mnake every commission ho receives a means 
of mastering a new problem, or adding to 
his reputation, can alone achieve success. 
The ‘‘contracting architect” is a creation 
of the spirit to which we are alluding. 
Not being able or competent to win a place 
in the profession, he assumes the réle of 
contractor, and seeks to unite the two busi- 
nesses. What wonder if we hear of contract- 
ing companies starting which will guarantee 
everything necessary, the architectural 
design, plans, and superintendence included, 
the contractors employing architects, or 
vic2 versd? There are many calling them- 
selyes architects, who are willing to under- 
take contracts, by carrying out the work 
themselves, or employing builders to do so. 
Co-operation, we imagine, of this sort, is not 
very likely to enlist the favour of the dis- 
cerning public. It is merely rolling archi- 
tect and contractor into one for the sake of 
doing a big business, and securing both the 
architectural and building branches. A 
correspondent suggests, ironically, a society 
fo be called the “Society of Contracting 
Architects,” and the Co-operative Builders, 
we believe, undertake work on similar 
lines. The weakness of this combination 
would be that the design would be “ supplied 
‘0 order,” and become subservient to the 
cost. The interests of architect and con- 
‘actor would be identical, and we know 
which is likely to suffer the most—the design 
or the pocket. Whether an architect under- 
‘ook the contract, or the builder undertook 
0 furnish designs, the identification of 
nterests would lead to the same results. 
We can imagine what the effect would be 
an employer or a committee wished 
© build. A design would be submitted to 
ost a certain sum. What security would 
he employer have that the same design or 
pecification had been adhered to, if the con- 
‘act amount was found to be inadequate ? 
‘ut it is needless to point out tho one- 
dedness of a contract of this sort, No; 
)-operation in the building trades is not a 
mbination of architect and contractor. 
0-operation, to be of real value to the trades 
1d to the employer, must proceed on 
fferent lines. First, there ought to be 
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sympathy between the profession and the 
building trades; and, second, there ought to 
be co-operation between the trades them- 
selyes. Neither of these conditions prevail. 
As _ we have before affirmed, the building 
trades hold aloof from the architect, because 
they have no immediate concern with him : 
they are bound under a contract, they 
Craftsmen 
under him have little common interests ; 
they are machines, and have no voice in 
each others’ labours, as the tendency of 
competition is to dissociate—to encourage one 
workman to encroach on another and to 
underbid him. These are serious impedi- 
ments to building co-operations. The ancient 
trade guilds supply us with a model of the 
system which we desire to see inaugurated. 
In the first place, excellence of craftsman- 
ship was maintained by a sort of hereditary 
training or apprenticeship. In this way the 
knowledge or mystery of the trade was 
transmitted through master and pupil. In 


work under a middleman. 


due time the apprentice became a master, 
and rose into the higher grades of the craft. 


Certain privileges were secured to him, the 
workman, instead of having to fight his way 


through the ranks of untrained workmen, 


became a member of a fraternity of a certain 
grade, privileges were accorded him from the 
Corporation of the City, and he rose to be a 
respected member of his craft. How different 
to the building craftsmen of to-day, who have 
to fight their way single-handed against the 


rank and file of unskilled and imported 


labour, who are scarcely recognised, and who 


have no provision for illness or old age. 
Trade-unions have, to a certain extent, 


supplied these benefits, and their advantages 
are chiefly on this ground to be valued; but 
they do not secure all that the workers 


require ; they do not, for instance, guarantee 
tho efficiency of the craftsman which was 
the main object of the guild. We have 
therefore to look for a revival of the old 
corporate principle under new conditions. 
By limiting the number of subscribers to the 
unions on the principle of restricting tho 


supply of labour, rather than that of securing 


competent workmen, a vast number of good 
workmen are placed in a position of hostility 
to the unionists. The whole body of cratts- 
men in a particular branch ought to lay down 
the rules, and we have in the recent organi- 
zation of the Plumbers’ Company and the 
registration of plumbers a good example of 
the revival of the old system. What we 
require i8 the extension of the same action 
to other building trades. If bricklayers, 
carpenters and joiners, masons, smiths, 
plasterers, and other trades were to co- 
operate to secure a supply of skilled labour, 
the present chaos in the trades could not 
exist much longer, and contractors would be 
obliged to engage workmen who have been 
well trained for their contracts, just as 


many water and gas companies require their 


work to be done by hands who are skilled 
and who agree to comply with certain rules, 

The profession and the building trades can 
do much between them to ameliorate the 
present condition of affairs; they can agree 
to work together under certain conditions 
and frame rules for their own guidance. 
There would not be so much encroachment 
on each branch if architects agreed together 
not to let their work to irresponsible builders, 
to accept fair tenders for contract work, 
and to prepare contracts that should not 
endeavour to overreach or take undue ad- 
vantage of the contractor ; and, on the other 
hand, if builders agreed not to undertake 
any work unless a proper set of drawings and 
specifications were prepared, and a fair con- 
tract be drawn up. The terms of a model 
contract in which the requirements of 
employer and architect, and also of the 
contractor, should be studied, and both 
hive means for redress provided, is one of 
the essential things demanding attention 
from architects and contractors. A fow 
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general rules forming a code on each side 
would bring both classes into more agreeable 
relations. Let us mention a few. Plans 
submitted for competitive tenders should be 
drawn to a good scale, not less than one- 
eighth of an inch to the foot; they should be 
inked in, and every portion of tho building 
should be shown, and details of any particular 
parts furnished. As to specifications, they 
should be full, clear, and writton in ink. The 
quantities should be prepared from them, and 
their correctness guaranteed. Referring to 
underletting, we believe it would be a benefit 
to the contractor and to the trades generally, 
if it was permitted under certain conditions, 
one of these being that the sub-contractor 
would be held liable under the terms of the 
contract. Whether he should be under the 
general contractor or not is a question that 
might be left to circumstances. The con- 
tractor ought to be allowed a percentage on 
all sub-contracts. On the contractor’s side 
it may be agreed that the contract price 
haying been based on sub-contracts, the 
lowest bidders should be awarded the work. 
Some of these rules are introduced in the 
code prepared by the National Association 
of Builders of the United States, and are 
well worth the attention of builders in this 
country. The great division of labour that 
now exists renders it almost out of the ques- 
tion for the architect to engage special 
craftsmen for each branch of the work in a 
large building, as was the practice in the 
old times, or even to invite a numbor of 
contractors. But as specialism is the order 
of the day, why should we not boldly recog- 
nise the fact by subdividing the contracts 
into leading trades, or by allowing the 
general contractor to sub-let. No doubt it 
will be said the labour entailed in preparing 
separate contracts and specifications will be 
more than the ordinary architect would care 
to undertake, yet it is a method that cannot 
fail to insure the best results, as the architect 
would be ‘‘in touch” with each craftsman, 
and could make his meaning known to him 
better. We do not say that in every case 
of building this method would be desirable, 
but in many the division would be bene- 
ficial, and would check the multiplication 
of small contractors who now undertake all 
the branches. 

OEE 


HYDRAULICS OF FIRE STREAMS. 


HE efficiency of the means of extinguish- 
ing fires is a branch of hydraulics not 
so much studied in this country as it deserves 
to be. No doubt in London, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and some other large towns, it 
is well understood ; but in the great majority 
of towns we believe it is much neglected. 
Not soin America. There the best condi- 
tions are desired, which can only be deter- 
mined by elaborate experiments. ‘To this 
end numerous and well-devised tests have 
been made by Mr. John R. Freeman, 
M.Am.Soc.C.E., relating to the hydraulics 
of fire streams, not one item of which seems 
to have been unnecessarily observed. The 
report in which these experiments are 
recorded extends to 180 pages, with a great 
number of diagrams, plates, and tables for 
practical use. In reading these it is necessary 
to remember that the American gallon 
contains 231c.in. only, being five-sixths of 
the capacity of our gallon of 2772¢.in. In 
other respects the measurements are the 
same, 

The height to which a jet will rise under a 
given head of water may be universally 
known from the goneral laws of hydraulics 
and the few experiments which haye been 
made on the special subject, but in fire- 
extinguishing apparatus the interruptions to 
the flow of water are so numerous and un- 
conventional that direct experiment on a 


large and practical scale is absolutely neces- 


sary to insure anything like accurate results. 


These haye hitherto been few in number. 
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Mr. Freeman’s experiments were made on a 
large and practical scale, and extended to 
the conditions of the hose pipe as well as of 
the delivery or ‘‘ play pipe,” and the form 
and dimensions of the nozzle. The experi- 
ments were made in the latter part of the 
year 1888. The subjects investigated were : 
(1) The coefficient of discharge of nozzles of 
various forms; (2) Joss of pressure by 
friction in fire-hose with interior surface of 
various degrees of smoothness ; (3) Effect of 
curves in line of fire-hose upon loss of 
pressure ; (4) Effect of reduction of area of 
waterway et couplings upon loss of pressure 
in hose; (5) Height and distance reached by 
jets of water under various pressures ; (6) 
Influence of size of jet upon height attained 
under a given pressure; (7) Comparative effi- 
ciency of various kinds of nozzles; (8) Dis- 
tribution. of velocity in jets. The author, 
realising the aversion of the busy practical 
man to algebraic formulas, and to a long 
array of figures, has embodied the final 
practical results in tables covering the range 
of sizes and pressures commonly met with in 
practice. For practical purposes the pres- 
sure per square inch in pounds is preferred 
to the height in feet of the head of water ; 
but the one expression is easily converted 
into the other when desirable, the pressure 
in pounds per square inch being 0:4341b. per 
foot in height of the head of water, and, 
inversely, the head of water in feet is 23 
times the pressure per square inch. 

Tt was found by the experiments that the 
fire-stream tables, hitherto in most general 
use, under-estimated the quantity of water 
discharged from fire-hose nozzles by 16 or 20 
per cent. The coefficient of discharge from 
smooth nozzles of different forms was pretty 
constant under different pressures when 
these were high—so much so that measure- 
ments of the quantity discharged by any 
nozzle might be in that way ascertained. 
When accurate measurements are required 
the pressure must be measured near the base 
of the play-pipe, by means of carefully made 
piezometers, and the orifice of discharge 
should be as carefully calipered. The loss 
of pressure by friction of the flow of water 
through the hose was found to vary much 
with the quality of the hose; as much, 
indeed, as 40 per cent. The degree of 
roughness of the interior surface of the hose 
was made visible by means of plaster casts 
photographed. 

The loss by friction in the very smoothest 


solid rubber hose is represented by .... 13-4 
With ordinary solid rubber hose ........ 14:0 
The very smoothest rubber-lined fabric hose 14:1 
Very rough rubber-lined fabric hose...... 25°5 
Excellent leather hose ........-sseseeuee 21°5 
Ordinary unlined linen or canvas hose.... 33°5 


The nominal size of hose was 23in. diam., 
but the actual diameter of the ordinary 
makes’ yaried from 2i¢ to 2?in. internal 
diameter. This alone makes about 50 per 
cent. difference in loss of pressure by 
friction; and indicates that previous data, 
based on nominal diameter, are not reliable 
for determining comparative loss in different 
kinds of hose. ‘The sinuosity of a line of 
hose was found not to increase friction more 
than about 5 per cent. Curves of any 
radius short of cramping the hose were 
found to retard the flow of water but little. 
The sudden reduction of the area of the 
waterway of a hose, and its sudden enlarge- 
ment again to the ordinary size, as with 
couplings of small diameter, was found to 
decrease the pressure by about the same 
amount as is generally understood—viz., 
that it equals the head corresponding to the 
difference in velocity due to passing from a 
contracted channel to one of larger sectional 
area. 

An important point observed in the experi- 
ments is the height and distance attained by 
jets within the limits of practical fire streams. 
Previous experiments mostly went to show 


the height or distance of the extreme drops, a 
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fact of almost no value to the practical fire 
engineer. Jets from about forty different 
nozzles were compared in order to find the 
form giving the most perfect jet. A smooth 
nozzle was found to give ajeta little superior 
to that from a ring nozzle. The actual 
velocity of discharge in the central portion 
of a jet was found to equal the full theoretical 
velocity, in both sharp-edged and conical 
orifices, and the fact that the mean velocity 
of the whole sectional area of the stream was 
less than unity was found to be due to 
retardation close to the walls of the orifice. 

The gauge adopted for measurement of 
pressures was an open mercury column. The 
ordinary Bourdon gauge was not found 
sufficiently accurate for first-class scientific 
work such as requires accuracy within 1 or 
2per cent. The mercury columns were each 
20ft. in height, erected against the walls of 
mills and other buildings, and reading to 
about 117lb. per square inch pressure, and it 
is reasonable to expect these mercury gauges 
to measure a pressure correctly within the 
tenth part of 1 per cent. The quantity of 
water discharged at each experiment was 
measured in a tight and rigid rectangular 
tank holding about 1,350 gallons, built of 
heavy plank and smoothly lined with sheet 
zinc, with joints soldered perfectly tight. 
The height of the water in the tank before 
and after each experiment was determined 
by a glass tube about lin. internal diameter, 
thus avoiding, by the large diameter, errors 
due to capillary attraction, to which was 
attached a scale graduated to hundredths of 
afoot, and Mr. Freeman considers that any 
error of measurement could not exceed the 
third part of 1 per cent. The coefficients of 
discharge determined by the experiments 
were those due to the play pipe and nozzle 
combined, a taper play pipe being really a 
part of the nozzle. 

The loss of pressure by friction in hose was 
determined for different kinds of 24in. hose 
in ordinary use, and for each kind of hose 
the friction was determined with lin., 1}in., 
ldin., and 13in. smooth nozzles attached, 
and with some kinds also with ?in., Jin., 
and 1lin. nozzles attached. The hydrant 
pressure in the various experiments varied 
from 15lb. to 125lb. per square inch, and 
the quantity of water delivered by the hose 
from 50 gallons to 325 gallons per minute; 
the corresponding mean velocity in some of 
the kinds of hose ranging from 3ft. to about 
21ft. per second. The loss of pressure by 
friction in hose was found to follow the 
usually understood theory that it is propor- 
tional to the square of the velocity, closely 
enough, at least, for nearly all practical 
purposes; and, as was to be expected, the 
friction loss was found to be substantially 
proportional to the length of the hose, which 
varied in the experiments from S0ft. to 325ft. 
The important point of determining how far 
a jet reaches as a good fire stream, as dis- 
tinguished from the extreme lmit of the 
farthest drops, is chiefly a matter of judgment 
on the part of the observer. In recording 
the maximum distance to which the jet 
under experiment could be classed as a good 
fire stream, Mr. Freeman laid down a few 
rules which should be observed :-— 

1. A stream which at the limit determined 
upon had not lost continuity of stream by 
breaking into showers of spray. 

2, A stream which up to the limit named 
appeared to shoot nine-tenths of its whole 
volume of water inside of a circle 1din. 
diameter, and three-quarters of it inside a 
10in. circle, as nearly as could be judged 
by the eye. 

3, A stream which would probably be stiff 
enough to attain, in fair condition, the 
height or distance recorded, even though a 
fresh breeze were blowing. 

4, Which at the limit named would, with 
no wind, enter a room through a window- 
opening, and barely strike the ceiling with 
force enough to spatter well. 


Oct. 3, 1850., 
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With regard to the height to which a jet 
of given diameter will rise under a given 


head of water, it would require, to express ; 


it accurately, a complicated formula ; but as 
an approximation the following may serve 
very well within the range of fire streams, 
with nozzles from 2in. to 18in. diameter, and 
with pressures of not more than 80lb. per 


square inch. Its use, Mr. Freeman says, — 


will not lead to an error of more than 3 or 
4 per cent. 

The approximate formula is thus given— 
Let J = extreme height in feet to which the 
average extreme drops 


rise in still air. Leth = static head of water 


in feet acting at base of play-pipe, andd — ; 


= diameter of jet close to nozzle, in inches. 


of a vertical jet will © 


This, it may be remarked, for smooth nozzles — 


isthe same as the diameter of the orifice : 


for ring nozzles d may be taken as 86 per 4 


cent. of the diameter of the orifice. Then 
2 
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VESTIGES OF OLD NEWCASTLE AND . 


GATESHEAD. 
[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 
NE of our double-page plates this week, and 


the marginal illustrations given with this — 


article, are taken by permission from the book just : 


published* under the above title by Messrs. W. H. — 


Knowles, architect, and J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., the 
author of ‘‘ The Lost Towns of the Humber.’’ All 


the drawings given are by Mr. Knowles, and the — 


letterpress is due to his collaborator, whose notes 


he has both cleverly and copiously illustrated in — 


a thorough and useful style, without aiming at 


any exceptional artistic effect, and yet deserving — 


the character of being substantially accurate 
Mr. Boyle says that ‘the history of Newcastle in 
any 


finally satisfactory way is yet unwritten, — 


and probably too the writer is yet unborn, At — 
present his task is scarcely an achievable one— 


for his records of Newcastle remain in a sealed a 
book.’? Mr. Boyle promises, at no distant date, 
a work, uniform with his present “‘Vestiges,”” 
on the walls and gates of the city, and the 
His task now, — 
which he has admirably performed, is to take the 
reader through the towns he describes, showing © 


‘‘Ghronicles of Tyne Bridge.” 


all that actually remains worthy of note, and 
here and there he illustrates, by means of old 


prints and engravings, what the buildings, now 


so changed, really were in the past. Commencing 
with ‘The Side’’—quaintest of streets and 


strangest of names—he tells us its origin, and 


it was the centre of the best 


how, in Gray’s day, 
with its gabled fronts 


retail trade in Newcastle, 


and ovewsailing stories almost meeting in parts » 


in the wiiddle. The woodcut in Richardson’s 
Table Book serves to afford an idea of its appear- 
ance at the commencement of the present century. 
The corporation shortly afterwards widened the 
thoroughfares and removed the south side. One 
of the best sketches in the 
of a passage below Kelly’s shop in ‘‘the Side.” 
Some of the old interiors there still have good 
staircases and fireplaces. ‘The Classic ground of 
“Sandhill,” ‘‘a spacious place adorned with 
buildings very high and stately,” is next referred” 
to, with its rich historic associations, including 
the romance of John Scott and Bessy Surtees, the 
families of Carr and Cock, and ‘‘ Katy’s Coffee 
House.” We give a sketch (Fig. 1) of the 
Merchants’ Court, the magnificent room above 
the present Exchange in Sandhill where the 
Merchant Adventurers hold their court. The 
splendid, carved mantelpiece in this chamber was 
taken from the ancient room over the Maison 
Dieu, as Thornton’s hospital was usually called, 
and re-erected with suitable surroundings of 
panelled walls and elaborate frieze. It bears the 
date 1636. I'he subjectsof the two principal panels 
are the Judgment of Solomon and the Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes. The author gives a history 
of the ‘‘ Mercatorial Guild,” with the privileges 
of that body, the arms of the governors, am 

their customs. The Guild Hall is a very quaint 
apartment with an arcaded gallery on one sige, 
and a curious hammer-beamed roof. _ It was 
erected by Robert Trollope, whose name 1s chiefly 
known by an apocryphal and vulgar epitaph. 


* Vestiges of Old Newcastle and Gateshead. By w. 
Know.es and R. F. Born, F.S.A. Newcastle: Andrew 
Reid, Sons, and Co, London: Elliot Stock. 1890. 
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Fig. 1.—Turz Mercuants’ Court. 


Fic. 2.—PLAN OF THE CASTLE. 


Tn the City Treasurer’s office may be seen “the 
Town Hutch,’ an old coffer of fabulous anti- 
quity, but bearing the date 1716. The early 
Quakerism of Gateshead associated with Fox is 
the interesting matter which furnishes much of 
the next chapter, and we are introduced to not a 
few singular characters, their troubles and ex- 
periences. ‘Turning from these, we study under 
Mr. Boyle’s guidance the Castle, which may, 
according to some, have been built on the 
identical site of the Pons Alii of the 


Romans and the Monkchester of the Saxons. 
The history of the fortress as we now see it is 
of no mean character, of course, ‘‘The New 
Castle upon Tyne,’’ and in the book before us a 
somewhat full account is given, supplying notes 
of most of the more important events in its 
records. Mr. Longstaffe and Mr. Ventress have 
assisted in describing the parts of the Castle no 
longer existing, but some portions, even with the 
aid of such able authorities, are necessarily con- 
jectural. The plan (Fig. 2) of the place, to- 
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Fic. 6.—Oxip Cuatr, St. Many’s. 


gether with the bird's-eye view worked out from 
a model, are very helpful to the reader, and Mr. 
Knowles’ sketches leave nothing to be desired. 
The Guard Room, Blackgate, is specially well 
done. We reprint an east view of the keep, 
which is rectangular on plan, but not quite square. 
Its walls are of enormous thickness, between 14ft. 
and 16ft. in parts. ‘To the roof of the keep is 82ft. 
high, and 107ft. to the top of the flagstaff turret. 
‘lhe newel staircase in the 8.E. anglo is very in- 
teresting. It consists of 123 steps from the 
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ground floor to the roof. The walls are honey-| are very lengthy, and date from 1624 to 1653. | pulpit (Fig. 7) ; The Quayside ; Silver-street and 
combed by almost innumerable passages, gal- | Pilgrim-street, King John’s Palace; St. Mary’s, | Pandon; the Black Friars; and Trinity House, 


leries, and chambers. Weadd a sketch of the| Gateshead, where there are some fine old Jacobean! with its old chapel, each im turn command 
Guard Chamber, the principal room of the base- 


ment. It measures 263ft. by 205ft., and it is 
vaulted, springing from a plain cylindrical central 
pillar. The chapel is elaborated with the Norman 
chevron ornament to the arches. Space fails us 
to tell even an outline here of all that is added 
about the Castle. The now cathedral church of 
St. Nicholas, the famous parish-church, founded, 
it is said, by Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, " 


1091, naturally also has received Mr. Boyle’s 
particular attention, both from the archeological 
and ecclesiastical point of view, thus grouping 
together much useful and entertaining matter of 
special interest to the student and ecclesiologist. 
Weare-enabled to reproduce Mr. Knowles’ sketch 
of the interior, looking S.E. from the north 
aisle of the nave, and we add a study of the 
north aisle itself, Fig. 3, and a view of the 
crypt, Fig. 4. No part of the Early Norman 
Church remains, and only a small portion may 
be said to comprise the Early English masonry. 
The conversion of the church and its recent 
inprovements have been admirably done by Mr. 
KR. J. Johnson, F.S.A., of Newcastle. The 
Maddison Monument, shown on our lithographic | 
plate, is an odd composition of unusual shape. 
It originally was fixed to the pillar at the west 
end of the small aisle of the chancel, but was 
moved to its present place in the south transept 
during the late restoration. The principal figures 
on the front of the monument are those of : =e ae LC 

Henry Maddison and his wife. The two larger : 
figures on the left are his parents. The ten sons Fic, 4,—THE Crypt. 
and six daughters of Henry kneel in the small 

panels below. Faith with a cross, Charity with | stalls (Fig. 5) and a good old chair (Tig. 6) ; 
a flaming heart, and Hope with an anchor, | Percy-street ; the Keelmen’s Hospital ; St. 
surmount the pediment above. The inscriptions! John’s Church, from which we illustrate the 
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attention. Then the book is devoted to Gates- 
head, with the Jesus Hospital; Akenside Hill 
and Dog Bank. All Saints’ Church and the 
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celebrated Thornton Brass are illustrated and 
described, with a chapter on the Jesus Chapel 
at Jesmond (Jesumunde), where there is a holy 
well, an ancient mill, and its ‘‘ Free Chapel of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary.’? The hospitals -of 
Gateshead, with the early English Chapel of St. 
Edmund the Confessor, are all fully described 
by Mr. Boyle, who concludes his ‘useful and 
entertaining volume with particulars of the 
‘Close’? and Riverside, Newcastle, not for- 
getting the ruined chapel of St. Lawrence, less 
than a stone’s throw from the Tyne Steam 
Ferry, at Mushroom. With the ‘“Close’’ the 
book ends. It is well bound and capitally printed 
on good paper, and the illustrations are, for the 
most part, photographs by Mr. James Akerman, 
of eo eauare, who always does his work 
well. 
OE fo —___—___ 


THE WHITEFIELD TABERNACLE AND 
TOPLADY MEMORIAL HALL COM- 
PETITION. 


Se following is an abstract of Professor 

LT. Roger Smith, the professional referee’s, 
report in this competition. The selected archi- 
tect is Mr. F. Boreham, A.R.I.B.A, of 75, 
Finsbury-pavement. His design was marked 
“ Winged Heart.’”? The second place is awarded 
to Mr. J. M. Brydon, F.R.I.B.A., for his plan 
having the motto “Lux Mundi” : 

To contrive and design a large Noncon- 
formist place of worship, large public hall, 
and an underground Sunday-school for 1,000 
children are neither of them simple tasks, 
but in this case the three have to be com- 
bined ; a very considerable amount of gangways, 

Cases, rooms, and services of different sorts 
have to be provided for, and a portion of the 
accommodation has to be let off. The site is only 
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just large enough for the purpose—in fact, 
should there be any difficulty about securing 
unobstructed light over the adjoining land, it is 
not large enough, and the money proposed to be 
spent, though in itself a large sum, will require 
great economy if it is to suffice for securing such 
ample and varied accommodation. A combina- 
tion of the best planning, the best interior design 
for chapel and hall, and the best exterior with the 
most economical contrivance is what one would 
desire to find, but, as was perhaps to be expected, 
nocompetitorhas, in my opinion, been so fortunate 
as exactly to hit upon such a combination, and 
the decision which I have arrived at in select- 
ing two designs to receive the premiums has 
necessarily been based upon a compromise. I 
will endeavour to state clearly the principal 
reasons for that decision; but it must be quite 
understood that I do not propose to commit to 
writing more than the most important peculiari- 
ties of individual designs which have presented 
themselves to my notice. The most important 
part of the competition is undoubtedly the chapel, 
its plan and the architectural treatment of its 
interior. In so large a place, it is desirable that 
the ceiling should not be thrown across from wall 
to wall, but in some way carried in part by 
columns, so that the centre part is higher than 
the sides. his difference of height gives the 
means of introducing light through what is 
known as a clear story, at a point where good 
illumination is generally procurable, and where 
the interior benefits much by the introduction of 
light. The next most important matter for you 
is the hall, which, as it is to act as a pioneer 
building, should be spacious, convenient, and 
attractive. Nextto this comes the appearance of 
the exterior, especially the front to Tottenham 
Court-road, and lastly the schools, classrooms, 
approaches, staircases, and other accessory parts. 
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I think it fair to the competitors to add that, in 
my opinion, it is virtually impossible to erect 
buildings giving the amount of accommodation 
which you require for £15,000, if they are to 
have such an amount of elegance, dignity, and 
convenience as will be appropriate at the present 
day. The designs submitted were ten in 
number, and were sent in under mottoes. 

1. ‘ Arcanus.””—In this design the chapel is 
a simple unbroken rectangle, measuring about 
93ft. by 63ft., lying east and west, with no recess 
for platform. ‘The ceiling is carried across level 
from wall to wall, with a kind of groined cove at 
the walls; there are lofty windows above the 
gallery level, the seats are arranged circularly, 
with the platform as a centre, the gallery front 
approaches an ellipse in outline, and there is 35ft. 
between the gallery fronts. The hall lies north 
and south, measuring 80ft. in extreme length by 
40ft. wide, and the space between its gallery 
fronts is barely 20ft., which is too little. Roomy 
staircases are provided at the north end of hall, 
and a platform at south curved in outline, and 
with good retiring rooms. The school is large 
and well lighted; but the provision of con- 
veniences is scanty. Grenerally speaking, the 
arrangement and. distribution of the various 
smaller services, classrooms, vestries, and that 
of the staircases and approaches are carefully 
contrived, and the kitchen (for tea meetings, 
&c.) is much better in this plan than in most. It 
is admitted in the report that the hall is too 
small to accommodate 1,500—a serious defect. 
The elevation to Tottenham Court-road ig of 
Renaissance character, and rather striking with 
an angle tower. The interior of the chapel does 
not seem to have been so carefully studied ag it 
deserved. I consider that economy hag been 
fairly kept in view in the arrangement of this 
design. 
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2. ‘‘Forward.’’—In this design the chapel is 
a rectangle, measuring about 100ft. by 56ft. 
within the walls, with the axis north and south, 
and with a recess for the platform in the centre 
of the long side, putting the preacher in a position 
common enough in Scotch, Presbyterian churches, 
but rare in England, and much better suited for 
small than for large places of worship. The 
geats are arranged amphitheatrically. There is an 
arrangement of arcade and clear story. The 
gallery may be described as occupying three sides 
of a square with rounded corners. ‘The hall isa 
rectangle of 100ft. by about 54ft., but with two 
staircases cut out of it, and here again the plat- 
form is in the middle of one of the longer sides. 
The gallery has a semi-circular front line. The 
schools are roomy and good, and fairly well 
lighted; but neither the large room nor any 
other room receives light from two sides. The 
classroom arrangements are very good indeed, 
as are the ground-floor classrooms, but the 
secretary occupies one of the rooms that should 
be let as offices. There are three rooms to let. 
The architectural character of the interior of 
the chapel is decidedly good, and both it 
and the hall would, I think, be pleasing. 
The exterior is in a round-arched style, which 
may be called Romanesque, and with two 
moderate flanking towers. No design submitted 
seems to me to have a more appropriate front to 
Tottenham Court-road than this, or to have so 
successfully grappled with the difficult problem 
how to design an exterior which shall be at once 
appropriate to a public hall, a series of business 
offices, and the entrance to a large place of public 
worship. I believe that, if built, this elevation 
would look even better than it appears.on the 
drawings. ‘There is no definite estimate, and I 
much regret to be obliged to place this design, 
which has many merits, among the more expen- 
sive ones submitted. I consider also that the 
shape of the ground plan of the chapel (and of 
the hall) is open to serious objections, and would 
not be found satisfactory, especially in so large a 

‘building. 

3. ‘‘Hearing and Seeing.’”?—In this design 
the chapel is a rectangle, measuring within the 
main walls about 100ft. by 75ft., and with a 
.small end recess for the platform in the upper 
story, not visible on the ground plan. Its axis 
lies north and south, and there is a clear story 
arrangement. The gallery plan is an oblong with 
the corners slightly rounded, and the gallery 
fronts are only 23ft. apart, which is far too little 
in so large a building. A flat ceiling over the 
clear story in the central part is provided, and 
wooden columns and corbels seem to be intended, 
and flat ceilings at a lower level over the aisles. 
‘The hall is oblong, with two square staircases cut 
out of it, and the platform is in the centre of the 
long side. ‘he staircase projections divide the 
gallery into three. The schools are less satis- 
factory than in some of the designs, and there is 
not classroom accommodation on the school floor. 
‘The design seems to encroach on adjoining land 
with steps and areas. The arrangement of 
church parlour and classrooms seems suitable, 
but the inquiry roon s and cloak-rooms are ill- 
lighted, and the secretary badly placed. There 
are four small offices to be let. The exterior is 
of brick of a very simple Renaissance character, 
with two Jarge angle towers, surmounted 
by domed roofs; but the general effect 
is extremely plain, and if the domed roofs 
were omitted would not be equal to such a 
purpose as this building is designed to serve. The 
architects definitely estimate this building at 
£15,000; but I consider that in this design the 
desire for economy has led the designers to lower 
the quality both of the exterior and of the in- 
terior below that which so important an under- 
taking requires. 

4. ‘Tux Mundi.’’—This design is illustrated 
by the most artistic drawings submitted by any 
of the architects, and its interior, at any rate, is 
the most artistic piece of design shown. The two 
main parts of the building form two blocks with 
staircase between. The chapel is almost a square, 
with the corners slightly cut off, measuring 85ft. 
by 73ft. The seats are amphitheatrical in 
arrangement, and the gallery follows the same 
lines. There is no recess for the pulpit. The 
clear story arrangement is very prominent. It 
consists of a central hexagon with arches spring- 
ing from piers, and carrying a very considerable 
dome, ‘This and much of the general treatment 
recalls one of Sir Christopher Wren’s finest 
churches. ‘I'he hall is a rectangle méasuring 
45ft. by 99ft. The seating isnot shown. The 


spacious, but would in parts be extremely dark. 
The exterior possesses a four-storied elevation 
to Tottenham Court-road, and would depend 
largely for its effect on the numerous and costly 
domes. This design has been surpassed by 
several of those sent in, especially in its internal 
treatment. Its general arrangements, no doubt, 
are good; but they would be much curtailed if 
the projections were cut off within the building 
line. I do not find any reference to the cost of @ 
the design. 

8. “Taxis.” —This design is beyond all com- 
parison the most original submitted ; in some 
respects it is extreme, in others it is good, and in 
one respect (the internal design of the chapel) it 
is extremely good. The plan of the chapel is an 
irregular polygon 88ft. wide and 92ft. deep, 
having, like the design ‘‘ Lux Mundi,”’ a central 
hexagon for its heart. The gallery has a 
hexagonal front, but each side of the hexagon 
is a hollow curve instead of being straight. The 
hexagon is finished with a cleverly designed 
groined ceiling springing from pointed arches, 
and there are large windows filled with tracery. 
The hall is rectangular, and with two galleries. 
The schoolroom is large and lighted on three sides, 
and there are ample classrooms, but in not a few 
instances open to small objections, especially 
as to lighting. There are three rooms to let as 
offices. The secretary’s office occupies a front 
space. The architect proposes to form a base- 
ment under the entire building, hall as well as 
chapel —a_ serious additional expense. The 
exterior is extremely picturesque, of Gothic 
architecture, rather Flemish in character, and 
a high tower with a very steep roof is a 
prominent object. There can be no doubt that 
if erected from this design the buildings would 
be extremely striking in appearance, and, as — 
I have already observed, the interior of the 
chapel would be very successful and appro- 
priate with its octagon of pointed arches, its 
tracery, and groined ceiling. The front to 
Tottenham Court-road also would be striking, 
interesting, and original; but there can be nd 
doubt that the design would be one of the most 
expensive of those sent in, even without the — 
lofty tower, while omitting the tower would 
diminish its attractiveness sensibly. The author — 
of this design says that the tower is not included — 
in the amount named by the committee, but does — 
not give a definite estimate in his report. 

9, “Winged Heart.’’—In this design the 
chapel is a rectangle 68ft. by 80ft., with recesses, 
making it 65ft. by 104ft. in extreme dimensions, — 
and the seating on the ground floor is all straight 
and very well arranged. There are four stair- 
cases at the angles which serve to form the 
recesses alluded to above. The gallery has a 
semicircular sweep; there is 40ft. clear between 
the gallery fronts. The design provides an 
effective clear story and an open roof, forming a 
very successful interior, illustrated by a telling, 
but not, I think, an unfair, perspective view. 
The hall has an open span roof from wall to wall, 
it is a simple oblong, 101ft. by 51ft., with a 
gallery on three sides, and ample space between — 
the gallery fronts. There is a great deal of good 
sense shown in the general arrangement of the 
building, but it depends to a considerable extent 
on the side entrances for ingress and egrees to 
the galiery of the hall, and partly to the school 
and chapel gallery. The author of this design 
has (like ‘‘Red Cross’’), occupied more space — 
next Tottenham Court-road than the plan issued 
to competitors shows, and having decided that 
‘Red Cross’? was justified in doing this, I of 
course decided similarly in the present case. 
The exterior is of round arched brick and stone 
treatment, with almost too many openings, better 
shown on the pen-and-ink perspective than on 
the coloured elevation. This exterior has no 
very strongly-defined architectural character, 
and is decidedly less successful than the interior, 
yet some features, such as the high roof over the 
hall, the lanterns, and the pinnacles on the 
buttresses, serve to counterbalance the uninterest- 
ing and very secular treatment of the ground 
story; and the grouping of the two blocks of 
buildings with their high roofs, as seen from 
the N.E. and 8.E., promises to be very telling 
and picturesque. The general schoolroom, by 
no means so large as in some designs, 18 we 
lighted, the infants’ schoolroom unequally 
lighted. The general arrangements of the 
approach, the church parlour and classrooms, 
and other ground-floor planning are good and well 
judged, and no fewer than six good offices have 
been contrived for letting. The author estimates 


approach and the ground-floor rooms are con- 
venient and there are four offices to let. It will 
be noticed that the square shape of the plan brings 
every person withina moderate distance of the plat- 
form, and also assists materially in the lighting of 
the chapel. The schools are roomy, and on the 
whole well lighted. The accommodation in the 
chapel is over the prescribed number. My esti- 
mate is 1,069 seats on the floor, and 575 in the 
gallery. The seating is particularly well arranged. 
The general arrangements are simple and suit- 
able; but I think the staircases placed between 
hall and chapel would have to be extended were 
this design erected, as the space at the main 
entrance to chapel is cramped. The exterior isa 
squarish and rather plain block, of English 17th- 
Century character, and the dome hardly rises 
sufficiently above the adjacent roofs to be dis- 
tinct ; still, the architectural effect would not be 
bad, though not at all equal to that of the 
interior. I feel serious doubts, looking at the 
great size and height of the dome, and at the 
position of the platform under its edge, whether 
it would not be found materially to interfere with 
distinct hearing (at any rate, in part of the 
chapel) unless special precautions were taken. 
The author is satisfied, he states, that his design 
can be carried out within 10 per cent. of the sum 
fixed by the committee; but I cannot admit that 
this is a very economical design, though not an 
extravagant one. It is one which reflects the 
zreatest credit on the designer and draughts- 
man. 
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5. **Lux.’’—In this design the church is of an 
irregular shape, of which the extreme dimen- 
sions are 94ft. by 64ft., consisting of an octagon 
with transepts and recesses. The gallery front 
forms five sides of an octagon. The seating 
makes some approximation to be amphitheatrical. 
The hall is a rectangle 49ft. by 82ft. The 
gallery plan of the hall is not shown. The 
school is roomy, but hardly well lighted. ‘The 
author does not profess to give the accommo- 
dation asked in the instructions. He states that 
his hall only seats 1,200, and his chapel only 
1,300. Iam unable to make out anything like 
so many as even 1,300 seats in the chapel, and, 
after recognising the failure to supply in the 
chapel the required accommodation which the 
other architects have found it quite practicable 
to provide, it appears to me necessary to set this 
design aside at once. The architect’s estimate 
cz cost is £23,350. 


6. ‘* Red Cross.”—The author of this design 
has occupied more space than most of the other 
architects. There appears to be a discrepancy 
between the actual site and the plan, and he has 
permitted himself to extend the Tottenham 
Court -road front to the actual dimensions of the 
land, and though I regret this, I have not con- 
sidered that in fitting his design to the real site 
this architect has infringed the spirit of the 
instructions issued. The chapel is an amphi- 
theatre in outline as well as in arrangement 
of seats. It is 78ft. wide and 84ft. deep from 
the wall behind the organ gallery to the back 
wall. The platform is next Whitefield-street. 
I doubt whether this arrangement as_ here 
planned would be quite satisfactory either to 
the preacher or the hearers. The gallery follows 
the same lines as the ground plan. There is 
no clear story, but the central part of the 
ceiling is raised higher than the sides on an 
arcade. The hall runs north and south, and 
has a gallery with curved front and the sides pro- 
longed. ‘The hall measures 90ft. by 52ft, and 
has good retiring rooms. The schoolrooms, &c., 
are well disposed, but unequally lighted. I have 
not found any reference to cost in the short report 
which accompanies this design ; but the design is’ 
not an extravagant one. 


7. ‘‘Spero.’’—The plan showsa large rectangle 
for the chapel, measuring 71ft. by 72ft., and 
with no pulpit recess. The seats are arranged 
amphitheatrically, the platform being at the 
north, and a similar disposition is adopted for 
the hall, with the platform to the west, andasemi- 
octagonal gallery. A large central dome over 
the chapel is carried on columns, two of which 
stand very much in the way near the platform ; 
but the pulpit is not under the dome, as in the 
design of ‘‘Lux Mundi.’’ Externally there is 
also a domical roof to each of the six square 
staircases. Access is obtained on the south, and 
projecting steps are shown there. ‘These and an 
access at the north from Whitefield-street appear 
to be outside the boundary of the building line 
shown on the plan. The schoolrooms are 
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the design at £15,000. It is among the more 
economical designs. © 

10. ‘‘ Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty.’’—In 
this design the chapel is rectangular, measuring 
69ft. by 87ft. (or I8ft. to back of organ recess), 
with two square staircases at the south end. The 
gallery plan is an elongated octagon, and a large 
circular dome rises from the ceiling over this space. 
The principal entrance, steps, &c., are placed to the 
south, and though a large entrance passage from 
Tottenham Court-road is provided, but little use 
is made of it. The architect has departed from 
the instructions by placizg his schools, &c., 
under the hall, neglecting the excavated base- 
ment existing under the chapel site, and, as 
designed, his schools would be so extremely 
dark as to he of practically little service. The 
exterior really has its principal front, which is 
very ambitious, to the south, and here a great 
dome and flanking towers appear. Towards 
Tottenham Court-road a very different eleva- 
tion has been shown. The architect’s estimate 
is £20,000, and the design is no doubt a very 
expensive one, and I think the author of it 
deserves some credit for not having put it down 
at £15,000. I consider, however, that its costly 
nature, its departure from the programme, and 
other reasons, practically render it impossible to 
entertain it. 

In the above review of the designs I have in- 
tentionally avoided considering minutely the 
question of administrative rooms and school and 
class room arrangements. I think whatever 
design is adopted will have to be recast in many 


of these respects, and though the skill, or other- 


wise, with which these parts have been arranged 
have not passed unnoticed, I have not thought it 
necessary to extend this report by going into 
those particulars. 

It appeared to me that, on various grounds 
already mentioned, I might set aside the plans of 
“Tux,”’ of ‘‘Spero,’’ and of ‘‘ Wisdom, Strength, 
and Beauty.’’ Of the remaining seven designs 
I have made approximate cubed estimates in 
order to see which are the most economical, and 
though the process known as cubing may not 
be always very safe as a guide to the actual cost 
of any one building, it is a very good way of 
finding out the comparative cheapness or ex- 
pensiveness of ‘several designs. I find that four 
designs are very considerably more economical 
than the others. I consider, therefore, that the 
first premium must be given to one of these four. 
They are ‘‘ Hearing and Seeing,’’ ‘‘ Red Cross,”’ 
*‘ Arcanus,’’ and ‘‘ Winged Heart,’’ and among 
these it appears to me that the balance of ad- 
vantages rests very decidedly with ‘‘ Winged 
Heart,”” to which design accordingly I award 
the first prize. The author of ‘‘ Winged Heart,”’ 
whose design I have already described, has 
secured very wide and spacious buildings both 


for the hall and chapel, so that while seating 


your people easily, no one will be remote from 


_ the speaker, and as the hall will have to serve as 
_ your place of worship at first, it is of importance 


that it should be capacious, not cramped, and 


_ with good space between the gallery fronts. As 


regards architectural treatment, I attach more 


importance to the interior of the chapel than to 


_ anything else, and that certainly has been very 


_ well designed. 


Access: numerous and fairly 
roomy staircases and good corridors where such 


_ would be useful are provided, and the design on 
| the whole (though not the best in all respects) 
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is, in my judgment, decidedly the best, takin 
every consideration into account. 

The three designs which I consider ineligible 
for the first prize, ‘‘ Lux Mundi,” ‘ Forward,” 
and ‘‘'Taxis,’’ are all of them remarkable for 
artistic merit, and among them I select ‘‘ Lux 
Mundi” as the design to receive the second 
premium ; it is in my judgment the most artistic 
of the three named above, it is excellently 
planned, and it also is the least costly of the 
three. 

[We shall notice the designs ourselves shortly. 
Considering that this report was sent in on Sep- 
tember 10, they might, we should have thought, 
Ne and the award made known before 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, 
PALL MALL. 


HE gathering of sun-pictures this year in 
Pall Mall affords nothing specially fresh 
orremarkable ; but, on the whole, the exhibi- 
tion may be described as a good one, comprising 
Some exceedingly clever specimens of photo- 


graphy. The architectural subjects represented 
are less numerous than usual. The most im- 
portant of this class, on account chiefly of its 
size, is an enlargement of Messrs. Bourne and 
Shepherd’s fine photograph of the Taj Mahal at 
Agra, exhibited by the Autotype Company. The 
same firm show a whole series of plates illustra- 
tive of sculptures and designs by the late Alfred 
Stevens, besides some facsimiles by that artist of 
figure studies, lent by Sir Frederic Leighton. 
The Chimneypiece in the Dining-Room of Dor- 
chester House, Park-lane, and the Wellington 
Monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral are well 
represented in detail. We believe shortly a folio 
is to be published of these prints, under the 
direction of Mr. Hugh Stannus, and they will 
make a fine book, worthy of the man whose work 
the photographs so ably represent. The series of 
portraits of members of the Royal Academy 
which Mr. Ralph W. Robinson is publishing are 
continued this year, showing the artists at 
work, or in their own studios, posed for the 
occasion. Our readers will be more specially 
interested in seeing Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., seated before some plans; Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, A.R.A., looking up as if surprised, at 
his escritoire ; Professor Geo. Aitchison, A.R.A., 
standing at the bookcase in his private room; 
and Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., engaged 
with a serious batch of papers, drawings, and 
correspondence, all seemingly taken while in 
harness with the surroundings of home. The 
likenesses in each case are good; but the light 
in which they necessarily were taken has not in 
every instance been equal to the requirements of 
the camera. Mr. G. Davison has gained a medal 
by his highly artistic study of ‘“‘An Old Farm- 
stead’’ seen over the onion-field at the time of 
harvest. It is a capital picture on grained paper, 
and having almost the effect of a sepia water- 
colour. Another medal isawarded to Mr. Lyddell 
Sawyer’s ‘‘Two’s Company,’’ a scene by the 
road side, where an attractive country lass is 
engaged flirting with a young fellow leaning 
against the old stone steps in the wall, the girl 
being seated at the top. ‘To the right stands a 
second swain, fired with jealousy, and looking on, 
consumed with a determination to do something 
desperate. The figures enact the characters well, 
and Mr. Sawyer has chosen a very happy setting 
for the incident, which he has represented 
thoroughly in taste and reserve. Nothing, how- 
ever, is more easy than to overdoa subject of this 
kind. We have no comment but praise, too, for 
Mr. John E. Austin’s medal picture of ‘‘The 
Love Letter,’’ a scene on the shore where three 
fisher-girls, standing or seated by some old boats 
and baskets, are discussing the contents of a 
missive from one in whom they all clearly have 
more than a passing interest. The picture is 
eminently simple; but it is equally good, and 
certainly deserves the prize awarded to it. Mr. 
Harry Tolley obtains a medal for a splendid 
view of Bantry Bay, one of a grand series 
of fine landscapes. Mr. Lionel E. Westropp 
shows some artistic architectural photographs, 
to which we draw attention, particularly 
the views of Elmley Church, Worcestershire, 
standing overshadowed by the trees by the 
side of a stream, with its great square tower and 
Late Gothic windows—a most pleasing subject 
for the water-colourist inclined to old buildings. 
Mr. Westropp also shows Sir Walter Scott’s 
tomb at Dry burgh Abbey by a brilliant silver 
print of good size. The hoar-frost views, 
‘‘Christmas Eve at Kenilworth,’’ are the best 
things of their kind in the gallery, showing the 
castle in the coldest of weather, ’midst the snow. 
There are a good many interiors of modern 
houses of the better sort, exhibited by Mr. H. W. 
Reeves in some very nice platinotypes, such as 
those of Morden Grange; the Hall, Kinmel, Aber- 
gele ; and Lyneham, Wimbledon. Mr. H. Dudley 
Arnott’s grand view of the choir and apse of 
Norwich Cathedral, taken from the screen 
looking east, is unquestionably a very beautiful 
photograph. We hope before long to give a 
reproduction of one of his similar studies of this 
vast interior kindly placed at our disposal some 
time since. The porch of Winchelsea Church, 
Sussex, is illustrated here by a bromide print 
showing the wall-flower covered gable of this 
crude structure which stands at the end of the 
famous remains of that once magnificent fabric, 
the nave of which is nowall gone. Mr. Lyddell 
Sawyer, whose work we have before noticed, has 
an exceptionally clever scene over Durham, with 
the cathedral crowning the city in the distance. 
The atmospheric effect, as here portrayed, is 


admirably managed, and we must praise with 
equal warmth the same artist's ‘‘ Wind against 
Tide,’’ as well as ‘‘ Towing up Stream.’’ The 
Rococo Altar-piece from the Canary Isles, by Mr. 
G. Graham Toler, and Mrs. Wrigley’s ‘‘ Nave of 
York Minster’? hanging near, may be mentioned 
—the latter asa study of light and shade. Mr. 
Fred Hollyer, ever thorough and artistic, sends 
some of his sympathetic renderings of Mr. E. 
Burne Jones’s designs and copies of paintings by 
Messrs. G. F. Watts, R.A., and W. B. Rich- 
mond, A.R.A. Mr. Mendelssohn’s portraits are 
good, and Mr. Van der Weyde shows a group of 
the children of Mr. Mortimer Mempes, dressed 
in Japanese costume. For this picture he takes 
a medal. Mr. Bedford Lemere contributes several 
good architectural studies of Grosvenor-square 
houses, and Mr. W. Bedford shines with some 
charming landscapes. 
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MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGI- 
NEERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A Rots Association held a meeting in the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts’ Hall, Edinburgh, 
on the 25th ult. Mr. Boulnois, city engineer of 
Liverpool, presided. Mr. Cooper, the local 
burgh engineer, read a paper on ‘‘ Municipal 
Work in Edinburgh.’’ He said that the popu- 
lation of Edinburgh at present was 271,135, 
being a density of 54 persons per acre, and 
representing an annual rate of increase of some- 
think like 6,000. The maximum rate of density 
—900 persons per acre—was found in the 
Cowgate district, although it was rapidly be- 
coming depopulated. The practice of erecting 
flat upon flat had become the bane of their slums, 
and had left them a heritage of insanitary and 
disease-producing conditions, which were to this 
day prevalent and disastrous. The death-rate of 
Edinburgh, previous to Dr. Chambers’s improve- 
ment scheme, which cost the city £300,000, and 
unhoused 14,000 inhabitants, was 27 per 1,000 ; 
last year it was 16°54. The number of unin- 
habitable houses dealt with during the last five 
years was 2,000, of which 1,006 were closed, and 
the number of tenements where the drains had 
been overhauled was 3,400. The annual 
cost of inspecting the drainage arrangements 
and sanitary appliances of existing houses was 
£1,800, or thereabouts. With the exception of 
the sewage used in irrigating the Lochend and 
Craigentinny meadows, the sewage of the city, 
to the amount of nearly three million cubic feet 
per day, was drained into the Firth of Forth. 
The Chairman said that in Liverpool large sums 
of money had been spent in the destruction of 
rookeries. At one time they erected two large 
blocks of sanitary dwellings, but they had not 
met the requirements of the poor, and they were 
trying to sell them, almost to give them away. 
He was surprised that the far-famed meadows of 
Craigentinny were not the success which they at. 
one time were led to believe. Mr. E. Pritchard 
(Birmingham) said that he was much pleased 
with the good condition of the Craigentinny 
meadows after so many years’ usage. These 
meadows compared very favourably with the 

sewage farms of England. 


Og 


CHIPS. 


On Thursday, the 25th ult., a parish-room and 
Sunday school for St. Margaret’s, Ilkley, was 
opened. The building is in the Gothic style, and 
the architects are Messrs. J. and H. Critchley, 
Bradford and Ilkley. The cost has been £3,100. 


The extension of Atherton Parish Church has 
been commenced this week by taking down a block 
of old buildings at the west end, where the proposed 
addition is to be built. The site is to cost £1,200, 
and the extension of nave another £6,000. 


The Girls’ High School, which has been erected 
in Dundee at a cost of upwards of £25,000, through 
the liberality of Miss Harris and of her late brother, 
Bailie Harris, was opened on Friday by Dr. Craik, 
secretary to the Scottish Education Department. 


With a view to discover some healthy method of 
spreading the working-class population of Newcastle 
over a greater area, a deputation of the corporation 
of that city, consisting of the chairman of the sani- 
tary committee, the deputy-mayor,three members 
of the town council, and Mr. Law, city engineer, 
visited Glasgow on Friday for the purpose of 
inspecting the artisan dwellings erected by the 
City Improvements Trust in the Saltmarket and 
the other lodging-house accommodation provided 
by the Corporation in different districts of the 
city. 
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CONTEMPORARY ART WORKERS 


TURERS. 
(Szx description on p. 486.) 


AND MANUFAC- 


BANQUETING HALL STAIRCASE, GLASGOW MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 


Mr. Witiram Youne, the well-known architect 
of this great work lately completed in Scotland, 
has within the past few days published an ex- 
ceedingly well-produced folio, comprising some 
twenty collotype illustrations of the buildings, 
giving general views chiefly of the interior, and 
details of their parts, together with plans of the 
principal floors. These illustrations are from 
photographs of the actual work taken specially 
by Messrs. Bedford Lemere and Co., of London. 
The book opens with a tersely-put epitome of the 
history of the Glasgow Municipal Buildings 
Competitions, their origin and progress. The 
descriptions of the work in its several stages 
which Mr. Young furnishes are interesting, and 
we observe that he carefully avoids unnecessary 
reference to his own share in the designing and 
supervising of the vast undertaking now brought 
to a successful issue. It certainly is one of the 
most satisfactory buildings of the present genera- 
tion, and illustrates much refined design and 
artistic ability, while a unity of scale is one of 
its best and most prominent characteristics. The 
structure is not, of course, devoid of faults, but 
it is not liney nor wirey, neither is it thin. The 
buildings contain 350,000cub.ft. of stone, 
19,000cub.ft. of granite, and 10,000,000 bricks. 
The plinth is faced with granite 4ft. to d5ft. high, 
and above this the facades are faced with 
Polmaise and Dunmore stone. Every stone in 
the building has a V-groove cut in the vertical 
joint, which is run with pebbles and cement, 
thus uniting the whole in one homogeneous mass. 
The stone domes are similarly constructed with- 
out chain bond, but with brass dowels to every 
stone. The floors are fireproof. No general 
statement as to the actual cost of the buildings 
and their fitments, &c.; is given, but the sizes 
and dimensions of the structure are furnished. 
The illustrations are separately described in detail, 
commencing with themain front in George-square, 
then the principal entrance, with Mr. G. A. 
Lawson's beautiful sculptures, the loggia, the 
council-hall staircase, and the banqueting hall 
staircase. Of this part of the building we give 
two views, prepared for us from the original 
photographs, and showing one of the most 
interesting features in Mr. Young’s elaborate 
conception. As will be seen from the prints, the 
work is built entirely of various coloured marbles, 
excepting the groined and domed ceilings. This 


with a capping to match the dado. The columns 
are of blocks of alabaster and Brescia, having 
white marble caps with purple Brescia, veined 
Carrara, and red transparent alabaster spread 
over the walls the whole height, three stories, to 
the top. The ceiling is of rich plaster-work. 
The floor is veined marble, with Numidian in 
squares relieved by white. The design is a work 
of the Renaissance corresponding with the 
general style of the building. Other views 
in Mr. Young’s book give the ‘‘ Faience 


Corridor ’’? with its keramic mosaic floor; 
the Council-hall, the Satin-wood Salon, the 
Octagon Salon, and the Mahogany Salon, 


the library, and the Lord Provost’s room. The 
reception-room, elaborated in an Italian treat- 
ment of elegant forms, seems to be a particularly 
rich apartment, with panels in solid gilt on a 
dull yellow-green ground, relieved by festoon and 
pendent enrichments also in silk and gold, and 
the walls between the pilasters are filled with 
brocaded silk in character with the rest. The 
high dado and other woodwork is of Cuba 
mahogany. The chandelle ornaments are gilt. 
The fine ceiling is of fibrous plaster like the deep 
architectural frieze under a plain deep cove, which 
is effective. The detail of all this work, and the 
furniture specially designed by the architect, is 
very good. The library, chimney-piece, and 
book-cases are equally satisfactory, neither care 
nor expense being sparedto make themso. ‘The 
Lord Provost’s room we like less than the others 
perhaps, and in the views the gas pendants seem 
needlessly large. This may be due to the tricks 
of the camera. The views which we give indicate 
sufficiently the style of work adopted. Messrs. 
David Bryce and Son, of Glasgow, are the pub- 
lishers. The cover would have been more in 
keeping without the diagonally-placed lettering. 
Other illustrations of the Glasgow Municipal 
Buildings will be found in the Burtpixng News 
for Jan. 16th and May 1, 1885; Sept. 16th, 
1887; April 20th, 1888; and March 29th, 1889. 
ST. JUDE'S CHURCH, SOUTHWARK—DESIGN 
REBUILDING. 


ror 


Tue present church, which was originally the 
chapel of the Philanthropic Society’s schools, was 
once crowded with fashionable congregations, 
attracted by the music and preaching, for which 
the church was renowned. Efforts have from 
time to time been made to communicate to the 
structure some more ecclesiastical appearance, 
but without success; and on the progress of 
decay rendering some extensive repairs impera- 
tive, the present vicar, the Rev. J. Watkins 
Pitchford, M.A., wisely determined upon entire 
reconstruction. The design illustrated was 
selected in a limited competition. Several ad- 
vantages are gained by placing the new church 
with its axis at right angles to the old, one of 
these being the opening up of space for a play- 
ground to the schools adjoining. As the church 
is of somewhat short proportion, a continuous 
line of roof over nave and chancel has been 
adopted. The building will be seated for 500. 
The estimated expenditure is £4,000, towards 
which the vicar has in the past two years 
collected £2,700. 


VESTIGES OF OLD NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD. 


(Sex description and further illustrations on 
pp. 458-461.) 


JEWISH WORKING MEN’S’ CLUB-HOUSE 
PUBLIC HALL. 

Tuusz buildings are now in the course of 
erection for the committee, Mr. D. P. Schloss, 
chairman, in Exchange-street and Knowsley- 
street, Cheetham, Manchester, in the centre of 
the Jewish working-men’s colony. The accom- 
modation is very ample, and at a cheap rate, the 
total cost of the buildings, ready for occupation, 
including architect’s charges, being only 
£2,640 10s. The front is in grey end headers, 
set in black mortar, with quoins of red stocks at 
all angles. The public hall is roofed with semi- 
circular principals made in three pitch-pine ribs, 
and is arranged to give the best acoustic results. 
The heating is by hot water, low pressure. 
Special attention has been given to ventilation, 
fresh air being supplied at floor level, and 6ft. 
above same, over hot-water pipes, foul air being 
extracted by a special ventilating shaft in con- 


AND 
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nection with heating apparatus, and with yenti- fae! 
lating shafts in connection with sun lights. The — 
contractors are Messrs. Burgess and Galt; brick- 
layer, Mr. Evan Roberts; mason, Mr. J, B. 
Kendall, and the works are being carried out 
under the superintendence of the architects, 
Messrs. Goldsmith and Son, 63, Faulkner-street, 
Manchester. i 


SKETCHES OF WROUGHT-IRON WORK. ~- 1 


Tur examples of wrought-iron gates published — 
herewith are taken from Highgate and Lincoln, — 
and their date may be assigned to the 17th cen- 
tury. The people of Highgate, no doubt in- 
fluenced by the nearness of the Protector, who 
once occupied Cromwell House there, erecteda 
great many of these gates and over-gates front: 
ing their villas, several of which still remain. 
Generally, as in the sketches from Winchester 
House and Lincoln, a place was provided in the 
overgate for the lamp. Many of the gates still 
have, attached to their imposts, the extinguisher 
in which the link boys put out the light of their — 
torches. The gate at Lincoln is only ‘one 
example of many of which the neighbourhood 
of the city can boast; they all possess a dis- 
tinctly similar manner of work, which would 
lead one to suppose they were wrought by the 
same smiths. The Halls of Nettleham and 
Fulbeck, villages within a few miles of Lincoln, — 
possess similar entrances of great beauty and 
elaborate detail. te 


SHERRICK LODGE, SKERRIES, CO. DUBLIN. 


Tur pen-and-ink drawing which we reproduce — 
was hung at this year’s Exhibition of the Royal — 
Hibernian Academy. It represents a small 
summer seaside box, designed for Mr. T. 8. FY 
Battersby, B.L., by Mr. Howard Pentland, o 
B.A., Bac.Eng., F.R.I.B.A. The ground floor 
consists of a top-lighted saloon, with sitting- 
rooms, kitchen, and offices disposed around, and — 
is built throughout of 9in. brickwork, exposed — 
both inside and outside. The upper part consists — 
of a gallery around the saloon, off which the ~ 
bedrooms open, and is built with timber ané — 
plaster. The roof is covered with double roll — 
tiles. There are two sitting-rooms and five — 
bedrooms. The contractor was Mr. Michael — 
Heeney, of Balbriggan, and the cost was about 
£450. The floors of the saloon and vestibule are ’ 
tiled, and those of the sitting-rooms are laid 
with lin. American ash, in narrow widths. A 
Yin. by 6in. moulded plate runs round all the — 
walls, over the doors, and windows, and on this” 
rest the joists, which are exposed and moulded. — 
The internal effect of the red-brick walls is very 
cosy and picturesque. The house, which com-— 
mands an extensive view of islands and coast, 
stands on the sea-sand at the mouth of a small — 
river, the banks of which are planted with sallies, 
Austrian pines, tamarisks, and sea-buckthorns. — 
The foundations are of concrete, and were made 
by digging out the sand, mixing it with cement, 
and throwing it back into the trenches. 
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The Poorhouse Committee of the Dundee Paro- 
chial Board instructed Mr. Alexander, city archi- 
tect, on Friday, to prepare plans for a sick hospital 
to accommodate 300 patients, the building to be on 
the pavilion system, two stories high. ps 


The Bishop of Durham consecrated on Friday the 
new portion of the cemetery at Bishop Wearmouth. 
The Sunderland Echo states that Mr. D. Balfour, 
C.E., the surveyor from whose designs the grounds 
were laid out, was present at the ceremony “in wig 
and gown.”’ + - 


The plans for the new General Post-oftice for 
Leeds, to be erected on a portion of the site of the 
old Coloured Cloth Hall, have now been completed. 
They show a building haying its front to the ig | 
space abutting upon Park-row, and its sides to In= 
firmary-street and Quebec-street. It will bea stone 
structure of four stories, and somewhat plain ex- 
ternally. I 


The coming of age of Mr. William Edward 
Godwin, eldest son of Mr. William H. Godwin, of 
Withington Tile Works and the Ferns, Lugwardine; 
was celebrated on Thursday, Sept. 25th. At the 
Tile Works, Mr. W. E. Godwin was made the 
recipient of a handsome Gladstone ge and 
dressing-case from the employés of the firm at. 
Withington. Mr. Robert Hooper made the pre= 
sentation, as one of the oldest workmen of the firm, 
In the afternoon the workpeople formed into a 
procession, and, headed by the Lugwardine Works 
Drum and Fife Band and the Withington Brass 
Band, marched to the Ferns, where tea on they 
lawn was followed by sports. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


ETURNING to town after a few days’ 
R absence, I learned that something mys- 
terious had happened in connection with our only 
London Bridge. Rumours of the displacement 
of certain stones of unwieldy dimensions from 
their positions in the abutments of the wide- 
spanning archés were abroad, and made me 
curious to ascertain the nature and cause of the 
damage done. Crossing the bridge on Wednes- 
day morning, from the Surrey side, a gaping 
crowd opposite the Pearl Insurance Company’s 
premises seemed to indicate the whereabouts of 
the object of my search, much as the stealthy 
pointer discloses a covey of birds to the wily 
sportsman. Sure enough, above the cut-water 
of first river pier some disturbing agent had been 
at work, and massive stones had been displaced 
by something more than the whisk of a dolphin’s 
tail. How came it about? I had missed any 
newspaper accounts that may have been given 
of the occurrence, and only understood that, 
apart from certain rumours as to a certain 
vessel having had its nose under the pro- 
jecting courses and thus displaced the stones 
with the rising of the tide, the cause of the 
injury was not precisely known, even to the 
proper ‘‘authorities.’”” Whatever the cause— 
which will probably be found to be the careless 
handling of some vessel of large tonnage, judging 
from the aspect of displaced masonry—it is pretty 
certain that the sooner the stones are replaced the 
better, even if the roadway of the bridge have to 
be contracted a bit for a short time. ‘The con- 
sequent congestion of traftic will be deplorable, it 
is true ; but if it is impossible, as I understand, 
to repair the abutments from the river, there is 
no help for it, and the sooner repaired the sooner 
will the anxious crowd disperse. Fortunately for 
the condition of the eastern side-walk, it is im- 
possible, on account of the projection of the 
cornice, to glimpse the displaced stones over the 
parapet. If it is possible to lay the charge of the 
damage to some shipowner, by all means let him 
be supplied with a little bill; but it is no use 
making a mystery of what, I should say, can 
only have been done in one way—by the enor- 
mous leverage force of the tide acting through 
the medium of a large vessel. A mere collision 


could scarcely have displaced the blocks, and they 


certainly were not caused to assume their present 
position by anyone sneezing in the vicinity. 


The Tower Bridge progresses, though, as only 
natural and proper witha work of such dimensions, 
somewhat slowly. The present condition of the 
works has not been attained without the laying- 
down of some 80,000 tons of stone—as I learn 
from the report of the visit of the Bridge House 
Estates Committee, made on Tuesday last—and 
this merely in the construction of the two great 
piers, now drawing towards a satisfactory 
completion. ‘The statistical figures of the com- 
plete bridgeare impressive :—31 millionsof bricks, 
19,500 tons of cement, and 70,500 cubic yards 
of concrete, not to mention the 15,000 tons of iron 
and steel. It is reported that the Committee 
“‘ witnessed with interest’ the riveting of some 
of the ironwork by means of hydraulic pressure, 
but this method of riveting is now becoming so 
general in works of any magnitude that it must 
soon cease to be a novelty to even the ordinary 
sightseer. 


Having been on the South Coast for a few 
days, I have noted two or three facts. The 
works for the new harbour at Newhaven, destined 
to obviate the necessity for the Continental boats 
waiting for the tide before they can cross the 
harbour bar, are progressing favourably—so far as 


could be judged from a distant point of view,—the 


contractors being busy throwing down tons of 
concrete at the head of the pier, which now pro- 
jects considerably into the sea, and will appa- 
rently form a shelter from stiff sou’-westers after 
the manner of the pier at Dover. It will be a 
blessing to travellers by this route to Normandy, 
Paris, and the Continent generally, as I can say 
from experience efter spending several long night 
hours on the Newhaven quay waiting for the 
tide. The pier, let us hope, will be of a very 
different stamp to the sea-wall towards Seaford. 
In its present condition that ill-fated structure is 
a warning and lesson to the constructors of deep- 
Sea piers, breakwaters, and walls. Fora mile or 
more it is overthrown—here with a wild, chaotic 
look, there in a quiet, dignified manner, as though 
the sea had gently but irresistibly rebuked the 
attempt to stay its freedom of action. Block 


after block of massy concrete is evenly and regu- 
larly overturned towards the land, and the next 
phenomenal gale with a high tide will flood the 
low-lying ground and wastes behind the beach. 
Judging by the design, arrangement, construc- 
tion, position, and surroundings of the wall—an 
insignificant portion of which alone stands intact 
—I do not greatly wonder at its present humbled 
condition. 


Seaford, some two or three miles east of New- 
haven, should some day be a considerable seaside 
resort. It has several good attributes. The 
place is swept freely by breezes from both sea 
and land, and, though not having the snug, 
sheltered nooks of a place like Hastings or 
St. Leonard’s, it reaps in summer the advantage 
of its open situation. The encircling downs may 
protect it in a measure from northerly winds; 
but the hills are so far back that they could not 
make the place close in hot weather. Under a 
fine bluff at the east of the town there may, how- 
ever, be found some sheltered sites for building, 
which, though actually on a small scale, is 
relatively brisk at Seaford. Upon the newly- 
constructed sea-wall and esplanade a considerable 
hotel is now being erected, and several houses 
close at hand. Unfortunately for the older 
houses constituting the picturesque front of old 
Seaford, the new sea-wall cuts off all their view 
of the sea, and moreover a somewhat dull tract 
of ground is formed by the same cause. The 
sea-wall being considerably higher than the 
ground behind, and the old sea front 
being set back inland at the same low 
level, the best course to pursue in future build- 
ing operations would be to incline the approach 
roads to the esplanade, as has been done 
with the approach to the new hotel ; but whether 
this course will be adopted throughout remains to 
be seen. Unfortunately, things are so often done 
in a haphazard manner at new seaside resorts, 


care for future effect and well-being generally 


being absent, and the conveniences of the present 
moment alone regarded. Thus we often find 
districts spoiled to all time by this want of fore- 
sight, builders plumping down houses of a size 
and description unfitted to make the most of the 
several sites available. It would be a pity if 
Seaford were spoiled as many other places have 
been; for it has its opportunities, and the old 
town is picturesque with its simple buildings and 
grey old church with its quite typical square 
tower, and pyramidal, red-tiled roof. 


They seem to be doing well at Worthing. 
Quite in contrast to the usual state of things, 
there are wonderfully few buildings to be let or 
sold in this pleasant place, notwithstanding the 
fact that many houses have recently been erected 
in the western portion of the town, conveniently 
placed for the new station. The Worthing 
builders, in their leisure hours, go down to the 
sea and play ‘‘ducks and drakes”’ with Jubilee 
five-pound pieces. 


The Brighton Métropdle is a success, and Mr. 
Waterhouse has placed an ornament on the 
Brighton sea-front. A certain flatness of effect 
has been pointed out to me, and if existing is 
referable to want of contrast somewhere in the 
facades. Perhaps it is as well to be on the safe 
side: it is so easy to set powerful contrasts, if 
one puts one’s mind to it at the outset; anda 
scarcely appreciable tameness arising from too 
great caution in securing gradation and harmony 
is excusable. I don’t quite see how the buff 
terracotta crops up when the elevation is almost 
completed, as if the manufacturer had run short 
of the red variety. Breadth of effect is not 
enhanced thereby. In pointing out slight defects, 
which, after all, have to do with individual taste, 
more than with strict canons, it will be seen that 
there is not much with which to find fault, and 
this is the case. The new hotel adds an extra 
attraction to the Brighton front, and. is very 
welcome in a place where, as usual in seaside 
towns, mud houses are the chief wear. The 
building is eminently expressive of its purpose, 
which is always a great thing, and without which 
many authorities would declare a work of archi- 
tecture to be a mere vanity. The general tone 
of colour of the elevation is wonderfully soft 
and pleasing, and many of the details and 
features are interestingly original, and finely 
stamped with the individuality of their designer. 
The whole work is a credit to its architect, an 
acquisition to Brighton, and should be a fortune 
to its owners. So much as regards its esteemed 


design ; its internal economy and design I hope 
to become familiar with on another occasion. 


Hove parish church will be one of the finest 
of modern times. At the corner of The Drive 
and the Katon-road, in West Brighton, Mr. 
Pearson is now erecting a church to become, 
when complete, the new Hove parish church. 
It will certainly compare favourably with any- 
thing of its class heretofore erected. By the 
courtesy of Mr. §. Chivers, the clerk of the 
works, whose skill in church-work has been well 
established since his connection with Mr. 
Pearson’s grand building at West Croydon—St. 
Michael’s—I have been enabled to inspect the 
works at Hove. The new church is on an 
extensive scale, and the degree of elaboration of 
the mouldings, throughout the design, quite 
unusual. A beautiful type of Harly Decorated 
has been employed, and Mr. Pearson has thrown 
all his strength into the work, notwithstanding 
the fact that the style selected is not 
such as he himself chose and submitted to his 
client in the first design. But disappointing 
as it is to have to abandon one’s favourite scheme, 
all true architects have risen superior to such 
difficulties, and so, judging by the thought and 
care displayed in the design of every detail in his 
building, has the architect of the present church. 
I was much struck by the beauty of the outlines 
of every moulding employed. ‘The oak work in 
the roof too will have a fine effect, being bold 
and massive, as may be imagined when trusses 
weigh three tons each, and common rafters, 6 x 
5, measure 32ft. in length—a length, by the bye, 
cut out of solid Sussex oak. The oak was grown 
near Horsham, I was told, and some fine trees 
must have been felled for these mighty common 
rafters. Altogether I was well pleased with my 
visit to the new building, and feel satisfied that, 
when complete, it will be pronounced one of the 
most beautiful churches of modern times. 


I was at Ostend recently, and I find this 
fashionable and rapidly rising watering-place is 
likely to be much further developed by an 
English company now in course of formation, 
for the purpose of purchasing and covering all 
the principal remaining building sites. Mr, H. 
Roumieu Gough, F'.R.1 B.A., is now in Belgium, 
and on Monday last had the honour of a lengthy 
interview with the king, to whom he submitted 
the details of the scheme, together with designs 
for some of the intended new buildings, which 
will include a grand residential club, mansions, 
flats, and villas, and to these will be added a 
summer and winter garden, proposed by the 
King, an aquarium, &c. His Majesty expressed 
his cordial approval of the scheme, and of the 
designs submitted. The works will be carried 
out by Messrs. H. Roumieu Gough and Roberts, 
of Carlton Chambers, Mr. Herbert A. K. Gribble 
being associated with them in these, as well asin 
some other important Continental pyc 
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CHIPS. 


The memorial stone of St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Church, which is being erected in George-streef, 
Paisley, was laid by Archbishop Eyre on Saturday. 


Steps are being taken at Torquay to perpetuate 
the memory of the late Duchess of Sutherland, and 
the memorial will be in the shape of a stained-glass 
window at All Saints’ Church, Babbacombe. The 
subject is ‘‘ The Holy Woman at the Well.’’ 


New schools in Middleton-street, Hull, were 
formally opened by Mr. Mundella last week. They 
have an area of 4,340 square yards, and cost £8,416, 
equal to £10 4s. 33d. per head. 


The Hampshire Field Club visited on Thursday, 
the 25th ult., Sherborne St. John, Monk Sherborn, 
and the Vyne, near Basingstoke, Mr. T. W. Shore 
and Dr, Andrews acting as guides. 


Active preparations are now in progress for the 
construction of the new railway to Hasingwold, 
which is to commence with a junction with the 
North-Eastern main line at Alne Station, and 
terminate in Alne-road, at the upper end of Long- 
street, Hasingwold. The contractor, Mr. W. E. 
Death, of London, has just commenced the works. 


St. Michael’s Bassishaw, in Basinghall-streef, 
E.C., one of Wren’s churches, was reopened last 
week, after internal decoration, carried out by 
Messrs. Campbell, Smith, and Co., under the 
direction of Messrs. George and W. R. Low, 
architects. Various structural repairs have been 
executed at the same time by Mr. Oatley, con- 
tractor, also from designs and specifications by 
Messrs. Low. 
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CONTEMPORARY ART WORKERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


‘R. JAMES HILL, the well-known City 
N locksmith and wholesale and export iron- 
monger, is a native of G'asgow, and came to 
London in 1866. He commenced business on 
his own account in 1870, in Upper Thames-street, 
where he remained until the growth of the con- 
cern necessitated removal to larger premises in 
Queen Victoria-street. Mr. Hill’s specialities in 
locks, door furniture, fanlight and skylight gear- 
ing, sash and casement fittings, &c., &c., are 
largely used by many of the leading architects 
and builders at home and abroad. Among many 
other buildings where his specialities are in use 
may be mentioned the National Liberal Club, 
Whitehall-place, under Mr. Waterhouse, archi- 
tect; the Great-Eastern Railway Hotel, Liver- 
pool-street, under Mr. Barry, architect; the 
Hotel Métropole, Monte Carlo, under Messrs. 
Giles, Gough, and Trollope, architects; the 
Hotel des Anglais, Nice; Las Palmas Hotel, 
Canary Islands; the new Hotel, Madeira ; Hotel 
Australia, Sydney ; the Grand Hotel, Kimberley, 
South Africa; the Grand Hotel, Johannesburg ; 
the Grand Hotel, Hong Kong, &c., &c. Mr. 
Hill has executed large contracts for locks and 
other fittings for numerous public buildings 
throughout the world—including hospitals, 
asylums, workhouses, municipal buildings, 
colleges, churches, libraries, clubs, schools, banks, 
theatres, railway stations, &c., &c. He has for 
some years held a Royal warrant as locksmith to 
Her Majesty, and has carried out many im- 
portant contracts for various departments of the 


Government, both at home and in the Colonies.’ 


The Knightsbridge Barracks, Hyde Park, and 
some fifty other military barracks in the United 
Kingdom, together with numerous post offices 
and Admiralty buildings, have been fitted 
throughout with his locks and door furniture. 
Abroad he has executed many orders for war 
department buildings, dockyards, embassies, con- 
sulates, &c. Mr. Hill during his career has 
been an extensive traveller, having visited Italy, 
Greece, and Egypt twice; Palestine once; and 
the United States of America four times. In 
October last he started (accompanied by 
Mrs. Hill) for a trip round the world, 
from which he has recently returned. He 


visited in succession the leading cities of 
India, including Bombay, Poonah, Baroda, 
Jeypore, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, 


Benares, and Calcutta. From India he sailed 
to Ceylon, and thence to the principal cities in 
Western Australia, South Australia, Victoria, 
New South Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand. 
His route then Jed him to Penang, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Canton, and Shanghai. From 
China he sailed to Japan, visiting in turn 
Nagasaki, Kobe, Osaka, Kioto, Yokohama, 
Tokio, and the far-famed temples and tombs at 
Nikko. From Yokohama he took passage to 
San Francisco, thence across the great American 
Continent to Quebec, returning home by New 
York to Liverpool. He broke his journey at 
various interesting points on the American Con- 
tinent, including Salt Lake City, Denver, 
Chicago, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Ottawa, and 
Montreal. Mr. Hill contested Brixton in the 
Liberal interest in 1887, his opponent being the 
Marquis of Carmarthen, and he may enter the 
arena of politics again. In January last he 
took into partnership his joint-managers, Mr. 
HK. J. How and Mr. Henry King, who for 
many years had rendered him valuable and 
faithful services. We understand, however, 
that the title of the firm remains unaltered. 
During the past few years his business has 
rapidly increased, and a new department has 
lately been added for the development of his 
patent fanlight, lantern-light, and skylight ven- 
tilating gearing. This latest speciality of his is 
already commending itself to many of our 
leading architects and Government engineers, 
and has been fitted throughout the New Savoy 
Hotel, the Polytechnic, Regent-street ; the new 
publishing and printing offices of the Qvzen, the 
Field, and the Law Times; Prince’s Club, 
Knightsbridge ; Fulham New Town Hall; the 
Post-office Savings Bank new buildings, Queen 
Victoria-street ; and many other public buildings 
at home and abroad. Mr. Hill’s portrait is by 
Mr. R. Lang Sims, 437, Brixton-road. 


Our next portrait is that of Mr. Henry 
Bassant, parquet - floor manufacturer, of 87, 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, W. He came 
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to London from Faversham in 1862, when 19 
years of age, and learnt the business at Mr. 
Steinitz, at Camberwell. He was afterwards 
with Messrs. Howard and Sons, of Berners- street, 
for many years, and then started on his own 
account in 1879, and since that time, owing to 
the cheapness and good quality of his work, 
which has gained him five gold and silver medals 
from the Society of Architects, his business has 
now developed into a very extensive one. 
Among many works that he has been intrusted 
with, we may mention those at Karl Beauchamp’s, 
Earl of Aberdeen’s large Indian music room, 
Earl of Rosebery, Lord Norreys, the Duke of 
Sutherland’s yacht, Admiral Inglefield, Sir 
Henry James, Q.C., and many others, altogether 
too numerous to refer to here. Mr. Bassant’s 
photo. is by the London Stereoscopic Company. 

Mr. H. F. Oscar Timme (partner in Rottman, 
Strome and Co., manufacturers of the Japanese 
leather-paper for wall decoration) was born in 
1848, at Coblenz on the Rhine, and educated 
there. He entered on a commercial career in 
the year 1866, at Barmen, in Rhenish Prussia. 
In 1869 he went to Havre (Normandy) to extend 
his knowledge of the French language, but was 
obliged to leave that country in consequence of 
the War between France and Germany in 1870. 
He joined the German Army (8th Artillery 
Regiment at Coblenz) in June of that year, took 
part in the siege at Metz, and was later on 
severely wounded before Amiens. In 1871 Mr. 
Timme came to England to make himself 
acquainted with the commerce and language of 
this country. In 1873 he established the firm 
of Boseck and Timme (in conjunction with his 
then partner, Mr. C. F. Boseck) in London. In 
1875 he became a naturalised British subject. 
When Mr. Alex. Rottmann went to Japan early 
in 1882 to develop the manufacture of leather- 
papers for wall decoration, Mr. Timme undertouk 
to act as his agent in Europe. Finding the 
Japanese Department growing in importance 
very soon, he joined the firm of Rottmann, 
Strome and Co., in Yokohama, as a partner, at the 
end of 1882, and established then the London 
house. Mr. Timme has ever since given par- 
ticular attention to the artistic and practical 
development of the leather-paper trade, for which 
speciality his firm is so well known in every 
civilised country of the globe. Mr Timme’s 
portrait was taken by the Stereoscopic Company, 
Cheapside. 

We represent the firm of Messrs. Young and 
Marten, Caledonian Works, Stratford, London, 
E., by giving a portrait of Mr. Harry Holdich 
Marten, the sole proprietor of the business, and also 
one of Mr. Edward Montague Edwards, his able 
and enterprising manager. Messrs. Young and 
Marten style themselves ‘‘ merchants and manu- 
facturers.’’ The business is essentially one of 
purveying for the building, plumbing, and 
decorating trades. In fact, at their Stratford 
depots any conceivable article required in the 
construction of any class of building can be ob- 
tained. A very extensive stock is kept in every 
department, and the firm have gained the 
reputation of supplying a good article at a low 
figure. They have several specialities which are 
much in demand, notably their iron and sanitary 
departments. They also manufacture several 
specialities themselves ; perhaps the most 
interesting is in the glass department. Lead- 
light glazing forms a special feature. The 
head office of the firm is at their Broadway 
establishment, with which is connected the iron, 
marble, and builder’s ironmongery departments 
and showrooms, containing every variety of 
mantels, overmantels, kitchen ranges, grates, and 
sanitary goods. The projected showrooms, for 
all kinds of gasfittings, chandeliers, hall lamps, 
brackets, globes, &c., and paper hangings, will 
be en suite with the showrooms as indicated above, 
in connection with the iron department, and 
adjoining and connecting with same. Within 
sight—only 300 yards distant—is the lead, glass, 
oil, and colour department—namely, in Romford- 
road and the Grove. Adjoining this is the 
wholesale plate glass-cutting and sash-glazing 
department. The bulk of the heavy stock, from 
which wholesale orders are executed, is kept at 
the firm’s wharf and stores on the Channelsea 
River, in direct communication with the Thames. 
On account of the rapid increase of the output, 
the acquirement of waterside premises became a 
necessity ; and in June, 1889, Messrs. Young 
and Marten took possession of their new wharf— 
namely, Caledonian Wharf, Stratford Market, 
E., (1) to lessen cost of freight on the heavy 


importations of foreign window glass, sheet zinc, 
and marble goods; (2) to provide warehouse 
space for same and the many other products of 
English manufacture, such as white lead, sheet 
lead, Staffordshire goods, timber, cement, &c., 
which are carried considerably cheaper by water 
than by rail, the initial cost being thus lessened. 
The business, prior to Mr. Marten’s connection 
with it, was a much smaller concern. His de- 
ceased partner, the late Mr. Young, commenced 
business in Stratford in March, 1872, bringing 
with him a nucleus from an older established 
business in Whitechapel Road. In 1880 he was 
joined by Mr. Marten, and from that year com- 
menced the progress, prosperity, and popularity 
of the firm. Mr. Edwards has been connected 
with the firm from the first day of Mr. Young’s 
advent at Stratford, namely—March 54, 1872; 
and during that time—upwards of nineteen years 


—has naturally gained a very extensive know- 


ledge of the business in each respective depart- 
ment. Mr. Marten’s portrait is from the studio 
of Mr. J. Edwards, of Hyde Park Corner, and 
Mr. E. M. Edwards’s photograph was produced 
by Mr. W. G. Stone, Stratford, E. 
Mr. Robert Marr Wharam, of the well-known — 
firm of Messrs Thomas Crapper and Company, 
manufacturing sanitary engineers, of Chelsea, 
London, was born in Yorkshire. His early days 
were spent at Rotherham, where he had ample 
opportunities of making himself acquainted with 
the various manufactures of that town, and in 
which he always exhibited a lively interest. 
Among these may be mentioned the manufacture 
of sanitary appliances, with which business he 
has been more particularly connected for the past 
twenty years. His parents removed to London 
in 1867, and in the following year Mr. Wharam 
was employed by his father, from whom he 
learned the importance of the correct carrying 
out of details, and to whose training he attributes 
a large measure of his subsequent success. 
Quitting his father’s office in July, 1870, he 
entered the service of Mr. Thomas Crapper, of 
the above-named firm. We do not now intend 
to detail the merits of this firm, as we hope at 
an early date to give our readers a brief record 
of the successful career of its principal. We will, 
therefore, content ourselves by stating that they 
hold the unique position of sanitary, warming, 
and ventilating engineers by special appointment 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
This, of itself, is sufficient proof of the excellence - 
of the respective designs and quality of their 
appliances. It is apparent that Mr. Wharam’s 
position is no sinecure, for while he is actively 
engaged in the counting-house, of which he takes 
the entire management, he is also deeply and 
usefully interested in the efficiency and progress 
of the manufacturing department, and some of 
the sanitary specialities introduced by the firm 
owe their origin to his efforts. Several excellent 
catalogues issued by the firm from time to time 
have been compiled by the subject of this notice. 
The most cordial relationship has always existed — 
between Mr. Crapper and Mr. Wharam, and it 
is evident that in this case the aims and objects 
of the employer and the employed have been 
identical, resulting in their mutual benefit. This 
good feeling found practical expression in 
January Ist, 1888, since which date Mr. Wharam 
has had a more direct and more substantial 
interest in the business. The likeness given 1s 
the work of Messrs. H. and R. Stiles, of Ken- 
sington. 
———- (>< e-—____ 


JAPANESE POTTERY.* 


A VALUABLE work on Japanese Pottery, 

illustrated by a very choice series of 
examples representing the various wares, schools, 
and kilns in the Bowes collection, has been 
published by Mr. James L. Bowes, author of 
several interesting works on the Japanese marks 
and seals and enamels, and well-known as joint 
author of the ‘‘Keramic Art of Japan,’”? which 
we noticed at the time of its appearance. r. 
Bowes has, from his position as honorary Consul 
for Japan at Liverpool, had opportunities for 
writing a treatise on this subject which very few 
possess, and his unique collection, formed during 
a long period, and studied with unremitting zeal, 
has enabled him to master the subject of classifi- 
cation, and to arrange the wares into groups 10 
accordance with the peculiarities of the styles and 


* Japanese Pottery: with Notes and Illustrations. By 
James L. Bowgs, His Imperial Majesty’s Hon. Consul 
for Japan, &c. Liverpool: Edward Howell, Chureh- | 
street, 


Ocr. 3, 1890. 
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potters. Many obstacles and difficulties have to be 
encountered in studying Japanese art generally. 
The transference of so many of the art works of 
Japan to foreign countriesafter the deposition of the 
last of the Shoguns has been an impediment in 
the way of properly classifying, added to which 
native reports and collections have been exceed- 
ingly meagre. Many of the wares thus scattered 
have been wrongly described, and the author 
states that their classification has been only 
achieved by the help of connoisseurs, potters, 
and friends who have visited him, and who have 
verified or corrected his own efforts in this 
direction. Mr. Bowes has availed himself also 
of a valuable native record upon the arts of 
Japan, compiled by Mr. Kurskawa Mayori and 
Mr. Murayama in 1878, which was, no doubt, 
the authority for the Government reports for the 
Paris Exhibition of that year, though about the 
splendid development of art during the 17th and 
18th centuries very little is found. Without 
entering into the long, unpronounceable names of 
the inventors of Japanese pottery, we will content 
ourselves with briefly saying that the author 
recounts the mythological and legendary ideas 
of the origin of the world entertained by 
this imaginative race, which are to the effect 
that heaven and earth were originally not 
separated ; the female and male principles were 
united ; that there was a chaotic state containing 
all germs, the purest of which rose and formed 
the heavens, and the heavy and opaque fell 
downwards and coagulated. Surely a sort of 
nebular hypothesis. The earth was last formed, 
and a divine being, Kami, was born in the 
midst. To this being the title of Kuni-toko- 
tachi-no-Mikoto was given, and he was the first 
of the seven Celestial spirits, who each reigned 
some millions of years. The first three spirits 
were males and self-born, and the last three had 
female companions; but there was no sexual 
intercourse, as they produced each other by 
mutual contemplation. Then two spirits arose, 
Izanagi and Izanami, representing the male and 
female principles, and these, according to the 
legend, met—the art of love was then invented. 
Traditional ware found in mounds and tombs 
of the time of Jimmu exhibit a form and 
kind of decoration that appear in most early 
Phoenician and Trojan relics. These discoveries 
show a state of art anterior to the use of the 
potter’s wheel, and some interesting illustrations 
are given. The historical records commence with 
the 8th century of the Christian era. First we have 
examples of undecorated ware often used for 
holding tea in the ceremonial tea parties or 
chanoyw of these ages. But it was not till the 
17th century that Japanese art, as we know it, 
commenced. It was the most brilliant period, 
and of the various descriptions of faience and 
_ porcelain Mr. Bowes’s book furnishes a very 
complete guide. Many of these splendid works 
are unmarked and unsigned. The artists worked 
in factories established by princes like those of 
the princes of Satsuma. Tangen is the only 
name on record, but who painted the superb 
nishiki ware of this factory is not known. But 
_ we can only glance over the delightful examples 
described and illustrated, such as the Satsuma, 
the Hizen, the Kaga, Yamashiro, Owari, and 
other wares produced from kilns under those 
names. ‘lhe photographic illustrations of pottery 
in the Bowes collection include examples of pre- 
historic pottery, some fine wares of Kuratzu and 
Shosin, Jimmu, and Gioki ware. Hizen, Satsuma, 
Kaga, Owari, are represented by many beautiful 
examples. ‘The crests and seals, inscriptions, 
_ and marks which accompany each kind of ware 
render the work of the utmost value to the 
_ Student of Japanese pottery, the connoisseur, 
and collector. The volume is handsomely 
| printed. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


| | ae next preliminary examination for the 
admission of students will be held on 
| Wednesday and Thursday, the 21st and 22nd of 

January, 1891. 
ie EG 18 proposed to examine candidates from the 
counties of Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, 
Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Northumberland at Manchester. Candidates 
from other counties in England and Wales will 
be examined in London. 

The next annual professional examinations for 
land agents, valuers, and building surveyors 
(held under the provisions of the Charter, ‘and 
Qualifying for the Fellowship and Associateship 


of the Institution), will commence on the 16th of 
March, 1891. Candidates for the professional 
examinations will be examined in London only. 
All particulars as to days, subjects, course of 
examination, prizes, and scholarships can be 
obtained of the secretary. 

The next special-certificate examinations in 
forestry, sanitary science, and land surveying 
and levelling will be held on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, the 16th, 17th, and 18th of 
June, 1891. 
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THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


N his opening address at University College, 
Gower-street, W.C., last (Thursday) even- 
ing, Professor T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A., took 
as his subject technical education for architects, 
with special reference to the curriculum drawn 
up in May last by a special committee of the 
Architectural Association, and still under con- 
sideration by that body, also to the R.I.B.A. 
examinations. Professor Smith urged that no 
profession, and especially that of an architect, 
was a theoretical or collegiate education, how- 
ever complete by itself, an adequate preparation, 
and, therefore, he thought it was not likely that 
pupilage would cease. This was hardly his belief 
years ago; but the more he had seen and ex- 
perienced of what could and what could not be 
learnt under class instruction and under pupilage 
respectively, the more he was convinced that 
neither could dispense with the other, although 
changesin formmighttake place. A radicalchange 
did take place when for the old apprenticeship for 
seven years was substituted the now customary 
short term of three years; an alteration, made 
without supplementing this briefer period by 
some course of preliminary or concurrent sys- 
tematic study, that had flooded the profession with 
young practitioners, not a few of whom were 
lamentably ignorant. Any young man who was 
to be an architect ought to take a course of pre- 
liminary technical instruction extending over one 
year at least, and, when practicable, over two, 
and then to begin his three years as a pupil, con- 
tinuing part of his theoretical studies in his even- 
ings, and doing the practical work in the day. 
He proposed, in considering the technical educa- 
tion of an architect, to point out what kind of 
course such a student should take up. What 
technical education for architects must consist of 
should be looked for in the programme of the 
intermediate and the first examinations estab- 
lished for the Institute of Architects. That 
education ought, in order to conform to the 
Institute minimum, to include, at least, drawing, 
elementary mathematics, and physics, and their 
application to construction. The history and the 
actual forms, features, and details of architecture, 
materials and construction, and sanitation, to- 
gether with reasonable skill in designing and in 
preparing working drawings and specifications, 
and in estimates. Professional practice and deal- 
ing with dangerous structures were also required. 
Passing on to examine the scheme suggested by 
the special committee of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, Mr. Roger Smith pointed out that it was 
proposed to be carried out entirely by means of 
evening work, and entirely by classes and lectures 
to be established by the Association. He doubted 
whether the technical part of this programme 
could be thoroughly and efficiently carried out by 
evening work alone; and though the conditions 
under which the Association worked entirely 
precluded their committee’s shaping its pro- 
gramme otherwise, this was a weak point in the 
proposals. Again, the Association, if it was to 
become the Architectural College for the Metro- 
polis, must ultimately be prepared to give in- 
struction in all the subjects of study in this pro- 
gramme. Why should not arrangements be made 
to utilise that college for the Association students, 
so that they might take up some of those subjects 
under existing teachers, while others might be 
from the first taken at Conduit-street? The 
scheme, if carried out, would need revision; an 
hour and a half was too long a period for a 
lecture, though it might not be for a class, and 
the advantage of two such attendances imme- 
diately succeeding each other was very doubtful. 
The subjects outside the R.I.B.A. programme 
rather overweighted the course, already very 
arduous, set before the students in the curricu- 
lum. And it seemed open to question whether 
all these should not be more distinctly set aside 
as extra subjects, both as to position in the pro- 
gramme of education and as to their place in the 


distribution of time. The programme was indeed 
too full. This curriculum was, however, an ad- 
mirable statement of the subjects which students 
ought to become familiar with; it arranged 
them very intelligently, and stated them with 
much clearness, and formed a good state- 
ment of what might be definitely in- 
cluded under technical education for architects. 
Besides, he thought men of cultivation, apt 
to teach and willing to accept what must neces- 
sarily be a modest remuneration for teaching, 
would not be easy to find. One other sort of 
person would also be required, though no hint 
of him nor his office was included in the report, 
and that was a kind of general superintending 
and advising head, who should be able to give 
counsel, direction, sympathy, and encouragement 
to all the students, and to all the instructors. 
The lecturer proceeded next to consider the case 
of those who could spend one or two sessions 
at University College, London, with a view 
to show how a man with a year to 
devote to his studies might there take them up. 
In the Professor's own class of construction all 
the more important building materials, such as 
wood, stone, slate, marble, brick, terracotta, 
lime, cement, and iron are, he continued, taken 
up in succession, their strength, weight, dura- 
bility, and other properties described, and the 
defects and excellences of bad and good speci- 
mens are pointed out, and the part they play in 
building construction is explained. The general 
principles of construction, trussing, walling, 
arching, vaults, domes, and so on are also taken 
up in succession, and are passed in review, 
and thus the whole of the subjects named in 
tat part of the programme for the examina- 
tions which deals with materials and construc- 
tion are in turn dealt with. Judging from the 
published programme, a student going through 
this course, and doing a proper amount of pre- 
paration work at home, ought to be well able to 
pass the intermediate examination, and the 
lectures will be adapted to secure that aim. 
That part of the course of engineering and 
mechanical technology at University College 
will with advantage be taken by architectural 
students, in which the manufacture of iron and 
steel, and the strength of materials and struc- 
tures, forms the subject; and also that part of 
the course of chemical technology which covers 
the technology of building materials. The in- 
struction given in the architectural or art class 
takes up the subjects required for the art side of 
the examinations, but they must be supplemented 
by drawing and measuring existing buildings, 
and by other study. In order to enter for the 
intermediate examination, the student has to do 
an amount of preliminary work which will be of 
great value in making him familiar with the 
forms, features, and ornaments of Classic and 
of Gothic art, and it will usually be best for him 
to do that in the office where he is apupil. Here, 
in the classroom, the history of the art is pursued, 
beginning, with Greek (which is taken more in 
detail than any other part of the course) and the 
styles on which Greek are founded, and then 
taking up successively Roman, Basilican, Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, and 
modern art, and, in addition to the history, 
pointing out the distinctive qualities and features 
of each, and some of the principles of design 
which were dominant in the successive 
periods. Drawing is a subject of which the 
importance cannot be overrated. In order to be 
a good architectural draughtsman, a man must 
learn something of freehand drawing, and should 
begin within it. An architect’s pupil should 
devote whatever time can be spared from other 
subjects to figure-drawing, and postpone all 
geometrical drawing and the study of architec- 
tural features till his pupilage. While for this 
work there are great facilities in the Slade school, 
forming part of this college, a school of archi- 
tectural drawing at University College would be 
of service, and he did not doubt the feasibility of 
establishing one as soon as a sufficient field of 
usefulness seems open for it. The study of 
drawing is calculated not merely to make a man 
a draughtsman, but to promote his becoming an 
artist. And among auxiliaries for helping to 
learn the nature of art he would include the 
lectures given there by the newly-appointed 
lecturer on applied art, Mr. Stannus. Having 
referred to his course of lectures on Professional 
Practice, intended for men who, however, had 
some practical training to the profession, he 
warned his hearers in conclusion not to set too 
high a value on any form of education per se. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Chemistry of Iron and Steel-Making, by 
W.° Marrrzeu ~=Wrrams, F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 
(London: Chatto and Windus), is a bulky octavo 
volume, in which the author has amplified a few 
lectures—the Cantor Lecturers on Iron and Steel 
in 1876, and certain articles on the ‘‘ Rationale 
of Practical Metallurgy’’ in fron. The author 
was formerly chemist in the iron and steel works 
of Sir John Brown and Co., of Sheffield, and is 
therefore no mere theorist. His treatise is 
strictly technological, and relates to the chemical 
branch ; the language simple, and intended to 
convey to those employed in iron and steel- 
making the scientific basis of their work; but 
the ordinary student will also find much of in- 
terest and instruction relating to one of our 
greatest British industries. Mr. Williams treats 
of the ores of iron; explains what is meant by 
technical terms such as ‘‘reduction’’ and ‘‘ dis- 
sociation ’’ ; describes the operations of fluxing, 
roasting, calcination ; the blast-furnace and the 
theory of puddling, hammering, and rolling, 
cementation, Bessemer process, and other opera- 
tions. Thestyle of exposition is plain, andintended 
to convey to thoseengagedin the process of manu- 
facture the principles and science of their voca- 
tion. Thus in explaining the theory of “‘ reduc- 
tion’’ whichformerly existed (that all combustible 
substances were composed of a basis combined 
with a fiery principle named ‘‘ phlogiston,’’ and 
that when they were burned the fiery matter was 
driven off, and they became ‘‘dephlogisticated’’), 
the writer observes that Dr. Priestley was the 
first to show what real metallurgical reduction 
was. He showed that instead of something 
being taken from the metal to produce the calx (or 
dephlogisticated metal), there was something in 
the calx, the removal of which produced the 
metal—namely, a gas we call oxygen. Thus the 
idea of ‘‘phlogiston’’ was set aside, and we see 
the simplest case of reduction of a metal from its 
oxide, which means the removal of the oxygen 
and the liberation of the pure metal. The theory 
of the blast furnace and puddling is rendered 
intelligible to the workman. Thus it is explained 
that in the first class of ‘‘finery’’ or ‘‘ running 
out fine,’’ it is found ‘‘that all the silicon is 
oxidised and carried away as fusible cinder by 
combining with the oxidised manganese of the 
pig, and with some of its oxidised ,iron or 
with calcium. Thus one of the impurities 
of the pig is removed by simple oxidation.’’ 
Some of the carbon was also oxidised; the 
graphite carbon is converted into combined 
carbon, or grey into white iron. ‘‘ Thus we have 
an iron well adapted for foundry purposes, the 
combined carbon giving it fusibility, while the 
removal of the silicon diminishes its brittleness.”’ 
The sulphur and phosphorus remain unaffected. 
The Bessemer process was based on purification 
of the pig by mere oxidation; but this was not 
sufficient, for it was found that no amount of 
exposure of the heated pig-iron to air, even when 
agitated in the Bessemer converter, can effect 
the oxidation of the sulphur and phosphorus 
without oxidising the iron itself. A further 
advance was made when other agents for oxidising 
were employed, known as “‘ fettling ’’ materials. 
So again the author discusses the mystery of the 
fibre of wrought iron, and shows that after the 
puddled ball has been hammered and rolled, the 
granules become drawn out or elongated, each 
grain being drawn out as a fine wire or fibre. 
The remarks on steel and its value for struc- 
tural purposes, and the conclusions of the 
author, are of interest, as he calls in ques- 
tion the alleged value of steel for boiler- 
plates, girders, armour-plates, &c. He claims for 
good soft wrought iron a higher degree of 
strength and resistance to shocks and strains than 
steel. A high degree of tenacity has been found 
to be consistent with weakness under shocks, and 
it is this peculiarity of steel that Mr. Williams 
discusses in a philosophical and practical manner. 
His work is a valuable manual for the iron and 
Steel manufacturer, and for the student of 
metallurgy. —— Practical Plane and Solid 
Geometry, including Graphic Arithmetic, by 
J. H. Morris (London : Longmans, Green 
and Co.), is another textbook in geometry, 
intended for candidates in the exams. of the 
Science and Art Department. The author’s 
work on ‘Geometrical Drawing for Art 
Students’? we recently noticed. The present 
treatise is clear, the diagrams face the letter- 
press, and the problems are grouped together 
according to their similarity of conditions. 
Numerous examples are worked out, and exer- 
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cises are given. Tor the student studying geo- 
metry in its many practical applications, we 
should recommend Mr. Morris’s manual. 
The Timber Merchant and Builder's Vade Mecum, 
by GzorceE Bousrietp ; fifth edition, considerably 
enlarged (William Rider and Son: Timber Trades 
Journal office), is a well-known and useful guide 
for builders and timber merchants. The tables 
include all the most useful; the number of feet 
lineal in a standard, equivalent price per standard 
and per foot; number of lineal feet per square 
yard, and price per square and per foot; prices 
per standard at per square; prices per superficial 
foot at per cubic foot and per standard, and 
numerous other tables to facilitate calculation. 
The rules for reducing foot lineal to standard, 
and to assist in other calculations respecting 
timber ; the problems that follow for converting 
quantities, and of every-day practical value to 
the builder, render the handbook of the greatest 
use in the office and workshop. Several useful 
tables and problems have been added to the 
present edition.—The Folkestone, Sandgate, and 
Hythe Pictorial (J. English, Eupress Office, 
Folkestone) is not published on the lines of an 
archeological guide-book, but as a description 
of the recent developments and present popu- 
larity asa health resort of thethreetowns forming 
the old Parliamentary borough of Hythe. The 
book contains clear, process-block views of 
Folkestone harbour and beach, the Lees and 
Church, the Harvey statue, the Warren, Sand- 
gate, and Hythe from recent photographs; the 
chief fault we have tofind with it is its incon- 
venient form, a paper-covered folio. Hoppus’ s 
Measurer, by W. Ricwarpson, new and revised 
edition by J. G. Vine (London: Frederick 
Warne and Co.), is a well-known handbook—a 
familiar name to every timber merchant and 
measurer. Mr. Vine’s edition contains much 
new matter and tables, which render this 
‘¢ measurer’’ not only of value as showing at a 
glance the solid or superficial contents of any 
piece of square or round timber, but also the 
value of timber, stone, &c., cut to any size or 
scantling, at prices from 1s. 6d. to 10s. per foot 
cube; the superficial measure and value of board 
and glass, or other surface. The great use and 
value of these tables to the measuring surveyor, 
and to everyone who has to calculate solid or 
superficial contents, must be apparent. The 
tedious operation of finding, for example, the 
number of superficial feet and inches contained 
in a board of, say, 13ft. long and d}in., is dis- 
pensed with by merely casting the eye over two 
columns, where the contents in feet, inches, and 
parts are found immediately. What a saving is 
it also to be able to find the value of any scantling 
of timber or stone at any price per foot cube 
any quantity surveyor or builder’s clerk will at 
once appreciate. The revised edition of the 
‘‘Measurer’’ should find a place in every office 
and pocket. 
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CHIPS. 


Mr. W. W. F. Pullen has been appointed assis- 
tant to the professorship of engineering at the 
University College, Cardiff, for which appointment 
there were thirty-six applications. 


The autumn term of the School of Handicraft, 
34, Commercial-street, E., opened on Wednesday 
evening, when Mr. Hugh Stannus, F.R.I.B.A., 
delivered the inaugural lecture on ‘‘ Construction 
and Decoration.’’ 


The man who committed suicide in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on Sunday has been identified as Edward 
Easton, aged 38, asurveyor’s clerk, of Favart-road, 
Poole-park, Fulham. 


Judge Hughes and a jury tried on Wednesday 
week an action in Hyde County Court, in which the 
West-end Building Society, Denton, sued William 
S. Fidler, surveyor, Haughton, for £50 or the 
recovery of certain books and documents. It was 
alleged that the defendant, the former secretary of 
the society, had not given up a number of books, 
&c., which had been in his possession and which 
belonged to the plaintiffs. The jury gave a verdict 
for the plaintiffs. 


The Bishop of Southwell consecrated anew church 
on Monday at Underwood, in the parish of Selston, 
near Alfreton, Derbyshire. The church, which is 
dedicated to St. Michael and All Angels, has been 
presented to the parish by Earl Cowper, and seats 
400 persons. 


St. James’s Church, West Bromwich, was re- 
opened on Friday, after being partially restored at 
a cost of £1,000. Mr. E. Pincher, of West Brom- 
wich, was the architect, and Messrs. Smith and Sons 
were the contractors. 


Guaineertiig Pates, 


Guascow.—The proposed subway, or under- 
ground railway, which is to run round the city 
of Glasgow from Buchanan-street westward to 
Partick, is to have fifteen stations (eight on the 
the north and seven on the south side of the 
river) in its course of 65 miles. The estimated 
cost of construction is £750,000, which it is pro- 
posed should be raised in 75,000 shares of £10 
each. It is also proposed that borrowing powers 
to the extent of £187,500 be obtained to meet 
extraordinary expenses after completion. Ey 


Tue New Tower Bripcz.—The members of 
the Bridge House Estates Committee of the 
Corporation of London paid a visit on Tuesday 
to the works of the new Tower Bridge to imspect 
the progress which had been made by the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Arroland Co. The total length 
of the structure, including the approaches, will 
be 2,640ft. The temporary platform on which 
to lay the permanent superstructure of the two 
spans has now been completed on both sides of 
the river, and the committee were able to traverse 
the whole distance to the centre abutments. 
Some 80,000 tons of stone has been used in the 
construction of these two piers, which are now 
ina fair way of completion. Satisfactory pro- 
gress has also been made in the north towers, 
which, when finished, will stand 275ft.: above 
high water mark. About 31 millions of bricks, 
19,500 tons of cement, and 70,500 cubic yards of 
concrete will be used in the construction of the 
bridge, independently of 15,000 tons of iron 
and steel. The contractors fully anticipate 
being able to comple the works within the time 
allowed them—viz., the end of 1892. Mr. J. 
Wolfe Barry, C.H., the engineer, and a member 
of the firm of Messrs. Arrol and Co., conducted 
the committee over the works. a 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL. 


Srtcuester.—Mr. St. John Hope and his 
fellow-explorers at Silchester, a correspondent of 
the Zimes states, have found in the foundations 
of one of the houses recently excavated a dry 
well, which has proved quite a little museum of 
antiquities. Some 1dft. down the diggers found 
an urn-shaped pottery vase, about a foot high, 
quite intact, but empty. Above it were deposited 
a great number of iron implements, in a won- 
derful state of preservation. ‘They seem to have 
been the tools of a carpenter and a coppersmith 
or silversmith, with some miscellaneous objects 
of blacksmith’s work thrown in. The principal 
specimen is a carpenter’s plane of quite modern 
type, three or four axes, retaining their fine 
cutting edges, chisels and gouges of all shapes 
and sizes, hammers, adzes, saws, files, &c. There 
were also a brazier for burning charcoal, two or 
three anvils of different sizes and shapes, a pair 
of tongs for lifting crucibles, and a tripod cande- 
labrum. In addition, there are several large 
bars of iron, a couple of ploughshares, and a 
broken sword. This is undoubtedly the most 
important find at Sikchester since the. discovery 
of the bronze Roman eagle, now at Strathfield- 
saye, some years ago. - ae 
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The churchyard adjoining St. Mary the Virgin, 
Aldermanbury, has been laid out as a recreation 
ground, and has just been opened to the public. 
Mr. Deputy Rogers is about to provide the new open 
space with a drinking fountain. The church itself, 
one of Wren’s, has many interesting features. The 
notorious Judge Jeffreys, who lived in the parish, 
was buried under the Communion table, and the 
poet Milton was married in the church to his second 
wife, Miss Woodcock. 


Mr. Goodwin S. Packer is the architect fora 
proposed new mission room in Southport, with 
classrooms and house at the back. The size of the 
room is 51ft. by 33ft. by 20ft. in height, the ceiling 
which is flat, will be in in. tongued, grooved, and 
beaded pitch-pine boards, 43in. wide, and will be 
left unvarnished. There will be a dado of glazed 
bricks, formed into a design by cream and light 
green coloured bricks, 4ft. 6in. in height, the rest 
of the wall being in plaster. The foul air will be 
taken away by four openings in the ceiling; the 
ventilators on roof and the openings will be con- 
nected one to the other with a 9in. pipe, up which 
the foul air will be drawn. There will be no sole 
contractor, the different branches being tendered 
for from quantities by the architect, and let direct to 
the separate tradesmen. By this method a saving 
in the cost is expected. z 
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Butlin JIhrtelligence, 


BryertEy.—The foundation-stones of a new 
Wesleyan chapel were laid yesterday (Thursday). 
The building is from the designs of Messrs. 
Morley and Woodhouse, of Bradford and Bolton, 
and is in the Italian style. It is arranged with 
transepts, and seats 870 people. A minister's 
yestry, inquiry-room, and kitchen are provided 
at the rear. ‘The internal woodwork is to be of 
pitch pine, the gallery front being supported by 
iron columns, and to have carved wooden panels. 
A rostrum, with carved panels and capitals, will 
be provided. ‘The ceiling will be coned and 
divided into panels with mouldings and enrich- 
ments therein. The organ recess will have 
pilasters with capitals and trusses, supporting 
an elliptical arch and pediment. The front 
elevation of the building will be of stone, with 
ashlar dressings and pilasters surmounted with 
a carved pediment. The contracts, which are 
separately let to local men, amount to £3,540. 


BirkenweEAD.—The Corporation of Birkenhead 
have handed over to Messrs. A. White and Son, 
of Liverpool, the decoration of the assembly 
rooms in the Town Hall. This work has by 
them been intrusted to Mr. T. B. Kennington, 
figure painter, who has now completed a mural 
oil fresco representing Learning, Valour, Art, 
and Commerce bringing gifts to Birkenhead, 
represented by a female figure. The size of the 
fresco is 10ft. by 5ft. It is painted above the 
stage, and is surmounted by the arms of Birken- 
head, executed in the old Italian style of orna- 
ment. The walls and ceiling are treated in 
terracotta and buff, verging to a rich maroon in 
the lower part of the room, the whole being 
relieved by gilding. The style of decoration is 
Renaissance, somewhat after the method of the 
late Alfred Stevens, the entire colour scheme 
leading up to the central feature, the fresco. 


Broxuurn, N.B.—By the building ofa tower 
and spire, Broxburn now possesses one of the 
finest and largest Catholic churches in the east of 
Scotland. The main body of the church was 
builtin 1880 from designs prepared by Messrs. 
Shields and Thomson, architects, Edinburgh. 
The tower and spire have been erected according 
to plans from the same architects. In the nave 
and aisles of the church accommodation is found 
for over 500 persons, while in the organ gallery 
50 more may be seated. In the entrance porch, 
and in continuation of the western aisle, is placed 
the baptistry. The basin of the font is part of 
the ancient font of the old Catholic Church of 
St. Nicholas, as the inscription still indicates. 
The high altar, which is designed according to 
the richest form of 15th-century Gothic by 
Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, London, is con- 
structed out of Caen stone, and decorated with 
marble. ‘The new tower and spire rise to a height 
of 110ft. 


Crosry, Liverroot.—The foundation stones 
of a new Wesleyan chapel about to be built in 
Mersey-road, at a cost of £3,000, were laid on 
Tuesday. The style is Late Decorated. The 
chapel is cruciform in plan, with nave, aisle, and 
transepts, narthex, tower, and Spire, octagon 
chancel and organ chamber. The dimensions 
are: Narthex, including tower and gallery 
entrance, 55ft. by 11ft.; nave, 7Oft. by 41ft. ; 
transepts, 26ft. by 17ft.; chancel, 28ft. Gin. by 
-21ft.; and organ chamber, 20ft. by 14ft. 6in. 

The height of the ridge is 50ft., and to the wall. 

plate 25ft. At the western side of the chancel 

are placed vestries, lavatories, and classrooms. 
_ The walls are faced with Yorkshire shoddies and 
_ Storeton-stone and dressings ; the interior part 
of walls of brick, all the foundations being of 

Solid concrete, the timber-work throughout of 

pitch-pine, and the roof-timbers unstained and 
unyarnished. The floors are to be of oak below, 

set parquetry, and the windows will be filled in 
_ With leaded lights to the architects’ design. The 
architects are Messrs. J. F. Doyle and T. W. 

Doyle, the clerk of the works being Mr. Samuel 

Gunning. The sole contractor is Mr. S. Webster, 
of Bootle. The chapel will seat 650 people. 


_Exzrer.—The ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the chancel of the church of St. 
Matthew, Newtown, Exeter, was performed on 
Friday. The work of building the church was 
Commenced about ten years ago ; but after the 
“Rave, aisles, transepts, and base of the tower had 
_Peen completed, operations, owing to the want 
| of funds, were suspended. Mr. M edley Fulford, 
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Exeter, is the designer of the chancel, and Mr. 
Luscombe, Exeter, the contractor for its con- 
struction. The style will be Decorated Gothic, 
and in keeping with the rest of the church. In 


length the chancel will be 36ft.; in width 


22tt. 6in. There will be aisles on either side, 
two vestries, and an organ chamber over the 
north chancel aisle. The estimated cost of the 
whole work, including a new organ, is £2,500. 
When the chancel is finished there will be addi- 
tional accommodation provided for 300 persons, 
so that the seatings will be raised to 930, 


Lyprorp.— The Church of St. Petrock, 
Lydford, was reopened on Friday by the Bishop 
of Exeter, after having undergone enlargement 
and complete restoration. The church was re- 
stored in 1873 at a cost of £1,100, when a rectory 
was added from Mr. G. E. Street’s designs at a 
cost of £5,000. The present work of restoration 
and enlargement was commenced in the year 
1888, when the chancel was restored. In 1889 
a new vestry was built, and in the present year 
anew north aisle, 42ft. by 8ft., and seating about 
50 persons, has been added to the church, corre- 
sponding with the south aisle opposite. The 


nave roof has been restored in oak, and under 


the tower arch a new oak screen has been placed. 
The architect is Mr. §. Hooper, of Hatherleigh, 


and the contractor Mr. William Petherick, also 
The interior carving has been 


of Hatherleigh. 
effected by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. 


Marpsronz. —The Bentliff memorial wing, 
which has just been added to the museum, was 
opened by the mayor on Monday. The wing 
has been built for the reception of the pictures 
which the late Mr. Bentliff and others have 
presented to the town, and which are valued at 
upwards of £40,000. It has a frontage to the 
street of 45ft., and measuring 56ft. from back to 
front. On the ground floor are a reference 
library, 31it. by 22ft., and a room 54ft. by 20ft., 
the latter having windows the entire length on 
its east side and large window at eachend. Both 
these rooms open from a lobby, in which is an 
oak staircase leading to the floor above, which 
contains two galleries for the exhibition of 
pictures, both having top light and connected 
by arches. The floors throughout are fire- 
proof, and are laid with solid oak blocks. The 
heating is by hot water, supplemented by open 
fireplaces with Mansfield stone mantelpieces, and 
by one in the library, the latter being of Caen 
stone, also carved. ‘The exterior of the building 
is designed in conformity with the older wings. 
The work has been carried out by Mr. Jas. 
Clements and Mr. Henry Brennan, under the 
direction of the architect, Mr. Hubert Bensted, 
of Maidstone. 


SunNDERLAND.—New premises have just been 


erected in Fawcett-street for Messrs. A. Corder 


and Sons, and from the plans of Mr. Frank Caws. 
The old building having been burnt out, it was 
decided to erect the new in fireproof materials 
throughout, and to dispense with the use of iron 
as far as possible. No timber has been intro- 
duced into floors, walls, and roof; slabs of thick 
concrete of unusual dimensions have been used. 
The building is three stories in height, besides 
attics, and the frontage to the street is red terra- 
cotta from Ruabon. The contract for the whole 
of the building has been carried out by Messrs. 
D. and J. Ranken. Mr. J. C. Edwards, of 
Ruabon, manufactured all the terracotta; and 
the pavement lights were supplied by Messrs. 
Hayward Brothers and Eckstein, of London. 


SpaNisH-pPLacrt, W.—The new Roman Catholic 
Church of St. James, which has superseded the 
mission building in Spanish-place, Manchester- 
square, erected a century since, was formally 
opened on Monday. The building lease for the 
old structure could not be renewed, and the 
present site in George street, immediately behind 
the old church, was purchased for £30,000. The 
architects are Messrs. Goldie, Child, and Goldie, 
of Kensington-square, whose design was selected 
in competition by the late Mr. James Fergusson, 
and Messrs. Dove Brothers, of Islington, were 
the contractors. The style is 13th-century 
Gothic, with plain lancet windows. The 
exterior is of Portland and the interior of Bath 
stone. The nave at present is 104ft. by 28ft., 
and consists of seven bays, there being space 
left for extension, when required, and for the 
erection of a tower. At the end of these seven 
bays the finishing off is of a temporary character 
only. The exterior of the transepts is also in- 
complete, for they are at present covered flat, 
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but it is intended that they shall be finished off 
with gable-ends, pinnacles, &c. The inner aisles 
are 10ft. wide each and the outer 8ft. each, while 
the chancel is 37ft. in length, having the same 
breadth (28ft.) as the nave. It is paved with 
mosaic, and has marble steps. The height from 
the floor to the centre of the vaulting is 60ft. 
The Lady chapel consists of five bays of 7ft. 7in. 
each, with a width of 19ft. The triforia are 
approached by stone steps from the porches, and 
will accommodate 500 persons, the capacity of 
the nave being for 1,500. The building is 
vaulted throughout with stone, and the inner 
walls are faced with the same material. The 
columns are of Hopton Wood stone, with shafts 
of grey fossil marble. Adjoining is a new 
presbytery. 
Orr? —____ 


COMPETITIONS. 


SunDERLAND.—The Corporation of Sunderland 
recently invited designs for laying out the land 
on the lower promenade at Roker. The schemes 
marked ‘‘ Seaside’? were recommended to the 
Council for approval, and have been approved 
by that body. The proposed scheme comprises 
restaurants, shops, stalls, covered shelters, 
bazaars, studios, café, reading-rooms, smoke- 
rooms, promenades, public cloak-rooms and con- 
veniences, and a large saloon. The materials 
proposed are cement and iron, with zinc roofs. 
On opening the sealed envelopes, the successful 
architect was found to be Mr. Thos. R. Milburn, 
A.R.IB.A., 20, Bridge-street, Sunderland. 


oo E—E 2 —___—. 


CHIPS. 


The new post-office at Wokingham, near Reading, 
was formally opened on Friday. It has been built 
by Mr. E. C. Hughes, of that town. 


St. Nicholas’s Church, Birmingham, has been 
reopened, after being internally decorated from the 
designs by Messrs. Cotton and Bidlake, architects. 


We understand that Mr. William Landless, archi- 
tect to the Leeds School Board, has been appointed 
assessor by the Oldham School Board in connection 
with a competition for a school. 


On Monday last the opening of the People’s 
Park at Kingstown, Co. Dublin, was performed by 
the Chairman of the Commissioners, Mr. John L, 
Robinson, A.R.H.A., M.R.I.A. Mr. Robinson has 
designed the laying out of the park, and acted as 
honorary architect for the stand, house in the 
grounds, the lodges, and other buildings which 
form part of the scheme. 


The committee for the erection of a monument 
to William Tell has decided in favour of the site 
in front of the Town-hall of Altorf. The hero is to 
be represented with his crossbow in his hand, and 
in the garb of the Swiss peasantry of his time, but 
without his son. The statue is to be of bronze, and 
will stand more than 10ft. high, while the pedestal 
is to be of stone, quarried in the Canton of Uri, 
and adorned with four reliefs. 


On Friday Lady Vivian laid the foundation-stone 
of a new mission church for the populous districts 
of Plasmarland Landore. The building is to be of 
native stone, rough cast on the outside and plastered 
to a smooth surface inside, with the chancel arch 
window and doors of red brick quoins. The nave 
is to be 60ft. by 25ft. Gin., the front gable being 
capped by a bell turret. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for 300, and the contract is for about £600. 
The work is to be carried out from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Messrs. J. Buckley 
Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., and Glendinning Moxham, 
M.S.A., architects, Swansea. Messrs. Gustavus 
Bros. are the builders. 


The recent excavations for the new Money Order 
Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand have led to the 
discovery not only of by far the most perfect piece 
of the Roman wall laid bare in recent times, but 
also of a complete outline of the old town ditch 
which defended London during the Middle Ages. 
It was outside the wall and separated from the 
foundations of that structure by a space of some 
8ft. or 9ft.; the ditch has a width of about 75ft. 


St. Thomas’s Church, Stourbridge, was opened 
last week, after extensive additions and alterations 
by Messrs. Cotton and Bidlake, architects, of 
Birmingham. 

The contract for the construction of the com- 
mercial graving dock at Barry has been let to Mr. 
John Jackson, of London. The entire works con- 
nected with the new dock will cost about £130,000, 
and must be completed in twelve months. The 
consulting engineer is Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, London, 
and the work will be carried out under the super- 


vision of Mr. John Robinson, C.E., the resident 


engineer of the Barry Company. The dock will be 
700ft. in length and 85ft. in width. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burup1ne 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Hditor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmonz# HDWARDS. 


the faith of competitors in the employment of 
an arbitrator. 

With the conduct of the committee throughout 
the competition I have no word of complaint, but 
give them my thanks for their fair and straight- 
forward action. A CoMPeETIror. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Sir,—I have not had time to follow closely the 
nature of the various discussions which have led 
us to the present position, and which threatens 
our connection with the Architectural Associa- 
tion by doubling, without any special reason, our 
annual subscription. ‘T'o a casual observer it is 
obvious that upon the roll-call of the Architec- 
tural Association there are innumerable names 
of architects of both position and extensive prac- 
tice who have no ends to serve and no special 
benefit to derive by retaining membership of the 
Association ; who practically see no return for 
the existing annual subscription of ten shillings 
and sixpence, and were it not for a pure and 
unalloyed love of architectural dilettantism, 
would cease to be members. The financial strain 
of actual practice is only sensibly and fully 
appreciated by those who are actually in practice ; 
the strain of the collar and bit is an unknown 
quantity to the bystander. An architect in 
practice and a professional member of the insti- 
tute can derive little or no benefit from member- 
ship of the juvenile institution in question; but, 
on the contrary, very considerable benefit can 
accrue to the Architectural Association by retain- 
ing on its list of members the many distinguished 
and honoured names it now posesses. The pro- 
fessional architect has an annual demand made 
upon his purse to the extent of from two to four 
guineas for his membership of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and other societies, from a 
variety of reasons or of motive he may feel com- 
pelled to join, make similar demands. In short, 
it becomes a matter of financial policy to see that 
some measurably adequate returns are made to 
justify these outgoings. The Association, appa- 
rently, for reasons yet unfathomed, appear to 
think otherwise. 

I have not been yet made aware as to how far 
the resolutions affecting the doubling of the sub- 
scription have been carried; and I am anxious 
to be accurately informed on this point. But 
whatever views official members of the Associa- 
tion may foster with regard to the advantages 
accruing to members of the Association, I have no 
hesitation in saying that no such advantages 
accrue to architects in practice, and who are 
members, and that there is nothing whatever to 
justify their remaining members with a sub- 
scription increased to one guinea per annum. 
Personally, I do not attend more than once a 
year at any of the meetings of the Association, 
and innumerable other architects frequent the 
Association even less. Such being so, the idea of 
doubling the subscription appears ludicrous. I 
should be very sorry to see the association awake 
from its daydream like Samson, shorn of its locks 
and its strength in pursuance of its present 
suicidal policy; but, as a word of warning, I 
feel it incumbent to add that, if the subscription 
is raised as it is in some quarters intended, I, for 
one, should not hesitate to withdraw from 
membership of so august an assembly.—I am, &c. 

Cuas. R. Guy Hat. 

13, St. Alban’s-road, Kensington. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post tree) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30¢c.) ‘To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
insertions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


> 
The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant’ 
or “Situations Wanted’? is One Saituine for Twenty- 
your Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 
Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLIX., L., 
LI., LUI., LIV., LVI., and LVIL. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recrrvep.—C. and Co.—A. W. K.—W. R.—W. O. and Co. 
—J.D. and Co.—A. R. T.—F. W. R.—J. F. and Co.-- 
T. B:, jun. 


Correspondence. 


WHITEFIELD TABERNACLE 
COMPETITION. 


To the Editor of the Buitp1ine News. 


Srr,—F rom the report of Professor Smith, the 
assessor in this case, he appears to have given 
the first premium toa design, ‘‘ Winged Heart,”’ 
which has exceeded the frontage to Tottenham 
Court-road by some 6ft. above what was shown 
by figures on the site plan issued to competitors. 
As one who kept strictly to these figures, [ should 
like to ask by what authority ‘‘ Winged Heart”’ 
adopted a greater frontage. ‘The assessor also 
states that ‘‘Lux Mundi’’ has done the same 
thing, which he notices ‘‘ with regret, but thinks 
it doesnotinfringe the spirit of the ‘Instructions,’ ’’ 
and in commenting on ‘‘ Hearing and Seeing,”’ 
he speaks of it as having encroached upon the 
side land for steps andareas. This seems contra- 
dictory, as he sanctions it in the two designs 
referred to. 

Every one knows that where figured dimensions 
are given, they are to be adhered to, unless 
competitors are told to check them, of which 
nothing was said in the Instructions, and we all 
know that in a restricted site an extra width of 
6ft. makes all the difference in planning, and in 
this case it was assumed that in fixing the dimen- 
sions the committee had some special reason for 
not giving, what may or may not be, the actual 
available frontage. 

This was the view I took, and also seven other 
competitors. I therefore protested against the 
award, solely on the above grounds, and maintain 
that ‘‘ Winged Heart’’ was disqualified, and that 
the premiums should have been awarded to the 
two best designs which had adhered to the In- 
structions. 

It is to be regretted that the assessor did not 
take this view, as his decision cannot but shake 


A REAL BLACK DIAMOND! 


Srr,—I think the following is too good to be 
lost to the profession. It is taken from a board 
to be seen on the L.B. and 8.C.R. main line :— 


H G 
“¢ Architect, Builder, and Coal Merchant.”’ 
Comment is needless ; but the idea of mixing 

up coals and plans is a novelty to me.—I am, &c., 

Spencer W. Grant. 
Moorgate Station Buildings, 63, Finsbury- 
pavement, E.C., Sept 29. 


THE LATE MR. SMALES. 


Str,—There are several notable errors in the 
obituary notice in your last of Mr. T. C. Smales, 
recently deceased in America. I presume the 
paragraph was copied from some Transatlantic 
paper. 

He never was in the British army ; he was 
articled on leaving school to his uncle, an archi- 
tect practising in Kendal and London, and sub- 
sequently for some years served in the offices of 
architects in Bolton and Wrexham, and for two 


or more years with Mr. Arthur Vernon, of 
Wycombe. It reads very strange to learn that 
a few years ago he entered the offices of an archi- 
tectural firm as student, after very considerable 
prior experience, and his talents and abilities 
in his profession were considerable.—I am, &c., 

D. Branpz, * 

22, Buckingham-street, Strand. 


“THERE’S WORK FOR ALL TO DO.” 


Srr,—The Co-operative Builders I was speaking — 
of were started nearly three years ago in the 
following manner: The contractor for a large 
building failed when it was about half com- — 
pleted; this led the architect for the work to 
consider whether it would not be possible to keep 
the men together and carry on the work without 
the intervention of a contractor. This, with the 
consent of the owner, who agreed to pay weekly 
according to the time-sheets and invoices for 
material, was done, and proved satisfactory in 
every way. The successful termination of this 
work encouraged the architect to have other 
work done in a similar manner, with the 
important ‘addition that the men were to share 
in the profits, and be able to invest their savings 
in the business at which they were working. 

The shares are £1 each, and no workman can 
share in the profits until he has worked 400 hours — 
for the firm. An important feature in this 
business is the training of boys to fill up 
vacancies. I believe the rules as to co-opera- 
tion have had to be modified: the control and 
authority of the foreman over the men and his 
power to discharge them must be maintained, ~ 
while the architect has control over the foreman. 
The point which most pleases me in this scheme 
ig the elimination of competition where there 
is a desire on the part of the employer and the 
architect for good work, there is not the least 
necessity for competition, as is shown by the 
successful working of the co-operative builders. — 
When, as is customary in competition, the lowest 
tender is accepted, very careful supervision is” 
required on the part of the architect to see that 
the work is properly carried out. He will be 
saved this trouble by working on the lines of 
the co-operative builders; he will also be able to 
alter the drawings freely as the work proceeds, 
and he will save his client the quantity sur- 
veyor’s commission. 

‘As capital accumulates, the employer would 
not be required to pay so often as once a week, 
but by this means business can be commenced 
with a very small capital. All accounts and 
time-sheets relative to the work are open to the 
employer’s inspection ; a percentage for working 
expenses and profit is charged at each payment. 
Only an approximate estimate need be given, 
but, of course, there is nothing to prevent a 
contract being entered into not to exceed a 
certain sum.—lI am, &¢., C.F, Migs 


Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘Currente Calamo,” 
strikes an entirely false note in his letter. An 
architect’s work, it seems to me, consists 10 
designing and carrying out building operations 
in the best manner, and in the interest of his 
client, and the moment he becomes a contracting 
party he is in reality a builder, and as an 
architect ceases to exist.—I am, &c., ee 

Sept. 30. PANSAL 


ZING IN CONTACT WITH BRICKWORK. 


Srr,—In your issue of Sept. 12 is a paragraph 
in your “‘ Office Table’’ quoted from a German 
paper, in which the writer states that in building 
the Berlin city market halls a portion of the 
zincwork which rested upon brick walls rapidly 
decayed, and suggested as a preventive the intro- 
duction of, rogfing-felt between the brickwork 
and the zinc. ; , 

There may be something peculiar in German 
bricks or mortar; but we have had a large 
experience in zincwork in England, and have 
never found any premature decay in the turns- 
up or flashings against brickwork. 

‘As to the introduction of roofing-felt under 
zinc, your readers should be cautioned against 
the recommendation. We were called in to 
report on the defects of a large flat, not laid 
under our superintendence, under the zinc. of 
which roofing-felt had been laid over the boarding 
of the flat. No other cause of the decay of the 
zinc could be found than that the acids of the 
tar-felt had acted chemically on the zinc, and 
pitted it all over with small holes. No doubt 
hair-felt, not tar roofing-felt, would have beer 
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harmless, if unnecessary; but roofing-felt is | resisted the heat for over 7 hours until the fire was raked 


always worked up with coarse tar, and should for 

this purpose be avoided.—We are, c., 

A. anp C. Harston. 
15, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C., Sept. 25. 


ORDNANCE RULE. 


Sir,—The use of Ordnance Maps has now be- 
come so general that it would be a great boon if 
the mathematical instrument makers made a 
pocket rule, on the inside bevelled edges ot which 
were one inch and six inches toa mile, and the 
sao aNd esv0 scales. 

This arrangement would occupy one side of the 
rule, and the other could be utilised by the most 
commonly-used scales—viz., }, $, 3, and one inch. 

Should chain scales be needed, they could be 
placed on the flat part of the rule, or on the edge 
at the back of the bevelled one. 

The great need, however, is the handy refer- 
ence to the ‘‘ Ordnance scales’’ on the pocket 
rule.—I am, &c., 

JAMES JERMAN, Fellow R.I.B.A. 

5, Bedford-circus, Exeter, Sept. 29. 


CLAYBURY ASYLUM. 


§rr,—In your issue of Sept. 26, in the note on 
Claybury Asylum entrance-gates, you state that the 
asylum is being built by Mr. Lovatt; this is incor- 
rect. The asylum buildings are being built by Mr. 
BE. Gabbutt, of Liverpool, the foundations having 

n putin by Mr. H. Lovatt, of Wolverhampton. 
—I am, &c. 


Claybury, Sept. 30. H. R. BrisHop. 


Intercommumication. 


QUESTIONS. 


[10394.|—Solid Wood Floors.—I have heard of 
ordinary flooring boards being nailed to coke breeze con- 
erete as a cheap substitute for solid block flooring. Can 
anyone say from experience whether there is a risk of rot 
setting-in by water penetrating the joints and getting 
underneath when floor is washed, &c.? Has this ever 
affected solid block flooring too ?—LmaRNER. 


(10395.|—Parquetry Corridors and the Build- 
ing Acts.—In some industrial dwellings in the metro- 
polis it is propcsed to lay the corridors with concrete, and 
to lay on this boarding which will in turn carry a parquet 
floormg. The district surveyor objects to this as an 
infringement of the Metropolitan Building Act of 1855, 
Section 22, which provides that in every dwelling of such 
character ‘‘the floors of the lobbies, corridors, passages, 
and landings, and also the flights of stairs shall be of 
stone or other fireproof material, and carried by supports 
of a fireproof material.”? Can parquetry on concrete be 
regarded as “‘ fireproof”? within the meaning of the Act, 
or must the surface be of tiles or concrete? I omitted to 
state that in the centre of this concrete of passages are 
chases which will receive iron pipes for heating the 
buildings.—Jerrmran. 


[10396.|—Day-work in the Profession.—How 
many hours are reckoned to the day by the profession, 
and can any of your readers state what is considered a 
day in attending a Court of Law?—Dousnrrut. 


[10397.]—Quantities. — In case of a proprietor 
demanding a copy of quantities on architect sending in 
final statement tor work carried out, can he legally force 
the architect to produce one ?—ResisTanvT. 


REPLIES. 


(10333.]—Reredos and Rood Screen.—Answering 
one of your querists, I might mention there are two very 
fine modern screens to be seen in Brighton : one a recent 
erection in the old parish church of St, Nicholas, designed 
an a Flowing Decorated style, with a handsome cross or 
rood ; the other a rood-beam and cross in St. Martin’s 
church. The reredosin the latter church is an exceed- 
ingly fine one in three tiers, richly canopied at the top. 
The east window is placed high. The pulpit has a very 
elegantly-carved canopy rising to a considerable height. 
The arcades are of brick. The whole of the chancel is 
harmoniously fitted and in a good style. In the Church 
of St. Peter, Leigham Court-road, Streatham, is to be 
seen also a very light and well-designed metal screen 
and floriated cross over. A reredos should properly 
belong to, and grow out of, the altar, and for this reason 
Ithink it best to confine it in width to that extent in 
small churches. In larger churches the reredos may be 
widened by side bays carried up from the ground, these 
side bays projecting beyond ihe altar on either side. This 
oe ad is the one adopted at St. Martin’s Church. 


{10362.]—Fireproof Floors.—I notice in your issue 
of last week that Mr. Potter gives some details concern- 
ing the combination of concrete with iron. It is, how- 
ever, an ascertained fact that this combination has 
Serious faults. Captain Shaw has given orders to his 
men not to enterany building on fire where concrete is 
used in conjunction with iron, because of the liability of 
the concrete to part company with the iron and fall down 
4m masses. This tendency has been experimentally 
proved by Mr. W. H. Stanger, C.E., whose report came 
into my hands some time ago, and which I inclose for 

€ perusal of your correspondent. It shows that in a 
furnace worked up to 2,000° the best quality concrete, 
applied as a protective coating to iron girders, began to 
ecumble away in 53 minutes. 


out, at which time the iron girders showed no defiection. 
—J ames CurisTie. 


[10374.|—Stoppage of Work.—I scarcely think 
‘G.H. G.” has gone far enough in stating that the con- 
tractor can only charge for work and labour actually 
done when the works are stopped, as I believe he hasa 
further reasonable claim for profit that would be likely to 
acerue were the work carried through, for on the principle 
that it takes two to makea bargain, one party to it cannot 
break the same without the consent of the other, and 
compensation allowed. This also applies to the archi- 
tect’s commission. —ToLop. 


[10381.J—Roof—Graphic Solution.—The load 
rests on a king-post truss at three points—at the foot of 
each principal rafter, at the centre or purlin, and at the 
ridge. If we assume that 4 W is supported at the centre 
or purlin point, and a } W at the foot of rafter, and also 
at ridge, we have the resultant force at the foot { W up- 
wards, since the upward vertical pressure of the wall has 
to be added. ‘This distribution is one of those found in 
treatises. It being assumed that the pressure on middle 
prop is } W, that at the extremities of rafter } W each, 
the rafter being supposed to be jointed in the middle, and 
therefore the weight of each half of rafter is equally 
divided between its extremities But, of course, any 
distribution at certain points is more or less arbitrary.— 
Gea HG: 

[10382.|—Altar Rail.—I must thank ‘“ H. W.” for 
his reply, which is suggestive of what may be done. I 
have seen several chancels, but they vary to so great an 
extent in the number of steps, width of footpace, and 
other details, that no rule can be deduced. I will certainly 
visit the church he names. The chancel is that ofa 
country church, and is about 19ft. by 40ft. According to 
“HA. W.,” the altar-rail should be about 12ft. from top 
step—this distance, I presume, supposes a passage behind 
altar. The taste of the clergyman is, as he says, ex- 
ceedingly self-assertive ; but if there was a common rule 
for a given-sized church, he could not exercise his opinion. 
—A. H. 


[10384.;—Wood Block Floor.—I should prefer 
pitch, or some bituminous composition, to lay the blocks 
on; no smell need be feared. I should recommend 
““Trenwith”’ to apply to Mr. Roger L. ! owe, whose wood 
block flooring is one of the best. The bloeks are fastened 
to a concrete bed by a patented composition, which checks 
dry-rot and prevents dampness.—G. H. G. 


(10387.] -Windows.—I do not think J. W. Simpson 
has a remedy against his neighbour for slightly enlarging 
his windows, provided the windows are practically coinci- 
dent with the old one, for it has been ruled that a window 
cannot be obstructed if the obstruction interferes with an 
existing right to hght. The case of ‘‘ Aynsley vy. Glover”’ 
applies to such a case.—G. H. G. 


(10389.]—Drainage.—It is usual to provide both an 
inlet and outlet in connection with the main inspection 
manhole at the disconnec'ing trap, for the ventilation of 
the manhole and the drain. The outlet may be either at 
the high end of the drain, coming into the manhole, or 
it may be off the manhole. If a soil-pipe delivers into 
the high end of the drain, it may be made to serve as the 
ventilating pipe for the drain; but in many cases some 
plumbers and sanitary engineers prefer to trap the soil- 
pipe at its foot, and provide a separate ventilating pipe 
for the drain. I prefer to do so in my own practice as 
far as possible. 2. Gully-traps might be used for rain- 
water pipes leading intoa rainwater tank, where they are 
intended to catch leaves, soot, and sand, and prevent such 
passing into the tank.—W. P. Bucnan. 

[10890.|—Pointed Architecture.—It has been 
suggested with some reason, that the requirements of 
vaulting, as in the case of narrow vaults intersecting 
circular vaults with level ridges, necessitated the pointed 
arch (see Fergusson’s ‘‘ Handbook.’’) As to the origin of 
the pointed form, the Assyrians used the pointed arch, 
and we know the Etrurians and Pe'asgi used it in their 
tombs. In the south of France the pointed arch was used 
for vaults, because it allowed the covering of roof to be 
laid immediately upon the vault, as in the church at 
Carcassone—there was less fitting-in necessary. In the 
construction of domes with pendentives, the pointed form 
was also adopted in the latter, as avoiding the weakness 
of circular arches.—G. H. G. 

{10393.}—Wood Block Flooring.—A wood block 
fioor would answer very well for a public market hall; it 
can be laid to gradients for draining, and can be made 
impervious. For concerts and lectures the wood paving 
would be better than asphalte or brick. ‘‘C. W. 8.” 
would do well to apply to any of the makers of floors of 
this description. For his other particulars, R. L. Lowe, W. 
Duffy, and the Westminster Patent Flooring Company 
are well-known makers of wood block floors.—@. H. G. 


—— EO 


At the Court House, Stockport, Mr. Arnold 
Taylor, an inspector of the Local Government 
Board, held an inguiry on Friday relating to an 
application by the corporation of Stockport to 
borrow £15,560 for the construction of new streets 
and bridges, £9,000 for works of street improve- 
ment, and £5,500 for the erection of stables. The 
recently-appointed borough surveyor (Mr. Atkin- 
son) and the late borough surveyor (Mr, A. M. 
Fowler) gave evidence as to the plans. 


On Saturday evening, at St. Michael’s Church, 
Maidstone, the reredos erected to the memory of 
the late Mr. F. Scudamore was unveiled. Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, the original architect of the 
church, designed the reredos, which has been carried 
out by Messrs. A. N. Pryer and Co., of West 
Borough. The decorative work has been executed 
by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Baynes, of Garrick- 
street, London. 


Broseley parish church was reopened last week 
after the erection of choir-stalls, new heating 


Doulton-Peto tiles, under | 2pparatus, and a new vestry, and the reconstruction 


the same conditions, lasted over 4 hours; but slag-wool | ot the organ, the latter work being carried out by 


(vhich is, 1o a great extent, 


an air-harbouring body) | Messrs. Nicholson, of Worcester. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Buytu.—After a delay covering many years, 
the old Slake, which forms the boundary between 
Cowpen and Blyth, is being covered in. The Slake 
is now really a small tributary of the River Blyth, 
originally flat, low-lying land, covered at each re- 
curring tide by a shallow stream of water. A por- 
tion of the ground on which the lower part of 
Cowpen Quay is built has been reclaimed from the 
Slake, and now only a tidal stream of some 30ft. 
broad has been left. This stream it is which it is now 
proposed to inclose within a culvert, and so leave 
the land open for the erection of dwelling houses, 
&c. The contract has been let to Mr. J. Carrick, 
of Durham, and the work is now commenced. The 
culvert for 1,141ft. of its length will have an in- 
ternal diameter of 5ft., while the higher portion, 
extending 495ft., will have an inside measurement 
of 3ft. by 2ft. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LymME.—On Tuesday, the 23rd 
Sept., a public inquiry was held at the Town- 
hall, Newcastle-under-Lyme, by Mr. Codrington, 
one of the inspectors of the Local Government 
Board, respecting an application for powers to 
borrow £8,500 for permanent works, consisting of 
main sewers, irrigation works extension, and various 
public improvements. Mr. Jas. Pattison, borough 
surveyor, explained the plans and the nature of the 
work proposed to be done. There were one or two 
minor objections by representatives of the Rate- 
payers’ Association. The inquiry, which was a 
lengthy business, lasted from 10.30 a.m. till 5.30 in 
the evening. On the following day the inspector 
visited the sewage works, and the sites of various 
other works proposed to be carried out. 
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CHIPS. 


The current number of 4. A. Notes gives publi- 
city to the rumour that Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., 
intends to retire from active work almost at once. 


As we anticipated last week, when noticing the 
proposed practical retirement of Mr. Lyster, the 
engineer to the Liverpool Docks Board, that body 
have agreed to the scheme under which the salary 
of Mr. G. F. Lyster, as engiueer, will be reduced 
from £4,500 to £3,000 per annum, that of his son, 
Mr. G. A. Lyster, being increased from £500 to 
£1,500 a year, Mr. Le Mesurier, chief assistant to 
the engineer, receiving an advance from £850 to 
£1,000. 


A working men’s Conservative club is being 
built at Thorverton, and will be opened in Novem- 
ber. Mr. Allen, of Exeter, is the architect, and 
Mr. Westcott, the builder. 


On Sunday the new post and telegraph office, 
which has been erected at Queengate, Iaverness, at 
a cost of over £14,000, was formally opened for 
business. 


Cradley Church has been seriously injured by 
mining operations, and Mr. J. M. Gething, architect, 
of Kidderminster, has been called in to report 
thereon. Itis found necessary to rebuild vestries 
and make other alterations. 


The Congregational Church, Grafton-square, 
Clapham, has just been reopened after repairs and 
decorative works, which have been executed by 
Messrs. Pitman and Son, of Newgate-street, under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Searle and Hayes, 
the architects. 


A Goliath over-head travelling crane, with a 
capability for lifting 20-ton blocks of stone or 
marble a height of 25ft. clear and carrying them to 
any part of the work, was tested at Mr. Harry 
Hems’s studios at Exeter on Friday. The work 
has been carried out by Mr. Benjamin Johnson, 
Mill-lane Works, Bramley, near Leeds. Amongst 
other commissions at home and abroad, Mr. Harry 
Hems has just had the sculpture for the new 
Municipal Buildings at Bombay intrusted to him. 
These public offices are being erected fron the 
designs of Mr. F. W. Stevens, F.R.I.B.A., by 
Messrs. Warden and Co., contractors. Much of the 
sculpture will be of colossal size, notably an 
emblematic female figure of India upwards of 12ft. 
high. 

Mr. W. A. Shade, the American painter, who has 
resided in Rome forthe lastten years, died at Lucerne 
on Friday night. Mr. Shade studied at Diisseldorf, 
Munich, Paris, and Rome, and was an idealist. 
One of his pictures, ‘‘ First Love,’’ was bought by 
the Berlin National Gallery ; another, ‘‘ The Power 
of Love,” by the Empress Frederick. He also 

ainted a series of family portraits for Prince Wiel. 
“The Flight in Egypt’’ is his chief work. 


The committee engaged in erecting a monument 
to Dr. Parry, the late Bishop of Dover, met on 
Monday at Mr. Forsyth’s studio to inspect the clay 
model of the recumbent effigy of the late bishop, 
about to be erected in marble in the nave of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. The further details of the altar- 
tomb, on which the effigy is to rest, were left to be 
arranged by a sub-committee. 
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Our Office Gable. 


Tur conversazione to be given this (Kriday) 
evening at the Town Hall, Westminster, to 
inaugurate the forty-fourth session of the Archi- 
tectural Association, promises to be an unusually 
successful gathering of its class. The programme 
is an attractive one, and includes a reception by 
the President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, in the large 
hall, to be converted for the occasion into a 
drawing-room, and lit by electricity; selections 
of music by the Coldstream Guards ; illustrations 
and demonstrations of hypnotism by Dr. George 
André, of the Physiological Institute of France ; 
and the exhibits will consist of prize drawings of 
the session, the Oxfordshire Excursion photo- 
graphs, water-colours and other sketches on 
loan, and specimens of the arts and crafts allied 
to architecture ; while rumours are being floated 
by members of the committee that the refresh- 
ment and cloak-room arrangements will be 
‘* better than usual.’’ 


TueE coming session of the Association promises 
to be one of great importance to that body, as the 
report of the Committee on the future of that 
body, so fully discussed last session, comes up 
for further consideration at the meetings of the 
31st inst. and Nov. 14th. The syllabus of papers 
to be read includes the following subjects :— 
‘‘Qpaque Glass,’’ by Mr. Powell; ‘‘ Wood and 
Stone Carving,’’ by Messrs. Pomeroy, Stephens, 
and Frith; ‘‘ Renaissance Art,’? by Mr. J. M. 
Brydon ; ‘‘ Marble Mosaic,” by Messrs. Horsley 
and Spence; ‘‘Home-like Houses,’”? by Mr. 
Ernest Newton; ‘Notes by the Travelling 
Student,”’ by Mr. Percy Smith ; and others by 
Messrs. Basil Champneys, Prior, and Scott 
Morton. 

Tue seventh session of the Society of Archi- 
tects will be opened on Tuesday, November 11th, 
when the President, Mr. Robert Walker, of Cork, 
will deliver his inaugural address at the Society’s 
room, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. The gsuc- 
ceeding meetings will be held on Tuesday even- 
ings, November 25th, December 9th, January 
13th and 27th, 1891; February 10th and 24th, 
March 10th and 24th, April 14th, May 12th, and 
June 23rd, the last beg the annual general 
meeting. An excellent and attractive syllabus 
is, we hear, in course of preparation. 


Mr. G. A. T. Mippieton is about to give a 
series of twelve lectures in preparation for the 
R.I.B.A. examinations, commencing on Thurs- 
day week, the 15th inst., each being about two 
hcurs in length. Those on the « History of 
Architecture”’ and the ‘‘Development of Orna- 
ment’? will be illustrated by lantern views. On 
November 18th Mr. Middleton delivers an address 
at the Alderley Edge Art Club, Manchester; on 
the 27th of that month he will speak at Kidder- 
minster on ‘‘ The Homes of our Forefathers”’ : 
on December Ist before the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, on ‘ Ancient History Written 
in Stone’; and on January 8th he will give a 
lecture before the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society on 
‘‘ English History Written in Stone.’? 


_Tue manager of the Esclesiastical Art Exhi- 
bition, which is held every year concurrently 
with the Church Congress, and was opened at 
Hull on Monday, has succeeded in bringing 
together a very remarkable collection of objects 
in the loan collection, which includes nearly 
600 exhibits. Church plate is represented by 
communion vessels from Holy Trinity and 
St. Mary’s, Hull; St. Mary’s, Beverley; Pres- 
ton-in- Holderness ; Burton Agnes; St. Michael- 
le-Belfrey, York ; Swine ; Guisborough ; How- 
den ; Bugthorpe; Pontefract; and Middleton. 
Several private owners have also contributed 
ancient examples from their collections. Local 
ecclesiology is well represented by a number of 
drawings, engravings, and books, having 
reference to the churches and monastic remains 
of the neighbourhood. Some fine specimens of 
early printed books, a few of which are also of 
interest on account of their bindings, are also 
included. Embroidery, both ancient and modern, 
18 well represented in the exhibits of the Kast 
Grinstead School of Embroidery, the school in 
connection with St. Stephen’s Orphanage, York, 
and the specimens lent by various private 
owners. Mr. H. HE. Franks and Mr. M. CG. 
Peck lend a collection of rubbings of monumental 
brasses, and Messrs. Smith and Brodrick, archi- 


tects, of Hull, exhibit views of buildine: 1 
te erie tee of buildings carried 
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Tue Worshipful Company of Plumbers met at 
the City Guildhall on Monday to swear in their 
officers for the ensuing year—viz., Mr. W. H. 
Bishop, master, Mr. Charles Hudson, warden, 
and Mr, Philip Wilkinson, renter warden. Sir 
Philip Magnus referred to the large increase in 
the number of students attending the plumbing 
classes in connection with the City and Guilds 
Institute, stating that 569 students had presented 
themselves at the last examination held by the 
institute. He said the institute welcomed the 
graded scheme formulated by the company for 
the training of plumbers, commencing at the 
time of their apprenticeship and providing for 
examinations at three stages, preliminary, inter- 
mediate, and final, the last entitling successful 
candidates to enrolment under the rules of the 
National Registration of Qualified Plumbers. 


A prEpuTaTion from the Plumstead District 
Board of Works waited on the London County 
Council on Tuesday to ask them to increase the 
sum they are willing to give towards the proposed 
purchase of Bostall Wood, as an addition to 
Bostall Heath, already under the charge of the 
latter body, as an open space. The wood consists 
chiefly of pines, covering a hill of 60 acres, pre- 
senting a picturesque appearance. Sir Julian 
Goldsmid, M.P., who holds the property in trust, 
is willing to part with it to the County Council 
for £200 an acre, and has refused to accept a 
larger sum from the builders, who are already 
laying out streets close to the spot, and are ready 
to cover the ground with houses. The Parksand 
Open Spaces Committee have decided, however, 
to come to a conclusion to offer £150 an acre for 
the land, the locality to contribute a fair propor- 
tion of the cost. The owner, in virtue of his 
trust, cannot reduce his demand, and under the 
deadlock thus caused the negotiations may, it 
is feared by the residents in the locality, fall 
through. 


A vern of ricolite and green onyx is being 
quarried in Western Gran County, New 
Mexico, and has been tried in the new Alhambra 
Theatre at Chicago. The vein is said to be 50ft. 
wide and over a mile in length, and the stone is 
got in large blocks. The coloursare dark green, 
cream, pink, and salmon, and also striped and 
mottled ; in fact it is said to contain some of the 
‘lost colours” in stone, while its toughness 
enables it to be carved. Blocks of the new onyx 
will be used in the construction of the new 
Mexico Exhibition pavilion at the forthcoming 
World's Fair at Chicago, when its decorative and 
commercial values can be tested. 


Te annual report of the Pearl Life Assurance 
Company, presented at the twenty-sixth annual 
general meeting, held September 26th, states that 
370,851 policies were issued during the past 
twelve months, representing a new annual 
premium income of £154,999 1s. 8d. The total 
income for the past financial year amounted to 
£272,707 0s. 2d., and exceeded that of the pre- 
vious year by £19,771 2s. 53d., being an increase 
of more than 40 per cent. over that of the pre- 
vious year. A dividend of 10 per cent. has been 
recommended and paid. 


Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R.A., has been elected presi- 
dent of the next annual congress of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Art and its 
Application to Industry, which will be held at 
pee from the 4th to the 8th of November 
next. 


The chapel of St. Clare’s Convent, Pantasaph, 
has lately received a gift of the 14 Stations of the 
Cross which have been recently erected. The wall 
spaces between the nave lancet windows have been 
selected for the niches in which the sculptured 
groups of the Stations have been placed. The 
material used for the niches and the sculpture is a 
soft-coloured stone, and the groups are carved in 
high relief. The Stations were executed by Mr. 
Boulton, of Cheltenham, from the designs of Mr. 
Edmund Kirby, of Liverpool. 


A new branch library, in the parish of Battersea, 
was opened on Tuesday night by Mr. J. 8. Gilliat, 
M.P. The central library stands on Lavender-hill, 
and the two branches are at Lammas Hall and in 
Lurline- gardens. The former branch contains 
5,000 volumes, and the new one in Lurline-gardens, 
Victoria-road, opens with 4,200 books. On Wed- 
nesday evening the Public Library for Rotherhithe 
was inaugurated by the Right Hon. Sir John Lub- 
bock, M.P., while the new Clerkenwell Library 
will be opened on Saturday in next week, the 
11th inst. The last-named building, which was 
designed by Messrs. Karslake and Mortimer, was 
illustrated by us on May 17, 1889, 


Ocr. 3, 1890, — 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monpay.—Society of Engineers. ‘‘Sewer Ventilation, 
by W. Santo Crimp. 7.30 p.m. 2 
Liverpool Architectural Society. Open= 
ing Address by the President, T. Mellard 
Reade, F.8.A. 7 p.m. 
Glasgow Architectural Association. 
‘The Middle Period of Greek Archi- 
tecture,’’? by Henry Mitchell. 8 p.m. 
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National Registration of Plumbers. 4 
fag Registered since ist September, 


LONDON JOURNEYMAN. t 
Plenty, E. W., 44, Hazelwood-road, St. James-street, 
Walthamstow. - “4 
PROVINCIAL MASTERS. 
Fisher, ©., 21, Market-place, Loughborough. - 
Hope, G., 15, Salisbury-place, Edinburgh, N.B. , 
Hunter, H., 11, Farndale-terrace, Thornton-street, Wi 
Hartlepool. : : si 
Mason, J. A., 1, Strathera-villas, St. Saviour’s-hill, Lei. 
cester. : 
Pallett, W., 58, Oxenden-street, Leicester, 
Snuggs, H. A., 26, Sheet-street, Windsor. 
Thornton, C., Mill-street, Oakham, 


PROVINCIAL JOURNEYMEN, 

Bramham, J., 3, Warehouse-hill, Call-lane, Leeds, } 
Curson, \J. W., Wellington-terrace, Ber-street, Gates, 

Norwich. Ke 
Gordon, T. McG.. 21, Victoria-street, Galashiels, N.B. 
Lester, C. J., 2, Millfield-place, Blackpool, Cork. Be 
Longfellow, T., 27, South Terrace-cottages, Headingley, 

Leeds. ; 
Nickalls, J., 28, Pavilion-road, Foord, Folkestone, a 
O’Brien, M., 100, Friar-street, Cork. 
Rutledge, P., Fermoy, co. Cork. 
Speirs, J., 32, Albert-place, Galashiels, N.B. 
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The great scheme of church extension inaugurated 
by the Bishop of Peterborough in 1875 is now prac- 
tically completed. Four new parishes have been 
created, and four new churches erected. The con- 
secration of the last of the latter —St. Paul’s—took 
place yesterday (Thursday), when the Bishop 
preached. ‘ Fi 

The remains of Archbishop Tenison’s throne, to 
which public attention has recently been directed 
by Mr. G. Cavendish Bentinck, M.P., are being put 
together under the direction of the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury. It is stated that the throne, 
when completed, will be re-erected in the Cathedral 
Library. 


A memorial has been placed in the churchyard at 
Cove, near Tiverton, to the late rector, the Rev. 
William Knight. It takes the form of a Cornish 
cross, being a fac simile of the fragmentary Celti¢ 
cross at St. Columb Major. It is made of Hopton 
Wood stone, and is surrounded by a curb of grey 
Dartmoor granite. It is the work of Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter. - 


A memorial stone of a new Wesleyan chapel 
was laid at Twerton, near Bath, on Tuesday. The 
chapel will be built of Twerton lias, with Bath 
stone dressings, will seat 375 persons, and will cost, — 
with schoolroom in basement, £2,400. 


Several improvements are about to be made at 
Cradley Church, which has fallen into a bad state 
of repair, partly in consequence of mining opera= 
tions in the neighbourhood. Choir stalls will be 
provided, and a new choir vestry built, and the 
ventilation improved. Mr. J. M. Gething is the 
architect. ; e 

At the annual meeting of the Tylers and 
Bricklayers’ Company, held: on Monday evening, — 
the following officers were elected for the ensuin 
year :—Master, George Edward Tanner; upper 
warden, Samuel Sansom; renter warden, Hill s 
Marsland, M.S.A. ; 


A new Goldsmiths’ Institute has been erected ab 
Lewisham, and special attention has been paid to 
the ventilation, the extraction of the vitiated air 
being effected by the latest improved form of | 
Messrs. Robert Boyle and_Son’s patent self-acting- 
air-pump ventilators. a 

Additions are being made to the infirmary at 
Warrington, including the provision of a top-lighte E 
operation theatre, and the building of a litt from 
the ground floor to others, and a new staircase. Mr. | 
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Beckett, of Hartford, is the contractor. — a 
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Holloway’s Pills.—The Great Need.—The blood is 


he life, and on its purity depends our health, if not our existence. 
These Pills thosoughly cleanse this yital fluid from all contaming aan 
and strengthen and invigorate the whole system, healthily cin 
sluggish organs, and establish order of circulation and secretio: ys 
throughout every part of the body. E 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the 
greatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hands 
Orders fromthe country returned by eyening mail on the eauee = 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and ba : 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and nS i : 
graphers, 23, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 yea a 
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7 H i B U I ide i N (} N E W 8 taken, leaving a recess on the north side for red brick and stone or terracotta, is a Late 


a corridor behind the pulpit, and another English Renaissance, very suitable and 
AND ENGINEERING JOURNAL. recess on the south side which is fitted with | divested of all unnecessary details, and the 
VOL. LIX.—No. 1866 seats. These are arranged in four rectangular | author puts his estimate at within 10 per 
y i : : blocks with three passages. The accommo- | cent. of the amount fixed. 
= eS dation on the ground floor is 930 seats, in| ‘‘ Taxis” (by Mr. Jas. Cubitt, in conjunc- 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1890. the gallery 585, and an addition of 50 in the | tion with his former pupil, Mr, Littlewood) is 
choir, making a total of 1,565 sittings. The | another very clever and picturesque design 
ee yews a Sete teed gallery at|in its plan and exterior treatment. The 
ay, | the south end, with the organ at the north drawings are artistically executed in light 
| CS ovarisner ere CHAPEL end over the platform. ‘Two areas on the tinting, and display a Cluesing handling of 
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that the author should haye exceeded the 
limits of frontage and taken up the whole 
width of ground for his building, and still 
moreremarkable thatthe assessor has thought 
fit to sanction this infringement, as he has 
done in the case of ‘‘ Winged Heart.” 
“Hearing and Seeing” has the rectangular 
plan of chapel with recess for platform, and 
the author has only partially, we think, met 
the requirements. ‘‘ Wisdom, Strength, and 
Beauty ” is in Italian, with domical chapel, 
and excessive in its features. ‘‘ Spero” also 
is costly and pretentious; the domes and 
towers are numerous, the chapel is square, 
surmounted by a large dome with semi- 
circular seating; the square hall has corner 
staircases, carried up by crowned cupolas; 
and the front towards Tottenham Court-road 
is of four stories. 

We cannot think Professor Roger Smith’s 
award justifies his own conyictions, nor the 
claims of those whose designs he admits have 
merits ofa higher order. The principles 
which the assessor in his report has well laid 
down, and which we had presumed had 
influenced his decision, have been set on 
one side in fayour of a design which, what- 
ever may be its merits—and we do not 
underrate them—cannot compete with at 
least two of those which he acknowledges 
are ‘“‘ remarkable for artistic merit.” Many 
correspondents express their surprise at a 
decision which so completely contradicts 
their idea of principle of selection, one 
design having been selected from four of the 
economical class, and the second from one 
of the three artisticdesigns. The instructions 
stated that the award of the premiums would 
be left in the assessor’s hands, but they made 
no promise as to which design they would 
accept for building. Perhaps even now it is 
not too late to-hope for a revision. 


SPECIFIED MATERIALS 
WORKMANSHIP. 


ONE of the prosaic duties of the architect 
is that of knowing the markets, current 
quotations, and inventions connected with 
building. Fine art in the abstract is a 
pleasant theme for those who can look at 
architecture from the outside, to discuss at 
congresses and social gatherings, theorise 
about at professional societies, and talk 
over at home; but it does not constitute 
practical architecture. A man who can 
advise on building matters must be an expert 
in materials, manufactures, and appliances, 
for itis at least nowadays more than half 
good architecture to know what materials 
should be used, and how ,they should be 
introduced. Quite a symposium of thought 
and skill in art might be made out of goods 
and materials supplied in contracts which 
included so many of the industries of the 
the present day. Nearly all of the applica- 
tions of science to art have taken one form or 
another of concrete embodiment, and these 
are now enlisted into the service of building 
and construction. The difficulty is to know 
which is the best material or the best appli- 
ance for a particular use, for until the pro- 
fessional architect or engineer decides in his 
-own mind as to the proper conditions, there 
is the mischief of specifying materials and 
goods at random, because they happen to be 
in the market and in general request. The 
fashion for employing a certain material, or 
the general run upon a certain article, 
appears to dictate its use without a know- 
ledge of its real advantages. ‘Thus, to take 
clay wares, some time ago there was a great 
demand for pressed bricks and for perforated 
bricks; the former were suitable for wet 
situations, but their smooth and half-glassy 
surface was disappointing where brick effect 
was desired ; the perforated bricks were made 
from heavy clays, and they were pierced 
with a number of small holes throughout 
their thickness to reduce the weight; but it 
was soon found the perforations made them 
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useless for cutting, and a considerable waste 
was caused. Then there is a difficulty in 
cutting gault bricks, although they are 
exceedingly hard and durable, and suitable 
for some kinds of building. In specifying 
terracotta, it has been the custom to place 
too much reliance on the market, and to 
assume that anything can be turned out 
under existing conditions of manufacture 
equal to stone. Disappointment has been 
the result. The shrinkage, the expansion of 
the cement concrete filling in, the twisting 
and warping of the material after baking 
are accidents which the contractor cannot be 
made answerable for, especially when the 
designs haye been made upon expectations 
founded on stone work. The architect’s 
design is transferred to the modeller; but 
the actual casting is spoilt by unskilled 
hands in the after processes and firing. 
All the skill is expended in making 
and fitting the moulds, which is but 
the preliminary step, and may be spoiled by 
unequal shrinkage, trimming, and after- 
manipulation. So that in intricate designs 
the architect is disappointed at the result— 
the warped lines, the rough arrises. Recent 
improvements have removed these difficulties 
and risks, so that in specifying large quan- 
tities of this material the architect would 
do well to require that manufacture which 
gives him the highest result. 

So in the manufacture and supply of cast 
iron. It is too much the custom to select 
patterns and castings that have had a run 
without inquiry whether they really fulfil 
the requirements. The temptation of the 
contractor is to use what he finds ready to 
his hands; he hints that it will delay the 
work if he works to a new design, and 
that the cost will be more. ‘The archi- 
tect in practice *s well aware of these 
representations, but is unfortunately often 
inclined to give way to them, forgetful that 
by acquiescing in the substitution of inferior 
goods he is compromising his taste and the 
real value of his services. Extra trouble 
and cost, or want of appreciation on the part 
ofa client, are no excuses for agreeing to 
something that is discordant with the design 
or inappropriate. Suppose it isa number of 
cast-iron pillars and spandrels to support, 
say, a gallery round a hall. The contractor 
may persuade the architect to select a certain 
stock pattern. The pillars are fixed, but 
their proportions or design of. capital and 
bracket are out of key with the interior, and 
nothing can be done to alter it; they remain 
a sad reproach upon the architect’s taste. Or 
let us imagine a series of pendent or lamp 
brackets in a church that have been selected 
to save a few pounds. They for ever mar 
the church by their vulgarity or dis- 
cordance; far better would it have been 
to have agreed to a much simpler and 
less obtrusive pattern. The extra cost 
of a new pattern would make a com- 
paratively small addition to the cost of 
each column, while the harmony of the 
design would not have been destroyed. 
The multiplication of the same pattern is often 
made an excuse for substituting a less ex- 
pensive article, generally because the con- 
tractor gets a discount from themanufacturer, 
and nets a profit upon the order. Sometimes 
the desire to quote a price under a normal 
sum may induce the contractor to supply a 
stock pattern. Hence the absolute impor- 
tance of making detailed drawings and 
specifications for ironwork of an architec- 
tural character. There are now great 
temptations to introduce something in- 
ferior. In these days, when manufactures 
have been substituted for handicrafts, it is 
more necessary to call the attention of the 
architect to the importance of detail drawings 
for all iron and metal work, wood work, 
modelling, and the like. The machine- 
made goods are the products of repetition, 


and repetition is therefore the prevailing sin 
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of the contractor. 
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Exhibition 
machine-multiplied design, and an attempt 
to revive the English traditions of handi- 
crafts, and those who feel any desire to 
improve workmanship should pay the exhi- 
bition now open a visit. 
that the old traditional handicraft cannot 
now take the place of manufacture; perhaps 
not in its true traditional form, but it may 
awaken designers and producers to the 
danger of mechanical repetition, and. set 
thom to work on more rational lines, to learn 
the true principles and methods of applied 
design. 
ordinary ‘‘ goods” 
building, 
work, joiners’ fittings, ; 
ordinary specification simply provides for 
these things, it does not define what class of 
manufacture they are 
that they are to 

‘* approved,” c 
nothing unless the architect takes the 
trouble to obtain the right thing, or 
himself designs, 
facturer the particular article. 
of making known to the trades connected 
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is a protest against the 


We shall be told 


‘We are now concerned with the 
and ‘‘ materials”? used in 
such things as bricks, floors, iron~ 
sanitary fittings. The 


to be, except, perhaps, 
be the.‘ best ” or 


terms which may mean 


or selects from the manu- 
Means 


with building the qualities and merits of 
artistic workmanship and design, of drawing” 


attention to the right models, are not what 
they ought to 
we except exhibitions of a select character 
of goods designed and executed by artists. 


be, or might be made, if 


Not knowing the ideas of architects, manu- 


facturers are contented to work in the old 


groove and to 
Designer, craftsman, 
brought more closely together before a 
standard of quality or of merit can be recog- 
nised; they must be placed on the same level, 
discard the mere ‘‘fashionable” or ‘‘archao- 
logical,” and endeayour to realise that their 
interests, though not identical, are certainly 
not contradictory. 


reproduce for the sake of profit. 
and contractor must be 


The one serious obstacle to reconciliation 


between the designer and contractor is the 
requirement of price. How, for example, 18 
quality of skill to be guaranteed in such an 
ordinary competition as the construction of so 
many yards of “ glazed 
or of brick manholes, 
or for the laying of ‘‘so many yards of 
sanitary pipes,” to 


socketed pipe sewers, 
and settling tanks,” 


quote an advertisement, 


° 


if the lowest tender is to be accepted uncondi- 
tionally. The plans, specifications, and forms 
of tender, if rigidly adhered to, may mean a 
considerable out-of-pocket transaction, or if 
they are not complied with the competition 
becomes a mere farce. 
way is to make a private estimate, and to 
accept the tender which ‘ly 
moderate percentage of it; but it 1s manl- 
festy more satisfactory to invite a schedule 
for laying 
would be easier 
munerativye sum has been put down. When 
the price is for a large quantity of work in the 
lump, 


The only desirable 


comes fairly within a 


per yard in such a case, as it 
to see whether a fair or re- 


it is less possible to insure the specifi- 
cation being carried out. In architectural 
tendering there is even more opportunity of 
breaking away from the conditions than 1 
work of a plain mechanical sort. When the 
architect can introduce a form or mode of 
tendering that will give the contractor some 
interestinemploying skilled handsand artistic 
products, an improvement will be made. 


ee 


ARTS AND ORAFTS EXHIBITION. 
be ewer and, on the whole, successful 


exhibition of arts and crafts is opene 
at the New Gallery, Regent-street. Com- 
mencing our examination in the south 
gallery, we notice a large cartoon an 
photographs for sgraffito in Clane Church 
county Kildare, designed and_ execute 
by Heywood Sumner, representing ana st 
Baptism,” very effective 1m line anc 
characteristic of the material. Next tk 
to it John Scarratt Rigby has a desig! 
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for block-printed cotton velvet in three or 
four colours. The ground is green and the 
flowers are well distributed over it; the stems 
conventionally arranged to form a repeating 
attern. Thefine series of cartoons by Morris 
and Oo. which occupy a large space on the 
walls show a design (perhaps enlarged) by EB. 
Burne Jones, A.R.A., for a window at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, in which the artist 
represents the Hierarchy. It is needless 
to say the conception of the nine figures 
comprising angels, archangels, cherubim, 
seraphim, thrones, dominions, &c., is full 
of that spiritual and symbolical meaning 
which Mr. Burne Jones can impart. The 
figures are designed with exceeding grace, the 
countenances are of the ideal angelic type 
we meet with in this artist’s work, the 
draperies vigorously drawn in_ black 
chalk. The central figure of a seraph with 
censer, for example, is a noble study of 
a decorative figure subject. The window 
has been executed by Messrs. Morris and 
Co., who also show a very beautiful design 
in chalk, by the same artist, for a window at 
Gilsborough, Northampton, ‘‘ Lazarus and 
Mary”; another windowillustrates ‘‘ Rachael 
and Jacob.” The cartoon for Lanercost 
Abbey, ‘‘The Annunciation to the Shep- 
herds,” also executed by this firm, is another 
of H. Burne Jones’s designs. A bold “ fill- 
ing” in two colours, red and yellow, is 
shown by George ©. Haité, an exceedingly 
elegant adaptation for wall surface. Another 
pleasing wall paper cartoon in tempera is 
shown by Walter Crane in two cartoons. 
The subject ‘‘ Corona Vite” is a clever idea 
worked out with considerable skill and 
fancy. The design is emblematic of a “ full 
and ample life,” the winged lions and other 
devices cleverly introduced. It is shown 
tdeated as an embossed leather paper, and 
also in the flat. An ornamented overlap 
leaf design by Lewis F. Day, printed in 
transparent lacquers on a gold ground with 
other treatments of the same, both in rich 
flocks and distemper colours. Various ex- 
amples of flat treatments of chintz and other 
papers, printed in ordinary distemper colours 
and in transparent colours, from designs 
by Miss Mary Gemmell, Messrs. A. F, 
Brophy, B. and F. Gast, C.F. A. Voysey, 
Edmund Sedding, and J. Rigby. In another 
gallery Jeffrey and Co. show an embossed, 
lacquered, and gilt leather paper with the 
design (377) and a frieze on distemper, also a 
wall-paper painted in distemper colours and 
gilt on which the design is introduced. 
Another large contributor in this branch of 
artis Selwyn Image, whose excellent little 
essay in the catalogue ‘* On Designing Em- 
broidery” may be read with profit. We 
notice particularly a design in charcoal and 
chalk for a painted glass window (24) for 
the Church of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Watford, Herts, and another for a window 
executed in grisaille (25). A large cartoon 
In charcoal, for a fresco in the Manchester 
Town-hall, is hung at the end of this gallery, 
and represents ‘‘'The Baptism of Eadwine,” 
by Ford Madox Brown, a very appropriate 
subject, and ably handled by the artist, who 
depicts the Northumbrian King being bap- 


tised. The composition is well arranged, 


the king is seen standing in a font, sur- 
rounded by the bishop and wise men, the 
rite of baptism being administered by the 
method knownasaffusion. The Kyrle Society 
send a very appropriate design for decoration 
of Working Men’s Club at Vauxhall, the 
frieze of which is bold, and in nice colour, 
with a dado band. G. Woolliscroft Rhead’s 
@esigns for majolica roundels, being emblems 
of the Hyangelists for St. George’s Church, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne (19); James Powell and 

ons mosaic panel, ‘‘The Blessed Virgin 
Mary,” designed by Miss Harrison ; Lewis 
: ay’s faience vase designs (55) and design 
by T. M. Rooke for a ceiling, ‘“‘ The Seven 
Stars and Signs of the Zodiac,” may be 


rae John D, Sedding’s plaster model 
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of centre of an altar, modelled by Conrad 
Dressler (75) is a nice treatment. In 
the west gallery we have various em- 
broideries and fabrics. Thomas Wardle’s 
collection of printed silks, satins, plush, 
woollen and linen cloths in permanent 
colours, some of them designed, others repro- 
duced from ancient fabrics, are noticeable, 
Very rich designs and colours we notice in 
some cotton velvets and printed silks (108). 
A design for an Irish national banner, em- 
broidered in silks on hand-worked ground, 
designed by Walter Crane and executed by 
Una Taylor, is effective. The artist has 
cleverly arranged the Celtic cross and sun’s 
rays which form the principal features; the 
four quarters of the banner contain shields 
of the four provinces. Mary Augusta Smith 
shows a very cleverly-worked and chaste 
wall-hanging of the Four Elements, 
designed by Heywood Sumner, worked 
in yellow and gold thread on cream- 
coloured cloth or serge. The Royal 
School of Needlework sends several good 
examples—one, a quilt worked on linen 
in crewels, designed by W. Morris, 
executed by B. Pike (132). ‘The fireplace by 
Wilson and Pomeroy is rather heavy; but 
the modelled frieze is telling and effective. 
A handsome red stole (187), embroidered on 
red silk damask, designed by Aymer Vallance, 
and executed by K. Delano-Osborne ; and 
an embroidered silk cushion, executed by 
Isabel Rogers, from an old Chinese design 
(186), and a case of embroidery sent 
by Morris and OCo., together with the 
altar - cloth of needlework worked in 
silk and gold (233) designed by Selwyn 
Image, are creditable specimens of em- 
broideries, designed on correct principles, in 
which the decoration of the material is not 
lost sight of in the mere device worked. The 
works exhibited by many lady artists, such 
as Miss May Morris’s curtain, ‘The 
Iruit Tree,” embroidered on blue linen, 
show a right appreciation of the art of 
arranging lines and masses on sur- 
faces according to the purpose intended. 
Even much of what we see in modern 
embroidery is too delicate and minute, and 
the work and effect are therefore lost. In this 
gallery is a chimzeypiece in giallo and verd 
anticed marbles executed by Farmer and 
Brindley, and designed by W. R. Lethaby. 
The North Gallery contains one or two nice 
panels in gesso, bronzed for friezes, designed 
by Walter Crane, and executedand modelled by 
himself, Harold Weekes, and the late Osmund 
Weekes (283-287). The subjects are appro- 
priate to libraries. The Anaglypta Co. show 
some very nice examples of their relief 
decoration. Gillow and Oo., Howard and 
Sons, the Guild and School of Handi- 
craft, Reginald T. Blomfield, Morris and Co., 
Collinson and Lock haye many examples of 
well-designed and executed furniture. The 
walnut and boxwood marquetrie sideboard 
(340), designed by G. J. S. Lock, and the 
cabinet-work, by B. C. Jewell and Spurgeon; 
the rosewood and ivory tables, shaped as in 
(345), are exceedingly elegant specimens of 
craftsmanship. Jeffrey and Co. exhibit 
several beautiful and appropriate wall-papers, 
many of them designed by W. Crane and 
Lewis I. Day (376-395), and we notice par- 
ticularly here a well-designed and carved 
litany desk, designed by Reginald T. Blom- 
field, and the woodwork and carving being 
by W. Aumonier, with brasswork panels. 
Messrs. Maw and Oo. send a unique case of 
vases in lustre ware (416), designed by W. 
Crane. In the entrance-hall the altar of 
alabaster, lapis-lazuli, and repoussé metal, 
designed by J. D. Sedding and executed by 
T. Stirling Lee and A. G. Walker (4232) 
makes an imposing feature. ‘The painted 
wood credence table for Memorial Church, 
Greenwich, designed by A. H. Skip- 
worth and executed by R. Godbold (425), 
altar cross in hammered gilding metal, 
set with rock crystal, designed by Mrs. H. 


Rawnsley, of the Keswick School of In- 
dustrial Arts (426) ; Strode and C».’s excellent 
newel and panel in wrought iron, designed 
by W. Amor Fenn; the exhibits of the Coal- 
brookdale Co. (453), and the beautiful and 
very elegant opal glass set in hammered iron 
in the form of pendants, brackets, table glass 
by J. Powell and Sons (502); a good spe- 
cimen of heraldic work in marble mosaic by 
Mainzer and Kempthorne (479) are all we 
have space to notice. A few drawings 
of ecclesiastical work, and a variety of other 
designs and specimens of craftsmanship are 
seen in the balcony. 
—______o=<2 @ 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES.—YV. 


HE meeting of the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom, at Reading, 
the week before last, which brought together 
from all parts of the country a large number 
of librarians and officials of free public 
libraries, comes opportunely in discussing 
the details of libraries. The useful remarks 
on ventilation, heating, and lighting of 
libraries by Mr. W. H. Greenhough, the 
librarian of the Free Public Library, Read- 
ing, we shall give when we refer to this part 
of our subject. 

Dr. Thompson, the president, referred to 
some very instructive facts in connection 
with the spread of the library movement. 
The adoption of the Act at first was slow, yet 
about 200 towns in the kingdom had adopted 
the Act in the course of forty years. Statis- 
tics, he went on to say, proved ‘ that 
the increase had been one of arithmeti- 
cal progression, and for every ten libraries 
added this year, there would be twenty in 
the next, and so on until the demand was 
satisfied.” The geographical aspect of the 
movement is suggestive. Dr. Thompson 
showed that the great centre of the movement 
lay in the central counties, and if we 
imagined a band drawn across the country 
extending from southern Lancashire and 
Yorkshire on the north to Warwickshire 
and Northamptonshire on the south, the free 
library towns were within this zone. Within 
these limits are the great manufacturing 
towns. The Metropolis is another great and 
independent centre. Hvery week we record 
the opening of new libraries. On Tuesday 
last Mr. D. R. Plunket, M.P., opened a new 
public library at Battersea, and Sir John 
Lubbock, M.P., performed a similar cere- 
mony at Rotherhithe, while the Lord Mayor 
opens the new Clerkenwell Free Library on 
Saturday in next week. In referring to 
literature, Dr. Thompson observed that the 
vigilance of the librarian would have to be 
exercised in the selection of prose fiction, 
which is exceedingly prolific. Happily the 
three-volume novel is not so commonly read 
as it used to be; but the question of storage- 
room for books of this description is one of 
the questions with which the librarian is 
called upon to deal. Compilations of trea- 
tises on history, theology, philosophy, and 
science are growing year by year; book- 
makers are more numerous than authors who 
have something to say or teach; therefore 
the discrimination necessary in selecting 
such books for a reference library requires 
no small amount of study and labour. 

Every librarian has his own ideas of 
selection and classification. The principal 
consideration is to secure for each library a 
fairly complete and representative collection 
of the literature of the day, not to give an 
undue prominence to any one branch. The 
editions to select are rather those that are 
clearly printed and not too large, and 
the single-volume editions of Tennyson, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Carlyle, and 
other writers are more suitable for lending 
than the several-yolume and more costly 
editions. In works of fiction especially we 
strongly recommend economy on this point. 
The three-volume noyel is an incumbrance 
of One volume 


and wasteful space. 
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novels and biographies, if of any standard 
value, can be obtained, but if not, they are 
dear at any price. This rule need not be 
extended to more important branches of 
literature. Such works as Darwin, Spencer, 
Tyndall, and other writers on_ science, 
and those of Ruskin, Arnold, Newman, 
Martineau on arf and theology, as excel- 
lent in literary style, must be obtained if 
a library is to represent the higher lights 
of literature, in leu of works not very 
popular, or not obtainable in one-volume 
editions. (Generally, it may be well to say 
that the great authors in history, philosophy, 
science, theology, and the fine arts should 
be selected from good editions, and the 
higher kind of poetry and prose fiction 
should be selected with not too parsimonious 
a hand, as these branches of literature should 
form the nucleus of every good library. 

To facilitate order and classification various 
means haye been employed, and to some of 
these we allude. We have already spoken 
briefly of the counter and indicator, and now 
refer in more detail to the Cotgreave indi- 
cator, which has been adopted by a con- 
siderable number of free libraries after an 
examination of other plans of registering. 
At Leeds, Nottingham, Stockport, and a 
score of other leading institutions we find 
this form of indicator in use. Mr. A. Cot- 


greaye, the inventor, the present chief 
hibrarian of the Guille-Allée’s Library, 
Guernsey, possessed experience of the 


requirements of librarians and borrowers, 
and after some thought has perfected 
an indicator which is simple in con- 
struction, easy and saying of time to the 
borrower, can be at once scanned by the 
librarian, who at a glance can see the time 
any book has been kept, who the borrower 
is, how many books he has had, and find 
other particulars that are necessary to be 
known by the custodian. One feature of the 
Cotgreaye is that it occupies little space on 
the counter. As already described, it con- 


sists of an iron frame fitted with as many‘ 


thousand zinc shelyes as there are books to 
be recorded. Hach shelf has a little metallic 
cased ledger numbered alike at both ends, 
but coloured blue at one end and red the 
other. When a borrower requires a book he 
seeks its number in the catalogue, and then 
looks at the indicator, where the numbers are 
arranged in regular order. The number 
found, the colour at once reveals the 
fact whether the book is in or out. 
Thus if the blue end of the little case 
is visible the book can be had, but if the 
red end is out, then it has been borrowed. 
To find the titles and authors of any of 
the numbers, a catalogue key numbered 
like the indicator is framed and placed by 
it. We give a sketch (Fig. 1) of the Cot- 
greave indicator for 4,000 volumes. Hach 
indicator occupies about dft. in length of the 
counter, and they can be placed with intervals 
of about 3ft. along the counters if there is 
length enough, or they can be placed close 
together on each side of the opening for 
borrowers. As a rest for books is useful in 
front of the indicators, they should be set 
about 9in. or so from the outer edge of the 
counter. One of the decided merits of this 
indicator is that the borrowers themselves 
can be made to check the accuracy of the 
registration. In issuing books, no entries 
haye to be made, the only thing required 
being to insert the borrower’s ticket and 
draw back the number in the indicator. In 
discovering outstanding borrowers, the indi- 
cator has been found of great use. Fig. 2 
represents, to a larger size, the metal shelves 
and the small metal-cased ledger which is in- 
serted on each shelf, numbered at each end. 
iach book is ruled and headed for borrower's 
name, number, date of issue. By using a 
date slide, the numbers can be covered 
altogether when a book is out. Other uses 
for checking the issue of books, &c., may be 
made of the indicator; but for further 
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details we refer our readers to the inventor 


and librarian of the Guille-Allés Library, 
Guernsey. 


An improyed newspaper and periodical 


rack has been introduced by Mr. Cotgreave, 
the inyentor of the indicator 


request. 
issued weekly and monthly is now so for- 


midable that librarians find a difficulty in 
finding room for them, and in keeping them 
clean andin order. These are usually placed 
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already 
described, which rack is now largely in 
The number of serial publications 


properly fixed it falls through the rack, and 
immediately draws the attention of the 
reader. The papers by this means are kept 
clean and orderly, and the absence of any 
one can be at once noticed. (See sketch 3.) 
By a recent improvement the numbers of a 
journal for several weeks can be placed 
together in the rack, so that any back num- 
ber can be removed without disturbing the 
others. This form of rack may stand on the 
floor, or be placed on a table or counter, or 
against a wall, whichever is most convenient. 
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on the tables, and become disarranged by 
readers, and it is often difficult to find the 
paper required, or to know whether it is in 
use. The Cotgreaye rack occupies little 
space, and is about 6ft. square for 200 
periodicals. It is a wooden frame, fitted on 
both sides with diagonal shelves, like louvre 
boards, with a clear space inside between the 
edges of shelves, so that.any size of paper can 
be inserted slanting, and without folding, its 
own heading or title being left visible. By 
means of a spring clip the paper is held in 
its place, and can be removed at pleasure. 
The papers are arranged in alphabetical 
order, so that any reader can immediately 
find the one he wants and withdraw it from 
the rack without touching the clip, which 
acts automatically, and has only to be pulled 
back when reinserting the paper. If not 


We called attention in our last article to 
the newspaper stand, and showed how its 
length should be determined. The sketch 
we give, Fig. 4, represents the construction 
of the ordinary stand. The length being 
determined by the unit of a newspaper 
opened, and the number for which the stand 
is intended, it only remains to give it a 
convenient height for readers standing. 
From oft. 6in. to 6ft. is a good height, so that 
the eye may beona level with the apex of the 
sloping desks, which may be inclined at a 
good angle for reading. Some of those we 
have seen have an angle of 60°, or the slopes 
and base form an equilateral triangle. & 
base of desk may be about 3ft. from the 
floor level; the space for each newspaper 
about 3ft. 9in. On the horizontal piece that 
runs along the top the names of the news- 


‘stands. They may be placed to stand at 


‘course, the ‘shape and dimensions of the 


shall refer in our next article. 
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admit that the one gives you more pleasure than 
the other. The outlay of thus turning mere 
building into architecture need not be expensive. 
It may be necessary in this commercial age that 
it should be so; certainly in the examples just 
given it may be done without much expense, and 
without any that is not remunerative. Some 
think that architecture means elaborate decora- 
tions, carving, and ornament, and even that 
well-known author, Mr. Fergusson, in his 
analysis of architecture, appears to lay too much 
stress on ornamentation when he says, ‘‘ Archi- 
tecture is nothing more or less than the art of 
ornamental and ornamented construction.’’ It re- 
calls to my mind a building, the ground floor of 
which was Grecian, the first floor Roman, the 
second floor Italian, and the roof and turret 
Gothic—all built without the slightest regard one 
for the other. It was certainly ornamented con- 
struction ; but one does not wish to see another 
example built. Now, bear in mind that mere 
ornamental building cannot satisfy the taste. 
There must be proportion, without which no 
building can please, and this is the next division 
of my subject. All-important in architecture is 
proportion. Let me give youanillustration from 
Somerset House (see next page). First note the 
doorway, the height only half the width ; how at 
once (although the height may be sufficient for 
all practical purposes) the proportion, I trust, 
strikes you as decidedly bad. Next, let me re- 
move a further portion of our illustration, and 
you will see we get the square opening—the 
width and the height are the same—an. improve- 
ment on the first, and yet I venture to hope you 
will still say bad proportion. Next, let me re- 
move another piece of my model, and we get what 
will appeal to your eyes as fairly proportioned— 
the height being one-third in excess of the 
width. Now add a semi-circular arch (which I 
do by removing another piece of the model), and 
I think you will agree the proportion of this 
doorway is perfect. As I have mentioned, this 
example of proportion is from Somerset House, 
which was built from the design of that able 
architect Sir William Chambers. Before leaving 
this part of the subject, I should like to call your 
attention to a method of dealing with openings 
where you cannot increase the height, as we have 
just done in my model. We have a plain, 
ordinary country cottage, with (as usual) low 
ceilinged rooms. The small, almost square, 
windows cannot be heightened for the reason 
mentioned—viz., the low pitch of the rooms. 
The client says he cannot afford to rebuild, and 
yet wants some slight architectural character 
given, so as to redeem the cottage from looking 
like a labourer’s cottage. Well, instead of 
heightening, make the windows wider, and the 
comparison will show what a difference is made. 
It gives some character at once. Let me sum- 
marise what we have then as the result 
with regard to proportion. 1. A building 
without proportion is utterly, hopelessly bad. 
2. A building, no matter how simple, if in pro- 
portion, is good and pleasing. 3. A building in 
good proportion and with ornamented construc- 
tion is to be desired, and will give much 
pleasure. 4. No amount of ornament or even 
ornamented construction is of any avail in pro- 
ducing a pleasing effect without proportion. 
Proportion, then, is the very life blood of archi- 
tecture. To test whether designs would look 
well in execution, it has been suggested to wash 
the perspective all over with a dark tint of Indian 
ink, so that only the outline would be left (like, 
in fact, it would be seen in a London November 
fog), the opinion being that if the design then 
looked well, it was certain to be a_ success. 
This treatment would show that the many 
excellent persons, as the late Mr. Barry said, 
who seem to consider that any structure may be 
made ornamental by plastering it with so-called 
ornaments, as we cover a twelfthvake with 
sweetmeats, are thoroughly wrong. The key-note 
to the method of designing I ought to mention, 
for we must have some system, is— 


‘© Consider what you undertake, 
And analyse it well; 
And ever work from whole to part— 
Grand principle of master art 
That makes that work to tell.’ 


I trust I have made clear to you what architec- 
ture means. JI next propose to point out the 
advantages you possess in its pursuit. Firstly, 
when you have acquired the true principles of 
the art, you have them always. Unlike science, 
the principles are eternal. The students of 
science must be ever learning the new develop- 
ments, the new discoveries. That which they 


Thursday, November 6.—1l a.m., Mr. A. H. 
Mackmurdo, presidential address in Section D, 
and Mr. Alfred Gilbert, A R.A., on ‘Metal 
Work’”’ ; 2p.m., Mr. Henry Holiday on “The 
Figure in Design,’’ Mr. J. W. Tonks on ‘Art 
as Applied to Jewelry and Personal Orna- 
ment’’ ; 2 p.m. (combined meeting of Sections A, 
B, C, E), Mr. James Orrock, R.I., on “A 
Gallery of British Art’’; 4 p.m., reception by 
Birmingham Royal Society of Artists, New- 
street. 

Friday, November 7.—11 am. Mr. G. 
Simonds’ presidential address in Section B, 
Mr. E. Onslow Ford, A.R.A., on ‘‘The Modern 
Education of Sculptors,’’ M. B. Creswick (model- 
ling master Birmingham Municipal School of 
Art) on ‘‘ The Relation of Sculpture to Architec- 


; : : Sie ture’’; 2p.m. (Section E), Mr. William Ken- 
room will determine their position. A very rick, M.P., on ‘‘ Technical Education as Applied 


good arrangement of desks and tables s that to Art Industry,’? Mr. Ashbee ‘‘ How can we 
at the Reading Free Library, to which we | goster Art at our Polytechnics?’’ ; 2 p.m. (com- 
bined meeting of Sections A, B, C, D), Mr. Aston 
Webb on ‘The Education of Architects,’? Mr. 
F, G. Jackson (master of design Birmingham 
Municipal School of Art) on ‘‘ Art Education in 
relation to Industry ”’ ; 8 p.m. reception by local 
committee at Edgbaston Assembly Rooms. 

Saturday, November 8.—11 a.m., Mr. W. B. 
Richmond, A.R.A., president of Section A, 
followed by the general meeting. There will be 
three evening lectures for working men, at 
8 p.m., on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
evenings, in the large lecture theatre of the Mid- 
land Institute. They will be by Mr. Starkie 
Gardner on ‘‘ Metal Work,’’ Mr. J. E. Hodgson, 
R.A., on ‘‘ Art Books, and How to Read Them,”’ 
and on ‘‘ Glass” (lecturer not yet fixed). 


papers may be printed. A brass bar, about 
gin. diameter, hinged at tlre top and locked 
to a plate at the bottom, should be provided, 
to pass over the middle of the paper to 
secure it to the desk. Along the bottom of 
the desk on each side a thicker brass bar is 
fixed as a guard. Stained and varnished 
yellow pine is a suitable material for these 


right angles between the windows, one end 
close to the wall; or, if the width of the 
news-room is narrow, half-stands may be 
provided with only one slope, placed length- 
wise against the wall, a plan that has been 
followed at the Norwood Library; but, of 
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| Opes preliminary programme is now being 

issued of the third annual Congress of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Art and its Application to Industry, which is to 
be held in Birmingham, under the presidency of 
Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R.A., from November 4 to 
November 8, The meetings of the sections, 
presidential address, and other work of the 
Congress will be carried on in three different 
buildings—viz , the Mason Science College, the 
Midland Institute, and the Council House. The 
inaugural addresses of the presidents of sections 
will be delivered in the large lecture theatre of 
the Midland Institute at the opening of the morn- 
ing meetings at 11 a.m. The president’s in- 
augural address will be delivered in the same 
building on the Tuesday evening. 

The order of proceedings is as follows :— 

Tuesday, November 4.—10 a.m., meeting of 
council, No. 1 Committee Room, Council House: 
ll am., Mr. P. H. Rathbone, presidential 
address in Section E, Mr. J. Thackray Bunce on 
“Encouragement of Art by Municipalities,” Mr. 
T. Stirling Lee on ‘‘ Municipalities in their 
Relation to Art Schools’; 2 p.m. (combined 
meeting of Sections B and C), Mr. Roscoe 
Mullins on ‘‘ Sculpture as Internal Decoration,”’ 
Mr. Ralph Nevill on ‘“‘ The Importance of Field 
Study for Architectural Decoration :”? 2 p-m. 
(combined meeting of Sections A and D), Mr. 
Selwyn Image on ‘Colour in Relation to 
Internal Decoration,’? Mr. W. E. F. Britten 
(mot fixed); 8 p.m., President’s inaugural 
address, Midland Institute. 

Wednesday, November 5.—11 a.m., Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, presidential address in Section C, fol- 
lowed by an architectural paper; 2p.m. (Sec- 
tion A), papers by Mr. John Brett, A.R.A., on 
“Education in Art,’” Mr. Stanhope Forbes (not 
fixed), and Mr. W. J. Wainwright, A.R.W.S., 
on ‘‘Some Remarks on the English School of 
Water-colour Painting’; 2 p-m. (combiued 
meeting of Sections B, C, D, E), Mr. Heywood 
Summer on ‘“ Advertisements,” Mr. Bidlake on 
“ Architectural Drawing,’? and Mr. Ablett on 
“The Drawing Society” ; 8 p.m., reception of 
ms Mayor (Alderman Clayton) at the Council 
‘House. 


a 


ARCHITECTURE: THE PLEASURE 
DERIVED FROM ITS STUDY. 


HE inaugural address to the Class of Archi- 
tecture and Construction at King’s College, 
London, was delivered on Friday evening by 
Professor Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., J.P., 
D.L., who took as his subject the pleasure to be 
derived from the Study of architecture. In 
illustration of his definition of the term “‘ Archi- 
tecture’’ as a useful as well as a fine art, an en- 
larged elevation of the river front of Greenwich 
Hospital was exhibited side by side with one 
of the same front déprived of all superfluous 
features. In the latter case the plain walling, 
with the window openings and the parapet 
constituted good building, but not archi- 
tecture. A simpler contrast between a bare 
and well-clothed French structure served to 
emphasise the point. Reversing the method 
of illustration the lecturer continued :— 

Let us take a plain building with a straight 
front, with plain window openings and parapet, 
or eaves-gutter, and the cheapest form of sub- 
stantial roof, the queen or king post. Now how 
can we make this mere building into architec- 
ture? Well, let us break up the front thus:— 
Recess slightly the central portion, and instead 
of the roof being hipped at each end, let us place 
gables at each end, and roof them with high- 
pitched roofs, and at once we get away from 
mere building and have a commencement of 
architectural treatment. Let us continue the 
treatment with the central portion, and you will 
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PROPORTION, AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE WINDOWS OF SOMERSET HOUSE. 


know as facts to-day may to-morrow become 
exploded theories. Nothing is fixed; nothing 
certain to remain as if is. Science then means 
change—that which is learnt to-day may have to 
be unlearnt to-morrow. On the contrary, art 
and architecture change not. Once learn the true 
principles of beauty, and they are learned for 
all time. In confirmation, I mention the mar- 
vellous fact that, with all our progress, we have 
never excelled—never equalled—the glorious 
works of Greece and Rome. So much for the 
advantage of once learnt. Secondly, you can 
always study your subject—at least, the external 
portion—without any payment, by day, and 
sometimes by night. Thirdly, when on vacation 
tours you have an additional source of delight. 
To those of you who are not architects the value 
of a knowledge, however slight, of the history 
of architecture cannot be overrated. Its use 
comes before us at every turn, whether in England 
or abroad. We cannot obtain half the enjoy- 
ment out of our vacation when travelling, unless 
we can inform ourselves of the different styles 
and at what date certain buildings which we 
visit were erected ; unless, in fact, we can dissect 
our building, as the medical man his subject in 
the operating-room, and place, as nearly as pos- 
‘sible, each part of our building to its correct date. 
The history of England, then, is, in a great 
measure, the history of English architecture 
written in stone, and our time-worn cathedrals 
and ancient churches offer attractions not to be 
disregarded by even the most hasty traveller ; 
but, believe me, these attractions are increased a 
thousand-fold when one can trace each successive 
phase of the building of these cathedrals, when, 
by difference of outline, detail, and ornament, 
we can tell to an inch how much was done by 
this period, or where that period commenced, and 
in no building can these different epochs be better 
traced than in our own Canterbury Cathedral, or 
Westminster Abbey. The study, then, of the 
history of architecture may be looked at as a 
good commercial speculation, if from no higher 
point, and should form part of the education of 
every educated man, if he wishes to enjoy to the 
full the intellectual storehouses of the countries 
and buildings he visits. The time, we hope, 
will not be far distant when the history 
of architecture will be taught as a higher 
subject in the Board schocls of London. 
The late EK. M. Barry observed :—‘ Surrounding 
the cultivated minorities is a vast constituency— 
a nation of workers, of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. ‘To these is denied the enjoy- 
ment of pictures and statuary, excepting so far as 
these may be provided by special private liberality, 
or by the stinted efforts of an Exchequer ever 
grudging where art is concerned. A noble 
building, however, such as a grand cathedral, is 
in their midst. It cannot be hidden. It is a 
possession in which all have their share, and it is 
difficult to over-estimate the educational effect of 
architecture in such cases. Our art (architecture) 
is therefore a natural teacher, and even in these 
days may help to prepare the soil for the recep- 
tion of that artistic seed, the importance of which 
I hope and believe is being gradually, if too 
slowly, recognised by those who regard the com- 
mercial prospects of our country with anxiety. 
I promised to explain the difficult term beauty. 
T’o show how stable are the canons of our 
art, I can find no better description than 
that given in the writings of Plotinus (born 
in Egypt a.p. 205). He says, combating*the 

heory that proportion alone will insure beauty : 


“If we are to fall in with this theory, we are 
committed to the assertion that only what is 
matter of composition and nothing that is 
simple is beautiful; but unless individual parts 


have beauty, the beauty of a composition will be 


facade of the Ionic or other types. 
to the Egyptian architecture. 


tory. 


derived from the proportion established among 
ugly elements. But simple things are beautiful. 
Colours by themselves have beauty, so has the 
simple light of the sun—what, then, of gold? 
What of starlight! What of sounds? And we 
know that in a song which is beautiful as a 
whole each note is beautiful singly.’’ Further, 
concluding, he says: ‘‘ Surely then there must 
be a beauty_which is superadded to proportion, 
and the beauty of proportion itself must be 
dependent on something beyond.’’ The con- 
clusion to be drawn is: Proportion there must 
be, but the individual parts must have individual 
attention. As I believe we now all understand 
what architecture means (by the bye, a charming 
description of architecture was that given by 
Madame de Stael, who called it frozen music), I 
next have to explain the leading characteristics 
of the different styles. First, considering the 
origin of all architecture. The original dwell- 
ings of man are divided into three classes by 
Gwilt: the cave of the hunter and fisher, the 
tent of the shepherd, and the hut of the agri- 
culturist. l{aving shown many illustrations of 
the three classes, Professor Fletcher continued :— 
Nearly all the cave excavations in Egypt are 
tombs. In India they are formed as dwellings, 
temples, and monasteries. In Asia Minor the 
caves are in many examples decorated with a 
Passing on 
The Egyptians 
were pre-eminently a building race, and our 
knowledge of their entire history is due to the 
records they have left in and on stone. Their 
Pyramids were erected 3,000 to 3,500 years before 
Christ. It has been well said the monuments of 
Egypt give life and reality to their whole his- 
It is impossible for any educated man 
capable of judging of the value of evidence to 
wander among the pyramids and tombs of 
Memphis, the temples of Thebes, or the vast 


structure erected by the Ptolemies or Ceesars, and 
not to feel that he has before him a chapter of 


history more authentic than we possess of any 
nation at all approaching it in antiquity, and a 
picture of men and manners more vivid and 


more ample than remains to us of any other 


people who have passed away. Next in antiquity 


is the Assyrian, which dates from 1341 B.c. to 


332 B.c. The form of building is of the heavy, 
massive type, relieved with glazed tiles and 
bricks. I give two examples—Nineveh, and 
fishing pavilion taken from the sculpture at 
Khorsabad. This exhibits all the parts of an 
Assyrian order with its entablature. The period 
is more than 1,000 years later than the Pyramids. 
The great charm in Grecian architecture is the 
refinement of line, as exemplified in the Parthe- 
non, about 400 years z.c. It is considered that 
Grecian architecture in this building reached its 
highest perfection and beauty. In sculpture 
also we find a great advance. The conyentional 
figure of the Egyptian and Assyrian period is 
gone, and we have work unrivalled in any 
country and in any age—sculpture of which the 
poet has said— 


‘*‘ And the dead marble leaped to life, a god.’ 


Pause a moment to think that some 2,000 years 
ago perfection was attained—at least, the work 
is still the admiration of the world. And it adds 
to our wonder if we recollect that all these 
glorious works were accomplished in the short 
space of 150 years. The language of Mr. Fer- 
gusson may give excessive praise in speaking of 
the Parthenon, yet we may venture to agree 
with him. It is undoubtedly the most beautiful 
building in the world. It is true it has neither 
the dimensions nor the wondrous expression of 
power and eternity inherent in Egyptian temples, 
nor hasit thevariety or poetry of the Gothic cathe- 


dral; but for intellectual beauty, for perfection 
of proportion, for beauty of detail, and for ex- 
quisite perception of the highest and most recon- 
dite principles of art ever applied to architecture, 
it stands utterly and entirely alone and unrivalled 
—the glory of Greece, and a reproach to the rest 
of the world. We pass now to the pleasure to 
be derived from a very different character of art. 
Roman architecture was not matured like the 
Grecian in peace, but in war and conquest. Its 
architecture displayed greatness in the mass, 
grandeur in the conception, and an expression of 
power whilst it lost, but is deficient in the 
refinement and grace of the Grecian. The next 
style, the Romanesque; a modification of the 
Classical Roman forms, to adapt Classical forms 
to Christian purposes. In Italy and the South of 
France the Romanesque continued to be prac- 
tised till the 6th or 7th century. In Constanti- 
nople and the eastern portion of Europe it 
developed into the Byzantine. 
Europe, architecture, on the dissolution of the 
Roman Empire, seems lost for a time. And 
history next brings us to Romanesque architec- 
ture, invented and used by the Western bar- 
barians who overthrew the Roman Empire. In 
England we know the Romanesque style by the 
name.of Norman. Having briefly referred to the 
progress and development of the Gothic styles, 
elucidated by many illustrations, the lecturer 
added: I have long thought that a lack of 
idealism is the great defect of the present day. 
We work—and rightly too—for material im- 
provement, betterment of social conditions, &c., 
but surely at the same time we ought to work 
for something else. Might not that something 
else be to endeavour to make the city we live in 
the most pleasing—aye, even the most beautiful 
in the world. You to whom IJ am speaking must 
in time become the governors of the policy that 
must help forward or mar this ideal. Try, 
then, to get rid of the present too often stated 
condition,of building. Most people say, I want 
a certain quantity of space covered in and certain 
showy ornament, and it must all be done at such 
asum. Do you imagine that that was the way 
they built the glorious buildings, the mere illus- 
trations of which have, I hope, given us so much 
pleasure to-night. Again, in competition, too 
often the showy, meretricious designs carry 0. 

the prize, and are built. Why, then, is this? 
It is because the study of architecture is neg- 
lected, and it is certain that not until the public 
take to its study (and appreciate, as they are 
sure then to do, all its pleasures) will it insist 
that pleasure shall meet its eye in every new 
building, and not in buildings only, but in the 
planning of the streets, avenues, and open spaces. 
Then indeed shall we advance with rapid and 
successful strides. I trust that I have proved 
my subject, and, if so, the natural question 
arises, where you will study. To show you the 


In Western 


desire there is that you should have increased 


opportunities here, I may mention the day 
courses are now so arranged that in the three 
years a complete study of the subject is given, 
and if properly followed should enable the 
students to pass the R.I.B.A. examinations. To 
the students at the evening classes, now first 
opened by the Council in conjunction with the 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters, is offered 
the advantage that after the lecture the de- 
monstrator will take a constructional drawing 


class. Thus the explanations given by me 
as to trusses and roofs, and the other 
subjects connected with the lectures, will 


be impressed on the mind by this graphic work. 
In addition to the diagrams belonging to this 
college, I have my large collection, the labour of 
many years, and only last Saturday I went by 
invitation to see the collection of a friend, who 
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told me he intended to cease lecturing, and 
thought it a pity his large collection should 
remain unused, and I have arranged to purchase 
all his diagrams, photographs, and drawings, 
numbering some 336. Further, I have been 
purchasing casts of the best work of all time ; 
some of these are now on their way by sea from 
Italy. The Council of King’s College have 
allo:ted me a special room, and therein, and in 
the corridor adjoining, all these will be placed. 
The casts of Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Gothic, 
and Renaissance examples will be arranged on 
the walls, following their sequence of style, on 
the lines of the celebrated museum of compara- 
tive sculpture founded by the late Viollet-le Duc 
in the Trocadéro at Paris. There are over 120 
specimens of architectural features which will be 
invaluable to the student attending the lectures, 
as he will have before him, if not the building 
itself, at least as much as we can give him of its 
contents. In addition, the Building Construction 
Museum contains materials which will be handed 
round during the lectures, and which will enable 
the student to acquire what is so necessary —a 
practical acquaintance with the look and touch of 
the materials themselves, so as to be able to dis- 
tinguish between good and bad, and enable him 
to know what to condemn and what to pass in 
making the inspection of any building of which 
he may be the architect in after days Arrange- 
ments are now pending to have additional classes 
of design. There are classes of geology, applied 
mechanics, chemistry in relation to building 
materials, all under able professors, so that within 
these walls the student has now the opportunity 
of pursuing a complete and systematic course of 
architectural study. Let me take this opportunity 
of tendering my best thanks for the generous 
assistance I have received from the various 
manufacturers. In addition, owing to the 
liberality of the Worshipful Company of Car- 
penters, the students will have the advantage of 
a technical reference and lending library, and 
the use of Models, and they have built (through 
“* Harbens Gift’) a wood-carving school, work- 
ing in conjunction with the Council of this 
college. All these advantges are open to day 
‘Students, and also to the evening students. The 
Carpenters’ Company also gives certificates, 
prizes, and medals. It is to mea great pleasure 
that in preparing my syllabus I have had the 
great advantage of the assistance of Mr. Arthur 
Cates, who also proposes to give prizes. I trust 
T have said sufficient to indicate to you how much 
pleasure you may derive froma study of archi- 
tecture; with what added pleasure you will look 
at buildings when you have mastered the prin- 
ciple of the art; and, while deriving pleasure 
yourselves, you will also feel you are helping 
forward our country to tuke its proper—the fore- 
most —position in the art world.| 


Se 


SEWER VENTILATION. 


T a meeting of the Society of Engineers, 
held at the Town Hall, Westminster, on 
Monday evening, a paper was read by Mr. W. 
Santo Crimp, M.Inst.0.E., F.G.S., on ‘‘ Sewer 
Ventilation.”’ 

The author first pointed out that much had 
been written with regard to sewer ventilation, 
but that few experiments had been made, and as 
a result methods had been suggested that would 
almost certainly result in failure. It had, for 
instance, been constantly assumed that the 
movements of sewer-air were almost entirely 
due to temperature, an assumption which the 
author found did not subsist upon a satisfactory 
basis. He then referred to the experiments of 
Miller, Beetz, Miquel, Carnelly, and Holdane, 
which were made more especially with a view to 
ascertaining the number of micro-organisms 
present in sewer-air, relatively to those in the 
atmosphere. In the result it was found that 
Sewer-air contained fewer; but the author 
pointed out that their nature might probably 
differ widely. With regard to the excess of 
carbonic acid generally found in sewers, the 
author suggested that it was probably largely 
due to the mingling of the ground-air with the 
Sewer-air in cases where sewers were not air- 
tight. Referring to other gases found in sewers, 
he pointed out that these gases were in them. 
selves _ incapable of producing fevers of the 
zymotic type, and argued that such fevers, 
When caused by sewer-air, were due to the 
germs of disease present in the sewer-air, and 
suggested that it was undesirable to set up rapid 
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air currents in sewers, in the absence of which 


these germs would fall back into the sewage 
from which they arose. Dividing sewers into 
two classes—namely, those into which men could 
not enter, and the larger ones in which they 
were frequently employed, he suggested that 
the smaller ones should simply be provided with 
vents, carried high over head, and sufficient in 
number to prevent the house traps being forced ; 
although a properly drained house should be proof 
against the most severe test. ‘The large sewers, 
of course, had to be very fully ventilated—at any 
rate whilst men were employed in them. The 
author then proceeded to a consideration of the 
forces causing movements of sewer air, and pre- 
sented an epitome of the experiments made by 
him at Wimbledon during the year 1888. The 
experiments were carried on continuously 
throughout the year, and were made on sewers 
of all sizes up to 4ft. by 2ft. 8in. One pipe 
sewer, constructed in a hilly road, was con- 


tinuously experimented upon, whilst tests were 


constantly made on others, including also surface- 


water sewers when these were free from water. 
In the result, the author found that the only 
currents measurable by an anemometer were 
those produced by the wind, and that the direc- 
tion of the sewer-air currents varied with that of 
the wind, being sometimes uphill and as fre- 
quently downhill. 
the sewer-air was also in accordance with the 


The amount of movement of 


velocity of wind. Having regard to the facts, 


he suggested that in the ventilation of sewers 
the fullest advantage should be taken of the 
wind as a motive power, and that it should be 
deflected into the sewers, or made to induce out- 
currents, as may be found desirable. 


= —________ 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


CON VERSAZIONE. 


HE most brilliant and successful of the series 
of annual conversazioni by which the Archi- 


tectural Association has inaugurated the year’s 
sessional work was that which came off on Friday 
evening at the Town Hall, Westminster. 
AA 
Arthur W. Earle as chief director, induced 
about a score of the leading art manufacturers 
to unite in lending materials and labour sufficient 
to transform the large hall for the evening into a 
sumptuously furnished drawing-room, thickly 


The 


entertainments committee, with Mr. 


carpeted, amply provided with sofas, rout seats, 


tables, cabinets, and even pictures, and with 


walls artistically draped with tapestries, silks, 
chintzes, and papers, with a profusion of flowers 
and other foliage, plants, chrysanthemums, 
while another firm, Messrs. Rishleigh, Phipps, 
and Dawson, with the assistance of the West- 
minster Electric Supply Corporation, provided 
an abundant and equally distributed lighting 
by incandescent lamps. Throughout the week 
an army of over 120 workmen had been em- 
ployed in fitting up the hall under Mr. Earle’s 
direction, and the result was a charming coup 
@eil. Pains had also been taken by the com- 
mittee to avoid the blunders in the refreshment 
and cloakroom arrangements that had marred 
the enjoyment of the evening in some former 
years, the result being that socially, as well as 
artistically, the conversazione was a success. 
Invitations had been more liberally dispensed 
than heretofore, and there was a numerous 
gathering of the younger members of the profes- 
sion and lady friends. A feature of the evening’s 
entertainment was the illustration of hypnotism, 
given in the council chamber with the aid of a 
well-coached ‘‘subject,’”’ by Dr. George André, 
described as a professor of 1’ Institute Psycho- 
logique de France. 

A carpeted and covered corridor, in which 
were shown hangings by Messrs. F. B. Good- 
year and Co., led from the entrance into the 
large hall, and directly facing this was a lofty 
pavilion, unter which the president, Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, held a reception. This pavilion or 
baldacchino, which was surrounded by palms, 
ferns, and autumnal flowers, was well draped 
with hangings in folds and festoons, and con- 
tained, beside the presidential chair and table, 
a bookcase and well-furnished cabinet. The 
arrangement of this central feature had been 
entrusted to Messrs. Gregory and Oo., of 
Regent - street, who also displayed, in the 
bay immediately behind the pavilion, somé 
cabinets covered with inlaid grotesque flow- 
ing ornament of Late Renaissance character, 
Passing to the right, the first bay was arranged 
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by Messrs. Felix and Wayman, of New Bond- 
street, with crimson and heavily-gilded furniture 
of the Louis Quatorze period. The stage, which 
was occupied for the evening by the band of the 
Coldstream Guirds, had been furnished in excel- 
lent taste by Messrs. C. Hindley and Sons, of 
Oxford-street ; and in the bay next it on the left 
Messrs. Graham and Biddle, also of Oxford- 
street, showed china in walnut and ebony cabinets. 
Messrs. Collinson and Lock, of Oxford-street, 
showed some well-finished. cabinets and other 
furniture, and Messrs. Gillow and Son had a 
similar display. Near and over the refreshment 
stall Messrs. Jeffrey and Co., of Essex-road, 
Islington, exhibited a selection of new patterns 
in their well-known papers, including a bold 
frieze paper in Free Classic style, designed by 
Mr. Hampton W. Pratt, and representing the 
‘Four Winds’’; an effective ceiling by Mr. 
Lewis F. Day, printed in five colours; a large 
peony treatment of frieze and grapes, designed 
by Messrs. B. and F. Gast, the colouring in soft 
tones of blues and greys; a chrysanthemum 
frieze by Miss Mary Gemmell, and other examples 
by Mr. A. F. Brophy. Messrs. William 
Morris and Co. showed some new patterns in 
papers and hangings, in which their characteristic 
tertiary colours were predominant. In the gallery, 
Messrs. C. Hindley and Sons had hung the 
greater part of the walls with chintzes and 
carpets ; Mr. Thomas Wardle, of Leek, exhibited 
a very large frame containing choice examples 
of brocades, silks, velvets, cretonnes, and 
challets; Messrs. Pitman and Son, Newgate- 
street, displayed a selection of wall-paper, 
carpets, and some decorative work; Messrs. 
D’Oyley and Co., Oxford-street, also showed 
hangings, and near the stage were arranged speci- 
mens of Fisher’s muraline duro-textile embossed 
tapestry, and other patent wall hangings; Messrs. 
Rottmann, Strome, and Co. exhibited papers and 
other Japanese work ; Messrs. William Woollams 
and Co., some of their hand-made leather and 
other wall-papers; Mr. Freeman his pyro- 
granite; and Messrs. T. Bontor and Co., 
Dockerell and Co., Fisher and Co., and Hayward 
and Son were also represented by examples of the 
arts and crafts connected with architecture. 

In the suite of rooms on the first floor were 
hung the premiated work executed last session in 
the various classes, and the awards were made of 
the prizes in accordance with the following list: 


A.A. Travelling Studentship.—Perey D. Smith; 2nd, 
Sydney Tugwell. 

A.A. Medal.—William Pywell. 

Essay Prize.—H G. Gamble. 

Architectural Union Company’s Prize.—1st, W. Wonna- 
cott; 2nd, not awardel. 

A.A. Sketchbook Title-page.—Victor T. Jones. 

Cates Prize.—F. M. Simpson. 

Lectures on History of Architecture. — 1st, A, T. 
Walmsley; 2nd and 3rd, 8. W. Cranfield, J. W. Hall, and 
W. B. Hopkins (ceq.); hon. mention, C. Waymouth, J. 
Murray, and C. J. Shaw. 

Lectures on Construction.—Ist, A. T. Walmsley; 2nd 
and 3rd, Victor T. Jones and G. H. M. Trew (2eq.) 

Elementary Class of Design. — Section I. 1st, C. 
Orlando Law; 2nd, H. C. Lander; hon. mention, F. G. 
Hicks. Section II. 1st, Kotaro-Sakurai; 2nd, H. C, 
Lander. 

Elementary Class of Construction.—1st, H. C. Lander; 
2nd, W. B. Hopkins. 

Hlementary Classof Ornament and Colour Decoration.— 
Ist, C. Orlando Law; 2nd, H. G. Lidstone; hon. mention, 
F. Gould Wills and A. T. Griffith. Class Prize, F. R. 
Gould Wills. 

Class of Design.—Ist, E. E. Fetch; 2nd, Alfred Cox; 
3rd, J. Hutchings. 

Class of Ornament and Colour Decoration.—1st, F. G. 
Christmas. Time sketch, 1st, F. G. Christmas. Note.— 
J. L. de Beaupré was placed first, but was disqualified, 
owing to his having received this prize last year. 

Class of Construction.—Ist, H. J. Leaning; 2ad, J. W. 
Hall; 3rd, E. Penfold. 

Advanced Class of Construction.—Not awarded. 

Lectures on Quantity Surveying.—1st, J. Murray ; 2nd, 
H. Ermrich ; 3rd, not awarded. 


In these rooms were also shown a number of 
water - colour drawings by Messrs. H. L. 
Florence, A. H. Hart, A. Hemmings, H. V. 
Lanchester, Francis Masey, Walter Millard, 
G. H. Fellowes-Prynne, Edgar R. Selby, R. 
Phené Spiers, Aston Webb, and R. Needham 
Wilson, and also the Excursion photographs taken 
by Mr. J. L. Robinson, A.R.H.A., in Oxfordshire 
last August. 

—————0—i5 


The foundation stones of a new Congregational 
chapel were laid on Wednesday week at Howdon, 
near Willington Quay station. The building will 
be of local freestone, Perpendicular in style, and 
will be seated in pitch-pine with open benches. The 
internal dimensions are 60ft. by 36ft. Mr. W. Hope, 
of North Shields, is the architect, and Messrs. Smelt 
and Robson, of Heaton, Newcastle, are the con- 
tractors. 
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JUNIOR CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB, PICCADILLY. 


Tris important addition to the leading club- 
houses of London is now in course of erection, 
from the designs of Col. R. W. Edis, F.S.A., who 
was the architect also of the Constitutional Club 
in Northumberland-avenue, erected a few years 
since. The facade of the present building, 
which will overlook the Green Park, is to be 
faced entirely with pure white Norwegian 
marble, relieved by dark marble columns and 
Red Shap granite sparingly introduced. The 
front will be constructed entirely, of Portland 
stene. The ashlaring, of marble, will be sup- 
plied from Mr. Anker’s quarries at Ofoten fjord. 
Messrs. Bywaters are the general contractors. 
The plans which we print show the interior 
arrangements, one great feature of which is the 
unusual prominence given to the smoking and 
morning room on the ground floor. The stair- 
case is all of marble, with arcades and detached 
columns. The reception room faces the entrance. 
The dining rooms are splendid apartments, with 
the service accommodation well situated in the 
centre of the building. The drawing given was 
shown at this year’s Royal Academy. 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH BUILDERS. 
(Sux description on p. 522.) 


ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH, GLOUCESTER. 


Ture church of St. Nicholas is Early Perpendicu- 
lar of a very interesting type, and is one of the 
most elegant buildings in the city. Owing to its 
being crowded round with houses, the spire is 
not seen to the best advantage; yet it makes a 
charming group, if looked at from either up or 
down the street. The 18th-century (restorers 
endeavoured to improve the light inside by adding 
dormer windows in the roof, which give a bad 
effect both inside andout. The spire at this time 
was giving way at the top, and part of it was 
taken down and a lead roof and stone parapet 
substituted, as seen in the sketch, an alteration, 
however, which does not at all detract from its 
beauty.—E. G. D. 


GREAT WASHBOURNE CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


A coop example of the saddle-back tower com- 
mon in this district, obtained by carrying up the 
eastern gable of the nave and building a tower 
of timber and plaster on the chancel roof. There 
is a peculiar Perpendicular window at the west 
end.—E. G. D. 


CHIPPING NORTON CHURCH, OXON. 


Aw interesting church of various dates. with 
hexagonal vaulted porch. The windows i the 
upper and lower part are not level on either side, 
we giving a somewhat irregular appearance.— 


MUSIC ROOM AND WINTER GARDEN, HAMPTON, 
MIDDLESEX, FOR MR. C. J. STUTFIELD. 


Turse buildings have lately been erected at 
Grove House, Hampton, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Messrs. J. T 

Wimperis and Arber, and are now in course of 
decoration. Advantage was taken of the levels 
of the ground to form a gallery leading from the 
drawing room with a flight of marble steps down 
to the music-room level. The plan of the room 
is a parallelogram with the centre formed into an 
octagon, the eight detached columns carrying a 
circular dome. The pendentives being corbelled 
over, these eight columnsare connected by arches 
with corresponding columns against the wall. 
The walls are lined with a dado of old Spanish 
tiles, and the upper part with modelled plaster- 
ing. The floor is in marble, marking the 
octagon in the design, and the whole has been 
specially modelled and worked out from the best 
Moorish examples. The work has been carried 
out by Mr. Frederick Anstey, of Alpha-road, 
St. John’s Wood. There are some fine examples 
of old Cairene work in the gallery-front and in 
the window-screens overlooking the garden. A 
splendid mosque lamp will hang in the centre of 
the dome. 


LITTLE MORETON HALL, CHESHIRE. 


Turse two photographic views are by Mr. 
Richard Keene, of Derby, the well-known 
artistic photographer, and they form part of a 
series of studies of this rich and famous old 
Cheshire mansion which he exhibited at the last 
exhibition of photographs held at the Crystal 
Palace. We described them at the time, and 
now give these examples in further illustration 
of the building from which they were taken. 
Almost every part of the fabric was included in 
Mr. Keene's set of details. The view of the main 
entrance into the courtyard from the bridge is one 
of the most pleasing and effective. The two 
specimens given to-day show first the chimney- 
piece in the room over the porch, and the second 
print illustrates the doorway to the Hall itself. 
A complete set of measured drawings of Little 
Moreton Hall, drawn by Mr. J. Strong, will be 
found in the last volume of the ‘‘ Abbey Square 
Sketch-book,’’ so ably conducted by Mr. John 
Douglas, of Chester. Other views of the house 
were given in the Burmpmvc News at the 
following dates: June 25, 1880; July 25, 1881; 
May 27, 1883; May 11 and 25, June 8, and 
December 17, 1886. 


CANOPIED CHIMNEY-PIECES. 


Tux fireplace, being as it is the centre of at- 
traction in our chilly climate for seven or eight 
months in the year, naturally commends itself to 
the attention of the interior decorators as being 
a suitable point upon which to direct their 
energies. Much of late years has been done to 
make the chimney-piece a feature in the room. 
Twenty years ago, uncouth and horribly cold- 
looking Sicilian marble jambs and mantels 
reigned supreme. Now, ingenuity has been taxed 
to its utmost to produce artistic effect in wood, 
from the simplest work in painted pine, to the 
finest rosewood elaborated with inlay, carved 
work, and bevelled mirrors. But chimney- 
pieces, like all mundane things, have their 
fashion. Sometimes tile-decoration is in vogue, 
then mirrors, multiplicity of shelves, or supez- 
abundance of cupboards, brackets and shelves for 
china, and other ornaments—all in turn have 
their ascendency. The chimney-pieces which 
we illustrate this week are from the show-rooms 
of Messrs. Wm. Walker and Sons, of Bunhill- 
row, and they show what seems to be the 
tendency of to-day—viz., the use of the canopy, 
more or less ornamental. For halls, billiard- 
rooms, and even dining-rooms, perhaps, this is 
an improvement on many of the flimsy over- 
mantels, with their overdone baluster-work. Our 
sheet shows some five designs, which speak for 
themselves. 
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As the stonework of the tower and spire at the 
Cemetery Chapels, Brighton, has for some time 
past been a matter of anxiety to the Brighton 
Burial Board, they ordered a scaffolding to be 
erected, and their chairman, Mr. Arthur Loader, 
architect, carefully examined the condition of the 
fabric from apex to base, and laid before the board 
the result, with recommendations for prudently 
rendering the fabric secure and partial reconstruc- 
tion. This the board unanimously adopted, and 
forthwith ordered Mr. J. T. Chappell, builder, of 
London and Brighton, to execute the work. 


provide for 


and Holdgate, 


and Mr. Robert Grierson, of Bangor. 
for both dual and single schools were sent in by 
all the architects named except Mr. Pryce, whose 

plan was that of a single school. ; 


appointed to administer 
sent lithographic copies of these designs to all 
the members and clerks of the various joint 
committees in North and South Wales. 


after an illness of three months. 


Esplanade, and his last public work 
paration of a report for the introduction of the cable 


quarry proprietors, 


Wearing, who was 
whilst blasting at the defendants’ quarry on May 9 
last. 
manager had been guilty of gross negligence in 
allowing the men to work in a dangerous place, an 

he assessed the damages at £150. He declined to 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Bensuam, GarusHeap.—A limited competi- 
tion has just taken place for plans for the exten- 
sion of the Lady Vernon Schools at Bensham, 
and the managers have selected the design sub- 
mitted by Mr. Stephen Piper, M.S.A., Neville- 
chambers, 42, Westgate-road, Newcastle-on-_ 
Tyne. The principal features of the selected 
design are a left-hand light to all classrooms, 
provision for clearing each classroom withou 
disturbing any other, a mezzanine floor for hats 
and cloaks, the head mistress’s room with con- 
veniences, and book-store being placed on first 
floor, and a covered playground obtained by 
utilising the fall in site. The new wing will 
400 scholars, raising the total 
accommodation to 1,100, and will be commenced 
very shortly. 


Tue Tare INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS FOR WaAtes. 
—The report of Mr. Ewan Christian, who was 
selected to make the award of premiums under 


Mr. Henry Tate’s gift for the best designs for 
intermediate schools in Wales, has just been 
published. Four premiums of twenty guineas 


each were offered, and fourteen designs were 
sent in. Of these Mr. Christian has selected 
seven for detailed comment, from among which 


he has awarded the premiums to the designs sent 


in by the following architects :—Messrs. Phillips 
Cardiff ; Messrs. Baker and 
Mr. T. E. Pryce, London; 


Hughes, London ; 
Designs 


Mr. W. 
Cadwaladr Davis, the secretary of the committee 
Mr. Tate’s gift, has 


WHUILLESDEN CEMETERY Comprtition.—The 


Willesden Burial Board, at an adjourned meeting 
last week, after consultation with Mr. Charles H. 


Worley, the architect of the successful plan for 


laying out and building upon the new burial- 
ground, came to an agreement about the scheme, 
and directed Mr. Worley to proceed at once with 
the work of preparing the specifications and 


working drawings. The site of the chapels in 


the centre of the ground was considered, but in 
the end the members concurred in Mr. Worley’s 


opinion that it would not be advisable to alter the 
site to any considerable extent, and no motion 
was made. Other points were considered, and 
eventually it was resolved that the site of the 
lodge should be changed from the approach road 
to the N.E. angle facing Cobbold-road, and 
that the mortuary be placed in the shrubbery 
towards the north-west end of the cemetery. 


—__—e 


CHIPS. 


Ex-Bailie Gentle, one of the leading builders and 
quarrymasters in Dundee, and a prominent member 
of the town council of that city, died on Sunday 
He was the 
originator of the scheme for extending the 
was the pre- 


system of tramways into Dundee. He had been 


fourteen years in the town council, and was in his 
forty-seventh year. 


At the Cheadle County Court on Saturday, Annie 
Wearing sued Messrs. Stephen Seale and Co., 
of Hollington, for £179, 
damages for the death of her husband, Francis 
killed, with a fellow-workman, 


Judge Jordan held that the defendants’ 


stay execution pending appeal. 


The excavations at Rhamnus, in Attica, on the 
site of the famous Temple of Nemesis, have res 
in the discovery of important fragments of the 
statue of Nemesis by Phidias, of which some por= 
tions were already in the possession of the British 
Museum; a colossal statue of Themis intact, the 
work of Cheristratus, of Rhamnus; and a life-size 
statue of a priestess of Nemesis, with an inscription. 
on the pedestal assigning it to the second century 
before the Christian era. 


New co-operative stores have been erected at 
Finsbury Park, and special attention has been 
paid to the ventilation, which is carried out on the 
Boyle system, the latest improved form of the self- 
acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the 
extraction of the vitiated air. , 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


cas stibctrteh ins on the ground outside 
the stipulated limits of a competition site, 
if not rigorously opposed by assessors, are an 
unfailing source of indignation among competi- 
tors, and very rightly, since, were such digres- 
sions allowed to pass unchallenged, the greatest 
injustice would be done to every competitor 
strictly complying with the conditions of the 
competition. It does not require very keen 
perception to recognise the injury done. All 
right-minded persons will be easily able to 
realise that, on an increased superficial area, it 
becomes a vastly less difficult task to afford the 
required accommodation ; and, other conditions 
being equal, the architect with the larger space 
of ground at his disposal can produce the most 
effective design. At the same time, in criticising 


the action of Professor Roger Smith, the assessor : 


in the Whitefield Tabernacle Competition, it is 
necessary to refrain from immediately coming to 
any conclusion as to the fairness or unfairness 
of his line of action. A little consideration 
should be shown. ‘The professor, according to 
the report of the competition, states, so far 
as I can make out, that there was some 
error in the plan submitted to competitors, 
it not giving accurately the actual dimensions of 
the site. Here is, so to speak, ‘‘ a nice point of 
law.’’ The preparer of the plan to go with the 
instructions has apparently fallen into a re- 
grettable error. Ifsuch be really the case, who 
is to suffer for it? Are the promoters to lose a 
good design because its author, by an exhibition 
of greater cautiousness, failed to comply with 
the apochryphal plan of site, or are the compe- 
titors to feel that they have been unjustly treated 
in that they were supplied with a plan which, 
true or false, should be binding in its dimensions ? 
The questions seem more than ordinarily vexing. 
All that appears certain is that, as with the Six 
Hundred, someone has “ blundered.’’ 


The point concerning the supposed discrepancy 
between the plan of site and the actual allotted 
ground should first be examined and settled. If 
the plan proves correct, the author of ‘‘ Winged 
Heart ’’ and others are at fault. They should be 
out of court; there is no questioning the fact. 
If, as stated by the assessor, the error exists, a 
verdict is less easily given with serenity of con- 
science. One thing occurs to me, and that is 
that if a certain minority of the competitors 
discovered the error, it would only have been 
acting in a frank and open manner to have 
communicated with the promoters of the compe- 
tition, who would have drawn the attention of the 
whole number of competitors to the mistake in 
the plan, and have re-surveyed the site. Having 
discovered that an error of this sort had been 
made, it is not a very noble action to go on 
working in fancied advantage over the other 
competitors. Had this been the case, one would 
declare that the secretly enlightened competitors 
should be ignored and their designs thrown out. 
On the other hand, if it be that no despicable 
advantage has been taken by any competitor, and 
that others have been too negligent and easy- 
going to get matters put right or to ascertain 
facts and check dimensions for themselves, I 
should say that the extra-site people have it, and 
that the awards as made by Professor Roger 
Smith only require seconding by the profession. 


The age is getting so prosaic and matter-of- 
fact, and every in and out of the world, even in 
its oddest nooks, ransacked by tourists, that one 
despairs of any discovery of an archwological 
nature, over and above broken urns und coins 
and pottery-ware—generally, by the way, self- 
explanatory—that may not be referable, within a 
few hours of its announcement, by some learned 
specialist to its proper class and order, numbered, 
labelled, and docketed in a manner that straight- 
way knocks out what little of poetic mystery that 
it may at first sight have appeared to possess. 
Soon, the globe will be known, not to say 
“‘done’’ by thousands, in every nook and cranny 
of its four quarters, as wellas its Jifth—Romney 
Marsh, as I was given to understand, once upon 
atime. The slopes of the Andes, and the peaks 
of the Himalayas are losing their fascination 
through modern research; and the water-logged 
forests of the Amazonian tributaries are not what 
they formerly were. Even the once inaccessible 
precipices of Roraima have, I believe, been scaled 
by some more ingenious globe-trotters, and the 
dark mystery of an inland island, cut off from 

Civilisation by thousands of feet of sheer, natural 
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wall, has vanished before the glassy clearness of 
fact and reality. Darkest Africa is indexed, and 
procurable for 25 per cent. discount for cash. 
The ‘‘ Nile season, 1890-91’ is advertised with 
‘through bookings ’”’ (!) to the Second Cataract, 
and fast sailing luxuriantly fitted steamers! 
“‘ Whirr, whirr, all by wheels; whiz, whiz, all 
by steam.’’ ‘‘ Luxor and Karnak Hotels now 
open.’? Shade of Sesostris! The Wild East is 
on view at Earl’s Court; the Wild West has gone 
—hboth the sham and reality, the Red Indian in 
top hat and patent leathers being an accom- 
plished fact. ‘Travelling in the once ‘‘ Great 
Lone Land’’ is as easy as in Pall Mall; 
and [ have heard of schemes for a railway 
through the comparatively small tract of land, 
labelled on maps ‘‘ unexplored,’’ on the Austra- 
lian continent, where in a few years the last 
survivor of the bearded black fellows will commit 
suicide with his own boomerang. 


I did hope when, on Tuesday last, I read the 
Times correspondent’s account of his journey to 
Zinbabye ruins whilst with the British South 
Africa Company’s camp on the Mashonaland 
Plateau, that for once we had something en- 
tirely novel and fresh in the way of a discovery 
of primitive architecture. Interesting, however, 
as are these ruins, I find that their brand newness 
must be of a qualified description. It appears 
that the ruins, the existence of which were 
known by hearsay, were long sought for and 
discovered by Mauch, the German traveller, and 
that, moreover, from his verbal descriptions, 
Baines in his ‘‘ Goldfields of South-East Africa ”’ 
has ventured an illustration. Nevertheless, 
mystery, profoundly deep, surrounds these 
remarkable ruins of the handiwork of a 
vanished race. 


The Zanbabye ruins consist of a series of walls 
and circular buildings ‘‘of small granite blocks, 
about twice the size of an ordinary brick, beauti- 
fully hewn and dressed, laid in perfectly even 
courses, and put together without the use of a 
single atom of either mortar or cement.’’ ‘They 
lie at the edge of the Mashonaland Plateau, at 
the base of a precipitous ‘‘ kopje,’’ inhabited by 
one of the Mashona tribes, under a chief called 
Moghabi. The first feature to be noticed on 
approaching the kopje, says the Zimes corre- 
spondent, is the existence of an outer wall, about 
4ft. high, running, so far as could be judged 
amid the dense jungle-like undergrowth, round 
the entire kopje. ‘This wall was indeed traced 
for half a mile, beyond which the accumulation 
of vegetable growths prevented further explora- 
tion. Next are traces of an inner wall, difficult 
to follow for a similar reason; then ‘‘ amid a 
perfect labyrinth of remains of small circular 
buildings—a mighty maze, but not apparently 
without some plan,’’ south-west of the kopje, 
and about 300 yards from its base, is the main 
feature of these strange ruins—a high wall of 
circular shape, from 30ft. to 35ft. high, forming 
a complete inclosure of an area 80 yards in 
diameter. This wall is about 10ft. in thickness 
at the base, and tapers to about 7ft. or 8ft. at 
the top; and it is this feature the masonry of 
which is as above described—viz., built in smail 
blocks of granite, about twice the size of an 
ordinary brick, beautifully wrought, and laid 
without a cementing medium of any kind what- 
ever. A gap inthe wall allows of entry into the 
building or inclosure, apparently a roughly- 
formed hole, but on closer examination, evidently, 
says the writer, ‘‘ a well-defined, narrow entrance, 
as shown clearly by the rounded-off corners.’’ 


Here we have the general exterior aspect of 
the Zinbabye ruins. Inside the building, or 
inclosure, above described, containing dense 
undergrowth and quantities of trees hundreds of 
years old, and thus rendered difficult of examina- 
tion, are traces of a further series of circular, or 
elliptical, walls, and close to the entrance stands 
a ‘‘conical-shaped tower, or turret, 35ft. in 
height and 18ft. in diameter at the base, built of 
the same granite blocks and consisting of solid 
masonry.” A noteworthy feature of the 
inclosure is that ‘‘ on the south-east front of the 
wall, and 20ft. from the base, runs a double- 
zigzag scroll, one-third of the distance round, 
composed of the same sized granite blocks, placed 
in diagonal positions.’? On the ‘‘kopje’’ itself, 
too, and on the hill-side, are numerous traces of 
remains of a similar character, circular buildings 
wedged in between boulders of rock, walled 
terraces, at least nine in number, and built on 
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the very summit of the kopje—which commands 
a panorama probably unrivalled in African 
scenery—is ‘‘an enormous mass of granite blocks, 
to be used apparently as a fort, and which, 
owing to the complete absence of disintegrating 
forces in that climate, is in a nearly perfect state 
of preservation.”’ 


In spite, therefore, of Mauch and Baines, we 
have here room for much speculation as to the 
origin, purposes, and date of these mysterious 
ruins at Zinbabye, on the verge of the Mashona- 
land Plateau, in South-East Africa. The Portu- 
guese have suggested that they are the remains of 
the city and palace of the Queen of Sheba, ‘‘in 
the land of Ophir’’; but one might, perhaps, 
with slightly less propriety suggest that they 
were the summer residence of the heir-apparent 
of old Darkest Africa. Ancient Portuguese 
records refer repeatedly, it is said, to a people in 
South-East Africa, established long before their 
own arrival and working the gold mines. Major 
Erskine, writing to the Times, contemporary 
with its account of the ruins, suggests also that 
they were erected by an ancient people for the 
protection of rich gold mines. But there re- 
mains a wide field for research in connection 
with the ruins, so wonderfully interesting in 
these know-everything days. Gorn. 


——6—aEE- 6 


CHIPS. 


The Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, 
83, Lancaster-gate, W., has offered £100 to each of 
twenty metropolitan vestries and district boards, to 
be expended in planting plane trees in suitable 
public thoroughfares in each district, on condition 
that the local authorities agree to maintain the 
trees when planted, replacing such as may die. 


At Rubery Hill Asylum a committee of the city 
council of Birmingham are proceeding with the 
provision of improved accommodation for nurses 
and for patients who require separate sleeping- 
rooms, which has been approved by the Commis- 
sionersin Lunacy. The contract is in the hands of 
Messrs. Barnsley and Sons, whose tender of £2,616 
was the lowest one. 


The foundation stone of the first school to be 
erected by the School Board for Benwell, near 
Newcastle, was laid in Delaval-lane, Benwell, on 
Wednesday. Mr. J. W. Thompson, of Pilgrim- 
street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is the architect, and 
the contract has been let to Messrs. T. and W. 
Common, of Horsley, for £4,630. The school will 
accommodate 638 children. 


A scheme is on foot at Chicago to build a play- 
house, modelled upon Messrs. Dodgson and 
Unsworth’s plans of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford -on- Avon, including the 
memorial hall, the latter to contain a collection of 
relics, curiosities, souvenirs, books, engravings com- 
memorative of the poet and his works. 


St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, Lathom-place, 
Edinburgh, was opened on Sunday after internal 
decoration of the chancel and the filling of the fine 
lancet windows in the apse with stained glass. _The 
works have been carried out by Messrs. George 
Dobie and Son, of Edinburgh. 


The Grantham board of guardians adopted at 
their last meeting plans for a new workhouse pre- 
pared by Mr. Valentine Green, recently selected in 
competition. The plans have been reduced, so 
that the accommodation will be for 200 instead of 
262 inmates, as originally proposed. It has been 
decided to carry out the work in Ancaster stone 
in lieu of brick, at an estimated additional cost of 
£500, the roofing to be of Broseley tiles. 


Mr. W. M. G. Singer, of Paignton, has accepted 
the design of Messrs. E. Appleton and Son, archi- 
tects, Torquay, submitted in a limited competition, 
for new farmhouse and buildings at Blagdon, near 
Paignton, Devon. 


A mission home for the Sisters of St. Raphael is 
about to be built at Knowle, near Bristol, from 
plans by Mr. John D. Sedding, of London. It is at 
present proposed to expend about £5,000 in pro- 
viding accommodation for 50 children and 14 sisters, 
leaving the refectory, chapel, and other adjuncts to 
be built hereafter. 


Johnston Church, Pembrokeshire, which is un- 
doubtedly one of the most interesting churches in 
the diocese of St. David’s, is so far dilapidated that 
it requires very careful repair. Messrs. Kempson 
and Fowler, of Llandaff, have been intrusted with 
the work, and, under their direction, the strictest 
conservative repairs are to be carried out. 


A new post-office is about to be built in Aire- 
street, Goole, together with an arcade of shops 
adjoining, extending by the side of the office from 
North-street into Victoria-street. Mr. H. B. 
Thorpe, of Goole, is the architect. ; 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
BUILDERS. 


[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 


HIS is the fourth double-page plate issued 
in this series of portraits of representative 
firms. The first on the sheet is Mr. George 
Adamson, the senior member of the firm of T. H. 
Adamson and Sons, of Chiswick, Putney, and 
Ealing. The foundation of this firm was laid 
early in this century by the grandfather of the 
present members, who was a builder at Chiswick. 
He was succeeded by his son, the late Mr. Thomas 
Henry Adamson, sen., who, about 38 years ago, 
took his four sons into partnership. The eldest, 
unfortunately, met his death in the year 1878 
by falling from a ladder at the North London 
Collegiate Schools. The subject of our illustra- 
tion, Mr. George Adamson, was apprenticed in 
1845 to Mr. Henry Poole, of Westminster, where 
he gained considerable experience in all kinds of 
masonry. The other members of the firm are 
Mr. William James Adamson and Mr. Frank 
Adamson. The following are some of the 
principal works carried out by this firm :—St. 
Andrew’s Church, Surbiton ; St. Olave’s Church, 
Mile End ; Christ Church and Vicarage, Epsom ; 
St. Jude’s Church, Peckham ; St. Mark’s Church, 
Marylebone-road ; Holy Innocents’ Church, 
Hornsey ; and the schools at Mortlake under 
Sir A. Blomfield, A.R.A.; All Saints’ Church, 
Putney, and the Interior Royal Military Chapel, 
Wellington Barracks, under the late Mr. G. E, 
Street, R.A. ; Emanuel Church, West Dulwich, 
and the North London Collegiate Schools under 
Mr. E. C. Robins, F.S.A.; Trinity Church, 
Streatham, Messrs. George and Peto architects ; 
St. Michael's Parish Hall, Bedford Park, Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams architect; Christ Church, 
Hendon, and Westminster Training School and 
Home for Nurses, Mr. S. Salter architect ; St. 
Peter’s Church, Hoxton; Presbyterian Church, 
Brockley ; Wesleyan Church, Hammersmith; 
fower and spire St. Jude’s Church, Kensington, 
Mr. H. Godwin architect ; St. Dunstan’s Church 
and Vicarage, East Acton, for the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, the late Mr. Hesketh architect ; All 
Saints’ Church, South Acton, Messrs. Adams 
and Kelly architects; Congregational Church 
and Parsonage, and Isolation Hospital, Ealing ; 
Congregational and Baptist Chapels, Hast Hill, 
Wandsworth; Corn Exchange, Mark-lane, and 
chapel and almshouses at Lee for the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, the late Mr. EK. I’ Anson 
architect ; warehouses and offices in Budge-row ; 
mansions at Petersfield and Eastbourne, and 
several houses at Bexley, under Mr. R. W. Edis; 
United Westminster Schools and United West- 
minster Almshouses, the late Mr. R. Arntz archi- 
tect ; The Friary, Windsor ; several mansions in 
Wimbledon Park and at Wimbledon ; Schools of 
St. Barnabas and St. Philip, Kensington ; ware- 
houses for Messrs. J. Allan, sen., and Co., and 
for the General Iron Foundry Co., Upper 
Thames-street; vestry hall and offices, St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, and _ schools, Little 
Russell-street, Mr. J. Peacock architect ; 
buildings for the London and the Thames 
Rowing Clubs, Putney; house, Sutton-court, 
Chiswick, for Mr. W. Emerson, architect ; 
warehouses and shops, Hammersmith, for Mr. 
W. N. Froy; houses at Wimbledon Common, 
Elstree, and Hampstead, and houses and studios 
Bedford Park, Mr. E. J. May architect; Eyot 
Villa and two houses, Chiswick Mall, for Mr. 
J. I. Thornycroft, Messrs. J. and J. Belcher 
architects; St, Peter’s Presbytery, Palace-street, 
Pimlico, Mr. Bentley architect; house for Mr. 
Lloyd, Delahay-street, Westminster, Messrs. 
Isaacs and Florence architects; house at Sheen, 
Mr. T. Colleutt architect; No. 3, Upper Berkeley- 
street; Gunnersbury House, Hounslow; the 
vestry hall, Chiswick; dairy, Blackheath, for 
Eixpress Dairy Company; warehouses and offices 
in Charing Cross-road for Messrs. Hinks and 
Son ; the Gallions Hotel and Buffet at the Royal 
Albert Docks; Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Walthamstow, the late Mr. J. M. 
Bignell architect; and the new Parish Church 
of St. Alban, Teddington, Mr. W. Niven archi- 
tect ; also the alabaster and marble reredoses at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Surbiton; St. James’s 
Church, Derby; St. Stephen’s Church, Glou- 
cester-road, and St. John’s Church, Putney. 
Mr. Adamson’s portrait is the work of Mr. W. 
Wright, of Cheapside. 


Mr. H. 'T. Ashby is the senior partner of the irm 
of Ashby Bros., of Goulston-street, Aldgate, E. 
The firm was established in 1818 in Bishopsgate - 


street by the late Richard Ashby (uncle of the 
present family). Mr. H. TT. Ashby is a 
‘“¢Cockney’’ bornin St. Mary Axe, 1835. He 
was educated at the City of London School, and 
began business in the office and workshops as 
apprentice in 1857. He practised as a quantity 
surveyor for some years before becoming partner 
inthe firm. Their works and business are chiefly 
in London. A few of the buildings erected by 
them are the City Bank, Finch-lane ; Chartered 
and Mercantile Bank of India, London, and 
China, Broad-street ; Bank of New South Wales, 
Broad-street; National Bank of New Zealand, 
Broad-street; Bank of British Columbia, Lom- 
bard-street; Dimsdale’s Bank, Cornhill; Ham- 
bro’s Bank, Broad-street ; Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, Bishopsgate-street; Leadenhall House ; 
Central Telegraph Station, Threadneedle-street ; 
Messrs. Caldecott’s warehouses, Cheapside; 
Messrs. I. and R. Morley’s warehouses, Milk- 
street and Wood-street ; many of the new houses 
in Cheapside. The above are only some of 
the buildings they have erected. The portrait 
given is from the studio of Messrs. Boning and 
Small, Baker-street, W. 

Mr. William Brass is the proprietor of the 
firm of William Brass and Son, builders, Old- 
street, St. Luke’s, &c. Among the works 
executed in the past may be mentioned the 
General Post Office (corner of Newgate-street) ; 
Savings’ Bank Offices, Queen Victoria-street ; 
Eastern District Post-office, Whitechapel-road ; 
St. Dunstan’s College, Catford ; HanwellSchools; 
Essex County Lunatic Asylum, Brentwood; 
Royal Chest Hospital, City-road; Great 
Northern Central Hospital; museum, Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital; University College (new 
wing); Baliol College, Oxford ; Memorial Chapel 
for Prince Imperial, Chislehurst ; Carpenters’ 
Hall; Cutlers’ Hall; Haberdashers’ Hall and 
adjoining warehouses for Messrs. Tapling; 
Alliance Bank, Southwark; National Provincial 
Bank, Baker-street; Manchester Hotel; New 
University Club, St. James-street ; Civil Service 
Stores, Queen Victoria-street ; Dashwood House, 
Old Broad-street ; Bon Marché, Brixton ; Kcono- 
mic Life Assurance Buildings, New Bridge- 
street; premises, Aldersgate-street, Messrs. Maw, 
Son, and Thompson; premises, Farringdon- 
street, Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. ; fruit sale 
rooms, Monument-yard ; extensive business pre- 
mises, Bayswater, for Mr. Whiteley. At the 
present time the firm are carrying out fortifica- 
tions at Sheerness for the War Department; the 
triennial contract for works and repairs to public 
buildings throughout the London district; and 
substructure for the New General Post-office, 
St. Martin’s-le Grand, under H. M. Office of 
Works; also contracts for the London County 
Council and Corporation of the City of London, 
and banking premises, Threadneedle-street and 
Old Broad-street. Mr. Brass’s photograph was 
taken at Brighton by Messrs. E. Hawkins and Co. 


Mr. R. C. Foster, of Rugby, was born in 1849, 
and educated for the architectural profession at 
King’s College, and South Kensington, and 
under Mr. Arthur Evers, of Gt. Marlborough- 
street, exhibited in the architectural room of the 
Academy in 1877 and 1878. Leaving archi- 
tectural work, he became a contractor in 1876, 
and carried out several contracts for the Great 
Northern Railway and others. In 1879 he joined 
W. Sidney Dicksee (a brother of Frank Dicksee, 
A.R.A.) in succeeding, under the title of Foster 
and Dicksee, Mr. John Bromwich, of Rugby, 
a well-known building contractor, who had 
carried out many works under Mr. Salvin, 


Sir M. D. Wyatt, and other leading architects. 


Their town works in progress are as follows: 
New Bankruptcy Offices, Carey-street, S.W. 
(£50,000), for H.M. First Commissioner of 
Works, Mr. John Taylor, architect; town 
house, 20, James-street, S.W. (£10,000), for Mr. 
K. Heinemann, Mr. Reginald J. Blomfield, M.A., 
architect ; South London Art Gallery, Camber- 
well (£5,000), Mr. Godfrey Pinkerton, architect. 
Works carried out in town: Block of chambers, 
Park-lane, W. (£14,000), for Sir Julian Gold- 
smid, Bart, M.P., Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., architect; town house, Pont-street, S.W. 
(£12,000), for Sir Kenneth Matheson, Bart., Mr. 
C. W. Stephens, architect; town house, Cadogan- 
square, S.W. (£7,000), for Mr. H. L. Arbuthnot, 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., architect ; 
49, 51, and 53, Pont street, and 22 and 24, 
Cadogan-square, S.W. (about £4,500 each) for 
Mr. 8. Prince and others, Mr. Edwin J. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect; foundations, Sion College, 
Sir Arthur Blomfield, architect; 52a, Berkeley- 


square, and additions to 52, Mr. M. EK. 
Macartney, architect; Parochial Hall, Brixton, 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., architect; 
additions to St. Siviour’s Church, Chelsea, Rev. 
EK. Geldart and Mr. J. R. Vining, architects ; 
30 and 32, Pont-street, S. W. (about £5,000 each), 
Mr. C. W. Stephens, architect ; thirty-two large 
houses, twoshops, and four setsof stables at Beech 
Hill-park, Hadley Wood, N. (about £50,000 or 
£60,000 in all), for Mr. Charles Jack, Mr. J. Hall, 
architect ; artisans’ dwellings, Whitechapel, for 
Messrs. Carter and Sons; additions to business — 
premises, for Messrs. Burroughes and Watts. 
Their country works in progress are: Mansion, 
Hatchford Park, Cobham (£15,000), for Mr. 
W. Chinnery, Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.R.1.B.A., 
architect ; large house, Colwyn Bay (£8,000), for 
Miss Gregory, Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, archi- 
tect ; large house, Barnsdale, Oakham (£8,000), 
for Capt. the Hon. C. W. FitzWilliam, Mr. H. 
J. May, F.R.I.B.A., architect. Works in 
country: Restoration of Stanford Hall, for the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Braye (£20,000) ; school chapel, 
Shrewsbury (£8,000), Sir Arthur Blomfield, archi- 
tect ; large additions to mansion and new chapel, 
Newnham Paddox, Warwickshire (£50,000), for 
the Earl of Denbigh, Mr. Thos. Wyatt, archi- 
tect; rebuilding Blackmore Park, Upton-on- 
Severn (£18,000), for Mr. J. V. Hornyhold, 
Mr. David Brandon, architect; additions to 
Shandon Court, Kent (£7,000), for Major Fletcher 
Lutwidge, Mr. M. E. Macartney, architect ; 
additions to Southlands, Kent, for Mr. J. Leed- 
ham White, Mr. M. E. Macartney, architect; 
additions to Speldhurst, Kent, for Mr. J. Pier- 
son, Mr. M. E. Macartney, architect; mansion, 
Watergate House, Hants (£14,000), for Mr. R. 
Christy, Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., architect; 
mansion, Rosehill, Henley-on-Thames, for Mr. 
H. Micklem, Messrs. Ernest George and Peto, 
architects ; mansion, ‘Trescawen, Anglesey, 
(£18,000), for Capt. Pritchard Rayner, Mr. R. 
G. Thomas, architect; house, Kent Hatch, 
Edenbridge (£5,500), for Mr. F. Scorer, Mr. M. 
E. Macartney, architect; mansion, Burton 
Lazars, Melton Mowbray (£14,000), for Capt. 
Ashton, Mr. R. W. Johnson, architect, and 
various other public and private contracts. Mr. 
Foster’s likeness was produced by the camera of 
Mr. Thos. Fall, of 10, Baker-street, W. 

Mr. John T. Chappell, of London and Brighton, 
whose portrait we give this week, commenced 
business at ‘Brighton and Steyning some thirty 
years since, removing about ten years sub- 
sequently to London to his present extensive 
works and offices, Thames Bank Wharf, Gros- 
venor-road, and 149, Lupus-street, Pimlico. 
The following is a list of some of the principal 
works carried out by him:—Baron Grant’s 
mansion at Kensington (recently pulled down) ; 
London and County Bank, Oxford-street branch; 
London and Westminster Bank, Brompton 
branch ; Cannon-street Buildings, Cannon-streef, 
E.C.; National Hospital, Queen-square, for 
Epilepsy and Paralysis (Albany Memorial) ; New 
Offices, Eastcheap, for Sir H. Peek, Bart; Sion 
College, Victoria Embankment; Schools for the 
Royal Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund at 
Wandsworth; St. Mary’s Church, Whitechapel, — 
E. ; Townshend Schools, Rochester-row, 
Westminster ; Warehouses, FF alcon-street, 
City ; Camberwell Workhouse; Kensington 
Workhouse; Small Pox Hospital, Fulham; 
additions to Marylebone Workhouse; Museum 
Mansion (residential flats, &c., Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury); Ship and Turtle Tavern, 
Leadenhall-street, City; City Police Station, 
Cloak-lane; Church in the Mall, Notting-hill 
Gate; shops and offices, Ludgate-hill; City 
of London College, Moorfields; new wing to 
Chest Hospital, Victoria Park; Fitzallan 
Chambers, Arundel-street, Strand ; Hove Town- 
hall and public buildings; various extensive 
works on the West Brighton Estate; third 
County Lunatic Asylum for Middlesex, at 
Banstead, Surrey ; third County Lunatic Asylum 
for Surrey, at Cane Hill, near Coulsdon, Surrey ; 
Imbecile’ Asylum, and additions thereto, at 
Caterham, Surrey, for Metropolitan Asylums 
Board ; Municipal Buildings, Reading ; additions 
Surrey County Lunatic Asylum, Brookwood; 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Brighton; Gold- 
stone Reservoir, Brighton; St. Mathew’s Church, 
Kemp Town, Brighton; gas-holder tank, Black 
Rock, Brighton ; Surrey Houses, Arundel-street, 
Strand; Croxley Paper Mills, near Watford; 
Brighton and Hove Dispensary; dwellings at 
Gainsford-street, Horselydown; stabling at 
Chelsea, for the London Improved Cab Com- 
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pany; at Walham Green, for the London Road 
Car Company, Limited; and at Conway-street, 
Hove, for the Brighton Omnibus Company ; 
offices at Mark-lane and Great Tower-street, 
for the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District 
Joint Committee; brewery stores at Brixton ; 
new premises at Douglass-place, Bayswater, for 
Mr. Whiteley; additional cellarage at Totten- 
ham for the Lager Beer Brewery Company ; 
bank at Worthing fcr the London and County 
Banking Company; schools at New Cross for 
Haberdashers’ Company; mansions at Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea; Museum Mansions, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury. Mr. Chappell has 
also just completed the rebuilding of Colonel 
North’s mansion at Avery-hill, Eltham. We 
understand he is now commencing the building 
of the New General Post Office (North), St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand ; dwellings at Marlboro’-road, 
Chelsea, for Guinness’ trustees, and has numerous 
other important contracts in hand. Mr. Fall, of 
Baker-street, is the artist responsible for the 
portrait reproduced herewith. 

Mr. H. H. Bartlett is the senior member of the 
firm of Perry and Co., Tredegar Works, Bow. 
The principal works on which they have been 
engaged during the last fifty years would take 
too long a list for our space, so we only give 
a few of the leading ones:—Dramatic College, 
Metropolitan Asylums buildings at Fulham, 
Shoreditch Town-hall, Shoreditch Workhouse, 


St. Thomas’s Hospital, Burlington House, 
Prince’s Mansions, Victoria-street; Queen’s 
_ Mansions, Victoria-street; Bethnal Green 


Museum, City Carlton Club; extension of South 
Kensington Museum, various hospitals, town- 
ha'ls, and public buildings ; all the several build- 
ings and palaces for the Government repairs, 
building the Houses of Parliament, &c.; new 
station buildings at Waterloo; the various rail- 
way widenings and stations on the S.W. Railway 
system ; new piers and railwaysin different parts 
of England ; large buildings in Cairo, Egypt; 
dock works; hotels—some of the largest in 
London; very numerous works under the War 
Department, also some under the Admiralty ; 
banks in the City and at Charing Cross ; and at 
present they have in hand all the buildings of 
the People’s Palace, new Tower Bridge; large 
block, Albany Buildings, Victoria-street ; new 
station, renewal of bridges, and widening of the 
line at Vauxhall and Nine Elms; new wing at 
the London Hospital; new Seamen’s Hospital ; 
Sewage works for the West Ham Corporation ; 
Avenue Hotel, Kensington-gardens; and works 
at Farringdon Market, besides various ordinary 
buildings, bridges, &c. Mr. Bartlett’s photo- 
graph is by Mr. Deneulain, of the Strand. 


[In the sixth line from the bottom of page 248 
of our issue of 22nd August last, it was stated 
that Mr. King Church purchased the Cakemore 
Estate in 1884, whereas it should have been 
Stated that the purchase was made in 1874. ] 
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NOTES ON BUILDING PRICES.—XI. 
By Joun Lzanine. 
DRAINS. 


GRICULTURAL drain is sometimes laid 
where there is reason to anticipate damage 
to the foundations of a building from the surface 
water. When a large area, several acres for 
instance, is dealt with, it is customary to value 
it by the acre for labour and material (see 
‘Drainage of Lands, Towns, and Buildings ’’— 
Dempsey). The tables of cost would be more 
valuable to the estimator if they included the 
time spent upon the various labours. The date 
at which tables were produced is rarely given, 
and the gradual rise in wages which has taken 
place within a few years renders many of them 
useless. Ganerally, the work dealt with by the 
builder, or building surveyor, consists of a few 
lines of pipes, which are better measured and 
valued in the same manner as for stoneware 
drains, but per yard run, in accordance with 
custom, instead of per foot, and, including 
digging, filling-in, and ramming ; the size of pipe 
used is now seldom less than 2in. bore. ‘The cost 
of 2in. pipes in 15in. lengths, delivered in 
London, is 35s. per thousand = 1,250ft. =417 yards 
lineal nearly. A common price paid for them in 
the field is 30s. per thousand; the weight, about 
29ewt. They are laid dry, the joints just 
abutting, by a fairly intelligent labourer. In 
valuing agricultural drains, the cost ofthe digging 
per cubic yard must first be settled in accordance 


with the nature of the soil, on the principle 
before described, and 20 per cent. added to that 
price for the extra trouble and comparatively 
small; quantities. A trench 18in. wide can be 
excavated to a depth of 2ft.; but beyond that 
depth the width would be 24in. 

The value of 2in. agricultural drain, and 
digging 2ft. average depth, and filling-in and 
ramming, would be as follows: Digging, per 
cubic yard, 45d. + 20 per cent., #d. + filling and 
ramming, did. = 11d. 


2in. pipes, per yard .... 1d. 
3°0 Laying, per yard ...... z 
1:6 Digging, &c., $rd yard.. 33 
2°0 cube, at lid... j 4 
—-9:0 bass 


Cost per yard........ 5 


The builder putting in small quantity of agri- 
cultural drains would do his work in the usual 
fashion of drain trenches. Large quantities 
would be put in with the well-known draining 
tools, spades of various widths and unusual 
depths, 13in. to 18in. being used, soasto produce 
a trench only 3in. wide at bottom. A trench 
12in. wide at top, 3in. at bottom, and about 3ft. 
deep may be produced by one cut from each of 
three different sizes of spades. 

The price of glazed stoneware drains in London 
is regulated by an agreement amongst the ven- 
dors, by which the published list always shows 
the same prices, but the trade discount varies. 
The list, as published by the merchants, is to be 
found in the current price books. The merchants 
will deliver within four or five miles without 
extra charge if a cart-load is ordered. 

Drain-pipes are usually carried by the London 
merchants in a one-horse van, of size specially 
adapted to the purpose, 9ft. by 4ft. 9in. by 2ft., 
of capacity as follows :—4in. pipes, 200; Gin. 
pipes, 120; 9in. pipes, 55; 12in. pipes, 35; 15in. 
pipes, 22; 18in. pipes, 18. 

The average one-horse van is about 9ft. by 4ft. 
by 2ft., and will carry about 2 tons. A knowledge 
of the size of vehicles is useful to the estimator, 
as he can the more readily reckon the cost of 
carriage, and he will find it to his advantage to 
note the quantities of materials carried under 
various conditions, the sizes of the vans or carts, 
and the number of horses, the number of men 
occupied on loading and unloading, and the time 
spent upon such work. 

The trade catalogues of the large manufac- 
turers, such as the Bristol Waggon Works 
Company, contain much useful information as 
to sizes, carrying power, and price of carts, vans, 
waggons, &c. 

The present trade discounts off list prices of 
town-made pipes are: 6in. and under, 45 per cent; 
Yin., 40 per cent. ; 12in., 35 per cent. ; 15in. and 
18in., 30 per cent. For country-made pipes, 
5 per cent. more than these, and for very large 
quantities 73 per cent. more. As the country- 
made pipes are much more frequently used than 
any other, whatever may be proposed to the 
contrary, the examples and the following list are 
based upon the discount for country pipes :— 

Prices of pipes delivered free in London after 
deducting trade discount:— 


50 per cent. 
a 


trade discount is 10 per cent. off the pub‘ished 
list. The trade discount off gu'ly traps and 
flap traps is the same as for 12in. pipes (40), 
stoneware closet pans, same as for 18in. pipes 
(30). The customary measurement and valuation 
of drain pipes is per foot run, including digging, 
filling-in, and ramming, up to 3 or 4ft. deep, it 
may generally be assumed that no strutting or 
planking will be necessary, beyond that depth 
it is often necessary. ‘I'he extent of it will 
depend upon the nature of the ground. It is 
rarely the case that the poling boards require to 
be close together; they may generally be from 
din. to 6in. apart. In the neighbourhood of 
London, the digging, filling-in, and ramming for 
drain trenches is often priced at 1d. per foot run 
for each foot in depth. 


A bricklayer and labourer will lay and joint and 
cement in aday of 10 hours, A bushel of 


cement and sand 
Per ft. Constant will joint. 
4in. pipes 100ft. = 1$d. .. -010 .. 150ft. 
Olne ares GGEt. = Qed. 3. <015, 2. 100ft. 
Qin, ,, 44ft. = 34d... -022.. 65 ft. 
12ine 5, daft. = 44d. .. °030 .. 50ft 
1éins 5, 26ft. = 52d. .. 7-038 %. 40ft. 
{Sines 22ft. = 63d. .. °045 .. 32ft. 


The labourer’s constant attendance is necessary to 
hand the material, and assist in the adjustment of 
the pipes. 

A few examples will illustrate the method of 
valuing drains. 


Example 1.—1in. drain jointed in cement and - 
the joints puddled around with clay and 4ft. 
excavation. 


——8.0=,% cube yard, dig, fill, and ram, s. d. 
at Lid:)as8 before. «tile siecle stele 3t 
4in.drain, per ft. run ....... reece 3 
Laying 13d., cement jd., and 

CRY 4 amar ctainiarolacts clelsiele cicle ciate 2 
Cost per foot........ Shicdan paced rs 


Example 2.—6in. drain as before, and 8ft. 
excavation. 
1.0 


8.0 
——16.0 cube digging, about #d. for each ft. 


in depth, or 7$, at L1d. ........5% 64 
6in. drain. per ft. 1Un .......00s0 4 
Laying 23d., cement 74., clay jd. 23 


12.0 =32 of a cubic yard, throwing out 
only, at 22d. the lower 6ft. of earth. 13 
Staging (boards laid on the poles, 
or struts of the strutting and plank- 
ing) about 5ft. by 2ft.—say 
The real value is the labour of 
fixing and removal, plus 73 per 
cent. per annum on the original 
cost of the planking. 


Cost: per fob. 25 2. cise s. Aeooonor teat! "ep: 
The strutting and planting, if necessary, would 
be valued as hereafter described. 


45 per 40 per 35 per cent. 


-— -———~ cent. cent. -———~*—~¥ 
BOLCOL/PUPOM is 's.e vias ores vslsicieeis ae mci. din. 4in, Gin. Qin. 12in. ILdin. 18in. 
SCS eames Gass Ons. Side) Sends: a sands 
Piralshipipes mace. tesserae ens Ole 052270 3° 0 420. Tel ele F111 2s 7eperfoot: 
On SMe wig dcentes atte asics aateke os a ate Omose ORs 740 010k 1 1111) 3i038h)16:10 7, Seeachs 
Single junctions and taper pipes, 
2ft. long, charged in list as 4ft. 
SLT AIBN E PIPES sia br « cyuie joe cies sive. Oi On9e sis OF 1 4 2 GE 4 48 7 92 10° 43 each: 
Double junctions, 2ft. long, charged nes 
as 6ft. of straight pipe ........ Os 1 1 1 6 2 0 3103 G6 TIL 8315 JZ each: 
Siphon| traps LONG scisjes sieisiien TOA Ot pee Gs ON 6.6. w9P 0 
Sands Pitrapse cacisvpicetisaes cee a oem Ost0tme Le Oo 3.0 ©O0 6 


Large quantities may be bought of the Mid- 
land manufacturers at from 7$ to 10 per cent. 
below the above rates, carriage paid to a London 
station, or to a country station of equal distance 
from the manufactory ; but this involves carting 
by the purchaser.. Approximate number of pipes 
to a ton :— 

2in. din. 4in. Gin. 


12in. 1din. 18in. 


Diae ie 14 


Yin. 


IDES stare sets 285 200 150 90 42 27 
Siphons and 

gullies ., 203 150 68 33 265 
S traps .... 224 124 62 
P traps 820 203 80 


Tested pipes cost generally 20 per cent. more 
than the foregoing rates, and each length is 
marked T. For the Stanford jointed pipes the 


The valuation of bends, junctions, taper pieces, 
&c., isin accordance with the usual method of 
measurement, ‘‘Hixtra for’’ as the length of 
bend varies, some being 2ft. long, and some less; 
an average length reasonably applicable to all 
cases may be taken as lft. 6in. 

The value of extra for bends is as follows :— 
There is no extra cost on the jointing or 
laying. 


Extra for 4in. bend. d. 
Cost price of 4in. bend... 2...0......... csove LOE 
Deduct lft. Gin. of din: pipe .22.0.. cece eens 43 
6 


Junctions are of equal length to the pipe upon 
which they are extra. There is no extra cost on 
the jointing or laying. Siphon traps of the S and P 
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type would be equal in length when laid to 18in. 
of pipe, the longer shape 24in., and the fixing 
equal to that of junctions. The long siphon 
traps, the Weaver type, would be equal in length 
to 2ft. 6in. of pipe, valued as follows :— 


Cost price of 4in. siphon ....... Aasadecond ll 9 

Deduct 2ft. Gin. of 4in. pipe ..s5.......... 0 7% 
1 23 

Extr labour laying........ bop sine seein EOE 
1 43 


The smaller works, which usually appear in a 
pill of quantities for drains, can only be dealt 
with by resolving them into their elements. The 
basis of valuation would be the normal value of 
the larger quantities. The modification of the 
price per yard cube of concrete or foot of brick- 
work, as the case may be, would be an increase 
by a purely arbitrary percentage dependent upon 
experience, and it should be remembered that, as 
the particular article increases in number, so the 
percentage should decrease. Traps or gullies, 
which are generally bedded in concrete, would 
be valued in some such way as follows :— 

No. 22.—Doulton’s (Lambeth) (Fig. 134) yard 
gully with cast-iron grating bedded in and 
including cement concrete 18in. by 1léin. and 
digging and connecting with drain. 


20 
2 0 
1 3 5 O Dig and wheel ;°;th cubic yard s. d. 
— BEOr Gs kin cna ckeieipeii ee ochre ek aes 
1 6 
tnG 
1 3 210 Cement concrete. 

9 

9 

9 5 Deduct. Void. 

2 5. = nearly th cubic yard at 


AL SiaS iw sins iti aie lerelsterctste sities 1 
Trap. List price, 9s. discount, 

TSAA GSA An aeicley oeisweit’s ole elsic 6 7 8 
Fixing and connecting. Brick- 

layer # of an hour at 9d. .... 0 62 
Wementien esc soswosddssnee Onl 
Labourer, } of an hour at 58d... 0 1 
20 per cent. on digging and con- 

crete -(ls. 2d.) for small 

quantities ....... aiaveetercrsesisye!s 


Small cesspools, inspection pits, &c., must be 
dissected in a similar manner, as in the following 
example :— 

Brick cesspool, lft. 6in. by lft. 6in., and 
lft. 6in. deep, all in clear, of half-brick sides 
and brick flat bottom, all built and rendered in 
cement on lime concrete, 6in. thick, including 
23in. tooled both sides York cover, 2ft. 3in. by 
2ft. 3in., with tooled edges, and digging and 
connecting with two drains. 


IZA) 
fae AS) 
2 3 17 O Dig and wheel. 
IG 
2 4 38 9 Lime concrete. 
2 3 
2 3 
3 1 3 Brick in cement. 
i 3 11 3 Half-brick in cement. 
2 3 
2 3 5 1 2% tooled York cover. 
9 0 9 0 2in. tooled edge. 
156 
1 6 2 3 render 1 coat in cement. 
6 0 
1G 9s 0 
2 2 make good drain-pipe to 4 brick-work 


in cement, 


Slopes.—Formerly the surveyor would, in the 
measurement of trench-digging make a certain 
allowance for sloping sides to trenches. This 
practice is obsolete. When the sides of a trench 
will not stand vertically without support, 
strutting and planking is always allowed for. 


Strutting and Planking.—The excavator’s items 
of a bill of quantities or a schedule are often 
described to include strutting and planking in 
some such form as follows :—‘“‘ Digging straight 
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or curved on plan, except for wells, drains, or 
pipes, including levelling bottom of trenches or 
forming same to proper falls, as may be ordered ; 
cutting steps, providing, fixing, and removing 
shoring, close-planking and strutting where re- 
quired, not exceeding 6ft. in depth.’’ The 
character and extent of strutting and planking 
varies greatly with the nature of the soil and the 
state of the weather. The sides of an excavation 
in loose sand may require the planks close 
together and supported by many struts. In clay 
soil the planks might be a foot apart, and in 
places would require none. As a _ familiar 
instance, a trench 6ft. deep and 4ft. wide in stiff 
clay would generally have lin. or 1}in. vertical 
boards about 7in. or Yin. wide and about 4ft. 
long, 12in. apart, one Qin. by 3in. waling piece 
on each side of trench, and one row of struts 
about d5ft. apart, generally short pieces of scaffold- 
pole. Arrangements of poling and planking of 
trenches are illustrated in Seddon’s ‘‘ Builders’ 
Work’’ and Hurst’s ‘‘ Tredgold’s {Carpentry.”’ 
If strutting and planking is left in its place, as 
in some cases of underpinning where it is impos- 
sible to withdraw it, the cost of the wood plus 
the fixing and profit is the proper price, if new 
material is used; if old material, about a third 
the price of new is a customary rate. Strutting 
and planking to trenches is usually described as 
follows :— 

24ft. run. Strutting and planking to sides 
of trenches 4ft. wide and 6ft. deep, one side 
measured for two; a common contract price for 
this would be ls. per foot run. The poling 
boards would be ‘‘ends,’’ as they are called, 
which may be purchased at the timber sales 
or the wood imported as firewood and sold at 
the firewood dealers at about £6 per fathom of 
6ft. by 6ft. by 6ft = 216c.ft. These ends may be 
selected of any thickness and of all varieties of 
length from 3ft. to 6ft. at the same price per 
fathom. The cartage for four one horse loads 
per fathom would also be added, say, 12s., total, 
£6 12s., or about 7d. per foot superficial for 13in. 
The waling pieces, 9in.. by 3in. would cost about 
24d. per foot run. The poles would be scaffold 
poles, cut to lengths, cost about 14d. per foot, 
including the cutting. The valuation of the 
above item would be as follows :— 


2/24 0 
6 0 
-—— 288 0 lhin. boarding de- £ 8. d 
livered at 7s. 4d. 
per square ...... Les 
2/2/24 


0 
- 96 0 Qin. by 3in. waling 
piece, 23d. perfoot 1 0 0 


75 0 Struts 
1id. per foot 


3ft. apart, 

2 Ree Olek 
2 8 

Interest on capital at 5 per cent. p.a. 


Depreciation at 24 per cent. p.a. 
Say, one month in use at 74 percent. p.a. s. d. 
p 0 


On-6288, cl lt de, = sgS Odor 2 a ayeiesetepriouae 4 
288ft.,fixing and removal at 2s.6d.persquare 2 25 
Cartage to yard one load at ....... Sosudc sere Y) 


Divide by 144ft. (one face for two).. 5 63 


Cost per foot superficial about 0 03 
Feet in'deptho <1. cee'ae ste 6 
Cost per foot runs... 65 4. 0 3 


Strutting and planking to an excavation like a 
basement would be described by its superficial 
area. ‘Taking as an example an area 40ft. by 
40ft., and 6ft. deep, a calculation on the same 
principles would produce the following resuits :— 


160 0 
6 0 
— 960 0 lhin. poling boards £ s. d. 


as before, at 7s. 4d. 
per square ..... 6 43 
2/160 0 a ; 
—— 320 0 Qin. by 3in. waling 
pieces at 23d. .... 3 6 8 
4/9/ 4 0144 0 9x 3sole pieces for 


struts (6ft. apart) 


(=27:0 cube) 23d5-.: 1910) 10 
4/9/ 3 6 
4} 
3 11 10 Fir struts: 
4/9/ 6 6 
5 
4 32, 46> Ditto. 
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Say one month at 7} percent.perannum £8. d, 
on £11 13s. 63d. = 17s. 7d. + 12= 0 1 
Waste 5 per cent. on £3 6s, 6d. ........ 0 3 4 
960ft. fixing and removing planking, at 
Qa. Gd. per SQUATO J.ceecuectvsschyns Ghee ae 
712ft. labour and nails fixing struts, at4d. 1 3 9 
Cartage to yard, two loads, 3s. ........ 0 6 0 
Divided by 960ft. ........ 218 68 
Cost. per foot superficial .. 3d. 


Tt is rarely the case that more than the fore- 


going is required. When the earth requires 
more support than this affords, 3in. planks are 
used instead of poling boards, sometimes shod 
with iron, and driven like piles. When still 
more security is required, square piles are used. 
The valuation of such work presupposes a know- 
ledge of civil engineering, and is beyond the 
scope of these Notes. 

The section ‘‘ Quantities and Costs’? of the 
Index of the Transactions of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers contains a number of references as to 
cost of coffer dams, piling, concrete in large 
masses, and similar works. The method of 
valuation of piling depends upon the mode of 


| 


measurement, for which see Leaning’s ‘‘ Quantity 


Surveying.” 
(To be continued.) 


<_< —______— 
CHIPS. 


The building of a new bridge over the river Avon 
has just been completed near Bristol, by which it is 
intended to connect St. George with Brislington. 
The bridge, which has been built entirely of steel 
has a span of 126ft., its breadth being 30ft. It 
consists of two bow spring lattice girders, each 
weighing 33 tons, and the floor of the structure is 
composed of Lindsey’s patent troughing, Mr. 
Lindsey himself being the designing engineer. 
Messrs. Lysaght and Co., whose works adjoin the 
site, were the contractors. 


Foundation stones of a new Wesleyan chapel 
were laid at Beverley on Thursday, the 2nd inst. 
The building is being erected from designs by 
Messrs. Morley and Woodhouse, of Bradford and 
Bolton, is Italian in style, and will cost £4,000, 
The chief contractors are Messrs. G. and R. Pape, 
of Beverley. 


A public drinking fountain erected in the Ropery 
Meadow at Ilfracombe was presented to the town 


_|on Friday. It has been erected by Mr. J.P. 


Huxstable, of that town. 


The Bishop of Carlisle consecrated on Thursday, 
the 2nd inst., the new Church of St. Mary, Cumrew, 
near Carlisle, which has been built on the site of the 
old church. The new building is designed in the 
Barly English style. Mr. G. D. Oliver, of Carlisle, 
is the architect. 


The new Roman Catholic School Church in Sea- 
forth-vale, Seaforth, was opened by Dr. O'Reilly. 
Bishop of Liverpool, on Sunday. It is of brick, an 
is capable of sitting 300 persons. The building was 
erected from the designs of Messrs. Sinnott, Sinnott, 
and Powell, of Liverpool, by the contractor, Mr. 
G. E. Mulholland, of Great Crosby, and Mr. 
R. I. J. Irwin was the clerk of the works. 


A new organ was opened in Christ Church, 
Yeovil, on Sunday. It has been built by Messrs. 
Vowles, of Bristol, and cost £260. 


A new screen and choir-stalls were used for the 
first time in All Saints’, Hull, last week. The new 
fittings, which have been carved by Messrs. Elwell 
and Son, of Beverley, from designs by Mr. Temple 
L. Moore, of London, are of wainscot oak, richly 
carved. The low screen is composed of tracery 
panels in deep relief, with moulded uprights be- 
tween, decorated with carved pateras. The top 
rail is carved with vine foliage, and has am imscrip- 
tionona scroll. The stalls are 12ft. long, having 
tracery panels terminating in a canopy with pendent 
tracery, and a cresting. 


On Friday Mr. S. J. Smith, C.E., held an inquiry 
at New Swindon regarding an.application made by 
the local board to the Local Government Bo 
for sanction to borrow £22,860 for the purpose of 
buying a recreation ground for the town. some 
opposition was raised on the ground that the site 
was too far from the town. The clerk to the board 
explained that the site was the most available one 
that could be obtained, and the price, £88 per acte, 
a moderate one. 


Mr. Herbert Gribble’s Armada Memorial on Ply- 
mouth Hoe will be unveiled on Wednesday week, 
the 21st inst., by the Duke of Edinburgh. 


A memorial-stone was laid on Saturday last at 
the new mission schools of the Methodist New Con- 
nexion, Alexandra-road, Ashton-under-Lyne. The 
contractor is Mr. John Robinson, and the amount 
of the contract £1,228, Mr. J. H. Burton 1s the 
architect. “ 
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AxsErystwitH.—The new parish church was 
consecrated on Tuesday week. It is English 
Decorated in style, and consists of a chancel 
44ft. by 25ft.; an organ chamber and morning 
chapel, each 25ft. long and 18ft. wide; a nave 
with side aisles, of a total width of 72ft. and 61ft. 
long (intended eventually to be 100ft. long) ; two 
vestries, and north and south porches. The 
principal feature of the chancel consists of a five- 
light east window, 1dft. wide and 25ft. high over 
all, with tracery, and filled with painted glass. 
The subject is the ‘‘ Ascension of our Lord,’’ 
together with St. Michael and All Angels, to 
whom the church is dedicated. This window 
was designed and executed by Mr. Alfred O. 
Hemming, of 47, Margaret street, Cavendish- 
square, W. Under the window is a reredos in 
Ancaster stone, by Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham. 
In the morning chapel is a three-light east 
window, filled with painted glass by Mr. A. O. 
Hemming, the subject being “The Crucifixion.”’ 
The architects are Messrs. Nicholson and Son, of 
Hereford ; the contractor was Mr. Thomas Price, 
of Hay ; and Mr. John Evans, of Aberystwith, 
acted as clerk of works. The stone carving 
throughout is by Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham, 
and the oak carving by Mr. Geflouski, of Bath. 
The church and site have cost about £8,000 
altogether. 


Epirysurcu.—The Edinburgh Central Meat 
Market Company’s premises in Ponton-street 
were formally opened on Friday. Adjoining the 
Western Dispensary, the market, which is built 
of brick, with facings of Corncockle stone, 
measures 80it. by 80ft. The side walls are 18ft. 
high. The quantity of meat which can be stored 
is 110 bullocks, 220 quarters, 450 sheep, and 200 
cuts of meat. The cranes, which occupy the 
space on each side of the main passage, are 
provided with movable hooks, while the conduct 
of business is further facilitated by a couple of 
automatic ‘‘travellers.’’ The total cost of ground 
and buildings is about £4,500. The contractors 
were Messrs. James Duncan and Son, Grove- 
street; and the architect Mr. W. H. Grey, 
George-street, Edinburgh. 


Favixianp, Somerser.—The formal opening of 
Turner’s Tower took place on Friday week. The 
tower, which is situated about half a mile on the 
Radstock side of the village, and which has taken 
over two years in construction, is square, rising 
to a height of 200ft. from the foundation to the 
top of the spire, being built of native stone until 
the building reaches the height of 136ft. above 
the ground. The remainder is composed of 
wood, which is fastened to the masonry by bolts. 
The woodwork is divided into two sections, the 
first being 12ft. square, surrounded by a balcony, 
the other section being 7ft. square, surmounted 
by a balcony, each balcony being surrounded 
with pitch-pine railing. On the top of the 
smaller balcony is a spire, which rises some 20ft. 
higher. The tower is ascended from the inside 
by means of a spiral oak staircase, which is well 
lighted. Adjoining the tower is a room 40ft. by 
15ft., which is known as the ball-room. Under- 
neath are refreshment rooms, offices, caretaker’s 
rooms, and lavatories, The buildings have been 
erected at a cost of £4,000. The architect and 
builder was Mr. J. Willcox, of Perry Hill. The 
masonry work was carried out under the fore- 
manship of Mr. T. Cottle, of Freshford, Wilts. 
The views from the tower are most extensive, 
extending over parts of Wilts, Dorset, Gloucester, 
Somerset, Berks, and the hills of Wales. 


Hetrrrsy.—About 18 months ago building 
Operations commenced in the alterations and 
extensive additions to Helperby Hall, Yorkshire, 
for Mr. James Coates. ‘The work is now com- 
pleted. The building is in the Queen Anne 
style, and the addition on the ground floor 
consists of entrance hall, 28ft. by 20ft. At each 
side of the entrance lobby are alcoves with 
groined ceilings. The walls in hall are panelled 
in wood to a height of 7ft. 6in., and finished with 
a moulded impost. The works have been carried 
out from plans, &c., prepared by Mr. Charles 
HE. Sayer, A.R.I.B.A., of 17, Soho-square, 
London. New stables and coach-houses are in 
course of erection, and are expected to be com- 
pleted in a few months. Messrs. R. Leadley and 
Son are the contractors for the joiners’ and car- 
penters’ work, and the plumbing, plastering, and 
painting; Mr. E. Moorey, of Helperby, for the 


bricklayers’ work ; and Mr. R. Airton, of Harro- 
gate, for the stonework. Mr. Jno. Hindmarch 
has acted as clerk of the works throughout. He 
was also clerk of works for the town hall and 
municipal buildings at Middlesbrough previous 
to commencing the above works. 


Pappock Woop, Marpsronr.—On Tuesday 
week the Archbishop of Canterbury visited 
Paddock Wood for the purpose of reopening the 
little parish-church of St. Andrew’s, which has 
just undergone restoration. The work was 
entrusted to Mr. Martin, of Horsmonden, at a 
cost of £320. The flooring has been entirely 
renewed. A bed of concrete has been laid, upon 
which oak joists were laid on coigns on which 
the new floor rests. The match-boarding round 
the body of the church has been removed, and 
the walls plastered with a light-tinted stucco, 
while three new pointed windows have been let 
in on each side of the naveand filled with cathe- 
dral-tinted glass. The interstices in the open 
timber roof have been filled in with plaster. The 
heating apparatus has been extended, and a more 
powerful boiler laid down. The external stone 
work hasbeen pointed, and defectsin the tiled roof 
made good, while two windows have been placed 
in the porch, and a watertablelaid round the walls 
to carry off the surface water. Within the 
chancel the sanctuary within the rail has been 
raised and paved with encaustic tiles extending 
froma stone step. 
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CHIPS. 


The parish church of Yarwell is about to be 
restored, at a cost of £800, from plans by Mr. 
J.C. Traylen. 


The widow of the late Mr. J. T. Burgess, F.S.A., 
who was formerly a well-known contributor to this 
journal, has been appointed custodian and 
librarian of the Old Town Hall, Leicester. 


An Amsterdam architect is restoring the small 
house at Zaandam, in Holland, which Peter the 
Great inhabited in 1692 for the purpose of learning 
the trade of a shipwright, and which is now the 
property of the Russian Government. 


The Wesleyan Chapel at Little Sutton, near Rock 
Ferry, is being enlarged by the adition of transepts, 
a new front entrance porch, minister’s vestry, two 
classrooms, a new schoolroom, vestibule, cellars for 
heating apparatus, &c. This will involve an outlay 
of £1,500. The architect is Mr. W. Allen, Sun- 
bridge Chambers, Bradford-street. The contract 
is let to Messrs. Raffle and Campbell, Liverpool. 
The memorial stones have been laid this week. 


A monument has been placed in the parish church 
of Tregaminion in memory of the late William 
Rashleigh, of Menavilly, M.P. for Fowey in the 
Unreformed Parliament. The monument is of 
white English alabaster, and of Jacobean character. 
It consists of a large shield of Elizabethan character, 
surrounded by drapery festoons, amongst which are 
sculptured the heads and wings of cherubs. Above 
the subscription is an ornamental shield, on which 
occur the arms of the Rashleighs. This memorial 
has been carried out by Mr. Harry Hems, Exeter. 


Mr. George Barnard, landscape artist, who died 
last week, aged 83, was well-known for his water- 
colour pictures of Alpine scenery, and was one of 
the earliest members of the Alpine Club. He was 
drawing master at Rugby School for a great many 
years, and the author of many works of consider- 
able utility to the student—‘‘ Foliage and Fore- 
ground Drawing,”’ ‘‘ Landscape Painting in Water- 
colours,”” ‘‘ Drawing from Nature,” and ‘ Large 
Studies of Trees.” 


The Bishop of Chester visited Bramwell on Satur- 
day afternoon for the purpose of consecrating 
the new mission church of St. Michael and All 
Angels. The new building is situated at the extreme 
end of the parish of St. Thomas, Stockport. The 
cost has been about £1,000, and the building will 
be used asa school. It has been built in the old 
‘black-and-white ’’ style peculiar to rural archi- 
tecture in Cheshire. 


The town council of Cheltenham adopted on 
Monday, after a long discussion, a report and 
scheme by Mr. Hall, the recently appointed borough 
surveyor, for preventing the disastrous floodings in 
the lower part of the town by deepening the bed 
and enlarging the waterway of the river Chelt, at 
an estimated cost of £3,551 5s. 


The Lord Mayor will lay the foundation-stone of 
the new Fruit and Vegetable Market in Farring- 
don-street, about to be erected, on Wednesday week, 
the 22nd inst., from plans prepared in the City 
Architect’s Office. 


Workmen are engaged this week in pegging off 
the new line of light railway from Downpatrick to 
Ardglass. The making of the line will be com- 
menced forthwith. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buinpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
eee to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 

ions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmore Epwarps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post tree) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) 'T'o India (vid Brindisi), 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is Is. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
eel can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant ” 
or ‘‘Situations Wanted”? is On Sariiine for TWENTY= 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
wnat reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser= 

on. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLIX., L., 
LI., LII., LIV., LVI., and LVIL. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former yolumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers epee 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended shoul 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


J. W. (The load per foot we gave in the article referred 
to applies practically to the weight of the material of 
which the floor is composed, plus the moving load. The 
ordinary movable load on it would be very small, For 
a crowd of persons covering the floor 701b. per foot has 
been considered sufficient; but this condition seldom 
exists in ordinary dwellings. The figures we give are 
for ordinary dead and moving weights on floors. For 
crowded floors the weight should be about 150 to 200Ib. 
per square foot, as we state in the article. Hurst’s 
licwt. is intended to apply to crowds or warehouse 
floors, which is close to what we give.) —Mac. (There are 
various offices in connection with which such appoint- 
ments are made—Her Majesty’s Office of Works, the 
Woods and Forests, the various military and dockyard 
offices, and many departments of the Civil Service. It 
is impossible to answer specifically, but the most likely 
chance for you is to apply to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, Cannon-row, Westminster, for particulars of 
approaching examinations). 


ReEcEIvVED.—W. W. C.—H. B. and T. Co.—J. L. A.— 
B. of H.—H. A.—G. J. and Son.—C. H. R.-C. G@. R.— 
T. T. and Co.—E. §. H. 


Correspondence. 


WHITEFIELD CHAPEL COMPETITION. 
To the Editor of the Buirpine News. 


Srr,—I shall be glad if you will kindly allow 
me to contradict the statement in ‘‘A Com- 
petitor’s’’ letter in last week’s Burtprine News. 

If he will refer to Professor Smith’s report 
again he will find that it is ‘‘ Red Cross’’ and 
not ‘‘ Lux Mundi’’ that exceeds the space shown 
on the site-plan issued with the instructions. At 
the same time he is right in principle, that all 
designs which exceed the limits of the site should 
be disqualified. This has come to be so gener- 
ally understood that one is astonished that Pro- 
fessor Smith did not act on it. Competitors have 
nothing to do with whether the site-plan is 
correct or not—they have got to work to it, as 
there may be many reasons for the dimensions 
shown thereon. 

All rules have exceptions, however, and had 
‘Winged Heart’’ been unquestionably the best 
design one might willingly be disposed for art’s 
sake to overlook any little discrepancies of that 
kind; but, on the contrary, any one who has 
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studied the designs and knows what he is look- 
ing at must admit that it has been fairly beaten 
on its merits, and seems to have been placed 
mainly owing to its supposed cheapness. 

In his report Mr. Smith tells the committee 
what everybody has known all along, that it is 
‘‘ virtually impossible’? to erect the buildings 
for the sum named in their instructions, and yet 
he has not the courage of his opinion to place 
the best design first, and leave the impossible 
money condition to be solved hereafter. 

What hope is there for architecture as a fine 
art from such an award as his? Personally, L 
willingly make my acknowledgments for the 
high terms in which he speaks of ‘‘ Lux 
Mundi’’; but what is the good of all that to 
art, when it is put aside in favour of the cheap 
and commonplace? We have a right to look 
for a higher ideal than the encouragement of 
this kind of thing from a Professor of Archi- 
tecture.—I am, &c., J. M. Brypon. 

5, Cambridge-place, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

October 6. 


This retrospective clause, if thoroughly acted a 
upon in connection with the rest of the Act, 
would probably clear the way to an extraordinary 
amount of work for builders throughout the 
country.—Yours faithfully, 

Georce H. Bispy, F.R.I.B.A. 

7th October, 1890. 


allowed by the assessor to be actully covered by 
buildings in the designs of ‘‘ Red Cross’’ and 
‘Winged Heart’’ without any disqualification. 
In the face of this, I cannot accept the report as 
consistent or fair to those who have kept to the 
dimensions of site-plans and have written to the 
committee to that effect.—I am, &c., 
ANOTHER CoMPETITOR, 


THE HOUSING OF THE. WORKING- 
CLASSES ACT, 1890. 

Srr,—An observant reader throughout of the 
clauses of the ‘‘ Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1890,’? may note that not once does the 
word ‘‘architect’’ occur, and it is much to be 
regretted that no provision has been made with 
the view of compelling the public (whether com- 
plainants or proprietors of insanitary or dilapi- 
dated buildings) to employ suitable architects to 
confirm complaints or superintend such works as 
may be directed to be executed under the pro- 
visions of this valuable Act. 

It is probable that many cases of severe hard- 
ship will occur by reason of the enforcement of 
the various clauses; yet it is quite beyond doubt 
that the result will greatly benefit the community 
generally, for if in any district four or more 
householders ‘‘living in or near to any street 
complain in writing to the medical officer of 
health of that district that any dwelling-house in 
or near that street is in a condition so dangerous 
or injurious to health as to be unfit for human 
habitation, he is required forthwith to inspect 
the same and to transmit to the local authority 
the complaint.”’ 

Neighbours’ quarrels, and circumstances of a 
kindred nature, will sometimes lead up to un- 
necessary complaints being given, and it is in 
my opinion most certainly to be regretted that 
the clause should appear in this form, especially 
if it be remembered that, according to the Act, 
the absence of any such complaint will not 
excuse the medical officer concerned from in- 
specting any dwelling-house, and making a 
representation thereon to the local authority. 
Further than this, I consider that some protec- 
tion against frivolous complaints might have been 
secured had there existed a clause insisting that 
all complaints should be backed by a member of 
the Royal Institute of Architects in addition to 
the four householders mentioned. 

It is, I consider, further to be deplored that, 
in the initiative measure, the necessity for 
architectural aid is entirely ignored by the Act. 
The matters will be very much in the hands of 
the medical officer from the outset, and this, 
although the Act deals with dilapidated, as well 
as with otherwise insanitary buildings and areas ; 
as the matter stands, building works will be 
entered upon without the aid of an architect (by 
reason of a supposed economy), and the com- 
pulsory employment of an architect in the case 
of proposed closing orders or subsequent works 
would have been a useful feature of the Act. 

The Act fully provides for the legal enforce- 
ment of its clauses by all local authorities and 
county councils, and in case of necessity there is 
an appeal to the Local Government Board. Every 
local authority must cause to be made from time 
to time inspection of their district with a view 
to ascertain whether any dwelling-house therein 


“THERE’S WORK FOR ALL TO DO.” 


Str,—As the architect referred to by 
‘©, F. M.’’ in your issues of the 19th Septem- 
ber and October 3rd, and so crushingly criticised 
in your leader, I ask to be allowed to explain 
my viewson the question of co-operation as applied 
to the profession or trade of building. 

Looking at the whole subject broadly, the 
essential conditions for producing a thoroughly 
satisfactory building are, Ist, good designing; 
2nd, sound workmanship; and 3rd, fair prices 
to both employer and employed. The first we 
will assume, but, given a good design, the next 
step is to get it carried out faithfully and 
honestly. To do this, it is first necessary to 
eliminate as far as possible all temptations to 
‘“scamp’’ the work. Tor the sake of argument 
we will assume that the architect is a man of 
honour, whose only aim is to do his duty to his 
employer. There are, of course, scamps in every 
profession, and no doubt it is perfectly easy for 
the architectural blackleg to cheat either on the 
usual or any other system. It is purely a 
question of personal character. The client will 
naturally intrust his work to a man in whose 
honour he has confidence, and must, like every-— 
one else, suffer if he should happen to be dis- 
appointed. But, assuming this first point, there 
is no doubt but that the architect-builder has a 
far better chance of seeing his work honestly and — 
faithfully carried out when the different crafts- 
men are engaged by him, and are under his 
direct control; nor will they do their work with — 
less zeal when they find that, so far from being 
goaded into dishonest or indifferent workmanship © 
by the eager avidity of the contractor to snatch 
an exorbitant profit or prevent a loss consequent 
upon his tender being below what honest work 
could be possibly done for, they are in every 
way encouraged to put forth their best efforts. 

Nor would their zeal diminish when treated as 
co-operators with the architect in the work on 
which they are engaged, and when they share 
beyond their wages in the profits of their labour, 

After all, it is only reverting to the ancient — 
system. he old work was done in this way— — 
the architect was the head, the men the hands of | 
one and the same body, and no one was allowed — 
to interfere with their direct co-operation. 
Hence much of the charm of the old work. 

My reason for seceding from the Co-operative 
Builders was that I found, after practical ex-— 
perience, that I should be better able to carry 
out my views without being at the mercy of 2 
committee. 

I have, therefore, founded another scheme, - 
known as ‘‘ Hubbard’s Profit-sharing Building 
Business,’’ in which the interest of the men is” 
maintained by an undertaking into which I 
have entered with them to equitably distribute 
one-half of the net profits of the business 
amongst them. The men are not shareholders, 
nor have they the rights or liabilities of partner-~ 


Srr,—Referring to the criticisms of ‘‘ A Com- 
petitor’’ in your last week’s issue, allow me to say 
that I consider them sufficiently answered by 
Professor Roger Smith in his able report. —I 
am, &c., F. BoreHam. 

75, Finsbury-pavement, London, E.C., Oct. 7. 


Srr,—After inspecting the drawings sub- 
mitted in this competition, I can indorse the 
letter published last week by a competitor in 
every particular, except that instead of ‘‘ Winged 
Heart’’ and ‘‘Lux Mundi’’ having occupied 
6ft. more frontage than the plan of site issued 
to competitors shows, it is ‘‘ Winged Heart’’ and 
“‘ Red Cross’? who show this encroachment in 
their plans upon the figured dimensions. This 
should be stated in fairness to ‘‘ Lux Mundi,”’ 
who, in common with the other eight competitors 
out of the ten, kept within the building line 
shown on the plan of site issued to competitors. 

We, of course, assumed that this plan and the 
figures thereon were correct, and as there are no 
buildings, but unoccupied land, on either side of 
the site, we had no other data to refer to than the 
figured plans. This is no trifle in the report of 
the assessor to which we take exception, as you 
will readily see when I state clearly the actual 
facts. The body of the site is figured on the plan 
issued to competitors as 147ft. 6in. in depth, 
by 102ft. in width of frontage towards 
Tottenham Court-road. Both ‘‘ Winged Heart,” 
the first premiated design, and ‘‘Red Cross’”’ 
show their buildings covering 108ft. frontage, or 
6ft. more than the others, which, in a frontage of 
102ft., represents an addition of one seventeenth 
in area to the whole site. I maiutain that 
such a departure from the instructions should 
absolutely exclude these two designs from being 
premiated or adopted ; if not, where is the use of 
a professional assessor? As any one acquainted 
with the difficulties of planning such complicated 
buildings in a very restricted area, which the 
assessor says ‘‘is only just large enough for the 
purpose ; in fact, should there be any difficulty 
about securing unobstructed light over the 
adjoining land, it is not large enough,’’ must 
know that 6ft. frontage by 147ft. 6in., or 885 


superficial feet added to the site without authority 
gives a most unfair advantage over the other 
competitors. Again, I maintain that the assessor’s 
report is inconsistent in excusing ‘‘ Red Cross’’ 
and ‘‘ Winged Heart,’’ and giving the latter the 
first premium, when he points out as disqualifica- 
tions that ‘*‘ Hearing and Seeing’’ ‘‘ seems to 
encroach on adjoining land with steps and 
areas,’’ and of ‘‘ Spero,’’ that ‘‘ access is obtained 
on the south, and projecting steps are shown 
there. These and an access at the north from 
Whitefield-street appear to be outside the 
boundary of the building line shown on the plan. 
Its general arrangements no doubt are good, but 
they would be much curtailed if the projections 
were cut off within the boundary line.’’ 

_ “Hearing and Seeing’’ and ‘‘Spero’’ do, it 
is true, show steps and areas as described above; 
but surely they were justified in doing so, as one 
of the clauses in instructions runs thus :—‘‘ The 
portion coloured pink on block-plan represents 
the site to be occupied by new buildings, the 
whole area of which may be covered. The vacant 
ground on N. and S. sides may be deemed avail- 
able for approaches to side entrances; but is not 
to be built upon.’’ Even if steps are considered 
as buildings, these steps and areas would only 
occupy a very small portion indeed of the area 


is in a state so dangerous or injurious to health 
as to be unfit for human habitation, and power is 
given to forthwith take proceedings against the 
owner or occupier for closing the dwelling house, 
and any such proceedings may be taken for the 
express purpose of causing the dwelling-house 
to be closed, whether it be occupied or not, and 
upon such proceedings the court of summary 
jurisdiction may impose a penalty not exceeding 
twenty pounds, and make a closing order. 

If, after a closing order has been made, the 
local authority should be of opinion that the 
dwelling-house has not been rendered fit for 
human habitation, and that the necessary steps 
are not being taken with all due diligence to 
render it so fit, and that the continuance of any 
building, being or being part of the dwelling- 
house, is dangerous or injurious to the health of 
the public, or of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring dwelling-houses, then the local authority 
will order the demolition of the building. 

In Part IV. Clause 75, the following occurs : 
‘“‘In any contract made after the 14th day of 
August, 1885, for letting for habitation by 
persons of the working classes a house or part 
of a house, there shall be implied a condition 
that the house is, at the commencement of the 
holding, in all respects fit for human habitation.”’ 


ship’; but they are in every way encouraged to 
save and add to their profits, so that they may” 
enjoy at the close of their lives the legitimite 
profits of their life’s labour. 
I inclose a copy of the rules, andam, &c., 
Gzorce Huppagp. 


Srr,—In answer to ‘‘ Pansa,’”’ I beg to say 
that it is the bricklayers and the carpenters who 
are the builders; the contractor is nothing but 
the profit-taker and sweater. Thomas Brassey 
very clearly shows this (though unintentionally) 
in a paper, ‘‘ Co-operative Production,’’ contri- 
buted to the Contemporary Review, Vol. XXIV. 

Besides the saving to the employer, mentioned 
by ‘‘C. F. M.,”’ by the direct association of the 
architect with the workmen, he is saved the con= 
tractor’s profit, while such a comparatively small 
saving as the clerk of works’ salary need not be 
mentioned. I quite see also, under this system, 
the great saving of trouble to the architect. He 
knows the men he has to deal with, while in 
general practice he never knows what duffer or 
scamp he may get hold of. 

For those of your readers who have not an 
opportunity of referring to the volume (pub- 
lished in 1874) mentioned, I may say that the 
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“«co-operation ” Mr. Brassey speaks of for cer- 
tain railway works was not co-operation at all. 
He says (page 223): ‘‘'The whole of these works 
were executed by sub-contract. Some of the 
sub-contractors would take contracts for work 
costing in the total £15,000 to £20,000, and 
employing from 150 to 200 men. Frequently 
the sub-contractor would again let his work to 
the navvies at so much a yard.’’ 

Mr. Brassey says further: ‘‘ When the work 
was organised in the manner described, the 
function of the principal contractor was rather 
that of a practical engineer superintending the 
execution of the works by a number of smaller 
contractors.” And this is the point. I maintain 
that it was the work of the engineer himself to 
superintend the execution of the works.—I am, 
GEC: CuRRENTE CALAmo. 


ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL SANI- 
TARY ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


Sir, —My attention has been called to a report 
of the proceedings of this association at Edin- 
burgh in your issue of the 3rdinst., in which you 
have seriously misquoted what I said in the dis- 
cussion which followed Mr. Cooper’s paper. In 
your report, I am supposed to have said that the 


Liverpool Corporation were endeavouring to sell | 
| a good subject for geometrical drawing, as I am anxious 
| to know?—X. Y. Z. 


the blocks of artisans’ dwellings they have 
erected, as they had failed in their requirements ; 
whereas what I did say was that the corporation 
were now endeavouring to sell the land from 
which the ‘‘rookeries ’’ had been cleared ata very 
low price, in order to induce persons to build 
suitable dwellings for the poor upon it. 

The artisans’ dwellings erected by the Cor- 
poration of Liverpool are models of their kind, 
and Iam quite sure you will correct the mis- 
representation contained in your last issue.—I 
am, &c., 

H. Percy Bovtnors, M.Inst.C.E, 

City Engineer, Liverpool, Oct. 6. 


ZINC IN CONTACT WITH BRICKWORK. 


_ Sir,—Allow me to corroborate the statement 
in Messrs. A. and C. Harston’s letter (in your 
issue of Oct. 3), respecting the effect alleged to 
be produced in zinc through its contact with brick- 
work, as in the case of flashings, &c. I can 
speak from a practical experience of 30 years, 
and I have never found that zinc has suffered in 
any way from such contact. In fact, generally, 
when stripping a roof, I have found the flashings 
the best preserved. A strip of felt between, as 
suggested by your German contemporary, except, 
perhaps, where the flat brickwork is to be 
covered, and that merely to secure a level 
surface, I hold to be useless. Careful pointing 
with cement to secure perfect dryness is, in my 
opinion, all that is necessary.—I am, &c., 
J. S. Rater. 
(Pro Holden and Co.) 


i 


The Bishop of St. Alban’s has just consecrated 
the new church of St. Thomas, West Ham. The 
church was designed by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, and 
consists of a nave and one aisle, and seats 500 
people, It was illustrated in our issue of Noy. 13, 

D) 


The new infirmary at Hurstpierpoint College, 
built from the designs of Messrs. Carpenter and 
Ingelow, was opened on Thursday, the 2nd inst. 
The cost has been about £1,200. 


At Monday’s meeting of the Yeovil Corporation, 
a letter was read from Mr. R. Vining relinquishing 
the office he had held for 30 years as borough 
surveyor, and thanking the council for appointing 
him as consulting surveyor, at a salary of £100 a 
year for five years. He promised to do all he 
possibly could to assist the newsurveyor, who com- 
menced his duties on the Ist inst. 


Mr. Ebenezer Timmins, engineer and ironfounder, 
of Mill House, Runcorn, died at his residence on 
Sunday at the age of 67 years. He was engineer 
to the Runcorn Waterworks, and had acquired a 
on throughout the kingdom as a sinker of 
wells. 


The terms of an agreement for the erection by 
the Great North of Scotland Company of a new 
passenger station at Rosemount Viaduct, and a turn- 
table on the north side of Union Bridge, were 
adopted by the Town Council of Aberdeen on 
Monday. The new station will consist of a building 
two stories in height, and be erected between 
Rosemount Viaduct and the Woolmanhill Tunnel. 
Tha price paid by the railway company for tie 
land is £1,252 14s. 9d., and the work has to be 
©ompleted by lst January, 1892. 


Interrommunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[10393.]—St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh.— 
Will one of our Northern readers send a sketch of the 
recently-discovered window in St. Giles’, Edinburgh, as 
it is evidently one of the few Perpendicular details in 
Scotland ; also if Burn, in ‘his restoration, copied in the 
present traceries at all what he found pre-existing ?—Os 
Humerus. 


[10399.]—Setting Kitcheners:—What are the 
requirements necessary in setting a kitchener? Cannot 
a pipe be carried up from boiler to heat a coil over, or is 
it necessary to have a special boiler for this purpose ? 
Shall be glad with information.—TuHomas. 


[1049°.] Weather Bar.—Which is the best form of 
a weather bar for casement to a school-room subject to 
driving rains, and how should it be fixed ?—Surrery. 


[10401..—Church Decoration.—Any suggestions 
on decorating a small church now simply plastered will 
be received with thanks. There is a chancel divided from 
nave by an arch, an open-timbered roof, one end gallery. 
The scheme must be inexpensive, and consist mainly of 
toning the walls; relieving by appropriate stencilling, or 
Peritet the chancel; and putting a dado round the nave. 


(10402.J -R.I.B.A. Exam.—Will Mr. G. A. T. 
Middleton, or some other reader, let me know the follow- 
ing :—-In the Preliminary Exam. for the above I note that 
drawings are to be sent, with certificate, for exemption 

1 from the exam. I saw Mr. Middleton’s answer some 
time since respecting freehand drawing. What would be 


_[10403.]—Strength of Pipes.—What is the rule for 


Eat which have to convey water at a considerable 
,; pressure? An easy rule would oblige.—L. 


| [10104.]—Rise of Water in Basement.—Can 
| anything be done to prevent a basement room being 


flooded after a heavy rainfall? The soilis clay. Cannot 
the wood floor be substituted by an asphalte or cement 
surface? Answers will be gladly received.—A Tenant. 


[10405.]—Levelling.—Are there any improvements 
| in instruments for levelling, and which is the best level 
for ordinary purposes !—Surveyine Srupenr. 


[10406.]—Sash Fastening.—I want to specify a 
really good fastener. Is there not a special kind for houses 
of a superior make that will not easily get clogged up? 
The springs of the ordinary fastener are a great objec- 
tion, as they are continually getting loose, and are readily 
broken.—A. Z. 


[10407.]—R.I.B.A. Exam.— Will some of your 
readers kindly give me some information under the fol- 
lowing circumstances !—T welve months ago I entered for 
the Preliminary Exam., in ignorance of the restriction that 
two years have to elapse between each successive exam., 
which means at least four years before I can enter for the 
final, as I have been relegated in the Preliminary for one 
subject—viz., French—and as I am now old enough to 
take the final, I should like to know if I can do so with- 
out taking the Preliminary over again and then waiting 
the stated time for the intermediate and final.—Anxious. 


{10408.;—Party Fence Wall.—It is proposed to 
take down a portion of a garden division wall (within the 
radius of the Metropolitan Building Act) and rebuildin 
the same position to a greater height, to form a side of a 
proposed building. Must a party-wall notice be served 
on adjoining owner, or can the work be doneif he ob- 
jects? “If some experienced readers will kindly say what 
can be legally done, it will greatly oblige.—Dovustrut. 


REPLIES. 


{10394.]—Solid Wood Floors.—I should certainly 
recommend flooring boards to be nailed to fillets fixed in 
the coke breeze concrete, so that there may be an air-space 
between the latter and the flooring boards, as in W. 
Lindsay’s method. The ‘‘ Acme Board Flooring Co.’’ 
has a layer of cement under the boards, which are laid on 
some composition. For solid and durable floors, the solid 
wood block is certainly to be preferred, as no moisture 
can then find its way under the wood.—G. H. G. 


— OTTO 


The bust of Hugéne Delacroix, the painter, by 
M. Dalou, was unveiled in the Luxembourg Gardens, 
at Paris, on Sunday. 


The Rev. Trevor Owen, Vicar of Trevor, is con- 
ducting a series of excavations at the Cistercian 
Abbey of Valle Crucis, near Llangollen. Whilst 
excavating along the north of the ruin, Mr. Owen 
has recovered the tombstone of a Knight Templar, 
beneath which were a few decayed bones. In 
completing the excavations along the west front of 
the abbey, the base of a spiral staircase was also 
discovered. Many pieces of molten lead, iron, 
charred wood, and stone have been discovered, 
demonsirating that the original abbey was destroyed 
by fire. 


The Birmingham City Council decided on Wed- 
nesday to consult Mr. James Mansergh, C.E., with 
reference to the desirability of seeking Parliamentary 
powers for an extension of the water supply. It 
happens that the firm of Lawson and Mansergh, of 
which he was a member, were associated with Sir 
Robert Rawlinson, C.B., in the inquiry he made in 
1871, under instructions from the town council, on 
the whole subject of the water supply of Birming- 
ham. Extensive alterations and additions have, it 
was also reported, been carried out at the Aston 
pumping-station at a cost of £5,009, under the 
direction of Mr. Gray, the water engineer to the 
corporation, 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Re W. L. Ketiaway.—Under the failure of 
William Lemon Kellaway, White Lion-street, and 
Penton-grove, Pentonville, builder and contractor, 
a statement of affairs has been furnished, showing 
total liabilities £32,944, of which £29,532 are fully 
secured, and £3,148 expected to rank, with assets 
estimated to realise £676, after providing for pre- 
ferential payments. The debtor commenced busi- 
ness in 1881 with about £500 capital, his contracts 
consisting principally of the erection of artisans’ 
dwellings. He attributes his failure to his inability 
to realise or obtain further advances on mortgage 
property in Duffering-street, St. Luke’s, and to 
losses on contracts.—The debtor has intimated that 
it is not his intention to make a proposal. 


———===- o¢—________ 


CHIPS. 


The widening of the quay at Weymouth, which 
has been in progress for the past two years, is now 
almost completed, and the plant and machinery 
are being removed. The contract has been carried 
out by Mr. Saunders. 


The town council of Halifax have invited com- 
petitive plans from architects practising in the 
borough for new baths to be erected on the Wood- 
side Hstate. 


Mr. H. H. H. Horsley, the oldest artist in the 
Midlands, died on Friday last at the age of 84. 
Mr. Horsley was the senior member of the Royal 
Birmingham Society of Artists, having been elected 
to that body in 1833, and having remained a 
member ever since. He practised his art—first as 
a portrait painter and later as a landscape painter 
—with much assiduity during the long period above 
mentioned, and it is a striking testimony to his 
vigour that the present exhibition of the Birming- 
ham Society of Artists contains some of his pictures. 


The organ in the parish church of Winchcombe, 
Which was built in 1782 and enlarged in 1844, has 
just been reconstructed and received further addi- 
tions, the present works having been carried out by 
Messrs. Bishop and Son, of Marylebone-road, N.W. 
Side-wings, matching the old work, have also been 
added to the case. The reopening took place on 
Wednesday week. 


The civil action for damages by Messrs. Monk and 
Newell, contractors, against the Corporation of 
Liverpool in connection with the Mersey aqueduct 
crossing, adds to the gravity of the position of the 
Vyrnwy scheme. The damages claimed amount to 
£28,000, and the case will probably be heard 
before Christmas in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
London. A counter-claim by the Corporation will 
probably be made, but it is stated that this does not 
nearly amount to the sum above named. 


Owing to the increase in the population of the 
parish of St. Botolph, Lincoln, an additional church 
is to be built. Plans have already been prepared 
by Mr. William Scorer, architect, of Lincoln, the 
church being designed to accommodate 487 wor- 
shippers. The cost is estimated at £2,876. 


The Bovril Company, Bath-street, City-road, 
were summoned to the Clerkenwell Police-court 
on Friday, for having caused a sky sign to be 
erected above their premises in such a manner as 
to be a source of danger to the public. Evidence 
was given that the letter B projected over the 
thoroughfare, and that the sign was 152ft. above 
the pavement. For the defence, Mr. George Sage, 
the constructor of the sign, said special precautions 
had been taken, and there was no danger. The 
magistrate imposed a fine of forty shillings. Notice 
of appeal was given. 


A new studio will be opened at King’s College 
on Monday next, the 13th inst., under the auspices 
of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters, for 
wood-carving classes. Particulars may be had of 
the clerk to the company, Carpenters’ Hall. 


On the opening day of Professor Banister 
Fletcher’s Classes in Architecture at King’s College, 
102 students attended—a gratifying commencement 
of the new courses. The third-year students do 
not commence work till to-day (Friday.) 


The necessary funds for purchasing the fields 
proposed to be added to Peckham Rye—£50,925, 
having been obtained, it is expected that the 
extension will be opened early next year by the 
County Council. A final £5,000 is, however, 
required to extinguish the leaseholds of certain 
houses that disfigure the ground, and the freeholds 
of which have been purchased. 


The soundings made by French engineers on this 
side the English Channel in connection with the 
proposed Channel Bridge are now completed. The 
results of the survey are reported to be less satis- 
factory than was hoped, the floor of the Channel 
between Folkestone and the Varne being somewhat 
unfavourable to the project. Another route is, 
therefore, comtemplated, probably between the 
nearest land points—namely, Cape Grisnez and 
Dover. 
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Our Office Gable, 


Mr. Atrrep Waternovse, R.A., in an article 
jointly contributed by him with Mr. H. Lawson, 
M.P., to the New Review on ‘‘ Street Improve- 
ments in London,’’ repeats his suggestion ad- 
vocating the creation of a council of taste 
nominated by the Government to look after 
new streets and buildings in the metropolis. 
He writes: ‘‘Such a council has been in exist- 
ence in Paris for upwards of two centuries, and 
has done its work effectively and at little cost to 
the public, which has thus had the advantage of 
the very best advice on matters of public taste 
from men whose fitness for the task, ability, 
character, and impartiality are unimpeachable, 
and who consider this office of the highest dis- 
tinction and honour. Such a tribunal might 
report its recommendations to the County Council 
or the Board of Works, and if the representa- 
tions were received with the attention they 
would deserve, they would not only save us from 
much annoyance and humiliation which, as a 
people of taste, we are now subjected to, but 
would conduce greatly by well-timed advice to 
the beauty and attraction of the metropolis.” 


“THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN 
Encuanp’’ is the title of a book about to be 
issued in six parts by Mr. B. T. Batsford, in 
illustration of a series of historic mansions and 
other buildings erected in this country between 
years 1560 and 1630, with descriptive letterpress 
notes by Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., assisted 
by Mr. W. Talbot Brown, A.R.I.B.A.. The pro- 
gramme includes Hardwick Hall, Hatfield ; 
Kirby, Blickling, Cobham, Burghley, and other 
large houses as well as less important ones, such 
as Ragdale, Humbleton, Condover, Brereton, 
Lilford, and others. The illustrations will be 
chiefly photo-lithographic or ‘ Lichtdruck’’ re- 
productions of photographs taken for the work 
under the direction of the authors, who have 
drawn besides some twenty plates of measured 
drawings, making in all about 124 plates for the 
entire book, Small sketches will be interspersed 
with the text. The first part is announced to 
appear this month. 


One of the features of Newcastle-on-Tyne is 
the absence of direct means of communication 
between the chief points in the city and the 
roundabout and inconvenient routes that have 
consequently to be traversed between the chief 
points. Mr. J. J. Lish, of that city, past-president 
of the Society of Architects, has devised a scheme 
of street improvement which appears to remedy 
this evil, and to provide excellent sites for 
business premises at an outlay not unreasonably 
great when the advantages to be secured thereby 
are considered. Mr. Lish’s scheme of improve- 
ment has as its leading feature an almost straight 
line of thoroughfare running east and west from 
Heaton to Elswick-road, with a branch off to 
Stanhope-street. He suggests as a site for the 
projected new Town-hall, a triangular central 
position facing the broad Haymarket, just where 
Percy-street and a proposed extension of Grange- 
street diverge from that leading thoroughfare, 
while behind it in Percy-street, and separated 
from the town hall by a short street, would be 
the new Assize Courts. Under an alternative 
scheme, the town hall is placed one block further 
south, facing Grey’s Monument in Blackett- 
street and Grainger-street; but if the suggested 
improvements were carried out, the Haymarket 
site would become the natural centre of the city, 
and therefore the preferable position for its 
municipal buildings. 

A committer of the town council of Birming- 
ham reported on Thursday to that body that they 
have expended the sum of £2,000 in commencing 
a collection of water-colour drawings in the be- 
lief that a nucleus will speedily be supplemented 
by gifts and bequests. The works purchased 
with this sum were:—A water.colour drawing, 
by Walter J. Langley, R.I., of ‘‘A Fisherman’s 
Widow’? ; ‘“‘A Cumberland Lake Scene,’’ by 
J. B. Pyne; a water-colour drawing, by J. 
Henry Henshall, Rk.W.S., ‘(In Wonderland”? ; 
a water-colour landscape drawing, by Thomas 
Collier, R.I.; and a water-colour drawing by 
R. P. Bonnington. They have also bought some 
examples of Indian textile fabrics, antique lace, 
and ironwork. The amount expended by the 
committee to date is £12,083 7s. 3d., making, 
with £2,500 appropriated to unexecuted commis- 
sions, a total of £14,583 7s. 3d., of which sum 


£6,448 5s. has been devoted to the purchase of | MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


paintings, and £8,135 2s. 3d. to industrial art. 


A spEcIAL committee of the Glasgow Town 
Council appointed to fill the vacancy caused by 
the recent death of Mr. John Carrick, the Glas- 
gow master of works, has recommended that the 
office be divided, and that Mr. John Whyte be 
appointed master of works, assessor to the Dean 
of Guild Court, and superintendent of streets 
and sewers, and that Mr. A. B. M‘Donald be 
appointed burgh surveyor and engineer, and 
head of the architectural department, both gen- 
tlemen having been for some time in the em- 
ployment of the corporation. All architectural 
work of an important character is to be in future 
given to outside architects. 


Tue death is announced, in his 88th year, of 
Mr. Henry Courtney Selous, for years an exhi- 
bitor at the Royal Academy. He was a student 
at the Academy School, gained the silver medal 
for drawing from life when very young, and 
painted and exhibited his first picture at the age 
of 14. Before he was 20 he took two gold and 
two silver medals from the Society of Arts, and 
was elected a member of the New York Academy. 
He was principal painter of Barker's, afterwards 
Burford’s, panoramas for 35 years, during which 
time he gained prizes in numerous competitions 
for original drawings. His best-known works 
were his two large pictures of Jerusalem, Ancient 
and Modern, and a painting of the opening of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, which is now in 
the South Kensington Museum. His fresco of 
Alfred the Great at the Law Institute in Chancery- 
lane has been described as the only modern 
example of genuine fresco. 


Tue annual meeting of the Association of 
Sanitary Inspectors of Great Britain was held 
on Saturday evening in Carpenters’ Hall, London 
Wall; Mr. Hugh Alexander (chairman of council) 
presiding. In the annual report a warm tribute 
was paid to the memory of the late Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.C.B., ex-president of the associa- 
tion. During the past session of Parliament, it 
was said, there had been a continued block of 
business, excluding measures of sanitary reform 
recognised as necessary to make sanitary inspec- 
tion more beneficial to the public health. The 
report called attention to the necessity for a 
statutory definition of the qualifications for 
sanitary inspectors, tenure of office, duties, and 
salaries, and declared that the conditions under 
which at present sanitary inspectors discharged 
their duties were inimical to the interests of 
public health. The report was adopted, and 
Mr. Alexander was re-elected chairman of the 
council. 


a 


A new board school in Ditchling-road, Brighton, 
erected at a cost of £13,250, was opened by the 
Mayor on Friday. 


The Great Hastern Railway Company have pre- 
sented the remains of the mansion of Sir Paul 
Pindar, which they are removing from Bishops- 
gate-street,-under their terminus-widening scheme, 
to the South Kensington Museum. 


The ceremony of laying the foundation stone 
of the new church of St. Augustine, Newland, 
Hull, was performed on Tuesday. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. Gilbert Scott for 
a building in the Late Flamboyant style, with nave, 
and a single aisle, a wide one on the north side, to 
be built of brick, with stone facings. The estimated 
cost is £3,900. 

Plans by Mr. Sydney Mitchell, of Edinburgh, 
for a nurses’ home to be added to the Royal 
Infirmary of that city have, after considerable 
discussion between the Infirmary Committee and 
the Dean of Guild Court, been finally approved. 
Objections were raised by the Court that the new 
pavilion would tend to shut in the air coming to the 
Infirmary, but it was pointed out that the accommo- 
dation was urgently needed, and that'as full provi- 
on, for air and ‘ventilation as possible has been 
made. 


The Devon and Cornwall Banking Co.’s new 
branch premises at Dawlish, erected by Messrs. H. 
Webber and Co., contractors, Paignton, after 
designs by Mr. G. 8S. Bridgman, M.S.A., Torquay 
and Paignton, were opened on Monday. The bank 
occupies the site of an old beach house adjoining 
Brookdale-terrace, and as the new premises were 
by arrangement set back about 8ft. from the line 
ot the old cottages at the bottom of Teignmouth- 
hill, the thoroughfare was opened up. The ele- 
vations are three stories high. The basement and 
ground floor front is of limestone, and the upper 
portion is of Chudleigh limestone, while the whole 
of the dressings and cornices are of Ham-hill 
stone, 


Fripay.—Architectural Association. Address by the 
President, Leonard Stokes. 7.30 p.m. 


CHIPS. 


At Stirling-road Wesleyan Chapel, Birmingham, 
on Tuesday, the new lecture-room, which has 
recently been erected from the designs of Mr. H. 
Harper, the architect of the adjoining chapel, was 
opened. The room is a structure of one story. 


The Works Committee of Hdinburgh Water 
Trust have unanimously agreed to appoint Mr. 
Mansergh, C.E., London, to act along with Messrs. 
Hill and Gale, engineers, in the remit recently made 
to them in reference to the question of procuring an 
additional water supply for the district. 


The Royal Manchester Theatre in Irlam-road, 
Bootle, near Liverpool, was opened on Monday 
night. The builders were Messrs. H., J., and C. 
Pennington, of Liverpool. 


The Lyceum in Bold-street, Liverpool, was re- 
opened on Thursday in last week, after extensive 
alterations and requirements, carried out by Messrs. 
Brown and Backhouse, from plans and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Robert Wylde, architect, of 
Lord-street, Liverpool. 


Holloway’s Ointment and Pills are never at 
fault in successfully disposing of skin diseases, scrofulous sores, and 
scorbutic affections. In all hereditary diseases these excellent reme- 
dies may be relied upon, and by their means the most delicate may 
become strong ; the foulest blood may gradually be changed into the 
purest fluid. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the 
greatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 
Orders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 25, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY ("30 
STRODE & CO, 42: Seat: Ne a? LONDON 


New Branch Showrooms:—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 


om these Quarries is known a3 
the ‘“‘ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline mature, and 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of th 


8 
same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 
plication to CHARLES 
London 


Prices, and every information given, on an 
TRASK and SONS, Derltiongs s epton Mallet, Somerset. 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street. Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability. 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


London Agent . ’ 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 
especially for Public Buildings with great wear. 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 


SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J. & A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, 


E.C. 


The most extensive Stock ofevery kind of 


Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 
Sp rg —_$<_— — 


TENDERS. 


+ Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender: it adds to the value of the information. 


Brruincuam.—For the building of a branch public 
library at Spring Hill, for the corporation : — 
Sapcote and Sons (accepted) £4,222 0 0 


Birmincuam,—For the building of the Bloomsbury 
branch public hbrary, for the corporation :— 
‘Webb and Son, Birmingham (accepted) £3,762 
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CONGREGATIONAL BUILDINGS. 


aS the highest function of the 
art of architecture is that concerned 
with the design of buildings intended for 
religious worship. At least, the most typical 
examples of the art are those connected 
with the temples of Paganism and of 
Christianity. The noblest art has been found 
associated with the temple and the sepulchral 
monument. Though in these days the profes- 
sion have to consider various forms of struc- 
ture for purposes that did not exist in the 
earlier ages, yet the requirements of buildings 
for public worship and preaching still call 
into exercise skill of no mean order, and lead 
to the erection of structures that display the 
more prominent and persuasive qualities of 
art. An architect well equipped for his pro- 
fession cannot now be content to know 
the history and growth of church-build- 
ing in England, or how to satisfy the 
requirements of the opposite schools of 
thought in the Anglican church, congrega- 
tions that prefer a traditional ritual or one of 
primitive simplicity; but he must be pre- 
pared to solve the more difficult problem of 
arranging buildings to suit various Noncon- 
formist sects, in which a large congregation 
can be seated within hearing and sight of 
the preacher. Between these two modes of 
design a very essential difference is implied 
im mind and feeling. The traditional type, 
with its historic growth of forms, appeals to 
one class of architectural minds ; the other is 
a problem for which precedents are few, 
hence it is more difficult and is only 
mastered by those who can resolutely set 
aside all previously conceived ideas. ‘With 
the one the doctrinal idea of a building 
in which the Sacrament is prominent, in- 
volves the basilican type of church haying 
a chancel or apse of large size to which 
everything else is subordinate: one that 
lends itself to picturesque arrangements, but 
is equally unsuited for a congregation whose 
miin object is to hear a preacher and to 
oartake in congregational Singing, This 
insuitability of the older type is seen more 
sonspicuously in many of our cathedral 
shurches, where a second pulpit is often set 
ip westward of the choir-screen for the 
etter hearing of large congregations which 
1ow frequent them. Tho long church with 
ts triple division into ayenues was the 
1atural outcome of a liturgy in which pro- 
essions form an important part of the 
ervice as in the Roman and Anglo-Catholic 
‘ituals ; it is, indeed, this point of length, 
ompared with breadth, which differentiates 
he two types of building. The distinction 
las at last been recognised, after a long 
veriod during which many Nonconformist 
muildings were erected to imitate the older 
hhurch plan. Architects aro now grasping 
he problem of how best to provide 
or large congregations in restricted areas. 
onsiderable advances haye been made of 
ecent years; but there is still much 
com for improvement, especially in the 
Arection of arehitecturalising the interior. 
‘hough ingenious plans have been adopted, 
ob many architects have succeeded in glying 
em an external form. Amongst those who 
‘ave laboured most successfully in giving a 
haracter to the architecture, we must men- 
on Mr, Jas, Cubitt, whose able work on 
Churches for Congregations ” is well known 
»many of our readers. Sinee the publica- 
on of this work many very clever buildings 
ave been erected, based on the Greek cross 
id the central-hall principles. The square 


and octagon forms combined have furnished 
some of the more important of these plans. 
Of the latter class are the polygonal churches 
and baptisteries, as those of St. Vitale, 
Ravenna, and St. Lorenzo, Milan—the former 
remarkable for the manner in which an 
octagon arcade is domed oyer with a sur- 
rounding aisle. 

The plan of the congregational type of 
building has generally been a rectangle, 
with a recess at one end for the platform. 
Sometimes we see it broken by slight tran- 
septs, more for the sake of appearance, and 
often we find a tower added as a porch to the 
west end or on one side. The architects have 
sought refuge in imitation of the traditional 
church for external appearance, while con- 
tenting themselyes with various expedients 
internally to assist the acoustics and to reduce 
the space occupied by pillars and arcades to the 
minimum. The endeavour has been to give 
an external church-like effect, while bring- 
ing the interior to the condition of a large 
preaching hall unimpeded by columns. This 
compromise, we know, is beset by difficulties ; 
it has never been satisfactorily solved, for the 
sufficient reason that the avenue or arcaded 
church was the outgrowth of a plan arranged 
fora special purpose, and to makeit perfect the 
arcade should be prominent and pronounced. 
On this rock early Nonconformist archi- 
tects came to grief. Trying to ayoid the 
arcade and its piers, the whole design 
became a subterfuge—a subversion of the 
original idea. Our readers know the various 
attempts made to retain the arcade, while 
endeayouring to reduce its substance to a 
mininum. Two ideas presented themselves, 
and these have been worked upon ever since : 
the first is to substitute iron for the stone 
pillar, the second to reduce the number of 
arches or bays. ‘The result of this attenua- 
tion was to rob the interior of all character 
and meaning, and to produce a feeble and 
meagre imitation. The equal-armed cross 
has been tried with better success. The 
pillar difficulty was wholly or partly met; the 
transepts being short, have two roofs inter- 
secting in the centre, the latter sometimes 
carried up as a dome or lantern. This plan 
enables the pulpit to command the whole con- 
gregation, especially if it is brought into 
the church in a line with two of the opposite 
transepts. Or a plain, square building 
haying four piers within forming a cruciform 
arrangement of roof, gives a large unim- 
peded area, as the four corners taken out of 
the Greek cross plan are, in this plan, thrown 
into the church, a principle on which we 
haye a few yery ingenious and highly- 
effective interiors by Wren, notably in some 
City churches. St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook, 
shows a rectangle of about 3 to 2, sub- 
divided by columns carrying oyer half the 
area a dome with clerestory, a celebrated 
instance of roofing over a large area archi- 
tecturally ; though, curiously, it has been 
very little taken advantage of by architects 
who desirea large area. The Temple Church 
is a 13th-century example of a circular naye 
attached to a rectangular choir ; the acoustical 
properties are excellent. One of the first 
experiments made in this direction in the 
construction of a church was at Harlesden in 
1887. Mr. E, J. Tarver designed a church 
in which a large octagon, joined to a short 
rectangle at the west end, formed the plan. 
The octagonal part, which was covered in 
by intersecting roofs, forming internally an 
octagonal lantern with fléche over, was 
about 60ft. in diameter, and a small recess 
was made for the altar at the east end. The 
junction of octagon with a rectangle divided 
into naye and side aisles was not, however, 
a very happy expedient. The seats were 
arranged over the entire area of the octagon 
or in straight blocks. A more successful 
attempt was made at the Union Chapel, Is- 
lington, in which a square is converted into 
an octagon by four isolated piers arcaded 
aboye, the four other piers being engaged to 


the walls of recesses. The piers only obstruct 
about six sittings out of the whole 1,600. A 
lofty lantern roof, ingeniously contrived by 
the architect, Mr. Jas. Cubitt, crowns the 
octagonal area, the side aisles outside the 
octagon being roofed up to the octagonal 
arcading which carries the lantern. A view 
of this chapel we published on March 29th, 
1878. The particular point of this design is that 
it is an attempt to produce an architectural 
treatment of a galleried central hall for preach- 
ing. Another well-known exampleof the octa- 
gonal plan is that of Christ Church, in the 
Westminster Bridge-road, designed for a 
large congregation under Mr. Newman Hall. 
Other instances of congregational churches 
planned on the central-hall principle, may be 
cited to show what has been done towards 
the solution of the problem. ‘They all 
present us with a more rational basis for 
congregational worship than. the ‘‘ avenue” 
plan, while acoustically those we have men- 
tioned have been found to give good results. 
The recent competitiou for the Whitefield 
Memorial Chapel, noticed by us last week, 
afforded architects another opportunity of 
displaying their invention in buildings of 
this character. We might haye expected a 
distinct development of the problem, though 
only two of the designs indicate any satis- 
factory attempt to render a large congre- 
gational area architectural. It is singular 
to remark, as showing the still un- 
certain state of the architectural mind on 
the subject, and the tentative efforts made, 
that the larger number of competitors adopt 
the rectangle with the old arrangement of 
side aisles and recesses as in the case of the 
selected design. Other designs show the 
rectangle placed transyersely to the axis of 
the platform, with seats semicircularly 
disposed round it—a plan well suited for a 
lecture theatre for a hospital, but not cer- 
tainly one that can lend itself to any archi- 
tectural effect either externally or internally. 
These very opposite principles of planning 
conclusively indicate the absence of any 
argeement as to the conditions of congrega- 
tional church planning, and show that archi- 
tects have still very imperfect ideas of 
acoustical arrangements. To instance the 
question of seating: the selected plan has 
the blocks of seats planned in straight rect- 
angular lines, with three parallel passages 
on the old system; others have made the 
centre passages radiate towards the pulpit, 
with the seats as tangents to the radii 
of sight; a third class show the seats ar- 
ranged in ares of circles struck from the 
platform as a focus, and this arrangement 
has been adopted by those who have taken 
the lecture-theatre type. No doubt there is 
a scientific fitness in the circular seating 
plan, as the waves of sound are propagated 
in circles; but it does not follow that the 
circular arrangement is therefore better to 
assist the hearing, while on architectural 
grounds the rectilinear plan, as that first 
mentioned, is more in keeping with struc- 
tural lines, and of course is less costly in 
construction. The question of the position 
of platform and pulpit is another point 
about which architects have very conflicting 
views. In some places we find the pulpit 
placed against a flat wall or in a recess; 
while in others it is advanced into the body 
of the church. To give an initial force to 
the yoice and to confine it within a small 
space at first has led theorists to suggest a 
trumpet-shaped section to the building, 
which is contrary to the position assigned in 
the latter. Under a lofty roof, assistance is 
required by the aid of a sounding-board to 
prevent a too rapid transmission vertically of 
the waves of sound. 

The gallery has always been the bugbear of 
the church architect. In some of the Rhenish 
churches the gallery has been treated ina 
sensible structural manner, and made to 
form a part of the fabric. At the fine church 
of St. Augustine, Kilburn, following these 
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models, it is formed in the thickness of the 
wall or arranged between internal buttresses, 
which are pierced by arches to form, below 
an aisle and above a gallery. Why should 
the Nonconformist architect restrict himself 
to that very miserable and intensely ugly 
arrangement of a sloping platform of seats 
resting on a few niggardly posts of iron? 
Why should he still desire the circular gallery 
front at the end opposite the pulpit, which 
looks to rest on nothing ? These are questions 
which, however difficult they appear, owing 
to the necessity of gallery accommodation 
in town churches, are worthy of more 
attention and study. Of course, the main 
difficulty is the column obstacle again. 
A great deal can be accomplished by placing 
the galleries in recesses or transepts outside 
the central hall, or continuing them upwards 
to carry a clerestory. The arcade and 
clerestory are features that cannot be alto- 
gether ignored eyen on this system if an 
architectural interior is to be attained. In 
the beautiful little church given by Agin- 
court of Sta. Fosca, Torcello, we have a 
germ of what a congregational building may 
be where a dome springs from eight columns 
placed within a broken square with recesses 


on each side. 
——_—__—_§_ =e 


PROPORTION. 


TS whole secret of design in architecture 
may be summed up in the terms Pro- 
portion and Expression, for the differences 
which mark off one style from another are 
those mainly derived from the form and pro- 
portion of the openings. Professor Banister 
Fletcher, in his opening address to students 
of architecture at King’s College, very 
. appropriately alluded to the subject of pro- 
portion, which he illustrated by taking the 
openings of Somerset House, and by show- 
ing by model the effect of first a doorway of 
half its width in height, next making ita 
square opening, then adding one third of the 
width to the height, and, lastly, making the 
height twice the width (see diagram, p. 498, 
ante). Though the low opening may be 
really high enough for a doorway, the 
mind naturally reverting to the human 
figure as a standard of proportion, or to 
the ‘‘fitness” of things, at once condemns 
the proportion as}bad for a doorway. We 
sometimes, it is true, see wide entrances to 
the pits of theatres, drill halls, and ware- 
houses; but they invariably look out of 
proportion—that is, they appear awkward 
and offensive to our sense of fitness. Even 
in Some Queen Anne houses we have seen 
doors of about a square, which looks con- 
trary to our standard, because we naturally 
recall to the mind the human proportions ; 
though, asa matter of actual use, the wide 
opening may be an advantage in getting in 
or out large pieces offurniture. The manner 
of teaching proportion which the Professor 
‘adopted has the merit of ocularly demon- 
strating one of the essential principles ofdesign, 
for there are many people who imagine that 
a few inches more or less in the width of a 
door or window make no difference whatever. 
‘The same disregard, or ignorance, of a 
pleasing proportion is seen in the planning 
sor selection of rooms, as if it made no dif- 
ference whether the room was square or ob- 
long, and that furniture of a certain size and 
«shape could be made to look equally as well in 
@ square as an oblongroom. ‘The window, 
like the door, has its own pleasing propor- 
tion. We can widen a window, as Professor 
Banister Fletcher says, but we can easily 
spoil it by the operation, unless we take 
care to preserve the unit of proportion by 
sub-diyiding the width by mullions, as in a 
Gothic window, or by bringing the eye todwell 
on the proportion of one of the panes. But 
it is absolutely essential to preserve some 
unit or individual part in a wide window, or 
it would be quite as offensive as a wide door- 
way. 


The lesson of proportion need not stop 
at windows and doorways: it can be applied 
not merely to plans of apartments and their 
heights, but to the art of composition itself. 
For example, Professor Fletcher might have 
shown that into his first illustration of break- 
ing up a plain building front into parts, pro- 
portion enters. If, for example, wetakea long, 
straight facade perfectly flat of blank wall, or 
with windows in it, equally distributed, we 
may have a proportion that offends by its 
length and monotony. But break it up by 
projecting or recessing certain parts, say the 
two extreme ends and a wide centre, and the 
proportion of the whole is greatly improved, 
for although not an inch of height has been 
added, the eye is arrested by the three 
individual parts into which the whole facade 
has been divided, and the extreme length, 
being broken by oblongs of the contrary 
direction, is rendered less fatiguing to 
the eye. By further dividing, or by 
making vertical lines, the proportions may 
be still more altered. Tho effect is mainly 
due to the fact that the eye attends to the 
smaller individual parts instead of to the 
whole. To take a concrete case, a continuous 
barrack front looks much longer than an 
equal length of houses forming a street of 
the same height, because each separate 
house, being an upright oblong, arrests the 
eye, and the number of stories forms a scale 
to its real height. In design, then, the 
value of proportion is in composing the in- 
dividual parts or subdivisions by giving 
them the proper ratio of height to width, 
and so drawing the eye from the proportion of 
the whole mass to that of the individual parts. 
What better illustration of this can be found 
than in towers? We constantly hear people 
talk of the proportion: it is either said to be 
squat or too tall, referring unconsciously to 
a standard in their mind’s eye, from 
which they cannot get away. ‘Thus, for 
example, St. Paul’s dome would look 
very squat after gazing at a tower and 
spire like that of Salisbury, and many 
towers would look too short after seeing the 
Boston example. The proper proportion 
of any particular tower can only be judged 
by the individual parts or stories of which it 
is composed. It may look exceedingly tall and 
disproportioned if the belfry windows are 
small, and a mere repetition in every stage, 
but by subdividing the height into stories of 
unequal height, and by making the openings 
narrow and small here, and large there, the 
proportions will be pronounced excellent. 
Therefore propertion is not a matter of mass 
only, though of course we have to see our 
buildings through dense fogs sometimes, 
when they ought to look pleasing, but is 
chiefly to be studied in the smaller parts of 
a design. Bad proportion in a window, a 
door, or a fireplace, will always be an eye- 
gore in a room, howeyer well proportioned it 
may be; the same want of pleasing ratio will 
spoil a wall-paper, the panelling of a door 
or dado, or any ornament, though the 
eye in the latter cases would have 
to be more educated. The ordinary sense of 
fitness in proportion is, however, pretty 
general; and, roughly speaking, we may 
say, that it exists among people almost as 
strongly as the sense of harmony or music. 
As a discordant note jars on the faculty of 
hearing so we find a glaring disproportion, 
or want of fitness, produces an unpleasant 
sensation on the mind. 

Proportion is, however, not confined to 
ratios and dimensions; we experience its 
influence in the right proportion of mass 
to detail, of plainness to ornament, and 
these are quite as necessary to learn by 
those who are studying artistic kinds of ex- 
pression. The value of models or illustra- 
tions in the designs of carpets, wall-papers, 
decoration applied to furniture and metal- 
work is apparent. We often see patterns 
offensively obtrusive and distractive, owing 
to the want of quiet surfaces or a due inter- 


mixture of ground and pattern; furni- 
ture full of unrestful twists and turns, 
and carvings which distract rather than 
please; because the artist has not 
realised a sense of proportion between 
the plain parts and the ornament. These 
are things that can be taught by showing 
how much ornament can be placed on each 
part without overloading it, what surfaces or 
members should be plain, and which may be 
enriched. The whole question of ornament 
is one of “more or less.” The amount of 
ornament on a surface must indeed be in 
inverse ratio to the height of relief. Thus 
every square quarter-inch on a Benares brass 
bowl may be occupied with incised orna- 
ment without offence to the eye, for the 
lines are narrow and the relief exceedingly 
low ; but in repoussé work of massive relief 
in the same metal, anything beyond a simple 
device broadly treated is felt instinctively to 
be intolerably coarse. To teach applied design 
on rational principles, the student is in 
need not merely of examples in the art he 
is studying, but of demonstrations or models 
that will show him the most agreeable com- 
binations. He should not be taught to copy 
furniture and decoration of various masters 
and styles, but be taught to realise for 
himself the due proportion between structure 
and forms of the plainest and most direct 
kind and the ornament that should accom- 
pany them. It is in these more extended 
ways we may learn the yalue of proportion 
in the arts of design, and not merely in 
regard to the heights and widths of openings, 
the proportions of columns and entablatures, 
and of apartments, which appear to be the 
only kinds of proportions that are recognised 
by the Classic revivalists. . 


STREET BRIDGES. 


Ee continual blocks that take place 
daily in our Metropolitan streets, partly 
owing to the relaying of roadways, and 
partly to the ever-increasing demands of 
public traffic, should compel our two leading 
authorities to devise a scheme for diminishing 
the delay and inconvenience caused thereby. 
In addition to road repairs, which are con- 
stant and necessary at one part or another of 
a busy thoroughfare, there is a further daily 
cause of block in proximity to the theatres 
and places of public entertainment. The 
Strand, for example, during certain hours of 
the day and night, is crowded to a dangerous 
degree by the vehicles which put down and 
take up the frequenters of these places 
of public resort. Sometimes the cabs 
and private carriages occupy a considerable 
space of the roadway, to the stoppage 
of ordinary traffic, both pedestrian and 
vehicular. “A block of traffic, from what- 
ever cause, is intensified by the difficulty 
experienced in crossing the road near the 
congestion. The payements get crowded by 
persons who wish to cross, but find no 
opportunity of doing so, and the result 1s 
aggravated to an extent that calls for some 
immediate remedy. The Commissioners of 
Sewers have done something towards im- 
proving the City; but more might be done. 
We remember a suggestion was made t0 
relieve the crowding near the Bank and 
Mansion House by forming subways between 
these points and the Royal Exchange. Why 
cannot this idea be utilised not merely there, 
but in other parts of the City, at the cross- 
ing of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, Cheapside, 
and Newgate-street, of Victoria and Cannor 
streets, at the very crowded junction al 
King William-street, Cannon-street, am 
Gracechurch-street ? No doubt in man) 
of these places subways could not | 

formed without interfering with sewers 
water and gas mains; but short lifts t¢ 
subways passing below these substructures 
might be constructed. . But why have no 
overhead crossings been attempted, whi 

would be comparatively simple and inex 
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pensive? These footway bridges could be 
constructed of light iron trussing, crossing 
at right angles to each road. At the junction 
in King William-street one bridge west of 
the Monument, crossing from the south side 
of Cannon-street to the angle of the block of 
houses, and thence across King William- 
street, would be sufficient. At the Banka 
triangular or circular structure above the 
traffic, with stairs to each of the main streets 
which radiate from this point, might be 
formed. At Ludgate-hill a light footbridge 
is urgently needed, which could be placed 
next the railway viaduct. In addition to 
footbridges at main junctions, facilities for 
crossing ought to be provided at several 
points, as those opposite public buildings, 
so as to enable pedestrians to cross over. 
Charing Cross and the Strand are equally in 
need of these facilities. Ofcourse, the prin- 
cipal difficulty is in providing for the 
approaches and stairs on either side, owing 

the narrow-paved footways. For this 
puipose it might be necessary to acquire 
property and set back the house-fronts at 
the ends of the foot-bridge. The means of 
accomplishment are, however, small, com- 
pared with the advantages that would be 
isured in rendering our streets less crowded 
and more safe. Nor would it be difficult to 
obtain designs for structures of a kind that 
would be unobjectionable from an artistic 
point of view. We should have something 
better than the lattice girder foot-bridge of 
the railway station connecting opposite plat- 
forms. The chief danger to avert is the con- 
stantly recurring blocks on footways of 
streets crowded by vehicles. Timid ladies 
and children would prefer ascending a flight 
of steps to the risk of crossing, especially if 
pier were ina h The principal remedy 
1s to prevent those temporary blocks which 


take place all day long in crowded thorough-| and other fragments. 
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fares, and for those who make the blocks— 
people who hesitate to cross the road of 
thoroughfares like Cheapside and the Strand 
—the plan suggested would afford a great 
relief. 

Oe 


ST. WOOLOS CHURCH, NEWPORT. 


oe parish church of St. Woolos, Newport, 

Mon., is regarded as the most ancient and 
interesting of any in the district. It is finely 
situated on the summit of Stow Hill, being 
itself a landmark, and commanding a most 
extensive view of the surrounding country and 
Bristol Channel. The tower is attributed to 


Jasper Tudor, Duke of Bedford, who also built 
the great tower of Llandaff Cathedral, which goes 
by his name. There is an exceedingly perfect 
Norman nave and fine archway between this and 
the chapel. Some interesting old effigies remain, 
The church was restored 
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in 1855; but the detail is not of the best type, 
being hard and mechanical in feeling. Previous 
to this, many interesting features must have dis- 
appeared from time to time; but the church has 
fortunately escaped stucco. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—XVI. 


By Banister Fiercuer, Jun., A.R.I.B.A. 


[ 


THE BOLIVIA. PAVILION 


situated on the Champ de Mars next to that 
of Venezuela. The architect is M. Fonquian, 


and he having only a limited sum at his disposal, 


had to be content with a wooden framework 
covered with plaster of Paris and painted ex- 
ternally in bands of chocolate and white. 

The architecture itself partakes after the 
modern Bolivian architecture (No. 77 from Engi- 
neering). The Pavilion is entered by eight quarter- 
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circular steps leading to a central porch covered 
with three small domes supported by twisted 
From this porch the central space 


columns. 
under the dome is reached. 
in diameter.) 


- Chili Javilion 
' Delails faten fiom Lalcon 


(The dome is 40ft. 
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this space and at the junction of these aisles is a 
tower at each corner. Under the tower in the 
left-hand corner on entering is the staircase 
leading to first floor galleries. Opposite the 
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mtrance is a large room, in which are exposed 
specimens from silver mines, and further on the 


aght and left are two more rooms used for tower, is by M. Chedaim, a French architect (No, | it 


An aisle 11ft. wide runs round 
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as a silver mine with silver ore. 


drawings of it from the architect, 


— Pavillon de la République de l'Equateur. 


construction shown inside, the walls being entirely 
hung with canvas, mostly yellow. 

The hall is lighted by large semicircular- 
headed windows branching out from the dome 
itself, and there are also small circular windows 
in the dome itself. 


The dome itself is covered with felt. There is 


no ironwork used in the construction of this 
building. 
THE PAVILION OF ECUADOR, 


At the foot of the southern pier of the Hiffel 


exhibits, between which there is an exit fitted up 


The wooden framework is very ingeniously 
fitted together, but I was unable to get any 
There is no 
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78, from Le Génie Civil), and is the repreduction 
of one of the temples which the Incas dedicated 
tothe sun. It is not a reproduction of any par- 
ticular building, and has been compiled from 
different archeological books on the subject. The 
sculptures have been copied from the Trocadero 
Museum. 


THE CHILI PAVILION. 


The Pavilion of Chili—the architect is M. Picq 
(No. 79, from Le Génie Civil)—occupies a space 
of about 82ft. x 65ft. 6in. 

Before describing the building I propose giving 
roughly the particulars of the competition as an 
example of the manner in which designs were 
obtained for some of the buildings. 


1.—Five weeks were allowed to send in designs. 

2.—The building to be entirely original and 
founded on no style. 

3.—The building to have two floors, with a 
central space open from bottom to top for light. 

4.—To have an iron framework with terra- 
cotta, &c., filling in, the whole to be easily taken 
down and rebuilt in Chili. 

5.—The building, having to be erected in Chili, 
had to be built to resist earthquakes. 

6.—The cost was not to exceed £5,600, includ- 
ing erection, taking to pieces, removing and 
erecting in Chili, and remaking up the ground on 
which it stood in the exhibition, lent by the 
administration. 

By reference to the two plates it will be seen 


to some extent how far this has been accomplished. 
The plan is very much like that of the Bolivian 
pavilion. 

The building has a central dome, and around 
, in the four angles formed by the inter- 
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section of the aisles, four smaller ones; these five 
domes are covered with glass, and are surrounded 
by the ornamental caps placed on the top of the 
piers surrounding them. These piers are built 
with a framework of iron, and filled in with terra- 
cotta panels, the terra-cotta being arranged in 
patterns of different colours, which is very effec- 
tive (see below). 

The entrance leads direct into the aisles sur- 
rounding the centralspace. There are balconies 
(No. 82) on all sides at the first floor-level; on 
two of the sides these are held up by light iron 
cantilevers on the side of the entrance, and at the 
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back the balconies are supported Letween the 
projecting piers. 

The balconies are all in communication with the 
first-floor galleries. 


Besides the ironwork which has been used as a 
decorative material, in the caps for instance, the 
materials principally used are terracotta, com- 
pressed concrete, bricks, tiles, squares of plaster 
Paris, ‘‘staff’’ for the moulded parts and wood, 
the latter material only being used, however, for 
flooring and the treads to the stairs. 


The materials are in panels (see No. 80), so as 
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to allow of their being easily taken down and 
removed to Chili. 

The walls throughout are hollow, No. 81 
having two faces of terracotta, which equalises the 
temperature in the building, and will therefore be 
distinctly useful in Chili. 

I think that this pavilion shows in one of the 
best ways the application of ironwork and terra- 
cotta to architectural work. The ironwork in- 
ternally is painted two shades of blue-grey, and 
the ceiling to the galleries are formed in light 
T irons and ‘‘staff’’ panels of good design. 

The small angle domes, constructed externally 
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of coloured glass, have an inner dome constructed 
of T irons, painted grey-blue, and with plaster of 


Paris panels. 


The staircase to first floor has wooden treads on 
iron strings and balusters (No. 83). 
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' The terracotta panels are coloured, browns 
and reds entering largely into the exterior 
decoration. 

( LE PALAIS DES ENFANTS. 


To the west of the Chili pavilion comes the 
Palais des Enfants. It is constructed in wood 
and plaster. There is nothing pleasing about it. 
At its four angles are four grotesque looking 
towers. It is appropriate in one sense, in that 
it looks like a gigantic doll’s house. 


THE NICARAGUA PAVILION 


Is another exception to the list of iron build- 
ings. The architect is M. Stephen Sauvestre, 
who was also the architect to the decorations and 
constructions on the different stages of the 
Hiffel tower. 

It is 65ft. x 32ft. Gin., and is composed ofa 
large central hall, and one on each side, which 
are covered with roofs of ogee form, and these are 
covered with tiles and bands of enamelled red 
tiles. ; 

THE COSTA RICA PAVILION 


fs a small building two stories in height, and 
having a central glass dome. It is composed of 
iron pilasters, which form the framing and filling- 
in of plaster. The ironwork is painted grey, and 
the plaster in between is painted a lighter grey, 
which gives it a light and graceful effect. The 
horizontal architraves, &c., are in ironwork. 


ere 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ipswich, Past and Present.—This series of 
illustrations in platinotype of the chief build- 
ings and natural scenery of Ipswich, pub- 
lished by Mr. 'W. Vick, of that town, is ap- 
proaching completion. Parts 21 and 22, now 
before us, are fully equal in interest to the earlier 
issues, and include views of Holywells Mansion, 
the seat of the Cobbold family; the old ducking 
chair and stocks; an Italian figure that has done 
duty successively as Justice on the market cross 
and as Ceres on the Corn Exchange, and is now 
preserved in the local museum ; Stoke Bridge, an 
iron structure of 1819, and the mills and maltings 
on either side; the White Hart Inn, a pictur- 
esque plaster and timber building surrounding a 
courtyard, removed in modern street improve- 
ments; and the High School for Girls, a Palladian 
edifice, decorated with good Ionic columns, built 
in 1809 as Assembly Rooms, and used from 1859- 
1878 as a School of Art. Two more numbers 
will complete Mr. Vick’s work, which will ins 
crease in value as time goes on. 
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INLET SAFETY GAS REGULATOR. 


dpe is a simple but useful invention by 
Messrs. Slatter and Watkins, enabling the 
head of a house or large establishment to check 


and regulate the inlet of gas from the main be- 
fore it enters the meter, and to prevent anyone 
turning on the gas fuller than necessary for the 
sufficient illumination of the building. This is 
done by means of a stud on the ordinary regula- 
tor wheel, which enters a slot on a spur wheel, 
which is called the ‘‘stop wheel.’? The shaded 
hand on the dial, shown in the cut, marks at 
what point the supply is to be checked; when 
the shaded hand is at that point the gas inlet 
cannot be turned on further than will bring the 
black indicator hand level with the ‘‘ stop’’ hand. 
The stop action is worked by the rack wheel on 
the left below the dial, the dial-hand indicating 
the result of the movement. The door can, of 
course, be kept locked after setting the regulator, 
so as to prevent its being interfered with. 
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ONE-MAN EXHIBITION OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 


HIS week, at the Camera Club, in Bedford- 
street, W.C., an exhibition of very fine 
photographs has been opened by this society, 
showing a series by Mr. Lyd Sawyer, whose 
work has often been noticed in these pages. His 
views on the Tyne round Neweastle, giving 
studies of old shipping and boats, or such subjects 
as ‘The Fish Quay, North Shields,’’ best illus- 
trate this artist’s tastes and his successes. The 
view over the city of Durham above the mists we 
have already drawn attention to at the gathering 
in Pall Mall. We admire his photographs taken 
in the Castle Garth, Newcastle, very much. 
Their depth of tone and sympathetic handling 
well accord with the picturesque irregularity 
of these tumble - down old thoroughfares. 
‘‘ Waiting for the Boats’? makes a good figure 
group; but his set-figure studies, such as 
** Love’s Young Dream,’’ are apt to be common- 
place. ‘‘The Place Verte, Antwerp,’’ and other 
Belgian pictures are admirable, and the collection 
on the whole is decidedly clever. 


The death occurred on Friday of Mr. William 
Gibson, of the firm of Messrs. Chesshire, Gibson, 
Son, and Fowler, auctioneers and surveyors, of 
New-street, Birmingham. Mr. Gibson was one of 
the best-known men in his profession in the Mid- 
lands. He was articled to the firm of John 
Chesshire and Son. In 1851 he became a partner 
in the firm, in connection with which he acted as 
surveyor to the Colmore and Gillott estates, and 
was probably concerned in the transfer of a larger 
amount of valuable property in Birmingham than 
any other person. He was sixty-eight years of age. 


A fortnight since the foundation stone was 
laid of the chapel at St. George’s school, St. 
Alban’s. Since the school was erected four years 
ago, there has been an effort on foot to obtain 
sufficient funds for the erection of a chapel, esti- 
mated to cost about £1,400. The architects are 
Messrs. Whitfield and Thomas, Cockspur-street, 
W., and the builder is Mr. Wade, of St. Neots, 
whose contract amounts to £1,387. The chapel, 
which will be Perpendicular in style, of brick with 
stone dressings, will be 60ft. by 23ft. It is intended 
to accommodate 150 persons. The altar will be 
raised seven stéps above the nave. It is proposed 
to connect the chapel with the school by a cloister. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Braprorp HisroricAL AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Socrrery.—The annual meeting of the above 
society was held at the Alexandra Hotel, Horton- 
road, Bradford, Yorks, on Monday evening. 
After the tea, the president of the society, 
Mr. T. T. Empeall, occupied the chair, and 
called upon the hon. secretary, Mr, J. A. Clap- 
ham, to read the annual report. The society 
now numbers 224 members, and has a balance to 
its credit of £62 3s., besides copies of the 
‘Bradford Antiquary’’ to the value of £207. 
Many valuable papers were given during the 
winter session, and the excursions during the 
summer- had been much enjoyed. The report 
and balance sheet were adopted, thanks given to 
the retiring officers and council, those who had 
contributed papers, and to the Press for their 
accounts of the proceedings of the society, in 
which Messrs. John Lister, M.A., Wm. 
Thackray, Robt. Denly, Thos. Lord, Percival 
Ross, Wm. Suddards, and others took part. 


SHEFFIELD SocreTy or ARCHITECTS AND SuR- 
vEyors.—The opening meeting of the coming 
session of the above society was held at the 
Montgomery Hall on Tuesday night, and there 
was a large attendance of members. Mr. F. 
Fowler, the President, in his address congratu- 
lated the members on keeping up their numbers, 
and on the fact that the society had a good balance 
to its credit. The main object of their society 
was to look after the interests of their profession 
and to stand by one another. He trusted they 
would all continue to take an interest in the well- 
being of the society, and do their best to enlarge 
its sphere of usefulness. A pleasant social even- 
ing was spent, and the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the president. 
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CHIPS. 


The new tower just added to Lymm parish 
church, Cheshire, was dedicated by the Bishop of 
Chester on Tuesday week. It is 100ft. in height, 
Perpendicular in style, and has cost £4,500. 


Dr. Freshfield has just presented to the borough 
of Winchelsea the old town-hall, which passed out 
of the possession of the inhabitants many years 
ago. It is proposed to utilise the building for 
public purposes. 


Messrs. Peter Spence and Sons, of the Manchester 
Alum Works, commenced on Tuesday their purifi- 
cation for a few days of the whole of the Salford 
sewage, which amounts to about ten million 
gallons per day, at the Corporation sewage works, 
Weaste. 


The governors of the North Wales Asylum decided 
on Friday to institute a competition for plans for 
the enlargement of that building; a premium of 
£100 to be offered, and an architect to be appointed 
as assessor in the competition. 


The first sod of the Hast-End Industrial Exhi- 
bition, to be opened at Glasgow next year, was cut 
on Saturday by the Lord Provost. A guarantee 
fund of £11,000 has been subscribed for the exhi- 
bition, which will be held in the Dennistoun dis- 
trict. Mr. D. V. Wyllie, of Glasgow, is the 
architect of the buildings, which will cover 6,500 
square yards, in addition to some existing Refor- 
matory premises, which will also be utilised. 


On Wednesday week the opening of Gledholt 
Wesleyan Chapel, Huddersfield, took place. The 
new chapel is from the designs of Messrs. John Kirk 
and Sons, Huddersfield and Dewsbury, and has 
been erected at the corner of Blacker-roid and 
New Hey-road. There is accommodation for 700 
seat-holders on the ground floor and in the gallery. 
The style is Free Renaissance. An organ has been 
provided by Messrs. P. Conacher and Sons, Hud- 
dersfield. The total cost of the contracts, exclusive 
of the organ, is about £6,000. 


St. Paul’s Mission Room in Edward-street, 
Burton-on-Trent, a gift by Lord Burton, will be 
opened by the Bishop of Lichfield in a few weeks. 
The building is of red brick, with white bands ex- 
ternally, and stone facings, and the front hasa 
gable, on which stands a plain cross. The main 
room is 59ft. by 27ft., 17ft. high, and thre are also 
two class-rooms. The cost has been £9)), and the 
work has been carried out by Mr. G. Hodges, 
builder, from plans prepared by Lord Burton’s 
local architect, Mr. Reginald Churchill. His lord- 
ship and his father have erected in the parish the 
cathedral-looking church dedicated to St. Paul, 
a large brick edifice dedicated to St. Margaret, 
together with schoolrooms connected therewith ; 
a vicarage for St. Paul’s, the large block of build- 
ings which include the Institute and the Liberal 
Club, and now the Edward-street Mission Room. 
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TWO SKETCHES FROM CAMBBIDGE. 


Our Illustrations. 


SA 
HOUSE AT WEYBRIDGE. 


Tus drawing was exhibited this year at the 
Royal Academy. The house is erected in a pine 
wood near Weybridge. The builders were Messrs. 
Maides and Harper, of Croydon. ‘The roofs are 
covered with red tiles, the upper walls are hung 
with Wrotham tiles, and the lower walls are 
faced with red brick. The plan given with the 
view explains the internal arrangements, Mr. 
Ernest Newton, F.R.1.B.A., is the architect. 


YEW-TREE FARMHOUSE, WIMBOLDSLEY, CHESHIRE. 


Tux house, which has just been completed, is 
built of red bricks to the first-floor height, and 
has cavity-walls, the upper walls being half- 
timbered, filled in between the framing with 
bricks, and with cavity also between exterior and 
interior framing; the exterior face of brick 
between the framing is covered with Portland 
cement and then lime-whitened, the frame being 
painted a dark oak. The moulded bricks for 
stringcourses, plinths, and chimneys are speci- 
ally made Ruabon red from the works of Mr. J. 
C. Edwards. The roofs are covered with 
Ruabon red tiles, with special-made hip and 
valley tiles, no lead valley being used. The 
floor of entrance is laid with 4in. square Ruabon 
red tiles, supported above cellar with iron girders 
filled in between with cement concrete. In- 
ternally, the walls of kitchen, passages, and 
what may be termed the working-rooms are 
lined with glazed bricks, the lower portion of a 
dark colour forming a dado, and the remainder 
up to ceiling height of white glazed bricks. 
Special attention has been given to the ventila- 
tion by means of fresh-air inlet-shafts, formed in 
the walls and carried immediately under the 
ceilings, and foul-air outlet-shafts separately in 
the chimney-shafts. All wood floors have also 
been provided with means for air circulating all 
round each joist and under the wood floors, and 
similar means have been adopted for ventilating 
the roof timbers. The outbuildings have been 
laid out and built on the most modern principles 
suitable to the class of farming in the district, 
and are placed in position for economy in work- 
ing arrangements in connection with the house, 
and so that the farmer can see all work being 
done in the farmyard when in the living-room. 


NEW CHURCH, LONG CLAWSON, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Tux existing church of St. Remigius, Long 
Clawson, being in a dilapidated and dangerous 
condition, and devoid of any architectural or 
archeological detail worth preserving, it has 
been decided to pull down the old church and 
erect 4 rew one, as shown in our illustration. 
The old church has had north and south transepts 
as well as nave and chancel abutting up to its 
central tower, and in designing the new church 


the architect has adhered to the original archi- 
tectural outline and grouping. ‘The cost of the 
new church will be about £5,500, exclusive of 
taking down and rehanging the five bells, 
which is to be done by Messrs. Taylor and Son, 
of Loughborough. The new bell frame will be 
arranged so as to allow of three more bells being 
fixed at any future time. The external walling 
is to be rock-faced Coxbench stone, and internally 
fine hammer-dressed Coxbench ashlar, with fine 
Hollington stone for all external dressings, and 
arcade piers and main piers, arches and groining 
of tower, and Corsham Bath for all other internal 
dressings. ‘The reredos will be of Caen stone. 
The seating throughout, vestry, screen, and 
organ-gallery front, will be in pitch pine, and 
also the whole of the roofing. The roof will be 


covered with best pressed Staffordshire tiles. 
Mr. John Howitt, of Nottingham, is the 
architect. 


OLD TIMBER-WORK IN SALOP AND 
LEICESTER. 


SKETCHES OF 


THE accompanying sketches represent a type of 
timber construction once prevailing in Shrews- 
bury and neighbourhood, and of which a great 
many fine examples still remain. Few examples, 
however, can be found which have not been 
seriously disfigured by the introduction of 
modern barge-boards, sash-windows, and plate- 
glass. The general effect, although rich, is still 
somewhat crude, the timber framing being 
tarred or painted black, and the plaster filling 
whitewashed. The roofs are generally covered 
with tiles; window-bars and sashes painted 
white. Rakedale or ‘‘ Ragdale’’ Hall was 
built by one of the Earls Ferrars about the 
year 1629, which date can be found in a 
panel over one of the bay windows. Although 
built in the 17th century, the detail is extremely 
simple and severe, the whole building depending 
for its effect on the large masses and proportions 
of its chimney stacks and bases, bay windows, 
roof outline, and a wealth of mellow colour. 
The whole building is constructed of a rich red 
sand brick, with stone dressings to the bay win- 
dows and chimney bases, white mortar, a slight 
introduction of timber-work, and rich ‘‘ blueish- 
purple’’ slates. At the side of the house is a 
quaint little church, and in the churchyard a tall 
foliated Perpendicular cross. The house, 
now divided into two tenements, has suffered 
severely in the interior design and arrangement ; 
but still there is remaining some good 17th- 
century woodwork, chimneypieces and panelling, 
unheeded and uncaredfor. Anidea of the general 
grouping and design will be obtained by reference 
to two sketches by Mr. T. Langham, published 
in our plates for Oct. 22nd and Nov, 5th, 1875, 
respectively. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION : CARTOONS FROM 
AINTREE CHURCH. 


Mr. Atpam Hearon has lately executed some 
beautiful windows for Aintree Church, near 
Liverpool, in the five lancets of the apsidal 
sanctuary there, the subjects being arranged in 
the following order :—St. Peter, Our Lady, The 
Christ, Dorcas, and St. John the Evangelist. 
To-day we reproduce three of the cartoons, 
drawn by Mr. E. Ingram Taylor, who 
exhibits his work this year in the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition, opened last week. In 
the windows under each figure comes a 
grisaille picture of the event in the life of the 
figure represented above, e.g., ‘‘ The Denial’’ 
under St. Peter, ‘‘ The Annunciation’’ under 
the Virgin Mary, ‘‘ The Institution ’’ under the 
Crucifix, ‘‘ Alms-giving’’ (i.e., distribution of 
clothes) under Dorcas, and ‘‘The Vision in 
Patmos’’ under St. John. The point specially 
worthy of note in the figure of Christ is that He 
is represented as a king in royal robes, standing 
with outstretched arms in front of the cross, 
“Reigning from the Tree,’’ as it was called in 
the Greek-Christian philosophy; the nude and 
dying Christ not coming into use till Augustine’s 
time and the influx of Roman sentiment. 


FURNITURE AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


Tue sketches published herewith portray a few 
of the more strikingly novel exhibits in the 
way of furniture now on view at the ‘‘ Arts and 
Crafts’? Exhibition. Very good is the Library 
Mantel Fitting by Messrs. Liberty and Co., and 
we regret that the names of the various craftsmen 
engaged in its design and execution do not appear 
in accordance with the general rule. The credit 
given to the worker, as well as the seller, is one 


of the objects of the -Society, and should be 
insisted upon. The woodwork of the Chimney-. 
piece is in dull-polished teak, the panels and 
cornice, &c., being enriched with intagalio deco- 
ration, the sinkings being coloured blue. The 
design is Egyptian in character, the details being 
adapted from ancient examples. The face of the: 
fire-opening, sconces, curb, &c., are in copper, 
the repoussé work on the former being very nice. 
We have shown in our sketch the two Chairs 
im situ, which are in keeping with the character 
of the work. The mahogany Corner Cupboard,, 
for which Messrs. Reginald G. Blomfield and 
John Finch are answerable, is a refined and well- 
made piece, and possesses the merit of origin- 
ality. It is inlaid with snakewood and ebony. 
Original, too, is Mr. Lethaby’s design of the 
little rosewood Table exhibited by Messrs. Marsh, 
Jones, and Cribb. It may be thought by many to 
be rather too original ; but originality is just what. 
we expect at the Arts and Crafts, and feel dis- 
appointed if we don’t get it, and we have plenty 
of mediocrity and tameness at other exhibitions. 
The Arm-chair, carried out by Mr. J. Britnelb 
from Mr. E. W. Gimson’s design, is comfortable 
and picturesque, and we fancy received its 
inspiration from Oliver Goldsmith’s chair at the 
South Kensington Museum. We gave a review 
of the Exhibition in our last week’s issue. 


TWO SKETCHES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


Sr. Prrer’s Contece, or Peterhouse, as it is 
commonly called, received its name from the 
Church of St. Peter, which was used as the 
collegiate chapel. This church fell down in 
1350, and was replaced by the adjoining church, 
Little St. Mary, which also served the purpose: 
of collegiate chapel until 1632, when the present. 
building was opened (see illustration). The 
latter is a most curious illustration of the mixture 
of the Gothic and Classic styles; some of the 
parts seem most incongruous. The interior is. 
chiefly noted for its stained glass, which is par- 
ticularly fine.—The illustration of St. John’s: 
College is a view of the hall from the second 
quadrangle. This court was built in 1595 to 
1620 by Ralph Simons. The subject of this 
sketch is a very good specimen of the Tudor 
style, showing scarcely a trace of Classical 
influence. The third court, part of which (the 
library) was finished in 1624, shows a marked 
decline, manifested in the rudeness and the 
inappropriateness of the details; though, with it 
all, there is a picturesque quaintness, which is 
extremely pleasing. 


EE —_____ 


CHIPS. 


The designs of Messrs. W.L. Bernard, F.R.1.B.A., 
and R. M. Drake, of Bristol, have been selected in. 
open competition for a new board school for 300 
children, to be erected at Cadbury Heath for the. 
Oldland School Board. 


‘¢ Architectural Studies in France,’”’ by the late 
Rev. J. L. Petit, are shortly to be reissued in a. 
reduced form by Messrs. George Bell and Sons, and 
the work is now in the hands of the binders. The 
original book was produced in 1854, with 200 wood- 
cuts and anastatic process plates, partly the work 
of P. H. Dela Motte. The bold style of drawing 
adopted in these sheets was unique at that time. 


Atthe Hants Quarter Sessions on Monday, at 
Winchester, Lord Montagu presented, on behalf of 
the subscribers, a portrait of the chairman, Mr. 
Melville Portal, executed by Mr. A. Stuart Wortley, 
in recognition of his services to the county. The 
portrait was ordered to be hung in the room beside 
those of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Eversley. 
and Sir W. Heathcote. i 


Two windows in St. Mark’s Church, Deptford, 
have been filled with stained glass as memorials, 
and were unveiled at the harvest festival last week. 
Mr. Taylor, of Berners-street, W., is the artist. 


The Free Public Library in Skinner-street, 
Clerkenwell, was formally opened by the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriff on Friday last. The building 
has cost £6,500, and has been erected by Messrs. 
McCormick and Sons, from plans by Messrs. 
Kerslake and Mortimer, selected in competition. 


Two oak doors have just been fixed in the High 
Altar Screen in St. Alban’s Abbey, in place of the 
deal painted ones that were so long there, as part 0: 
the work carried out at the cost of Mr. H. Hucks 
Gibbs, of Aldenham House. The doors were 
designed by Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A., who 
has superintended the restoration of the screen 
generally, and have been made by Mr. Harry Hems, 
of Exeter. On the side facing west, both doors exhibit 
rich tracery work, the sides towards the Saint’s 
Chapel being plainer in character. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


OONER or later old Vauxhall Bridge will 
have to be replaced by new, not, as the 
specification writer says, ‘‘of similar descrip- 
tion,’’ but of a totally different genus. The 
antiquated structure will not be removed just at 
present, since the London County Council is not 
in a mood to effect the improvement, much 
needed though it be. ‘The Council have turned 
a deaf ear to the petition of the Lambeth Vestry, 
who prayed that the old bridge might be super- 
seded by one of modern construction. The 
excuse urged is that other and more pressing 
Metropolitan improvements require prior con- 
sideration. ‘This may be so: it doubtless is the 
case. At the same time, the day cannot be very 
far distant when the question of replacing the 
Vauxhall Bridge with a more convenient and 
substantial structure will be as pressing as any 
before the members of the Council. As a matter 
of fact, Mr, Osborn, the chairman of the 
Bridges Committee, while deprecating the idea 
of immediate construction, admitted that the 
present bridge was ‘‘ narrow,”’ that the gradients 
were ‘‘steep,’’ and that ‘‘the piers offered some 
obstruction to the river.’’ These, one would 
think, were serious defects, and such as would 
warrant early attention, even though the evil is 
of long standing. Mr. Osborn says that the 
bridge is a substantial structure, and likely to 
last many years, though at the same time it will 
be watched carefully as heretofore. This final 
statement is, perhaps, most to the point, and 
should reassure those who consider the life of 
Vauxhall Bridge worth but few years’ purchase. 


The question of ‘‘sky-signs’’ came before the 
Council at its meeting on Tuesday last, and from 
the opinions given and suggestions made, one 
may look forward to the possibility of the growth 
of these unhealthy fungi being promptly checked. 
They should surely be definable as ‘‘ erections,”’ 
and as such come within the scope of certain 
rules and regulations. Anyhow, the Building 
Act Committee have recommended that the 
Council’s solicitor be instructed to take pro- 
ceedings in a ‘‘test’’ case, and the recom- 
mendation has been agreed to by the Council. 
The result will be anxiously awaited by the 
artistic, as well as the common-sense portion of 
the community. It were a grand thing for 
London if the house-tops could be cleared of 
these nightmare objects, and their future erection 
entirely forbidden. If the County Council have 
not power under present statutes to make the 
clearance and restrain intending advertisers, 
a la mode, it might be possible, as Mr. Beechcroft 
suggested on Tuesday, to create new by-laws 
dealing exclusively with this threatened pesti- 
ence. Not of much good would Mr. Waterhouse’s 
artistic tribunal, or council of taste, to regulate 
the architecture of the Metropolitan thorough- 
fares—excellent though it is in theory—be 

whilst demoralised commercialism is rampant on 
_vidge and parapet, the signs of the money- 
grabber crossing the blue vault of heaven by 
day, and mingling with those of the Zodiac 
by night. 


_ _ Whether Londonis yet going to vastly increase 
in size and spread itself further and further into 
the country, or whether an awful Something is 

to destroy and humble our modern Babylon, it 

_ yet behoves those concerned to persevere in the 
good work of acquiring and preserving ‘‘ open 
spaces.”” Although Bostal Heath is well with- 

_ out the boundaries of London proper, and, were 
the determining circle more regular, would be 
also without the pale of Greater London, the 
County Council are yet fully justified in expend- 

_ mg money upon the acquisition of a tract of land 
thereon, or to next adjoining, known as Bostal 
Woods, and comprising a considerable company 
of sombre and sighing pines. A sumof £11,000, 
or, if the Plumstead District Board contribute a 
moiety of the cost, £5,500, is’ not by any means 
unreasonable for the 74 acres now available to 

_ the Council, who, by the bye, already have con- 

_ trol of 55 acres of Bostal Heath. "Whether or 
no the Council will purchase the additional 

| ground yet remains a doubtful question, the 

_ Tecommendation of the Parks and Open Spaces 
Committee, pointing out the opportunity for 
acquiring the woods, having been postponed. 

| ~ormy own part, I hope it will see its way to 

act with promptness, and preserve a beautiful 
| Spot in north-west Kent from that undesirable 

and wholly unmerited end, defined by the 
| newspaper letter - writer as ‘the encroach- 


| o 


ment of the speculative builder.’’ Bostal 
Heath, as everyone knows, lies above 
Plumstead, over against the Essex shore of the 
river, which winds along in the green marshes 
below, its glistening reaches ever broken by the 
hastening steamers or slow-moving barges. Just 
one of those prospects I love does Bostal Heath 
afford—a bright, bracken-covered foreground, an 
expanse of emerald grass-lands, with a silvery, 
craft-laden waterway therein, and an undulating 
distance leading far away into a blue and un- 
certain haze. Yet but one quarter-turn, and we 
look over the London basin, with its vast con- 
course of houses and buildings, outflanked by a 
maze of tall chimneys, behind which, wreathed 
in dark, lurid clouds of drifting smoke, the 
winter’s sun sinks red and fiery. 


Of all the clumsy, barbarous-looking methods 
of going to work with the assistance of modern 
steam-power, I should say that the system of 
road-scarifying, as employed on the Embank- 
ment and elsewhere in the reparation of the 
surface of London streets, is most decidedly the 
most clumsy. It certainly affords one a little 
recreative amusement for a few minutes to watch 


operations; but there is something to me 
infinitely revolting and offending to the 
sense of the, fitness of things in the 


spectacle of a powerful traction-engine groan- 
ing and snorting, swaying its vast weight 
backwards and forwards, and grinding to powder 
beneath its great wheels the granite chips in vain 
efforts to move the clumsy ‘“‘ scarifier,’’? anchored, 
nose-deep, in the surface of the roadway. Such 
an exhibition of misapplied ingenuity has been a 
common object of the Embankment lately, and 
within the last few days visitors to the Royal 
Hotel, Blackfriars, have had extra special re- 
hearsals, the slight incline in the roadway at that 
point of the Embankment having increased the 
frequency of the occasions where the engine 
becomes powerless to shift the ‘‘ scarifier,’’ though 
its driving-wheels are skidding and pulverising 
the stones beneath. That it does its work in the 
end—after much reversing of gear and jerking 
of the coupling chains—one cannot deny, seeing 
that one of these road-ploughs seems to keep four 
or five large steam-rollers busy reconsolidating 
the metalling. But the method of dragging up 
the old stones must surely strike others as bar- 
barous, and expensive, too ; for an engine subject 
to strains, such as [ have witnessed on more 
than one occasion on the EKmbankment, cannot 
last long. I did hear that, owing to strikes 
and difficulties with the navvies, the old and 
common-sense (until a more scientific ‘‘ scari- 
fier’’ is forthcoming) method of hand-picking 
was abandoned some time back, and the pre- 
sent system employed. Unless an improve- 
ment on this comes along, I should say it 
is a pity that the road-makers cannot return to 
hand-labour. The method employed is offensive 
to every true mechanic, every attitude of true 
mechanism—especially of the steam-engine— 
such as dignity, ease, rhythm (best simplified, 
perhaps, by the Galloway engine, at the Crystal 
Palace) being absent, and in its place a display of 
brute force, soon brought to naught. 


I did not think that the G.E.R. would do 
wrong with the old facade and ceiling of Sir 
Paul Pindar’s house, and was scarcely surprised 
to learn that the company had offered them to 
the South Kensington folk. It remains to be 
seen what the museum authorities will do with 
these relics. There is not, if I remember 
correctly, a great amount of room for features of 
this sort in the architectural room, what with the 
cast of the famous Roman column, and the many 
other miscellaneous and interesting objects in 
view. Anyhow, it will be ‘‘standing room 
only,”’ if not actually full inside. A facade may 
be regarded for practical purposes as being, like 
Euclid’s superficies, a matter of! length and 
breadth only ; and in the same light may a 
ceiling be viewed. Consequently, if stowed 
upright in some gallery, and flat against the 
wall, no vast amount of space will be taken up in 
depth, at any rate. So, one fine day, when the 
museum trustees have taken over the mortal 
remains, so to speak, of Sir Paul’s old home in 
Bishopsgate-street, we may find them comfort- 
ably lodged at South Kensington, having first 
been cleaned down and made respectable enough 
to receive visitors. 


Further reflection on the issue of the White- 
field Tabernacle competition draws me more 


towards the view that, error or no error, the pro- 
moter’s plan should have been the basis of opera- 
tions, and that competitors exceeding the limits 
were throwing themselves out of court; and it 
would seem but just and fair that, if the pro- 
moters accepted a plan exceeding the stipulated 
dimensions, they should at least handsomely 
compensate any ‘‘placed’’ designs the authors 
of which have been handicapped by adhering to 
the smaller site. There seems to be no two views: 
as to the question of the size of site, all declaim- 
ing against the encroachments made by the two 
competitors; and certainly if the award first 
made hold good, the assessor will have created a 
very bad precedent, and the Whitefield Taber- 
nacle incident will become ill-famed in the annals 
of architectural competitions. One would gladly 
say little or nothing about a slight matter of 
opinion where an assessor's report is concern- 
ing, for the sake this, of the welfare of com- 
petitions generally ; but in the present case, so 
far as one outside the competitions—such as 
myself—can judge, a vital principle is at stake. 
This being so, it would be wrong not to criticise 
the award made. 


I am really glad that at last the Association 
has brought off a successful conversazione. To 
tell the truth, I did attend one of these evenings 
some years back, and ever since avoided them. 
As a result, perhaps, I missed Friday week’s 
reception, which, according to accounts, was 
completely successful. Having thus overcome 
the difficulties in the way of making the conver- 
sazione a success, we may hope that future years 
will find no relapse to the old dulness, which, as 
some must admit, was, on occasions, oppressive. 


A.A. Notes have come to hand, and a good 
number; not the least interesting of the contribu- 
tions being the continuation of Street’s lectures on 
architecture. ‘‘G. E. S.’’ must have been in good 
form when he wrote this portion of his Academy dis- 
courses. Every sentence hassomething of greatim- 
port to sketchers of architecture for architecture’s 
sake—how different, alas, with Aitchisonian and 
other like utterances of these degenerate days. 
‘‘The Coming Session’’ is not up to the style 
of the Editorial in the September issue, and 
moreover goes for Mr. A. B. Pite’s opinions 
only just above the belt. Mr. Pite writes anent 
the proposed changes, and incidentally says 
something about a certain examination, where- 
with I accord. It seems like an echo of my 
own views, and had we chanted the theme to- 
gether before the assembled membeis of the A.A., 
no better conclusion can I imagine than a step- 
dance by Mr. Pite and myself—pas de deux, or 
‘‘toe-and-heel’’ in full view of the audience. 
Mr. W. Millard writes on the architecture of 
Rhenish tributaries, and the writer of the 
‘* Notes’ says no one can hold a candle to Mr. 
Norman Shaw in Domestic work, which should 
be gratifying to our great architect, and 
temporarily bad for the office-boys in some other 
studios where Domestic work is turned out. 

Gotu. 
SO ——— — 


The parish church of St. John, Marchwood, 
Hants, was re-opened last week after partial re- 
storation. The organ has been removed to the north 
transept, having been enlarged to nearly double 
its original size by Messrs. Bishop and Son, of 
London. The chancel floor has been laid with 
encaustic tiles by Messrs. Carter and Co., of Poole. 
The work also includes the re-arrangement of the 
seats. 


On Friday, Mr. Arnold Taylor, an inspector 
appointed by the Local Government Board, held 
an inquiry at Colne, Lancs, concerning an appli- 
cation made by the Local Board of that town for 
sanction to borrow £22,000 for the purpose of gas- 
works extension, ard £2,000 for private street im- 
provements. The application was unopposed, and 
evidence was given showing the remarkably rapid 
growth of Colne during recent years. 


Mr. Abernethy, of London, has visited Clevedon, 
Somerset, and reported to the Local Board of 
Health on the condition of the pier. He found the 
pier head useless for passenger traffic. He pro- 
posed to extend the head on either side 50ft. by a 
new iron structure connecting the present one, and 
to construct a landing stage of timber. He found 
the approach in very good condition. Sir E. H. 
Elton stated that the directors would make a 
present of the pier to the town should the rate- 
payers elect to take it over, subject to a payment 
of £700 or £800 debt upon the pier, which originally 
cost £14,000. Mr. Abernethy was requested to 
prepare plans and estimates, 
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Building Irrtelliqeree. 


BirMInGHAM.—Plans, &c., have been prepared 
for a new Hebrew club, which building it is con- 
templated to erect in Holloway Head, in this 
city. This structure will be four stories in height, 
and will consist of caretaker’s premises, wine 
cellars, refreshment bars, large and lofty 
assembly-room, billiard-room, card-rooms, and 
necessary lavatories, &c. The style adopted is 
a free treatment of English Gothic, ornamental 
brickwork, stone, terracotta, Minton’s tiles, and 
other decorative features being introduced into 
the front elevation.—Some important villa resi- 
dences are in course of erection, situated in the 
Mayfield-road, Moseley. The elevations are of 
an ornamental character, and Gothic in style, 
with moulded gables, dormer windows, porches, 
two-story stone bay windows, ornamental glass 
in lead lights, &¢. The builder is Mr. George 
S. Spokes, of Sherlock-street, and the architect 
for the whole of the above buildings is Mr. John 
Statham Davis, of 53, Newhall-street, both of 
Birmingham. 

Camsripce.—Through the munificence of Mrs. 
Lyne-Stephens, of Lynford Hall, Norfolk, a 
Roman Catholic church has been erected at Cam- 
bridge. The dedication took place last week, and 
the imposing opening ceremony was conducted 
on Wednesday. ‘The edifice is situate at the 
Hyde-park corner of Hills- road, the main 
thoroughfare from the railway station, and, with 
its lofty spire of 215ft., is a prominent object for 
many miles. The cost of the structure has been 
£70,000. The edifice is called the Church of Our 
Lady and the English Martyrs, and will accom- 
modate about 300 persons. The style is Early 
Decorated, and the materials Ancaster and Bath 
stone. There is an oak baldacchino over the high 
altar, and carving is profusely introduced both 
inside and outside the building. The stained- 
glass windows have been provided by Messrs. 
Hardman and Powell and Westlake and Co., 
whilst the organ has been erected by Messrs. 
Abbott and Smith, of Leeds. The architects 
were Messrs. Dunn and Hansom and Dunn, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and Bristol, and the builders 
Messrs. Rattee and Kett, Cambridge. The 
carving has been executed by Mr. R. L. Boulton, 
of Cheltenham, and Mr. Ralph Hedley, of 
Newcastle. We illustrated the exterior in our 
issue of June 26, 1885, and the interior on 
May 30 of the present year. 


Froncocu.—The Welsh Whisky Distillery, 
Frongoch, near Bala, North Wales, is the first 
whisky distillery in the Principality. The build- 
ings comprise a malt-house, two malt kilns 36ft. 
by 36ft. each, and fitted up with the most modern 
drying floors and furnaces, the peat store, Ex- 
cise officer’s offices, manager’s private and general 
offices, and directors’ board-room, beautifully 
fitted up in mahogany and pitch-pine, with 
lavatory, w.c.’s, &c. The main entrance to the 
premises and inner courtyard is 20ft. wide, and 
fitted up with a pair of wrought-iron gates, with 
a small wicket gate in them, from the architect’s 
designs. The whole of the works have been 
carried out from the designs, and under the 
supervision of, Mr. Walter W. Thomas, M.S.A., 
architect and surveyor, 25, Lord-street, Liver- 
pool, with Mr. Edward Watkin as clerk of works; 
the contractor for buildings being Mr. Edmund 
Gabbutt, Liverpool; and for the plant and ma- 
chinery, Messrs. John Miller and Co., engineers, 
Glasgow. 


Guascow.—At the Glasgow Dean of Guild 
Court last week a statement was submitted by 
Lord Dean of Guild Ure with reference to the 
building operations in Glasgow during the past 
year. During the twelve months ending at 
August, buildings and streets had been con- 
structed which were valued at nearly £450,000. 
The number of dwelling-houses erected was 
1,240, and their value was computed at £180,400; 
while 22 churches, halls, and schools were valued 
at £46,700; 162 warehouses, stores, and work- 
shops, at £182,870; and the alterations and 
additions were estimated to be worth £17,790. 
Of the 1,252 dwelling-houses, 321 were of one 
apartment, 666 of two apartments, 190 of three, 
57 of four, 17 of five, and only 1 of six. 


Hvrr.—The foundation-stone of the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Mary, Wilton-street, 
Holderness-road, was laid by the Bishop of 
Middlesbrough on Monday. The church will be 
Early English in style, and will consist of a nave 
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65ft. by 22ft., with north and south aisles 10ft. 
wide, and side chapels at the east end of them. 
The sanctuary has a circular apse. The nave is 
divided from the aisles by an arcade of four bays 
of moulded arches on stone columns, with shafts 
of blue Normanton stone. Above the arcade is a 
clerestory lighted by lancets. The roof-timbers 
will be of pitch pine divided into bays by prin- 
cipals resting on carved stonecorbels. The nave 


floor will be laid with wood blocks in a herring- 


bone pattern. The sanctuary will be laid with 
encaustic tiles, and the steps to the predella of 
polished Sicilian marble. The two stone door- 
ways in west front are under one recessed brick 
arch, in the centre of which is Our Lord crowned 
with thorns, and on either side spandrels of Early 
English foliage. Over this arch is a crocketed 
gable, in which is a carved niche for the Madonna 
and Child. Itis proposed to fill the six sanctuary 
windows with stained glass by Messrs. A, O. 
Hemming and Co., of London, and the west end 
windows with grisaille glass, the rest plain 
cathedral tinted glass in quarries. The accom- 
modation is for 500 adults, and the contract price 
£1,868 10s. It is being carried out from the 
designs of Messrs. Smith and Brodrick and Mr. 
Arthur Lowther, Hull. The contractors are 
Messrs. Colley and Levitt, bricklayers; Mr. 
George Scott, joiner; Mr. Peers, mason; and 
Mr. Beal, plumber. 


Irswich.—The Church of St. Michael, in 
Upper Orwell-street, commenced twelve years 
since, has just been completed by the addition 
to nave and transepts of a chancel, vestry, and 
organ chamber. The new work, which has cost 
£1,500, was consecrated last week. The style 
of the chancel is Early English, in harmony with 
the nave, but of a more elaborate character. The 
facings are of red brick, with Ancaster stone wall 
lining, finished with moulded capping at the level 
of the window sills. The inner arches to the 
windows and other details are in Bath stone. 
The chancel arch, which is of stone, and in 
height 33ft., has corbelled and clustered shafts 
and floriated capitals. There is a single arch 
between the chancel and organ chamber to north, 
similarly moulded, but different in detail. The 
organ chamber is divided from the transept by 
double-brick arches, with a central column in 
stone. The side windows are lancet-headed. 
The east window is Transitional in date. It 
consists of three main lights divided by mullions, 
with each main light again divided into three 
lights by minor mullions. The floor of the 
chancel is paved with Ancaster stone from the 
Lindley quarries, in three different shades. The 
roof is of single hammerbeam construction, and 
takes the form of a two-centred arch. The work 
has been executed from details supplied by Mr. 
HK. F. Bisshopp by Mr. Thos. Thwaites, contractor. 
Mr. Harpham executed the stonemason’s work, 
and also the stone-carving; and Messrs. John 
Groom and Son did the wood-carving. 


Lzamincton.—New Board schools in Clapham- 
terrace have just been opened. The building is 
in the Gothic style, arranged upon the central 
hall principle—i.e., a large assembly hall, 80ft. 
by 30ft., for boys and girls, with an open roof 
and ironwork principals, and opening out of 
this are five class-rooms upon either side, accom- 
modating each 60 boys and girls respectively. 
These class-rooms have a black parian cement 
dado above the wood dado, to serve, instead of 
using the ordinary blackboards, for object 
lessons ; and the windows are glazed with tinted 
cathedral glass. The entrances, corridors, and 
lavatories are lined, to dado height, with white 
glazed bricks, with a capping of turquoise blue, 
and fitted with ranges of Finch’s lavatory 
basins, with slate tops. The infants’ department 
has also a large room, 45ft. by 25ft., finished, 
like the assembly hall, with open roof, but with 
a gallery at the north end and a five-light 
window. Opening out of this room are three 
class-rooms, accommodating 60 and 65 children 
each ; a Kindergarten for 75 children; and a 
lavatory.. The whole of the interior walls are 
lined with Kenilworth pressed bricks and left 
uncoloured. The latrines are lined with glazed 
bricks, paved with Walker’s iron slag paving, 
and having an automatic siphon flushing- 
tank. The external elevation is of Kenilworth 
pressed bricks, relieved with red terracotta from 
Mr. J. Thompson’s, of Northwich. The gables 
are half-timbered with a pair of enriched foliated 
panels in red terracotta, and filled in between the 
timbers with oblique lines of Maw’s alternate red 
and black tiles. The roofs are covered throughout 
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with Broseley tiles. The bell turret is framedin 
open timber-work, and is surmounted by a lead. 
covered spire, the apex of which is 65ft. high, 
The heating is effected by the low-pressure hot- 
water system by Messrs. Musgrave and Co., of 
Belfast. In the corridor immediately under the 
bell tower is a small panel, executed by Messrs, 
Maw and Co., with the following record :— 
‘* Erected 1889-1890. Fredc. Foster, M.8.A., 
architect; J. Fell, contractor.’’ The clerk of 
the works was Mr. Edward Atkins, of Leam- 
ington. The cost has been £7,500, and the 
furnishing of the schools about £450. 


Lonvon County Councru.—At its meeting on 
Tuesday the Council passed a resolution authoris- 
ing the purchase of Brockwell Park. A proposal 
of the Parks and Open Spaces Committee to 
acquire Bostal Woods, a pine forest of aa 
acres, adjoining Bostal Heath, near Plumstead, — 
was deferred for further consideration. The 
Council declined to carry out the suggestion of 
the Lambeth Vestry to reconstruct Vauxhal 
Bridge, not regarding the matter as urgent, 
although desirable. The Building Act Committee 
reported that their attention had been called to 
the erection of ‘‘sky signs’’ upon various 
premises in the Metropolis without license of the 
Council having been either applied for or obtained. 
As they considered the erection of sky signs most 
objectionable and dangerous, they recommended — 
“That the solicitor be instructed to take the 
necessary proceedings in a test case, the par- 
ticulars of which will be furnished by the 
superintending architect’? (Mr. Blashill). Mr. 
Beechcroft thought the Council already had 
sufficient power to deal with these signs by draw- 
ing up the requisite by-laws, and moved that 
the matter be referred back to the Committee for 
that purpose. Colonel R. W. Edis, F.S.A., — 
contended that the sky signs were just as much 
‘‘erections’’ coming under the supervision of the 
Council as were iron and glass roofs projecting 
over the pavements, as to which the Council had 
undoubted rights. The amendment was nega- 
tived, and the recommendation of the Committee 
agreed to. 


Norruampron.—The consecration of St. Paul’s 
Church, the fourth and last of those erected in 
the town under the Church Extension Scheme 
started in 1875, took place on Thursday, the 
9th inst. The new church, the cost of which is 
about £5,000, and which will accommodate 600 
persons, has been erected from plans by Mr. — 
H. H. Holding, A.R.I.B.A., Northampton, also 
the architect of St. Mary’s, Far Cotton, who has 
in the design kept to the fully -developed arrange- 
ment of nave, aisles, and chancel. The style is 
of the Middle Pointed period. The eastern ends 
of the nave-aisles are developed into quasi-tran- 
septs. There is no western door to the building, 
but there are north and south porches. There 
is a north aisle to the chancel, and on the south 
side of the chancel are vestries for the choir and 
clergy, and a lofty organ chamber. The main 
gables to the chancel and transepts have flanking 
turrets in stone; and a square bell-turret ter- 
minating in a spirelet and vane forms a central 
feature in the west front. The church has been 
built wholly of stone—inside and out—obtained 
within the county of Northampton, both with 
regard to the walling and wrought stonework. 
The walling stones were all obtained from pits 
at Kingsthorpe, and all the wrought stone came 
from Earl Winchilsea’s quarries at Weldon, near 
Kettering. The nave is seated with chairs, and 
the choir stalls are of wainscot oak, with traceried 
fronts and carved ends. The carved pulpit 1s of 
Farley Down and York stone. The font is also 
of Farley Down stone, on Devonshire marble 
shafts, and with carved panels and bosses ; it is 
designed to have a lofty wood cover. The con- 
tractor was Mr. J. T. Wingrove, of Talbot-road, 
Northampton, who has also executed the whole 
of the fittings, including the stalls, pulpit, and 
font. Mr. Reynolds, of Northampton, carried 
out the carving. 


Prrrrnoroven.—After a restoration, which 
has been in progress for more than seven years, 
Peterborough Cathedral was reopened on Tues- 
day. The work of restoration was commenced 
in January, 1883, being necessitated by ing 
dangerous condition of the central tower, whic 
was found to bein a state of instability, owmg 
to the failure of the north-east and south-east 
piers. This portion of the work was at 
to cost £13,000, while the total amount require 
for the complete restoration of the Cathedral was 
£55,000, and the appeals made to the country 
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have resulted in over £30,000 being subscribed. 
Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., was appointed the 
architect for the restoration, which has been 
carried out by Mr. John Thompson, of Peter- 
borough. The central tower has been rebuilt, 
but the lofty angle turrets added by Dean 
Kipling were not reconstructed. In addition the 
pillars of the choir and the north and south 
transept roofs have been repaired, and both 
transepts have been underpinned. ‘The other 
works done include the cleansing of the internal 
masonry of the nave, aisles, and western tran- 
septs, the placing of a cement floor in the 
triforium, and new bell-frames in the north-west 
tower. The total cost of these works has been 
£31,669 17s. 7d. That which has been done to 
the interior has been met by special donations. 
Ata cost of £2,689 there have been provided 
fourteen stalls with richly carved wooden canopies, 
together with the flooring for the whole of the 
stall work for the two bays west of the central 
tower. The old Benedictine arrangements have 
been reverted to, and the choir stalls have been 
carried west, so as to include the first two bays 
of the nave. The stalls and pulpit have been 
carved by Mr. Nathaniel Hitch, of Vauxhall. 
The works on hand, or provided by special do- 
nations, comprise a choir, pulpit, Bishop’s 
throne, and marble floor for choir, exclusive of 
aisles and transepts. Other works, urgently 
needed, which are estimated to cost £4,000, 
consist in making good the masonry of the north 
and south transepts, and in underpinning and 
repairing the north-east angle of the eastern 
chapel. It is also proposed, when funds are 
forthcoming, to complete the stalls with book- 
boards and seats, at a cost, with canopies, of 
£5,176, to rearrange the east end of the choir, 
and to reconstruct the organ in another position. 


West Harriteroonr.—The new church of St. 
Aidan was consecrated by the Bishop of Durham 
on Saturday. The church, which will have 615 
sittings, will cost about £4,250, exclusive of the 
site and the tower and spire. The character of 
the fabric is Early Inglish, and on plan com- 
prises nave, aisles, and chancel, with organ 
chamber on the north, and choir and clergy 
yestries on the south side of the chancel. A 
tower with spire is to be built over the organ 
chamber at some future date. The nave arcade 
consists of five bays, with arches springing from 
circular piers ; the clerestory above is hghted by 
arange of three-light windows. The west end 
is pierced by a large tracery window, with single 
lights on either side. The chancel is divided 
from the nave by a low parapet wall, with a 
moulded arch above springing from corbels. 
The east end is lighted by three lofty windows, 
with deeply splayed jambs and moulded arches. 
The chancel fittings are on a very complete scale; 
on either side are the canopied choir and priests’ 
stalls, with the organ-case rising above on the 
north side. The pipes are decorated in colour ; 
they are inclosed in a case with moulded cornices 
and cusped heads. ‘he organ has been built by 
Messrs. Conacher and Co., of Huddersfield. 
The reredos is formed with high dossal hangings 
and side wings, all embroidered, together with 
the altar frontal. The walls of the sanctuary 
are draped in a similar way. The font consists 
of a massive circular bowl, resting upon a base 
with clustered shafts. The total length of the 
church is 118ft., and width 52ft. The whole of 
the internal fittings and roofs are of unvarnished 
pitch pine ; the walls, both inside and out, are 
faced with red brick, with dressings of Whitby 
stone. The church is heated by a hot-water 
apparatus supplied by Messrs. Dinning and 
Cooke, of Newcastle. The contractors for the 
mason and bricklayers’ work are Messrs. W. 
Scott and Son, of Sunderland, and for the car- 
penter and joiners’ work Messrs. G. Clark and 
Co., of West Hartlepool. Mr. T. Adamson, of 
Sunderland, acted as clerk of the works. The 
church has been designed by Mr. J. H. Morton, 
F.R.I.B.A., of South Shields. 
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The post-office at Thirsk was reopened last week, 
after enlargement amounting to rebuilding. Mr. 
Westwick, of Thirsk, was the builder, and the 
fittings were carried out by Mr. Braithwaite, of 
Leeds, the contractor to H.M. Office of Works. 


To-morrow (Saturday) afternoon, at 3.30, Sir 
Edward Clarke will open the public library given 
to the parish of Camberwell by Mr. George Livesey, 
the chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany. The building is situate in Old Kent-road, 
and has cost upwards of £6,000. 
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New Yorx.—A Bill to authorise the con- 
struction of a tunnel under New York Bay, 
connecting Staten Island and Long Island, has 
been introduced into Congress, the object of the 
tunnel being to give the trunk lines now centring 
on the Jersey shore a Brooklyn terminus. The 
tunnel would cross New York Bay at its nar- 
rowest point, and be about two and a half miles 
long, but the whole route of the new railway 
would be about six miles in length. The water 
in the bay is only 35ft. deep at its deepest part, 
and the formation nearly all the way is believed 
to be a hard soapstone, which is easily worked, 
but would not require much artificial support. 
The estimated cost of the work is about 
1,250,000dol. per mile, or 6,000,000dol. in all. 
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The last portion of the widening of Fenchurch- 
street will shortly be completed by the setting back 
of 171, 172, and 173 to the line of frontage of the 
London and South-Western Bank and 65, Grace- 
church-street, in accordance with arrangements 
with the Commissioners of Sewers. The works are 
being executed by Mr. Nightingale, of Albert 
Embankment, under the superintendence of Mr. W. 
Seth Payne, of Bishopsgate-street Without. 


The rural sanitary authority of Uttoxeter have 
decided to offer two premiums, of £30 and £20 
respectively, for the best scheme for dealing with 
the water supply of the town. 


Mr. Diggle, in his annual address to the London 
School Board, mentioned that last year the repairs 
to London Board schools cost £4,500, an increase on 
the previous year of £1,500, while during the 
current year £2,500 would need to be spent ona 
single school. 


At the last meeting of the Tamworth town 
council, Mr. H. J. Clarson, surveyor to the Rural 
Sanitary Authority, was, after some opposition, 
appointed inspector of nuisances and surveyor of 
the borough, at a salary of £125 perannum. The 
grounds of the opposition were that it was desirable 
that the Corporation should have the entire services 
of asurveyor, and that difficulties might exist in 
the way of one person satisfactorily acting for the 
rural and urban authorities. 


A statue of St. Mary the Virgin and Child has 
been placed in a niche in the south aisle of Marytavy 
Church, Deyon. Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, was 
the sculptor. 


The restoration of St. Micheel’s Church, Stone, 
Staffs, has just been completed by the increase of 
the peal of bells from six to eight. The additional 
bells were cast by Messrs. Taylor and Co., of 
Loughborough, and were firs rung on Sunday. 


The governors of the Birmingham General 
Hospital decided on Friday to erect new buildings 
on a more conyenient site at a cost of considerably 
over £100,000, 


The foundation-stone of the Coatbridge Technical 
School and West of Scotland Mining College—the 
first of the kind erected in Scotland by the aid of a 
grant from the Science and Art Department—was 
laid on Saturday with full Masonic honours by Sir 
Archibald Campbell, M.P. 

The Bill which the Dover Harbour Board have 
decided to apply for to enable them to construct a 
deep-water harbour outside of the present docks 
will be an amendment upon powers obtained in 
1882, and never acted upon. Covered docks will be 
constructed in deep water for several mail steamers. 
The area to be inclosed between the Admiralty Pier 
and the new eastern pier will be about 70 acres. 


An illuminated address and a purse of £150 were 
presented on Saturday to Mr. John Gough, for the 
past fifteen years curator of the Birmingham Muni- 
cipal School of Art, on his resigning that appoiut- 
ment. 


The exhibition of the Royal Cambrian Academy 
at Plas Mawr, Conway, which will close on Monday 
week, the 27th inst., has been an unqualified success 
this year. It has been viewed by upwards of 
10,000 visitors, and 56 pictures have been sold for 
£1,058 11s. 


The Haberfield almshouses at Hotwells, Bristol, 
are now being completed. They have cost £10,000, 
and have been built in the Queen Anne style 
from designs by Messrs. Pope and Paul, by Mr. 
W. H. Cowlin, also of Bristol. Provision is made 
for twelve aged men and twelve aged women ina 
two-story terrace of houses 220ft. in length, and 
having garden; in front and rear. 


A large warehouse has just been finished in 
Wellington, New Zealand, for Messrs. Sargood, 
Son, and Ewen, from the designs of Messrs. Sulman 
and Power, of Sydney, N.S.W. It covers an area 
of about 9,240ft. and is 45ft. high. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents, communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buiupina ~ 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 

by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PassmonE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post tree) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. i 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) ‘To India (via Brindisi), 
£110s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charve for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is ls. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
inbertions can be ascertained on upplication to the Pub- 
isher, 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant’ 
or ‘‘Situations Wanted’? is One Suritiine for TwEenty= 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must xeach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. 


NOTICE. 


Bound yolumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XLL., hd O55 
LI., LII., LIV., LVI., and LVI. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former yolumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Receivep.—J. K. and Co.—F. and B.—H. and E.— 
V. B. and Co.—S. B.—A. L, B.—R. B. and Son.-—-J. D.— 
J. E.and Co.—C.E, and §8.—J. A. and 8.—F. W. and Co. 


J.E.S. (First query inserted. As to books, write B.T. 
Batsford, 52, High Holborn; he will recommend what 
you want, and in most cases at second-hand prices.) 


Correspondence. 


+++. 
WHITEFIELD CHAPEL COMPETITION. 
To the Editor of the Burmp1ina News. 


Srr,—The greatest importance should be 
attached to the questions raised in your journal 
on the above-named competition. Much money, 
time, and anxiety have been expended by the 
competitors on the faith of instructions issued to 
them, and although, personally, I have not the 
smallest concern in the result, [ should like to be 
permitted to make a few general observations on 
this particular competition, which apply alsc, to 
my mind, to all competitions. 

Prof. Roger Smith’s report, judging from the 
extract which appeared in your issue of the 3rd 
inst., clearly shows that its author has insuffi- 
ciently grasped the duties of an assessor. He 
informs us that his decision has been ‘‘ based 
upon a compromise’’; he very good-naturedly 
adds that he thinks ‘‘it fair to the competitors ’’ 
to say that it is ‘‘ virtually impossible’’ to erect 
satisfactory buildings for the stipulated sum of 
£15,000. He commits himself to the astounding 
remark as regards the design ‘‘ Hearing and 
Seeing,’’ that ‘‘ the architects definitely estimate 
this building at £15,000; but I consider that in 
this design the desire for economy has led the 
designers to lower the quality, both of the exterior 
and of the interior, below that which so important 
an undertaking requires.’’ He still further takes 
away one’s breath by saying, with reference to 
“¢ Red Cross,’’ that, although the author of that 
design has extended the frontage beyond that 
laid down by the plan issued to competitors, 
the Professor considers that in so doing the 
architect has not infringed the ‘‘spirit”’ of the 
instructions issued; and, having so liberally 
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dealt with ‘‘ Red Cross,’’ he extends his con- 
sideration to ‘‘ Winged Heart,’’ who has also 
occupied more space than the plan issued to 
competitors shows. The Professor then pats 
‘“‘Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty’? upon the 
back for having estimated the cost of their 
building at £20,000, and not putting it down at 
£15,000, and proceeds with a remark which, for 
an assessor, is, I think, unique: ‘‘I consider, 
however, that its costly nature, its departure 
from the programme, and other reasons, practi- 
cally render it impossible to entertain it.”’ Will 
Prof. Roger Smith honour me by permitting me 
to share the delight of his profound conclusion, 
based as it is upon such worthy and excellent 
reasons? I can only hope that the R.I.B.A. will 
have the above-quoted opinion emblazonedin letters 
of gold, to be held up to all future assessors as 
the embodiment of just conclusions for rejecting 
a competitive design. 


Well, Sir, having given the committee a taste 
of his groundwork, the Professor gives them his 
advice. He awards the first prize to the gentle- 
man who has ‘occupied more space next to 
Tottenham Court-road than the plan issued to 
competitors shows’’ (to quote the Professor’s 
own words) ; and as regards cost, he informs hig 
employers that ‘‘ the author estimates the design 
at £15,000,” but does not tell us whether or not 
he, as an assessor, checked that estimate in any 
way beyond the cubing process which he himself 
states is ‘‘ not always very safe as a guide to the 
actual cost of any one building.’? Neither does 
he extend to ‘‘ Winged Heart”’ that rebuke for 
putting the price at £15,000 which should follow 
the commendation he awards to ‘“ Wisdom, 
Strength, and Beauty’’ for not putting it down 
at £15,000. 

All this is, to my mind, exceedingly unsatis- 
factory. I believe, in opposition to the views 
expressed in your leader of last week, and also in 
direct antagonism to those stated in Mr. J. M. 
Brydon’s letter, also in last week’s issue, that 
there is only one leading duty of an assessor, 
and that is, after selecting the designs to which 
he proposes to recommend that the prizes be 
given, to set himself strenuously to work to see 
that their authors have complied in the strictest 
possible way, in every particular, with the 
instructions issued, and the very essence of such 
compliance should be cost. It is not the duty of 
the assessor, as he did not fix the limit of cost, 
to concern himself further than to ascertain 
whether or not the design submitted can be 
executed for the stipulated sum. Does he not 
see that if this sum is to be movable, the man 
who moves it can furnish a far more taking 
building than he who has deprived his design of 
attractive features in order to keep his building 
within the specified amount? If Mr. Brydon 
chooses to enter a competition for a building, the 
stated limit of cost of which is inadequate, to his 
knowledge, he should so inform the committee, 
and retire on that ground, and not finish a 
design—beautiful though his design undoubtedly 
would be, which he knows cannot be carried out 
for the money in hand—in the hopes of catching 
an assessor asleep and carrying off the prize! 
He does but scant justice to his fellow com- 
petitors, and perhaps brings serious embarrass- 
ment to those who have to provide the funds. 
But if cost is the essence, as I say, of the in- 
structions, what is to be said of the competitor 
who absolutely designs a building—so far as his 
only authority goes—which occupies a greater 
area than the building site affords? ‘‘Goth”’ 
ingeniously provides for the Professor a way out 
of the dilemma; but even if there is an error in 
the plan issued to competitors, which has not 
yet, I think, been demonstrated, what is that to 
the competitors? They have all received the 
same dimensions, and I presume that if the 
committee give the frontage to Tottenham 
Court-road_as 102ft. they mean 102tt. » not 
108ft.!_ Why did not “‘ Winged Heart?’ and 
‘*Red Cross’? work on £20,000, and say that 
the committee meant £20,000, although’ they’ 
stated £15,000? A great deal more I could say 
on this serious matter for architects and for 
the public, but that you, Sir, will probably think 
I have occupied enough of your space, and I 
will therefore conclude by expressing the hope 
that the R.I.B.A. will seriously take this White- 
field Chapel Competition in hand ; it is a subject 
pre-eminently worthy of its attention. It would, 
in so doing, fulfil one of its real functions—the 
furtherance of all that tends to raise to a high 
standard professional practice in every form. 
But if the Institute will not move in the matter, 


then I trust that the competitors will: that they 


will obtain counsel’s opinion as to the legality 
of the award, and proceed as counsel may direct, 
and my guinea—as I am sure that of hundreds of 
others will be—is at the disposal of any com- 
mittee who determines to test once for all ina 
court of law whether the conditions upon which 
architects enter upon a competition are or are 
not binding upon all parties, and whether a 
violation of those conditions by a committee 
renders it liable to actions for damages by all 
those who have been losers by the breach.—I 
am, &¢., Wm. Woopwarp. 
7, Duke-street, Adelphi, Oct. 14. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
ACT, 1890. 


Srr,—In my letter which appeared in your 
issue of last week, attention was directed to 
those clauses of the Act more especially relating 
to dilapidated and insanitary dwelling-houses, 
and to the provisions by means of which four or 
more householders’ may initiate legal proceedings 
against owners; but with regard to ‘‘ unhealthy 
areas’’ the conditions are somewhat different: in 
these cases twelve or more of the ratepayers are 
requisite for the formal complaint (to the medical 
officer of health) that the narrowness, closeness, 
and bad arrangement, or the bad condition of 
the streets and houses, or groups of houses, 
within a district ‘or area, or the want of light, 
air, ventilation, or proper conveniences, or any 
other sanitary defects, or one or more of such 
causes, are dangerous or injurious to the health 
of the inhabitants either of the buildings in that 
area or of the neighbouring buildings. 

A recent confirmation of the necessity of at 
once applying the powers of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, is contained in a 
reference to the Local Board of Works (St. 
Saviour’s) by a writer who puts the matter 
thus : —‘‘T ask Mr. Sinclair why his Board have 
repeatedly refused, on the recommendation of their 
sanitary committee, supported by their medical 
officer of health, to appoint a second inspector of 
nuisances for their large district; their sanitary 
committee have reported to the Board that it is 
quite impossible for one inspector todo all that 
is required, and if a second is not appointed the 
house-to-house «inspection must be neglected. 
Does this look as if the board have the sanitary 
state of the district, or their own interests, at 
heart? Mr. Sinclair is an able and enlightened 
man, and while kindly trying to shield his 
brother-vestrymen, is well aware that there are 
many places in his district as bad, or even worse, 
than the place described.’’ 

The Charity Organisation Society has reported 
several insanitary areas, and is bringing before 
the public authorities much valuable information 
tending to aid and confirm both householder and 
ratepayers in their representations concerning 
the conditions under which many are compelled 
to exist. 

In the Greenwich Police-court yesterday, a 
property-owner was summoned for disobedience 
to an order of a magistrate to close four houses 
unfit for human habitation. The order was made 
so far back as in March last. The defendant 
was fined £20, with an alternative of two months’ 
imprisonment, the magistrate saying that there 
was a law which hit landlords like the de- 
fendants: ‘‘ He was the sort of man they wanted 
to catch—men who kept houses unfit for human 
habitation where poor people had to live, and 
where they. contracted fevers,’’ 

Under the new Act, only three months will be 
allowed even for the demolition of unsanitary 
premises, a closing order must be obeyed after 
seven days, and no such delay as the foregoing 
would be permitted.—I am, &c., 

Oct. -15. Grorce H. Binsy, F.R.1.B.A. 


COPYING DRAWINGS TO A REDUCED 
SCALE. 


Sir,—The following method of copying a 
drawing to a scale _ th of the original scale by 


means of an easily-constructed geometrical dia- 
gram, suggested itself to me some yearsago. Since 
then I have simplified the process, and I now offer 
it to your readers as one which may be found useful 
to mechanical and architectural draughtsmen—at 
any rate, in the absence of proportional compasses. 
Indeed, when m is less than 3, working with a dia- 
gram is at least as easy as working with the clumsy 
instrument just named, and the results are as 


accurate, supposing ,the diagram to be carefully | AB, is required. In the diagram, 


constructed. 


In Fig. 1, let A and B be fixed points in a piece of 
cardboard or thick drawing paper, and AP, BP, 
any two lines drawn from them and meeting in P, 
Then, if in all cases AP =m.BP, the locus of 
P is a circle whose centre (T) is on A B pro- 
duced, 

To prove this, draw PN perpendicular to AB 
or AB produced. Let BN=z, N P=y, an 


consider the length of AB (the dase) as represent- 
ing unity. Then— 


YP + (% + 1)? = m? (y? + a#) 
from which we derive— 


1 a me 
2 — — SES 
y +( i mn — i) (m* — 1)* 


» and 


This is the equation toacircle. BT = ae 


the radius TP = a 7 
values, we can calculate the corresponding values 


of BT and TP. Thus, if m= ‘ : which is the | 


ratio used in isometric projection, it will be found 
that BT = 2, and TB = 2:45. -If m = %, BT 
= 08, and TP=1:2. Ifm = 2, BT = 0:33, and 
TP = 0:67, &c. The difference between the 
shortest length, AD, that can be taken on the 
original drawing and AH, the longest, decreases 
as we increase ™, and it is easily shown that the 
range of the instrument, in its most simple form, is 
expressed by the formula— 


AH m= (2 saa 
m—1 


. By giving to m different 


In practice it is rarely necessary to calculate 
numerically the lengths BT and TP, for by a 
simple geometrical construction we are enabled to 
produce a diagram to any ratio m, given two lines 
whose lengths are in that ratio. Thus, suppose AB 
to be a suitable length for the base, and AP to 
equal m.BP. Bisect the angle A PB by the line 
PD. Then, since, by Euclid VI. 3. ; 

AD : DB 334:233 2 

°. AD’: DB iid, 4 

which shows that PD is a chord of the required 
circle. Bisect PD in L, and draw LT per- 
pendicular to PD. Evidently T, since it lies on 
both L T and A H, must be the centre, T P being 
the radius. Describe the circle, and the diagram 
is complete. : 

The mode of using the diagram requires little 
explanation. A length AP, from the original 


at’ 
\ 


VI xt 


Fig. 2 


drawing, being set off with ordinary compasses 
from A, determines the position of the point P, am 
we take PB for the correspondin length in our 
copy. To prevent their being holed by compass 
points, A and B ought to be protected by horn 
centres. it 
For any measurement shorter than AD, when t 
cannot be taken indirectly (that is, as the difference 
between two longer measurements), a supple- 
mentary circle, constructed to a shorter base than 
Fig. 2, from A 
draw any line, Ah = AD, ;the shortest of the 
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measurements ; join Hh, and through T, B, and 
D draw lines parallel to Hh, meeting Ah in t, b, 
and drespectively. Then, A b is the new base, and t 
the centre of its circle, of which the radius is td. 
Supposing AB to be of sufficient length, a third 
eet and base can be derived from the second, a 
fourth from the third, and so on ; and it is easy to 
see—since the two circles in the figure are tan- 
gential to the arc £Dh, described from A as a 
centre with the radius A D—that any measurement 
found onone circle cannot befound on any other, and 
therefore that no doubt need occur as to which base 
a measurement applies. When there are but two 
circles and bases, as in Fig. 2, since Ah = A D, we 
have— 


Te ey 
m—1 
and 
ae m+1 AD 
Mae 
. AH = (Fee), Ad. 
m—1 


In practice more than two circles are rarely re- 
quired; butif we had » circles, and 7 and s were the 
greatest and least measurements within the range 
of the instruments, then— 

Be hce + l\ - 

m—1j °° 
—Iam, Xc., 
Charing, Kent. 


———_——-— 09 —_ 


Intercommunication, 


——+ $4—__ 
QUESTIONS. 


(10409.|—Drying Bricks.—I shall be grateful if any 
of your numerous correspondents will give me the benefit 
of their experience as to the best and cheapest mode of 

ing machine-made wire-cut bricks made of strong clay 
previous to putting them into the kiln. Is the system of 
flues heated by means of coal or steam preferable? -And 
what is the best means of constructing flues and floor, 
and what is the cost !—C. H. 


(10410.J—A. Difficulty.—I am the architect for a job 
of which my client is acting as clerk of works, and, being 
a builder’s merchant, supplies most of the materials. On 
my last visit I was surprised and annoyed to find that the 
builder had set all the arches over window openings 
which have a Qin. soffit in two thicknesses, so there is now 
a joint to be seen all around the soffit 4}in. back from face 
of arch. As there is a good bit of work over, my client 
says he will not have them altered. Will any corre- 
spondent kindly suggest the best thing I can do under the 
circumstances? It has occurred to me that the soffit 
might be stuccoed.—QuEnRIsT. 


{10411.]—A Builder in a Difficulty.—Having 
lately started in the building trade, and being a joiner by 
profession, [ have had a very fair run of work, and haying 
good credit, was being well backed up by the trades con- 
nected ; but in an unlucky moment I was tempted to take 
a lot of houses on the same ground as I was working on 
on another contract, and being so much engaged myself I 
left the estimating of this to my son, who was thoroughly 
up init, and haying got it, all went on swimmingly till 
we got nearly up to the first floor of joist, so as to get the 
stipulatec first instalment; but having got a little more 
time on my own hands, I began to look over the estimate, 
and found a mistake of some £300, and being pressed a 
little for the month’s accounts, I determined to go on and 
get the instalment before taking any steps; but having to 
stack the flooring, the merchant with whom I dealt had 
not a part of it in stock, but laid down all the rest, 
and on account of not having the agreement fulfilled to 
the letter, the owner refused to pay the balance of in- 
stalment then due, although opposite the deficiency in the 
floorings there was some £25 of extras in foundations, and 
I therefore had.to shut shop, as they say, and he (the 
Owner) now refuses to allow me anything—not even my 
scaffolding ; and what I would like to know is if I have 
any remedy, or if any of your numerous readers know of 
@ similar case, and how it was dealt with. I have a great 
many back numbers of Buitpinc News, and have 
searched them through, but cannot find anything like it, 
or rather report of anything like it. There is about £450 
of work and material done, I have received £245, and 
the instalment was £350, as per agreement. By the way, 
Ishould mention that there is no clause in the agreement 
about the material being the property of the owner when 
laid on the ground, and I consider it very hard to give 
away all my labour, and tools as well besides, when I was 
80 nearly up to the terms of the agreement—in fact about 
£15 worth of flooring would haye made me fully entitled 
to it; but I preferred waiting till they had it in the place 
I was in the habit of dealing. Early advice from some of 


your numerous correspondents would much oblige.—PrER- 
PLEXED. 


(10412.] —- Geometrical Problem. —Can_ some 
reader, more skilled in mathematics than myself, give me 
the solution to the following problem in “ Huclid,’? Book I. 

B, A C are two straight lines, B and C given points in 
the same; B D is drawn perpendicular to A OC, and D E 
perpendicular to A B; in like manner C F is drawn per- 
pendicular to A B,and FGtoAC. Show that EG is 
parallel to B 0.—J. E. Smarz. 


(10413.]—Lettering.—In lettering stone or marble, 
where it is desirable to have the sunk letters filled in with 
lack or red sealing-wax as more durable than painting 
same, and if for greater permanency, to have the dove- 
ed grooving run full with molten lead—what is the best 
way to bring the wax or lead to a smooth face with the 
stone or marble surface ?—Touopr. 


\ 10414.]—Signing Contracts.—Is it necessary that 
oth employer and contractor sign the documents, or is it 
inding if the contractor’s signature is put to it, and 

witnessed? When a contract is signed on behalf of a 


diy Lita 5 


firm, is the signature of one member or a manager on 
their behalf sufficient, or should each member sign 
separately.—TEACHABLE. 


REPLIES. 


[10366.]—Enforcing Completion of Contract. 
—I am disappointed no one has answered this question, 
as the matter is becoming grievous, all being at a stand- 
still; the contractors, on the one hand, threatening that 
if the work is not measured off and a statement made by 
the architect, proceedings will be taken ; the proprietor, on 
the other hand, saying he is prepared to pay balance when 
the work is completed by contractors, who resist, stating 
they will do no more, having, as they think, finished, the 
matters required being only trivial, and as their workshop 
is a considerable distance from the building, parties close 
at hand can do the little matters cheaper, and they are 
willing the amount should be debited at contract rate. 
The employer holds, however, that the contractors are 
bound to carry out their contract themselves, and as a 
question of right he is determined they shall do so, or he 
will not pay until forced. What course should the archi- 
tect take in this case under the circumstances !—PER- 
PLEXED, 


[10382.]—Altar Rail.—It is worth something to 
know that the chancel ‘A. H.” is concerned with is 
19ft. by 40ft. In that space he can seat a choir of 30 with 
two priests, and have twelve steps to foot-pace, or four- 
teen if two may be projected towards nave; and perhaps 
a passage next the wall as well, nothing being pinched. 
In seating a narrow chancelit is desirable to bear inmind 
that 6ft.is not too much for men’s and boys’ benches, 
because in half-turning for creeds, &c., and walking in 
and out less than a foot is certainly insufficient. Place 
the chair in front of the table and turn round so as to 
walk between them, and it will give way so as to leave a 
space of 13in., and probably 14in. would be a safer width, 
even if the seats had to be pinched a little to compensate. 
Where there is lateral access to chancel, the position of 
altar rail hardly becomes an open question.—H. W. 


[10392.] -Okehampton.—There are two churches at 
Okehampton. All Saints is the parish church; it stands 
on a bold eminence half a mile or so away from the town. 
The ruins of the old Norman castle, built by Baldwin de 
Brionys—also called De Redvers and De Ripariis—the 
lord of two hundred manors, and in William the Con- 
queror’s time the greatest landholder in Devon, are not far 
off. The castle crowns an abrupt wooded knoll close by the 
river Ockment, It also contained a chapel, of which re- 
mains still exist. The other church is St. James’s Chapel- 
of-Ease, standing in the middle of the principal street. 
The church itself is modern (built 1862); but the Early 
Perpendicular tower, embattled and pinnacled, although 
all that is left of the original edifice, has interesting fea- 
tures. Itis this that ‘J. E. P.’? asks a query upon in 
the Burtp1ne News for Sept. 26th. Curiously, the parish 
church, like the chapel, only retains its original western 
15th-century tower. The former edifice was consecrated 
by Bishop Bronescombe (ce. 1257—91) ; but the body of the 
structure was totally destroyed by fire on the 13th of 
February, 1842, and soon after rebuilt from the designs of 
Mr. John Hayward, of Exeter. Not many years ago the 
solitary tower of St. James’s, Okehampton (spelt vari- 
ously Oakhampton, Ockington, Ockmentune, Ockmenton, 
&c.), served as a lateral support for a butcher’s shop! 
The place was originally a chantry, but was afterwards 
given to the corporation by one of the Courtenays. It is 
now in the hands of the Charity Trustees. Risdon, in his 
‘* Survey of Devon”? (he died a.p. 1640) thus refers to the 
two churches :—‘‘ Oakhampton was lately graced with a 
mayor, by the bounteous favour of King James the First 
—in which there is one chapel—the church standing 
somewhat remote, as if it were banished, without comfort 
or company.” Dr. Oliver, D.D., a learned, painstaking 
local antiquary, in his ‘* EKeclesiastical Antiquities of 
Devon’? (1839) thus refers to Okehampton, but whether 
to the St. James’s within the town, or the parish church 
without, is not clear. He writes:—‘‘ Okehampton.—On 
a tablet aftixed to the south wall of the church—‘ Here 
under lyeth '‘homasin Godolphin, the wife of Thomas 
Peter, Gentlem: who Dyed the ix of September, 1608.’ 
On each side is a shield. That on the right Petre of 
Wiscombe and Godolphin, party per pale; that on the 
left Godolphin and Grenville, party per pale. Mrs. Petre 
kneels on a cushion before a desk with a book in her 
hand. Behind her, on the pavement, which is well 
engraved, kneel her three daughters. Beneath is the 
following inscription— 


** She was to God and huzbande trewe, 
A mirror of all wyves to viewe ; 
The poor, the lame, sicke, and needy 
She did releeve most liberally : 
She lyved so good and Godlye life, 
As never wronged man, maide, nor wife, 
And made so good and Godlye ende 
As none the same on earth may mend.’’ 


The Rey. F. C. Hingeston-Randolph, who has already 
reproduced the registers of several of the early Exeter 
Bishops —viz., Bronescombe (A.p. 1257-80); Quivil 
(A.D. 1280-91); Bytton (a.p. 1292-1307); Stafford (a.p. 
1395-1419)—and is still engaged on the stupendous work, 
does not quote many references bearing upon the eccle- 
siastical history of Okehampton. There is, however, 


an entry in the Bp. Bronescombe Register: ‘‘ Oke- 
hampton (Okemptone and Ochamtone MS.), vicars 
of: Adam occurs 6 April, 1267-36; Sir William 


de Winkelege, priest, was inst. 22nd February, 
1277-8; patrons, the Prior and Convent of Cowick.’’ 
And in Bishop Stafford’s Register there is mention: 
“Okehampton (Okhampton MS.), Vicars of: Richard 
Yestbrook; on whose death was inst. 17th Dec., 1413; 
John Newecum, Chaplain. Patron: K. Henry VII. 154.’’ 
And again, in the same Register: ‘‘ Okehampton, 
Richard (Hstebrok) V. Penitentiary in Deanery of 
Okehampton, i. 50; his willi. 321. John Newcombe V. ii. 
292, Penitentiary 1. 194, 207, 217, 231, 237. Okehampton 
and Cowick. Ordinacio concerning, by Bishop Stafford. 
The Bishop sets forth that between the Prior and Monks 
of the Parish Church of Okehampton (Okhampton alias 
Okementon) on the one part, and John Newcomb, Vicar, 
thereof, on the other part, grave differences had lately 
arisen, touching the repairs of the chancel and the pro- 
vision of office books therein, and the said Prior, &c., by 
their proxy, John Hethfield, Chaplain, and the sail Vicar 
in person had appeared before him at Clyst, 3 June, 1417, 


and had stated their case, the former alleging that by 
Bishop Briwere’s Ordinacio, and by custom, the Vicar 
was liable, and the said vicar maintaining the contrary 
view. With the consent of both parties, the Bishop 
settled their differences thus: The said Vicar and his 
successors were to keep up both the chancel and the office 
books ; and by way of compensation, it was agreed that 
in the case of any subsidy to be paid to the Vicar, and in 
the case of procurations, payable by him on account of 
Archiepiscopal and Episcopal visitations, the Prior, &c., 
should pay one entire moiety of the same. Also the Prior 
and Convent agree to remit 6s. 8d. per annum out of an 
annual pension of two marks, payable by them to the 
Vicar, reducing the said pension to 20s. per annum. This 
settlement the Bishop declares to be just and fair, and he 
confirmed the same accordingly.”’ Bishop Briwere’s 
Ordinacio, mentioned above, is quoted in full, granting to 
the Prior and Convent of Cowick the church of *‘ Okemen- 
ton,’’ and the chapel in the castle there, with the consent 
of Courtenay (de consensu de Cortenay, veri patroni), 
reserving to the Vicar all the obventions of both the glebe 
(sanctuarium), and the court and buildings thereon, and 
the tithes, great and small, therefrom; saye that the 
Convent was to enjoy the tithes, garbarum, both of the 
whole parish and of the tenants of the glebe, together 
with a suitable space adjoining the Vicar’s Court, and a 
barn; with two silver marks yearly at Michaelmas. The 
vicar was to be liable for omnia onera debita et consueta 
Episcopalia, etiam Archidiaconalia, dictam ecclesiam et 
dictam capellam contingencia (these were the disputed 
words), and to provide for Divine Service daily in the said 
chapel. It was dated at Exeter, die Martis, in Easter 
week, 1239 The date of this Ordinacio was as given above 
at Clyst, &e. The Prior, &c, signed it on 7th June, in 
their chapter house; the vicar, at Clyst, on the same day 
li. 292, 2935.—Harry Hems. 


(10402.|—R.1I.B.A. Exam.—I skould be inc’ined to 
interpret the words ‘‘ Geometrical Drawing’? somewhat 
liberally, and submit a measured drawing from a few 
panels in a 15th-century tomb, full size, or something 
similar. Probably a copied drawing of one of the stereo- 
typed ‘Orders’? would suffice; but I should advise, in 
preference, a measured section through the Parthenon 
entablature, obtained in the British Museum—Elgin 
Room—and drawn to % or } full size.—G. A. T. 
MIDDLETON. 


{10403.]—Strength of Pipes.—For iron pipes cast 
vertically, where— 


¢ = required thickness in inches. 

d = diameter in inches. 

n = head in feet divided by 33. 
Formula, ¢ = (‘0016 ~ + °013) d + °82. 


Pipes should be tested to three times their working pres- 
sure, and to never less than 300ft. of head.—N. D. 


[10404.|—Rise of Water in Basement.—Dig 
out clay round walls down to footings and return it well 
puddled, or render outside of brickwork with cement. 
Take up wood floor, and (having excavated deep enough, 
if necessary) lay down at least 6in. of good fine cement 
concrete, which should be rendered with neat cement all 
over before the concrete stiffens. Where concrete joins 
walls all round, take care to well clean and damp the 
brickwork and rake out joints. The wood floor can then 
be replaced, or the concrete floor may be made higher and 
tiled over.—N. D. 


[10405.]—Levelling.—You should consult recent 
works on surveying and makers’ catalogues. For general 
use, you would find a 14in., without compass, the handiest, 
and as to make, I prefer Stanley’s Tribach Levels, which 
haye several improyements.—M, D. 


[10405.]—Levelling.—The side sights to Harling’s 
levels are now and then of great advantage; but it may 
be generally said that any instrument by a good maker 
may be relied upon. Personally, I prefer four to three 
levelling screws, and one vertical hair to two; but these 
are only personal predilections, and are not shared by 
everyone. Test the definition of your lenses before pur- 
chasing.—G. A. T. MrppLETon. 


[10406.]—-Sash Fastening.—Has ‘A. Z.’’ seen the 
screw fastener, which consists of an ornamental milled- 
headed screw, working in threaded sockets placed hori- 
zontally in the meeting bars? It looks well, when fixed, 
keeps windows from rattling, is easily worked by people 
with delicate fingers, and cannot well get out of order. 
foreet maker’s name, but any ironmonger will tell you.— 


(10407.]—R.I.B.A. Exam.—‘ Anxious’’ was un- 
wise to enter for the Prelim. atall. He should have waited 
and presented himself for the Associates’ Exam, next 
March. He ought now to lay his case fully before the 
Council, and ask to be allowed to attend in March, on 
submitting the usual probationary works; and his request 
can scarcely be rejected, as he will be able to comply with 
all the conditions. In the mean time, he should be work- 
ing hard, attending either my lectures, those at King’s or 
University Colleges, or those conducted by Mr. Farrow, 
reading by himself under guidance, making his probation- 
ary drawings, and, when possible, measuring and sketch- 
ing from old works. No sudden cramming will get a man 
through the R.I.B.A. Exam. He must study thoroughly, 
and for a considerable period.—G. A. T. MippieTon. 


Or 7 ——_ 


The Lord Mayor, accompanied by the Sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex, opened, on Tuesday, the 
new municipal hall and free library at Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. The building has been erected at a 
cost of £15,000, from designs by Messrs. Sugden 
and Son, Blood, and Snape. It includes a council 
chamber, a school of art, a public reading-room and 
library, and a large assembly-room. 


The Mansfield Commissioners have lately pur- 
chased the undertaking of the Mansfield Water 
Company, which was promoting a provisional order 
for the purpose of obtaining powers to augment its 
supply. The Commissioners are now acting under 
the advice of their engineer, Mr. George Hodson, 
M.Inst.C.H., making trial borings on the site 
selected, which have already led to an abundant 
supply of pure water. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Rr Grorce Watx.—A first meeting was held 
before the Official Receiver on Friday. The 
debtor was a builder and contractor, carry- 


ing on business in  Carlton-road, Kentish 
Town. His gross liabilities are returned at 
£25,360, of which £13,088 are unsecured, and 


the assets are estimated at £4,462. The London 
School Board make further claims for £13,000, 
which the debtor repudiates, and actions are 
pending in respect of the same. Mr. E. H. Collins, 
accountant, was appointed trustee of the estate, 
together with a committee of inspection, resolutions 
for bankruptcy being passed. 


Ancient Licguts anD Crown Ricuts.—(The 
Mercers’ Company v. Hames—Salaman v. Eames 
— Perry v. Eames.)—Applications were made 
before Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams on the 9th 
inst. to restain interference with ancient lights 
claimed by the Mercers’ Company, as the free- 
holders, in respect of Gresham-buildings and Nos. 
9 to 12, Basinghall-street, on the east side of the 
street. It appeared that the defendant was erecting 
buildings on the opposite side of the street, on the 
site of the old Bankruptcy Court, of a height of 
14ft. higher than that of the old buildings, raising 
the height from d0ft. to 64ft. in a street only 25ft. 
wide. The defendant contended that, the Bank- 
ruptcy Court having been Crown property from the 
year 1820 to 1884, the plaintiffs could not claim any 
prescriptive rights against persons claiming under 
the Crown (2 and 3 William IV., c. 71, sections 2 
and 3). The plaintiffs, on the other hand, main- 
tained that the property had never vested in the 
Crown, but in trustees, and cited the provisions of 
the Act 1 and 2 George IV. section 115, under 
which the Bankruptcy Court was built, and sections 
1, 2, and 8 of the Prescriptions Act, 2 and 3 William 
IV., c. 71. After considerable argument as to 
whether the property was ever really vested in the 
Crown or not, it was arranged that the motion 
should stand over till the second motion day of next 
sittings, the defendant undertaking to abide by any 
order the Court might then make with respect to 
pulling down any part of the buildings erected from 
this date, and which should, in the judgment of the 
Court, substantially obstruct the ancient lights of 
the plaintiff. 

SEQUEL TO A BUILDER’s BANKRUPTCY.—At the 
Longton (Staffordshire) County Court, on Tues- 
day, the 14th inst., Mr. J. E. Moxon, solicitor, 
Hanley, brought an action against Mr. Wood, of 
the firm of Steele and Wood, earthenware manu- 
facturers, Stoke-on-Trent, to recover from him the 
sum of £50, being £30 on account of the plainttff 
being wrongfully deprived of a mortar-mill, and 
£20 as damages. 
ofa builder at Stoke-on-Trent, called upon the 
plaintiff to borrow £25, saying that he was short of 
money with which to pay his firm’s workpeople. 
Mr. Moxon refused the loan, but ultimately agreed 
to purchase from him a mortar mill for £25. On 
April 2lst a summons was issued against Mr. 
Barlow, sen., for £17, by Messrs. Steele and Wood, 
and on the 23rd the case came before his Honour at 
the Longton County Court. On the same day, 
however, a bankruptcy petition was presented 
against Mr. Barlow, and so the County Court 
action was restrained until the conclusion of the 
bankruptcy proceedings. On May 14th, Barlow 
was adjudicated a bankrupt. The £245 which 
Mr. Moxon had paid for the mill went 
towards the bankrupt’s estate. Whilst nego- 
tiating for the fixtures for the mill Mr. Moxon 
heard that the mill had been sold by auction 
on the instructions of Mr. Wood, the defendant. 
The latter paid £13, value of part of the mill, into 
Court, with a denial of responsibility in respect to 
the whole. Cross-examined, the plaintiff said he 
did not know the mill was incomplete when he 
bought it. A large portion of it ultimately came 
into the hands of the auctioneer, Mr. Wilde, who 
bought it from the Official Receiver. Mr. Wood 
admitted having sold one part of the mill 
by mistake, but contended that he was not 
liable for the conversion of the whole, as 
part of it had been sold by the Official Receiver to 
Wilde.—His Honour held that Mr. Wood, having 
authorised Wilde to sell part of the machine, ren- 
dered himself liable for the conversion of the whole, 
although he might have a claim against Wilde for 
a portion. His verdict must be for the plaintiff, 
for £30, with costs. 


—=E— © 


The iron opening bridge built at Goole, near the 
confluence of the Dutch River (cut by Sir C. Ver- 
muyden), oyer the river Ouse, is now completed. 
The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way Company have built it in place of the old 
wooden structure that stood where it now stands. 
The cost of the bridge is £9,752. 


A statue of Lessing, the literary Luther of the 
18th century, was unveiled in the Thiergarten at 
Berlin on Tuesday. It is of marble on a granite 
pedestal, and was executed by Professor Otto 
Lessing, grand-nephew of the poet. 


On April 19th Mr. Barlow, son y 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


DUFFIELD WATERWORKS.—At the request of the 
Belper Rural Sanitary Authority, Mr. W. H. 
Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, has sent in alterna- 
tive schemes for waterworks at Duffield, and they 
are now under consideration. In one scheme Mr. 
Radford proposes to take the water from the Hazle- 
wood Spring, and store it in a service reservoir, and 
supply by gravitation, any future deficiency being 
made good by putting down the pumping station 
mentioned below. In the alternative scheme, Mr. 
Radford proposes to pump river water from alluvial 
deposit, after natural filtration through sand and 
gravel, the water being pumped into a summit 
reservoir to command the district. 
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A meeting of the congregation of the Chapel 
Royal, Savoy, was held on Wednesday, for the 
purpose of taking steps to raise a memorial of the 
late chaplain. A letter was read from Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, M.P., offering, on the part of the baroness, 
to take charge of the erection of a memorial over 
Mr. White’s grave at Brompton, which proposal 
was accepted on the part of the family. An intima- 
tion was also received from Mr. Passmore Edwards 
of his willingness to found a permanent scholarship 
at King’s College School for a Savoy chorister, or 
to erect a drinking fountain in the Savoy Precinct 
onthe Embankment. The assistant chaplain (the 
Rev. W. J. Loftie, F.S.A.) wrote suggesting either 
such a scholarship or the erection of a choir-house. 
A representative committee was appointed. 


Messrs. Samuel Trickett and Sons, of Victoria 
Stone Wharf, Millwall, E., desire us to state that, 
for the convenience of their customers, they have 
taken City offices at 119 and 120, London-wall, K.C., 
where in future all communications should be 
addressed to them. 


The building trade in Australasia seems very dull. 
A circular lately issued to the members of one of 
the trade societies describes trade as being bad in 
all centres of population, excepting Wellington, 
N.Z., and Adelaide. Against these cities the word 
‘¢ moderate ’’ is placed. 


The Albert Hall in Shandwick-place, Edinburgh, 
will be reopened next week, having been entirely 
redecorated by Messrs. Macfarlane and Wallace, of 
that city. 


Mr. John Newhouse, the head and organiser of 
the sanitary department of the Leeds town council, 
has tendered his resignation on account of advancing 
ears. In 1865, while holding the position of police 
inspector, he was asked by the then mayor to 
organise a sanitary department; the only officials 
at that time who looked after the public health being 
an inspector of nuisances and a smoke inspector, 
with one clerk. He did so, dividing the borough 
into twelve sections, and appointing an inspector to 
each. This scheme worked satisfactorily, and the 
Local Government Board having issued an order 
that no police-officer should engage in sanitary 
work, Mr. Newhouse resigned his office in the 
police to take up the inspectorship of nuisances. 
The first medical officer of health was appointed in 
1866, and, with the assistance of Mr. Newhouse, 
the sanitary department of Leeds has grown until 
it now numbers nineteen district inspectors, two 
meat inspectors, one smoke inspector and an 
assistant, one canal-boat inspector, and a dairies 
and cowsheds inspector. 


A Bill was introduced into the Austrian Diet on 
Tuesday, authorising the creation of a Greater 
Vienna by enlarging the boundaries, so as to 
include a number of summer resorts and suburban 
villages. By this manner the area of the Austrian 
capital would be increased from 14,000 to 42,000 
English acres, and the population from 700,000 to 
1,300,000. Of this Greater Vienna only 10 per 
cent. is at present built on. 


In the 1890 report of Mr. Arthur Bell, the en- 
gineer in charge of buildings for the Government of 
New Zealand, we see that £33,175 was spent on 
Government buildings during the last year. Hdu- 
cation being one of the large functions undertaken 
by that Government, we are not surprised to see 
that £25,000 was spent on school buildings. 


A. mill-girls’ institute is about to be built in 
Ancoats, Manchester, from plans prepared by 
Messrs. Darbyshire and Smith, of that city. The 
building will be Italian Renaissance in style, and 
will have a frontage three stories in height, faced 
with Ruabon red bricks and terracotta. The 
building will cover an area of 75ft. by 128ft., and 
will cost about £5,000. 


The stone screen erected in Rochester Cathedral 
as a memorial to the late Dean Scott will be un- 
veiled to-day (Friday). The carving has been 
executed by Mr. Nathaniel Hitch, of Vauxhall. 


Sir Edgar Boehm has just been commissioned 
to execute a colossal statue of Lord Reay for 
Bombay. 


of marvellous workmanship. 
epoch contains specimens from Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, &c., as wellas specimens from Abbeville, 
the original locality described by M. Bourcher de 
Perthes, who discovered in Europe the great 
antiquity of these weapons and their association 
in the gravel pits with the remains of the extinct 
mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, and other prehis- — 
The collection also contains flint — 
implements from the surface gravels of Surrey, 


toric animals. 


lances all in flint. 


dwellings, celts 


pared for exhibition by Mr. 


On Office Table, 


‘‘Tur Architectural Antiquities of the Isle of 
Wight,’ from the 11th to the 18th centuries, is 


the title of a folio about to be published by Mr. 
Percy G. Stone, F.R.I.B.A. It will be issued in 


four parts; the first of these will be apportioned 
to the East Medine, and the other to the West 
Medine. ‘There will be over 100 full-page plates, 
including many measured drawings. The build- 
ings to be represented comprise Quarr Abbey, all 
the best churches (some twenty-four in number), 
several brasses and sepulchral monuments, 


pulpits, panelling, metal-work, chimneypieces, 
and furniture, as well as views and plans of the 


manor houses of Arreton, Mottison, Woolverton, 
Stenbury, North Court, West Court, Yaverland, 
Sheat, Merston, Chale, Swainston, and Billing- 


ham; the Castles of Carisbrooke, Yarmouth, and 


Cowes. Mr. Stone will publish the work himself 


to subscribers. 


Eart Dersy has just presented to the Liver- 


pool Free Museum a very valuable collection of 
prehistoric implements illustrating the stone and 
bronze periods of Europe and America. The 
series consists of 425 specimens, the general col- 
lection containing 378 examples, supplemented 


by 47 very fine neolithic Scandinavian weapons 
The palzolithic 


Newhaven, and other well - known English 
localities. It is, however, in the neolithic or 
later epoch specimens that the collection is 
especially rich. There are axes or wedges in 
polished flint from Denmark, with keen edges; 
gouges, scrapers, cores, and sacrificial knives or 
The collection contains also 
Irish celts in basalt, a large series of flints in 
their original horn hafts from the Swiss lake 
from France; 
American wedges, some grooved, as well as flint 
arrow-heads from nearly every part of the 
world. The bronze period is also represented by 
swords, palstaves, knives, and a large series of 


pins and brooches from the lakes of Neuchatel 


The collection is now being pre- 
T. J. Moore, the 
curator of the Free Museum. ‘The Rey. H. H. 
Higgins is to lecture upon it at the Philosophical 
Institute of Liverpool on Monday next. 


and Morigen. 


OnE injustice to Scotland, against which lovers 


of art have hitherto ineffectually protested, is 


about to be remedied, the Board of Manufactures 


for Scotland having received a communication 
from Lord Lothian, Secretary for Scotland, an- 


nouncing that the Government propose to give a 


grant of £1,000 a year for five years for the 
purchase of pictures for the Scottish National 


Gallery. Considering the liberality with which 
the London and Dublin Galleries have been 
treated, it is strange that hitherto not a penny 
for the purchase of pictures has been granted to 


Scotland, and in consequence many desirable 


works of art have passed out of the country 
which ought to have found a permanent home in 
the National Gallery at Edinburgh. The first 
£1,000 will be available after April next. 


Tue superiority of Portland cement for anchor- 
ing iron bolts has been recently shown in some 
experiments in connection with the foundations 


in rock for an elevated railway. Sulphur, lead, 


and Portland cement were tried for the purpose, 
holes being drilled in the limestone rock 33ft. 
deep, and about 13in. in diameter. With 
sulphur the bolts showed a strength of 16,000 
and 31,000Ib. ; with lead the results showed the 
same strength, but the cement gave the highest. 
Five out of six bolts broke without pulling out; 
one lin. bolt began to yield at 26,0001b., but 
sustained the load a few seconds. 
series of experiments were undertaken to deter- 
mine the strength per square inch of area. 

plain lin. bolt yielded at 20,000lb., a threaded 
bolt at 21,0001lb. A threaded 2in. ; 
32,0001b., the strain being slowly applied. T. 
tests go to prove that cement is more reliable 


and stronger than either lead or sulphur, and 


that the resistance is from 400Ib. to 5001b. per 


a series of 


A further 


bolt yielded at 
These 
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square inch of surface exposed. 
preserves the iron. 


In a vigorous letter to the Watford Observer, 
Messrs. Webster and Cannon, of Aylesbury, 
protest against the recent conduct of the Wat- 
ford School Board in passing over their tender 
for the new schools on the Common—although 
the lowest sent in, and recommended for 
acceptance by the architect, Mr. Ayres—on the 
ground that the work ought to be given to local 
men. They point out that they were put tocon- 
siderable trouble and expense in tendering, and 
declare that to accept a tender £190 higher on 
such a ground is tofurther protection in its most 
obnoxious form at considerable cost to local rate- 
payers. They ask what Watford builders would 
think if they were so treated at Aylesbury, and 
show that in that town the contracts for the 
railway station, post-office, and bread factory 
were all given to outside firms, and, indeed, it isa 
common practice all over England. A parallel 
case appeared in our list of tenders a fortnight 
since in the action of the Coventry School Board, 
who, without objection being raised, accepted 
the tender of Mr. J. T. Wingrove, of Northamp- 
ton, for their new schools. 


By the will of the late Mr. Henry Lammin, 
who formerly resided at Newark, but who died 
in London in August, the Nottingham Castle 
Art Museum receives a valuable addition to its 
treasures, Mr. Lammin having bequeathed to the 
institution his collection of paintings and ceramic 
ware, the value of which is estimated at £4,000. 
The pictures (about fifty) include examples of 
Turner, Gainsborough, David Cox, Crome, 
Stark, Richard Wilson, and others. There area 
few large canvases, but most*are cabinet works. 
The decorative objects principally consist of 
Crown Derby ware and other ceramic works, 
such as those from Worcester and Swansea. The 
Crown Derby includes some splendid vases and 
sets. ; 


On the 10th inst., Mr. John Grundy, of 
Duncan-terrace, Isliagton, N., and of Tyldesley, 
near Manchester, gave his annual entertainment 
to between 500 and 600 aged persons of both 
sexes, ranging between 60 and 90 years of age, 
belonging to Tyldesley and the neighbouring 
districts. After partaking of a substantial tea, 
an entertainment was provided for them by 
ladies and gentlemen friends of the host, inter- 
spersed with which were many speeches, not the 
least of which was that in which Mr. Grundy 
replied for the hearty manner in which the 
health of his wife and himself had been proposed. 
He expressed himself as being very delighted to 
see so many old neighbours and friends around 
him, and trusted that he might do so for many 
years to come at these annual reunions. Mrs. 
Grundy, he regretted to say, was unavoidably 
prevented from being present by unforeseen 
eircumstances. 


Cement also 
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The new church at Aldborough in the North 
Riding, built at the cost of the Dowager Duchess of 
Northumberland, was consecrated last week. It is 
Harly English in style, is seated for 120 persons, 
and has been built from plans by Mr. W. T. Hicks, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, at a cost of £1,500. Messrs. 
{vison and Brown were the contractors. 


An oil painting of the late Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, which was on Tuesday presented to 
the county of Buckinghamshire by the magistrates, 
has been hung in the dining hall at the Judges’ 
Lodgings at Aylesbury. 


Additions have been made to the head office of 
the National Provincial Bank of England, Birming- 
ham, and special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation, which is carried out on the Boyle 
system, the extraction of the vitiated air being 
effected by the latest improved form of the self- 
acting air-pump ventilator. 


On Wednesday last a bazaar was opened at 
Wigan in aid of funds for building the new church 
of St. Mark, a portion of which is now in progress 
at a cost of £3,500. Messrs. Heaton and Ralph, of 
Wigan, are the architects. 


The County Council for the West Riding resolved 
on Friday that a grant of £300 be made to the 
West Riding surveyor for bringing into force the 
Local Government Act, 1888, and for additional 
work in consequence thereof. : 


_At a public meeting held at Dudley on Tuesday 
night, Mr. Thomas Chatfeild Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., 
- Was unanimously selected as the Liberal candidate. 
It will be recollected that Mr. Chatfeild Clarke 
unsuccessfully conte:ted Hammersmith in 1885, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


TurspAy.—Manchester Architectural Association. In- 
augural Conversazione of Session. Athe- 
neeum Lecture Hall. 7.30 p.m. 
Glasgow Architectural Association. 
*‘The Ventilation of Buildings,’’ by W. 
Paton Buchan. 8 p.m. 
2 ___—— 


Architectural Association, 9, Conduit- 
street, W.—The Annual General Meeting will be held 
on Friday, Oct. 17, at 7.3) p.m., when an address will be 
delivered by the President, and the prizes will be dis- 
tributed. Frep. R. Farrow. } Fon, foc 
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Holloway’s Ointment.—Glandular swellings in 
the throat, neuralgia, tic douloureux, rheumatism, gout, lumbago, and 
other diseases affecting the glands, muscles, and nerves of sensation 
are permanently eradicated by this healing anti-febrile and soothing 
preparation. It is also a perfect remedy for all skin diseases, and every 
kind of superficial inflammation. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the 
greness expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 
rders fromthe country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Also Plans of Building Estates and General 


Terms on application. 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 23, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY {*sa™ 


GIVEN. 
STRODE & CO, &: Sei FGinznyards wo, LONDOH 


New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 


from these Quarries is known as 
the ‘ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very orysenine nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and every information given, on eet to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr, E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Corour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-YNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


W. H. LASCELLES and C0, 


121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES ANO PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


The most extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


TENDERS. 


*.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. 


ABERDEEN.—For constructing a new lairage for foreign 
cattle at Pocra Jetty, for the harbour board :— 
Dawson, W., Skene-street, Aberdeen... £1,110 0 0 
(Accepted.) 
AsHBurTON, Drvyon.—For erecting two villas on the 
Druid Estate, near Row Deyon Cross, for the Ashburton 
Burial Society :— 


No. 1. No. 2. 
Stevens, H. .. +» £920 7 3 ... £820 7 38 
Foaden, H. ... peLO2o OO 645 0 5 
Pomeroy, J. (accepted) 507 8 6 510 19 0 
(All of Ashburton, 


BrruincHuam.—For hotel, 16 shops, and offices, Corpora~ 
tion-street, for the Birmingham Exhibition Hall, Winter 
Garden, and County Hotel Company, Ltd. Messrs. J. P. 
Sharp and Co., Martineau-street, architects :— 


Fell, J. nee a «w. £27,650 0 0 
Lovatt, H. ... aa ous 25,367 0 O 
Parnell, J., and Son rr 24,840 0 0 
Willcock, H.... “pe ee 24,330 0 0 
Robotham, T. > oe at 23,900 0 0 
Gowing & Ingram, and Parker, J., 

both of Birmingham (accepted) 23,000 0 0 


BrraurxcHam.—For Exhibition Hall and Winter Garden, 
Old-square, for the Birmingham Exhibition Hall, Winter 
Garden, and County Hotel Company, Ltd. Messrs. J. P. 
Sharp and Co., architects :— 

(Exclusive of steel roof.) 


Lovatt, H. ... ane or, sco 612,500. ORO 
Parnell, J., and Son “ar 11,713,050 
Robotham, T. ar “5 11,700 0 0 
Gowing & Ingram and Parker, J., 

both of Birmingham (accepted) 11,325 0 0 


BiruincHam.—For warehouses, &c., Station-street, for 
Messrs, C. F. Marlow and Co., wine merchants. Messrs. 
J. P. Sharp and Co., Martineau-street, architects :— 


Robotham, T.... “at 7 £2,875 0 0 
Webb, W.andJ. ... en aes 2,871 0 0 
Briley, F, J. ... “cg ate FF 2,830 0 0 
Gill, G.... os aes “er ox 2,780 0 0 
Webb, J. or 0 aC «. 2,765 0 0 
Parker, J. a er sea oo: 2,700 0 0 
Bowen, J: oy a 2,699 0 0 
Giles, E. ce ae are “ 2,625 0 0 
Whitehouse, B. oa nae 2,623 0 0 
Harley, J., and Son... cae ia 2,590 0 0 
Gowing & Ingram, 133, Belgrave- 

road (accepted) ... “pc “Ae 2,545 0 0 


Bouryemoutu.—For the addition of a tower to St. 
Clement’s Church :— 


A. 
Hoare eb £4,145 .., £2,273 
Bone aaa con ec ner: 8,958 ... 2,093 
Jenkins and Son ae nce 8,680 .. 2,120 
Merrick and Son BAC Sd Pay 


be Accepted. 
A.—To build tower as high as the bottom of the belfry 
windows only. 


Bristou.—For constructing the foundations of a refuse 
destructor to be built in §t. Philip’s° Marsh, for the city 


council :— 
Durnford, J., and Son (accepted)... £1,616 10 3 


Bristot.—For executing works of pitching carriageways 
throughout the city during a term of three years, for the 
city council :— 

Lovell, 8., and Son (accepted). 

Canterpury.—For the addition of a ward for special 
cases and a nurses’ room to the workhouse infirmary, for 
the board of guardians :— 

Wiltshire, G. (accepted) £408 10 0 


Dartrorp, Kent.—For addition to machine-room at 
Riverside Mills, for the London Paper Mills Co., Ltd. Mr. 
G. H. Tait, M.Inst.C.E., Dartford, engineer :— 


Stevens, T., London ... oe : £393 0 0 
Naylar, J. G., and Son, Rochester... 387 0 0 
Hewett, E., Dartford ... o€ oF 861 0 O 
Seager, H., Gravesend (accepted) ... 325 0 0 


East Fincatey.—For thenavye, south aisle, and narthex 
of All Saints Church. Messrs. J. E. K. and J. P. Cutts, 
28, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C., architects :— 


Peto Bros. (late)  «. as «. £5,100 0 0 
Nightingale, B. E. ... oct ae 5,080 0 0 
Adamson and Sons ... oo aed 4,991 0 0 
Dove Bros. ... ah ase seo 4,975 0 0 
Lathey Bros. ... te ARG 4,970 0 0 
Woodward and Co. ... hc 4,830 0 0 
Holloway Bros. c ae ve 4,800 0 0 
Tyerman, J. .. ce ave = 4,735 .0 0 
EastriricuH.—For additions to the Home Tayern, East- 


leigh, Hants, for Messrs. S.rong and Co., Romsey. Mr. 
W. H. Mitchell, Southampton, architect :— 


Stevens, H., and Co. ae wee, 8491 OO 
Bull, J.,Sons,and Co... ane 1,396 0 0 
Nichols, J... a are oh 1,365 0 0 
Light, W. R. andC., Portsmouth* 1,330 0 0 
Rest of Southampton, 
* Accepted. 


FrresHwATreR.—For widening Gate-lane, for the Isle of 
Wight highway commissioners. Mr. J. E. Haynes, sur- 


veyor :— 
Coker, F. 8. eae aos! Po das! eecth)  SOGELOMO 
Kingswell, J. ... ae eee eee 65 0 0 


Harsworru.—For the erection of a police-station, 
court-house, and superintendent’s residence at Halesworth, 
for the East Suffolk County Council. Mr. H. Miller, jun., 
M.Inst.C.E., Ipswich, county surveyor :— 


Grayston ove ° oe “£1,899 0 0 
Dobson... Ses see au coo 1,346 0 90 
Everett'... oe a way vet 1,320 0 O 
Gibbs ... eae s08 < 1,235 0 0 
Gibbs .. oat Ao: < aa 1,212 0 0 
Coe ° aad 1,194 0 0 
Cole 7 ae PY) aie we 1,166 0 O 
Carter ... ae aor ae wee 1,161 0 O 
Limmer ove AL see wey 1,124 0 0 
Howard, Halesworth (accepted) ... 1,099 0 0 


Hampron Wick.—For additions to boathouse, The 
Elms, Hampton Wick, Middlesex, for Mr.F. Jacob. Mr. 
BE. H. Abbott, 6, Warwick-court, High Holborn, London, 
we and High-street, Hampton Wick, Middlesex, 
architect :— 


Harris, W. ah ate Sey wen G0 10.0 
Oldridge, C., and Sons tee af 198 0 0 
Hall, Beddall, and Co. ae eve 195 0 0 
Collinson, J. F.... wa oes ate 193 0 0 


Harrocatr.—For roofing-in the cattle shed, for the 
town council :— 
Barker, W. (accepted). 


HotywerLu.—For carrying out an extension of the 
Rhewl-Mostyn system of water-supply to the village of 
Halendy, for the Holywell Rural Sanitary Authority :— 

Morris, Peers, & Jones (accepted) ,. £21910 0 
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Hicucats.—For the erection of model dairy and 
dwelling-houses, South-grove, N., for Mr. C. Dayies. 
Messrs. Bray, Young, and Co., 6, Warwick-court, High 
Holborn, London, W.C., architects. Quantities by Mr. 
A. Johnson :— 


Hall, Beddall,and Co. ... oe0 B OsL SS OO 
Patman and Fotheringham eee 8,158 0 0 
Ward and Lamble ... Gea on 2,959 0 0 
Dixon, To We ov baw ae, eee sae ane 
Southcote, J., and Co. ae ass 2,797 0 0 
Scharien and Co. (accepted) 2,687 0 0 
Kensineton.—For shop alterations at No. 15, High- 
street, Kensington, for Messrs. Slater, Lid. Mr. C. R. 
Guy-Hall, architect :— 
Whitaker, J. 205 . £29710 0 
Nash, W.... air ae aa C 290 0 0 
Barker, J., and Co. (accepted) ' 255° 0 0 


Kiipurn.—For the ‘erection of a new police-station at 
Kilburn, for the Receiver_for_ the Metropolitan Police 
District. Mr. J. Butler, F.R.1.B.A., architect, Quan- 
tities by Mr. W. H. Thurgood :— 


Higgs and Hill eve «. £6,340 0 0 
Nightingale ... ©... «6,089 0 0 
Patman and Fotheringham cor 5,998 0 0 
Aviss .. Ras a ha 580 5,997 0 0 
Chappell, J. T. oO 505 one 5,993 0 0 
Grover and Son uae one 5,987 0 0 
Hart Bros. aot soe see 5,970.0: 0 
Ansell ... wae an0 aes i 5,917 0 0 
Lathey Bros. ... ase “0 eh 5,900 0 0 
Serivener oes ae se C0 5,890 0 0 
Thompson, J.... aso ; 5,878 0 0 
Holloway ey) ; 5,843 0 0 


Kitzurn.—For certain repairs at No. 4, High-road, 
Kilburn, for Mr. H. J. Meredith. Messrs. Godwin, 
Basley, and Co., 28, Cadogan-place, S.W., surveyors :— 


Webber, A. eee “eC ais i ee 2bb a0 
Anderson, A. ... son Po ees 22410 0 
Lott cee ove one eae se 222 0 0 
Oldrey ... bf eS, are aa 155: 500 


Kryoarpine.—For the construction of a branch line of 
railway 4} miles in length from Alloa to Kincardine, for 
the Directors of the North British Railway Company :— 
Young, J., and Sons, Edinburgh (accepted) £36,000 


Kinson.—For erecting schools at Kinson village, for the 
Kinson School Board. Messrs. Lawson and Donkin, 
architects :— 


Kite, Salisbury ... eae aoe Mae OD LO 0 
Rigler, J., Poole... tee ans «» 1,040 0 0 
Scott, W., Parkston 1,088 0 0 
Newman, Poole... one BE 988 0.0 
Lucas, J. W., Bournemouth... 983 0 0 
Baker, Wimborne ae nog x0 9385 0 0 
Saunders, Longfleet ... ate oop 919 0 0 
Rigler, T. C., Longfieet AY an 895 0 0 


Lzrps.—For branch bank, Kirkgate, for the Birming- 
ham and Midland Bank, Ltd. Mr. W. Bakewell, Leeds, 


architect :— 
Bateman, A. ... ane ane £3,993: 13 6 
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Lrrps.—For enlarging the Crown Point Bridge, so as to 
carry a 24in. main over the River Aire in connection with 
the new Meanwood-road Valley supply. Mr. T. Hewson, 
borough engineer :— 

Irwin (accepted). 


Leicestrr.—For St. Paul’s Methodist New Connexion 


church and schools, Melbourne-road, Leicester. Mr. 

A. H. Goodall, Nottingham, architect. Quantities by the 

architect :— 
Bell, G., and Son, Nottingham .. £4,417 0 0 
Riddett, J., Leicester ae see 4,408 10 0 
Tuffley, G., Leicester ote sa 4,215 0 0 
Richardson, T., and Son, Leicester 4,075 0 O 
Needham, W., Loughborough .., 4,070 0 0 
Bland, H., Leicester Bs iO 4,045 0 O 
Plant, A., Leicester .. Avr 00 4,020 0 0 
Major, F., and Son, Leicester ... 4,015 5 O 
Hutchinson, J., Nottingham on 4,000 0 0 
Cuthbert, T., Nottingham .., ae 8,965 0 0 
Cooper, J., Nottingham ... ie 3,917 0 0 
Clarke, A. B., Nottingham OX 8,900 0 0 
Northam, J., Leicester .... ae 8,812 0 O 
Mason, J., and Sons, Leicester* ... 3,730. 0. 0 
Gell, W., and Son, Nottingham‘... 3,384 0 0 


* Accepted. + Withdrawn. 
Lewisnsm.—For laying new pipe sewer on the Laurel 

Cottage Estate, Hither Green-lane, Lewisham. Mr. A. L. 

Guy, A.R.I.B.A., 78, High-street, Lewisham, surveyor : 


Osenton, G., Westerham ; £440 0 0 
Kennard, D. and R., Lewisham 426 0 0 
Woodham, W. & J., Lower Syden- 

ham (accepted) Res 500 Bc 402 0 0 


Lewisnam.—For the erection of stables at Riverdale 
Mill, High-street, Lewisham, for Mr. J. Wallis. Mr. 
A. L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., 78, High-street, Lewisham, archi- 
tect and surveyor :— 


Holloway, H. L., Deptford ... wo e083. 0-10 
Soper, R., St. John’s ... ees eee 504 0 O 
Robson, C. ct aes oN ace 503 0 O 
Kennard, D. and R. ... eee sae 477 0 O 
Jerrard, 8S. J. (accepted) ... a0 424 0 0 


Rest of Lewisham, 


LrewisuAm.—For alterations and repairs at the Ravens- 
bourne Club and Institute, Lewisham Bridge, Lewisham. 
Mr. A. L. Guy, A-RI.B.A., 78, High-street, Lewisham, 
architect and surveyor :— 


Court, T. H., Deptford ao £220 90 20 
Hoare, R... ee uae an 203 0 0 
Kennard, D. and R. ... tee 183 0 0 
Soper, R., St. John’s ... eee 170 0 0 
Robson, C. (accepted)... 6 169 0 0 


Rest of ‘Lewisham. 
Luanpyssit.—For stable at Penrulltfachnog, for Col. 


Lewes. Mr. D. Jenkins, architect :— 
Eyans and Jones, Llandyssil £224 0 0 
Jones, D. and J., Newcastle Emlyn 186 0 0 
Davies, J. J., Newcastle Emlyn* .., 181 15 0 


* Accepted. 
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Luanpyssit.—For additions and alterations at Llysne- 
wydd Mansion, for Colonel Lewes. Mr. D. Jenkins, 
enreeon and M.§.A., architect. Quantities by the 
architect :— 


Rees, J., Liandyssil... aes .. £4,860 0 0 
Jones, J., Merthyr Tydfil ... aus 4,810 14 0 
Thomas and Lewis, Newcastle 

Emlyn as was wy as 4,300 0 0 
Jones, D. and J., Newcastle Hmlyn 4,121 5 7 
Jones, J., Drefach, Newcastle 

Emlyn ie 
Jenkins, B., Brecon (accepted) ... 8,850 9 1 


Lonpon.—For the erection on the undermentioned sites 
of four buildings, each to contain a room for the teaching 
of manual training, and also a room for the use of the 
clerk of works for repairs, for the London School Board : 


St. Clement’s-road, Notting Hill :— 


Clifton, H. C.... re Ai 2 £1,750! 0 «0 
Head, W.B., andSon_ ... eee 1,418 10 0 
Sealy, G. H..... na e uae 1,288 0 0 
Barlow and Roberts’ . sao ie 1,199.0. 0 
Cowley and Drake, Willesden* ... 1,148.0 0 
Hither-green, Lewisham :— 
Derry, J... see ie ats « £1,082 0 0 
_Lorden, W.H.,and Son... eet 897 0 O 
Hodgin, J: H..«.i 90003 eee en eeoe eee 
Dabbs, W. M, ... a wae ss 852 0 0 
Holloway Bros.... 256 eae hice 805 0 0 
Smith, J.,and Sons ... . 779 0 O 
Co-operative Builders Co. .. sis 774 0 0 
Nightingale, B. E., Lambeth Em- 
bankment* .. ea ime es 754 0 0 
Wood-street, Woolwich :— 
Derry, J... as ae ots ae, L151386 0.0 
Lorden, W. H., and Son Sac 949 0 0 
Dabbs, W. M. ... ove an 910 0 0 
Holloway Bros.... ane tee ee 852 0 0 
Hodgin, J. H. ... #35 aa ava 839 12 0 
Co-operative Builders Co. .., oe 820 0 0 
Smith, J.,and Sons ... ie ast 796 0 0 
Nightingale, B, E.* ... es a 780 0 O 
. Malmesbury-road, Bow :— 
Davis Bros. con aS can woe Igloo, O- 6 
McCormick and Sons ... cee eae 947 0 O 
Dearing, C.,; and Son... ned a 938 0 0 
Stevens Bros, ... oe an ~— 933 0 0 
Calnan, M., and Co. ... os As 846 0 0 
Atherton and Latta ... axe a 842 0 0 
Norris and Luke ree Sos 824 0 0 
Robey, J. T., Bow-road, H.* 793 .0 0 
* Accepted. 


Lonpon.—For constructing a steel twin-screw steam- 
ship, capable of conveying 1,000 tons of sewage sludge 
and discharging it at sea, for the London County Council : 

Schlesinger, Davis, and Co. (accepted)... £28,000 
(Lowest tender received.) 


Manufacturer : 


Proprietor & 


Patent |! READS. 


J. WESTWOOD, Jun. 


NAPIER YARD, MILLWALL, E. 


Telegraphic Address—" Westwood,” London, Telephone No. 5065, 


Recommended for durability, simplicity, firm footing, elasticity, and are perfectly noise- 


less; they excel lead, oak, teak, or stone; applicable to wood and iron staircases, 
new and worn-down stone stairs, spiral and other staircases, footpath flaps to cellars, 


covers for drains and coal-cellars, flooring 


for public buildings and aisles of churches, 


&c., &c.—The best and most durable Tread or Step yet inyented. 


IN USE AT 


Railwa Broadstone, Ealing Terminus Kenilworth Monkwear- Slough Westminster Dublin Castle Stratford, Col- 
Stati y Dublin Earl’s Court Kensal Green mouth Soho Whitchurch Police Barracks Schools, &e, grave Road 
Latlons., Burdett Road Edgware Road Kentish Town Moorgate Street South Bromley Whitechapel Eastney Belfast Method-Stratford, Sal- 

Accrington Burscough Failsworth Kilburn Monument South Kensing- Whitefield Fleetwood ist College way Place 
Acton Green Junction Farringdon Kilsby Neweastle- ton Whitley Fulwood ~ Battersea, St. Sutton 
Aldersgate street Burton Street King’s Cross under-Lyme Southport Widnes Halifax Mary’s Church St. Jude’s 
Aldgate Bury Farrington King William New Cross Speke Willenhall Hamilton, Glas- Birmingham, Tayport 
Althorp Park Borough Road Fenchurch Street Newport Spring Grove Bridge gow Cowper Street Torrington 
Altrincham Mersey Tunnel _ Street Langley Green Newton Heath Stechford Willesden Hulme Clapham Upton Cross 
Aston Canonbury Finchley Road Latimer Road North Brentford Stepney Wood Green Knightsbridge Colchester Wandsworth 
Ash Street, Camden Road = Firsby Lea Bridge North Bridge Stoke Wormwood Leicester, Glen Forest Gate * 

Stockport Chalk Farm Forest Gate Leamington Northampton — Stourbridge Serubbs Parva Hanway Place _ Hospitals. 
Birmingham, Charing Cross - Forest Road —- Leman Street (CastleStation) Stratford Worsley Manchester Harrow Belfast County 

New Street  Cheddington Level Crossing Leyland Nottingham Stretford Wolverhampton Newbridge Haverstock Hill Lunatic Asy- 
Banbury Cheetham Hill . Fulham Leyton Oldbury Sudbury Wolverton Newcastle-on- Orphan Work- lum 
Barnsbury Junction Geedley Leytonstone Old Ford Sunderland ; Tyne ing School Greenwich In- 
Barnsley Chequerbent Gloucester Road Lichfield Oldham(Mumps) Sutton Barracks. Normanton Jamaica Level _ firmary 
Batley Clayton Gower Street Limehouse Paddington Sutton Coldfield Aldershot Northampton Leyton, Gram-Guy’s Hospital 
Bedminster _—_ Clifton Grantham Lincoln Parsons Green Temple Ashton-under- Norwich mar School _ Lincolnshire 
Bescot Junction Clitheroe Greenwich Little Ealing Patricroft Thornton Lyne Portsea Leyton, Church County Asylum 
Birmingham Crewe i Hackney Liverpool Road, Penzance Torquay Barnet Portsmouth Road | Middlesex 
Bishopsgate Crooked Billet Haggerston Manchester Pickle Bridge Tower of London Belfast Preston Newhaven County Lunatie 
Blackfriars Level Crossing Hammersmith Liverpool Street Plaistow Tring Budbrook Regent’s Park North Bow Asylum 
Blackfriars Cross Lane Heaton Park Llandudno Pleck Tynemouth Burnley Salford Old Ford Netley Hospital 

Bridge Crumpsall Hereford, Barr’s Long Buckby Plymouth Upton Park Caterham Shorncliffe Poplar, Byron & Peterborough 
BlakeStreet,Sut- Cullercoates Court Loudoun Road = Poplar Victoria Chatham Trim Bright Streets _ Infirmary 

ton Coldfield Cannon Street Highbury Ludgate Hill Portsmouth Victoria Park Chester Warley Southsea, Rubery Asylum, 
Blaydon-onTyne Dalston Highdran Road, Mark Lane Prestwich Walham Green Coventry Winchester Church Path Northfield 
Bletchley Daubhill Wallsend Maidstone Radcliffe Wallsend Curragh Camp Woolwich Southsea, Omega St. Thomas’s 
ase nate porns AAS Saige re Sad as Ez Bonde won Walsall Dublin, Beggar’s Wrexham Street Hospital 

: olyhea anchester, Ex- Salis oa Waterloo. Bush 

Bombay, India Derby Homerton change Raathing Lane Liverpool Dublin, Island WINDSOR CASTLE, Government 
Bow Droylesden Horley Manchester Shadwell Weaste Bridge : Offices, London School Board, &c., and 
Bowdon Central Drighlington Hounslow Road Sheffield Werneth, Old- Dublin Ship in many Hundreds of, Public and 
Brick Lane Dudley Hounslow Bar- Mansion House Shoreditch ham Street eevee Seluens in Great Britain 
Bristol Dudley Port racks Mildmay Park Sloane Square Westbourne Dublin Royal!j . #2 *reland. 
Broadfield Dundee Keighl Whill Snow Hill, Bir- Park Barracks — _» Descriptive Circulars, with Frices sent on 
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THER ARCHITEOCT’S POWER. 


rp? what an extent an architect, as general 
agent of his employer, may exceed his 
direct professional duties, is a question that 
has not been yery clearly answered, nor is 
ever likely to bo so. Many of the duties 
rendered by an architect in the course of his 
professional engagement are of an irregular 
kind ; a hundred little matters may be done 
by him for which he does not receive any 
remuneration—such, for instance, as dis- 
cussing points with his client which have 
already been settled by the contract, visit- 
ing manufacturers, in assisting to select 
fittings, and attendance upon various 
people. For these gratuitous services he 
may neyer receiye a shilling, yet when he 
does anything connected with the contract 
which is a little beyond his primary duties, 
he lays himself open to misrepresentation or 
to a charge of exceeding his authority. How 
far, for example, he can go in ordering any 
deviations or extras, or in obtaining goods 
for the work, are rather delicate questions, 
which an architect should endeayour to 
answer for himself, and which will probably 
vary with circumstances. Clients are not 
alike: some may be inclined to give carte 
blanche to their adviser, to leave everything in 
his hands about which they themselves know 
little or nothing; others hardly like their 
architect to go out of their sight—certainly 
not to do anything without consulting them. 
We have heard of employers making them- 
selyes masters of the specifications, looking 
at all materials supplied, and seeing every- 
thing being done, even to the mixing of 
mortar and the laying of drains. Between 
these two extreme views of a client’s duties 
it may indeed be hard to draw a line. An 
architect may decline to be subject to inter- 
ference on the part of his employer, though 
whether he can refuse to accept anything 
which has been ordered contrary to his 
specification is rather questionable, and to 
raise the point will generally lead to un- 
pleasant consequences. 

The professional man, as agent of the 
employer, can bind him by acts within the 
scope of his employment. He can, for 
example, bind his employer to certain acts 
and orders which appertain to his employ- 
ment as architect; he can order additions 
and deviations in carrying out the work, so 
long as they do not alter materially the 
contract or drawings and specification; he 
has an implied authority to retain a quantity 
suryeyor under certain circumstances, or 
where tenders are required; and he has 
generally an authority to act in the interests 
of his client ; but beyond these cases it is 
rather doubtful whether he has the legal 
power to bind his employer. The architect’s 
power, so far, is independent of any special 
agreement; but the Courts appear to be 
jealous of extending the architect’s authority 
under these circumstances; perhaps because 
they think that professional men are inclined 
to take upon themselyes more than they are 
justly entitled to, and, no doubt, there may 
be an inclination to do so under some cir- 
cumstances. But, of course, this power or 
authority of the professional man can be 
extended. The employer can sanction his 
architect to do whatever he may desire, 
and this power can be expressed in the 
contract. For example, it is usual to make 
a condition to the effect that the contractor 
1s to make such additions, omissions, or 
ameeons as the architect may direct. This 

berty of being able to order additions or 


yariations may be attended with dis- 
advantages, and sometimes not in the 
interests of the employer. In those cases 
where employers are inclined to be crotchety 
and yacillating, or disposed to object to 
necessary deviations, we think this kind of 
clause necessary, or, at every suggestion of 
the architect the employer may be inclined 
to demur. We now consider those cases in 
which no special agreement exists. All we 
gather from the opinions of the Courts prove 
there is an inclination to limit the authority 
of the architect, and to confine his acts and 
orders within the scope of his employment. 
One case, ‘‘ Kimberley v. Dick,” illustrates 
the view taken by the Court when the 
architect orders various additions and 
variations under the contract, reserves 
the power to decide what are additions 
and variations, and the payment the con- 
tractor should receiye. One of the conditions 
of the architect’s appointment was that the 
additions to the house were not to exceed a 
certain sum; but this stipulation was not 
made known to Kimberley, the plaintiff, 
who sent in a tender rather below the 
amount. The architect exercised the right 
under the contract to order additions and 
variations, and it was held znter alia that the 
architect was .general agent for Dick in 
matters connected with the erection of the 
house; therefore, the plaintiff was not bound 
by the undisclosed condition between the 
architect and employer that the cost should 
not exceed the sum stipulated. From the 
decision, it appears that when any such 
stipulation between architect and employer 
is not made known to the contractor, the 
latter can assume that the architect can bind 
his employer by any order. Kimberley was 
not bound to the amount agreed to under 
these circumstances. He naturally thought 
that the architect cauld bind his employer to 
any sum that was necessary, and being no 
party to the agreement, it was ruled that he 
was not responsible for the incréased outlay. 

Those who contract ought to know, there- 
fore, what the intentions of the employer are. 
In these cases, at least, every builder has a 
right to assume that the architect can pledge 
his employer’s credit within the limits of his 
employment. When a contractor rece1yes an 
order to do something not in the specifica- 
tion, he is justified in carrying the order 
into execution. Therefore, it is a matter 
for the architect to make himself sure of his 
position before giving orders to any consider- 
able amount. He ought, as we have said, 
to know the limits of his authority as agent 
for his chent, and if he has any doubt about 
this, he should receive special authority. 
We allude more particularly to those circum- 
stancesin which thearchitect, sometimes with 
the best of motives, gives an order toa manu- 
facturer for goodsormaterials toa considerable 
amount. It may be again asked, What are 
the limits and the amount to which he may 
pledge his clients ?_ No definite opinion has 
yet been given to decide this question. An 
architect may justifiably think that as he 
has the power to bind his employer to any- 
thing connected with the building, he is 
justified in ordering any material, like 
stone or particular fittings. The legal 
cases that haye been. settled throw very 
little light on the point. In one instance 
the architect ordered a quantity of stone for 
a church, pretending, so it was alleged, that 
he had authority from the committee to do 
so; the stone was supplied to the employers’ 
account, but they refused to pay, and an 
action against them was dismissed. It was 
held that he was liable to the builder for 
their yalue, whether the representation was 
fraudulently or honestly made. The builder 
recovered also the costs of the action against 
the employer which failed from want of 
authority to bind him. All that this de- 
cision proyes is that an architect cannot 
bind his employer if the latter turns round 
and denies his authority; but it in no way 


clears the doubtful ground. An architect 
may honestly believe he has a right to order 
and.yet become liable to an action. The 
law in short interprets the order as implying 
an authority ; but if this decision be carried 
to its logical conclusion, every order, how- 
ever small, which an agent may think him- 
self justified to make as within the scope of 
his employment, would be equally liable to be 
contradicted. However this may be, it is 
certain that an order given by an architect 
without a special authority is open to a very 
wrong interpretation, or as one lawyer has 
put it ‘‘a person professing to contract as 
agent for another, impliedly if not ex- 
pressly, undertakes to or promises the person 
who enters into such contract, upon the faith 
of the professed agent being duly authorised 
that the authority which he professes to haye 
does in point of fact exist.” The less, there- 
fore, a professional man enters into contracts 
of this sort the better, and, in short, the less 
he gives orders on his own authority the 
more likely he will be to avoid the compli- 
cation and difficulties which arise from 
them. 

What acts and orders the architect has a 
right to consider to belong to his employ- 
ment, or to his duties, is a matter of very 
much doubt, for we know that whatone person 
has done, and can do without hesitation, 
another professional man has been held to 
be lable for. Thus, in one case, an archi- 
tect was held to have no authority to direct 
the substitution of stone for a brick wall, in 
an action brought by the employer against 
the builder, who had been instructed by the 
architect; in another, when the contract 
gave power to the architect to vary the work, 
or to make ‘‘ additions or omissions,” and 
the contractor was instructed not to pile 
the foundations, it was held that this was a 
deviation, and not an addition or omission. 
The last decision appears, on the face of it, 
to be a very puerile one, asthe word ‘“ omis- 
sion,” might have been intended to coyer any 
work to the foundation that the engineer 
thought unnecessary to be done. The pro- 
fession, with these decisions before them, 
cannot be too particular in defining the 
powers or authority they are supposed to 
passess as general agents. The ordering, for 
example, of material, such as stone or terra- 
cotta, ironwork, or any special fittings, unless 
with special sanction, does not bind the 
employer to pay for them. We occasionally 
hear of architects doing these things, and 
expecting their clients to raise no objection, 
or expecting to make some set-off to satisfy 
the contractor. In point of fact, they 
imagine they haye the power, and make the 
person who enters into the contract believe 
so too. A more common exercise of 
authority is engaging a quantity surveyor. 
We know of men who, immediately they 
receive an order to prepare contract plans, 
appoint a surveyor without any authority to 
do so from the employer. No legal decision 
has confirmed the employment, unless some 
sort of implied authority has been given— 
such as that of obtaining tenders from 
builders; and eyen then the implied power 
must be reasonable. For example, it does 
not follow necessarily, because an archi- 
tect has authority to prepare plans and 
specifications, and obtain tenders, that, 
therefore, he has authority to bind his 
employer to pay the percentage of the sur- 
veyor. Builders may agree to take out their 
own quantities, or join together to engage 
someone to do so. Custom alone can estab- 
lish the rule. The legal decisions are not at 
all decisive. One judge has affirmed that, 
apart from actual contract, the employer 
should not pay for quantities. If we takea 
case of tenders, based on quantities that are 
too high to be accepted, it appears the more 
unreasonable to charge the employer with 
the cost of them. In this particular exercise 
of authority the professional man ought to 
haye the concurrence of his client, 
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SHOULD RAIN-WATER BE ADMITTED relative quantities falling and running off 
TO SEWERS ? the ground would be a fy ee 

; ve ably, than din. out of jin., and more than 
pe ere eee Bt oto fn would dow dey it th 
Ty authgrties have soon that they ee 
oe ieee’ ae eae - ee apne traffic does not allow of rainwater lying we 
question which had been cropping up from upon the surface exposed to evaporating 


i influence; and, in respect of absorption, 
time to time for many years, and they have ; , 4 
done this, moreover, as a miattoriat great nearly the whole surface is covered almost 


impenetrably on the closely built areas, so 
economy. But for every such town there are a imp : 3 
score in which sewage difficulties of one sort that on these portions of the iis ee ee 
or another are always arising, even at this can be deducted on that account ; but taking 
day hee people might yery reasonably the whole drainage area, considerable portions 
’ ’ Fo) . - ° ° 
suppose the difficulties had been got rid of. me ie plies ve ee pibecoetle 
But that is far from being the case. It seems which a greater p dinel 7 
as if, in some cases, hardly anything will sony ashes ie oo ingly smaller 
Sa ee ey oe pole 1008. It isa great detriment to the disposal of 
decision in the matter. The law is not com- sewage—whether that be its be dae to 
lied with, but what of that? They prefer land or chemically in tanks—that any large 
a ‘run the risk of it being put in force quantity ef road detritus should be carried 
knowing well enough that fees who mi ht down to the outfall, and where the roads are 
do so will not. I+ “might ae aawiead why Ae chiefly made and repaired with broken stone 
: . “c ” 3 - 
Local Government Board does not enforce or ‘‘macadam,” this of itself would bea 


; ia sufficient reason for diverting heavy rainfalls. 
fe ee “Why? pny Dota Their admission flushes the sewers, no doubt ; 


Councils might do something towards amend- but that is better done by means of shuices, 


ing this state of things if they had the power, which MOE ae and Senet a an 
or, haying it, were willing to see that sewage a One th = peg | ‘oy tities of 
be no longer poured into rivers and streams isposal that not only excessive quantiles 0 

until the best practical means have been rainwater be prevented reaching the outfall, 
adopted for its disposal. We shall see, but that the solid ingredients of the sewage 


perhaps, what they will do, by-and-by. be prevented settling on the bottom of the 


; é 4 sewers; and this means regular flushing. 
There are more fanciful difficulties than With sewers of the proper form and directions 
real ones in disposing of sewage. The real 


Sih now almost universally adopted, this becomes 
ones may be enumerated distinctly. One of possible with a moderate amount of labour. 
them is as follows :—It lessens the difficulty With the old form of sewers it was impossible 
of disposing of sewage to equalise the quan- 


: Age ; without an excessive expenditure. 
tity arriving at the outfall day by day. This 

cannot be done exactly, because of the irre- 
gularity of rainfall, some of which, at least, 
must be admitted to the sewers; but a good 
deal may be done towards this end, and in 
some towns it is worth while to do it; in 
those, namely, where the contour of the 
ground is such that the distance to the river 
or a stream flowing into it is not great from 
any part of the town; and this is a very 
common thing. As the excessive quantity of 
sewage caused by heavy rainfalls cannot 
well be dealt with at the sewage outfall, 
«separate drains to convey the excess directly 
to the rivers and streams are desirable. But 
‘here comes in the question of separate 
drainage, or the separate system of drainage, 
-so called. That system, as first proposed, 
was impracticable. It was first advocated 
by one or two persons who knew little of the 
difficulties of town drainage, even as they 
existed then, and they have increased since. 
“The system recommended has had other 
advocates too; but the difficulty of carrying 
it out in its entirety is almost, if not quite, 
insuperable. It consists in admitting to the 
sewers no rain-water atall, making it neces- 
sary, therefore, that a separate drain for the 
rainwater be laid to the back of every 
house, in cases where houses are drained 
singly; and, in consequence of many of 
the house-drains being laid through narrow 
passages there is not room enough for two 
-drains. If we suppose such a thing as that 
a town were given us to build, as well as its 
-drainage to construct, we might make the 
proper arrangements for draining it by a 
completely separate system of drains—one 
for the rainwater, and the other for the 
sewage; but even then we should have to 
contend with the misuse to which the rain- 
water drain would be put. There is, how- 
ever, no difficulty in a modified system, 
whereby some portion of the rainfall is 
admitted to the sewers, and the bulk of it 
conyeyed into the natural streams, 

In laying down new sewers, many old 
culverts and watercourses, which haye been 
from time to time covered in, are met with, 
and if these be restored, they may be made 
useful for the purpose; and where that is 


not practicable, new drains can be laid to 
convey the greater part of the rainwater to 
the natural streams. 

It has been said that rainwater, falling 
upon the streets of towns, carries with it so 
much filth that it becomes as foul as any 
sewage, and therefore is not admissible into 
streams. The first rush of water from a 
street down the gulleys carries with it much 
dirt, especially from macadamised roads, 
and where the scavenging is neglected ; but 
in a short time, and before the run of water 
has attained its greatest volume, it begins to 
run clear, and it is this greater portion of 
the clear rainwater which should be excluded 
from the sewers and turned into separate 
channels; but with due scavenging of 
the streets, all the rainwater from them 
may be diverted, leaving only that which 
comes from the backs of houses to go into 
the sewers. The due scavenging of the 
streets, to which we refer, is desirable in 
point of salubrity of the town, apart from 
the question of rivers and streams. As 
regards degree of pollution, which is im- 
portant to be considered, the area of the 
town in relation to the volume of the river 
or stream into which a given volume of rain- 
water and sewage is discharged should be 
taken into account. It is much more in- 
jurious, for instance, in the upper and 
middle portions of a river than in the lower 
or estuary portion, where, not only is the 
volume of water much larger, but it contains 
already much débris of all sorts, so that it 
cannot be used for so many useful purposes 
as the clear water higher up the river. If 
domestic purposes be left altogether out of 
consideration, there yet remains the desira- 
bility of preserving river water clear for 
many other purposes. The filth of the 
streets, caused by a large amount of horse 
traffic, should therefore be treated as solid 
sewage in all towns above the estuary of the 
river. 

On every acre of lard built upon in a 
town the approximate number of 50 persons 
may be taken as an average, or twenty acres 
per thousand. Every tenth part of an inch 
in depth of rain produces 10 tons of water 
per acre, or 200 tons per thousand of the 
population. But in townsgenerally, perhaps, 
25 persons per acre may be about the average, 
and the weight of water 400 tons per thousand 
of the population. We haye only to consider 
how many tenths of an inch of rainfall in a 
year occur to find what a very large quantity 
of mere water has to be dealt with when 
the sewers convey the whole of the rain-water 
to the outfall of the sewers. Some deduction 
however, must be made for a portion of the 
rainfall which does not reach the sewers. A 
portion is evaporated, and another portion is 
absorbed by the ground and does not reach 
the sewers directly, though most of it prob- 
ably does so eventually through the joints 
of the work, where no special provision is 
made to exclude it. The portions of the 
rainfall evaporated and absorbed by the 
ground cannot well be ascertained separately, 
but must be taken together. Observations 
made for the determination of the sizes 
of the sewers of the Metropolitan Main 
Drainage established the fact that the 
quantity of rain-water which flowed off by 
the sewers was in all cases less than that 
which fell on the ground, and it was con- 
cluded as a rule of averages that jin. of 
rainfall would not contribute more than Fin. 
to the sewers, directly and immediately; nor 
a fall of yoin. more than Hin. These obser- 
vations, however, do not show what depth of 
rain begins to contribute water to the 
sewers, nor do they show the proportion 
contributed of falls greater than yoin. On 
the one hand we may suppose a fall of idoin. 
would contribute none at all to the sewers, 
and, on the other, that a fall of lin. would 
on many occasions nearly all run off directly 
into them. The depths stated above are for 
24 hours; if they occur during one hour the 


TYPICAL CHURCH TOWERS.—III. 


EFERRING the reader to our last 
article, p. 389, for the peculiarities of ~ 
the Somersetshire towers, we pass on to 
notice the fuller development of the style as 
exemplified in the very noble and dignified 
instance of St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, which we 
now illustrate by a sketch. Strange to say, 
this tower has not received the attention 
bestowed on other structures of the class in 
the same county. The St. Cuthbert tower 
resembles in many important features the 
Eyercreech and Wrington examples, both of 
which we have illustrated: first, in having 
three main stories; secondly, in the great 
height of the belfry stage and its windows; 
and, thirdly, in the general design of the 
angles and their buttresses. To examine the 
proportions, we find that the upper or belfry- 
stage of St. Cuthbert’s, like that at Wring- 
ton, occupies about half, or rather more, 
of the whole height of the tower, which 
distinguishes it in a marked degree from 
every other class of towers. ‘There is a 
majesty in this treatment: it at once draws 
attention to the great height of the structure, 
for the eye naturally takes the scale from 
the three lower stories in the west front, 
which can be gauged by reference to the 
church itself, and by the apparent height of 
the belfry windows, with their uninterrupted 
vertical lines of jambs and mullions. Look- 
ing up at the tower from below, the angle of 
vision subtended by the belfry can hardly be 
taken in at one glance; the only break in 
the vertical lines is the pierced transom in 
the tracery. If, instead of being in one story, 
there had been two separate ones with a 
marked stringcourse between, the tower 
would not have been half so imposing as it 
is, for the several stories would haye sug- 
gested to the mind the ordinary division unto 
stages, and the real height would not have 
been so perspicuously appreciated. The lofti- 
ness of the upper stage is a sort of tour de force 
which, by startling the eye, makes the im- 
pression of height. A number of smal 
stories scarcely produces the effect, becaus 
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they are more commonly met with, and 
unless the observer is close to the tower, 
and the scale is perceived, the repeti- 


tion is not telling. Further, apparently, 
to increase the unexpected loftiness of 
the upper stage, the western front of 
the tower is divided below the sill of the 
great window into three parts by string- 
courses ; in the lowermost is the western 
doorway, inthe next story is a large Per- 
pendicular window of six lights, and in the 
third stage are three canopied niches. These 
divisions at once give a scale to the rest of 
the tower. The gradation of the buttresses 
also, which divides the height into four main 
parts, is effective, and imparts a graceful 
outline to the whole mass. 

Closer examination of the angle-but- 
tresses show a decided refinement upon the 
Wrington tower. It will be noticed that 
while there is the same number of set-offs, 
and in much the same proportion, the en- 
gaged pinnacles (see plans a, b, aud c) which 
adorn the upper stage of each buttress are 
arranged ina group of three—a centre one 
which terminates against the angle pier at 
about the level of parapet, and two lower 
and smaller ones at its base. The Wrington 
example has only one pinnacle engaged 
anglewise in centre of corner pier, and it ter- 
minates below the upper cornice or parapet. 
The triple pinnacle arrangement of St. Cuth- 
bert’s springs from a wider buttress, though 
in both the external buttresses are set a little 
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within the outer angle of the tower, and the 
recessed upper story makes the angle-piers 
at each corner, which are carried up to form 
the corner turrets. At Wrington these angle 
piers are cut off by a stringcourse on a line 
with the parapet; but at St. Cuthbert’s the 
stringcourse is omitted, and the face of each 
pier is carried up uninterruptedly into the 
turret. The advantage of the latter is 
evident: the angles of the tower form one 
continuous feature, and the turrets do not 
look as if they were after-additions. There 
is certainly more elegance and finish in 
the design accordingly of the corners, and 
the triple pinnacles engaged just below 
the parapet produce a tapering line which 
leads the eye from the outer buttresses to 
the turrets, There is one other difference 
to notice between these two examples. At 
Wrington the central pinnacle between the 
belfry windows is carried up through the 
parapet, and becomes an isolated pinnacle 
breaking the parapet; but atthe tower of 
St. Cuthbert it is not carried through. The 
parapet of the former is composed of pierced 
trefoils alternately arranged between equi- 
lateral triangles; that of St. Cuthbert is 
panelled and battlemented as we find also at 
Chewton Mendip, St. Stephen’s, Bristol, and 
other instances. 

The horizontal lines so commonly seen in 
other towers are remarkable by their absence 
in this instance. They are here broken and 
discontinuous where they occur, so as to 


The 
corner turrets, as we have seen, are not cut 
off by a stringcourse, but are carried up 
without a break from the piers, a peculiarity 


emphasise the vertical lines and height. 


that we scarcely see anywhere else. In 
most other Somersetshire and Gloucester- 
shire towers, the horizontal cornice line 
under the parapet is strongly marked, 
as we see at St. Mary’s, Taunton; Huish 
Episcopi; Chewton Mendip; St. Stephen’s, 
Bristol ; and the central tower of Gloucester. 
In all of these, especially in the latter, 
the horizontal lines are emphasised. The 
idea of being added or put on afterwards is 
particularly strong in looking at the parapets 
and turrets of St. Mary’s, Taunton, with its 
very elaborate battlemented parapet and 
panelled corner turrets. This idea is 
strengthened by the isolated pinnacles which 
stand out from each corner turret, and are 
carried on carved gargoyles. These detached 
pinnacles seriously destroy the graceful out- 
line. The same arrangement of detached 
angle-pinnacles to the upper turrets is seen 
at Huish Episcopi, where the quatrefoiled 
and panelled parapet, broken by battlements, 
makes a very rich termination. Contrasting 
these upper crownings with those of the 
East Anglian types, when we refer to them 
we shall notice a very considerable difference, 
though in many of the latter towers the 
terminations or turrets have neyer been 
added. 

St. Cuthbert’s has a nobly-proportioned 
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had been ‘‘hung up’’ till this session, after 
having been adopted by the general body of 
members. Their present position was that they, 
as an Association, had passed a series of reso- 
lutions stating that certain changes in their 
methods, &c., were desirable, but had not 
as yet made any alterations in_ their rules. 
Mr. Stokes continued: Everyone in this Asso- 
ciation is proud of his profession, and wishes to 
see it take its proper position before the world. 
Architecture is a fine art, and an architect an 
artist. Architecture is also essentially a useful 
art, and an architect a utilitarian. Architecture 
is, again, a constructive art, and an architect a 
constructor. Now aman may be born an artist, 
and unless he is endowed with artistic instincts 
he will never make an architect; but I doubt if 
many men are born utilitarians, or constructors ; 
but, even if they are, technical education will 
develop their powers in the same way that 
artistic surroundings and sympathetic associa- 
tions will stimulate an artistic temperament. 
From this we gather conclusively that an archi- 
tect requires a special education or training, and 
the only point that there can be any difference of 
opinion upon is as to the amount and nature of 
such education or training. One form, and a 
certain amount of training, has hitherto been 
obtainable at this Association, and if you think it 
is the right form, and of proper quantity to meet 
the case, don’t be persuaded to change; but if, 
on the other hand, you agree with your com- 
mittee’s report on education, and think the 
form capable of improvement and the quantity 
somewhat scanty, then why not go in for an im- 
provement as proposed, at the expense even of 
old associations and traditions? The Associa- 
tion is not even now carried on in the way 
it was originally intended, and a_ body 
like ours cannot remain stationary. It must 
move with the times, otherwise it will be deserted. 
Here we might ask ourselves how it is that, 
with hardly an exception, all our classes show a 
falling off in popularity during last session, and 
for the matter of that during the last two or 
three sessions. Is it because the classes are not 
so good as they were? I think not, for they 
have been more ably conducted than ever; but 
perhaps it is that something more is now required 
than is supplied by our classes, something more 
in touch with the times and less haphazard than 
some of our instruction is. Personally I admire 
and agree with the originators of the mutual 
system, and I can conceive few things more 
interesting and instructive for men of a certain 
standing than meeting with their fellows on equal 
footing, and forming classes, where good-natured 
criticism and debate formed the method of gain- 
ing and imparting information. This, however, 
is almost a thing of the past, neither is it suited 
to the younger men, but it is to be hoped that 
what little remains of the old system will be 
jealously preserved. The great majority of our 
classes, however, are not worked on this principle. 
There is an art in imparting knowledge which is 
not possessed by everyone; but everyone who 
has that art should be encouraged in a substantial 
fashion to work in forwarding the cause of archi- 
tectural education. There are some who think 
that the fees that were named in the Education 
Report as fair remuneration to the instructors 
and lecturers were quite inadequate for their 
purpose, and I am inclined to agree with them. 
At the same time, in the first place, these figures 
were only suggested as average amounts ; and, in 


plan of church with naye of six bays, open- 
ing into the western tower by a lofty arch- 
way, the lower story forming a baptistery, 
which is groined. There are side aisles with 
double transepts, each separated from the 
aisles by two arches, a deep chancel, and 
chantry chapels. The arcades are lofty, with 
clustered shafts, and the naye is covered by 
a rich flat Late Perpendicular roof of tie- 
beam type, with fine carvings of angels, and 
with pierced tracery filling-in. There is a 
richly carved pulpit, with grotesque carvings 
in the panels. The lower stage of buttresses 
to west front are enriched by gabled panels 
with trefoilarches on shafts, and by quatre- 
foils at the angles of buttress above. 

The two other sketches we give illustrate 
a less ambitious class of towers. The tower 
of the picturesque church of Shepton Mallet, 
about five miles south-east of Wells, re- 
sembles in some of its features the towers of 
Banwell and Cheddar. Theupper stagehasthe 
three windows, the centre one only pierced, 
with engaged pinnacles between ; these rest- 
ing ona deep weathered sill, which at the 
same time reduces the thickness of the walls 
and makes a set-off in the upper story. The 
peculiar angle arrangement of buttresses at 
the upper stage we give by a sketch plan. 
The principal point to remark is the way in 
which the outer pinnacles are connected to 
the angle-buttress of the belfry and the 
angle the connecting buttresses make. Hx- 
ternally the effect is most picturesque, and 
the whole design, with its low octagon 
pyramid or roof and angle-turret, is one 
worthy of study and adoption. The window 
tracery is similar to that at Cheddar. There 
is a fine old Perpendicular naye of six bays 
(covered by a very perfect wooden roof, with 
panels of varied design), restored aisles, and 
alow chancel. In the front of tower there 
is a large window of the usual Perpen- 
dicular type over doorway. The next stage 
has three canopied niches, a window over, 
with clock. The octagon turret and spirelet 
at N.E. corner is very much like that at 
Cheddar, the semi-octagon on the north side 
being joined to the buttress, and of the same 
projection. The walk from Shepton to 
Eyercreech is about four miles, and a 
pleasant road. 

The tower of Langport Church presents 
another characteristic example, in which the 
upper stage is set back a little from the lower 
walls, and has the triple windows and pin- 
nacles, as at Banwell, Cheddar and Shepton 
Mallet. The angle buttresses to this stage 
spring from the weathering within the 
pinnacled heads of the lower buttresses. The 
proportions and the whole outline of tower 
are particularly pleasing. The canopied 
niches and window on the middle story are 
well grouped, and with the window and 
doorway of the lower story present the usual 
features of towers in this county. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE first ordinary meeting of the Association 
_for the present session was held on Friday 
evening at 9, Conduit-street, the President, Mr. 
Leonard A. S. Stokes, in the chair. Messrs. 
P. EH. Newton, J. M. Sharman, J. M. Cream, S. 
Reddy, C. A. Sharp, A. Harston, EK. A. Toombs, 
and L. Gough were elected as members. A vote 
of thanks was passed to the Entertainment Com- 
mittee, for their efforts in connection with the 
successful conversazione a fortnight previously, the 
names of Messrs. Burrell, Cresswell, and Earle 
being specially mentioned. A vote of thanks was 
also passed to the executors of Mr. EH. OC. Ayton- 
Lee, Messrs. Walter Lonsdale and C. Henman, 
for a donation of 27 books from Mr. Ayton-Lee’s 
collection to the library. It was decided to 
adjourn the consideration of the report and 
balance-sheet for a fortnight. 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


was then delivered by the President, who in his 
_remarks referred at length to the 
manner in which the Special Report on the 
Working of the Association presented last session 


opening 


the second place, at first the supply of good 
teachers might be so small that high fees would 
be out of place, at any rate until the teachers had 
proved themselves efficient. If I am stating the 
case too strongly in favour of change, it is only 
because I cannot find arguments to produce on 
the other side. If the Association does not 
supply proper teaching, other societies must, and 
will. Ifthey do, the Association must be pre- 
pared to go to the wall. At King’s College 
already fresh life is apparent, and, together with 
the Carpenters’ Company, great things are to be 
done. At Edinburgh the architects there have 
presented a memorial to Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners for the Scotch Universities, asking for the 
establishment in the University of Edinburgh of 
a curriculum of architecture, in which they refer 
to the Architectural Association. Professor Roger 
Smith, in his opening lecture at University Col- 
lege the other day, called attention to our pro- 
posed curriculum, and while criticising some 
details, spoke not unfavourably of the scheme as 
a whole. The professional Press, too, has 
without exception spoken favourably of our pro- 
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posals, devoting a considerable space to leading 
articles and reports of our meetings. On the 
other hand, we are told that we are tending 
too much towards an academic course, and 
that the individuality of our future members will 
be lost, and thus the glorious freedom of our 
national architecture impaired. I fail to see 
how a little more system in the training of our 
students will lessen their individuality. The 
present system of pupilage remains quite un- 
altered ; in our proposed course all we ask for ig 
that pupils and improvers may be allowed proper 
time to attend the classes at the Association. For 
this class of members we are anxious to establish 
acourse of day classes, so as to relieve, as far as 
possible, pupils from any large amount of evening 
work. I fail to see that the curriculum is likely 
to absorb the individuality of our members, the 
scheme being so elastic that the individual tastes 
and tendencies of students will be encouraged 
and developed, and not compressed into one 
mould, asin some of the foreign schools. We are 
all agreed that a liberal education, if not abso- 
lutely necessary to an architect, will be found of 
the greatest help to ninety-nine out of every 
hundred. This is felt so strongly by some that 
they have already offered us the help of their 
purses—Mr. Florence offering us a hundred 
guineas to improve our library, and Mr. W. H. 
Seth-Smith a guarantee of fifty pounds a 
year for three years if we will start our new 
curriculum; and I have little doubt but that 
many others will come forward when they 
see that we really have made a beginning, 
or are, at least, determined to make one. The 
one point in our proposals of last year that I con- 
sider of the least real importance, is almost the 
only one which met with any serious opposition. 
I refer to the proposal to raise our annual sub- 
scription. I trust we shall be led by our common 
sense, and not by feeling, for the question is 
really a very simple matter of £s.d. If you 
think certain changes in the working of the 
Association—e.g., the opening of the library in 
the daytime, and the employment of a paid 
assistant secretary—desirable, are you prepared 
to put your hands in your pockets and produce the 
necessary funds? If not, you cannot have them 
—i.e., unless you are ready to forego some of the 
other advantages you now enjoy, such as the 
conversazione, or soirée, or both. Another way 
out of the difficulty was proposed by Mr. Cole 
Adams—viz., that the subscription of all in- 
coming members should be raised, that of existing 
members remaining as at present. I regret now 
that this suggestion was not adopted, as, with a 
little care, the money thus produced would prove 
enough for us to introduce what we want by 
degrees, instead of all at once, as was intended. 
It is not even now too late to adopt this course, 
which has some advantages, and I think it not 
improbable that this course may be laid before 
you, by your committee, when the proper time 
comes. ‘Another point is, the proposal that we 
should vote by means of voting papers, and nol 
by show of hands as hitherto, on subjects aftect- 
ing the rules, &c., of this Association. At bes 
it is a lazy way of voting; andthe old-fashioned 
way of coming to the meeting and hearing the 
arguments on both sides of the question, and ther 
holding up your hand either for or agains 
it, is far more suited to our ways. 
would suggest that we follow the example 0 
the architects of Edinburgh, and memorialis 
someone. I am afraid it is no use our going tt 
the University of London, as they probably 
would not listen to us, at any rate at present 
therefore we had better go to the Institute ant 
boldly ask it to either establish some course 0 
architectural training itself, or to help us t 
amend and strengthen our methods so as to mee 
the requirements of the case. The Institute 1 
practically pledged to do something more fo 
education than it at present does; but if it wil 
not help us, then we might summon a gener 
conference af architects and get their support 3 
possible, or at any rate hear what was to be sal 
by them with regard to our proposed curriculum 
The President referred at some length to the dis 
cussion on architectural education which too 
place at the conference of architects in 188 
quoting in detail from Mr. Cates, Professo1 
George Aitchison, Babcock, and Roger Smith 
Messrs. Arthur Hill, R. P. Spiers, A. Cate 
Gotch, and Lawrence’ Booth, adding :—After a 
these papers, ten in number, each one advocatin 
education, the meeting promptly passed fot 
resolutions in favour of examination! Its hai 
to understand, butso it was. However, the tin 
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has come when we all agree that something 
more than examination is necessary to insure the 


production of a creditable generation of architects. 


I am, you see, by no means alone in advocating a 
proper course of training for architects, nor in 
thinking that the Institute should bestir itself to 
provide, in some shape or another, such a course of 


training. I therefore once more press my sugges- 


tion that we should go boldly to the Institute, as 


it is the representative body of the profession, 


and ask the Council to either establish some 
course of architectural training itself, or help us 
to amend and strengthen our methods so as to 


meet the urgent requirements of the case. 


Mr. Joun D. Supprve, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the President for his address, remarked 
that he was entirely in accord with Mr. Stokes in 
his proposals for giving ample scope to young 


architects to avail themselves of the various edu- 


cational agencies of the Association. It was to 
be regretted that it had been left to the younger 
men to provide the means of education for the 


profession. Development was the law of all life, 


and he felt that they must systematise their 
means of acquiring knowledge. He went further 


than many, and held that mere book-learning, 
or attendance at classes and lectures, in them- 


selves were insufficient, and that to these should 


be added something of actual craft-knowledge. 


Architects, if they would properly support their 
claims to be considered artists, must consider 
the practice of some craft as an integral and 


necessary part of their training. 
Professor Roger Smirn seconded the motion, 
and said that if in his recent address at Uni- 


versity College he had appeared to criticise the 
scheme for the improvement of the Association 
too critically, he was sorry. He regarded the 
proposal of the Special Committee as a whole as 
satisfactory, the weak point in that and the address 


to which they had listened being a tendency to 


look for material support from outside in carrying 
out the work. He would suggest that it would 
be well to endeavour to carry out part of their 


scheme the first year, and if it succeeded to 


undertake a second section, the third and last 
being reserved till they had tested the working 


of the proposals. He would strongly urge the 
younger men not to rely too much upon the 
assistance of the Institute, or any other body, 
but to act upon the maxim of great antiquity, 
‘‘ Heaven helps those who help themselves.”’ 


Mr. J. M. Brypon thought the Institute ought 
to help the Association in its new movement, and 
if a scheme which appeared to be reasonable 
were brought forward, he had no doubt the 
Institute would support it heartily. He, for 
one, cordially concurred in the proposals for the 


greater systematisation of education for young 
architects. 
Mr. Recinatp T. Bromrietp drew a distinc- 


tion between instruction and education, and said 


he feared architects did not, as a rule, follow up 


their studies in the same thorough way as did 
sculptors and painters. Architectural students 


ought to give greater attention, he thought, to the 


practice of figure drawing and modelling, and 


also to questions of professional practice. 


Mr. Tuomas Buasuiti and Mr. A. W. Eartz 
also supported the vote of thanks, which was 


carried by acclamation, and briefly acknowledged 
by the President. 
EEE —_____—_— 
THE IMPERMEABLE BASEMENT OF 
THE NEW ADMIRALTY OFFICES. 


A VERY important work in the rear of the 


Horse Guards is now being carried out by 


Mr. Webster, the well-known contractor for 
public works. It consists in the construction of 
the external basement walls of the new Admiralty 
Offices under the supervision of Messrs. Leeming 
and Leeming, the architects. The land springs 
we numerous and troublesome in this part of the 
zround, so much so that we know tubes of iron, 
yerforated, were laid out beneath the surface of 
ihe Horse Guards Parade by the late Mr. Easton, 
J.E., for the purpose of draining the springs into 
he lake, from which the water is pumped to 
upply the Serpentine. Any plan, therefore, 
vhich did not grapple with this difficulty in 
inking the foundations of the new  build- 
ngs would have been decidedly defective. 
“o give our readers an idea of the manner in 
vhich, by the adoption of Claridge’s patent 
Sphalte, the entire site has been rendered per- 
ectly impervious to water, we may state that the 
thole area of the basement—a large rectangle 
ieasuring between 300ft. and 400ft. in length, 


and about 120ft. in width—has been excavated to 
a depth of about 25ft., and around this area a solid 
concrete retaining wall, constructed in thick- 
nesses of from 16ft. at the bottom to 3ft. 6in. at 
the top, and slightly battered on the inside, has 
been built about 23ft. high. The bottom of this 
area and the footing of the concrete walls repose 


with a bed of concrete 6ft. in thickness. Thus 


would be useless without an impermeable appli- 


much a huge ironclad vessel plated on the ex- 


the asphalte in a liquid state to the walls, 


plates break joint. The edges of each plate, 


as to form, in connection with the adjoin- 


suction. At all angles fillets of asphalte are put, 


that it will be impossible for any water to enter. 


vertical. 


there is to build submerged cases or tanks of 


known impermeability, instead of being con- 
structed in contact with damp soils. This system 
has also been advocated by Colonel Galton, R.E. 
To one or the other of these recommendations the 


buildings site may be due. 
—= ¢—___—__ 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVEMENTS. 


number of the old macadam and asphalte pave- 
ments. In Paris and in American cities this sort 
of paving has been largely followed ; in America, 
indeed, the experience has been rather unfavour- 
able to wood on account of the imperfect methods 
of laying and want of care. Our London ex- 
perience has been the most reliable. Taking a 
recent estimate of the length of the streets, it 
appears there are quite 2,000 miles, but of this 
total something may be struck off for new streets 
not adopted by local authorities. Macadam five 
years ago represented 573 miles, or about one- 
third of the aggregate length of carriage- 
ways. Flint and gravel was estimated at 
798 miles, granite 280 miles, wood 53 
miles, and asphalte 13 miles. During the last 
ten years nearly a million square yards of wood 
has been laid in London. From London Bridge 
to Chelsea wood paving may be observed; but 
there is evidently a very great difference in the 
wear of some systems, and the material adopted. 
The other day we saw a Lambeth thoroughfare 
Oakley-street, being paved with blocks of jarrah, 
a wood like mahogany in colour, hard and heavy, 
from Western Australia, and a very durable- 
looking pavement it seems. We shall watch with 
much interest the wear and maintenance of this 
new block. Baltic and Dantzic fir, pitch pine, 
elm, beech, have been tried, as well as blocks cut 
to different shapes. We believe hitherto the 


on the blue clay, which it is intended to cover 


the walls and the bottom will form an immense 
tank, having an area left between it and the brick 
walls of the building. But the concrete walls 


cation of asphalte. For this purpose, Claridge’s 
Patent Asphalte Company have laid a damp-proof 
course through the entire thickness of the concrete 
walls, and have brought it up the outside to the 
ground level. Looking at the work from the 
outside of the walls, where they have been 
brought up from deep trenches, it resembles very 


terior. Instead of the usual mode of applying 


plates of Claridge’s asphalte, #in. thick and about 
2ft. by 1ft., prepared in a particular way, as 
hereafter described, are laid in cement, and 
pressed on the outer surface of the wall. These 


after they have become set, are bevelled, so 


ing one, a f-shaped joint, into which the 
liquid asphalte is worked, and makes a perfect 
and impervious joint. These plates of asphalte 
are prepared on tables, they are cut very truly 
at the edges, and the surface, which is imbedded 
on the cement walls, is made rough by means of 
brick chips the size of duck-shot, to insure 


and the whole work is being executed by the 
thoroughly skilful and workmanlike operatives 
of Claridge’s Patent Asphalte Co. The building 
itself will be erected within this huge vessel of 
concrete and asphalte, and we may safely predict 


The extent of the surfaces covered are about 
15,000ft. of damp - proof course and 30,000 


We have lately spoken of the absolute need 


concrete lined with asphalte of an undoubted 
quality in situations subject to land springs and 
underground moisture, and we have no hesitation 
in saying that the basement walls of every public 
or private building ought to be protected from 
periodical floods and over-charged sewers, by 
being built up within self-contained vessels of 


adoption of asphalte at the Admiralty new 


OOD PAVING seems to have been 
favoured by metropolitan and _ local 
authorities, for it has now replaced a large 


larger portion of the pavements has been laid 
with Swedish yellow deal, or red deal; but of 
course it would be impossible to say or te 
guarantee that the best Swedish or Baltic timber 
is put down after the blocks have been 
subjected to the ‘‘pickling’’ process. One 
authority has spoken well of Swedish 
yellow deal (Gothenburg’s ‘‘Thirds’’), if the 
blocks are cut from evenly-grained, well- 
seasoned, and sound deals; but, of course, in 
large contracts it is impossible to insure the 
constant supervision necessary for the rejection 
of inferior blocks. We are afraid that one or 
two good systems of laying have suffered from 
the employment of sappy and knotty blocks that 
have been allowed to be laid, and that the 
greatest enemies of the companies who lay pave- 
ments are those in their employ who allow in- 
ferior materials to be used. A harder and more 
durable wood is pitch pine; but its cost is 
greater. It has increased abrasive power, and is 
drier and cleaner than deal. Pavements of this 
description have been laid in the City and in 
Chelsea, and the annual vertical wear of the 
blocks is very small. Why should not, we ask, 
these harder blocks be used in streets of large 
trafic? Economy would be insured by the 
adoption in the first place of the hardest material. 

Another point is treatment. We are not sure 
whether the “‘pickling’’ or dipping in creasote 
oil to which paving blocks are subjected iy an 
advantage ; indeed the experience of many leads 
them to the conclusion that the ‘‘ preservative 
process,’? whatever it is, is a mere disguise, a 
means of putting inferior wood blocks into the 
market and of preventing detection. Many of 
the repaved portions of the London streets are 
laid without a joint or space between the blocks 
for wooden strips, and we think the plan desirable 
for some reasons. The foothold is largely con- 
nected with the jointing of the blocks. The 
cement joint is no doubt one of the better kinds, 
as it does not easily wear down below the wood 
surface, and it is hard and prevents the soakage 
of moisture just as much as the mastic joint, 
which appears to be of doubtful value in keeping 
the edges of the blocks from crushing or wear. 
Experience with the close-jointed wood-block 
paving may solve the problem. 
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RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAZOLOGY. 


N the Lecture Hall of the National Portrait 
Gallery, Edinburgh, on Monday, Prof. 
Duns, D.D., F.R.S.E., delivered the first of the 
present year’s series of the Rhind Lectures in 
connection with the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. Sir Arthur Mitchell presided. Prof. 
Duns stated that the subject of the course of 
lectures, of which the present was introductory, 
was ‘‘ Scottish Archeeology and Natural Science,”’ 
and that he would seek to give an exposition of 
the relations between them. Archzeology should 
take rank alongside the sciences, notably that of 
geology, in respect that the pre-historical and 
remotely historical remains which it presented 
shed light on the probable history, social habits, 
industrial pursuits, intellectual attainments, and 
some of the moral characteristics of the early 
families of Scottish men. It had perhaps suffered 
from its isolation from all the contemporary 
branches of science. It would be foolish to try 
to divorce archeology from philosophy, and 
make it no more than a mere accumulation of 
bare facts; it was when observation allied itself 
to philosophy that bare information became 
vitalised into firm and established truth. Re- 
garding geology, no efforts had been made to 
pursue it as a science in Scotland till towards 
the close of last century, though so early as the 
twelfth there had been certain superficial dis- 
tinctions made as to various deposits of turf. 
For any serious exposition of physical geology 
or paleontology we must come down to 1785, 
when Hutton published his ‘‘Theory of the 
Earth,’’ before we began the subject of Scottish 
geology. After this dawn came Charles Lyell, 
John Fleming, James Nichol, Charles M‘Laren, 
and Hugh Miller—all, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of Nichol, accomplished antiquarians as well 
as skilful geologists, and a band of men of whom 
Scotland might well be proud. Until a com- 
paratively recent date the lists of tertiary rocks 
were regarded as marking the close of recent 
geological times. Some of the later deposits, 
however, had come to be characterised as geolo- 
gical under the term post-pliocene or quaternary. 
In general they might be called pre-historic and 
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recent, with the twofold classification geological 
and biological, and it was at this point that 
geology found footing in antiquarian research. 
In this domain of inquiry, too, would arise the 
question of the antiquity of man. So far as the 
first appearance of man in Scotland was concerned 
in its bearing as a question in anthropology, it 
was a question foreign to his present task, and 
he committed himself to no view as to man’s 
origin. ‘The quaternary deposits were classified 
into aqueous, glacial, igneous, and sub-aérial. 
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WATERWORKS REGULATIONS. 


HE regulations of the Liverpool Corporation 
Waterworks form a good model for other 
works. With these rules the Corporation publish 
the names and addresses of such plumbers as they 
may approve of who undertake to do the work in 
compliance with the regulations, and the said 
plumbers are responsible to the Corporation for 
work they execute. All fittings are required to 
be tested and stamped by the authorised officer 
before being fixed, and fees are charged of 2d. 
for bib and stop taps, 3d. for ball taps, 6d. for 
closet cisterns and ball cocks. Standard fittings 
are exhibited in the stamping office, though any 
other fitting that is proved to be satisfactory may 
be stamped. Service pipes laid or fixed below 
ground are to be of lead, and the joints, whether 
above or below ground, are to be ‘‘wiped”’ 
joints. Service pipes underground are to beat 
deast 2ft. 6in. below the surface. The diameters 
for lead service pipes are to be as follows :— 
#or one house not exceeding £20 per annum 
rateable value, 2in.; for house above £20, but 
not exceeding £70, or for six houses not exceeding 
£13 each, din. diam. ; for one house above £70, 
-or fourteen houses not exceeding £13 each, #in. 
diam. Blocks of offices or houses on the same 
building, and belonging to the same person, are 
to have separate pipes and fittings. The follow- 
ing regulation is important: ‘‘ Where two or more 
houses, of a rateable value exceeding £13 each, 
are supplied from one cistern, a leading pipe 
from the cistern must be laid in the back passage, 
and separate branches taken therefrom into each 


house.’’? Certain minimum weights of pipes are 
given per lineal yard. If supplied from a 
cistern :— 
sin, diameter .. s/s ss% 4i1b. per yard. 
3in. Rais caer eaters ote db. if 
ieee eh, Ate | Sibai,! 
lin. ginittee Cheat A itbat. vi, 
ABs wig Bahos es, (3lbee es 


Pipes under pressure from the main : 


Zin, Giameber.«...1.2+ 0.016 7lb. per yard. 
PTE I lee gee ot 111 * 
lin Pir olsleiare piste tenses 15lb ay 
1iin Raa ieee tee raer acre 18lb a 


Every separate service pipe is required to have 
a stop cock-and box, which will be fixed outside 
the private premises at the expense of the 
Corporation. On the leading pipe from the 
main a tap is to be placed in each house, in order 
to draw water for culinary purposes, without 
passing through the cistern. Where there isa 
bath or hot-water apparatus the storage cistern 
must hold less than 50 gallons for each house, 
and in other cases it is not. to be less than 25 
gallons. Cisterns lined with lead are to have the 
latter not less than dlb. to the foot. The other 
regulations require cisterns to be accessible, 
bricked round or otherwise, incased to prevent 
the action of frost. Several less immediate, but 
no less important, provisions are introduced 
respecting pans or basins of closets, baths, 
steam-boilers, hydrants, and steam-fittings, which 
ought to have the attention of the profession. 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—XVII. 


By Banister Furtcuer, Jun., A.R.I.B.A. 


THE SALVADOR PAYILION, 


HICH is situated next to Costa Rica, in 

front of the vestibule to the Palais des 
Arts Litéraux, is one of the striking buildings 
in the Exposition (not, however, using that word 
in its best sense) as far as decoration. About its 
architecture I know nothing, but a guide-book 
gives the following :—‘‘ Il est d’une architecture 
originale dont le double caractére arabe et 
espagnol donne une idée assez precise des con- 
structions du pays.’’ After seeing this building, 


The 
alvador Sen 
Fention | 
Enfrance - Cron 6 
/ Dark Magan. 


Your 4lazed Miles toltasion 


all one can say is that if this is so, the Salva- 
dorians are fond of colour, but colour of a very 
crude type. The exterior is composed of pilasters 
of glazed tiles, whose tints are principally yellow 
and blue (see No. 84), with architrave, Xc., of 
the same material; this is repeated to the first 
floor. The intermediate filling-in the ground 
floor consists of horizontal stripes of blue and 
white glazed tiling. Between the pilasters on 
the first floor are panels of glazed tiling repre- 
senting sea-scapes. 

The walling of the building is of the pan-de- 
bois type (brick-nog partition) and plaster facing. 
It may be mentioned that the devices with which 
the tiles to the pilasters are ornamented are the 
signs of a dead language (Nohualt) of former 
conquerors of Central America, and M. Pector, 
the president of the committee of organisation of 
this country, had these reproduced. 


THE ‘GLOBE TERRESTRE AU MILLIONEME.”’ 


The building which shelters this huge model of 
thé earth jpobno0 full size, is the object of our study, 
although the model itself is well worthy of 
inspection. 

The building is a duodecagon on plan (from 
Le Génie Civil, No. 85), is composed of six whole 
trusses or 12 half-trusses, which unite at the top 
in a ring composed of solid web and angle irons. 
The trusses themselves are of extremely light 
construction, formed of webs separated from each, 
and angle irons, between the trusses which rest 
on pile foundations is the walking way for the 
public, which is further increased by a balcony 
supported by brackets from the inside of the 
trusses; this walking way has a gradual slope 
from the bottom to the top to permit of the model 
being seen at all points. The back of the 
principals go up as shown and form a cornice 
and gutter. The three front bays are projected 
to the front to form the principal entrance, and 
contain on each side of entrance a flanking tower, 
one of which contains a staircase and the other a 
lift. The filling-in between the trusses is in ‘‘pan- 
de-bois,’’ or brick-nog walling (see No. 86), and 
windows are introduced into these for the light- 
ing. The trusses above the galleries are held 
together by horizontal purlins attached to the 
outer part of the truss. The staircase leading tothe 
top immediately over the North Pole is held up by 
rods suspended from the principal purlin or ring, 
into which the principals are framed (see draw- 
ing). The whole is covered by a ventilating 
lantern. 

The building is constructed on much the same 
principle as the “ Panorama du tout Paris,’’ by 
M. Yvon, architect. 


URUGUAY PAVILION. 


Proceeding along the Champ de Mars by the 
Avenue de Suffren, we come upon a less am- 
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bitious group of South American edifices, and 
firstly Uruguay (No. 87). The plan is simple, 
consisting of one large hall, with balcony at 
first-floor level, supported on lattice with arches 
riveted to the back of the main piers. There is 
a central dome in glass on four pillars, and a bay 
on each side, as sketched. The system of decora- 
tion to the columns is grey-blue, and the rivets 
are painted gold throughout. The dome is 
carried on a low pointed trellis-work arch, the 
spandrels being filled in with paintings on plaster. 
The ironwork is screwed together in large pieces, 
to take down at the end of the Exposition, and it 
is to be re-erected in Uruguay. The standards 
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carrying the gallery and the roof above are given 

above, as also a rough note of a very elegant 

railing to the gallery. Externally the iron 

framework is filled in with terracotta of a salmon 

colour, and the ironwork being painted grey- 

blue, the building has a light and graceful tone 

which is very agreeable. The small towers at 
each angle are carried up, and have glass cupolas 

over. ’ 

THE DOMINIQUE REPUBLIC 


consists of a wooden framework filled in with 
brick-nogging and plastered, the studs showing, 
and occupies about 2,150sq.ft. These maim 
wooden studs are painted grey with red chamfers. 
The plan consists of one large room. The 
building is tile-covered, and the gables have 
terracotta. barge-boards, reminding one of the 
lodges at Hatfield. 


——_____—_ = ¢ 


The Town Council of Glasgow have instructed a 
special sub-committee to consider and arrange as to 
offering prizes for competitive designs for workmen's 
dwellings, these designs to be exhibited in the Hast 
End Industrial Exhibition along with models of the 
successful designs. é 
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BERWICK LODGE, HENBURY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Tuts residence is beautifully situated, overlooking 
the river Severn, and commands a view towards 
the Bristol Channel. The present building is 
erected upon the site of an old house, and is 
surrounded by fine trees and shrubs. The 
materials used in construction are Cattybrook 
bricks with Bath-stone dressings. The internal 
fittings are of oak. Mr. John Hutchinson, of 
Nottingham, is the builder, assisted by Mr. 
Scull, of Bristol, for the plumbing, and Lewis 
and Sons, of Clifton, for the painting. The 
drawing was in this year’s Royal Academy. 


CHESTERFIELD HOUSE, GREAT TOWER-STREET, E.C. 


THESE premises occupy a conspicuous position in 
this fine thoroughfare, and comprise an extensive 
and direct-lighted basement occupied as a 
restaurant, while the ground-floor is occupied by 
shops; first, second, third, and fourth floors by 
commercial offices ; and the fifth floor by house- 
keeper’s apartments. The various floors are 
served by one of Messrs. Waygood’s hydraulic 
ram lifts. Constructional ironwork has been 
extensively used throughout the building; and 
wood block flooring has been used in the corridors 
ag a noiseless paving. The ground story of the 
elevation is carried out in grey and red granite; 
the whole of the upper portion in Portland and 
Beer stones. The contractors were Messrs. 
Perry and Co., of Bow, and the architect Mr. 
Delissa Joseph, F.R.I.B.A., of 17 and 18, 
Basinghall-street, E.C. 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH SCULPTORS. 
(Szx description on p. 694.) 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


Tue two artistic photographs which we repro- 
duce to-day were shown this year at the Crystal 
Palace Photographic Exhibition by Messrs. Auty 
and Ruddock, of Front-street, Tynemouth, who 
have supplied the prints for our pages herewith. 
The first of these pictures represents the three 
towers of Durham Cathedral, the central one of 
which is 214ft. high, those at the west end being 
about 140ft. from the pavement. James Wyatt, 
the fashionable so-called ‘‘ Gothic’’ architect of 
the last century, had the western towers in hand 
for about 20 years after 1775, when he put the 
fabric through a ‘‘ chiselling process,’’ no less 
than 3in. or 4in. of the surface being in some 
places removed, at a cost of no less than £30,000. 
The stonework thus taken away amounted to 
1,100 tons weight. This precious ‘‘ restoration ’’ 
accounts for the absence of vigorous outline so 
marked in this cathedral since it was thus ‘‘done 
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up.” The great entrance to the church used to 
be at the west end; but as early as 1194 Bishop 
Pudsey erected the Galilee, since which time the 
north doorway has been the principal portal, with 
its rich and deeply-recessed Norman archways, 
in which Decorated-period ornaments were after- 
wards introduced. The comparatively modern 
battlemented parapets and pinnacles surmounting 
the western towers are said to have Italian details 
and mouldings. Most of the old Norman win- 
dow openings are filled with mullions and tracery 
of a later period. The splendid position of the 
cathedral overlooking the town adds greatly, of 
course, to the importance of ‘‘ Durham’s massy 
fane.” We gave two interior views of this 
church in the Burrprnc News for March 4, 1887, 
and August 3, 1888. 


A BIT OF OLD NEWCASTLE. 


Tus picturesque photograph represents the 
Castle Garth, at the head of Dog Loup, or Dog 
Leap Stairs, as it is now called. In the dist- 
ance the crowning finial of the western tower 
of St. Nicholas most charmingly completes 
the picture. The word ‘‘ Garth” as here 
used includes really all the castle precincts, 
and those who dwelt within its confines 
were as completely free from the jurisdiction of 
the mayor and burgesses as if they lived in the 
Orkney Islands. This was in the days of 
King James. In 1768 the Castle Garth was 
united to the parish of St. Nicholas; but the 
power of the trade companies was then rapidly 
declining, and the importance of the Garth as a 
refuge was passing away. The persecution to 
which the inhabitants were at one time subjected, 
and the privileges they enjoyed, despite the near- 
ness of their adversaries, led to the establishment 
of a custom which, even sixty years ago, was not 
extinct. ‘‘Every stranger, immediately after 
opening a shop, is invited to a general meeting 
of all the dealers and chapmen within the pre- 
cincts and liberties of the Castle at a public- 
house. Each individual pays sixpence, and the 
evening is spent in promoting good fellowship.” 
Ruin has almost worked its full measure on many 
of the existing buildings in this part of the city, 
which, however, for that very reason, makes 
these remnants of the past all the more interest- 
ing. Inevitable progress and modern ‘‘ improve- 
ment,’’ before many years have gone, must lead 
to their removal, and therefore records, such as 
we give to-day, obtain more than a passing 
interest. We gave several drawings of New- 
castle in the Burtpinc News for October 3 last, 
when reviewing ‘‘ Vestiges of Old Newcastle and 
Gateshead,’ by Messrs. W. H. Knowles and 
J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., a book full of exceedingly 
curious and useful information. 


IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, ST. MARY-STREET, CARDIFF. 


Tus very large block of commercial premises 
is one of the most important additions, erected 
within recent years, to the street architecture of 
Cardiff. 'The basement is occupied entirely by a 
range of shops, and the central portion of the 
main building is devoted to an hotel, with offices 
and chambers in the other parts. The facade is 
in stone, with the oriels executed in timber, en- 
riched with sgraffito plaster-work. The domes 
are covered with lead, and the principal roof is a 
flat behind the parapet. Messrs. Edwin Seward 
and Thomas, of Cardiff, are the architects from 
whose designs the buildings have been carried 
out. 


SWEDISH FONTS. 


In the historical collection of the Museum at 
Gétoberg are a number of fonts rescued from old 
churches, and two casts of some which have been 
destroyed. They are interesting, not only for 
their own peculiarities, but because the history 
of them appears to be well known. For all the 
facts I am able to give I am indebted to Herr G. 
Housewitz, the curator of the Museum.— Askin, 
in Gétebergs Viir, is from a church destroyed by 
lightning, when the font was much damaged. 
Total height 3ft.; width of bowl 2ft., height 
lft. 4in.—Ashums, in Bahuslehn: The monsters 
and pedestal are extremeiy rough, and suggest 
an early date; but the ornament of the bowl 
seems not earlier than the 15th century. Total 
height 3ft. ; width of bowl 2ft. 6in., height 1lin. 
—Finnexumla, Vestergitland: A font of the 
13th century. An inscription in Runic characters 
on the base is read, ‘‘ Andrew made me.’’ ‘Total 
height 2ft. llin. ; width of bowl 2ft. 2in., height 
llin.—Karreby, in Bahuslehn: This font belonged 
to an older church at Norrum by Oker, and 
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the Runic inscription on it has been read 
by Professor Stephens, of Copenhagen, thus— 
‘Rada sa er kaun, a mit Norkirkia, Lafrinzt 
gerthe i Okr’’; or, ‘‘Guess me who can, 
nor church owns me, Laurence in Oker made 
me.” This is a cast. Height lft. 2in.; width 
at top lft. 10in.—Monstad, Vestergotland : This 
is in two stones—the plinth of a grey stone, and 
the stem and bowl in a deep-red sandstone. The 
ornaments of peculiar crosses in alternate panels 
are deeply, but very roughly, cut in. No date is 
assigned to this. Total height 2ft. 6in. ; width 
of bowl 2ft.—Refvesjo, in Vestergétland: This 
ig a cast. The interlaced pattern on the base, 
which is deeply cut in, looks like 13th-century 
work ; but the elegant scroll-work on the bowl 
seems later. Total height 2ft. 7in.; width of 
bowl 2ft. 2in.—Risteréd, near Undevalla: Said 
to be of the 14th century, but looks earlier. The 
bottom has been broken. The stone plinth 
appears to be the original one. Total height: 
oft. 4in.; width of bowl Ift. 10in., height 
1ft. 5in.—Skredswik, in Bahuslehn: This curious 
font, assigned to the 13th century, is much. 
broken, and the bowl held together by an iron 
band. The stem is trefoil-shaped, and in the: 
plinth is a monster, and a trace of a human 
figure lying by its mouth. The arcade and 
figures on the bowl are in very low relief. Total 
height 3ft. 2in.; width of bowl 2ft. 3in., height 
1ft. 4in. The square plinths showing in some 
of the sketches are only the wooden stands on 
which the fonts are placed for exhibition in the 
Museum.—J. Tavenor Perry. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Tur Toronto ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB. 
—The second annual meeting of this club, which 
is composed of architects, artists, draughtsmen, 
&c., was held on Monday, October the 6th, when 
the following officers were elected :—President,, 
Mr. 8. G. Curry; vice-president, Mr. A. H. 
Gregg; secretary, Mr. C. H. Acton Bond;. 
treasurer, Mr. A. Clarence Barrett; directors, 
Messrs. H. W. Matthews, Henry Simpson, and 
W.R. Mead. The prospects for the season are 
very gratifying, and with the general enthusiasm 
of the members, success is pretty well assured. 
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CHIPS. 


A new Metropolitan police-station is about to be 
built at Kilburn at a cost of £6,000. The contract 
has been taken by Mr. H. L. Holloway. 


A large block of board schools is being commenced 
in the Woodbourn district, Sheffield, and will cost 
about £11,000. Messrs. Wightman and Wight- 
man, of Sheffield, are the architects, and Mr. J. 
Morton, Lord-street, in the same town, the builder. 


A new branch bank is being erected for the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Banking Company, in Kirk- 
gate, Leeds, from designs by Mr. William Bakewell, 
of that town. The works are being carried out by 
local contractors. 


Ata meeting held at Salisbury last week it was: 
decided to build a new district church on a site 
known as Weeping Cross Tree. The Bishop pro 
poses that the church shall be built to seat 500 per- 
sons, at a cost of about £5,000. 


A hospital is about to be built at Billericay. 
Essex, for the local sanitary authority of that 
district, and at a cost of £1,000. Mr. A. T. G 
Woods, of Brentwood, is the architect, and Mr, A- 
Ansell, of Hatfield, Broad Oak, is the builder. 


Memorial stones of an addition to the Printers’ 
Almshouses at Woodgreen were laid on Sate 
by the Baroness Burdett -Coutts and Mrs. W. H. 
Collingridge. The original portion of the houses 
was opened by Earl Stanhope in 1856, and con= — 
sists of twelve suites of apartments. Two detached 
wings were added in 1871; but unoccupied spaces 
were accordingly left between the original block ° 
and the two wings, which are now to be filled up. 


An inquiry was held at Carlisle on Monday ané 
Tuesday of last week, before Mr. Thomas Cod- 
rington, M.1.C.E., an inspector from the Local 
Government Board, as to an application from the: 
city council of Carlisle to the Cumberland County 
Council to have eleven roads within the city 
declared main roads. Mr. Howard. Smith, the 
city surveyor, gave evidence for Carlisle, and his 
evidence was supported by several members of the 
corporation. For Cumberland the chief witness 
was Mr. G. J. Bell, county road and bridge sut= 
veyor, who declared he saw no reason why any 
thoroughfare within the city, however recently 
disturnpiked, should be maintained at the cost of 
the county generally. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


UBURBAN residential life has never 
possessed any attraction for us. If not 
actually in the pure country, we would as soon 
be in the thick of London, in spite of fog and 
such like urban joys. Over and above other 
objections, certain suburbs appear particularly 
uninyiting. I refer to such as, being in an un- 
developed state, and not more definable as town 
or country than the hobbledehoy is to be 
described as man or boy, become the site of 
divers brick-making operations. Not that I 
object to bricks; as an architect I regard the 
modest lump of baked clay with a brotherly 
affection, and consider the ring of a bricklayer’s 
trowel a species of music second only in point 
of cheeriness to the chirp of the cricket on the 
hearth. Neither doI consider the outlook over 
a brickfield utterly void of picturesque qualities. 
Indeed, there are brickfields wherein the artist 
may do worse than pitch his camp for an hour or 
two. The broken nature of the ground, the 
fantastic shapes of pugging mills, &c., the 
perspective of many receding, inclining troughs, 
added to the wealth of colour, harmoniously 
blended, in the new baked clamps, afford 
subjects for pencil and brush that will not be 
despised by the appreciative sketcher. ‘‘ Karly 
Morning in an Old Brickfield,’’ I remember as a 
little woodcut in an art magazine some years back, 
possessing more than an average amount of true 
sentiment in its composition and chiaroscuro. In 
walks in pure country rich with autumnal 
colouring and effects I have turned aside to 
marvel at the tints in a clamp of bricks in situ, 
and thought what a vast gulf there is between 
such brickwork and the weary monotones of the 
architect’s production. These things, say I, who 
should owe a grudge to the brickfield kind. Not 
so very long ago we were surveying in a working 
brickfield. On one side of our way was a quick- 
set, on the other a deep excavation half-full of 
clayey water; space available for walking, some 
2ft. or less. Behold the ancient ‘‘ Goth”’ one 
moment following the chain with measured tread, 
after the wont of the matter-of-fact surveyor— 
as though measuring the 360th part of the earth’s 
circumference for important astronomical pur- 
poses—and the next waist-deep in a veritable 
Slough of Despond, and on a raw February 
atternoon! ‘The survey stopped. 


I owe no grudge. My objection to the brick- 
field is because it at times becomes decidedly 
offensive to the sense of smell. Other people’s 
moses are no less sensitive, although, judging by 

the way in which some can live almost over a 
burning batch of bricks, one might be excused 
for thinking differently. But the bruised worm 
| willturn. Wanting some more attractive topic, 
the editors of the Times and the Standard, if not 
_ those of other dailies, have opened their columns to 
the communications of parties suffering, either 

verily or in imagination, from the malodours of the 
brickfield. Letters from people residing in irre- 
_proachable suburbs, such as the various districts 
_of Kensington, rave indignantly at the thought 
of the night-air that certain winds waft over the 
house-tops. ‘‘Sky-signs’’ have been let off 
mercifully compared with the brickfield. ‘‘ Ken- 
singtonian’’ awakens with ‘‘a sickening taste in 
the mouth, headache, and other unpleasant sen- 
sations,’’ and miscellaneous correspondents have 
no less woe to relate. Now the complaints are 
doubtless warranted, but let the blame settle upon 
the right parties; for I believe it is a fact that 
stenches from a brickfield are chiefly referable to 
neglect and carelessness on the part of the opera- 
tors therein rather than to the field, its earth, or 
the actual brick-making processes carried on. It 
is, I believe, the burning of refuse from the ashes, 
either carelessly left in them when used as fuel, 
or cremated as refuse, that causes abominable 
odours, a fact pointed out by Mr. James, L.C.C. 
for South Kensington, in the Times, which in due 
) fairness to the operation of brick- burning should 
be more generally known. The burning decay- 
ing or inorganic refuse from dust-bins, when 
carried on at a low level, cannot be expected to 
| be productive of odours so sweet as the ‘‘spicy 
breezes of Ceylon.’’ Let this be stopped, as is 
| proposed. Mr. James says that at Tuesday week’s 
meeting of the County Council a by-law was 
made to this effect, and only needs the 
Local Government Board’s assent to be put into 
_ Operation. We shall then probably hear less of 
nuisances from brickfields, and people can turn 
their attention to those from sewer ventilators, 
which are really pestilential. 


of opprobrium with the brickfield. 


The refuse destructor is not a new-fangled 


pains’’ are indeed evidenced in the Turner water- 


The ‘‘refuse destructor’’ comes in for its share 
It is called 
‘a new terror’’ by the Standard correspondents. 


notion, though only recently has much attention 
been drawn to it. In theory, it is an admirable 
device, and in some places seems to have given 
great satisfaction. Thus, some days ago we 
learned that the Hastings authorities were 
delighted with the success of the one they erected. 
To it came bands of sanitary pilgrims from sixteen 
different places, eight of these delegates, we were 
told, having decided to adopt the plan of rubbish- 
cremating. The ebjections to its use in London 
are, apparently, (1) that it gives off obnoxious 
‘Casphyxiating’’ fumes, and (2) that in some 
cases the consignments of refuse continually being 
taken to the establishment are nauseating to near 
residents. A Haggerston correspondent’s house- 
hold ‘‘ cannot open their windows without letting 
ina sickening, pervasive stench.’’? A resident 
at Feltham views with pardonable dismay, day by 
day, ‘‘ six or seven trucks of the offal of London 
fishamongers’ and poulterers’ shops, mixed with 
stable manure to disguise the other ingredients, 
standing alongside passenger platforms,’’ while 
‘the Railway Company propose making one 
grand depot for the filth.” MKensington, Earl’s 
Court, and Notting-hill suffer nightly from ‘‘ the 
burning of filthy refuse,’? and more careful 
followers of the correspondence will doubtless 
have seen many other dire complaints than these 
which I have casually observed. 


The remedies are easy and simple, and must 
sooner or later be adopted. The furnaces of the 
destructors must be of a more scientific construc- 
tion, so that the obnoxious gases are perfectly 
consumed, and the refuse must be taken to the 
depots in specially constructed sealed vans, which 
are cause of offence neither to the eye nor nose. 
Properly arranged, a nuisance should be impos- 
sible, and thus a plan of getting rid of this 
‘Cmatter in the wrong place,’’? excellent in 
theory, will be no less admirable in its practical 
working. 


And why should not a municipal edict compel 
ordinary dust-carts to be of the construction 
suggested above—viz., covered in, and with well- 
fitting slides or lids? Here is a real nuisance 
rampant in the removal of dust and refuse in 
open vans on any day, particularly, however, 
when wind happens to be blowing, and more 
particularly when the van has been busy at some 
hotel or restaurant back door, wherefrom hath 
issued that appalling composition, the origin of 
the unspeakable foulness of which surpasses my 
understanding. 


After all, I return to my pet ‘‘mutton,’’ the 
sewer ventilator. There was a beauty near the 
entrance to the Military Exhibition, a sort of 
double - barrelled construction, its odour not 
belying its formidable appearance. And some- 
where in the Strand at the end of Villiers-street, 
a few weeks back, was one nearly as objectionable. 
This, in an age of ‘‘ sanitation.” 


The new Turner drawings at the National 
Gallery formed the subject of an interesting 
letter to the Standard of the 21st from Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore. It appears that something 
like a hundred drawings of the great master have 
suddenly appeared in the gallery, drawings that 
have never before been exhibited. Some are his 
earliest ‘‘ paint-box’’ efforts, others in all the 
glory distinguishing the artist’s latest styles. 
Mr. Wedmore says, of some of the earliest 
drawings, that they ‘‘display a very singular 
certainty in regard to architecture, and so 
suggest that Turner’s treatment of building 
was not due merely to the fashion of the day, 
for topographical accuracy.’? These drawings 
should be full of interest to architects, especially 
any who hold views on Turner’s architectural 
draughtsmanship similar to those expressed at 
times by myself in these columns. Turner’s 
treatment of architecture in his youthful days is 
certainly not to be referred to outside influences, 
but to his own genius for delineating architecture. 
This was abundantly evidenced in the old water- 
colour drawings and in the unfinished pencil 
sketches so long in the basement at the National 
Gallery—a genius, however, which, as it also 
embraced landscape and other branches of draw- 
ing, may be said to have been certainly ‘‘a 
capacity for taking infinite pains.’’ ‘‘ Infinite 


fame. 


colours more remarkable than in any artist’s 
work of this nature, as may be seen by scanning 
the marvellous minuteness 
colouring, the peculiar technique of which Mr. 
Ruskin has clearly demonstrated. 
tect this peculiar colouring is of less interest 
than the actual drawing in pencil of whole 
buildings and features. 
progress Turner made in the sketching of archi- 
tecture will be of the highest interest, and it 
seems, from what our critic says, that something 
is to be learned in this way from the newly- 
exhibited works. 
drawings above 
sentation of an old town gateway, which has 
‘all the delicacy of an accomplished architectural 
work.’? Later still, though in Turner’s youth, 
comes another drawing, a Norman crypt, in 
which the neutral and false—in a sense—tinting 
gives place to true colour, and this work was 
doubtless one of the steps to that beautiful 
representation of local colouring that culminated 
in the remarkable, though unfinished, castle 
gateway, well known to visitors to the old col- 
lection. Judging by what I read, Turner rapidly 
arrived at maturity, so to speak, as an archi- 
tectural draughtsman—a distinct attribute of the 
true genius. 
new works myself at the first opportunity, as, 
doubtless, will many other London architects. 


of the laborious 


To the archi- 


Anything showing the 


Later than the primitive 
mentioned comes a _ repre- 


But I shall hope to inspect these 


Here’s the difference between obscurity and 
An unknown artist exaggerating colour 
would be condemned; his drawings would be 
“posters,” and ‘highly coloured.” Some of 


the drawings (actual sketches) in the new series, 


writes our critic, are ‘‘ wrought in the sapphire 
blues, the topaz, and the garnet, in which Turner 
presented, in his advancing and most poetic years, 
not so much the daily facts about foreign heights. 
and foreign cities as their aspect in his own 
enchanted dream.”’ GorTu. 


CHIPS. 


The Thomasson Park at Bolton, presented by 
Mr. J. P. Thomasson, ex-M.P. for the borough, at 
a cost of £20,000, will be opened to-day (Friday). 
Within the grounds of this new park there isa first- 
class library and museum, and one of the finest 
bathing ponds in the country. There are also lawn 
tennis grounds, bowling green, and gymnasium, as 
well as other adjuncts for a well-appointed park. 
£10,000 has been spent by the corporation in laying- 
out the grounds and adapting a mansion for a 
museum. 

The fire which occurred in the Cathedral of 
Siena last week was happily restricted, by the 
brigade from Florence, to the cupola, the famous. 
facade, by Giovanni Pisano, being preserved ; but 
the damage done has been great. The vaulted 
interior of the cupola did not fall in ; but the con- 
flagration has destroyed the outside vaulting, its 
roofing of zinc and lead, and the gallery running 
round the cupola. The zinc and lead covering of 
the nave has also been destroyed, but the roof 
itself remains intact. The fire was caused, as 
usual, by carelessness on the part of the men 
engaged in repairing the roof of the dome. The 
following illustrations of this Duomo have appeared 
in our pages: West facade, Sept. 6, 1889; choir 
stalls, Jan. 1, 1886; ciborium and font, Feb. 5, 
1886 ; bishop’s seat, Sept. 17, 1886. 


St. Luke’s Church, Claremont, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, was consecrated on Saturday. The style is 
Early English. The last window has been filled 
with stained glass representing the Crucifixion, 
carried out by Mr. Baguley, of Newcastle. 


The annual dinner of the Carpenters’ Company 
was held in the Company’s hall at London-wall on 
Tuesday evening, Professor Banister Fletcher in 
the chair, when about 70 gentlemen were present. 
The toast of ‘‘The Examiners and Teachers of 
Technical Institutions,’’ proposed by Mr. A. Preston, 
was responded to by Sir John Coode, president of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, and Mr. T. F. 
Rider, president of the Builders’ Institute. 


The sixteenth session of the Manchester Archi- 
tectural Association was opened on Tues day evening 
by a conyersazione, held in the Attendance Lecture 
Hall in that city, where a reception was held by the 
President, Mr. Thomas Chadwick, A.R.I.B.A., and 
the prizes were distributed. An exhibition of 
architectural and other drawings, photographs, and 
books, and of specimens of work, were on view. 


New police-station and sessional courts have been 
erected at Stonehouse, and special attention has 
been paid to the ventilation, the extraction of the 
vitiated air being effected by the latest improved 
form of Messrs. Bobert Boyle and Son’s patent self- 
acting air-pump ventilator, and fresh air admitted 
by their improved air inlets. 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH SCULPTORS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC 

fb diversify our portrait series, we publish to- 

day our third sheet of sculptors, which 
forms the thirty-fourth double-page plate of 
photographs given in the Buitpina News since 
the commencement of the present year. The 
first portrait in our present group is that of Mr. 
T. Brock, A.R.A., the sculptor of the bronze 
statue of Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., on the Thames 
Embankment, and ‘‘A Moment of Peril,” the 
equestrian group new at South Kensington, which 
was purchased by the President and Council of 
the Royal Academy under the Chantrey Bequest 
in 1881. Among his other works we may name 
the following busts :—the late J. H. Foley, R.A. ; 
the late W. S. Cookson; Jerome Murch, ex-mayor 
of Bath, 1879; the late Major-Gen. Boileau, R.E., 
F.R.S., for Kensington new Town Hall ; Merthyr 
Guest; the Marchioness of Westminster; Sir 
Frederic Leighton, P.R.A., in bronze; and 
Henry Harben. Among his statues and groups 
we remember Richard Baxter, at Kidderminster ; 
the Rathbone Memorial in Sefton Park, Liver- 
pool; ‘The Snake Charmer’’; equestrian 
statue of Viscount Gough, G.C.B., in 1878; 
‘‘Our Boy’’ in marble ; the statue of Robert 
Raikes, erected on the Thames Embank- 
ment; ‘‘Yonder He Goes,’’? a bronze eques- 
trian group exhibited in 1887; ‘“‘The Genius 
of Poetry,’? last year; and Lord Angus, 


first colonel of the Cameronians, _ erected 
this summer in commemoration of the 


raising of the regiment. Mr. Brock has exe- 
cuted a great many medallions, such as that of 
Mrs. Boutcher, the late Peter Squire, and others. 
His statue of Sir Richard Temple, Bart., for the 
Town Hall, Bombay, is one of his chief works. 
He has also done numerous portraits, as, for 
instance, H. Rys, Chairman of the Merthyr 
Tydvil Board of Guardians ; Rey. Samuel Harris 
Booth, President of the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain ; the bust of Longfellow in Westminster 
Abbey ; Capt. Hanham; the late Sir Erasmus 
Wilson in marble, for the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and another of this physician for the 
Infirmary at Margate; Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
Lewis; the late Mr. Manelaus, of Cardiff, for 
his gallery in the Free Library there; Prof. 
John Marshall, F.R.S.; Sir Jervois Clarke 
Jervois, Bart.; and Isaac Pitman. Mr. Brock’s 
photograph is from the studios of Messrs. Maull 
and Fox, of Piccadilly. 

Mr. Albert Bruce Joy has always been a hard 
worker. In 1872 he exhibited a bust of Dr. 
Bruce Joy and some medallions of Miss E. 
Farrar; Rev. E. W. Farrar, now Archdeacon 
of Westminster ; Joaquin Miller; and Miss 
Scott Siddons. Other portraits followed of 
Rey. Olayton Greene; Rev. Dr. Lloyd, 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin; Miss 
Barton; and H. I. M. Napoleon III. At this 
time Mr. Joy’s ‘‘ Roman Boy” attracted atten- 
tion. Sir Humphrey Davy was commissioned 
for the Royal Society, and Professor Max Miiller 
was produced the same year. R. W. Raper, a 
medallion, and ‘‘ The First Flight,’? executed in 
bronze, were shown at the Academy in 1876. 
The late Dr. Sellwyn was sculptured by Mr. J oy 
for the New Divinity Schools, Cambridge; the 
late John Laird, M.P., a bronze statue for 
Birkenhead, and the late Dr. Graves, for the 
Royal College of Physicians, Dublin; Canon 
Hamilton; the late Professor Malden, for Uni- 
versity College; Mark Firth, for the University 
at Sheffield; John Stone, of Bath; Pratt's 
Medallion in Harrow School Chapel, and the 
statue of Chief Justice Whiteside in St. Patrick’s | 
Cathedral, Dublin. Other portraits included the 
President of the Royal Society, W. Spottiswoode ; 
H.R.H. Prince Leopold; Hermann Vezin: Dr. 
Longstaff, for the Chemical Society ; Dr. Harvey, 
for the Memorial on the Lees, Folkestone; and 
Viscountess Monck, in silver. ‘The Pets’? was 
the title of a marble group. Mrs. Hickman 
furnished a medallion, and so did Miss Elspeth 
Campbell; H.S.H. Prince Herman de Salms- 
Braunfels, in bronze; the late Provost of Oriel 
College, Oxford; the late Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish (statue); the Right Hon. W. E.. Q@lad- 
stone, M.P. ; Mary Anderson; Rev. FitzHugh ; 
Christopher Bushell, a statue for Liverpool ; 
the Provost of Trinity College, Dublin; the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1835, Frank Griffin, 
F. H. Gillig, of New York; Percy Fitzgerald, 


a 


the-late Sir William Siemens, F.R.S.; the 
Marquis of Salisbury, K.G.; Earl Cairns, 
Prof. Stokes, M.P.; P.RS. ; General Sir 
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Frederick Roberts, Commander - in- Chief of 
India; and the late Lord Farnborough, which 
was exhibited in this year’s Royal Academy. 
Mr. Bruce Joy’s photograph was taken lately by 
Messrs. Done and Ball, of Baker-street. 


Mr. Wm. Calder Marshall, R.A., was a pupil 
of Chantrey and Bailey. He was born in 1813. 
He first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1835. 
He was elected A.R.A. in 1844, and R.A. in 
1852. His taste has caused him to devote him- 
self to poetic sculpture, and from the Art Union 
of London he has received many commissions. 
‘“The Broken Pitcher’’ and ‘‘Rebecca’’ were done 
in this way. ‘‘ The First Whisper of Love’’ was 
chosen by the Art Union prizeholder of £300, 
and his ‘‘ Dancing Girl Reposing,’’ obtained the 
Art Union premiums of £500. ‘‘Sabrina’’ was 
well-known, baving been produced in porcelain 
by Copeland. Mr. Marshall was one of the 
three sculptors employed in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, for which he executed the statues of Lord 
Clarendon and Lord Somers. He designed the 
statue of Sir Robert Peel at Manchester, and 
those of Jenner and Campbell. The first of 
these was in Trafalgar-square, but has been 
removed to Kensington-gardens. Mr. Marshall 
obtained the prize of £700 in 1857 for a national 
monument to the Duke of Wellington, and he 
executed part of a series of bassi-rilievi for the 
chapel in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The statue of 
Crompton, the inventor of the spinning-wheel, 
was erected by Mr. Marshall at Bolton, Sir Geo. 
Gray at Cape Town, and Earl Derby. “ Briseis”’ 
was a group, and ‘‘ Ruth’’ was a statue shown 
Mr. Marshall in 1872. ‘* Wilder’d Fancies,’’ 
‘Tali Players,’’ ‘‘The Prodigal Son,’’ ‘Early 
Troubles,’’ ‘‘Stepping Stones” (bronze), ‘‘ Mi- 
randa,’’ ‘‘Hermia and Helena,’’ ‘ Noonday 
Idleness,”’ ‘‘ The Last Days of Pompeii,” 
‘‘Sabrina thrown into the Severn’? (a bronze 
group), ‘Achilles in the Styx,’’ ‘‘ Psyche,”’ 
‘* Eve,” ‘* Debora,’”’ ‘‘ Cordelia,’ ‘“‘The Foolish 
Virgin,” ‘* The Old, Old Story,”’ ‘‘ Lilith leaving 
the Garden of Eden,’ ‘‘A Mermaid’? (at this 
year’s Academy), and ‘‘ Noon,” are among this 
sculptor’s works. His portrait was taken by 
Messrs. Done and Ball, of Baker-street, W. 


Mr. H. R. Pinker, formerly of Brighton, was 
engaged for some years in works of an archi- 
tectural character, as at the Brighton Aquarium, 
where he carved the various caps and representa- 
tions of fish, birds, and sea life. The figures in 
front of the ‘‘ Palgrave,’’ facing the Law Courts, 
are from his hand. His monumental works in- 
clude the John Hunter Statue at Oxford Uni- 
versity Library and the W.E. Forster Memorial, 
recently executed for the Thames Embankment 
in Temple-gardens. The monument to the late 
Prof. Fawcett at Salisbury was Mr. Pinker’s 
work, and also the Britannia Statue for a Colonial 
work. His busts have been numerous, including 
the Rev. Chas. Calverley, the Prebendary of 
Wells, the Archbishop of Canterbury when 
Bishop of Truro, the Rev. E. C. Wickham, head 
master of Wellington College; the late H. S. I. 
Macnamara, Viscount Gage, Sir Wm. Yardley, 
the late Lord Chief Justice of Bombay, the late 
Earl of Ashburnham, the late Duke of Portland, 
Rey. Dr. Diamond, Prof. Rolleston, for Oxford 
University Museum; Sir Henry Acland, Bart., 
K.C.B , Professor Burdon Sanderson, Very Rev. 
Montague Brown, Dean of Lismore; the Dean of 
Christchurch, and W. S. Savory, F.R.S., Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Surgeons, exhibited 
this year at the Academy with the bust of Mr. 
FE. W. Waller, M.A., Principal of St. Paul’s 
School. The photograph given here is by 
Messrs. Elliott and Fry. 


Mr. F. J. Williamson, of Esher, has executed 
a very varied and large number of works. His 
‘“Hypatia,’’* in marble, at this year’s Royal 
Academy, is one of his best productions. The 
following are some others of his essays :—‘“ Baby 
Norman Lovegrove’’; John and Archibald and 
Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Bart. ; ‘Spring 
and Autumn’’; Maria Hill; Dr. Priestley, of 
Birmingham; Count Miinster; the Earl of 
Rosslyn; the memorial to the late Princess 
Charlotte, Claremont Palace ; “* Modesty,’’ a 
group in marble, and ‘‘ Miranda”’; portraits of 
Prince Albert Victor of Wales, Prince George, 
Lord Loughborough and Hon. Fitzroy St. Clair 
Erskine; the Duke and Duchess of Albany ; 
‘‘ Ferreting,’’ a portrait group; Right Hon. and 
Mrs. Geo. Cubitt; the Princess Alice of Albany ; 
Princess Beatrice; Lord Esher; Duke and 


* Illustrated in the Buinpina News, June 20th. 
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Duchess of Connaught; Sister Dora, for Wal- 
sall; the Queen, Mrs. Kersey, the Rector of 
Bishopgate ; 
Legislative Council of Capetown. The photo- 
graph of Mr. Williamson is by Messrs. Brown 
and Draycott, of Walsall. 


Mr. John Rhind, one of the leading Scottish 
sculptors, born in Banff in 1828, was a pupil of 
the late Handy side Ritchie, A.R.S.A. Principal 
among the many public memorials which he has 
erected, may be mentioned that in memory of 
the Duke of Athole, at Dunkeld; Duchess of 


and Robert Godlenton, of the 


Sutherland, at Golspie ; Earl of Dalhousie, at 


Brechin; Marquis of Tweedale, at Haddington; 
Sir John Forbes, at Lawrence Kirk; Memorial 
Fountain at Banff ; the Dick Statue at Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh ; and recumbent figures of 
the Karl of Kellie, at Alloa; and Countess of 
Wemyss, at Aberlady ; the great Marquis of 
Montrose, in St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh : 
and he has just completed a full-size model for 
colossal statue of the late Dr. Chambers for 
Edinburgh, the three last having been illustrated 
in our pages. He has executed the sculpture 
and decorative work on the following public 
buildings :—Corn Exchange, Leith; Fettes Col- 
lege, Bank of Scotland, Union Bank of Scotland, 
County Buildings, University Club, Stock Ex- 
change, Museum of Science and Art, restoration 
of St. Giles’s Cathedral, the Castle, all in Edin- 
burgh; a large portion of the sculpture, and also 
a number of the statues on the Municipal Build- 


ings, Greenock; Municipal Buildings, Glasgow; 


Gosford House, Loch Inch Castle, Dumfries- 
shire ; Meikleour House, Forfarshire; Scott 
Monument, Edinburgh; Arniston House, Gore- 
bridge ; Army and Navy Hotel, London ; Scottish 
Widows’ Fund, Belfast ; Free Libraries of 
Hawick and Dunfermline, Luiburn House, Mid- 
calder. He has just recently completed the bulk 
of the sculpture work for the Edinburgh Elec- 
trical Exhibition Buildings, and among other 
works is at present engaged ona series of bas- 


relief figure panels for the interior decoration — 


of the County Hall, Paisley. He has executed 
also many ideal works as well as a great many 
ideal portrait busts, many of which are placed in 
the public buildings in Edinburgh. The portrait 
was produced by Messrs. Rae and Sons, Banff. 
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SANITARY SPECIALITIES. 


\ of the sanitary specialities of Messrs. 
Thos. Crapper and Co., of the Marlboro’ Works, 
Marlborough-row, Chelsea. Among the valuable 
improvements in sanitary appliances we observe 
Messrs. Crapper and Co.’s ‘‘ Improved Kenon’’ 


disconnecting trap, carrying out the suggestion 


by Professor Corfield, M.A., M.D. The chief 


E have received a new illustrated catalogue 


objection against the ordinary disconnecting trap — 
is that it is not easily accessible if placed in deep — 


inspection chambers. The ‘‘ Kenon ’’ is supplied 
with a valve which can be opened from above to 


avoid the stoppage caused by sewage accumu- 
lation. By removing the manhole cover and 


raising the pull attached to the valve, the sewage 
By this — 
arrangement the trap can be readily cleansed. — 


can find free access into the sewer. 


These improved traps have an egg-shaped inyert 
by which the passing of the sewage is 
quickened at the open end or channel. 
traps are made of glazed stoneware, or can 
be glazed white inside, and cost for a 
4in. size 9s., and for a 6in. 128. 6d. If fitted 


with gunmetal valve, galvanised iron chain 
pull and bracket, and brass screw-cap, the cost 
is 31s. for a 4in., and 34s. 6d. fora 6in. drain. ~ 
The shape of the trap, as improved, affords a 
The ‘“‘im- _ 
proved sanitary air-tight frames and covers”’ for 


quicker and more cleansing current. 


drains and manholes are excellent, as the joint, 


which forms a kind of tongue and groove, is” 
quite gas tight, and the covers can be orna- 


mented by tiles to suit the paving. We also 
notice several other forms for channel pipes. 
The improved fresh-air mica inlet valves, the 
automatic flush-tanks, improved grease traps, 


the cast-iron lead traps for valve-closets, show 


several good points, such as the egg shaped con- 


trap of glazed stoneware and grease traps. These 
have galvanised iron gratings or grids. Im- 


where the overflow is kept clear ; the ‘‘ Ovington 
Wash-Down” with trap; 


trated. 


duit, and the same form is adapted to the gully- 


proved forms of valve-closets, like the ‘‘ Elastic,” 


water-waste pre- 
venters, baths, and lavatory fittings are illus-— 


The 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Sr. Mary’s, Istineron, Pustic Batus AnD 
Wasu-1ovsrs.—The following is an abstract of 
Professor Roger Smith's report in this competi- 
tion. On Tuesday last the Commissioners con- 
firmed their previous award, and appointed Mr. 
A. Hessell Tiltman, F.R.I.B.A., architect for 
the work. The second premium has been given 
to Mr. J. D. Mathews, F.R.I.B.A.; and the 
third prize to Mr. Robert J. Lovell, A.R.I.B A. 
There were twelve sets of designs submitted in 
the competition for the proposed buildings in 
Caledonian-road, but there has been no exhibi- 
tion of the designs. The three chosen plans will 
be on public view at the vestry hall, Upper- 
street, Islington, on and after Friday, Novem- 
ber 7th next. Professor Smith says: ‘‘ Making 
a selection from among these designs has been a 
more troublesome matter than usual, chiefly 
because the programme has not been a rigidly 
binding one; but each architect was left at liberty 
to vary and adapt his plans and design to what 
he may consider more suitable accommodation. 
It, of course, is extremely desirable in a set of 
public baths and wash houses that all the public 
accommodation should be on the ground floor; 
but the site is not large enough to permit this 
on the scale indicated in the instructions. 
In ‘‘ Comme il Faut,’’ the design placed first, the 
baths and public wash-houses and laundry are 
well separated—the swimming-baths being side 
by side on the southern half of the land, and the 
wash-house on the northern. The greater part 
of the warm baths are in two groups adjoining 
the two swimming-baths, and the women’s 
warm baths are on the first-floor. The towel 
laundry is in the basement. This disposition 
gives as nearly as possible all the public accom- 
modation on one floor; but in order to accom- 
plish this, the architect has reduced the size of 
the swimming-bath. He has, however, kept it 
of good proportion. ‘The first-class bath is 90ft. 
by 40ft.; the second-class one is 72ft. by 37ft. 
All the baths are well lighted and ventilated, and 
the general arrangement is, with one exception, 
very satisfactory. The defect in the design is 
that it contains three pay-boxes, which, it will 
be easily understood, increases the expense 
of working the establishment, though, as 
it does not appear to me difficult to do away 
with one of them, there is perhaps not quite so 
formidable an objection as it sounds. On the 
other hand, a good many details have been very 
carefully worked out, details which many of the 
other architects have omitted or not done so 
well. An example of this is the arrangement 
for providing a disinfecting chamber and small 
yard adjoining the public laundry and wash- 
house. The architectural treatment of the design, 
though not cheering, would be satisfactory, and 
probably more so than the rather heavily-coloured 
elevations indicate. A very carefully written and 
full report on the engingering questions ac- 
companies the design, and shows a familiar 
acquaintance with bath work. Some provision 


for circulating the water in the swimming- 
bath is suggested in this report. The 


design is economical, and can, in my opinion, 
be carried out within the estimate.’ ‘‘ Clean- 
liness’’ is the design awarded the second 
place. Mr. Smith says: ‘‘The author of this 
design has placed one swimming-bath (measuring 
90ft. by 41ft.) to the north, and one measuring 
85ft. by 42ft. at the south of the block. The 
towel laundry is behind the south bath. The 
central portion of the block contains the warm 
baths in the rear, all massed together in two 
groups, and well arranged, and the waiting-rooms 
and lobbies are in front. The public wash- 
house is on the first floor, boiler-house, &c., in 
basement. The simplicity and clearness with 
which the ground-plan is worked out deserves 
the highest praise, and taken alone, that plan is, 
in my judgment, superior to any other exhibited. 
The public wash-house and laundry, however, 
unfortunately covers a considerable part of the 
second-class swimming - bath, and seriously 
interferes with its success; nor is an upper floor 
as such quite free from objection for sucha 
department. The required information is not 
full. The architectural treatment also is not 
vigorous or striking. ‘The design, however, in 
addition to having the merit of being very simply 
arranged, and consequently easily supervised and 
worked, of giving swimming-baths almost of the 
exact sizes asked for, is undoubtedly very 
economical, and, could, I make no question, be 
built. for the sum of £15,000 named in the in- 
tructions.’’ ‘Soap and Water,’’ the third pre- 
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miated design, is thus described: ‘‘In this design 
the two baths are placed together, as they are in 
that of ‘Practical.’ One bath is 40ft. by 90ft., 
the other 40ft. by 72ft, with a recess intended 
for a boys’ bath, bringing up the length to 90ft. 
The desired water dimensions are thus very 
nearly secured; but the platfcrm is not carried 
all round the latter, and the dressing-boxes are 
in two stories. The public wash-house and 
laundry, extremely well arranged, occupies the 
north end of the block. The warm baths for 
men are on the ground floor; for women on an 
upper floor. There are two pay-offices. The 
superintendence and working of the building 
would be easy. The architectural treatment is 
on the whole satisfactory, though the exteriors 
are better than the interiors. The engineering 
details are thoroughly gone into. ‘The basement, 
better lighted than many designs, is unnecessarily 
large, and the design in other respects not so 
economical-as some; but many points of detail 
have been carefully considered, and the plan 
represents a group of buildings that would answer 
the purpose well.’? The report deals with all 
the designs in a similarly detailed manner. We 
have had serious complaints from the competitors 
because no one has been allowed to see any of 
the designs—not even the competitors. 
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CHIPS. 


A new Congregational chapel at Heckmondwike, 
in the Spen Valley, was opened last week. It is 
Classic in style, and seats 1,000 persons on ground 
floor and gallery. The architect was Mr. Arthur 
A. Stott, of Heckmondwike, and the cost has been 
£10,000. 


A Methodist New Connexion church and schools, 
to be dedicated to St. Paul, are being built in Mel- 
bourne-road, Leicester, from plans by Mr. A. H. 
Goodall, of Nottingham. Messrs. J. Mason and 
Sons, of Leicester, have taken the contract at 
£3,700. 


Ata meeting of the executive committee of the 
Royal Naval Exhibition held on Saturday, Mr. 
Wilson Bennison, architect and surveyor to the 
Royal Agricultural Society, was appointed architect, 


The University galleries at Oxford, which have 
been for some time undergoing the processes of 
enlargement and rearrangement, were on Friday 
reopened. The structure has been enlarged by the 
addition of several well-lighted rooms, to which the 
collections of classical antiquity, notably the Arundel 
marbles, have been removed. To these have been 
added a collection of casts of the most important 
remains of Greek art, including the most modern 
discoveries. These have been systematically ar- 
ranged, commencing with the archaic period, and 
form an educational series of a very complete 
character. At the same time, the Turner drawings 
have been made more accessible, and arranged upon 
screens, as also the Raphael drawings, which have 
gone through a process of careful cleaning and re- 
mounting. The Dome collection of engravings—a 
brilliant series of Rembrandts, Vandykes, and 
Albert Durers—has also been transferred by the 
Curators of the Bodleian to the Galleries. 


On Thursday afternoon, the 16thinst., the Bishop 
of Lichfield reconsecrated the new chancel which 
has recently been added to the parish church of 
Wednesbury. The chancel is spacious, and is built 
of Codsall stone, and contains three stained-glass 
windows. The centre one represents the Descent 
of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost. The builders were 
Messrs. Dorse and Son, Cradley Heath ; the archi- 
tect Mr. Basil Champneys, of London; and Mr. 
Arthur Kemp has acted as clerk of the works. 
The total cost has been £1,954. The nave has been 
recoloured by Messrs. Beardmore and Lowe, and 
the woodwork of the choir stalls has been executed 
by Mr. R. Bridgman, of Lichfield. 


A new mission church and Sunday-school, which 
have been erected in William-street North, in con- 
nection with St. George’s Church, Birmingham, 
was opened on Friday. Messrs. Dunn and Hipkiss 
were intrusted with the designs, and Mr. Webb 
obtained the contract. The building comprises a 
large mission hall and two class-rooms. 


The staff of Mr. Andrew Potter, of Melbourne 
Works and Church-lane, Wolverhampton, number- 
ing between four and five hundred, were last week 
conveyed in brakes to Bridgenorth, arriving there 
early in the forenoon, when, after visiting the prin- 
cipal places of interest in the neighbourhood, they 
returned to the Bandon Arms Hotel, where an 
excellent dinner was provided. 


The new National Provincial Bank of England, 
Bristol, is warmed and ventilated throughout by 
means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, some 
with ascending and some with descending smoke 
te all supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Man- 
chester. 
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Lzeps. — The new branch bank for the 
Birmingham and Midland Bank will be situate 
in Kirkgate on the south side, and immediately 
opposite to the market. The facade will be 
Classical in design, with a frontage of 41ft., and 
an imposing elevation 55ft. high, which will be 
executed in stone. The interior walls are to be 
lined with Italian marble, the floor will be paved 
with mosaic work, the ceiling will be panelled, 
and the whole of the counters, desks, and fittings 
will be of solid walnut. The design has been 
prepared by Mr. William Bakewell, architect, of 
Leeds, and will be carried out under his super- 
intendence. The work has been let to Messrs. 
Nicholson and Son, Heavyside, Barraud, Moore, 
and Bateman. 


LoucHrorovucH.—The opening of the Lough- 
borough Town Hall, recently purchased by the 
Town Council, was celebrated on the 15th inst. 
(after undergoing extensive alterations) by his 
Worship the Mayor, Alderman Griggs, J.P., who 
invited upwards of 500 guests to a reception and 
ball. The alterations and decorations, at the 
cost of about £2,300, have been carried out by 
Mr. George H. Barrowcliff, architect, of Lough- 
borough. On the 24th ult., in the afternoon, 
the burgesses, to show their high appreciation of 
the valuable services rendered to the town by the 
mayor since its incorporation two years ago, 
presented him with an address and a portrait 
of himself painted by Mr. Alfred Hartley, of 
Chelsea. 

Norruincton.—The new church of St. John 
the Evangelist, situated on the slope of North- 
ington Down, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Guildford on Wednesday week. The church, 
which is Late Gothic freely treated in detail, 
was designed by Mr. T. G. Jackson, M.A., and 
consists of nave, chancel, tower, and north aisle. 
It has been erected principally by the estate 
workmen, and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Thomas Potter, M.8.A., Lord Ashburton’s clerk 
of works. The walls are of Portland cement 
concrete, those of the tower being 4ft. in thick- 
ness, faced externally with flintwork and Chil- 
mark stone dressings, and Caen stone internally. 
The flintwork is inlaid in panels of various 
designs. Ech of the twelve lights contains the 
figure of an Apostle, one of them being a portrait 
of the late Lord Digby. The seating throughout 
is of black American walnut ; the nave seats have 
traceried ends and carved panels, no two of which 
are alike. The chancel stalls have high backs 
and canopies and carved standard ends. The 
organ case is of the same material, rich in tracery 
and carving, and overhangs the stalls on the north 
side. The pulpit is of Caen stone. The reredos 
is of alabaster, with a panel representing the Last 
Supper. The chancel is paved with marble mosaic. 
The tower is of Chilmark stone with flint panel 
inlays. It consisis of two stages, the upper 
of which is lighted on each face with two louvre 
windows, 24ft. in height, a traceried parapet 
surmounting the whole. From each angle 
springs a pinnacle with crocketed spirelets, that 
at the south-east angle being larger than the 
rest. The woodwork generally, including the 
nave seats, chancel stalls, and organ case, was 
made in the estate workshops by the estate 
workmen. Messrs. Farmer and Brindley exe- 
cuted the carving and pavement of the chancel, 
the reredos, and font. Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard, and Co. made the lectern and altar 
rails. The total cost has amounted to nearly 
£15,000; the seating accommodation, including 
choir, is for 260 persons. We illustrated the 
exterior of the church in our issue of Feb. 1, 
1889, and the interior on Jan. 10, 1890. 


Sournrort. — Primitive Methodist Sunday 
Schools, Southport, have just been commenced 
in Derby-road. They are designed on a large 
scale, accommodation being provided for the 
carrying on of every department of Sunday- 
school work. The large assembly hall is in the 
centre of the building, with a balcony round 
three sides of the same (carried on iron brackets 
without columns), and surrounded, both on the 
ground and balcony floors, with lecture room, 
infants’-room, 16 class-rooms of various sizes, 
library, choir-room, and minister’s vestry. The 
assembly-hall is 37ft. wide and 48ft. 6in. long on 
the ground floor, and 62ft. long on the balcony 
floor, in addition to a large rostrum and choir 
recess. The hall is half open-timbered in the 
roof, being ceiled at level of collar-beam, and, 
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in addition to the front windows, is lighted by 
means of vertical lantern windows on both sides 
of the roof, and ascending the whole length of 
the hall. There are two main entrances fronting 
Derby-road, in which are the principal staircases 
to the balcony, also side entrances and separate 
outside doors to the choir and minister’s vestry. 
The floors of these vestries are on the level of the 
rostrum and orchestra. Side staircases are also 
provided from the rostrum to the balcony. The 
large hall will seat 500 adults, and in the class 
and lecture rooms there is accommodation for 
between 400 and 500. The whole of the internal 
woodwork will be varnished pitch pine. The 
building has a frontage of 80ft.; it will be built 
of bricks, being faced with Accrington plastic 
bricks, interspersed with Yorkshire stone dress- 
ings. The total cost will be £3,000. The work 
is being executed by local tradesmen, under the 
superintendence of Mr. F. W. Dixon, Oldham, 
whose design was selected in competition. 


Weston-super-Mart.—The foundation-stone 
of St. Saviour’s Mission Church, in Locking- 
road, was laid on Tuesday week. The church is 
to be built in the Early English style, and cruci- 
form on plan. The accommodation will consist 
of nave, 27f{t. wide in clear of walls, aisles 10ft. 
wide, and transepts 23ft. wide. The chancel, 
which will terminate at the east with a semi- 
decagonal apse, will be 22ft. wide. There will 
be an organ-chamber on the south side of the 
chancel, and vestry under tower. The external 
walls will be built with local blue limestone, with 
Bath and Box stone dressings. The interior, 
except the chancel, which will be faced with 
Corsham stone, will be lined with buff bricks 
with stone dressings, and red rubbers for bands, 
and youssoirs of arches. The shafts of the 
columns of the chancel windows and chancel 
arch will be executed in Devonshire marble. The 
arcade columns to the nave will be of red Mans- 
field stone. The contract is being carried out 
by Mr. James Wilcox, of Weston-super-Mare, 
and the architect is Mr. S. J. Wilde, of the same 
town, whose design was selected in open compe- 
tition. The first portion to be placed in hand is 
the chancel and organ-chamber, adding from the 
chancel arch westward an iron building by way 
of a temporary nave, so that the first structure 
will seat about 275 persons. The first section, 
which is now building, will cost about £2,000. 
The estimated cost of the entire building is 
£6,000. 


EFroinecring Motes, 


Proposep TUNNEL BETWEEN IRELAND AND 
ScorLanp.—A public meeting, convened by the 
Mayor of Belfast, to consider a scheme for oon- 
structing a tunnel between Ireland and Scotland, 
was held in that city on Friday. Mr. Barton, 
civil engineer, submitted his scheme, which is to 
construct a tunnel from the junction of the 
Belfast and Northern Counties Railway, four 
miles inland from Whitehaven, on the Antrim 
coast, to the centre of Wierston Hill, in Wigton- 
shire, also about four miles inland, the whole 
length to be about 34 miles. The tunnel, which 
would take a north-easterly course after leaving 
the Irish coast, in order to avoid a pool 600ft. 
deep off the Wigton coast, would havea gradient 
of 1 in 75, four miles on each side, anda gradient 
of lin 1,000 for the remaining 26 miles, with 
pumping and ventilating stations on the extreme 
coast-line on each side. The scheme had the 
support of Sir Douglas Fox, engineer of the 
Severn Tunnel; Sir Benjamin Baker, the Forth 
Bridge engineer; and Sir John Hawkshaw, of 
London. He estimated the total cost at £8,000, 000, 
and the tunnel could be completed in ten or 
twelve years The meeting passed resolutions 
recognising the importance of the scheme, urging 
the Government to render financial assistance, 
and appointing a committee to consider and 
report upon the whole question. 
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The opening lecture of a course to registered 
plumbers was delivered in the Upper Queen-street 
Hall, Edinburgh, on Monday night by Professor 
Crum Brown, the subject being ‘‘ The Chemistry of 
Alloys.”” Sir Alexander Christison, who presided, 
said that since February thirty-two plumbers from 
Edinburgh and district had been ‘‘ registered.”’ 
Professor Crum Brown devoted his remarks to a 
description and consideration of the composition 
bate the properties of the alloys of solder and of 
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Correspondence, 


THE COMPETITION FOR WHITEFIELD’S 
TABERNACLE. 


To the Editor of the Buitpina News. 


Str,—A good deal has been written in the 
professional journals with reference to my award 
of the premiums in this competition, to the general 
effect that the first premium ought to have been 
given to ‘‘ Lux Mundi,’”’ and that no premium 
ought to have been given to ‘‘ Winged Heart.’’ 

I sincerely admired the artistic and practical 
merits of Mr. Brydon’s design—‘‘ Lux Mundi,”’ 
but its cost and its acoustic qualities stood in its 
way. Of every design which on other grounds 
it seemed might possibly deserve a premium a 
careful approximate estimate was made; and 
though I could recognise that Mr. Brydon had 
striven to keep down cost, I could not see my 
way to report that his design could be carried 
out within—or even near—the limit of cost 
fixed. 

Further, I did not consider that a dome of the 
size and height proposed was a suitable or safe 
ceiling for a large public place where clear 
hearing and easy speaking were of the first 
importance. 

The objection to ‘‘ Winged Heart’’ has been 
raised that it occupies a longer frontage to 
Tottenham Court-road than is figured on the 
lithographed plan issued to competitors, and 
when I discovered this fact I had to consider the 
position of this design carefully and another 
similarly drawn. The lithographed plan on the 
face of 1t proclaims itself incorrect, as the dimen- 
sions figured on the east frontage and those 
figured on the west frontage differ by 6ft., 
though there is no indication of any oblique 
boundary north or south. These two competitors 
appeared to be the only two who had cleared up 
this difficulty, and it did not seem reasonable or 


required by any principle of equity to exclude 
them for fitting their building to the site it wag 
intended to occupy. Further, looking at the 
nature of the considerations which the decision 
would have to turn upon, it did not appear to me 
that either of them gained any advantage over 
the other competitors by reason of the difference 
in dimension of the east frontage, and there was 
nothing to suggest any suspicion of bad faith. 
I do not think that any one of my critics, under 
the circumstances, would have felt it right to act 
differently.—I am, &c., T. Roger Smira. 


Sir,—I sincerely hope, with Mr. Woodward, 
that this matter may be taken up by the Insti- 
tute. But the Institute wheels move slowly, and 
it would be desirable to have an authoritative 
opinion at an early date. Some of us are, even 
now, engaged in preparing plans for competitions, 
which bear considerable analogy to the ‘‘ White- 
field’? case, and this precedent places us 
‘‘between Scylla and Charybdis.’’ If we keep 
strictly to the conditions, our designs stand a 
chance of being passed over by Mr. Roger 
Smith or some like-minded assessor, for some 
more ambitious design. On the other hand, if 
we give to our designs (to quote Mr. Roger 
Smith) ‘‘such an amount of elegance, dignity, 
and convenience as will be appropriate to the 
present day,’’ disregarding the stipulation as 
to cost, we may be ruled out of court, as having 
transgressed the conditions. I would, therefore, 
appeal to Mr. Waterhouse, as the President of 
the Institute and the member of the profession — 
who has had most experience as an assessor, 
to give us, through your pages, the benefit of his 


, Opinion on the matter.—I am, &c., 


ONE‘IN A Foa. 


A COMPETITION FARCE AT BRISTOL. 
Str,—The memorial stones of a Wesleyan 


chapel at Westbury Park, Bristol, were laid last 


Tuesday. : 

Early in the present year, several architects 
were invited to submit designs in a limited com- 
petition for the proposed buildings, and in the 
instructions issued by the committee, the cost 
was placed at £1,800. They also set forth that 
two vestries were required, and that ‘‘a spire 
would be considered an improvement.”’ 

A London architect, who declined the invita- — 
tion to compete, was subsequently appointed by 
the committee as assessor. The designs having 
been sent in, one was accepted as advised by the 
assessor, it being afterwards determined to 
modify the accepted drawings in order to reduce 
cost, also to omit the spire, together with one of 
of the vestries provided for in the original in- 
structions, for the same purpose. ; 

Upon the receipt of tenders for the building 
according to the modified designs and ‘omitting 
the spire and vestry, they were found to range 
from £3,334 to £2,748, the latter being accepted. 

It was after this farce of architectural com- 
petition, limited to a cost of £1,800, without modi- 
fication or omission, that the memorial stones 
were laid as before stated. 

I inclose the original instructions, a news- 
paper report of the stone-laying, and names of 
assessor and successful competitor.—I am, &c., 

Nor in It. 


«CONGREGATIONAL BUILDING.” 


Srr,—Your leading article of last week re- 
called to notice a little volume of suggestions 
relating to this subject which I published a 
good many years ago. Since then, various ex- 
periments have been tried, and it is perhaps 
easier now than formerly to arrive at definite 
conclusions. E 

Speaking, for the moment, only of the largest 
schemes of this kind, one fact stands out clearly : 
We must deal with them as we can, not as we 
would. As arule, they have to be cheap, and 
very cheap. Such constructions as that at, Union 
Chapel, Islington (which you refer to), is quite 
out of the question for most of them. Yet, for 
a substantial building of its kind, with seats for 
1,600 people, with a large public hall, large 
schools, infant - schools, numerous classrooms, 
vestries, and offices, and a caretaker’s house, 
it was by no means costly. A ridiculous state- 
ment has gone forth to the world that the 
building alone cost £50,000. The facts are these : 
The original contract was about £22,000. While 
the building was in progress, supplementary 
contracts and arrangements were _entered into 
by the committee, from time to time, for stone 


. these unprotected-iron-column structures do, a 


* people will, in the eyes of the law, be held as 
_ yaluable as the lives of musical ones, and that 


_ alike have to be imbedded in concrete. But with- 
_ out waiting for this, the legislation which will 


- us, strong, cheap, and capable of being made 
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as the church. A groined ceiling with many 
ribs, and with surfaces meeting at many angles, 
is far more successful ; and so also are many forms 
of roof, not too steep in pitch, and with the cen- 
tral part flat. For singing, and perhaps for 
speaking, wooden ceilings also are better than 
stone or plaster ones. 

There is another point at which traditional 
ideag of architecture come into collision with the 
practical necessities of a building meant for 
preaching in; and that is, on the question of 
height. A congregational building cannot, con- 
sistently with success, be lofty in proportion to 
its size. Here arises a difficulty in design; for 
where there are galleries, some considerable 
height in the walls is unavoidable. The most 
obvious and effectual remedy is probably to start 
the ceilings as low down as the need for light 
and air will allow, and to take care that they do 
not run high at any point. Great height—by 
which I mean, in a building with only one tier of 
galleries, a height of more than 50 to 60ft. at the 
utmost, and at the extreme point—is most exhaust- 
ing to a speaker. It is equally painful to the 
audience, who are vainly trying to understand 
utterances which have gone up amongst the 
clouds, and are far above the level at which 
human beings habitually dwell. Experience 
seems to show that, in large central-area build- 
lings, the extreme height in the centre should 
not, as a rule, exceed the width of the area from 
column to column. Thus, if the central space 
be 50ft. wide from column to column, the extreme 
height inside should not be more than 50ft. If 
the area be 60ft. or more from column to column, 
the extreme height should not exceed 60ft. ; and 
if, with due regard to the shape of the ceiling 
(which should not be flat, except near the middle), 
it can be kept down to d0ft. or ddft., so much 
the better both for speaking and hearing. 

Galleries and staircases demand a treatise to 
themselves. But as to the latter, I cannot see 
here, any more thanon the protection-of-ironwork 
question, why people in churches and chapels 
should not receive as much care from the public 
authorities as people in concert-rooms and music- 
halls. More than ten years ago it was made 
imperative in the latter that every staircase and 
passage that communicated with any part of the 
house holding 400 people or less should be 4ft. Gin. 
wide; with any part holding 500, 5ft. wide ; 
holding 700, 6ft. wide, and so on up to 9ft. 
wide; that there should be at least one general 
staircase from all floors in addition; and that 
those neck-breaking and death-dealing con- 
trivances called winders and winding stairs 
should be entirely prohibited. This, at least, 
has been the law in London; and why it, 
or some improvement on it, should not be 
applied to all public buildings, it is difficult to 
understand. The subject of gallery design is 
mainly an architectural one. The beautiful 
examples from Mr. Pearson’s work to which 
your article of last week refers, and to which 
should be added an admirable piece of design in 
his new church at Bournemouth, are of too 
monumental a type to suggest much for use in 
congregational buildings. On the other hand, 
the clumsy wooden galleries which even Wren’s 
genius could not prevent from being terrible dis- 
figurements to his churches, and the baser imita- 
tions of them in the older and newer meeting- 
houses of the last and the present centuries, are 
not things of which this generation need desire 
to see much more. 

For any really valuable suggestions—at least, 
relating to central-area churches—we must turn, 
I think, to the ancient central-area churches 
themselves, and especially to the examples 
which your article quotes at Ravenna and Milan. 
We might learn from these that galleries should 
not run horizontally across the main columns, 
nor even horizontally between them. Treated 
in this way, they are too prominent, too over- 
powering, too destructive of the architectural 
lines of the columns. But if planned with a 
concave sweep in each bay, and this sweep not 
continuous, but haying the main column at a 
point or cusp of the curve, they will fall back 
into their places, and while not less useful than 
before, will do their work with something like 
modesty and grace.—I am, «c., 

James Cunirr. 


HOUSING OF PAUPER LUNATICS. 
Srr,—In my letters addressed to you during 
the past two weeks, I reviewed those clauses of 
the housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 
which are likely to become not less useful to the 


dressings instead of brick; for pressed bricks 
instead of stocks; for a marble and onyx pulpit, 
marble and onyx gallery-parapets, marble pave- 
ments, marble organ-screen, wrought-iron grilles, 
grisaille glass, &c.; and these, with about eight 
hundred pounds’ worth of ordinary builders’ 
extras, brought the cost to nearly £28,000. Since 
then, the tower has been added; but the whole 
amount expended from first to last on the building 
(apart from site, &c.) has been very much nearer 
£30,000 than £50,000. So much for the accuracy 
of the reports which ‘‘fill all morning and 
evening newspapers.’’ 

Most buildings of the congregational class, 
however, need to be a far cheaper kind than this. 
Eyen stone columns, I think, will generally be 
out of the question, with all the expensive con- 
struction which stone columns leadto. But need 
we, therefore, fall Lack on our very old acquaint- 
ance, or rather, perhaps, our ‘‘ancient enemy,”’ 
the cast-iron post? Surely not. Artists and 
utilitarians alike condemn it: and on grounds of 
public safety, it should be prohibited, unless pro- 
tected by concrete or some similar coating, in all 
public buildings. Structural ironwork is already 
obliged by law to be so inclosed in concert-halls 
and music-halls, and why it should not be 
protected in churches and chapels also it is hard 
to see. Hyen wood, in pieces ofany considerable 
size, is known to be far more fireproof than un- 
protected iron, and no place of public assembly 
should be liable to come down with a run, as 


few minutes after an outbreak of fire. Before 
long we may hope that the lives of religious 


ironwork carrying walls and roof will everywhere 


end the iron-post or spindle-shanked age of 
architecture, we can each adopt the improvement 
for ourselves. A new way of building is before 


beautiful : the way of building with rolled iron or 
steel, and concrete ;—well-known and tried else- 
where, it has yet been little heard of in buildings 
forreligious purposes. But itis full of possibilities, 
and if it were frankly and fairly adopted, it 
might help us, in this class of structures, out of 
half our difficulties. 

Iron colums concreted round—and possibly 
with an outer casing of some finer substance—in 
addition, cannot be very small. For reasons of 
convenience, therefore, they must be spaced out 
with some thought and skill, and not merely 
dotted down in two rows from end to end ofa 
building. It may, perhaps, be expected from 
this, that what have been termed ‘‘ central area 
plans,’’ that is, plans in which the central space 
is shaped as a polygon or a circle, will often be 
found very convenient for congregational build- 
ings. They afford, or can easily be made to afford, 
an unobstructed view of the speaker; but there 
is a vital point here which is very commonly 
overlooked. It does not follow in the smallest 
degree that because a building is good for seeing 
in, that it will also be good for hearing in. The 
two things depend on quite different conditions, 
and there are churches in London in which one 
might be near enough to the minister to be able 
to throw a stool at him, like Jenny Geddes, and 
yet be quite unable to catch one word in a dozen 
of what he is saying. 

Kcho, reverberation, and loss of sound are the 
great dangers to which central-area buildings 
(as distinguished from very long and narrow 
ones) are most liable. Once keep clear of these, 
and the building will be acoustically good. Echo 
and reverberation come mainly from unbroken or 
only slightly broken surfaces, both in walls and 
ceilings. The more the ground-plan of a build- 
ing is broken up—provided it is free from deep 
transepts or recesses—the less echo there will be 
from the walls. The four corners of a square or 
oblong plan, too, are favourite harbouring-places 
for echoes, more or less distinct ; and in buildings 
remarkable for their acoustic merits (like the 
former Surrey Music Hall designed by Sir 
Horace Jones), we often find them cut off 
obliquely. But echo depends still more on the 
ceilings than on the walls; and here one cannot, 
I think, be too determined in breaking up and 
getting rid of all smooth surfaces. Architectur- 
ally, there is nothing more tempting to a designer 
than a dome as the finish of his central area; 
but such a feature, unless on a very small scale 
and greatly broken up by ribs and hollows, will 
be likely to finish the preacher quite as effectually 
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architect than the public generally, and now 
turn from this subject to the housing of the 
pauper lunatics, and its growing importance also 
to the architectural profession. 

The working classes may be housed at a cost of 
£30 per head (man, woman, or child); but the 
housing of one lunatic pauper costs from £130 to 


£200, or even much more ! 


On January Ist, 1890, the number of insane 


patients chargeable to unions or parishes in the 


County of London, and to the County itself, who 
were placed elsewhere than in buildings belong- 


ing to the County of London, was 3,419, and the 


great extra cost of this arrangement is a matter 


for serious consideration, if it be remembered 
that the actual increase of lunatics, in the County 


of London alone, is said to be at the rate of 500 
per annum. 

It has occurred to me that there would be a 
great advantage to the public throughout the 
whole of the country if a central architectural 
department could be formed (partly under the 
control of the Commissioners in Lunacy) for the 
exclusive purpose of designing and providing 
asylums for lunatics. It is obvious that the work 
in its hands would be great at the outset, and no 
doubt would steadily increase year by year; for 
London alone will have to expend at least 
£65,000 per annum upon new asylums. How 
great, therefore, would be this work for the whole 
country if centralised! The advantages of this 
arrangement would be that architectural experi- 
ence also would centralise, and such a department 
would be able to afford to remunerate its staff of 
officers, for large architects’ commissions would 
be avoided ; the support of this department would 
be by payments to be apportioned to each dis- 
trict in proportion to the numbers of lunatics 
provided for. 

Another advantage by holding all asylums in 
common would be to the public, who would not, 
as now (in such districts as the County of Lon- 
don), have to board out lumatics at great extra 
expense in asylums belonging to other counties, 
while having at times, in certain districts, to 
maintain buildings not fully tenanted. 

The housing of the pauper insane has hitherto 
been more costly in proportion than for any other 
section of the poorer class. The cost of the land 
(of which at least one hundred acres are requisite 
for an asylum for 1,000 patients) is the first 
serious item, and its selection is a difficult 
matter. Suitable sites are somewhat difficult to 
meet with, as the requirements are so varied. 
The situation should be elevated, with regard to 
the adjacent district, with cheerful adjuncts ; it 
should not be at an unreasonable distance from 
the abode of the population. from whom its 
inmates are collected, particularly with a view to 
the visits of patients’ friends and the supply of 
fueland provisions, &c. The water supply and 
sewage-farming questions are also points to be 
considered prior to the selection of a suitable 
locality for the buildings. It is not unlikely 
that future asylums will be limited to the accom- 
modation of 1,000 patients each. Such an 
asylum should not cost more than £130,000; but 
if erected upon the extravagant lines of some 
works, the cost would be nearly double. 

Unnecessary expense is often incurred in the 
erection of asylums; unduly liberal residential 
accommodation is often provided for the medical 
officers, chaplain, and others; extravagant 
engineering schemes are entered upon for heat- 
ing and ventilation; over - costly cooking 
apparatus and laundry machinery are supplied, 
expensive chapels are provided (for three-fourths 
of the patients), vast corridors of unnecessary 
length and width, and picturesque lodges, &c., 
all tend to a great outlay of public money. 

T have also observed, in three or four cases, a 
great loss in consequence of the bad management 
of the levels of the large areas of land upon which 
the buildings are placed, many thousands of 
pounds sometimes being expended in bringing 
the earth to conformity with a building wholly 
unsuitable for the position, 

The Local Government Act, 1888, authorises 
any county council or councils to join in appoint- 
ing, out of their respective bodies, a joint com- 
mittee for any purpose. A general combination 
might be of great advantage for the purpose of 
providing asylum accommodation.—I am, &c., 

Oct. 21. Gezorce H. Brspy, F.R.I.B.A. 


6 a 9 —_____ 


A new Wesleyan chapel is in course of erection 
at Saltash, from plans by Mr. H. J. Snell, of Ply- 
mouth; Mr. Finch, also of Plymouth, is the builder, 
the amount of the contract being about £3,500. 
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Intercommunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[10415.]—Plaster.—I shall be obliged if someone with 
experience in the construction of halt-timber buildings in 
the North will say what is the best proportion of plaster 
for filling-in the panels of outside work. The studs are 
3in. thick, with V-grooves filled in with stone slates in 
rough, small pieces.—Ezor. 


{10416.]- Association of Public Sanitary 
Inspectors.— Will one of your many readers imform 
me how an inspector toan urban authority can become a 
member of the above association; or give me the 
secretary’s address, which I haye been unable to find out? 
—R. W., Surveyor’s Office, Burnham, Somerset. 


{10417.]—Surveying. — Will any reader oblige by 
plotting outa field from the following, which I have come 
across on page 22, of ‘“‘ Land and Engineering Suryey- 
ing,’’ by T. Baker, C.E. ?— 


To) F 
2 Diag. 
529 181 B 
E 290 413 
R. of © D 
To () D 
19} Diag. 
C 161 386 
303 333 B 
Begin at © A range W. 


Area 4a. Or. 193 p. 
—Josepu Spain. 


REPLIES. 


[10400.]—Weather Bar.— ‘Surrey’? does not say 
whether casement is “‘ French ”’ or not, whether it opens 
inwards or outwards, and whether it is hung folding. 
However, I give sketch of arrangement for casement 
window which should answer his purpose. Sash to open 


outwards. Galvanised water-bar set in cement: sill of 


frame and bottom rail of sash of oak or pitch pine. In 
sketch, wall 


is 14in., stone sill 11 by 6, and oak sill 
5 by 7.—N. D. 


[10408.] — Party-Fence Wall. — “Doubtful ” 
appears to intend to rebuild the garden wall to a greater 
height for the full thickness of the old wall. This he 
must not do without the adjoining owner’s consent. He 
will find some extracts from legal decisions on the point 
in Banister Fletcher’s volume on the Building Act, 
pp. 107-111.—W. Woopwarp. 


OEE? 


CHIPS. 


At the Exeter City Workhouse a new system of 
water mains, fire hydrants, and appliances, together 
with escape windows for the various dormitories, 
have been recently completed, from plans prepared 
by Mr. E. G. Warren, surveyor to the Corporation 
of Guardians, the former being carried out by 
Messrs. Downe and Baker, and the latter by Mr. G. 
Diggines, both of Exeter. 


The London County Council decided on Tuesday 
to purchase Bostal Wood, consisting of 74 acres, of 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, at the rate of £200 per acre, 
on condition that the Plumstead district board paid 
half the cost. The asylums committee reported 
that the accommodation for lunatics would be in- 
sufficient, even when the two undertakings in pro- 
gress, the new asylum at Claybury for 2,000 patients 
and the extension at Cane Hill for 600 patients, 
were complete, and recommended that preliminary 
steps be taken for the erection of another asylum for 
2,000 patients. Consideration of the report was 
postponed. 


King Charles of Roumania laid, on Tuesday, the 
foundation stone of a new railway bridge across 
the Danube, at Tchernavoda. The new bridge will 
be the longest in Europe, and will form the shortest 


means of communication between the North and 
Black Seas. 


The ceremony of turning the first sod of the 
branch line of railway to Lee-on-the-Solent took 
place on Wednesday. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


AcTION FoR PrrRsonaAL InJuRIES.—IMPORTANT 
Point.—On Monday at the Shoreditch County 
Court, before his Honour Judge Prentice and a 
jury, the case of ‘‘ Lane v. Ewin Bros.”? came on 
for hearing. This was an action brought by George 
Lane, 3, Durant-street, Old Bethnal Green-road, 
to recover from the defendants, Messrs. Ewin, 
builders and contractors, damages for personal 
injuries alleged to have been received through the 
negligence of the defendants’ servants. Mr. Crispe 
was counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. Tatlock for 
the defendants. In opening the case, Mr. Crispe 
said the action had been remitted from the High 
Court for trial. In July of 1889, the plaintiff was 
working for the defendants on a building partly in 
Berners-street and partly in Oxford-street, which 
was being pulled down by the defendants. The 
accident happened on the 25th of July. The jury 
should know that when workmen were desirous of 
lowering timber, they usually cut holes in the 
flooring for the purpose. They sometimes threw 
the pieces from the window; but if they did this 
it was their duty to give warning to people who 
might be about. On the afternoon of the accident 
the plaintiff had occasion to fetch something neces- 
sary for his work, and was walking between the 
building and the hoarding round it, when he 
was struck on the head by a heavy piece of 
timber which had been thrown by the men. 
No warning was given to the plaintiff by the men. 
He was picked up in an insensible condition, and 
run over to the Middlesex Hospital, where his 
injuries were attended to by the house-surgeon. 
In consequence of the accident the plaintiff was 
unable to follow his employment for eight weeks. 
The plaintiff, George Lane, was called, and in 
answer to his counsel, said he was a builders’ fore- 
man, and he also took contracts. He was working 
for the defendants under a verbal contract, and 
was to be paid the sum of £10 for shoring up the 
party-walls. There was a hoarding round the 
building. There were a number of doorways in 
the hoarding, and he was walking to one of these 
when the piece of timber fell upon him. There 
were holes in the flooring for the purpose of lower- 
ing the materials down. These holes were called 
in the trade ‘‘ wells,’’ or ‘‘ pitch-holes.’? He was 
walking to the door in front of the hoarding to get 
something to sharpen his saw with when he was 
struck on the head. He was knocked down and 
rendered unconscious. The piece of timber that 
struck him was about 7ft. long, and weighed about 
24lb., perhaps more. The medical man who ex- 
amined him at the hospital had since gone abroad. 


for the defendants. Counsel’s statement of plain- 
tiffs’ case was that defendants were engaged in 
certain work upon the Jacob's Well public-house, 
Hanover-street, Spitalfields. In the specification it 
stated that ordinary lath and plaster was to be used 
in the work; but there was a provision, giving 
the architect power to vary the specification, 
the amount to be paid under the contract 
being increased or reduced, according to the 
character of such variation. In the course of the 
work, the architect, Mr. Archer, came to the con- 
clusion that a quicker drying plaster than 
the specification provided for was necessary, 
and instructed the builders to use the Adamant 
Company’s materials. The materials were supplied 
and the account subsequently applied for by the 
London agents. They were first told that the 
builders must see the architect before the account 
was paid, but afterwards no progress towards the 
settlement of the account could be made.—Mr, 
Thos. §. Archer, the architect, gave evidence that 
the cement he ordered the builders to use was not 
more costly than the specification provided for. He 
never told the builders he would pay the Adamant 
Company’s account. He only put the builders in 
communication with the company. Cross-examined, 
he had not long ago £140 in hand of the contract 
money, out of which he paid the district surveyor’s 
fees, paving fees, &c. He had some money in hand 
now, but it was claimed by a lot of people, creditors 
of the defendants, and he had put it in the hands 
of his solicitors. He could have paid the Adamant 
Company’s account ; but why should he have made 
them preferential creditors?—The defence set up 
was that defendants had never given the company 
any order at all. Mr. Clark went into the witness- 
box, and swore to this, and that he told 
the representative of the Adamant Co., that he 
was not responsible for the payment. In cross-= 
examination, he admitted that on the day the 
architect told him to use Adamant cement, he 
wrote to the London agents and asked them to give 
him a call in the morning. He would not have con- 
sented to the change in the material to be used, 
without an understanding with the architect as to 
who was to pay the account, as it would involve 
extra expenditure.—His Honour, in summing up, 
pointed out that it was clear defendant sent a post- 
card to the London agent for the plaintifis to come 
and see him. Afterwards they sent in materials, 
which were used. Defendant never said he did not 
want the goods. Invoices were sent in, and no 
objection made till the agents tried to collect the 
account. Judgment must be given against the 
defendant, with costs. 


He had a cut across the head about 3in. in length, oi 
and another at the back of his head about lin. 
He went back to his work on the Monday follow- CHIPS. 


ing the accident, but he was unable to do any. He 
was suffering from giddiness. He superintended 
the work for a few days. He afterwards 
became worse, and was attended by another 
doctor. On his advice he did not attempt to 
do any work, as it was necessary that he should 
have a clear head. He had been a builder’s fore- 
man for fifteen years, and his average earnings 
amounted to £3 per week, and he lost that for 
eight weeks. When materials were thrown, it was 
the custom in the trade for a man standing at the 
top to shout ‘“‘below.’? In cross-examination, 
plaintiff said he had been used to the pulling down 
of houses. He supposed that the hoardings around 
buildings were for the purpose of keeping people 
from being injured. There was a space of dft. 
between the building and the hoarding, and he was 
walking in that space when he was struck. He 
was employed by Mr. James Ewin. Mr. Tatlock 
asked whether plaintiff was to find the labour, and 
at first he said ‘‘ Yes’’; but he afterwards cor- 
rected this, and said that Messrs. Ewin were to 
find the labourers for the job. He was with one firm 
for twelve years. On this job he wasnever warned 
when timber was being thrown out. He had been 
there a fortnight when the accident happened.— 
George Thorndyck said he was foreman to Mr. 
Wood, a builder, at Bethnal Green. If timber or 
materials were thrown from the window it was the 
custom to have two men, above and below, to give 
warning.—Edward Runnicles, a master builder, of 
102, Lefevre-road, North Bow, corroborated, and 
this closed the plaintiff’s case.—-Mr. Tatlock sub- 
mitted that there was nothing to go to the jury. 
He contended that the plaintiff was a contractor.— 
The Judge: He has not proved that the timber was 
thrown. A long argument ensued, and in the 
result His Honour said he would non-suit the 
plaintiff ; but as the question as to whether he was 
a contractor, in the legal sense of the word, was an 
important one, he would give him leave to appeal. 


Taz RELATION OF BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS.— 
In the Southwark County Court on Monday, before 
His Honour Judge Holroyd, the Adamant Com- 
pany, of Birmingham (London agents: Kinnard, 
Collins, and Co.), sued Messrs. Pacey and Clark for 
£32 1s. 4d., for work done and goods supplied. 
The action was a remitted one. Mr. A. K. Loyd, 
instructed by Messrs. Robinson, Preston, and 
Steen, appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Marshall 


Mr. Harry W. Taylor, of Birmingham, has been 
appointed as sanitary inspector and surveyor to the 
Market Bosworth rural sanitary authority. He has 
lately been engaged as assistant surveyor and clerk 
of works on two sewerage contracis at Coalville, 
for the Ashby-de-la-Zouch rural sanitary authority. 
He is at present engineer to the sewerage works at 
Rathy for the Bosworth board, and entered on his 
new duties on Oct. 22. 


On the occasion of the Bishop of Chester’s visita- 
tion of clergy on Tuesday, the Duke of Westminster 
presented a pastoral staff to the Bishop at the 
entrance of the choir of Chester Cathedral. The 
staff was surmounted by a silver-gilt cross, the 
centre circle of which displays figures of Christ and 
the Virgin Mary. Effigies of the ancient saints, of 
Abbot Richard and Bishop Pearson, all locally con= 
nected, ornaments the standard, and the staff is 
jewelled with topaz and other stones. 


The township commissioners of Bilston have 
adopted plans by Messrs. Martin and Cox for the 
proposed new bath. 


The committee of the Science and Art Schools, at 
Gloucester have received a letter from Mrs. Price 
offering to give the sum of £5,000, the estimated 
cost of carrying out the designs of Messrs. Waller 
and Son, of Gloucester, for a new school of art on @ 
site already purchased, as a memorial of her late 
husband. The offer, which obviates the necessity 
for an appeal for. funds for the new building, has 
been accepted. i 


At a meeting of the common council of the City 
of London on Tuesday the Lord Mayor read a letter 
from Mr. Onslow Ford, A.RA., stating that it 
would afford him much pleasure if the Corporation 
would accept from him, as a gift, his statue of Mr. 
Henry Irving as ‘‘Hamlet,’’? which has been ~ 
exhibited at the Academy, to be permanently 
exhibited in their Art Gallery at Guildhall. The 
offer was gratefully accepted. 


A convalescent home for women and children was 
dedicated at Otham, near Maidstone, last week. 
consists of two large wards with four beds-in each, 
two single wards, a sitting-room, and a matron's 
room, each 23ft. 6in. by 16ft. 6in. The building 
was designed by Mr. Richard Creed, of Finsbury- 
circus, and was erected by Mr. Avard, of Tonbridge- 
road, Maidstone. : 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Grays SrwERAGE.—The Local Board of Grays 
Thurrock, in Hssex, lately advertised an open com- 
petition for the best scheme for the sewerage and 
sewage disposal of the town. The present popu- 
lation is 12,000, and it is rapidly increasing. The 
Local Board have unanimously selected a scheme 
prepared by Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Notting- 
ham, and he has been engaged to superintend the 
execution of the works. The pumping station will 
be placed on the east side of the Marsh-road, and 
the whole of the sewage will be brought down to 
the site by gravitation through 83 miles of pipe 
sewers. One of the most important features of the 
scheme is that there will only be one pumping 
station, and with a storage-tank for the reception 
of the night sewage. The pumps will only be re- 
quired to be worked by day, unless there is an 
exceptional storm. The pumping machinery is in 
duplicate, and it will raise 120,000 gallons per hour, 
The sewage will be pumped a lift of 97ft. to the 
Lodge Farm, where it will be purified by broad 
irrigation on 93 acres of light dry land, eminently 
adapted for the purpose. Ten acres will be laid 
out as a special intermittent filtration area. The 
land would suffice for a population of 30,000 if 
necessary. All surplus storm-waters will flow into 
the Thames by gravitation at low water, and will 
be pumped into the Thames at high water. Tidal 
and automatic flushing arrangements are provided. 
Mr. Radford proposes a separate system of tive 
miles of pipe sewers for road surface-water, which 
will be stored in open back-waters during high 
water, and turned into the Thames by gravitation 
at low water. The total cost of the engineering 
works will be £19,400. 


Mattock BrripGk WATERWORKS.—The Water- 
works Company at Matlock Bridge have called in 
Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, to 
report whether it is advisable to increase the present 
supply of water; and, ifso, which of the springs in 
the neighbourhood would form the best source of 
additional supply. 

a 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


Prymouta.—The Duke of Edinburgh unveiled 
on Tuesday, the anniversary of the Battle of 
Trafalgar, on Plymouth Hoe, the memorial erected 
by national subscription to commemerate the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. The memorial originated 
in the statue erected to Drake some years ago, when 
it was thought that all the heroes who distinguished 
themselves in opposing the ‘‘invincible’’ ships of 
his Spanish Majesty should have some enduring 
monument erected to their prowess and patriotism. 
The leading feature of the monument is a figure of 
Britannia, who, placed high on a pedestal of granite, 
overlooks the Plymouth Sound as if keeping watch 
and guard against the approach of another Armada. 
By her left side stands a lion, also in a watchful 
attitude, and various martial trophies surround the 
monument. Below the main figure, which is in 
bronze, and has been executed by Mr. W. G. May, 
of London, are medallions of the Elizabethan 
heroes, and still lower down are the arms of various 
towns that contributed to the defence of the nation 
during Armada days. The architect of the memorial 
is Mr. Herbert A. K. Gribble, whose design, selected 
in competition, was illustrated by us May 4, 1888. 
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Messrs. Jones and Willis have on view at their 
showrooms, in Edmund-street, Birmingham, an 
oak reredos, which they have executed for erection 
in Boylestone Church, Derby. The reredos, which 
was designed by Mr. Naylor, of the firm of Naylor 
and Sale, Derby, has as its subject ‘‘ The Lord’s 
Supper,’’ and the illustration is remarkable for the 
depth of the carving. The subject is beneath a 
canopy of three arches, surmounted by carved 
crestings, 


The erection of the Robertson drinking fountain 
has just been commenced on Bondgate-hill, Aln- 
wick. Itis to be Italian Renaissance in character 
and constructed of local freestone, the architect is 
Mr. George Reavell, jun., of Alnwick. 


A mural tablet of English alabaster is about to be 
placed in the Baptist chapel at Tiverton, as a 
nemorial of the late Mr. Powell, the choirmaster, 
weasurer, and Sunday-school superintendent. Mr. 
Harry Hems, of Exeter, is executing the work. 


An exhibition of carpets, to contain a complete 
rollection of modern model carpets from Oriental 
nanufactories, will be held in Vienna, at the Com- 
nercial Museum, from the lst of April till the 15th 
of June next year. 


At the last meeting of the Newcastle Corporation 
Mr. W. D. Cruddas, one of the Directors of the 
dlswick Works, made a gift of more than four 
icres to the city for a recreation ground. The open 
‘pace is in Scotswood road, near the works, and is 
valued at £10,000. There are now eight public parks 
a Newcastle. 
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Tu annual report, calendar, and list of mem- 
bers of the Architectural Association, familiarly 
known to students as the ‘‘ Brown Book,”’ again 
shows an increase in bulk, the number of pages 
having been raised from 176 to 192. The annual 
report of the Committee records the completion 
of an eventful session, which has been marked by 
the termination of the labours of the Special 
Committee on Education, and the presentation 
of its report. Papers were read last session by 
Messrs. F. T. Baggallay, B. F. Fletcher, EH. P. 
Warren, R. T. Blomfield, 8. B. Beale, Arthur 
Cates, E. W. Mountford, R. Elsey Smith, W. A. 
Pite, Henry Holiday, A. E. Bartlett, and Keith 
D. Young. The work of the classes has been 
maintained with varying success. The attend- 
ance has in several cases decreased, while 
there is, the committee think, gratifying 
evidence of more thorough and continuous work 
in almost every class. The courses of lectures 
on Architecture, and Construction, and Geology, 
delivered by Messrs. H. Stannus, F. R. Farrow, 
and Weldon, were also attended by a smaller 
number of members than in previous sessions. 
Perhaps, as a consequence of the falling-off of 
the classes, the library records show a considerable 
decrease in the total number, both of readers and 
of books borrowed. Per contra, the sessional 
and vacation visits were well supported ; but the 
substitution of a supper for the annual dinner did 
not result in an increase of attendance. The 
accounts for the year show a total increase of 
over £960, and the balance in hand has increased 
from £117 10s. 10d., at which it stood a twelve- 
month since, to £128 11s. 5d. The roll of mem- 
bership is the longest yet attained in the history 
of the association, being 1,129, an increase of 35 
on last year. The proportion of metropolitan 
members is still very large, being 827 against 302 
resident elsewhere. 


Tue School Board for Bath were informed at 
their last meeting that, in response to the adver- 
tisements issued inviting plans for new schools 
from the architects of the city, only one set of 
plans had been received, from Mr. CO. Bryan 
Oliver. That gentleman was, however, one of 
the eight signatories to a memorial from Bath 
architects, presented by Mr. W. J. Willcox, 
county surveyor. In this protest they called 
attention to certain conditions which are now 
recognised in the profession for conducting public 
competitions. (1) That thearchitect whose plan 
is selected shall be employed to carry out the 
work at the usual charges. (2) That certain 
premiums shall be offered to two or three at least 
of the non-successful competitors. (3) That a 
qualified professional assessor be appointed to 
adjudicate on the plans, and his award to be final. 
(4) That the plans not adopted be returned to 
their authors. The reading of this gave rise to 
an exhaustive discussion. Mr. Quin said it did 
not matter twopence about architects or their 
views; what did matter to them as a board was 
to get the best value for their money. The Rev. 
G. Bowden moved that an assessor be employed, 
and that a premium be paid for the second and 
third best set of plans. The clerk, however, 
declared that the Education Department would 
not allow the payment of premiums, and it was 
decided that inquiries be made of the Department 
on the point. There was a general feeling that 
an. assessor be appointed, to act only as an adviser 
to the board, who should reserve to themselves 
the right of the final decision. The clerk’s con- 
fident and reiterated assertion that the Depart- 
ment would not sanction the offer of premiums 
is rather surprising, and suggests that he cannot 
know what is being done in other towns. 
Curiously enough, on the previous day the Old- 
ham School Board decided, after a long discussion, 
to give premiums of £50, £15, and £10 for the 
proposed Coppice School in that borough, and to 
appoint an assessor. 


Tue use of cork as a covering for steam-pipes 
is largely adoped in France. The same covering 
is recommended as a protection of water-service 
pipes against frost. The cork is cut to fit the 
pipes in the form of pieces, with radial joints, 
then bound round by wire; or bands of cork of 
certain thicknesses to suit different sized pipes are 
wound round the pipes, these being lapped 
spirally round, and covered by another band of 
waterproof canvas in the same manner, and 
afterwards covered bya thick coating of tar. Great 
economy in fuel has been proved in the case of 
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pipes so heated. It is stated that a cast iron pipe, 
10in. diam., so covered, showed a saving of 38s. 
per square yard of surface for 300 days of 12 
hours. For service pipes and elbows, especially 
those which come through areas, and are placed in 
outer walls, the use of the cork casing would be 
an advantage, and its cost soon saved by immu- 
nity from bursting during frost. 

An examination in the theory and practice of 
plumbing, under the auspices of the local District 
Council, for the purpose of granting certificates 
of registration, took place at the Merchant 
Venturers’ School, Bristol, on Saturday last. 
Candidates attended from various parts of the 
district, and the practical work comprised lead- 
bossing toa given shape and joint-wiping, and 
the theoretical questions which were sent down in 
a sealed envelope by the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers were such as to test the candidates’ 
knowledge of materials, internal and external 
work, sanitary arrangements, and water supply. 
Unfortunately, none of the candidates was able to 
satisfy the examiners, who were Mr. W. Titmas, 
R.P.C., representing the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers, Mr. T. 8. Pope, architect, Bristol, 
and Messrs. G. Bracher, W. H. Perry, T. J. 
Edmonds, and W. H. Hobbs on behalf of the 
Local Council. Some of the candidates showed a 
fair amount of intelligence, and all were advised 
to devote time to study and present themselves at 
the expiration of twelve months. 


CHIPS. 


Lord Stanley of Preston, the Governor General 
of Canada, opened the Cape Breton Railway from 
Hawkesbury to Sydney on Saturday. The Viceregal 
train was the first to pass over the bridge spanning 
the grand narrows of the Bras d’Or Lake, which 
has been erected at a cost of 500,000dol. 


The Ayr Public Library Committee have agreed 
to advertise for competitive plans for the new public 
library. The site is to cost £1,825, leaving £8,175 
for the building. 


The Bosphore Egyptien for October 1 announces 
an act of astounding vandalism. Three gangs of 
workmen, under two local sheikhs, are daily ex- 
tracting blocks from the lower courses of the two 
largest Pyramids of Gizeh. These are broken up 
on the spot, and carried away on camel-back for 
building purposes. The sheikhs allege that they 
are doing this work of destruction by permission of 
the Egyptian Government ; whereas they have, it 
is said, obtained only a permit authorising them to 
remove scattered blocks. 


A new theatre is about to be built on the site of 
houses demolished in Cranbourne-street and Cran- 
bourne-court, Leicester-square, for Miss Hunt- 
ingdon. Messrs. C. J. Phipps and Spender Chad- 
wick are the architects. 


Churches have lately been built in the {Kiwitea 
and at Dannevirke, New Zealand, from designs of 
Mr. F. de J. Clere, F.R.I.B.A., the Wellington 
diocesan architect. The same gentleman is pre- 
paring plans for the enlargement of the church at 
Palmerston North, and a new church at Waitotara, 
both in New Zealand. 


The committee of the Nicholson Institute at Leek, 
to be opened on Nov. 6th, have accepted from 
Messrs. W. Sugden and Son, the gift of four models, 
by Mr. Benjamin Creswick, for emblematic statues 
on the facade of the Newcastle - unde - Lyme 
municipal buildings. The models are about half 
life-size, and are fixed upon the screen between the 
news-room and the entrance. They represent 
Painting, Literature, Music, and Architecture. 


The Wakefield Union Rural Sanitary Authority 
have resolved to petition the Local Government 
Board for powers to borrow on loan the following 
sums—viz., £1,850 for the carrying out of a scheme 
of water supply to the township of Crofton; £1,400 
for water supply to the township of Walton; £1,500 
for the improvement of the existing water supply to 
the township of Skitlington; and £1,650 for the 
construction of a main outfall sewer for the 
drainage of the Common-lane district in the town~ 
ship of East Ardsley. The plans and estimates for 
these works have been prepared by their engineer, 
Mr. Frank Massie, Assoc.M.Inst.C.H., F.S.I. 


The rapid growth of trade in Wellington, N.Z, 
has caused many improvements to be made in con- 
nection with its wharf and quays. Enormous sheds 
for the accommodation of wool and flax have 
lately been provided, and now the Harbour Board, 
which is one of the most flourishing in the southern 
hemisphere, is about to build in brick new offices 
and bonded warehouse. Mr. F. de J. Clere, 
F.R.1.B.A., has been intrusted with the preparaticn 
of the designs, and the building, when completed, 
will be one of the largest in Wellington. It will 
have an area of 9,300ft., and a cubical capacity of 


497,5508t. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


Furpay.—Architectural Association. Discussion on ‘‘ The 
Past, Present, and Future of the Asso- 
ciation.’ 7,30 p.m. 
Sarourpay.—Working Men’s College. Free lecture by 
Miss Jane Harrison, ‘‘ The Parthenon 
Marbles, and their special relation to 
recent investigations.” 8.30pm, 
So ¢ ——______ 
Architectural Association, 9, Conduit- 
street, W.—The 2nd Ordinary Meeting will be held on 
Friday, Oct. 31, at 7.3) p.m. Papers by Walter Millard, 
A. Beresford Pite, A. Needham Wilson, and Owen 
Fleming, on ‘‘The Past, Present, and Future of the 
Architectural Sieur hc Aim 
FRED. R. FARROW 
Exnest 8. GALE i Hon. Secs. 


OE 9 —___.. 


CHIPS. 


The parish church of Braunston, Rutland, was 
reopened last week, after the restoration of the nave, 
from plans by Mr. J. C. Traylen, of Stamford. 
The chancel was restored two years since. The 
present section of the work includes the repairs of 
all masonry, the removal of the old floor, and re- 
laying of the entire area with wood blocks ona 
concrete foundation, reseating in oak, and the 
restoration of the ancient font, which had been 
broken up and buried by a former vicar. Mr. 
Halliday, of Clipsham, was the contractor, and the 
outlay has been £450. 


The Carlisle city council have received a report 
on the new public market, stating that the total 
cost of the undertaking will be £42,172. Whenthe 
design of Messrs. Cawston and Graham, of London, 
was selected in competition, that firm estimated the 
outlay at £19,280; but the accepted tenders for the 
separate trades reached £26,724, an amount consi- 
derably augmented by the failure of the original 
contractor for the ironwork to execute his under- 
taking. 


A pulpit is to be erected in the nave of Man- 
chester Cathedral, as a memorial of the late Dean 
Oakley. 

A memorial to Alexander L. Holley, the United 
States engineer and inventor, was unveiled in 
Washington-square, New York city, on the 2nd 
inst., in the presence of the members of the Iron 
and Steel Institute of Great Britain. The memorial 
is a bust of bronze, modelled by Mr.J.Q. A. Ward, 
and is set on a pedestal of limestone. 


Dissolution of partnership is announced as be- 
tween W. H. Croaker and F. Croaker, of Great 
Dover-street, Southwark, builders and contractors. 


The church of St. Boniface, Nursling, near 
Southampton, was reopened on the 16th inst., after 
restoration. Between £400 and £500 has been 
expended upon the restoration. Mr. F. W. Kinneir 
Tarte, of Furnival-street, E.C., was the architect, 
and Mr. T. Ware, Nursling, the builder. The 
plaster ceiling in the Mill chapel has been replaced. 
The floor of the chancel has been raised, and the 
steps altered. The walls of the nave have been 
re-plastered, and for the old ceiling a new one in 
panelled wood has been substituted. From the 
floor of the nave the old tombstones have been 
removed, and a new pitch-pine block flooring sub- 
stituted. The external improvements include a 
partially new roof, and the raising of the north and 
south gables. The pulpit, which dates from the 
17th century, has been restored by Mr. C. G. Stuart 
Menteth. 


The opening services were conducted on the 16th 
inst. in the new Free church at Haddington. The 
building has been erected at a cost of over £5,000, 
and occupies a prominent site at the west of the 
town. The architects are Messrs. Sydney Mitchell 
and Wilson, Edinburgh. 


The foundation stone of a new Free Methodist 
church at Workington was laid on Thursday, the 
16th inst. The cost of the new edifice, of which 
Mr. J. Smithson Moffatt, M.S.A., of Whitehaven, 
is the architect, will be £900. 


The first stone of the new fruit and vegetable 
market, in Farringdon-road, was laid by the Lord 
Mayor on Wednesday. The building, which will 
be erected at the corner of Charterhouse-street and 
Farringdon-road, will be of iron and glass. The 
design is by Mr. Alexander Peebles, the City 
architect. The contract for the substructure and 
basement work has been taken by Messrs. Rudd 
and Son, of Grantham, at £41,973. The estimated 
cost of the superstructure is £15,000. The market 
will form part of the central group of markets upon 
which, during the past forty years, the Corporation 
has spent £3,210,000, of which total the Central 
Markets in Smithfield represent £1,760,000, 


A new roof, ceiling, and other alterations to 
Rehoboth Chapel, Llangollen, have been completed 
by Mr. Isaac Roberts, builder, Llangollen. The 
gas-fittings were supplied by Messrs. Jones and 
Willis, Birmingham. The total outlay was about 
£600; the work was carried out under the super- 


intendence of Mr, Richard Dayies, architect, 
Bangor, 


The engineer to the London County Council, Mr. 
A. R. Binnie, has made an exhaustive report on the 
water question, and is of opinion that a new and 
independent supply from the Welsh mountains 
would be one of the best modes of solving the 
problem now before Londoners. In regard to the 
‘‘pipe’’ objection, he observes that this a difficulty 
which he could readily overcome. 


In our report of the dedication of the new Roman 
Catholic church at Cambridge, we should have said 
that the whole of the sculpture and carving of the 
exterior (with the exception of that at two 
entrances) was executed by Mr. James Ovens, of 
Aqueduct-street, Preston, who also did part of the 
internal carving, on which Messrs. Rattee and Kett, 
of Cambridge, and Mr. R. L. Boulton, of Chelten- 
ham, were also engaged. 


The first meeting of the forthcoming session of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers will be held on 
Tuesday evening, Noy. 11th. 


The parish church of Hipswell, near Richmond, 
Yorks, which still retains its high pews, is about to 
be restored, a meeting having been held in the 
parish last week, at which a committee was ap- 
pointed and substantial offers of money were made. 


Orr 
Holloway’s Pills.—The Great Need.—The blood is 


the life, and on its purity our existence depends. These Pills 
thoroughly cleanse the vital fluid from all contaminations, and by that 
means strengthen and invigorate the whole system. The balsamic 
nature of Holloway’s Pills exercises marvellous power in giving tone 
to debilitated and nervous constitutions. 


BILLS GF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETIITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the 
greatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 
Orders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 23, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY ESTIMATES 


GIVEN. 
STRODE & 0, o7; SorarFGinzonyards 20, LONDON 


New Branch Showrooms:—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone No. 3958. 


DOULTING FREESTOME, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 
from these Quarries is known as 
the “‘ Weather Beds,” and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful CoLour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 
especially for Public Buildings with great wear. 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 

SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J.& A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


The most extensive Stock ofevery kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


TENDERS. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender: it adds to the value of the information. 


AtNnwicK.—For paving and channelling a new street, 
from South-road to Wagon-way, for the local board. Mr. 
G. Wilson, surveyor :— 


Weatheritt, W. ... ve TC £32 0 0 
Whinham, J. ... aa uae 3110 0 
Wilson, J., and Son (accepted) 30 0 0 


_Croypon.—For the erection of board schools at Wood- 


side :— 
Bullock, A. (accepted) £7,494 0 0 


Batiry Carr.—For the erection and completion of two 
houses, &c., at Batley Carr. Messrs. P. Spencer and Son, 
Batley Carr, architects. Quantities by the architects :— 

Masons :—Oldroyd, J. and T., Batley. 

Joiners : —Richardson, J., and Sons, Staincliffe. 
Plumber and glazier :—Shepley, J., Dewsbury. 
Painter :—Lodge, J., Batley Carr. 

Plasterer :—Parker, W., Heckmondwike. 

Slater :—Hargreaves, G., Dewsbury. 
Ironfounders :—James, W., and Sons, Dewsbury, 


Brentwoop.—For the erection of house and shop, 


Station-road, Brentwood, for Mr. H. Owen, J.P. Mr. 
W. G. Shoebridge, 158, Strand, W.C., architect :— 
Turtle and Appleton, Wandsworth £810 0 0 
White, A., and Co., Rotherhithe ... 190-070 
Winter Bros., Brentwood sae 757 0 O 
Rogers and Robson, Brentwood 739 0 0 
Barrett and Power, Hackney* ve 639 0 0 
* Accepted. 


Brocxiry.—For alterations to 183, Brockley-road, for — 


Mr. T. W. Oxley. 
Lewisham High-road, architect :— 


Mould, W. #6 “0 aoe ore, 5 el Od, 20520 
Wilson, A. ae BBS ves He 195 0 0 
Hughes and Son ona te ons 150. 0-0 
Best, 8. (accepted) 134 15 0 


‘All of ‘Brockley. cm 


Burnuam, Essrx.—For alterations and additions to the 
Queen’s Head p.h., forMessrs. Grayand Son. Mr. P. M, 
Beaumont, A.M.I.C.E., Maldon, architect :— 


Cook, A. M., Burnham ais vss £250 0.0 
Read, C., Burnham ... <i ibs 248 5 0 
Collins, C. C., Tillingham (accepted) 220 0 0 


Mr. J. J. Downes, 11, The Parade, — 


Buanuam, Essex.—For alterations and repairs at the — 


Victoria p.h., for Messrs. Gray and Son. Mr. P. M. 
Beaumont, A.M.I.C.E., Maldon, architect :— 
Collins, C. C., Tillingham ... ope LOO SOLO 
Read, C., Burnham ... aby, ee 89 10 0 
Cook, A. M., Burnham (accepted) .. 88 0 0 


Fou.xrstonu.—For alterations to the town hall, for the — 


corporation :— 
Payer, A. E,, Folkestone (accepted) £3,785" oe 
Gosrort.—For building new drill-shed at Gosport, for 
the 2nd Hants Artillery Volunteers. 
Cogswell, architects :— 


Croad, J... rae ¥ ae -. £990 0 0 
Morgan, Isted, and Morgan .. “1 795 “00 
Dugan, J. ae on aes om: 792 0 0 
Lewis, D. W. ... Ks} at fr W.2060 
Bevis, F.... ABS a Sed ose 770 0 0 
Lowe, W... has ose ous oxic 740 0 0 
Beech, G. .. or ass sae oe 74) 0 0 
Halles a0 Hs ee the 695 0 0 
Daish,C.M. ... $f a 685 0 0 
Crockerell, J. (accepted) 644 0 0 


Hoxrton.—For rebuilding No. 58, Hoxton-square, Mr, 
W. 4H. Duffield, architect :— 


Goodwin = an os — £2,p97. 0-0 
Ashford eae Bye eise «. 2,370 0 0 
Shurmur, W. ... oh Saf nes 1,980 0 0 
Castle ... Sie mee oe 1,944-:0120) 
Wales, B. <i wt ate 1,775 0 0 


Hu.u.—For the erection of the proposed Hymer’s — 


College, Hull, including the addition of dining-hall to 
the existing house. 
23, Parliament-street, Hull, architects. Quantities by the 
architects :— 


Messrs. Botterill, Son, and Bilson, — 


Messrs, Rake and — 


. 
f 


Te 
1 a 


a 
Hockney and Liggins .. .. £15,65000 
Blackburn, F. ... so ~—«d15,622 0 0 am 
Jackson, G., andSon ... .. 1485000 © 
Harper, M.. s..".\\,/) 2 Ree ee LS o 
Skinner, J. T. ase ae ae 13,29) 0 0 ; 
Marsden and Hodso: ies Be 12,892 11 0 os 
Houlton, G.* 12,888 0 0 : 


‘All of Hull.” 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


a4 
KinesLtanp.—For new workshops at No. 167, Kings-— . 


land-road, for Messrs. J, J. Bennett and Son :— 
Shurmur, W. (accepted) £1,815 0 0 


Lanpprort.—For certain alterations and additions to the i 


Working Men’s Liberal Union, Landport. Messrs. Rake 

and Cogswell, architects :— 
Roberts ... oie von sar ise S80) Ose 
Matthews Bros. .. nate aes ae 795 0 0 
Beden, J.... ri x sh rr 753 0 0 
Boulton, F. eet pas ows eae 699 0 0 
Beech _... Ae ven . te 6309 0 0 
Scammell and Dowdell as 6235 0 0 
Evans, H. ann ing sae a5 610 0 0 
Bowler .. ae oy be A 591 0 0 
Beaton ... cos ose a Re 57614 2 
White and Song @s See on 560 0 0 
McPhail ... ae aa “i: ah 559 0 O 
Porter, A. E. ... eee awe tee 555 0 0 
Dawson, C., Jun. Ae a0 ak 530 2 6 
Nobes and Sons (accepted) ... He 514 15 0 


Lonpoy.—For pulling down and rebuilding the Mans- — 
field Arms p.h., Mansfield-road, Kentish Town, N.W., for — 


Mr, R. Dayies. Mr. A. E. Pridmore, architect :— 


McCormack and Sons ae «oe, £5,407 ) 00 ae 
Taylor and Son eae ah ao 5,297 0 0 
Julian ... Bs -s ods 243 990 Dio) 
Kyans ... 53 non ion foc 4,835 0 0 
Lamble, 8. R.... dae ies eset) 4,56 Le ORO 
King and Co. ... ts in owe \ 4007 OO 
Mills... nea see 4,517 0 0 
Toms .. ee ° i 4,469 0 0 
Salter ... = ae ak ao 4,429 0 0 
Killby and Gayford ... as ay 4,368 0 0 
Allen and Sons aa nae An 4,348 0 0 
Lundy, §. H. (accepted) ... 30) 3,389 0 0 


Lonpon.—For finishing and fitting up the following 
premises, for the London and Suburban Co-operative 
Stores, Ltd. : —32, Charing Cross-road ; 65, Holloway-road; 
305 and 306, Upper-street, Islington. Mr. J Waldram, 
C.E., 13, Buckingham-street, W.C., surveyor :— 

Fell, J., Leamington (accepted). 


Lonpon.—For reconstructing the st2ps on the east and 
west sides of Waterloo Bridge, for the London County 
Council. Mr. T. Blashill, superintendinzg architect :-— 

Mowlem and Co. (accepted) £1,282 0 0 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


make the meaning clear. It ought to be to 
the effect: ‘‘ Wanted, a design to comply 
with certain instructions, and to cost not 
more than the given amount.” One can 
hardly imagine a committee or board adopt- 
ing @ course so contrary to their real object, 
for if they did really require a design 
that should most closely comply with 
certain requirements in a technical manner, 
and not to cost more than a given 
sum, they could scarcely do a_ wiser 
thing than to get their own surveyor 
to prepare a setof plans. But, as a fact, 
the promoters of competitions desire to obtain 
the best design they can, and are prepared 
to forego any technical point if they can 
obtain a clever and architectural scheme. 
They advertise for ability and artistic taste, 
for if they did not they had better consult a 
surveyor or engineer at once. Therefore, we 
say that compliance with technical instruc- 
tion and cost can hardly be considered as a 
foremost merit in selecting a design. If an 
assessor, acting according to his own sense 
of justice as to what is meritorious, considers 
these elements before that of skill in design, 
he certainly commits an error. Those who 
havesentin meritorious designs feel aggrieved 
by being rejected for having not considered 
some trivial detail, as the size of a room, 
or the easement’ of ‘a neighbouriig light. 
Those who closely adhere to printed instruc- 
tions but send inferior designs, complain of 
injustice being done them. Both haye 
grounds for complaining. The first-named 
class can justly ask what the advertisers 
wanted if not skill and art: the second 
named can plead that they have been too 
conscientious. The mistake is made in not 
knowing what is wanted’: it is due to those 
who invite the profession on ill-judged con- 
ditions—whicheyer way the assessor acts, he 
is surely held to haye done wrong. 

Itis useful, then, to inquire on what prin- 
ciple the architectural assessor should act, 
To answer this quéstion, he should first learn 
what is required. ““Is it the ablest 
design, or that which fits nearest the 
advertised instructions, and pocket of. the 
committee?” Generally speaking, he has 
nothing to do with drawing up the instruc- 
tions : his aid is called in afterwards to assist 
the committee. "When he has to make his 
own selection and report upon the designs 
under these circumstances, the first duty he 
has to fulfil is to study the instructions. 
Handicapped by verbal directions of the 
committee, he is notin a position to award 
the prize to a design which commends itself 
first to him, and his duties are too often 
restricted to find which design meets the 
requirements as to accommodation -and cost. 
He has to make a rough estimate of the 
designs, or to cube.them, and after ho has 
performed this duty, he cannot reasonably do 
anything else than recommend the one which 
comes nearest the amount stipulated. To 
our minds this office is hardly one that an 
assessor should be called upon to perform, as 
it belongs more properly to the surveyor, 
who ‘should be instructed to make rough 
estimates for the guidance of the assessor. 
(It would much facilitate his duties if 
he were informed by the committee how 
jthe instructions were to be interpreted, 
to which -points in them importance was to 
be attached. Much responsibility would be 
removed if the architectural assessor who 
accepted instructions drawn up without his 
concurrence, were to have the power of say- 
ing which of the instructions were reasonable 
or to retire from a position often rendered 
untenable. The same thing would be accom- 
plished if those called in to act as judges 
were to formulate a certain mode of pro- 
cedure or to decline to act unless they 
possessed certain powers. It would not be 
long before those who invited designs saw 
the importance of engaging a professional 
referee at the commencement, to assist in 
drawing up the instructions. Till then, 


THE DUTIES OF THE ASSESSOR. 


NOMPETITION awards, if they do not 
/ satisfy those who are candidates, may 
; least endeayour to disarm opponents, 
he frequency of competitions ought to have 
jaght promoters and architects the neces- 
ty of observing some laws for their guid- 
ace. Assessors, after all, are but human, 
id are apt to make mistakes in their 
cisions, like judges in Courts of Law fre- 
1ently do. It may be of some advantage 
call attention to some rule of procedure in 
e selection of designs, for our experience 
- competitions has shown that judges of 
chitectural works are no more agreed as to 
1y principle of action than other judges. 
fe might look back and take an historical 
trospect of past decisions to prove what we 
we to say; we might recall the circumstances 
some recent competitions, but we will 
are ourselves and our readers this reference. 
aite recent decisions haye shown. contra- 
ctory principles of selection. What should 
) the assessor’s duties may appear to be 
uple enough, provided always he has the 
od judgment and taste which the office 
sumes him to possess. The task of select- 
g a design for, say, municipal offices, is no 
ht affair, for it is not merely to select the 
ost able design as an architectural work, 
tt involyes the careful consideration of 
an, the convenience of public apartments 
id offices. If in’ both these respects a 
tain design is better than others, it ought 
be selected. It may be easy to find one 
1ich complies, in which case the task of 
> assessor would be easy; but he may 
ve to decide between a well-considered 
in with a poor elevation, and a weak 
in and artistic design, in which case 
asiderable judgment and artistic skill are 
cessary in striking the balance of merit. 
w knowledge of competitions points 
her to the prevalence of the association 
clever planning and inartistic treat- 
nt; thus rendering it very necessary that 
architectural assessor should be a 
roughly qualified man, able to judge, not 
y of an able scheme, but an artistic 
erior sketch. How few are strong in 
h aspects it is needless to say here, for 
7 committee who had the undertaking of 
important ‘public building, such as 
nicipal offices, would naturally ‘appoint, 
an assessor, one who had himself carried 
i buildings of the class, and who had a 
utation for practical knowledge of their re- 
rements. His artistic ability might be, and 
on is, quitea secondary thought. Only then, 
en good plan and elevational designing 
Synonymous, can the duties of anassessor 
considered light, or when the artistic 
nent is subordinate or immaterial to the 
*k, ‘as, for example, in the designs for 
lic baths and washhouses, union work- 
ses, and buildings of a decidedly utili- 
an character. In these cases, plan 
- onstruction are the only points to be 
sidered in the selection, and therefore the 
tes of the judge are very much easier. 
ut in some ‘recent decisions merit of plan 
design have been lost sight of for two 
xX considerations that ought not rightly 
‘6 the conditions of a public competition. 
hey are, promoters ought to state so at 
onset. We allude to compliance with 
ted instructions and cost. Tf adherence 
number of conditions, including that of 
» are considered to be the main object of 
Mpetition for a. building, the advyertise- 
t ought to be worded in -a manner to 
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blunders, ill-considered instructions, jobbery, 
and recriminations will continue. A primary 
condition of every selected design should be 
that it is the best and most skilful—that is, 
that its points of merit in plan, construc- 
tion, and treatment are superior to others 
in the same competition. In every case, 
the kind of building will dictate to the 
referee which of these three elements of 
design ought to be first considered, or to 
weigh in his mind their respective merits. 
If the estimate is disproportionately high, 
and beyond the means of the committee, 
there appears to be no other reasonable 
alternative than to fall back on the second 
next best, if there should be one, that can be 
carried out within the limit set, or to 
abandon the competition. The assessor’s 
duties extend no further; he would be acting 
wrongly to select an inferior design simply 
becauseits estimate is reasonable. Yet we 
have had a few of these decisions lately. 
Technical points must be judged according 
to their importance. It would not be just, 
for example, to select a design which greatly 
exceeded the limits marked on the plan, even 
supposing it possessed merits. The assessor 
is called upon to weigh tho relative dis- 
adyantages of increased cost and excess of 
area covered, other things being equal. A few 
feet more of frontage, or a wrong boundary 
line taken for building,. must be deemed a 
more serious objection than excess of cost. 
These are points about which every assessor 
is called upon to use his discretion. Cir- 
cumstances alter cases; but a sense of pro- 
portion is demanded in taking into account 
discrepancies and errors. In some instances 


a technical mistake in the design will not be 
of vital importance; while in others it may 
become a substantial reason for rejecting 
the design. The recent competition for 
Whitefield Tabernacle has called out many 
eriticisms and expressions of opinion on the 
award of an able architect, and serve to 
indicate the urgency of adopting some ex- 
plicit line of procedure based on common- 
Sense principles that cannot be open to 
animadyersion. That selection did not 
appear satisfactory to many because merits 
acknowledged by the assessor himSelf had 
been set aside for other considerations less 
strong or conyincing. The study of the 
correspondence in our columns is instructive 
on the question. 


a 
FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES.—VI. 


WE have referred to the indicator, the 

newspaper and periodical rack, and 
the newspaper stand, and now desire to say 
a few words on bookcases. We have already 
spoken of the modes of stacking the’ books or 
cases against the walls—whether they should 
be arranged flatwise with the walls, or pro- 
jecting therefrom, at right angles, known 
respectively as the “rack” and ‘alcove ” 
systems—according ‘to one or the other of 
which the architect has to arrange his 
windows and piers. It now remains to show 
the construction of the shelves and uprights 
which form the cases for the books. The 
plan of shelying round the “walls is not the 
most economical kind of storage, and the 
labour of finding a book is. increased ; 
but by the plan of ‘adopting’ ‘‘stand< 
ard” bookcases, “which can’ be placed 
to form alcoves or recesses, or arranged 
in’ parallel rows with passages between, books 
can be accommodated on both sides, and the 


‘labour of the staff lightened. - Besides which, 


distinct bookcases form ‘groups of books; and 
admit of easier finding and classification. 
Thus, if the bookcases are arranged in rows 
at right angles to counter of lending library 
and between windows, considerable facility 
is afforded the staff. 

A standard bookcase should not be of 
greater height than 8ft. (and contain eight 
to ten shelves), which is quite high enough 
for reaching to the top shelf on a stool or 
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step; when higher rooms have to be utilised, 
a mezzanine or gallery becomes necessary. 
As regards length, this dimension must be 
determinable chiefly by the width of room. 
No shelf should be longer than 3ft. 6in., if 
over this length shelves bend with the weight 


and 12mo. books. In reference libraries, 
eight shelves will be found enough, as larger 
volumes have to be accommodated. 

Tn the reference library six volumes per 
lineal foot of shelying is a good average, 
and for the lending library eight to ten 
yolumes per foot. The bookcases for the 
reference library, which is used by the 
public, may be placed round the walls, and 
be protected by a rail about sit. in front; 
those in the lending library and stores, only 
accessible by the staff, should be placed 
transversely across the room with passages 
between them, each case being double, as in 
the standard bookcase we have shown. The 
spaces between bookcases ought to be about 
3ft. Gin. As an example of arrangement in 
a public library we are enabled to give, by 
the kindness of Mr. Greenhough, the librarian, 
a detailed plan of the Reading Free Library 
(4). The position of the lending library and 
the form of the counter are worth notice ; 
the return sides of counter, which are at an 
angle, support the indicators as shown in 
dd. Mr. Greenhough states that, on the 
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‘of books; but a length shorter than this 
is to be preferred, and 30in. is thought to 
be the most desirable length. The shelves 
should not be less than Sin. wide and lin. 
thick. The section we give (Fig. 1) shows 
a bookcase for a double row of books, con- 
forming to the above dimensions. Tive 
shelves for books are provided, the distance 
between the shelves being 10in. In the 
lower part of case large folios and quartos 
can be placed on both sides. It will be seen 
on the section that partitions between the 
double rows of books are avoided. These 
partitions obstruct the free passage of air 
through, and the corners are apt to accumu- 
late dust. To obviate them, a fillet is fixed 
along each shelf in the centre as a stop. 
Sketch 3 represents a wall bookcase Sift. 
high with ledged base, the latter 18in. deep 
and 3ft. in height. The shelves should be 
movable, ‘supported on metal strips with 
catches. A standard bookcase, 8ft. high, 
will allow for 10 shelves, including the base, 
and these spaces will be sufficient for octayos 
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whole, the arrangements are good, and give 


lighting, heating, and ventilation aie 
all important considerations in a public 
destructive to bindings. 
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especially leather on the upper shelves, is 
dirty and objectionable on sanitary grounc 
that every means ought to be taken 
reduce these objections to a minimum. T 
noxious gases of combustion should 


carried away as directly as possible, so| 
the air in the room should’ not be yitia 
The several ventilating gas-lamps now 12 
market meet this condition to a large ext 
These inventions, which increase the 1 
minating power of gas by regulating 
pressure of delivery and by raising 
temperature of the air in the bur 
are various and of different forms. 

regenerative lamps, such as Sugg’s, b 
on the application of heated air 
the burner, give powerful lights 

are cleanly. The “ Wenham” lam] 
well-known adaptation of the ar 
type of burner, is admirably adapted 
there are no shadows cast below; 
burner is inclosed by a glass hemisp! 
the air for combustion enters aboye the ; 
and becomes heated. The combus 
chamber within the glass is also hot, 
the consequence is a steady, intense, W 
smokeless flame is produced with meat 
carrying off the products of combu: 
Strode and Co.’s ventilating sun-burm 
another form, based on the right prin 
in which the products of combustio! 
carried away. In all these forms eco 
of gas, increase and steadiness of 

are secured. W. H. Greenh 
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F.R.Hist.S., the librarian of the public 
library, Reading, read a valuable paper 
on this subject at the late Congress of 
Librarians, in which he shows that the 
regenerative form of the ‘‘ Wenham” lamp 
is the most secure method against fire, and 
he cited a table by Professor Vivian B. 
Lewes, which shows that this regenerative 
lamp gives a higher illuminating power per 


cubic foot of gas consumed than other 


burners, also a much smaller proportion of 
carbonic acid and water-vapour is produced 
per candle-power. It also consumes a much 
smaller proportion of oxygen as compared 
with other gas-burners. 

The employment of the electric light for 
libraries must soon be recognised as the 
most desirable form of illuminating. Mr. 
Greenhough gives some very useful data in 
comparing the two kinds of light. A much 
smaller proportion of heat is radiated from 
the electric light as compared with that 
radiated from gaslight. It is asserted by a 
scientific authority that ‘‘to produce an 
equal amount of light, coal-gas gives off 
about 100 times more heat than does the 
electric arc-lamp, and that in the process of 
combustion 94 per cent. of ordinary gas are 
transmitted into heat, while only 6 per cent. 
are ayailable for the production of light. 
In his paper on the ‘‘ Ventilation, Heating, 
and Lighting of Libraries,” the author 
gives the results of the effects produced by 
the two systems of lighting in the news- 
room of the Reading Public Library (see 
plan 4). The experiments, according to him, 
clearly prove ‘‘that after the gas had been 
burning three hours (Sugg’s governors, 
equal to 360 candles), the thermometer at 
dft. from the floor had risen 4’, and at 16ft. 
from the floor had risen 15°, although the 
temperature in the open air had not changed. 
When the arc-lamps of 2,400 candle-power 
were in operation, and after they had been 
lighted three hours the thermometer at dft. 
from the floor registered a fall of one degree, 
and showed no change at 16ft. from the 
floor, but the outside thermometer had 
fallen 2°5.” 

The Reading Library affords a fair 
example of electric lighting. The local 
electric lighting company is paid by contract 
£80 per annum for supplying the current to 
eight arc lamps in the library and reading- 
rooms, including providing the carbons and 
keeping the lamps in order. The prices are 
certainly low. The arc lamps are of 
1,200 candle-power each, but 60 per cent. of 
the light is absorbed by thick opal globes 
necessary to protect the eye and to diffuse 
the light. The total illuminating power is 
therefore equal to about 4,320 candles. Mr. 
Greenhough says if 100 8-candle power 
glow-lamps had been adopted, the expense 
of lighting would not only have been nearly 
double that for arc lamps, but the total 
lighting power would have only been equal 
to about 800 candles. The cost for gas last 
year was £79, while the total lighting power 
was equal to some 1,360 candles. The result 
speaks for itself. We recommend the reader 
to peruse Mr. Greenhough’s useful paper on 
the question of lighting and heating. 

_ To remove the heated air near the ceiling 
18 one of the most important objects to 
accomplish, and this can be accomplished 
by a well-considered distribution of outlets 
in the ceiling above the open gas-burners, 
so that their heat may assist the ascensional 
current to carry off the products of combus- 
tion. Such means of inducing up-draught 
in the outlet tubes may be used, as those 
afforded by Boyle and Son’s air-pump 
ventilator and Kershaw’s pneumatic ven- 
tilator. For fresh-air admission the vertical 
tube, or Tobin system, is recommended. 
These tubes, Mr. Greenhough says, should 
be carried to about 6 or 7ft. from the floor in 
height, and be properly distributed and 
ie ae He says “‘ an excellent way to 
place the tubes in a reading-room is, when 
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practicable, in a continuous length round|a highly-artistic judgment, quite above and 


the room against the wall, and with a pro- 
jection of about 2in., thus forming a kind of 
dado; an advantage is gained by placing the 
tubes against an outer wall, as by so doing 
the fresh air may be brought directly into 
the tubes through an opening in the wall.” 
Lids or valves, to regulate the amount of 
fresh air admitted, are necessary at the top 
of the tubes. 

Of the various methods of warming, that 
by means of hot-water pipes is recommended. 
These may be distributed in coils or pipes, 
with valves for regulating the heated air ad- 
mitted. A combination of warm air and hot 
water may be found more efficient in many 
libraries, and Grundy’s apparatus offers a 
desirable mode of heating the fresh air ad- 
mitted. Steam pipes are open to objection, 
and boilers are apt to explode ; ordinary fire- 
grates give only a partial heat, not adapted 
for large reading- or news-rooms. 

—— 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES IN FRANCE. 
[WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


HE late Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A., F.S.A., was 

no mean authority on archeological and 
architectural subjects during the early days of 
the Gothic Revival, and much that is best in the 
practical work of that period was, at least to 
some extent, influenced for the better by his 
writings. Foremost among his books perhaps 
was the volume which he published in 1854 
under the above title. His volume was consider- 
ably enhanced in value by the engravings fur- 
nished by the well-known artist, Professor 
Delamotte. We have now before us a new and 
revised edition brought out by Mr. Edward Bell, 
M.A., F.S.A.,* who has added some foot-notes 
and useful references, but the main portion of the 
work remains unaltered. The large and unwieldy 
form of the original has, however, given place to 
a handy and convenient book, suitable for 
ready reference, with the old lithographic illus- 
trations reproduced to a reduced scale in fue simile. 
Mr. Petit’s sketches were so exceedingly bold, 
not to say coarse, in style of drawing, that these 
studies of his have really lost none of their value 
in the present reproductions. The reissue of 
such a work as that before us is an incident of 
special interest to the lover of Medieval an- 
tiquities, showing as it does a conviction that 
there still remains among us a large class of 
readers who value existing examples of Medizval 
art, even though the resuscitation of the Gothic 
style, at least in its entirety, has for the present 
proved fallacious. Hope, Pugin, Carter, Rickman, 
Whewell, and Willis furnish honoured authorities 
in the school to which Petit belonged, and their 
works still constitute the backbone, so to speak, 
of our books of reference on the grammar of 
architecture in England during the middle ages. 
Sharpe, Scott, and Street developed its study, 
aided by such enthusiasts as Burges and HE. 
W. Godwin, thus leaving, no doubt, much 
of the earlier work of revival a considerable 
way behind. The researches of these pioneers, 
who first systematised the study of Medizeval 
building, if sometimes crude to present ideas, 
had a distinct freshness and zeal about them 
which even now is exceedingly stimulating, and 
the manner particularly in which writers like 
Petit pursued their way, gives their opinions more 
than a passing interest, and, moreover, adds a 
considerable theoretic value to their utterances. 
The drawings in the book under notice show us 
in a fairly accurate manner several buildings 
which have since been restored out of all know- 
ledge, or possibly been removed entirely, as in 
some cases, by the reckless innovations which 
have from time to time been committed under 
the plea of ‘‘improvements.’’ Petit’s book was 
not the chronicle of a single tour, but is to be 
taken rather as the outcome of many visits, 
generally made with a definite purpose in view. 
We do not propose here to follow the writer 
again through his very readable treatise, in which 
the student will find many a page worthy of 
verbatim quotation, for although Mr. Petit was 
not a practical architect, he was a critical and 
keen observer of no mean capacity, entirely in 
love with his subject of study, and actuated by 


* Architectural Studies in France. By the Rey. J. L. 
Petit. New and revised edition by Epwarp Bzxt, M.A., 
F.SA. London: George Bell and Sons. 1890. 


beyond the dry bones of mere antiquarian 
limitations, for, much as he reverenced the past, 
his hope lay—as a true student of a living art— 
in the possibilities of the future and its develop- 
ments. In his preface, the author gives a list of 
books which he found useful. The editor adds 
two more; but he surely should have mentioned 
the Sharpe Memorial Volume, which so fully 
illustrates the domed churches of Charente, to 
say nothing of the volumes of sketches which 
have appeared since Petit wrote from the hands of 
Shaw, Nesfield, R. J. Johnson, Burges, and Gals- 
worthy Davie. Nodoubt thesearealready familiar ; 
but a footnote which includes Macgibbon’s 
‘‘ Architecture of Provence and the Riviera’’ 
should bear some reference in the direction we 
have ventured to point out. By the courtesy 
of the publishers, we are enabled to give here- 
with a selection of some of the more characteristic 
illustrations in the book, the two central ones 
being from Mr. Petit’s own sketches on the spot. 
Other illustrations in the volume are careful 
woodcuts, showing details and mouldings to 
elucidate the author’s descriptions or general 
views engraved from his rough studies, which 
sometimes had, as he acknowledges, to be sup- 
plemented by the artistic imagination of the 
draughtsman employed to render them suitable 
for the engraver. Illustrations of the latter kind 
undoubtedly are not to be relied on beyond giving 
general impressions of the subjects to be repre-~ 
sented. Taking the sketches in the order in 
which they are arranged on our sheet, we have 
first of all, in the top left-hand corner, a 
general view of St. Saturim, a little round- 
arched chapel, which forms a very curious 
relic of its kind dating from the 11th century. 
It is a perfect cross church of the transverse 
triapsal form, and has a central tower. The 
semicircular apses spring directly out of the 
tower, and internally have a semidomical roof. 
The whole width, taken at the transept, and 
including the thickness of the walls, is not above 
14ft. It is not far from the once-beautiful 
abbey of St. Wandrille, near Caudebec. Bougy 
Church (the central study on our sheet) in 
Calvados, near Evrecy, has a little central spire 
turret like those to be met with in Gloucester- 
shire and Wiltshire, such as Harscomb, Boxwell, 
and West Littleton. The next sketch is a view 
of the church at La Palud, in Charente, which, 
though dissimilar in outline, is in many respects 
very like Courcdme. It stands near the 
beautiful ruins of the Abbey of La Couronne, six 
or seven miles from Angouléme, on the Bordeaux- 
road. The spire has the usual ‘ fir-apple” 
ornament upon it peculiar to this district, as at 
Roulet, Perigueux, &c. It belongs probably to 
the 12th century. The first of the lower three 
sketches represents the village church of Monts, 
near Tours, and notfar from Montbazon. It has 
semicircular plain arches with a semicircular apse, 
having tolerably rich Romanesque work about it. 
The last sketch in this sheet illustrates Artannes 
Church, situated close to the last named. At 
its east end is attached a castellated mansion, 
apparently of the 15th century ; but most of the 
church is earlier. The chancel is square-ended, 
with ribbed vaulting somewhat domical. The 
central tower is low, and covered with a wooden 
spire. It has a pair of round-headed windows 
on each face. The nave is much earlier than 
the tower, and internally is very interesting, 
with the quaint pulpit on the right of the chan- 
cel-arch. The chief illustration in the central 
lower position on our sheet shows St. Sernin, 
Toulouse, from the north-west. This is one of 
the largest and finest Romanesque churches of 
the South of France. It consists of a long nave 
with two aisles on each side, north and south 
transepts of great length, and two apsidal 
chapels to each transept looking eastward, a 
choir with polygonal apse, aisle, and radiating 
chapels. At the west end is a kind of transept 
about the depth of one bay of the nave, but not 
projecting beyond the walls of the external aisles. 
In the centre is a lofty octagonal tower taper- 
ing in five stages. The three lower ones are 
Romanesque, and the whole is constructed of 
brick covered with plaster. ‘There are several 
other drawings of this church in the book besides 
this one. In parting with this new edition of an 
old friend, which we welcome, we may say in 
conclusion that the publishers have done their 
part well. The paper is good and so is the print- 
ing. The cover, too, is suitable, in quiet green, 
well adapted for the library, so far as a cloth- 
covered book of reference can be. 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF THE 

PARIS EXHIBITION.—XVIILI. 
By Banister Fuercurr, Jun., A.R.I.B.A. 
PARAGUAY PAVILION. 

HIS pavilion is an example of a building 

executed in wood and strengthened at the 

angles, &c., withiron. The cost was £2,000, andM. 

Moreau, the architect, had to design it so that it 

could be taken down and re-erected in Paraguay. 

The plan is divided into three parts (No. 89), 
arranged side by side, and consist of a central 
one-story building, 32ft. by 32ft., and 26ft. 
high. On one side of this an octagonal one- 
story building, 28ft. across, and 30ft. high, and 
on the other a tower in three open stories, 10ft. 
by 10ft. by 48ft. high. See illustration (No. 88) 
above. 

With the object of easy removal it has been 
designed in a great number of pieces, and consists 
of light iron framing weighing about three tons 
and filled in with wood panels. The ironwork 
is covered with pitch-pine wood on the exterior, 
so that the construction is not shown. The roof 
is covered with zinc. 


THE GUATEMALA PAVILION 


was erected by M. Gridaine, a French architect, 
and is only interesting as being a reproduction of 
a typical country house in Guatemala, and is of 
the chalet type, and, of course, in wood, two 
stories high. 

The elevation is considerably brightened about 
the central entrance by the importation of tiles 
into the decoration. It is covered with red tiles, 
and between the main wood uprights it is filled 
in with pitch-pine boarding. It covers a space 
of 5,400sq. ft. 


THE HAWAII PAVILION 


8 built in the exposed pan-de-bois type, in which 
he wood framing shows, and filled in with brick- 
work. It isa rectangle in plan, and surrounded 
on three sides bya verandah, with thatch roofing 
carried on wooden columns. The filling-in 
between the wood framing is of bricks in patterns 
of various colours. The design is based on a 
modern Hawaian house. The building is covered 
with tiles, and the entrance has a large panel in 
terracotta over it. The side of the building, 
which has no verandah, is ornamented with 
panels in glazed terracotta. The lighting is side 
windows above the thatch roof to the verandahs. 


THE INDIAN PAVILION. 


Immediately facing the end of the Hawaian 
Pavilion comes the Indian Pavilion. It is 
designed by Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, C.I.E., 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, and executed by Mr. 
Joubert, of Chelsea. With regard to the motif 
of the building, I cannot do better than quote 
Mr. Purdon Clarke’s own words in a letter to 
me on the subject: ‘‘ Respecting the construc- 
tion I have little to say. It is not the reproduc- 
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tion of anything in India, but a building specially 
adapted to Eastern purposes in a climate foreign 
toits style. The style is Late Pathan, at a time 
when they still adapted columns and other orna- 
mental details from Hindu temples, Mohammedan 
mosques and palaces. The verandah is taken 
from the Panch-Mahal at Futtypore Likvi, the 
outer walls, principal side, and back entrance from 
several mosques at Ahmedabad, and the central 
hall from a portion of the mosque at the Kutub, 
Delhi, where Jain columns were used. The colour 


should have been similar to Allah-ud-din’s tom 
at the Kutub, but the contractors made it tc 
dark. The building is about 185ft. long by 46f 
broad, and cost £2,800.’? Mr. Purdon Clar! 
subsequently very kindly sent the attached pla 
elevation, and section, and also a perspective, ar 
in reference to a question from me as to tl 
precise name of the building, he very kindly gay 
the following explanation :—‘‘ The building h 
been called by various names, but asa femporat 
resting-place for traders or merchants in th 
East it would be called a Serai. In the Par 
Exhibition of 1878 I built a pavilion, and at ti 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition a portion of 
palace with outer courtyard surrounded by 
usual shops; but in the present case the buildin 
is between a covered bazaar and a_ karaval 
serai.’? The building is executed with woode 
framing and rough plaster covering, with dat 
red bands. The plan and distribution will | 
better understood from the plan, &c. The galler 
at the first floor to the octagonal dome 1s 4] 
proached by astaircase at the side. The model 
for the columns and other parts have been take 
from the Indian Museum under Mr. Purdo 
Clarke’s direction. The 20 shops are occuple 
by Indian exhibitors, and by Messrs. Liberty, 
Regent-street, London, who have done so muc 
to popularise Indian art and manufactures 1 
England. It is one of the most satisfactory | 
the temporary pavilions in the Exhibition, gre: 
care having been taken in the modellings, & 
The three pavilions still left along this side 2 
those of China, Roumania, and Siam. 


THE CHINESE PAVILION 


is typical, with its three turrets and exteric 
decorations of sculptured and coloured woods. 


THE ROUMANIAN CHALET 


is a typical Roumanian country house, with 
tower and overhanging roof. It is built wit 
wood framing and plaster. a 


THE SIAM PAVILION 


is a wooden construction, reproducing @ moder 
Siamese building. “geen 

‘The facades of the “ oroupes divers” which abt 
on this side of the Avenue de Suffren, are som 
of them, interesting and characteristic ; but I w1 
simply take one—the facade to the Greek sectior 
a small woodcut of which { give. The archite 
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is M. Lauffroy. The length is 115ft. by 39ft. 
high. On each side of the central entrance are 
two wings, andin the flat space between the 
_base and cornice is painted on one side a view of 
the Acropolis at Athens, with the names of the 
most important towns in Ancient Greece (Athens, 
Corinth, Sparta, and Thebes) ; and on the other 
side of the entrance, of the manufacturing town 
of Lauvium, with the most important towns of 
Modern Greece painted above (Pireus, Syraceuse, 
Corfu, and Patras), thus connecting in an appro- 
priate manner the contents of the Exposition. 


THE MOROCCO VILLAGE 


covers a space of 2,400sq.yds., with the Imperial 
Pavilion in the centre of the group. The 
different buildings composing this group are in 
the Moorish architecture of Spain, with their 
columns, pointed doorways, and horse-shoe 
arches. It is, of course, interesting as an ex- 
ample of this style. 
' THE RUE DU CAIRE, 


unning along up to the ‘‘ Galerie des Machines,’’ 
3ives One an ‘exceedingly. good idea of an old 
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Cairo street, with the one exception that it is not 
narrow enough. This is, however, a rather 
important item. <A street of this kind gets 
half its picturesqueness from being narrow. 
Most of the doorways and projecting window- 
casements have been brought direct from Egypt, 
as also the lattice windows, which are such an 
important feature in Egyptian work; Monsieur 
le Baron Delort de Gleon, a French nobleman, 
being principally instrumental. In a great 
many respects, ‘‘ La Rue-du Caire’’ is more 
ancient in its size than are to be found at Cairo 
itself, from the fact that the greatest part of 
these get rebuilt in more modern styles, whereas 
this street in the Paris Exhibition is all ancient. 
The minaret, however, is not real, but is a copy 
of the minaret Kaid-bey. The ornamentation 
to the walls in the shape of plaques, crocodiles, 
&e., and old faience decorations have been 
brought from Cairo. The tout ensemble is most 
effective, and is one of the most picturesque 
‘‘installations’’ at the Exposition, Wending 
our way back to the Hiffel Tower, and com- 
mencing our inspection of the buildings on the 
east of that structure, and afterwards proceeding 


to the Avenue Bourdonnais, we can see at once 
that the structures on this side of the Champ de 
Mars are not nearly so instructive as on the 
other. The building of the Manufactures 
de l’Etat, by the Hiffel Tower, is a plain, ugly 
building of iron framing and brick filling. ‘‘ Le 
Pavillon de la Société Hiffel’’? is composed of 
iron pilasters and brick-nog filling-in, and con- 
sists of one large room with a dome in the centre. 


THE GAS PAVILION 


was designed by M. Picq, architect also to the 
Chili Pavilion, and covers a space of about 
510 square yards, and contains a basement, 
ground, and first floor. It will be seen from the 
engraving that it is Renaissance in style, and is 
constructed in pan-de-bois, or brick-nog walling, 
and faced with plaster. Above the first floor 
starts the glass dome at one of the angles of the 
building, and there is an open verandah over the 
other part. The building is erected by an asso- 
ciation of gas manufacturers to enlighten the public 
on the value of gas as an illumimant properly 
applied, and as to the various uses to which it may 
be put for heating, warming, and cooking, and 
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also as a motive power. Thereis a retrospective 
exhibition in connection with gas on the ground 
floor. The gallery of gas-motors in the base- 
ment is fitted up with the best-known motors 
(including an Otto) in working order, raising 
the water to different stages of the house, and 
working the lift. This room is lighted by albo- 
carbon lights. The kitchen is furnished com- 
pletely with gas-kitchener, &c., and lighted by 
ventilated Wenham lamps. The Salle d’ Exposi- 
tion d’Appareils contains the different kinds of 
gas-lamps, hot-water heaters, and gas-heating 
apparatus. The ground and first floor are fur- 
nished in the same way with every speciality for 
a private house, the different rooms being fitted 
up for their respective uses—e.g., a library, 
smoking-room, and reception-room. The first 
floor contains a salon, bedroom, bathrooms, 
workroom, billiard-room, and salle a manger. 
The whole is interesting as an endeavour to show 
how, with suitable surroundings, gas may be 
applied to almost anything with advantage. 


THE BRITISH COMMISSION BUILDING 


has been erected by Mr. T. C. Humphreys, of 
Knightsbridge, London, and is built of cor- 
rugated iron and thatch roofing. The diagram 
above shows the plan, &c. There is nothing to 
be remarked in its construction. 


———— eo 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE Council of the Society of Architects, in 
their annual report, just published, state 

that the past year has been one of steady pro- 
gress. During the session three honorary mem- 
bers and forty-four members have been added 
to the society, while one other, who had previously 
been removed under Rule 36, was re-admitted. 
Four deaths have occurred, and there have been 
seventeen retirements from various causes, leaving 
a nett increase of twenty-seven, or more than 
double that of the previous session. The number 
on the rolls is now—Honorary members, 4; 
ordinary members, 396; associates, 10, making 
a total of 410 ; while the calendar for 1889 showed 
2, 375, and 12 in the respective classes. Reference 
is made in the report to the excursion to South 
Walesheld in August of last year. At the ordinary 
meetings of the society, held at St. James’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, papers were read by the President 
(Mr. R. Walker) and Messrs. G. E. Terry, 
A. W. Rimington, A. Fisher, E. P. Allam, 
Albert Goodman, H. R. Gough, G. A. T. 
Middleton, C. KE. Gritton, and E. Tidman. The 
finances are in a satisfactory condition, as a 
balance of £39 8s. 5d. can now be shown, instead 
ofa deficit of £14 4s. 1ld., which had to be 
declared last year. The report adds: ‘‘ Several 
members have sought and obtained advice from 
the Council when difficult matters in connection 
with their practice have arisen. Communications 
of this character are always considered as con- 
fidential, and the Council are at all times willing 
to assist members in this way when it is in their 
power todo so. The Council greatly regret that 
the second reading of the Architects’ Registration 
Bill has not yet been reached. Although they 
have no official connection with the Bill Com- 
mittee, they yet are anxious that the Bill should 
speedily become law, and they would urge the 
1 embers, individually, to use every effort in their 
 cwer to bring about this most desirable end.”’ 


The inaugural meeting for the next session will 
take place on Tuesday week, Nov. 11th, when 
an address will be delivered by Mr. Robert 
Walker, of Cork, the President. 


——— 


THE TURNERS’ COMPANY PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 


HE annual exhibition of specimens of hand- 
turning, held by the Worshipful Company 
of Turners at the Mansion House, is scarcely so 
varied as on former occasions. The three 
sections of exhibits include pottery, glass, and 
metal, and we confine our notice to the two 
former as being the mostimportant. In pottery, 
under Class A, for pottery thrown on the wheel 
in one piece without joints, the first prize, the 
Freedom of the Company and £5, is awarded to 
A. Bartlett, of Lambeth, for a pair of vases 
cleverly executed and of ordinary shape. 
William Askew, Upper Kennington-lane, ob- 
tains the second prize, bronze medal and £3, for 
a rather heavy vase, which for beauty of design 
and symmetry does not compare with the third- 
prize work. The judges have awarded a certificate 
of merit and £3 to James Newman, of Burslem, 
for a pair of vases, differing in design, but both 
of pleasing proportions and shape. The fourth 
prize (second certificate of merit and £2) 
awarded to Mr. G. T. Scott, of Burslem, is 
given to a vase of rather clumsy outline and ill- 
proportioned base and neck. ‘Two other prizes 
are given for works of this class. In Class B the 
silver medal is awarded to Horace Trigg, Small- 
thorn, Staffordshire, for a pair of cleanly turned 
vases of the artist’s own design. The shape of 
these vases can hardly be called elegant : the body 
is clumsy. The second prize (bronze medal and 
£3) is given to William Askew, of Kennington- 
lane, for a large vase with handle of uniform 
shape, the upper part of body below the neck 
being flat. The third prize (lst certificate of 
merit and £3) to ‘‘Alhambra’’ is of original 
shape, and is thrown and shaved by the com- 
petitor. A vase of lumpy outline takes the 
fourth prize; R. R. Kilgower, Cobridge, Staf- 
fordshire, is the art workman. Olass C, 
in which pieces of turned or shaved pottery 
ornamented by the runner or other hand 
tool only, are exhibited, with the permis- 
sion to introduce incised work and coloured 
and glazed ware, is not a numerous class. Rupert 
Steel, of Shelton, Hanley, receives the silver 
medal, the second prize (bronze medal and £3) 
being given to Mr. Watson, of Lambeth Pottery, 
for a pair of elegant fluted vases, one of Etruscan 
or Greek shape, with inlaid fret round the upper 
edge of body of vase; the other is a ewer shown 
for fluted handle and body, and also of elegant 
design. I’. Hancock, Burslem, and H. Ford, of 
the same town, receive 3rd prizes. ‘Two sage- 
green and white vases on pedestals, the body 
ornamented with horizontal grooves and dental 
enrichment in the two colours, takes the 5th prize. 
The apprentices’ works include a few creditable 
performances. I’. Watkin, Burslem, takes the 
lst prize (£2) for a flower-pot and vase of nice 
shape ; and Joseph Aldis, Vauxhall, the first 
prize in Class B for a vase of good outline. The 
base of the second prize vase is too small. 
In classes B and C, the judges are satisfied 
with the progress made. 
The stone specimens include a few clever 


examples of design and workmanship, and vari- 
ous substances of a mineral character, such as 
porphyry, granite, jasper, agate, serpentine, 
fluor spar, &c, The first prize (silver medal and 
freedom of the Company), is won by Alfred Job 
Greatorex, Matlock, for a fluor-spar tazza, a 
material harder than Blue John or serpentine, 
and containing iron pyrites, which had to be cut 
out of bowl with special tools. The spar is of © 
rare quality. The second prize is won by Charles — 
Stevens, Penzance, for a handsomely hand-turned 
tazza vase in Lizard serpentine. The design is 
novel and well proportioned, and the base com- 
posed of four dolphins, cut out of one piece. In 
all eight prizes have been awarded in this mate- 
rial. The judges speak in commendation of the 
merit and treatment of a very brittle material, 
and the graceful proportions of the fluor-spar 
vase, and the equality of two serpentine jars, 
and praise the tazza for the turning and the 
sharpness of the mouldings. 

In the glass we may mention, more particularly 
in class C, the first prize, work of Edward J. 
Hillebauer, of Whitefriars-street, consisting of 
a claret-jug, engraved and de signed by the artist, 
a young workman; and the pair of decanters 
which take the second prize, the work of Adolph. | 
Pallme, Farringdon-road. 


SHADOWS.—VI. 


We. will continue to study the system of 
shadows for curved surfaces. We have 
to find the shadow of the spherically headed 
niche, Fig. 21. Draw the horizontal line AX, | 
and then divide the circumference of the head 
into a certain number of equal parts; say eight 
parts, A BCDEF, &c., marking off the corre- 
sponding points on the plan at ad ede, &e. Next 
draw the shadow lines at 45° from each of these — 
points in both plan and elevation. The pro- 
jection of the points ae in the plan, will give us 
in the elevation the points A B CO, the shadows of © 
ABC. These points ABC being below the — 
centre line A X of the niche, will be the true 
shadows of ABC. But in the case of the points 
DEG, &c., the shadows obtained in this manner — 
would not be correct, because instead of being — 
thrown against a vertical plane, they are thrown — 
against the curved surface of the head of the 
niche, this curved surface advancing in pro- 
portion to the amount of the rise of the curve. 
In order to find the true shadows of these 
points, we have to use the following method: — 
the shadow of the point F, if the curve of the 
vault did not advance in rising, would be at K. ~ 
In order to find the true shadow of F we must 
shorten the shadow line in proportion to the — 
distance which the curve of the vault advances. — 
To do this—from the point K we draw the hori- — 
zontal line K 1, and from the point 1 let fall the © 
vertical 11. The distance X 1 is equal to the © 
distance of the advancement of the curve of the - 
vault at the height of the point K. On the plan 
mark off #1 equal to the distance X 1, and with 
the centre e¢ describe the curvé 1 /, cutting the 
line ff at the point /; by projecting this point to 
the ‘elevation we obtain the true shadow point 
of F. ; } 
For the shadow of point E we proceed in the | 
same manner. From the point M draw the — 
horizontal M2, and let fall the vertical 22. 
Mark off on the plan a distance x2 equal to X2, | 
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and describe the curve 2m, cutting the line ee 
atm ; the projection of this point to the elevation 
will give us E—the true shadow of the point E. 
In the same manner we obtain the point D—the 
true shadow of D. The curve drawn through all 
these points ABCD EF'P will be the shadow 
of the niche. The rays of light striking directly 
at the tangent point P, all the points PF E, &c., 
will cast a shadow, the points P X being in the 
light. The tangent point P is the commence- 
ment of the lighted portion, therefore the curve 
containing ‘the shadow will start from point P. 
Of course the greater the number of points taken 
on the circumference of the niche, the greater 
will be the exactitude of the shadow obtained. 
This system of shadows applies to the interior of 
vaults, domes, &c. A little observation will at 
once make clear any deviation from the ordinary 
rules that may be necessary. 

In Fig. 22 we have a block with one of its 
angles cut off at 45°, and crowned by a simple 
projecting cornice. We have to find the shadow 
thrown by the projecting cornice against the 
sides of the block, and more especially the shadow 
thrown by and against the plane at the angle. 
At first it would seem that the shadow should 
follow the straight line PS N, but this would be 
an error. The shadow of the portion R M of the 
cornice is, after what we have seen in preceding 
examples, easily found. The shadow line at 
45° from the point O cuts the side of the block at 
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P; draw the horizontal line PSN. The shadow 
line from point R meets PSN at S, the projec- 
tion of sat S. SN is the shadow of RM. The 
shadow of the remaining portion O R of the cor- 
nice will be thrown partly on the angle plane, 
and partly on the front plane of the block. 

We know that the rays of light are directly 
parallel to the diagonal of a cube—that is, at 
45° to both the horizontal and vertical planes. 
Let us imagine a cube placed in the middle of the 
angle plane, as at x 2 on plan, and X 5 26 in ele- 
vation, the diagonal will be x2 and X2. We 
see, therefore, that the shadow of «X must 
follow the direction of «2 and X 2; the point 2 
will be the extremity of the shadow of X, and 
the horizontal 5 2 3 will represent the shadow of 
OR onthe angle plane. X1 could not be the 
shadow line of X, for the figure in the elevation 
would no longer be a cube, and X 1 would not be 
the diagonal of a cube, and therefore not at 
45° to the horizontal and vertical planes. The 
line joining 3S will be the remaining portion of 
the shadow of OR, 

At Fig. 23 we have a niche and pedestal 
flanked by two columns supporting an entabla- 
ture and pediment. The student would find it 
good practice to work out to a larger scale the 
shadows of the ensemble, carefully following the 
rules and variations given for the preceding 
examples. ARTHUR VYE-PARMINTER. 

Palais des Beaux Arts, Lille. 
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The Tottenham School Board have instructed 
Mr. Charles Bell, architect, to prepare des‘gns for 
the enlargement of the Stamford Hill Schools for 
600 children. 

A new U. P. church was opened at Chapelknowe, 
Gretna Green, on Thursday week. The new build- 
ing is built of stone, accommodates over 200 per- 
sons, and has a lofty open roof. Mr. Geo. Dale 
Oliver, of Carlisle, is the architect. 


The tower of Chesham Church, Bucks, has just 
been enriched by having a new set of Cambridge 
quarter-chimes fitted to the clock, and also a tune- 
playing carillon, fixed at the same time. John 
Smith and Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, 
were the makers. 


On Saturday the chairman of the South Stockton 
local board laid the foundation-stone of new public 
buildings for that town. The site is close to the 
railway station, and on the site of an old Wesleyan 
Chapel. Mr. J. M. Garry, of West Hartlepool, is 
the architect of the building, and Mr. W. C. 
Atkinson, of Stockton, the builder. 


Messrs. Shelley and Co., of 55, Lionel-street, 
Birmingham, have obtained a three years’ contract 
from H.M. War Office for supplying and fixin 
their patent ‘‘ Unique’’ glazing in the Roy 
Arsenal and Dockyard, Woolwich; Royal Gun- 
powder Factory and Buildings at Quinton Hill, 
Waltham Abbey; Royal Small Arms Factory, 
Enfield Lock; and any other Government estab- 
lishment in England. 
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COLOGNE CATHEDRAL—DETAIL OF THE WESTERN 
SPIRES. 


We gaye a general view of this world-famed 
church in the Buirpinc News for Noy. 29th, 
1889, together with a photograph of the finial, 
the last stone of which was laid by the late 
Emperor William of Germany on May 1éth, 
1880. We published with these illustrations a 
somewhat lengthy account of the building, so 
that to-day little remains to be said. The photo- 
graph given herewith represents the highly- 
elaborate detail of these really wonderful spires, 
enriched as they are with a perfect network of 
tracery rising out of a veritable forest of 
pinnacles, gables, and buttress finials. Their 
vast scale is emphasised by the figure of a man 
standing on one of the parapets, thus rendering 
the illustration for all practical purposes equal to 
a drawing to scale. The photograph is from one 
of a series for which the Photographic Society of 
Great Britain awarded their medal to Herr 
Anselm Schmitz, of Cologne. 


SAUCHIEBURN, STIRLINGSHIRE, N.B. 


Tus mansion is in course of erection on a fine 
site about four miles from Stirling, and, when 
completed, will be one of the largest in the 
country. The style adopted is a free treatment 
of Scottish Baronial. The chief external features 
are the keep’ tower, 90ft. high, crowned with a 
machicolated parapet with battlements and open 
bartizans, and a circular tower, 163ft. in diam., 
which has a flat roof, and is surmounted with an 
open balustrade. The walls are lined internally 
with brick, an air-space being left between the 
outer stone wall and the brick lining. This 
arrangement renders the use of lath for-plaster 
unnecessary, and will make the houseimperviousto 
rats or mice. The whole of the servants’ offices, 
which are unusually large, are lined with Bur- 
mantofts glazed brick of different colours; the 
upper portion of the walls being white or ivory 
colour, with deeper toned dadoes and friezes. 
The house contains drawing-room, library, 
boudoir, dining - room, billiard - room, and 
smoking-room, along with a large number of 
bedrooms and dressing-rooms. There is also a 
commodious family suite, including, besides the 
ordinary accommodation, a modelling-room for 
Lady Maitland, a private seoretary’s room, a 
business-room, charter-room, and daboratory for 
Sir, James. The. drawing-room, library, and 
boudoir‘form: an\ imposing suite of! rooms, more 
han-70ft: long. ~The hall is two :stories’ high, 
and there is also a picture gallery ‘50ft. long. 
The whole of the reception-rooms and many of 


the bedrooms have handsome beamed and 
panelled ceilings, and all the former rooms 


will be finished in hard woods. The 
stone used for the building is red sandstone, 
from Corncockle Quarry, Dumfriesshire. The 
accepted tenders amount to about £25,000. The 


contractors are Mr. John Souden, Edinburgh, 
mason-work ; Messrs. J. and A. Main, Falkirk, 
carpenter-work; Mr. John Scott, St. Ninian’s, 
Stirling, plumber-work; Mr. James Annan, 
Edinburgh, plaster-work; Messrs. W. Highet 
and Son, Ayr, slater-work. The clerk of works 
is Mr, James Hogg, and the architects Messrs. 
Sydney Mitchell and Wilson, 13, Young-street, 
Edinburgh. The plans have been carefully con- 
sidered by Sir James Maitland, and the architects 
are carrying out his ideas and wishes. The 
result will be a singularly compact and comfort- 
able house. It may be interesting to note that 
the house occupies the site of the Battlefield of 
Sauchieburn, and that the flagstaff erected on the 
spot where King Robert the Bruce stood during 
the Battle of Bannockburn is only a mile away, 
and in full view of the house. The parkis one of 
the largest in Scotland, and contains much fine old 
timber; while the views from it are magnificent, 
including as they do Stirling Rock and Castle, 
the Abbey Craig, the Ochiel Hills, the Links 0’ 
Forth, and the mountains on the Highland 
Border. 


TONGE HALL, MIDDLETON, LANCASHIRE. 


Tonce Haun, near Middleton, county of Lan- 
caster, according to county records, appears to 
have been built by one Christopher Tonge, 
born 1566, and died at Tonge Hall, 1601. His 
father was Richard, and his eldest son a Richard, 
the second son, Asheton. ‘‘R.T.’’ appears on 
an old iron latch-plate on one of the barns, and 
in yellow stain in one of the leaded quarries of 
the windows, now upside down, and upon two 
lead spout-heads with a date 1703. In 1726 the 
house and the estate seem to have passed into 
other hands, and the date and the name of the 
man who became possessed of it are visible, 
scratched in one of the window panes. The two 
fronts illustrated show all that is left of interest. 
There are no indications now of what extent the 
house may have once been. ‘There is no sign of 
any refined detail anywhere, story-posts and 
beams roughly shaped and chamfered with the 
adze form the finish. The filling-in to oak 
quatrefoil panels is but of plaster and reeds 3in. 
thick at the most. The most striking feature 
about the old house is the excessive repetition of 
the quatrefoil panel, and the prominence given 
to the oak pinning of the cusping to the framing. 
The pins have been left outstanding about an 
inch, and produce a curious effect as their 
shadows lengthen. As is so commonly the case 
with these houses in exposed situations, the south 
and west fronts have perished and been replaced 
in ordinary brickwork. The rest is in a most 
precarious condition, and has just been vacated 
by the tenant, for whom a new commonplace 
house is built. Possession of the old house has 
been acquired by Mr. William Asheton Tonge, 
who hopes, at least, to -be able to save it from 
destruction. -The-house stands well on high 
ground -in the midst of what was fine, rolling 
country, wood, and meadow. Now its fair lands 
are reduced to a few sour fields, farmed against 
heavy odds in the form of streams of black smoke 
drifting all day long from the factory chimneys 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 


BUSINESS PREMISES AT ANTWERP FOR THE ANGLO-= 
BELGIAN .SUPPLY ASSOCIATION (LIMITED). 


Our illustration shows a design preparediby Mr. 
H. Roumieu Gough, F.R.I.B.A., and his:partner, 
Mr. P. M. Roberts, for co-operative: stores.to be 
erected on a commanding central corner site in 
Antwerp. ‘The building will occupy:an area of 
about 7,000ft., and will be carried out in red! 
brickwork with granite basement, plinth, and 
pilasters, and Antwerp grey stone dressingesy 
The floor will be of fireproof construction.') The’ 
directors of the association, of which Lord Water= 
park is chairman, believe that there is:a good: 
opening for the investment of English capitalin 
this busy seaport and flourishing city, :where.at 
present nothing of the kind on any: séalerof 
importance has been attempted, :although itis’ 
well known that many of the ships» leaving the 
port of Antwerp are provisioned from London, 
and several of the inhabitants, ‘both English*and: 


Belgian, ‘are‘in the shabit /of sending orders:to 


co-operative stores in | London.»:The ‘company 
contemplate opening branch establishments in 


‘shorter, and would, therefore, considerably decrease 
‘the cost of! construction. ae 


other parts of Belgium. The design illustrated 
was lately submitted to the King of the Belgians 
by Mr. Gough, and it met with his Majesty’s 

cordial approval. : 


SOME FRENCH SKETCHES. 
(For description, see p. 603.) 


ASHLEY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 


Turs block of commercial buildings occupies 2 
commanding site near New Oxtord-street, and 
can be seen from a considerable distance in almost. 
every direction. It stands next the French 
Protestant Church, and near Bloomsbury Chapel 
at the end of Shaftesbury Avenue. There are 
four floors devoted to residential flats, and 
the lower part is occupied by shops. The walls 
are of red brick, and the dressings are of stone, 
with granite pilasters below. The roofs are 
covered with slates. Mr. Charles Bell, 
F.R.1.B.A., acted as architect for Mr. Henry 
Bailey, who is the occupier of the site. Messrs. 
Atkins and Atkins are the agents. 2 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Royat Femate Scuoont or Art.—The annual 
exhibition of drawings by students in this school 
of art has been held this week at 43, Queen- 
square. The National Gilchrist Scholarship of 
£50 for two years has been awarded to Miss 
R. C. Whiteside, of Sheffield. The competition 
for this scholarship consisted of eight sets of 
works sent from country schools only, and the 
award was made by Mr. EH. J. Poynter, R.A. 
For the second year in the Gilchrist Scholarship 
competition the successful artist is Miss F. M. 
Hodges. In the life room Edith M. Ball has 
gained a national bronze medal and a national 
Queen’s prize; and Queen’s prizes have also 
been awarded to Edith Harwood, Sarah C. R. 
Horton, and Alice M. Langford. The national 
silver and bronze medals have been gained by 
Miss F. E. Giles and Miss H. EK. Dunnell respect- 
ively for chalk drawings from the antique. 
Other national Queen’s prizes have been allotted 
as follows :—Constance A. Coxeter, Helena M. 
Evans, Lucy Gee, Alice L. Lester, and Emily 
Weaver. The following is a list of students for 
whose work the various scholarships have been 
awarded :—Ida M. Kirkpatrick, Queen’s Scholar- 
ship, value £60; Alice M. Langford, Cloth- 
workers’, value £30; Hariot E. Dunnell, Atkin- 
son Scholarship, £25; Maud Keary, Brightwen 
Scholarship, £10; and Constance A. Coxeter, 
Katherine EK. Cornish, and Edith M. Latzarus, 
each a subscribers’ scholarship, 
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COMPETITION. 


CamBERWELL Prsric Batras.—We are in- 
formed that (acting under the advice of their 
professional referee, Mr. Charles Barry, F.8.A.) 
the design of Messrs. Spalding and Cross, for 
public baths on the Camberwell-green site, has 
been selected by the Camberwell Baths Commis- 
sioners. ‘The estimated cost of this building 1% 
about £24,000. + ae 


: ie 


CHIPS. ; 


At a general assembly of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, the following gentlemen were 
elected members of the Society :—John Fulwood, 
W. H. Llewellyn, J. A. Lomax, members; and 
E. Burne-Jones, A.R.A., and John Burr, honorary 
members. fcsit 


The result of the soundings for the proposed 
Channel Bridge, which were taken by Messrs. 
Renaud and George Hersent in July and August, 
have been published in Paris. The route is foun 
to ‘be a little shorter than was expected and it 


‘is.said to .present every guarantee as regards 


solidity and stability. The depths are not quite so 
great as they were supposed to be, M. Renaud’s 
examination has further shown that by going @ 


‘little further north a perfectly straight route can be 


Obtained with a better foundation and less depth of 
water: This route would be four kilometres 


df > OHS 


fie’ Government Institution hitherto known as 
thé Normal School of Science and Royal School of 


“Mines will'in future be called the Royal College of 


Science, London. OVTS BB 


‘~ Damage to the amount of £80,000-was done at 


Paris on Sunday by the destruction of the premised 


‘of the Wood’ Paving Company on: the Quai 


Grenelle. 
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Oct. 31, 1890. 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


VERY well-meaning individual considers the 
subject of the housing of the working classes 

in much the same light as do the members of the 
London County Council, who, on Tuesday’s 
meeting, spoke in favour of the adoption of the 
report of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Committee; but itis not everyone who will think 
that the proposals made in this report are above 
criticism. Far be it from me to throw cold water 
upon the scheme. After much trouble and dis- 
cussion in past meetings of the Council, after 
much essay-writing and much public speaking, 
and after Parliamentary labours, the councillors 
have at last been able to turn their attention to 
the practical aspect of the question. ‘The com- 
mittee appointed for the special purpose have 
come forward with tangible projects, and a 
definite plan in view. Ill-conceived, therefore, 
would be any mere carpings. These I have no 
wish to.make; though, at the same time, and 
while viewing with satisfaction the business- 
like manner in which the Council have 
commenced the discussions of the proposals 
of their Committee, it is evident, from the 
remarks of criticising members, that these 
proposals do not give anything like complete 
satisfaction. The cause of this, however, seems 
to be rather that the committee have not 
sufficiently disclosed their intentions to the council 
in general. Broad outlines have been given, 
instead of a complete and finished picture ; con- 
séquently, councillors have filled up the voids 
from their imaginings, and expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the result. Such, at least, appears to 
me to be the most natural explanation of much of 
the adverse criticism evidenced at Tuesday’s 
meeting. 


‘That there should be some criticism of a 
scheme that will be a mere introduction to future 
operations on an even more extensive scale, is by no 
means an unwholesome sign. The first operations 
of the Council in the poor-housing problem—its 
first essay to more humanely shelter the working 
classes—will naturally form a precedent for sub- 
sequent undertakings in the same direction. It 
is of importance, then, that no ill-advised 
principle be adopted at the outset. If there is any 
danger of this in the present case, it is referable 
to an indication on the part of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Committee to think lightly 
of the neglect and apathy shown in matters of 
this kind by local authorities, and to at once 
assume the role of the ‘‘ willing horse.’’ This is 
all very well in its way, and the motives prompt- 
ing to such a spirit may be most honourable and 
commendable where privateaffairs are concerned. 
In public matters, however, it must be remem- 
bered that not to enforce observance of by-laws 
and regulations that will assist in effecting de- 
sired reforms, and to at once fall back on 
one’s own resources, is to handle lightly the 
funds. provided by the ratepayer. So far as I 
can make out from the report of the Council’s 
meeting, and the remarks of speakers, a charge 
of this nature could be made if the policy pro- 
posed be pursued without some modification. If 
such be the case, one can hardly imagine the 
London ratepayer looking upon the doings of 
the Council with a favourable eye. 


Whatever may be the first concrete accom- 
plishment of the Council, whatever its nature 
and scope, and wheresoever it be located, it 
seems, to my way of thinking, of the utmost 
importance that no stone be left unturned, as 
a prelude to this, to compel local authorities 
and others, under old, new, or consolidated Acts, 
to. carry out, to the very letter, every improve- 
ment for the benefit and welfare of the poor that 
may be their duty. Unless a step of this nature 
be taken by the Council the public will declaim 
against them, and not without reason, nor neces- 
sarily because folk are blind to the need of re- 
forms. To neglect this compulsion of negligent 
authorities and others, will be not only to ill 
economise public funds, but to encourage further 
gnoring of by-laws and regulations. First, 
then, let the Committee for the Housing of the 
Working Classes assure the Council and the public 
that a-rigorous enforcement of the law will be 
commenced and carried through to the bitter end; 
afterwards the schemes for the reconstruction of 

tricts and the erection of new and exteusive 
blosks may be brought forward. They will then 

favourably received by most persons, and the 
ouncil will only have been acting in conformity 
with a commion principle that teaches us to bring 
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all possible forces and influences to bear on the 
accomplishment of any desired end. 


No objections have been raised to the main prin- 
ciples guiding the proposals of the Committee, so 
far, at least, as regards those evidencing a desire 
to provide better accommodation. The objec- 
tions refer to the scant information vouchsafed 
to members as to the £300,000 scheme for 
Bethnal Green, and to the possible neglect of 
powers to compel the action of local authorities, 
both of which are mentioned above. Remove, in 
a complete and thorough manner, these obstacles 
to faith on the part alike of councillors and public, 
and the good work will proceed. Even taking 
the Bethnal Green project, we can judge from 
the descriptions of the present miserable condi- 
tion of the particular district concerned, how 
great would be the improvement—moral, social, 
and physical—were some reconstruction such as 
that proposed by the Committee carried through. 
If this, or some other like scheme, be successful, 
others will be taken up readily. If a failure, an 
obstacle to the solution of this pressing social 
question will be thrown in the way. Humanity 
would suffer for the blunder. How great, then, 
the need for caution, and how sincere should be 
the present desire to make the first essay in the 
right path. 


On the 3rd (Monday) is Mr. Waterhouse’s 
presidential address at the Institute. The event 
will be anticipated with much pleasure by that 
portion of the architectural world privileged to 
attend. Many are speculating as to the subject- 
matter of the address. A friend says he will 
not be surprised if it be touching the improve- 
ment of the metropolis. All I can say is, that it 
is sure to be as usual — genial, apropos, and 
prospective. 


On the llth day of November, in this year of 
biennial presidents, Mr. Robert Walker, of Cork, 
will address the members of the Society of 
Architects. I am no more inspired as to the 
nature of the discourse to be delivered in the 
St. James’s Hall than I am as to that at 
‘No. 9’: but this I do know — that Mr. 
Walker ‘‘holds’? an audience as well as any 
president of any architectural society, past or 
present, and that if anything is likely to be 
neglected in the address it will not be the subject 
of the higher education of architects. I look 
forward with great pleasure to the 11th, and 
anticipate allusions to education, examination, 
and registration, lightened by all that is pleasant 
and topical, and viewed with warm -hearted Irish 
humour. 


Mr. Leonard Stokes has discharged his duty to 
the Association, and very charmingly and ably, 
too, as I only expected. The A.A. may be now 
considered to be in full swing again, and after 
the 11th, the new session of Institute, Associa~ 
tion, and Society, will mark the close of one more 
architectural big-gooseberry season. Is the A.A. 
going to emerge at the close of this session in its 
new garb? Mr. Stokes and his colleagues are 
certainly making headway, and I see much that 
indicates the truth of what I said last session, 
that the objections raised to the reformation 
scheme were born, not of principle, but of a dis- 
like to see a drastic measure rushed through at 
quite the fag-end of aterm. For my own part, 
I seem already to see the accomplishment, for 
weal or woe, of the feat of reconstitution. I 
doubt whether the lines ultimately adopted will 
bear much resemblance to those already laid 
down; but what will it matter that the letters 
are unlike so long as the spirit of the reform 
remains constant? In itself this latter is excel- 
lent} and as such I again wish it may pervade all 
well-intentioned members of the Association. 
Referring to a portion of the presidential ad- 
dress, it seems a pity that such things should 
be; but the fact remains that Mr. Stokes will win 
—I won’t say hearts, but converts —should any 
remain unconverted—by an appeal to, or rather 
a considerate regard for, members’ pockets. If 
the scheme can be carried out by merely raising 
the subscription of members that are to be, by all 
means let ours remain at ten-and-six; but if the 
reform is to be made at all, and if, to its com- 
plete realisation, an all-round raising of subscrip- 
tions is necessary, would it not be a pity to spoil 
the ship for a ha’porth of tar, so to speak? There 
may be considerable opposition, as in days past, 
to the proposal to double the amount of subscrip- 
tion, and I have no personal wish to pay a guinea 
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where one half the sum will suffice ; but this I do 
say—that, half-measures being futile, the educa- 
tion committee, if going 


forward, must do so 


boldly, and, in some senses, relentlessly : they 
must have a jolly good try for the guinea. 
The New Grand Junction Railway, of 


which we have heard from time to time, 
now seems likely to became an accomplished 
fact. In the Times of the 29th, those 
interested in this project will find a full and 
complete account of the proposed new trunk line 
to the North, which, with the assistance of a 
railway map of England, should give a very 
clear idea of the scheme. Where’s it going to 
end? is naturally one’s first curious inquiry, and, 
according to the writer of the article, the ter- 
minus of the N. G. T. Ry. will be somewhere 
close to Lord’s cricket ground. Within the next 
two or three weeks Parliamentary notices will be 
lodged for nearly 100 miles of new trunk line 
and for the new London terminus. When com- 
plete, one of the oldest of railway companies, 
erstwhile known as the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway, will be able to drop 
its old title in favour of the new and more im- 
proving designation, while travellers to the North 
will have yet another route over and above those 
already offered. GorH. 
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CHIPS. 


A large clock has just been erected in the parish 
church of Ilsington, South Devon. It is fitted with 
all the latest improvements. It shows time on 
three dials, each 6ft. across. Messrs. John Smith 
and Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, have 
carried out the work. 


Mr. Charles Bell, F.R.I.B.A., was the architect 
for the wings to the Printers’ Almshouses in 1870, 
and also for the completion of them this year, a 
rather rare thing for the same architect to be 
retained after an interval of 20 years. The builder 
is Mr. Mills, of Blackfriars. Mr. Chas. Bell is now 
restoring the old school at Steeple Bempstead, 
Essex, erected in 1590, every feature being retained, 
and allthe materials, which are sound. The bricks 
are 2in., purpose-made. The contractor is Mr. 
Humphreys, of the same place. 


The important improvements to Weymouth 
Harbour have now been completed. An amount of 
about £40,000 has been expended, under the direc- 
tions of Mr. W. Barlow-Morgan, A.M.I.C.E., and 
the result is said to be most satisfactory as regards 
the G.W.R. Channel service. The contract was 
taken by Mr. H. I. Sanders, of Southampton, some 
years since. The work throughout has been attended 
with very great difficulty, in consequence of the 
shingly nature of the soil. 


Mr. George Siddall, senior draughtsman in the 
railway works at Crewe, met his death one day last 
week by being knocked down and run over as he 
was crossing the line. Mr. Siddall was well known 
in Rotherham, where he served his articles with 
the late Mr. Blackmore, architect, at the same time 
as did Mr. R. J. Mitchell- Withers. 


On Saturday Sir John Stirling-Maxwell of Pollok 
formally opened the Maxwell Park and laid the 
memorial stone of the new Burgh Buildings in 
Pollokshields. The park, which is the gift of Sir 
John Stirling-Maxwell, and is situated in Glencairn 
Drive, extends to twenty acres, and has been laid 
out by the commissioners. 


The memorial window presented by Mr. R. B. M. 
Lingard-Monk, of Fulshaw Hall, Wilmslow, to the 
series of stained-glass windows which have been 
promised for the clerestory in the navé of Manchester 
Cathedral, was completed on Saturday. Thisis the 
third stained-glass window in the north clerestory, 
and contains five panels, representing Aaron as 
High Priest offering sacrifice; the remaining three 
windows, which are now plain, have been promised, 
and will be proceeded with in due course. 


The Master Cutler laid on Friday the corner 
stone for the new rooms which are being built in 
connection with Petre-street Primitive Methodist 
Sunday Schools, Sheffield. The cost of the extension 
will be £450. Mr. C. J. Innocent is the architect, 
and the work is being carried out by Messrs. 
Longden and Sons, all of Sheffield. 


A Jubilee memorial to Daguerre, the inventor of 
photography, has been placed on the wall of the 
National Museum at Washington. The design, by 
J. Scott Hartley, of New York, consists of a granite 
base and globe, together standing 16ft. high, with a 
female figure in bronze of heroic size, represented 
as placing a wreath on a medallion bust of 
Daguerre. 


A new organ (built by Messrs. Abbott and 
Smith, of Leeds) has been presented to the parish 
church, Epworth. _ New choir stalls have also been 
placed in the chancel. 
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“BUILDING NEWS’’ DESIGNING CLUB. 
AWARD OF PRIZES 1889-90. 


TR\HE following are the results of the Burtp1ne 

News Designing Club Competitions for the 
past session based upon the synopsis of the several 
contests given below :— 


[st prize of £10 10s., ‘‘ Wallaby’? (Mr. R. S. 
Dods, 11, Grange-terrace, Edinburgh). 

2nd prize of £5 5s., ‘‘ Fiddler’’ (Mr. Lancelot 
Hedden, 19, Avonmore-road, West Kensing- 
ton, W.) 

3rd prize of £3 3s., ‘‘ North Star’’ (Mr. T. H. 
Dean, 4, Grosvenor-square, Brooklands, near 
Manchester). 

Hon. mention, ‘‘ Red Rover’’ (Mr. T. A. Cook 
Parkbery, ‘Talbot-road, Axton, Birkenhead, 
Liverpool). 

The following members are commended for 
their work :—‘‘Skull and Cross Bones’’ (Mr. 
C. E. Hutchinson, Sunderland), and ‘‘Tyne”’ 
(Mr. H. C. Creighton, Newcastle-on-Tyne). 


ANALYSIS OF SUBJECTS. 


A.—A Doctor’s House.—l, ‘‘Red Rover’’; 2, 
“‘Myth’’ ; 3, ‘‘ North Star.’’ 
B.—A Study Chimneypiece.—1, ‘‘ Wallaby’’; 
2, ** Coaly Tyne.”’ 
C.—A Cemetery Chapel.—1l, ‘‘Fiddler’’; 2, 
‘Red Rover’’ ; 3, ‘‘ Tyne.” 
D.—A Stable.—1, ‘‘ Fiddler’’ ; 2, ‘Skull and 
Crossbones’’; 3, ‘‘ North Star.’’ 
E,.—A Cabmen’s Shelter.—1, ‘‘ North Star”? ; 
2, ‘* Wallaby ’’; 3, ‘‘ Tyne.” 
F.—Row of Cottages.—1, ‘‘Fiddler’’; 2, 
‘* Skull and Crossbones’’; 3, ‘‘ North Star.’’ 
G.—A Village Bank.—l, ‘Wallaby’; 2, 
- North Star’’ ; 3, ‘‘ Fiddler.’’ 
H.—A Village Parish Hall.—1, ‘‘ Wallaby”’; 
2, ‘‘Red Rover’’ ; 3, ‘‘ Fiddler.” 


There is thus an exceedingly close contest 
between ‘‘ Wallaby’’ and ‘‘ Fiddler.” 


The following are the rules and conditions of 
competition for 1890-91, commencing from the 
present time :— 


1. Drawings to be sent in 28 days after the 
publication of the list of subjects. 

2. Usually two subjects will be given every 
month, from which a competitor may choose. 

3. The drawings to be executed in firm black 
lines on white drawing-paper, in sheets of the 
absolute size of 22in. by 14in., with no washes 
or tinting in colour whatever. Outline to be the 
first consideration ; but drawings may be slightly 
shaded with shadows executed wholly in line. 
Sectional parts to be shown in ruled ‘‘ hatching ” 
or blockedin. The scale to be used will be given 
with each subject. 

4. Drawings to be forwarded unmounted, by 
post, care being taken to roll the short way of 
the drawing, as packages over 18in. long are not 
transmissible through the post. 

5. On entering the class (which may be done 
at any time), each competitor is required to 
furnish his name and address, which must be 
written legibly on the back of each drawing, as 
a guarantee of good faith, the nom de plume the 
author intends to adopt being boldly marked on 
the front of each separate drawing. 

6. Prizes of £10 10s., £5 5s., and £3 3s. will 
be awarded to the best series of designs, such 
series not to consist of less than six subjects. 
Our decision to be final. 

7. Before awarding the prizes any contributor 


will be expected to furnish proof, if necessary, as | 


to his age, and the time during which he has 
been engaged in professional pursuits, though no 
candidate need be strictly an architectural student. 

8. We reserve the right of arranging the 
drawings for publication in any manner we deem 
necessary. 

9. A critical notice of the designs sent in of 
each series will be given in an early issue follow- 
ing the receipt of the drawings. 


FIRST LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


A.—A Small School of Art for a Village, 
comprising at least four class-rooms or studios, 
one to be suited for life studies, and to have a small 
dressing-room for model attached. A master’s 
room to be provided, and a small office. Studios 
loft. high. Site in a village street on frontage 
line to measure 75ft. in width and 30ft. deep ; no 
entrance from rear. Front of site faces north. 
Style left to competitor. Scale, 8ft. to the inch. 
Sufficient elevations 
design, with small perspective sketch. 


and plans to illustrate | one of those who founded the Institution. 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH SURVEYORS. 
[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 
\ E commence to-day a brief series of portraits 
which constitutes a slight departure from 
those already given. It will embrace some of 
the leading building surveyors who have been 
engaged on some of the chief works of the 
day. This series, naturally among architectural 
surveyors, commences with Mr. Thomas Miller 
Rickman, F.S.A., son of Thomas Rickman, 
F.S.A., author of ‘‘ An Attempt to Discriminate 
the Styles of English Architecture.’’ He was 
educated at King Edward’s School and the Pro- 
prietary School, Birmingham, and articled to 
R. C. Hussey, F.S.A.,in 1843 at Birmingham. He 
came with him to London in 1849, and remained 
some years as his managing clerk, devoting much 
of his time to the study of English architecture. 
In 1854 he became Associate of the R.I.B.A., and 
was then President of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation. From about 1854 to 1860 Mr. Rickman 
contributed to the Burrpinc News. In 1856-7 
he entered into practice at Stoke-upon-Trent in 
partnership with Mr. C. Lynam, and in 1858 com- 
menced practice in London as an architect and 
surveyor ; this practice soon drifted into that of 
a measuring surveyor. In 1860 he passed the 
Institute examination for the office of district 
surveyor, and, in 1865 was elected Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquarians. From 1870 to 1875 he 
was a representative of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation on the Architectural Alliance, to which he 
was latterly the acting secretary. In 1871 Mr. 
Rickman became Associate of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, and in 1873 was 
elected as ‘‘ Conseiller Honoraire de la Société 
des Architectes du Departement du Nord.’’ 
In 1873 he became Fellow of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, in whose examinations he has assisted 
since their establishment in 1882, and he has 
sat on the Council since 1885. In 1886 Mr. 
Rickman was elected member of the Practice 
Standing Committee of the R.I.B.A., of which 
he has continued one of the hon. secs. He has 
also sat during the last session as member of the 
Council of the Institute, being one of the first 
Associates returned on that body. The portrait 
of Mr. Rickman is from the studio of Mr. Bassano, 
of Bond-street, W. 

Mr. Elias Pitts Squarey, the President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, was born at Salisbury in 
the year 1823. He became the pupil of Mr. 
James Rawlence, F.S.1., then of Heale Farm, 
near Salisbury (now of Bulbridge, Wilton), his 
present partner, under whom he studied agri- 
culture and surveying. At the age of eighteen 
he commenced farming on his own account, on 
some 500 to 600 acres, at Teffont, in Wiltshire, 
and after a few years he entered, in 1848, upon 
the occupation and management of a farm of 
1,200 acres at Odstock, under the Earl of Radnor. 
His opinion and adyice upon affairs of estate 
management soon began to be largely taken, and 
the occasions upon which the assistance of both 
himself and Mr. Rawlence were sought, in con- 
nection with valuations and other matters belong- 
ing to the profession of the land-agent and 
surveyor, became frequent, when Mr. Rawlence 
took his former pupil into partnership ; and, asa 
result, the firm of Rawlence and Squarey was 
established at Salisbury in 1852. Their business 
grew rapidly, and in 1860 they opened their offices 
in Westminster. The principal business of the 
firm continues to be carried forward at the 
offices in Salisbury. But an opportunity for 


‘special usefulness for the London office soon 


arose in the creation, under special statutory 
powers, of the Land Loan and Enfranchisement 
Company. The purposes and position of the 
company are too well known to require any 
description in this place, and Mr. Squarey was 
one of the original directors. Amongst the 
positions which Mr. Squarey fills, it may also be 
mentioned that he has for many years been a 
director of the Wilts and Dorset Banking Com- 
pany, and that he is one of Lord Wantage’s active 
supporters on the Board of the Small Farm and 
Labourers’ Land Company. He has frequently 
been called upon to give evidence before Royal 
Commissions and Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament. He has been appointed upon the 
Examining Boards of the Agricultural Colleges 
of Cirencester and Downton, and he is a member 
of the Surveyors’ Club. When the movement 
began amongst surveyors for the establishment 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, Mr. Squarey was 
He 


was elected vice-president in 1880. He suc- 
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ceeded Mr. Beadel in the presidential chair. Mr, 
Squarey’s contributions to the literature of hig 

profession, and to agricultural literature in 
general, have not been inconsiderable. In addi. 
tion to many contributions to the Transactions of — 
the Surveyors’ Institution, his pen has been in 

frequent requisition for the pages of the R.A.S.E, 

Journal and the Jowrnal of the Bath and West of 

England Society. For the issue of the Royal 

Society’s Journal, which was made in connection 

with the Paris Exhibition of 1878, Mr. Squarey 

was one of those invited to contribute articles, 

Mr. Squarey lives at ‘‘ The Moot,’ at Downton, 

near Salisbury. The place is one of the most 

interesting in the country. At ‘‘The Moot” 

are to be seen, almost intact, the remains of an 

ancient amphitheatre, over which learned 

societies have debated until out of their discus- 

sion has grown the general opinion that it was a 

meeting-place of the old Saxon Witenagemote, 

of which our present Parliament is the lineal 
descendant, and learned societies have agreed 

upon the ancient uses of the place. Mr, 
Squarey’s portrait is produced from a photograph 

by Mr. J. Owen, of Salisbury. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Hunt, of the firm of Hunt 
and Steward, of Parliament-street, is a son of 
the late Sir Henry Arthur Hunt, C.B., the 
eminent surveyor, whose death we recorded in 
our pages last year. Mr. Hunt was born in the 
year 1836, and educated at Westminster School, 
which he left at an early age to enter the work- 
shops of the late Mr. Thos. Cubitt, the cele- 
brated builder, in order to learn the practical 
part of his intended profession. He afterwards 
was with Mr. Philip Hardwick, the architect, 
and subsequently in his father’s office. Since 
1859 he has been in practice with his partner, 
Mr. Herbert Steward. Mr. Hunt is surveyorto 
the Earl Cadogan, an appointment he has held 
for many years. He is also surveyor to the 
trustees of the Paddington estate, the Corporation 
of the Sons of the Clergy, the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster, and the Royal Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851. Mr. Hunt is chair- 
man of the Westminster Improvement Com- 
mission, a position to which he was appointed 
by the First Commissioner of Works. Mr, Hunt 
takes an active interest in education. He is 
deputy chairman of the United Westminster 
Schools, having been a trustee since their insti- 
tution under the Endowed Schools Act, and has 
been on the house committee of the Masonic 
Institution for Girls for some years. Mr. Hunt 
is a trustee and one of the founders with Mr. 
Herbert Praed, the Hon. Philip Stanhope, M.P,, 
and Mr. Hodgson- Pratt, of the Grosvenor Club for 
Workmen, in Pimlico, one of the most successful 
institutions of the kind in London, numbering 
700 or 800 members. He is an original member 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, and an associate 
member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Mr. Herbert Thomas Steward was born in the 
year 1838, and was also educated at Westminster 
School. He was a pupil of the late Sir Henry 
Arthur Hunt for some seven years. Mr. Steward 
is an original member of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, and is Surveyor to the Governing Body of 
Charterhouse School. The firm has carried on a 
large and various practice as surveyors during the 
last 30 years, and have been architects for many 
buildings in London and the country. They 
have been concerned in the estimates for many 
large building contracts—notably the Royal 
Courts of Justice, the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington; the Home and Oolonial 
Offices, Whitehall; the General Post Office 
West, St. Martin’s-le-Grand; the northern ex- 
tension of the Post Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
the Houses of Parliament for the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Exhibition building of the year 1862, 
the Whitehall and St. Stephen’s clubs, the 
National Safe Deposit Co. buildings, Queen Vic- 
toria-street ; the National Provincial and Messrs. 
Childs’ banks, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge buildings in Northumber- 
land-avenue, and many other public and private 
buildings. They were extensively employed by 
various contractors in many of the fortifications 
that were erected nnder the Fortifications Acts in 
the Thames and the Medway, the Isle of Wight, 
Portsmouth, and Plymouth. Many large con- — 
tracts in various parts of England for docks, 
railways, water, and gas works, and other 
engineering matters, have passed through their 
hands; and they have been extensively engaged 
for the South-Western and other railway com- 
panies. Mr. Hunt’s portrait was taken by 
Messrs. Lock and Whitfield, of Regent-street; 
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and Mr. Steward’s photograph is by Messrs. 
Elliott and Fry, of Baker-street, W. 

Mr. Frederick Grainger Widnell, of the firm 
of Widnell and Trollope, was born in London in 
1829. He was articled in 1844 to Mr. W. J. 
Gardiner, who was then in the office of Mr. 
Philip Hardwick, the architect, where Mr. Wid- 
nell served a portion of his pupilage. In 1851 
Mr. Widnell was employed in measuring at the 
New Palace of Westminster, under Sir Charles 
Barry, on the termination of Messrs. Grissell 
and Peto’s contract, and a year later, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Trollope, established the well- 
known firm in which he is partner, their first 
business being the measurement of the further 
works at the New Palace of Westminster, under- 
taken by Mr. John Jay. During the Crimean 
War the firm was largely employed on the esti- 
mates and measurements of the important build- 
ings erected at Woolwich Arsenal. J'rom 1854 
to 1880 Mr. Widnell’s firm had in their hands 
the measurements for the several builders of the 
works in London under the Commissioners of 
Works and Public Buildings. From 1858 to 
1866 the firm was extensively engaged upon the 
works carried out under Lord Palmerston’s Forti- 
fication Loan at Dover, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and Milford Haven. In 1867 Mr. Widnell’s 
partner (Mr. Trollope) became surveyor to 
Haileybury College. In 1873 Mr. Widnell was 
appointed surveyor to the Admiralty, and in this 
capacity has measured the various works (build- 
ings, docks, and caissons) at Keyham, Devon- 
port, Chatham, and Portsmouth, the ‘‘ exten- 
sion works’’ at the latter dockyard costing over 
1} million of money. The firm have also got out 
the quantities for several of the most important 
lunatic asylums in the kingdom, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. Hunt and Steward, prepared 
the quantities for the Royal Courts of Justice, 
undoubtedly the largest building in this country 
ever made the subject of onecontract. Mr. Wid- 
nell, as representing the builders, measured 
the fitting up of St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 
occasion of the Thanksgiving Service in 1872, 
and of Westminster Abbey for the Jubilee 
celebration in 1887. Few surveyors in this 
branch of practice have had a larger or more 
varied experience than Mr. Widnell, and no one 
is more justly honoured and esteemed by his 
professional brethren. Mr. Widnell is a Fellow 
of the Surveyors’ Institute, and has on more than 
one occasion been specially associated with the 
Council of that body in deliberating on important 
matters of practice. 
produced by Mr, S. A. Walker, of Regent- 
street, W. 

Mr. James Gandy, F.S.I., has had an extensive 
practice as an architectural surveyor, having, 
under the late George Edmund Street, R.A., been 
engaged in most parts of the United Kingdom on 
his numerous works, including the Royal Courts 
of Justice since the superstructure of that build- 
ing was commenced. More recently he has been 
employed under Mr. Thos. E. Collcutt, the 
architect for the Imperial Institute of the United 
Kingdom, the Colonies, and India; also on 
several others of that gentleman’s important 
works. Mr. Gandy has also, at various times, 
represented Mr. J. J. Stevenson, and other 
eminent architects, and has of late been engaged 
as umpire and otherwise on various arbitration 
matters connected with the building trade. Mr. 
T. Fall, of Baker-street, photographed Mr. 
Gandy for our series. 


“KING JOHN’S PALACE.”’ 


VERY large number of members of the 
Hampshire Field Club visited, on Thurs- 

day, October 23, the Norman house at the 
bottom of Blue Anchor-lane, Southampton, 
which has just been restored for Mr. W. F. G. 
Spranger, under the direction of Mr. T. K. 
Dymond. The Hampshire Independent, in re- 
porting the proceedings, says that special interest 
attaches to this almost unique example of Norman 
Domestic architecture, which has of late been 
occupied as a coal-yard and stable. Under the 
supervision of Mr. Dymond, aided by Mr. E. 
Cooper Poole, architect, windows which had long 
been blocked up with stone were made once more 
to let in light, damaged portions were repaired, 
whilst inside the whitewash was cleaned off the 
beams of the roof and walls. The round-headed 
Norman doorway in Blue Anchor-lane has also 
been opened. There are three 2-light windows, 
with central shaft, from the carved capital of 


The portrait given was |. 
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which spring the small semicircular arches. 
Inside, the windows open into very deep arched 
recesses, the rear arches of which possess a fine 
Norman moulding, fortunately preserved in the 
two windows facing the quay. A similar two- 
light window facing the lane probably lighted 
a short corridor which communicated between 
the great hall (now open to the sky) and the 
withdrawing room; the inner arch of this 
window is not moulded like the others. In re- 
moving the stones with which the windows were 
blocked up some of the ancient supports of the 
casements were found, and these have been 
utilised in the windows now put in, which are 
glazed in diamond pattern. The basement under 
the great hall was lighted by a beautiful little 
window, which was built up, but has now been 
opened. The roof of this interesting building, 
which is of chestnut, was pronounced by Mr. 
Dymond and other antiquaries to be the original 
roof, but some of the party were of opinion that 
itis of a later age. The walls are now covered 
with canvas, on which are suspended some copies 
of the famous Bayeux tapestry. There is not, 
as Mr. T. W. Shore said, another place in Eng- 
land where one can see so good a specimen of 
Norman Domestic building. It dates from the 
time of Henry I., and, though the tradition that 
it was King John’s Palace is of modern origin, 
Mr. Shore thought it was borne out by history, 
and he quoted some documents in support of this. 
Thus in 1207 King John ordered the royal hall 
in Southampton to be repaired by the bailiffs of 
the town. And from the Itinerary of King John 
we learn that he visited Southampton on many 
different occasions. From the ‘‘Close Rolls of 
Henry III.,” it appeared that Henry in 1222 
addressed the bailiffs of Southampton, and 
ordered them ‘‘ to repair our quay at Southamp- 
ton, and to take care that our quay in front 
of owr house suffers no harm.’’ In 1224 the same 
bailiffs were ordered to repair the doors in other 
parts of the palace. It seemed to have remained 
a palace tillin 1338 the French burnt and looted 
Southampton. After that date it was converted 
into a defensive place by the piers and arches 
outside, some of which come across the double 
Norman windows mentioned above. 
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THE SANITARY CONDITION OF LONDON 
BOARD SCHOOLS. 


HE Works Committee of the London School 
Board presented a report to that body yester- 

day (Thursday) dealing with the sanitary con- 
dition of various schools in different districts, 
and the reports of the Finance Committee show 
that the necessary cost of placing these buildings 
in a sanitary condition will entail expenditure 
for which no estimate has been made during the 
current year. The-first school dealt with is the 
Byron and Bright-street School, Bromley-by- 
Bow. ‘This school was not built by the Board 
but is a ‘‘permanent transferred’’ school, the 
Board, therefore, not being responsible for the 
drainage, which, the architect (Mr. T. J. Bailey) 
reports, has frequently been troublesome. To 
divert the drains from running under the class- 
rooms, and to place the sanitation of the school 
in a satisfactory condition, would cost from £800 
to £1,000. 
Peckham, is about ten years old. There were 
reports in the early part of the year that cases of 
diphtheria had occurred among the infants and 
girls. The report of the architect was to the 
effect that there was no ventilation to the drains, 
closets, or waste-pipes, and, so far as he could 
ascertain, the drains were not disconnected with 
the sewer ; consequently the whole were charged 
with sewer gas. To remedy the evils he con- 
sidered were existing would cost from £300 to 
£500. The Board did not adopt the report at 
the time, and the managers then pressed that 
the work should be carried out. Then the 
Board’s medical officer was requested to examine 
and report on the school. Dr. W. R. Smith 
pointed out that the present sanitary arrange- 
ments are liable to injure the health of those 
attending the school, and he made recommenda- 
tions that steps should be taken without delay to 
remedy the defects, and also to remove the 
teachers’ offices to outside the school buildings. 
The committee, in recommending that the works 
shall be carried out, state that they could be 
planned with a view to additions which it is 
proposed to make to the school. The next report 
relates to Monteith-road School, Old Ford, the 
main drain of which, the assistant architect 


The large school in Bellenden-road,. 
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reported, it would be advisable to relay. The 
cost of this work would be £200. The Queen’s 
Head-street School, Essex-road, Islington, was 
reported by the assistant architect to require the 
drainage for the girls’ and infants’ departments 
to be relaid, and the committee have recom- 
mended the work to be done. In respect to some 
of the defects in the schools of the Board, pro- 
ceedings have been commenced against some of 
the builders. One builder has engaged, on con- 
dition that the action shall be stayed, to make 
good work to the extent of nearly £400 and to 
pay the Board’s taxed costs of a reference, in- 
cluding the fees of witnesses, as well as to waive 
costs in an action which was stayed. Inanother 
case the builder has counterclaimed for libel. 
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THE LATE MR. R. A. LEDWARD. 


W E regret to announce the death of that 

promising young sculptor, Mr. R. A. 
Ledward, who died on Tuesday morning last, at 
the early age of thirty-three. He was greatly 
respected by all his brother artists for his gentle 
and true artistic nature, and his loss will be 
deeply felt by all who knew him. 

Mr. Ledward was born in Burslem, Stafford- 
shire, in 1857, his early life being spent in the 
Potteries. In 1879 he gained a National Scholar- 
ship, and came to London, entering the schools 
at South Kensington. During his three years’ 
studentship he gained, among many other 
awards, a gold medal for modelling; he was 
afterwards appointed a master of modelling in 
the schools. At the time of his death he was 
the modelling master at the Westminster and 
Blackheath Schools of Art. For the last eight 
years he has exhibited at the Royal Academy 
and other exhibitions. Among his ten known 
works may be mentioned ‘‘ A Young Mother,’’ 
which, for its tenderness of feeling and strong 
modelling, was undoubtedly one of the best works 
of the year. This work alone makes his early 
death a great loss to the art world. He also 
executed many excellent busts, among others 
that of Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, Mr. W. 
Woodall, M.P., Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., and Mr. 
Daniel Grant, M.P. For the information of his 
numerous friends, we announce that the funeral 
will take place to-day (Iriday) at Perrivale 
Church, near Ealing, at 12 o’clock. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Outlines of Compensation Law, by WitLtAm 
ArcupuTt Pocock, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, &c. (London: Frank P. 
Wilson, states Gazette Office), embodies in 
a popular and concise form the law of 
compensation as it is laid down under the 
Land Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. Mr. 
Pocock explains the chief clauses of the act, and 
endeavours, by citing various cases, to show the 
principles upon which the making and resisting 
of claims are founded. Surveyors, engineers, 
and sometimes architects, are called upon to 
advise in cases of this sort, and it is very neces- 
sary for them to know the main features of the 
Act in question, and the decisions that have been 
made underit. The ‘‘ Notice to Treat’’ required 
by sect. 18 is clearly laid down. The party 
served with such a notice ought to endeavour to 
come to an arrangement with the promoters. For 
this end particulars are required to be furnished 
them to enable them to ascertain the true 
value of lands, and offer a proper compensa- 
tion. The notice to treat may not be 
followed by an agreement between the parties. 
It is not a contract; but it creates a relation 
between the company and the owners analogous 
to that of vendor and purchaser, the price not, 
however, being determined. When the price is 
settled, the transaction together becomes a con- 
tract, and can be enforced by an action for 
specific performance. All parties interested, 
every lessee and sub-lessee, is entitled to repre- 
sent his own interest. Should negotiations fall 
through, or the owner fails to treat, Section 21 
comes into force. If the claim does not exceed 
£50, or the claimant’s interest is not greater than 
as tenant for a year, the compensation must be 
settled by two justices (Sec. 24). If it exceeds 
£50, the claimant can demand arbitration, or a 
jury. These and other circumstances are clearly 
defined ; also the provisions for the appointment 
of arbitration and for jury. The principles of 
compensation are discussed. The primary one is 
that compensation shall be assessed ‘‘ for the loss 
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which the owner sustains, the cost being the 
value of the thing to him, not its value to the 
persons acquiring it.”’ 
to land, anything directly incurred is matter for 
compensation. Thus, damage by enforced 
removal by compulsory process is to be assessed. 
What amount of compensation is fair is a point 
for surveyors, but is dealt with in a general 
manner. Some useful suggestions are given 
under this head, and the book will be found a 
useful little guide to the surveyor and valuer 
engaged in compensation cases, or any land or 
house owner who wishes to know the practical 
effect of certain sections of the Act, such, for 
example, as those referring to arbitration (25-27), 
to jury (88-57), and to other matters. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASssocIATION. — ADVANCED 
Cuass or ConstrucTION AND Pracricr.—At the 
opening meeting of this class at Conduit-street 
on Wednesday night, Mr. H. W. Burrows read 
a most able paper on ‘‘ Building Stones,’’ with 
special reference to their selection, durability, 
&c., and methods for testing the latter. The 
special visitor for the occasion was Mr. Hancock, 
the general manager of the Bath Stone Firms 
(Limited), who was accompanied by the London 
representative of the firms, Mr. Crawford, and 
who had kindly come specially from Bath to 
attend the meeting. After supplementing the 
information contained in Mr. Burrows’s paper, 
he gave an exhaustive description of the new 
stone preservative, ‘‘ Fluote,’’?. and exhibited 
several specimens of various Bath stones “‘fluoted’’ 
and ‘‘unfluoted,’’ giving evidences from actual 
experiment of the effect of the liquid. A hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded him andthe lecturer. 


Guascow Institute or ARcurrects.—The 
twenty-second annual meeting of this institute 
was held last week, Mr. John Gordon, presi- 
dent, in the chair. The report stated that the 
number of members on the roll was 47, with 8 
honorary members, making 55 in all. Reference 
was made to the fact that the Royal Scottish 
Academy had recently applied to the Privy 
Council for a revised charter ; but the application 
in its original form, it was stated, had been 
opposed by many architects in Scotland, and the 
Institute had joined in the opposition. The affairs 
of the Institute continued in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. According to the financial statement, the 
income for the year amounted to £98 lds. 6d., 
and the capital account now stood at £367 19s. 9d. 
The reports were adopted. 


York ARcHITECTURAL AssocraTIon. — The 
annual meeting of this association was held in 
the Church Institute on Friday evening, the 
president, Mr. W. G. Penty, F.R.I.B.A., in the 
chair. The following gentlemen were elected as 
members, viz.:—Mr. A. Creer, A.M.I.0.E., 
City Surveyor; Mr. F. Spencer Yates, 
A.M.I.C.E., Assistant Surveyor; Mr. F. Allcock, 
Mr. J. W. Windass, Mr. J. R. Wright, and Mr. 
Thomas Molding. The hon. sec., Mr. William 
Hepper, read the report of the eighth session of 
this association, which stated that the number of 
Fellows increased each year, the total number of 
members now on the books being 53. During 
the winter months five papers were read, and 
during the summer months three visits had been 
paid. There had been considerable demand for 
the books in the library. The treasurer’s (Mr. 
R. Yeoman’s) report showed that there remains 
a balance of about £23 in favour of. the asso- 
ciation, exclusive of the value of the library, upon 
which £7 had been expended during the session. 
The following gentlemen were appointed officers 
for the ensuing session :—President, Mr. Arthur 
Pollard ; vice-presidents, Mr. C. H. Channon, of 
Malton, and Mr. Creer, the City Surveyor ; hon. 
sec. and librarian, Mr. William Hepper; treasurer, 
Mr. R. N. Yeomans; committee, Mr, A. Burleigh, 
R.A. Parkin, J: U. Braithwaite, B. Spencer 
Yates, and E. Fellgate; ex-officio past presidents, 
Mr. W. G. Penty, and Mr. Wm. Hepper. The 
awards of prizes were announced as follows:— 
Class A, for junior students: One guinea in 
books, presented by Mr. Alderman McKay to Mr. 
Walter Bennett ; “Class B, for senior students : 
One-and-a-half guineas in books, presented by 
the Committee to Mr. Walter Bennett; Class O, 
the President’s Prize, value two guineas in books, 
presented to Mr. E. Ridsdale Tate, for pen-and- 
ink sketches. The competition drawings were 
exhibited. at the meeting. i Bolleaneq@20 } 


When damage is caused 


‘| execiédby Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 


in connection with their mission at Camberwell. — 
The building consists of two floors, having a 
large hall, &c., on ground floor, and a church on 
first floor. The church is quite distinct from the 
lower part, and is approached by two wide stone 
staircases with direct access to the street. The 
building has fireproof floors throughout, and hag 
cost nearly £5,000. The architect is Mr. Richard 
J. Lovell, A.R.I.B.A., of 46, Queen Victoria-— 
street, H.C.—The same architect has also 
recently erected in the East-end a model ‘ doss 
house.’’ This contains accommodation for 45 
lodgers, one floor being devoted to beds with 
screen between, and two floors having cubicles, 
which really form a distinct room for each 
lodger. On the ground floor is a large entrance 
hall, and stone staircase to each floor, with w.c.’s" 
on each landing ; common kitchen, with lockers 
for each lodger, deputy’s room, and bar with 
pantry and stove. On the basement are the — 
lavatories, with hot and cold supply to each’ 
basin, bath-rooms! lined with white glazed 
bricks, and with hot and cold supply, deputy’s” 
bedroom and washing-room, with appliances for 
the lodgers to wash and dry their clothes. ‘There 
is a yard with urinal, and the roof of the house 
is flat, serving as a recreation ground and for 
smoking in summer. i153 


Building Intelligence, 


Brxiry.—A new Congregational Church was 
opened on the 16th inst. The church is 68ft. by 
32ft. 6in. internally, and 31ft. high to the centre 
of the ceiling, which is boarded and varnished. 
The platform end is apsidal in plan, with three 
rose windows in the walls above ‘the plat- 
form filled with coloured leaded glass. All 
the windows also are filled with cathedral 
tinted leaded lights. The class-rooms, 10ft. 
by 12ft., open into the main room on 
one side by pointed arches, the spandrels of 
which are filled in with leaded lights. There is 
a four-light tracery window in front gable, and 
on one side a stone octagonal pinnacle is carried 
up toa height of 62ft., with the wrought-iron 
finial. The floors are of wood blocks on concrete. 
The lobbies are tiled. A ventilating trunk and 
Boyle’s roof turret ventilator, surmounted by a 
cusped octagonal frame-work of wood and slated 
spire and iron finial, is provided for ventilation, in 
addition to hopper casements in many of the 
windows, and fresh air inlet flues. The exterior 
visible from the roads is faced with Kentish rag, 
with Doulting stone tracery and dressings. 
The roofs are slated, with red ridge tiles. The 
whole of the works have been executed 
from the designs of Mr. George Baines, Great 
Winchester-street, E.C., Mr. Vessey, of Bexley, 
acting as clerk of works. The contract of the 
building was let to Messrs. J. George Naylar and 
Son, of Rochester, for £2,384, and £119 for the 
upper part of the turret and spire. The seats, 
which are of pitch pine varnished, were made by 
Messrs. G. B. Hammer and Co., 370, Strand, at 
a cost of £101. 


Bootte.—The ceremony of laying the memorial 
stone of the new church of St. Matthew, Stanley- 
road, Bootle, was performed on the 23rd inst. 
The ground-plan consists of nave with six arches, 
the two westernmost being narrower than the 
others ; north and south aisles; chancel, raised 
four steps above nave, with chancel aisle on north 
side ; organ-chamber, choir, and clergy vestries, 
with separate entrances on the south side. 
The principal entrance will have a small room 
over it, the staircase to which will be in a turret, 
with belfry above. The font will be under the 
large west window, and will be recessed, seats 
for church officers being arranged on either side. 
The organ-chamber will be lofty, and provision’ 
will be made for carrying the organ over the 
choir vestry. The following are the principal 
dimensions, viz :—Nave, 82ft. by 27ft. and 48ft. 
high ; chancel, 34ft. Gin. by 23ft. Gin. and 46ft. 
high ; chancel aisle, 25ft. by 11ft; total length 
of church, 116ft. 6in.; total width of church, 
50ft. The church will be built entirely of brick, 
the exterior being faced with red Ruabon brick 
and terracotta. The columns of the nave arcade 
will be of Ruabon stone. The whole of the wood- 
work, except choir-stalls and furniture in chancel, 
will be of pitch pine. The flooring of the church 
will be wood blocks, except that at chancel and 
sacrarium, which ‘will be tile mosaic. The style 
of architecture is Transition from Norman to 
Early English. Messrs. Aldridge and Dearson, 
of Liverpool, are the architects, and Mr. Thomas 
Urmson, of Liverpool, is the contractor. 


Honexone.— The Austen Arms Hotel is 
situated at the Peak, Hongkong, at an elevation 
of 1,400ft. above the sea, and the whole of the 
materials had to be transported from the sea level 
on the backs of Chinese coolies. The building 
is of red brick plastered, the pillars, capitals, and 
dressings being of granite. The roof is of red 
Chinese tiles, floors of verandahs and corridors 
of tesselated tiles. The whole of the ground- 
floor woodwork is of teak, the upper floors being 
of Singapore hardwood and China fir. * The 
internal walls over the large public rooms are 
carried on iron columns and girders. supplied by 
Messrs. H. Young and Co., of Pimlico. The 
accommodation comprises large dining hall, 
drawing, reading, smoking, and billiard rooms, 
private dining and sitting rooms, and about 60 
bedrooms, each with bath-room. The whole of 
the work was constructed by Chinese contractors, 
and the cost will be about £25,000. The archi- 
tects are Messrs, Danby, Leigh, and Orange, of 
Kongkong. 


Lonpon.—The Bishop of Rochester on.Satur- 
day last dedicated. a new mission church and 
hall at;,Canterbury-road, S.E.,. which hasbeen 


Mancurster.—The Boys’ Refuge in Strange- 
ways was opened by Mr. H. M. Stanley on Tues- 
day. Designed in the Queen Anne Style, the 
structure occupies a site at the junction of Great. 
Ducie-street and Francis-street, in front of the 
old Refuge buildings. The architects, Messrs.” 
Maxwell and Tuke, aimed at producing a build- 
ing which should, have a substantial and domesti-. 
cated character, with no suggestion of the work. 
house type. Three separate ‘‘homes’’ are 
combined within its walls. In the largest of 
these, intended to house lads rescued from the 
streets, accommodation is provided here for 60 or 
70 lads. On the right of the entrance is the 
reading-room, and on the left the games and 
visitors’ rooms; while, overlooking the entrance, 
the superintendent’s office commands a view of — 
all the departments. The dining-room, four 
class-rooms, and the master’s and matron’s room. 
are placed on the first floor. The second and 
third floors are divided into cubicles, and each 
floor is provided with bath-rooms and lavatories. — 
A large covered gymnasium is provided at the 
rear of the building. In the centre of the block 
is the Brigade Boys’ Home for between 40 and 
50 boys. The basement of this division contains 
bath and lavatories, disinfecting closets, and 
work- and play-rooms. On the ground floor are 
the dining-room, the kitchen, the day-room, and 
a shop. ‘The dormitories are on the higher floors. 
The remaining division of the block is intended 
to be used as a training home for intending 
emigrants to Canada, and accommodation is; 
furnished for between 50 and 60 lads. In the 
basement are a workshop and smithy. Messrs. 
Robert Neill and Son are the contractors for the 
building, which has been erected at a cost con- 
siderably exceeding £10,000. ; 


SHEFFIELD.—The new school which has been 
erected by the Sheffield School Board at Abbey 
dale was opened on Monday. The building is two 
stories high, with gables and large windows, 
without unnecessary ornament. Coursed wall< 
stone is used on all sides of the school, with 
ashlar dressings, and Westmoreland slates. 
Pitch pine is applied for all interior woodwork. 
Accommodation is provided on the ground floor 
for 420 boys, and on the upper floor for 420 girls, 
one class-room, being fitted up for cookery in- 
struction. Itis intended to build an infant-school 
at the rear. Every separate class can enter and 
leave the school without crossing any other class. 
The cloak-rooms are placed so as to facilitate the 
separation of the classes. . The contract for the 
building, including boundary walling, but ex- 
clusive of furniture, is £5,770. The contractors — 
for the whole of the work are Messrs. Thomas 
Lowe and Sons of Burton.,, The architect is Mr. 
C. J. Innocent, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., of George- 
street, Sheffield, aad Mr. J. Laidler has acted as 
clerk of the works.—St. John’s Wesleyan Chapel, 
in Crookes Moor-road,.af; which the foundation 
stone was laid during the Sheftield Conference 
in July, 1889, :was: opened last week. The 
undertaking has inyvolved:,an outlay of £7,000, 
in addition to: the £4,000 previously expended 
on an adjoining building now to be used as a 
lecture ‘hall, and classrooms.. The chapel is in 
the Gothic. style....:In addition to .the chapel, 
which has sittings for: 800:persons, there are:two 
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large schoolrooms, one over the other, and con- 
nected by a staircase, around which are clustered 
on the different levels vestries, classrooms, and 
committee-rooms, a band-room, an infants’ 
school, ladies’ rooms, tea-room, cloak-room, and 
store-room. The various classrooms are con- 
nected with the main schoolroom by electric 
bells. The contractors were —masonry, Mr. 
James Fidler, Eckington; joinery, Messrs. W. 
Crookes and Son, Division-street; slating, Mr. 
W. J. Tune, Attercliffe-road ; plastering, Messrs. 
Carter, Unwin, and Son; plumbing and gas- 
fitting, Mr. J. B. Corrie; glazing, Mr. H. 
Sutton, Birmingham; carving, Mr. I. Tory. 
The pulpit has been erected by Messrs. John- 
son and Appleyards, from the architect’s 
designs. Mr. C. J. Innocent, George-street, is 
the architect, and the clerk of works is Mr. 
George Malpas. 


Sr. Mary’s Cuurcu, Somurs-trown.—This 
church was re-opened by the Bishop of Marl- 
borough on Saturday last, after having been 
closed three months for alterations. The building 
was originally erected in 1526 by the Brothers 
Inwood, architects of St. Pancras Church, and 
might fairly claim to be the ugliest church in 
London. A long notice of it. appears in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1827, in which it is justly 
characterised as the worst specimen of 
«« Carpenter’s Gothic’’ ever erected. Enormous 
galleries, cast-iron shafts supporting a lath-and- 
plaster vault, wooden tracery of the baldest kind 
in the windows, and the grime of years were 
scarcely remedied by the crude attempts at orna- 
ment which had been bestowed upon the walls. 
Two years ago a small apse was added at the 
east end from the designs of Mr. Hwan Christian, 
F.S.A., and the work has now been carried some 
stages further. The galleries have been removed, 
and astone band of tracery inserted at their 
level, so as to break the height of the two-light 
windows and accommodate the memorial glass 
formerly under the galleries. The whole of the 
roof and walls have been painted and partly 
decorated, and an attempt has been made to give 
a character to the slender pillars by inserting a 
nail-head moulding between the shafts, and sub- 
stituting Early English caps of good type for the 
hideous ‘‘fungoid’’ growths of the original 
work. The organ has been removed to the north 
aisle, and new systems of heating and lighting 
introduced. The architect is Mr. Reginald Cole- 
brooke Reade, M.A., of Torquay. 


Truro.—At the annual meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of Truro Cathedral, held last 
week, a discussion took place on the defects 
which have appeared in the Jura marble which 
composes the floor of the sanctuary, choir, and 
baptistery. It was thought that the whole of the 
floors ought to be examined and reported on by 
an experienced expert. Marble pavements re- 
quired, it was stated, constant looking after, and 
attention at least once every two years. The 
defects were first noticed in March, 1888, only 
four months after the cathedral was opened, and 
since then attempts have been made to make it 
good. A considerable portion of the marble is 
loose. It was decided to write to Mr. Pearson, 
R.A., the architect, calling his attention to the 
state of the floors. This communication will 
come from the sub-committee, while the Arch- 
deacon drafted another letter which comes from 
the executive committee, also to Mr. Pearson, 
calling his urgent attention to the matter, and 
pointing out how soon after the opening of the 
building the defects were perceived. 


West Kirpy.—Last week the corner stone 
of the new church of St, Andrew, West Kirby, 
Wirral Hundred,: was laid. The cost of the 
church, when completed with chancel, organ 
chamber, tower, and spire, will be from £6,000 
to £7,000, but at present the nave and aisles only 
are being built at. a cost of about £4,000. The 
church will be in the style of the Early Perpen- 
dicular period, and is being erected in local 
redstone, the interior of the walls being faced in 
ashlar of the. same material. The tracery of the 
windows is of simple ,character. The roofs will 
be open-timbered in pitch pine, with hammer- 
beam principals, supported by moulded shafts, 
rising from the bases of the arcade columns. 
The east end will. be temporarily built up until 
the permanent chancel, central tower, and vestries 
are erected. Mr. W. H. Ford, of Birkenhead, 
is the contractor .for the whole of the work, 
which is being .carried out under the superin- 
tendence of the architects, Messrs. Douglas and 
Fordham, of Chester. 


Gruoinecring Motes. 


ANOTHER SUBWAY UNDER THE Mersry.—The 
proposal for forming a roadway beneath the 
Mersey between Liverpool and Birkenhead, for 
which an Act was obtained ten years ago, and 
which although not put into operation has been 
kept alive by extension Acts, is again being 
mooted. The present scheme is for a tunnel 
having an internal diameter of 24ft. 6in., with a 
width between curbs of 19ft., and a centre-line 
headway of 19ft. The mode of construction will 
be by a cast-iron shield in segments, hydraulic 
cement being forced through the joints during 
progress. Channels will lead into the culvert 
below, from which the drainage will be forced 
by the hydraulic power which actuates the lifts. 
The same power will provide ventilation by 
forcing a sufficient supply of fresh air suited to 
the requirements of the traffic. The roadway 
itself being practically level, it can be paved 
with wood, so that noiselessness and ease of 
transport for all classes of traffic will be secured. 
At each end of the tunnel there will be eight 
lifts, four for ingress and four for egress. Six 
of these lifts will be 45ft. long by 12ft. wide, and 
two will have a length of 60ft. with the same 
width. The last two are to provide for loads 
with exceptionally long overhang, such as rails, 
&e. The company which proposes to form the 
tunnel will have a capital of £700,000, and the 
working expenses are estimated at £10,000 a 
year. 


A New Trunk Ramway to tHE Nortu.—In 
the course of the next two or three weeks the 
Parliamentary notices will be lodged for nearly 
100 miles of new trunk line and a new London 
terminus for the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire Railway, which, should it obtain the 
powers sought for, will blossom forth into the 
New Grand Junction Railway. The Bill pro- 
poses an extension of the M.S. and L. system 
from Nottingham (to which town a line, ten 
miles in length, is now being made by this 
company from Beighton Junction), vid Leicester, 
Lutterworth, Rugby, Daventry, and Morton 
Pinckney to Quainton-road, six miles north-west 
of Aylesbury, and only 45 miles from London, 
where it will join existing or partially-built 
lines, providing a direct communication with the 
Metropolitan Railway system. The distance is 
thus 126 miles by the new road, which is itself 81 
miles in length, between London and Notting- 
ham, and 103 between London and Leicester. 
The Midland distances are respectively 124 and 
991; but the new company will in each case 
have the better of the gradients. A new Metro- 
politan terminus is proposed to be constructed on 
the Eyre Estate, near Lord’s Cricket Ground. 


Doveras, Istz or Man.—The foundation 
stone of the ‘‘ Hiffel’’ Tower and Suspension 
Bridge was laid with Masonic ceremony on the 
16th inst. ‘The works are to be carried out 
from designs by Mr. T. Floyd, C.E., of West- 
minster. The Bridge Company have arranged to 
widen Parade-street, and effect other improve- 
ments. The tower will consist of six floors. The 
basement floor will contain the vestibule, approach 
to the staircase, and lifts. The ground now 
covered by Queen’s-place will be occupied by the 
hydraulic machinery, and the remainder of this 
floor is to be occupied by a hall 120ft. by 107ft., 
with a gallery all round, adapted for a circus or 
skating rink. The second floor will contain a 
large hall 140ft. by 107ft., and the measurements 
without the recesses will be 120ft. by 80ft., the 
floor being 43ft. 4in. in height. The size of the 
third floor is exactly similar to the first, and the 
height is 43ft. 4in., or 86ft. 8in. from the base- 


ment. The size of the fourth floor is 180ft. by 
107ft. It comprises a concert hall 100ft. by 
40ft., partially covered by a dome roof. 


There will be also on this floor an approach to 
the bridge, together with bazaars, shops, &c., 
including an outside gallery running all round 
and forming a promenade. The fifth floor is 
approached by a staircase in the concert-hall, and 
is 60ft. square. There will be a second lift pro- 
vided to take persons up to the sixth floor. The 
fifth floor will be 172ft. from the basement. The 
sixth and last floor is 22ft. square, including a 
gallery, and is reached either by a lift from the 
fifth floor or by a staircase winding round the 
framework of the lift. The room is admirably 
adapted for an observatory. The floor is 330ft. 
above the basement, and will be higher than the 
top of Douglas Head. The floor is to be sur- 


mounted with a little turret containing an electric 
light, and on the top of this is to bea flagstaff. 
The height of the whole tower, to the top of the 
flagstaff from the basement, will be 375ft. The 
construction up to the third floor is to be formed 
of vertical columns of cast iron, planed to hori- 
zontal axes and bolted together. On these will 
rest wrought-iron girders, the carrying girders 
being 80ft. long and 8ft. deep. That to be used 
for the first floor is of the box type, in order to 
bear the strain of dancing. Hydraulic lifts are 
provided to each floor and gallery, visitors alight- 
ing on a landing 20ft. by 40ft. in area. The 
staircase, of stone, will be approached by a large 
vestibule 18ft. in width. The steps will be 
141in. in breadth and 5in. high, and will reach 
to the floor level of the bridge, 130ft. high. 


Hopsparrow, CuMBERLAND.—On the northern 
shore of the Duddon estuary, in the county of 
Cumberland, there has been steadily worked 
during the last 20 years or more a mine, pro- 
ducing a large quantity of rich red hematite iron. 
This mine is owned by the Hodbarrow Mining 
Company. The ore having been excavated as 
close to the sea margin as it has been possible to 
work without letting down the surface of the 
land and admitting the sea, thereby drowning 
the mine, the company have recently obtained a 
fresh lease, undertaking to construct a barrier to 
keep back the sea along the portion of the 
estuary in front of the mine, in order that they 
may win the ore from underneath some 24 acres 
of the sea-bed. To effect this object a substantial 
sea barrier has now been constructed, forming 
both a breakwater and a watertight dam. By 
means of this work the sea was about three 
months since successfully excluded from the area 
to be worked. The masonry and sluices for the 
discharge of rainfall and land soakage having 
now been completed, the final and memorial 
block was laid on Thursday in last week. The 
barrier is two-thirds of a mile in length, and for 
about one-half this length is 50ft. in height from 
foundations to parapet. At high water of high 
spring tides there is a depth of rather more than 
20ft. against the seaward face of the work. The 
engineer of the work is Sir John Coode, and the 
contractors are Messrs. Lucas and Aird. The 
working of the iron ore over a further period of 
25 years is anticipated, thus giving employment 
during that time to about 1,500 men. 
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CHIPS. 


The new parish church of St. James, West-end, 
Southampton, was dedicated on Wednesday week. 
It is Early Perpendicular in style, and seats 460 
persons. The facing materials are Otterbourne red 
bricks, with designsof Weldon stone externally and 
of Bath stone internally. The flooring of the nave 
and aisles is of wood blocks, while the chancel is 
paved with tiles. Sir A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A., 
was the architect, and Mr. Parmenter, of South- 
ampton, the builder. The outlay has been £6,500. 


The dissolution of partnership is announced as 
between A. H. Mackmurdo and E. Rathbone, under 
the style of Mackmurdo, Horne, and Rathbone, 
Liverpool, ‘‘ architects, house decorators, and sur- 
veyors.’’ 


Miss Perowne, daughter of the Dean of Peter- 
borough, writes, stating that since the reopening of 
that cathedral last week, five new stalls have been 
promised by different donors, raising the number 
from 12 to 19 out of the 40 stalls which Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A., the architect to the Dean and 
Chapter, proposes to put up. } 


Tn the first division of the Court of Session, Hdin- 
burgh, on Tuesday, Messrs. Drysdale and Gilmour, 
contractors, of Leith-walk, in that city, presented 
a petition for the judicial winding up of the Edin- 
burgh International Exhibition Association. The 
petitioners, who erected the Exhibition buildings, 
state that there is still a balance of £9,000 due to 
them, which the association have failed to pay. 
They add that the exhibition will result in a large 
deficiency and a heavy loss to the creditors, 
and they ask the court to appoint a judicial liqui- 
dator. ‘The court adjourned the consideration of 
the petition. 


At Stockleigh English, Devon, on Friday, the 
restoration of the church tower and the recasting of 
the set of four bells were commemorated. The 
tower, which was in a dilapidated and dangerous 
state, has been thoroughly restored by Messrs. 
Luscombe and Son, Exeter, and the set of four 
old bells have been recast by Messrs. Gillett and 
Johnson, of Croydon. The work of rehanging them 
has been carried out by Mr. Harry Stokes, of 
Woodbury, space being left for an additional bell, 
which will be placed in the tower very shortly, 
making a peal of five. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burupine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or bé liable for, unsought-contribu- 
tions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PassmorE Epwagps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 80c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£110s.4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


the subject before the R.I.B.A. at its next 
business meeting, which takes place on Nov. 17. 
I trust that all members who take an interest 
in a subject so important to the profession and to 
the public, will make an effort to be present, and 
to record their opinion.—I am, &c., 
Wma. Woopwarp. 
7, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C., Oct. 29th. 


Str,—The explanation of Prof. Smith in your 
last issue is really so extremely unsatisfactory 
that I think that the whole of the facts should 
be placed before the Institute for their opinion 
as to the conduct of the assessor, whom, I believe, 
they nominated at the request of the promoters 
of the competition. This course has been taken 
in other competitions when the action of the 
referee has been called into question, and it is 
eminently desirable that this case should come 
under the R.I.B.A.’s consideration.—I am, &c., 

A CompeEriTor. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Adyertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
speeeuons can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 
isher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant’ 
or “Situations Wanted” is Onz Sarviine for Twenry- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for eyery eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
ee reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 

on. 


[So several other competitors have already said. 
But do any of them really believe the Institute 
will move in the matter? Did it ever do so in 
any case of the kind P—Ep. ] 


ISLINGTON BATHS COMPETITION. 


Srr,—The designs selected for premiums by 
the assessor contain so many bad features that 
one is astonished at the result. I have not heard 
during the last 30 years that the assessor has ever 
erected public baths and washhouses, therefore 
conclude that the special practical knowledge of 
the subject has been wanting, and so account for 
the extraordinary decision. Great injustice is 
done without a remedy, as there are no means of 
reconsidering architectural awards, however 
wrong they may be; therefore I think that the 
assessor should be mentioned in the particulars to 
architects, so that they may know if the designs 
are to be judged by a practical expert in the 
Toe work or not.—I am, &c., OBSERVER. 
NOTICE. 

Bound yolumes should be ordered carly (price Twelve 
ings each), as only a limited number are done 

up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XLL., XLIX., L., 

LI., LUO1., LIV., LVI., and LVIL. may still be had, price 

Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 

of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 

are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete yolume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Recetvep.—C. H. M,—D. and Co.—J. 8. and Co.—J. H. 
- and Co.—M. 


THE ‘A. A.” SCHEME OF EDUCATION, 


Str,—It seems a pity that in these so-called 
practical days generous people should waste their 
money in such wild goose theories as the one 
propounded by the A. A. under the name of 
‘‘ Architectural Training.’ 

What we want is not that there should be more 
educational advantages outside the office, for 
there are plenty now to the earnest seeker after 
knowledge ; but what is wanted is that the man 
who receives the premium should fulfil his part 
of the contract, and give his pupil an insight 
into the mysteries of the profession. Not one 
man in fifty who takes a pupil—and with him as 
big a premium as he can get—ever thinks of 
taking a little trouble with him after the articles 
are signed; and, unless the young man has the 
cuteness or natural ability to pick up a few 
crumbs from the assistants’ boards, he only 
results in that miserable and pitiful creature 
‘fan improver.’? He receives no teaching, 
unless it be to mix ink or to copy letters (in my 
case both these), and when his articles are 
expired is glad to go into another office for little 
or no salary to learn that which another man was 
paid for imparting. 

No, Sir; what we want is that common 
honesty and fairness should obtain amongst 
architects ; and until the principals turn their 
attention from fine speeches at the A. A. 
meetings and look at home, until then will 
the profession be the object of scorn amongst 
builders and their clerks and the puzzle of the 
outside public.—I am, &c., 

ANoTHER OxLp T-Sauare. 
rr 


OE Qa. 


Correspondence, 


—++—__ 


WHITEFIELD’S CHAPEL COMPETITION. 


To the Editor of the Buitpina News. 


Str,— Without wishing to enter into any dis- 
cussion on the above, I shall be glad if you will 
kindly permit me to controvert Prof. Smith's 
dictum—in his letter last week—that a domed 
ceiling is neither suitable nor safe where clear 
hearing and speaking are of the first importance. 
Really it is much to be regretted the Professor 
should give the weight of his name to a general 
statement of that kind. It depends entirely on 
the skill with which the dome is carried out, and 
no more beautiful or suitable covering for a large 
central area has ever been devised. Acoustically 
it has been successful over and over again. Let 
me instance only two examples in support of 
this : the well-known St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
and Union Chapel, Islington—the latter being 
practically a domed church. Both are about the 
size of that proposed in ‘‘ Lux Mundi,’’ and both 
are admirable for hearing and seeing. 

The question of cost has already been more 
than answered in Prof. Smith’s report, but I 
have always understood that, within reasonable 
limits, the great object is to produce good archi- 
tecture, not cheap. The whole question is begged 
in this case by the limit of cost being unreason- 
able.—I am, &c., J. M. Brypon. 

5, Cambridge-place, Regent’s Park, N. W., 

October 28th. 


An addition to the many tablets which give 
increased interest to the interior of York Minster 
has just been erected in the west aisle of the north 
transept in memory of three officers and 298 non- 
commissioned officers and men of the 51st Regiment, 
the Ist Battalion King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry, who fell in India, 1872 to 1887. It has 
been designed by Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., the 
Minister architect. 


The ceremony of laying the. foundation-stone of 
the buildings which are to form an addition to 
Woodilee Asylum, Lenzie, was performed by the 
Chairman of the Barony Parochial Board, Glasgow. 
The style of the extension will be Elizabethan, and 
the cost £40,000. Accommodation will be found in 
the extended hospital wings for 180 inmates, while 
there will be two new blocks, distinct from the 
main buildings, for chronic patients. 


Str,—I have seen the plan which was issued to 
competitors for the above-named tabernacle, and 
I have read Professor Roger Smith’s letter which 
appeared in your last week’s issue. 

My views as to the unsatisfactory nature of the 
Professor’s award are in no way modified, and I 
have, therefore, given notice that I will bring 
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Interrommunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[10418.|—Weight on Bracket.—I shonld be glad 
to know what weight a lin. cast-iron bracket 2ft. by 2ft., 


projecting from a cast-iron column, will safely carry ? and 
how arrived at?—S. M. : 


({10419.;—Horizontal Flue.—I am about to lay a 
horizontal flue from glasshouse boilers, and propose to 
use 18in. fireclay pipes, bedded in, and covered with lias 
lime concrete. The length is about 70 yards, to terminate 
with a brick vertical shaft 30ft. high, lined with 18in, 
fireclay pipes half-way up, and l4in. ditto to top. The 
horizontal flue will haye one easy bend, bringing flue to 
right angles. ‘Chere will be a rise of about 2in. in 10ft., 
three manholes in the entire length. I propose to haye a 
pilot stove at base of shaft. Will a practical reader 
inform me if this will answer. Suggestions will be gladly 
reccived.— ENQUIRER. 


[10420.]—Artisans’ Cottages.—What are the best 
books giving plans and specifications of artisans’ cottages, 
&e.—Gero. L. Jozar. 


[10421.1—Hotel.—Will anyone give me the address of 
one or more first-class hotels built recently at a cost of 
from £10,000 to £20,000 ? Not commercial, but for visitors, 
North of London preferred.—Araus. 


[10422.]|—Tennis Courts.—Having to lay out several 
turf tennis courts, I shall be greatly obliged if someone 
will kindly inform me the best specification for forming 
the groundwork on an existing sandy soil.—Tannis. 


[10423.] — Accounts—A simple and satisfactory 
method of keeping accounts for an architect, with the 
description of books required, and explanations, would be 
of service to—Booxk-KEEpmr. 


REPLIES. 


[10410.J-A Difficulty.—“ Querist ’? must male tle 
best of a bad job. ‘There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
the joint, although there was no necessity for it.— 
R. Watson, 


[10411.]—A Builder in a Difficulty. — Have 


the executed work yalued by a competent surveyor, and 


consult a solicitor.—R. Watson. 


[10414.]—Signing Oontracts.—Both employer and 
contractor should sign all contract documents, and in the 
case of a firm, each member must sign.—R. WATson. 


[10417.|—Surveying.—Commence by laying down 
westwards from A the line A D, 744 long. Then, looking 
ing in the direction of D, set off ‘perperdiculars from A D 
—viz., at 303 set off on the right 333 to B, and at 386, 161 
on the left to C Now, with D and B as centres, and radii 
520 and 181 respectively, describe ares cutting one another, 
and through their point of intersection draw DF 970 in 


length. From 4180n D F set off a perpendicular on the 
left to E, 290 long. Join A C, CD, DH, HF, FB, and BA, 
which are the boundary of the field. This figure is 
plotted to a scale of 4 chains to an inch. This survey is 
supposed to have been made by the aid of a cross-stafft for 
setting out the perpendiculars, and for the benefit of any 
student reader who may be tempted toimitate this example, 
let me add that modern surveyors never think of using this 
system of surveying, as it is, in fact, only adapted for ap- 
proximate measuring, such as, fur instance, finding the 
area of mowing done by piecework. Mr. Usill, in his 
‘* Practical Surveying,’ ip. 29, tersely says: ‘‘I have no 
hesitation in condemning its use upon nearly every 
ground, .... Icannotsee any feature of recommenda- 
tion in the cross-staff.—N. D. 


eames 


Earl Compton submitted to the London County 
Council, on Tuesday, the report of a committee 
which recommended the improvement, at a cost ©: 
£300,000, of an area of 15 acres in Bethnal-green 
and Shoreditch, which the officer of health had con- 
demned as insanitary. An amendment in favour of 
a preliminary inquiry as to the liability of the 
owners of the unhealthy houses in question was 
unopposed, and the discussion was adjourned to & 
special meeting to be held on Monday next. 


oy 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Re WILLIAM OLDREY AND Co.— Under the failure, 
which occurred in July last, of G. Pluckrose and 
H. Oldrey, builders and contractors, trading at 
Westbourne Park and Kensal-road, a summary of 
the debtors’ affairs has been issued, with the Official 
Receiver’s observations thereon. ‘The debtors, under 
the will of the late William Oldrey (who died in 
September, 1886), acquired his business, and had 
since traded in partnership. In November, 1888, a 
building upon which the debtors were engaged 
collapsed, several workmen being killed and others 
injured. Actions for damages followed, the result 
of one of such actions (treated as a test case) being 
adverse to the debtors. They attribute their 
failure to this fact, and estimate their contingent 
liabilities under this head at £4,600. The statement 
of affairs shows gross liabilities £12,793, of which 
£4,702 are expected to rank, and an estimated sur- 
plus in assets of £125. The public examination 
stands adjourned to Friday in next week, Nov. 7. 


In Re R. Evans.—A receiving order having 
been made on the 18th October, 1889, against 
Robert Evans, an architect and surveyor, of South- 
down-road, Wimbledon, a statement of affairs has 
been submitted, in which the unsecured liabilities 
are returned at £6,118, with an estimated surplus in 
assets of £1,355. The debtor commenced business 
about 30 years ago without capital, and in 1869 he 
was adjudged bankrupt, no dividend apparently 
being paid. He again became a bankrupt in 1878, 
when trading at Chiswick as a builder, but the 
adjudication was annulled upon payment of a 
composition of ls. in the pound. He subsequently 
acquired interests in certain building estates, 
arranging with a firm of solicitors to undertake 
the financial working of them for their mutual 
benefit. He attributed his failure entirely to his 
inability to obtain a settlement in respect to these 
estates with his partners, and alleged that the 
greater part of his liabilities are in reference to 
guarantees for debts incurred by builders on the 
property which he has now been called upon to pay. 


Frontace Linzs.—At Lambeth Police-court on 
Saturday, two summonses were heard against the 
City and South London Railway Company for 
building stations at the corner of New-street, 
Kennington Park-road, and MHarleyford-road 
beyond the line of frontage, and without the 
consent in writing of the London County Council, 
contrary to the statute 25 and 26 Vic. c. 102, and 
45 Vic. c. 14. The question at issue was with 
regard to the building of two of the company’s 
stations. These stations, it was contended, had 
been built upon the old forecourts of houses and 
brought out right to the garden rail, and beyond 
the original and proper line of frontage. The 
County Council considered the company had built 
such stations without sanction, and contrary to the 
Building Act. The defence was that the company 
had powers under their own Act of Parliament to 
do as they had done. Mr. Mullins, clerk to Mr. 
Banister Fletcher, district surveyor, was called, and 
proved that in May, when the station at New-street 
was in course of erection, communications were sent 
to the company, and a caution was given that such 
building was beyond the proper line of frontage, 
and that they might be proceeded against. The 
further hearing of the matter was adjourned. 


—————-o~<—2 o—__ 


St. Andrew’s Mission Church, Acton, and Brent- 
ford district schools, Isleworth, are warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of 
Manchester. 


On Wednesday next the ceremony of turning the 
first sod of a new railway, which is to connect the 
rising seaside resort of Lee-on-the-Solent with the 
South-Western Railway, and so bring it within a 
three hours’ journey of London, was performed by 
the chairman of the railway company. The new 
railway will run along the coast from Brockenhurst, 
having a station at Privett, and terminating ata 
station within a few yards of the Lee pier. The 
contract for the line has been entrusted to Mr. 
D. G. Lang, of the Adelphi, Strand, it being stipu- 
lated that the work shall be completed by July 1 
next year. 


The foundation stone of the cottage hospital at 
Bromsgrove was laid on Friday. The site is on the 
New-road, near to the town. The buildings will 
be arranged on the paver principle, and will com- 
prise a central block, two stories in height, consist- 
ing of entrance hall, vestibule, central hall, day 
rooms for convalescents, and matron’s room, with 
necessary stores and offices at the rear, and bed- 
rooms for matron and servants, store rooms, &c., 
on the upper floor. On each side the central block 
the wings will be connected with corridors leading 
to the male and female wards respectively. Each 
ward will be 35ft. by 18ft. 6in., and 12ft. 6in. in 
height. There will be accommodation for six beds 
in each ward. The plans are by Mr. John Cotton, 
architect, of Birmingham; Mr. Jonathan Brazier, 
of Bromszroye, being the builder. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The town council has adopted the 
conclusions of Mr. James Mansergh as to the mode 
of collecting the sewage of the town, and has asked 
Mr. J. T. Wood to modify his scheme in general 
accordauce with those suggestions. 


Swinton.—The sewage purification works have 
just been completed. Swinton is about five miles 
from Manchester, and contains a population of 
about 16,000. The sewage is dealt with upon a farm 
of about 32 acres in extent. Until recently the 
method of treatment was by a system of irrigation. 
In course of time this method proved totally inade- 
quate, and the state of the brook into which the 
effluent passed became so bad that legal proceedings 
were commenced some time ago by riparian owners. 
The local board then adopted the present scheme. 
The sewage is conveyed to the farm by means of 
three main sewers, two low level and one high 
level, but all high enough to obviate the necessity of 
pumping. The purification process adopted is that 
of the International Sewage and Water Purification 
Company, Limited. The outfall sewers discharge 
into a small chamber, in which is placed a strainer 
with cleaning rakes attached, where all large solids 
are arrested. The sewage in passing then drives 
a 6ft. undershot water-wheel, which supplies the 
power necessary for working the mixer (Beloe’s 
patent), by means of which the precipitating sub- 
stance is added to the sewage. The precipitating 
and deodorising material used is called ferozone, 
and of this 12%cwt. per million gallons is used, 
costing 9s. 6d. per day, or £2 Os. 4d. per million 
gallons (including 13s. 6d. per ton for carriage). 
The settling tanks are four in number, with 
a total capacity of about 2d0gals. Two of 
the old tanks have been re-arranged and 
utilised, the cross - walls having been  re- 
moved, and two new tanks have been built, 
The tank effluent is conveyed by pipes to the 
polarite filter beds. These have a total area of 
050 square yards, and are divided into four. The 
bed consists of a total thickness of 3ft., made up in 
layers as follows :—4in. pipes embedded in Gin. of 
loose broken stone, 5in. of gravel, 4in. of sand, and 
at the top Gin. of polarite mixed with sufficient sand 
to make a layer 12in. in thickness, and Qin. of sand. 
The polarite is a specially-prepared porous, rust- 
less, magnetic oxide of iron, insoluble in water. 
The purified effluent finally issues into a white 
glazed brick chamber, perfectly bright, without 
colour, and odourless. The total annual workin 
expenses amount to £420, or 6,3;d. per head of the 
population. The sewage purification works, now 
completed, have cost about £3,800. This sum 
includes all new works, but does not include any- 
thing for land, law, and engineering expenses, nor 
for the old works re-used, except alterations for 
same. The new works were designed and completed 
under the supervision of Mr. Theo. 8. McCallum, 
C.E., of Manchester. The contractors were, Mr. 
H. Davies, Pendlebury, for the tanks, &c.; and 
Mr. 8. Johnson, Pendleton, for the filters, &c. 


— Oe 


CHIPS. 


Sir Edgar Boehm is engaged upon a recumbent 
statue of the late Bishop of Durham, which is to be 
placed in Durham Cathedral. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Times declares 
that there is absolutely no truth in the alleged de- 
struction of the Pyramids for building material. The 
facts are that the loose stones accumulated at the 
base are being removed, which will lay bare the 
lowest courses and display the Pyramids to greater 
advantage. The work is being conducted under the 
superintendence of the museum authorities. 


Mr. W. H. Scriven, architect and surveyor, 
Leeds, attempted to commit suicide on Friday by 
shooting himself in the head when in the closet 
adjoining his offices in Commercial-buildings, Park- 
row, in that town. Itis stated that for about four 
years Mr. Scriven’s mind has been seriously affected, 
and has suffered from severe depression. 


A stained-glass window has lately been placed in 
Newcastle-under-Lyme parish church, in memo 
of the late Mr. Evan Oakes Williams, of Newcastle- 
court, Shropshire. The subject is “‘Our Saviour 
blessing little children,’? with canopy and base. 
The window is by Mr. John Davies, 73, Wyle-cop, 
Shrewsbury. 


A correspondence has taken place in the Birming- 
ham Daily Post on the drainage system adopted in 
that town. Mr, Thomson Plevins, architect, Bir- 
mingham, points out several difficulties in the water- 
closet system, and while objecting to earth-closets 
as unsuitable for general use, and to pan closets as 
offensive, he suggests that the health committee of 
that town should recommend flushing closets. Dr. 
Lawson Tait concurs in Mr. Plevins’ objection to 
the ordinary w.c., adding: ‘‘The interception 
principle, of which the pan system is only a tempo- 
rary and somewhat clumsy exponent, is the only 
safe one for a town constituted as is Birmingham,” 


Ou Office Gable. 


Tue inaugural meeting for the present session 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects will 
take place on Monday evening next, when an 
address will be delivered by the President, Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. A business meeting 
of the Institute will be held a fortnight later, and 
on the evening of Monday, the 1st December, 
Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., will read a paper 
on ‘‘Sassanian Architecture’? The following 
general meetings will be— December 15th, to be 
devoted to the reading of short papers on an art 
subject to be hereafter announced; February 
2nd, ‘‘ The School of Bramante and its Expansion 
Throughout Italy and the Rest of Europe,’’ by 
Baron Henri de Geymiiller; February 16th, 
‘¢ Seville Cathedral,’’ by Mr. G. Somers Clarke, 
F.S.A. ; March 23rd, ‘‘ Some Aspects of Sculpture 
in Relation to Architecture,’ by Mr. George 
Simonds; April 6th, ‘‘Origin and Mutation in 
Indian and Eastern Architecture,” by Mr. 
William Simpson, R.I.; April 20th, short papers 
on a subject not yet announced; May 2éth, 
‘*Some Old Churches in the Neighbourhood of 
Cleves,’’ by Mr. H. W. Brewer ; and June 22nd, 
‘* Medizeval Architecture in Sweden, with special 
reference to the Cathedrals of Upsala, Abo, and 
Lund,”’ by Mr. J. Tayenor Perry. 


In his ‘private and confidential’? report to 
the London County Council on the water supply 
of the metropolis, Mr. A. R. Binnie, their 
engineer-in-chief, points out that at no great 
distance of time London must have a new source 
of supply, which may be obtained either from 
the Upper Wye or the Upper Severn, or from 
Dartmoor. Dartmoor has not been suggested 
before as a source of supply for the capital, but 
its elevation, heavy rainfall, and clean granitic 
gathering ground make it a site where good 
water could be obtained, and its distance is not 
against it. It is now thought that the County 
Council will not agree to the arbitration clause 
such as the City Corporation propose in their Bill 
for the purchase of the water companies’ under- 
takings, and it is stated that the Council will 


g | introduce a Bill of their own, providing, so far as 


they can now provide, for a new source of supply. 
The estimated cost of the Upper Wye scheme is 
£9,000,000 to supply 230,000,0000 gallons per 
day, and that of the Upper Severn is £11,400,023 
to supply the same quantity. 


Aw exhibition of works by David Cox will be 
opened on Tuesday next at the Birmingham Art 
Gallery, which will probably prove to be the 
finest collection of pictures and water-colour 
drawings by this landscape artist ever brought 
together in one room. Mr. Whitworth Wallis, 
F'.S.A., the director, has succeeded in borrowing 
more than 450 examples. Among the numerous 
collectors who are lending may be mentioned 
Lord Armstrong, Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, 
Sir W. H. Houldsworth, M.P., Mr. W. Cuth- 
bert Quilter, M.P., Mr. James Orrock, R.L., 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., Mrs. 
Enoch Harvey, Dr. Jex Blake, and many others, 
including members of the Betts and Nettlefold 
families, Messrs. Holbrook Gaskell, William 
Agnew, Peter Allen, Philip H. Rathbone, 
Benson Rathbone, R. D. Holt, E. Grindley, and 
J. A. EH. Rayner are also lending works. The 
late Mr. Enoch Harvey, who took the greatest 
interest in the exhibition, had promised to lend 
22 pictures, which, by the kindness of Mrs. 
Harvey, will be seen in a prominent position. 
The exhibition is being held in connection with 
the Congress of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Art, which will be in Birming- 
ham on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday in 


ry | next week. 


Tue following gentlemen, having satisfied the 
examiners at the examination held in London on 
the 3rd and 4th inst. by the Association of Muni- 
cipal and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors, 
have been granted certificates of competency by 
the Council of the Association—viz.: C. F. Ball 
(Croydon), W. Dyach (Aberdeen), F. J. Edge 
(Neath), W. Hall (Ealing), J. Manley (Chace- 
water), and I’. Sumner (Kilburn). The next 
examination will be held in London in April, 
1891. 

Tue first concert of the session of the A.A. Lyric 
Club was held at the headquarters, Mona Hotel, 
Covent Garden, on the 28th inst. The pro- 
gramme, arranged by Mr. J. D. Scott, was very 
successfully carried out, Mr. W. Burrell, the 
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president, being in the chair. The following 
gentlemen, amongst others, gave their services, 
which were very heartily appreciated : Messrs. 
J. D. Scott, Pywell, Lidstone (violin), W. EH. 
Johnson, S. B. Garcia, F. H. Collins, and C. 
D’ Imhof, who was again the accompanyist. Any 
member of the Architectural Association who is 
desirous of joining the club should apply to the 
hon. secs., Messrs. W. H. White and Theo. 


Moore. 
ee 


CHIPS. 


By a fire, which took place at Messrs. Boyers’, 
builders and contractors, Amberley-road, Padding- 
ton, on Saturday night, the carpenters’ workshops 
were destroyed. 


The picturesque old tower of Llanisheen Church, 
near Cardiff, has been thoroughly restored, under 
the supervision of Messrs. Kempson and Fowler, 
of Llandaff; new bell-framing and a peal of six 
bells have also been added. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. G. Hartnell, builder, of Crwys- 
road, Cardiff, and the bells supplied and fixed by 
Messrs. Llewellins and James, of Bristol. 


Messrs. Colls and Sons notify the removal of their 
city offices from Moorgate-street to No. 5, Coleman- 
street. The new premises will contain a sample- 
room, which will give facility for the selection of 
fittings, materials, and decorations in general use, 
and of the more modern improvements in building 
appliances. The yard and main works will remain, 
as heretofore, at Camberwell. 


A special service was held in Bristol Cathedral 
yesterday (Thursday) afternoon in connection with 
the celebration of the restoration of the north 
transept, and the unveiling of the window given by 
ine Poippin Society as a memorial of Edward 

olston. 


A new chapel has been opened at Heckmond- 
wike, built from the designs of Mr. A. A. Stott. 
The chief contractors were Messrs. W. and J. 
Milner, of Mirfield, for masonry, and Messrs. 
Fothergill and Schofield, of Batley Carr, for 
joinery. 

A set of iron floriated hinges has been made for 
the entrance doors of St. Colman’s Cathedral, 
Queenstown, from the designs of Mr. C. G. Ashlin, 
R.H.A. They are in the Early French style, 
similar to those of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
Paris. They have been wrought by Messrs. Fagan 
and Sons, of Brunswick-street, Dublin. 


Maryon Park, the new recreation ground at 
Charlton, was formally handed over to the London 
County Council on Saturday by the donor, Sir S. 
Maryon Wilson. 


M. Charles Verlat, director of the Academy of 
Fine Arts at Antwerp, has died, aged 66. He was 
a pupil of De Keyser, and excelled in all branches 
of the pictorial arts, especially in animal painting. 


The local board of health for Clevedon, Somer- 
set, have received: the written report of Mr. J. 
Abenethy, C.E., of London, on the present condi- 
tion of the pier, and recommendations for its im- 

rovement. He recommended that the present 

ead be removed and a new one be constructed 
of cast-iron screw piles, connected by iron bracing, 
utilising some of the old iron. On the face of the 
pierhead should be erected a wooden landing stage ; 
and the whole deck should be relaid and the iron- 
work scraped and painted. Three alternative plans 
were submitted: the first to cost about £7,000, the 
second about £9,000, and the third about £15;000. 


The School Board for Bath have appointed Mr. 
E. R. Robson _assessor in the competition for a new 
school in the Lower. Bristol-road, which is confined 
to architects practising in the city. 


A new Bible Christian chapel, Miskin -street, 
Cathays, Cardiff, was ae on Wednesday week. 
The building, which will seat about 600 persons, has 
a gallery, and has cost over £2,000. The architect 
was Mr. J. F. Fawckner, of Newport, and the 


builder Mr. L, Purnell, while Mr. A. M. Blake acted 
as clerk of the works. 


The new infirmary at Liverpool, built: from the | 
designs of Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., was opened | 


by the Duke of Clarence and Avondale on Wed- 
nesday. 


A new public hall has been 
the ventilation, 


effected by the latest improved form of the self- 
acting air-pump ventilator. 


A second section of the restoration of the Norman 
Church of Wroxeter, Salop, was completed last week. 
Last year the tower was repairedand partially rebuilt 
at the cost of the Duke of Cleveland, and now a porch 
has been added to the church, the outlay being 
borne by the same donor. For both works Mr. 

.H. Treasure, of Shrewsbury, was the architect, 


aes Muirhead, of Newport, Salop, the con- 


\ erected at Kingston- 
on-Thames, and special attention has been paid to, 
which is carried out on ‘the Boyle. 


s stem th ~ - ye . = i 
y , e extraction of the vitiated air being | graphers, 23, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Saturpay (To-Morrow).—Association of Public Sani- 


tary Inspectors. ‘‘ A Pioneer of Sanitary 
Science,’’? by the President, Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, Carpenters’ Hall. 6 p.m. 
Monpay.—Liyerpool Architectural Society. ‘‘ Notes in 
Holland and Belgium,”’ by J. M. Wood- 
house, of Manchester. 7 p.m. 
Society of Engineers. 
Exhaust Steam,’ by Percy Griffith. 
7.30 p.m. : 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
Opening Address by the President, Mr. A. 
Waterhouse, R.A. 8 p.m. 
Turspay.—National Art Congress at Birmingham. 
Presidential and other Addresses, 11 a.m. 
Sectional Meetings, 2 p.m. ; 
Glasgow Architectural Association. 
“Greek Architecture: Late Period,’’ by 
R. J. Gildard. 8 p.m. 
WepnrEspAy.—National Art Congress at Birmingham. 
Address by T. Graham Jackson. 11 a.m. 
Tnuurspay.—National Art Congress at Birmingham. 
Address by A. H. Mackmurdo. 11 a.m. 


a 


A new London Board school in Prospect-terrace, 
Gray’s Inn-road, was opened on Friday. It accom- 
modates 995 children, and cost £13,000 for building 
and £19,000 for the site, which has an area of 
19,000sq.ft. 


The pulpit to be erected in the choir of Norwich 
Cathedral is now making good progress in the 
studios of the sculptor (Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter), 
and would have been finished and im sitw ere this 
had not the lengthened strike in the western capital 
stopped nearly all work there throughout the past 
summer. It is to be entirely of English oak, and 
has been designed by Mr. John P. Seddon, the 
motif, as regards general detail, having been the 
exquisite oak carving on the old stalls, close by 
where the pulpit is destined to stand. In niches all 
around the body of the pulpit will be statuettes in 
the round, representing the four evangelists and the 
four great preachers, SS. Peter, Paul, James the 
Bishop, and Stephen. 


Sir Frederick Mappin has presented a stained- 
glass window to the church of St. John, Ranmoor, 
near Sheffield. The subject is the Crucifixion, and 
the commission has been executed by Mr. W. F. 
Dixon, William-street, Lowndes-square. 


The fine church of St. George, at Haston-in- 
Gordano, near Bristol, has just been presented by 
Mr. Henry Mirehouse, with a reredos constructed 
of polished alabaster and English marble. The 
work rests upon a massive retable of Ipplepen red 
variegated marble, and consists of a triple array of 
recessed panels, with cusped and crocketed gables, 
all in alabaster. The heads of the arches are sup- 
ported by carved capitals, resting upon serpentine 
columns. The figures are carved in high relief, and 
are in outline thrown up by backgrounds of gold 
tesseree. ‘The central group represents the birth of 
our Lord. Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, executed 
the reredos, which was unveiled on Sunday: 


A new side altar, of the Sacred Heart, and two 
choir screens are being fixed in St. Mary’s Church, 


executed by Messrs, Boulton and Sons, of Chelten- 
ham, from the designs of Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, 
architects, London. 


The Judicial Committee of the Irish Privy Council 
approved on Wednesday a scheme for the con- 
struction of a light railway from Skibbereen to 
Baltimore, which the Cork and Bandon Railway 
Company. have offered to work, and for the con- 
struction of which the Treasury has made a gift of 

6,700 

A poll of the ratepayers of St. Mary, Newington, 
has taken place on the question of the adoption of 
the Public Libraries Act. The number of voting 
papers issued was 12,724, but only 4,889 ratepayers 
voted, 2,841 being in favour, and 2,048 against the 
proposal. 


A village hall at Orpington, Kent, built at a cost 
of £5,000, was opened by Sir John Lubbock on 
Wednesday week. Mr. G. St. Pierre Harris, of 
London and Orpington, was the architect, and 
Messrs. Holt and Son were the builders. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the 
hase expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 
rders from the country returned by evening mail on the same, day. 
Terms On application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T, PETTITT and CO., Litho- 


ELEGTRIG LIGHTING, 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 

OR WIRING ONLY {*avex. 
STRODE & GO, &: Queer. Nowe at LONDOR 


New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. 
elephone No, 3958, 


“ Utilisation of 


Warrington, the whole of the carving, &c., being | 


Holloway’s Pills.—Colds, Catarrhs, and other 
febrile affections can be readily arrested in their early stages by 
these pills, if taken according to their accompanying directions. In 
addition to their cooling and purifying properties, these pills control 
the circulation, reduce febrile symptoms, relax the skin, promote 


perspiration, and restore health. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 


THE CHELYNCH STONE.—The Stone 


om these Quarries is known as 
the “Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very ;crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E, A. WILLIAMS, 16, Crayen-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this. material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent — 4 
Mr. KE. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


W. H. LASCELLES and 00, 


121, Bunhill Row, London, EC. 


TELEPHONE Noi 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, — 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Conservatories & Greenhouses. 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES ANO PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLII CATION. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 


OEE —__—_ 


TENDERS. | 
*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 


‘the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 


accepted tender: it adds to the yalue of the information, 


BALDERTON, NEAR Newarx.—For almshouses in six 
dwellings. V 
Park-square, Leeds, architects: — 


Baines bee ety. is FE £759 0 0 
Crossland 5 AY peepatuciees 699 0 0 
Smith and Lunn 685 0 0 
Brown, G., and Son ... Sear 685 0 0 
Wand, Balderton (accepted) ae 660 -0 0 
Brown, W. “s 629 -0 0 


“Rest of Newark. 3 ’ 
Bristou.—For alterations and additions to, No. 35, High= 


street, Bristol. Mr, H. D. Bryan, 24,, College-green, 
Bristol, architect :— ESS aie * 
Scull, A. 8. wae CATE ee cen eT OU EON O) 
Perrott, Fi: 20K. MAR AUC a ZY OHO 
Lewis, T. Ri... yoo Psieayialde ona GCI OnnO 
Church, W. (accepted). sees Sonsy se OVEe O20 
? For. shop-front :—~ ° : 
Lewis, W. H. ... uy aoa ak 49 10 0 


CArpirr. —For the enlargement of the police-station at 
Roath, for the Cardiff town council :— bait 


Robbins, J., Roath (accepted) 


CuESTER-LE-STREET.—For further additions to jam 


«| £830 0.0 


| factory, Chester-le-Street, for Mr. J. W. Luccock. Messrs. 


Plummer and Burrell, 46, Cloth-market, Newcastle, archi- 

tects :— 
Norman, W. (accepted) £183 18 93 
Mole, H. (accepted) ... fee sip tie 4e bye 
Both of Chester-le-Street, . 


Cowpriper, Guam.—For the erection of a house and 
three cottages, for Mr. W. W. Nell. Mr. F. J. Veall, 
Cardiff, architect. Quantities by the architect :— 


Williams and Sons, Talgarth £1,575 0-0 
Lewis, H., Cardiff ... on 1,420 0 0 
Blliott and Co., Treforest ... 1,354 0 0 
Haines, J., Cardiff “Re 1,305; 0 0 
Purnell, O., Cardiff ... eee gs 1,297 0.0 
James, W. A., Cowbridge ;. are 1,265 4 O 
Burton and Co., Cardiff (accepted) 1,195 0 0 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of’ 
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PATENTING PLANS. 


poe idea of patenting the plan of an 


architectural design is at least some- 
what novel; 
Sheffield architects have been yventuresome 
enough to take that step, and they send us a 


copy of the specification of their patent for 


“Improvements in arranging the plan of 
buildings applicable to Government, county, 
municipal, and other public offices and 
courts.” Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs, whose 
Jesign for the Sheffield Municipal buildings 
we illustrated on July 25th of the present 


year, and which was an ingenious endeavour 


jo make each set of offices for a department 
complete in itself, and to avoid the confusion 


rising from a number of offices ranged along 


1 corridor, haye patented the principle therein 
jhown. We refer our readers to the plans 


we gaye of these designs, to make more clear 


the nature of the so-called inyention. 
Referring to the printed copy of the 
pecification of the patent sent to us, Messrs. 
Hlockton and Gibbs state: ‘The plan 
generally adopted in buildings of this class 
s the arranging of rooms on one or both 
ides of a passage or hall common to the 
yublic and all the departments. Where 
here are a number of offices or other rooms 
n one department, these, if placed along 
me side only of the public passage or hall, 
is is the case in the Manchester Town Hall 
md the Birmingham Council House, are 
ecessarily so extended as to be very incon- 
enient for intercommunication and control F 
he occupants of the rooms at one end of the 
ange, if they wish to consult with or give 
rders to the occupants of the rooms at the 
ther end of the range, must either pass 
hrough each room between them, in which 
asethereis liability to disturbance of the occu- 
ants of the intermediate rooms, or they must 
ass down the public passage or hall; where 
hey are liable to meet with the public, and be 
revented speedily attending to their busi- 
ess.” It is also stated that the control by 
he superior officials of a department in so 
xtended a line is difficult, and if each room 
as a door into the public passage there is 
88 Of control over the subordinate officials, 
nd the number of doors is confusing to the 
ublic and to the occupants of the rooms by 
nnecessary inquiriesmadeby strangers. The 
lanfor which a patent is claimed is described 
ithe following clause :—‘‘ The plan for which 
e claim noyelty is the placing of the rooms 
f each department in a separate wing or 
ompartment of the building arranging the 
9oms within it as if each wing or compart- 
lent were a separate building with entrance 
r the public to each department through 
t by an inquiry or general office, and with 
0 other entrance for the public to the 
tivate offices; and combining the several 
spartments into one building by grouping 
le wings or compartments around a central 
wblic hall or passage, through which alone 
1 public can gain admittance to the in- 
try or general offices of the several 
partments.” The plan so formed can be 
‘stricted to a one-story building or repeated 
ith some modifications on each floor of a 
any storied building with a public stair- 
Se or hoist in the public hall. It is also 
ade a part of the patent, that « every 
iblic entrance should be direct to the 
ntral public hall or passage, and 
ad nowhere else. The wings or com- 
xtments may be varied in form, and the 
oms of a department may be grouped 
thin the wing or compartment in any plan 


but one well-known firm of 
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most convenient for the requirements of 
that department, provided that the entrances 
to the private offices are by or through an 
inquiry or general office.” “The specification 
further states that each wing or compartment 
may have an official passage from the inquiry 
office to the private offices, and also an 
official entrance from the street to the 
official passage. The advantages claimed by 
this plan are briefly these : The public cannot 
intrude upon the privacy of the superior 
officials without being announced, and the 
private offices being away from the central 
public hall, are more quiet than if they 
adjoined thereto. Each wing is complete in 
itself, the supervision and the control of 
the entrances and exits of subordinate 
officials being more perfect. The length of 
the public hall or passage is reduced toa 
minimum, and the distances thereby 
diminished. The plan of building is ren- 
dered more simple by the arrangement of one 
entrance to each department than by having 
several doors and staircases. The public 
can find the department wanted with less 
trouble. The officials may communicate 
without appearing in public. Other adyan- 
tages are that courts or areas may be 
minimised, as all the windows may face out- 
side, the plan occupies less area, and 
secondary public staircases are not neces- 
sary. The specification goes on to state 
that the authors are not aware of any office 
building, public or private, having been 
built on the plan proposed. That adopted 
at the Glasgow Municipal Buildings, where 
several of the departments are detached 
from other departments on the ground floor 
by carriage drives, yet has public passages 
through the several departments, and has 
none of the advantages claimed for the 
patented plan. At the Leeds Municipal 
Buildings there are fiye entrances from the 
central hall into the accountant’s depart- 
ments on the ground floor. 
Buildings haye the collectors’ offices of the 
various departments grouped round a central 
hall; but the other offices are separated, and 
can be only reached by public stairs and 
passages. The Admiralty Offices have the 
novel arrangement of double passages, with 
area for light and air between, but this rather 
increases than diminishes the disadvantages 
of the old system. Plans are appended to 
illustrate the principle as applied to two 
departments on the ground floor and on 
the upper floor of the same building; 
another plan to show the principle adapted 
to three departments on one floor of a 
rectangular building, and also to a cruciform 
plan; and a third plan gives the arrangement 
applied to six departments on one floor. 
Other arrangements can be formed on the 
same principle. The plan for two depart- 
ments on the ground floor is practically the 
same as we illustrated on July 25th for the 
authors’ design for the Sheffield Municipal 
Buildings. 

Our readers will see that the principle 
on which Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs 
have claimed protection is that of group- 
ing the departments of a public build- 
ing, each complete and separate in respect 
of its entrances, round one public hall. As 
the authors invite the members of the pro- 
fession and the public to take the oppor- 
tunity of opposing the grant of the patent 
should there be any ground for so doing, 
we leave the principle of planning to the 
attention of our readers; at the same time, 
at the request of the authors, we draw 
attention to the following, a section of the 
Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks Amend- 
ment Act, 1885: ‘‘When a complete speci- 
fication has been accepted it is open to 
public inspection, and notice of acceptance 
will be advertised in the official journal of 
the Patent Office. Any person may at any 
time within two months of the date of such 
advertisement [29th October last] give notice 


of opposition to the grant of a patent on 
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the grounds stated in Sec. 11 of the 
Patents, &c., Act, 1883.” We will not enter 
here into the alleged novelties of the plan, 
as we are of the opinion that the same prin- 
ciple has been used, and may be seen on plans 
of public offices. The main point of Messrs. 
Flockton and Gibbs’s plan is that there 
is a single public entrance to each depart- 
ment through a general office, which is close 
to the public hall, the passages being confined 
to the use of officials of the departments. 

The question which most concerns us is the 
advantage of protecting by a patent any 
improvement or novel feature of arrange- 
ment. As every architectural design is more 
or loss of aninyention, it may be asked Why 
should not the architect avail himself of the 
Patent Act as well as any other inventor ? 
Would not the system be a stimulus te 
invention? Copyrighting designs is not 
unknown in America, and we have now 
before us a series of copyrighted designs of 
‘““Modern Rural Homes,” arranged and 
designed by the ‘National Architects’ 
Union,” of Philadelphia. We dread to think 
of what patenting the elevational features of 
designs would lead to, 

The advantages of protecting by patent a 
clever plan are, first, that it would be an 
incentive to invention amongst the few by 
giving them an individual interest in their 
design; second, a good idea would be more 
likely to be perfected; there would be 
attempts to improve and patent modifica- 
tions. On the other hand, there are objec- 
tions. The patenting of a design would 
seriously hamper the profession, for they 
would have to steer clear of existing rights. 
It would handicap a large proportion of 
architects who now avail themselves of the 
common property in architectural ideas. 
Many very clever plans are a combination 
of the grouped and corridor principles ; but 
these would be avoided if they were protected 
by patent. For instance, the “pavilion ” 
system with the isolated lobby has been a 
commonly-adopted principle in all hospital 
plans; butif the inventor had patented the 
idea, so desirable a plan would haye been 
avoided till the expiration of the patent. 
The radiating, the circular systems of ward 
construction are ideas that can be made to 
subserve the purpose of designers; but if 
they were protected they would be very little 
adopted. 

The ‘‘ central hall” principle of designing 
buildings for Congregational churches might 
have been patented if ancient examples had 
not shown the same principle; if it had been, 
fewer attempts would have been made te 
utilise the plan. A further disadvantage of the 
system of patenting would be to introduce a 
commercial element into design. The few 
who became patentees of novelties in archi- 
tecture would take care to make the most of 
their inventions, and only allow them to be 
used on payment of a royalty. To the bulk 
of the profession this would be prejudicial. 
Independent design could not be encouraged 
asitisnow. Butthere are besides, practical 
difficulties in the way of applying the Patent 
Act to designs or plans of buildings. An 
architect who had thought out a good plan 
would have to make a diligent search at the 
Patent Office to see if he had been fore- 
stalled; when a complete specification has 
been accepted by the Patent Office, it will be 
the duty of the profession to give notice of 
opposition to the grant of a patent on any of 
the grounds mentioned in the Act. Howisa 
man to know whether his idea has not been 
actually used before? A most costly search 
would be necessary to satisfy him. The 
difficulty is in preparing a specification or 
drawing of any particular arrangement that 
will be definite enough ; as any idea to be of 
real yalue must be sufficiently elastic to 
admit of being varied to actual circumstances. 
We can understand an architect patenting a 
new spring door, a fireproof floor, or a roof— 
things that admit of easy definition—but it 
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the sailor has done more than F’. Brangwyn, 
who in his large and important picture, ‘‘ We 
therefore Commit his Body to the Deep” 
(381), gives us a noble sermon on canvas of 
the everyday life and hardships of seafaring 
men. The group of sturdy fellows who are 
holding the body of their dead comrade while 
the chaplain reads the burial service, is a 
master piece of painting. On the foreground 
of the deck of the large vessel stand two 
other men watching in respectful reverence 
the mournful ceremony. The colour is 
in a rather low key, and the draw- 
ing and accessories in good keeping. In 
Nelson Dawson’s strong seascape, ‘‘ The 
Sunset Breeze” (374), one is apt to ask 
whether so light a sky is not reflected in 
the sea. Mr. Dawson has, it may be, justi- 
fication for making his sea deep blue. The 
trawler, and the treatment, and the high 
horizon are points of note. A further ac- 
quisition to the strength of this gallery in 
sea painting is Edwin Ellis’s ‘“‘ Seaside 
Neighbours” 3 headland laved by a deep 
blue sea. Portraiture of the poetic vein is 
well represented by G. Sheridan Knowles’s 
‘“Bnid” (308), a face suggestive of Tenny- 
son’s lines, and his ‘‘ Desdemona” (316), 
very reflective and full of expression. Lord 
Tennyson’s portrait by G. F. Watts, R.A., 
is a valuable addition. Chas. E. Marshall’s 
‘Held by a Thread” has a little too much of 
the picture - dealer’s pretty element in it, 
though the strong light is well managed, 
and there is much that appeals to the 
popular mind in the execution; the same 
remark applies with more force to R. J. 
Gordon’s rather dramatic subject, ‘A 
Rehearsal” (399), a lady sumptuously 
attired in rich old-gold coloured silk with 
train, practising before her master. Ex- 
treme in its contrast to this, but infinitely 
more powerful in its reality of human 
life, is the sombre picture of Theodore 
Cook, ‘‘A Subscription Ball” (389), who 
shows in a dingy back court two or three 
pairs of girls of the waif and stray class 
dancing to an organ, to the satisfac- 
tion of some poorly-clad people of their 
own class. As a realistic representa- 
tion of the lower order the expression of 
countenance of the girls, their slatternly 
dress and amusing deportment, Mr. Cook’s 
work is unsurpassed. In the other two 
rooms we notice a masterly-painted animal 
subject, by J. S. Noble, ‘‘ Weary, but Watch- 
ful” (426), sheep on a hillside, though less 
happy than ‘On the Road to the Tryst” 
(371), a herd of Highland cattle. No. 438, 
‘‘Play Up, Surrey,” by G. Roller, is a 
cleverly-painted full-length portrait of a 
well-known cricketer — its colossal scale 
spoils it. W.H. Y. Titcomb’s clever study 
of a lady in walking attire, seated against a 
white fur; the landscape of Jas. Peel (462); 
and a cleyer piece of character painting, 
‘‘ Old Chums,” by Theodore Cook (478), are 
noticeable. F. Cayley Robinson’s ‘‘On a 
Silver Sea ” should be entitled ‘‘A BlueSea”’ 
—clever in its shadows and reflections (488). 
Over the fireplace is a very charming piece 
of genre, ‘la Fin dun Réve” (527), in 
Dudley Hardy’s best style. F. Brangwyn 
has two yery delicate sea studies (524 and 
532). A. de Breanski, ‘‘Quary Wood” 
(505); D. Downing’s clever study of a sports- 
man in top-coat, fortifying himself with a 
glass of hot whisky; R. W. A. Rouse’s 
“ The Brow of the Hill,” with cattle, though 
wanting in atmosphere; J. H. Snell’s soft 
and subtly-painted landscapes (519, 545, 
561); and the clear afterglow by Leopold 
Rivers eee with the capital portrait of 
M. Phipps Jackson (547), by J. A. Fitz- 


becomes very problematical to show any 
order or arrangement of doors, walls, or de- 
partments in connection with a central hall 
that shall entitle its author to a grant of a 
patent—a mere matter of order in planning 
departments can scarcely be a subject for a 
patent. Atleast it appears to us doubtful 
whether patented plans may not be more 
imaginary than real, and there would be 
many ways of rendering them void. What 
would prevent an architect from adopting 
a modification of a patent ? In any alteration 
to an existing building a very slight modifi- 
cation might produce exactly the arrange- 
ment for which a claim has been made. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


ONSPICUOUS among the pictures in the 
large room of the Suffolk Street 
Galleries is the work of the president, Wyke 
Bayliss, ‘“‘The After-Glow in St. Peter’s, 
Rome” (241). It is a grand central perspec- 
tive looking up the nave of the great basilica. 
Gloom has settled over the interior ; the re- 
flecting surfaces of marble in floor and arcade 
impart a solemnity, heightened by the light 
under the dome, which throws into relief the 
high altar and baldacchino. The architec- 
tural details are painted with consummate 
skill, and shows that Mr. Wyke Bayliss is a 
master of Renaissance no less than of Gothic ; 
the charm and poetry of light and shade have 
been rendered with all the felicity of his 
pencil. The interior of Orvieto as seen in 
the early morning (50) is a noble drawing 
in water colours; perhaps eyen more 
characteristic of Mr. Wyke Bayliss’s subtile 
pencil and dexterous manipulation of iri- 
descent hues. Haynes King has two finished 
figure studies of girls, ‘ A Fireside Reverie” 
and ‘‘ Watching the Kettle,” both pretty bits 
of domestic genre. ‘‘The Feast of St. John: 
Finistere”” (238) by G. Sherwood Hunter, isa 
cleverly painted incident—a night procegeion ; 
the reflection on the faces is happily rendered. 
This painter’s other studies in Brittany, of 
old fisher-folk at Marken (445), and other 
Zuyder Zee sketches of domestic life are of 
interest. Val Davis has a delicately-painted 
subject, ‘“ASunny Corner.” We notice 
also W. H. Pike’s clever groups of Venetian 
incident (Nos. 254 and 298), all examples of 
freedom of drawing; the life and colour 
of these bright little pictures are excellent. 
L. ©. Henley’s figure, ‘“‘ All in a Garden 
Fair,” is graceful. We notice near it a large 
_canyas, ‘*A Cornish Pastoral,” by Julius 
Olsson (264), intensely green and hard. Jas. 
&. Grace delights us by his delicately- 
painted woodland studies, ‘‘ Sunshine and 
‘Shade ” (268), and ‘(In the Fall of the 
Year” (418); and in the same tender mood 
we place Stuart Lloyd’s ‘‘ After Clouds and 
- Sunset,” by some quiet river or harbour. 
‘Wells, Norfolk” (276), is one of these 
pictures—luminous and full of mellow, quiet 
colour; the dark, sharply-defined houses 
against the sky, and the reflected lights are 
very telling, and to the meditative mind, the 
admirer of the saddening and pensive beauties 
of landscape, Mr. Lloyd’s work is sure to be 
appreciated, as he knows how to awaken 
those emotions. The reflected light in John 
Burr’s ‘‘ Maid of All Work” (283), and the 
healthful drawing of the tired girl, who has 
fallen asleep in a chair with her housemaid’s 
brush in band, is worthy of the artist. Over 
the fireplace is a bit of charming woodland in 
delicate colour by Yeend King, ‘‘'The Last 
of the Leaves.” Adam HE. Proctor’s‘‘ Pastures 
New ” (304) is broadly handled in a nice tone. 
The view of Durham by V. P. Yglesias (313) ; 
«‘ Homeward Bound” (317), by Yeend King ; 
‘‘Glimmering Night,” by J. H. Snell (341) ; 
Jas. Peel’s ‘‘ Wensleydale ” (380) ; and Albert 
Kinsley’s ‘‘ Autumn Fading into Age” (392) 
are a few of the landscapes in which tone, 
sympathy, and delicate colour are to be 
found. No student of the sea and the life of 


oul. 


gerald, are the more prominent pictures in 


Among the water-colour drawings we 
must mention the sunlight effect on road in 
W. Follen Bishop’s ‘‘Amberley, Sussex” 
(6), the sketch of ‘‘ Rye, Sussex,” admirable 
in the evening reflection and drawing of 
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trawlers, by Arch. Webb; ‘‘Shoreham 
Harbour,” by F. Hamilton Jackson ; Carlton 
A. Smith’s ‘‘ Blackberry Gatherers” (10), a 
very dainty piece of drawing and colour; 
R. B. Nisbet’s ‘‘Autumn” (14), lacking 
atmosphere; and some feeling work by 
Leopold Rivers (19, 65), in which there ig 
excellent tone and clever sky. ‘The intense 
blue sea and sky in Fred Mayor’s ‘“‘ Three 
Little Breton Maids” (28), is rather staring, 
but broad in treatment. Harvey Allport has 
a picturesque sketch of the “ Thames at 
Billingsgate” (34); and Newton Benett i) 
a drawing of ‘‘ Cattle Market, Sandwich.” 
The work of J. M. Bromley in ‘“Coldash 
Common” (35), ‘‘On the Wye” (55), “Old 
Houses, Yalding,” ‘‘ Changing Leaves” 
(142), shows the same conscientious delinea- 
tion and charm of colour that he has hitherto 
displayed. One admirable sketch of “ York 
Minster,” by Ernest George (63), must be 
noticed. John Fraser has a luminous draw- 
ing of ‘Lynmouth Fishermen,” Asie 
Weedon’s ‘‘ Marshes, Winchelsea”; Jules 
Lessore’s “Romsey Market Place’’ (62), a 
small but broad sketch, with glimpse of 
Abbey; Stuart Lloyd’s clear and _ clever 
drawing of “Rye” (71), John Fulwood’s 
exquisite landscape and river meandering 
(77), A. M. Rossi’s touching incident and 
clever drawing, ‘‘ Without a Mother” (84), 
a little boy putting his socks on at the 
side of his cot, with a dog companion, 
are all worthy of attention. Nelson Daw- 
son’s drawing of rocks (87), and his very 
clever and large picture of a shipwrecked 
boat crew endeavouring to attract notice in 
a rough sea (126), are of high merit. 1. B 
Hardy also sends a_ powerful coast-vlew, 
stormy sea (153). W. Harding Smith, two 
clever architectural drawings, ‘‘ Crypt of St. 
Zeno, Verona” (190), and ‘‘ Pilgrims’ Steps 
Canterbury ” (220), in which class we notice 
a very clever drawing of the apsidal chapel: 
of the church at Brioude, Auvergne, by RB 
Phené Spiers (144), and F. P. Barraud’s 
careful drawing of the Choir, Chester Cathe- 
dral (206). A terracotta panel, in relief 
‘© Women at the Sepulchre,” by G. Tinworth 
must be mentioned. 
_—— Oo 


INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OU 
COLOURS. 


wre the exception of a few pictures, th 

walls of the galleries in Piccadilly pre 
sent a level of rather respectable mediocrity 
than of boldness. Such strong and yigorou 
pictures as those of Robert W. Allan 
R.W.S., John BR. Reid, T. Hope MeLachla 
help to throw into the background th 
works of painters of the moderate school. T 
do justice to each work it is necessary tha 
the critic should endeavour to discount thos 
influences of the stronger and more yigorou 
methods. Taking a few of the more successtu 
works, we must award praise equally to th 
mild and tenderer subjects, such as those < 
R. Halfnight in ‘‘Cottar’s Home,” a sol 
autumnal landscape (1), and the carefull 
painted domestic incident of C. Burto 
Barber, ‘Too Many Cooks” (14); as t 
the stronger and more robust handling, @ 
seen in Robert W. Allan’s “‘ Haymaking 
(2), or to the powerful impressionism ¢ 
T. Hope McLachlan in ‘“‘ Genevieve thd 
and of John R. Reid. Of these lati 
painters’ work we can admire the earnes 
ness and reality, though the meth 
appears hard, and contrary to the traditio! 
of English painting. The darkness @ 
powerful feeling awakened by ‘‘ Genevieve 
(the sainted patroness of Paris asa shepher‘ 
(44), the poetic charm in “A Pastoral 
(234), and the hillside ‘‘ On Askham Fell 


(244), appeal not to the many. Mr. Jok 
R. Reid’s genius is of the same order. TI 
landscape, ‘‘Posthamel Farm” (27), 


no glamour of sent 
thrown over 4 
look hars 


powerful in its reality, no 
ment or picturesqueness 1S 
simple transcript, the colours 


grave” (162), is spoilt. 
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and the handling hard; yet a little study 
suffices to bring out the artist’s meaning’ and 
intensity of feeling. ‘‘ Our River” (143) is 
not a mere pretty piece of painting that may 
represent anywhere, but a poem in colour, in 
‘which there is a meaning. No. 292, ‘‘ The 
Sunny Days of Childhood,” is veritably a 
dream in colour, full of strong sunlight; the 
youth of both sexes along the brink of a 
river overshadowed by trees, are disporting 
themselves like children; the girl in strong 
light seated at the foot of a tree, has 
not a suggestion of prettiness in her features, 
but a type of ordinary girlhood among 
the toilers by the sea. It is in the charm of 
colour and the richness of the palette, the 
blending of hues, lights, and shadows, that 
we see the artist’s work. Frank W. Top- 
ham, ‘“‘ He Loves Me—He Loves Me Not!” 
(6) is a pretty but commonplace study—a 
girl leaning against a stile repeating the old 
line. ‘‘Too Many Cooks,” by C. Burton 
Barber, already mentioned, is prettily con- 
ceived in the grouping of child and dogs. 
There are several landscapes of more or less 
merit—C. E. Johnson’s ‘‘ Horse Pond” (37), 
a corner of meadows skirting a lane coming 
down to a pond, has all the elements of a 
pleasing landscape, and some carefully- 
painted trees. More breadth characterises 
H. Hughes Stanton’s ‘‘ A Peep of the Arun” 
(43), with its distance of undulating scenery. 
E. M. Wimperis is strong, as usual. ‘A 
Fresh Day” (92), a broad and breezy 
common, is particularly vigorous and the 
colourexcellent; ‘‘ Under the Willows” (318), 
cattle near a brook, is delightfully fresh and 
natural. Edw. W. Waite, another painter 
of open commons, has a pleasant study in 
Surrey, with a stream meandering through. 
In Yeend King’s ‘‘ Haddon” we feel the 
only thing desired is to substitute a less 
intense and more natural green for the 
foliage, yet it is a charming peep of the old 
Hall. J. L. Pickering, ‘‘ Haunted ” (76), 


_paints a desolate house surrounded by gaunt, 


leafless trees. The old, half - timbered 
mansion is uninhabited, the old entrance- 
gates off their hinges, and the trees and 
water have a weird effect; but there is 
charming poetry and romance in its con- 
ception and handling in the semi-gloom of 
evening. His other contribution, ‘‘ Hsk- 
dale ” (606), is a powerful study of rock and 


bank. Ernest Parton paints in too vivid a 


key of green—his ‘‘Summer Days at War- 
He is far more 
happy in ‘“‘Summer Days in Sunny France” 
(488), a broad, shadowless meadow, and his 
large canvas in the Hast Gallery (511), the 
bank of a river, lightened up by lilies in 
bloom and a cottage. Sea and coast are 
represented by such master pencils as Edwin 
Hayes, ©. Napier Hemy, and Alfred Hast. 
<‘ Off Portsmouth Harbour ”’ (98) is a noble 
piece of sea-painting, with gleam of sun- 
shine on forts and craft, and its background 
of rain clouds, worthy of Edwin Hayes. ‘‘A 
Grey Sunset, Brighton” (327), and a power- 
ful sea study, ‘‘Tantallon’’ (523), in the 
East Gallery, are other pictures by thismaster 
of sea form andcolour. OC. Napier Hemy 
has a charming picture of ‘‘A Cornish 
Porth” (57) with its rough jetty of rocks 
and bright reflected light. ‘‘ Waves in Sun. 
light”’ (45), by Harry Quilter, is a study of 
rocky coast. ‘The sea is intense in its blue- 
ness and the work a little too mannered. 
Alfred East’s autumnal picture on Loch Tay 
(136), and Miss Lily Bristow’s sketch at 
Exmouth Docks (167)—the latter in nice 
colour; and Geo. Wetherbee’s ‘‘ Sea Idyl” 
(23) are other subjects. James Orrock in 33 
gives us a freshly-painted landscape, and 
R. W. A. Rouse (91) a clever cloud study 
with pearly hues and reflection on water of 
marsh. The most successful picture of 
domestic g2nre is John H. Bacon’s ‘‘ A Song 
of Long Ago,” a little girl seated at a piano 
Singing to her aged grandmother (111), 
touching and full of deep pathos. The 


subdued light and the faces of both old 
lady and child are tenderly treated, and in 
good colour. Other figure studies include 
J. Skelton’s ‘‘ Arrest of Charles Darnay,” 
from Dickens’s ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities” (126) ; 
Haynes King’s ‘‘ An Interesting Paragraph” 
(119); E. H. Horwitz’s clever ‘ Consulting 
an Expert,” an old sailor looking at a little 
boat; and H. M. Livens’s ‘‘ Corner of aStudio” 
(47), H. R. Steer’s ‘‘ Freedom and Rest” (50). 
Miss Ethel Wright’s end picture, ‘‘ Whispers” 
(40), a nymph clad in light pink diaphanous 
drapery, her head leaning towards a shell 
held by a cupid—is deliciously handled, 
though lacking in the attributes of an ideal 
treatment. 

In the central gallery two small oil 
sketches, by John Fulleylove, of Ely Cathe- 
dral, one from the river and the other from 
Market-place (181, 189), are worth notice. 
A finished painting by E. Blair Leighton, 
‘“‘His Last Good-bye” —a young man 
bidding adieu to his sweetheart on the upper 
landing of a staircase—has grace and 
careful drawing of costume. In the same 
category we must place G. G. Kilburne’s 
‘“‘Rivals”—two gentlemen in the 18th- 
century dress-coats, long vests, buckled 
shoes, and pigtails, ina drawing-room taking 
tea with a young lady; one, resting his hand 
on the mantelshelf, is addressing the lady, 
the other casting his eyes on his rival with sur- 
prise and indignation. The workmanship, 
we need not say, is excellent. In another 
vein, and of a different station in life, Arthur 
Hacker paints a touching and pathetic pic- 
ture of a Scotchman caressing his grand- 
child, ‘‘His Daughter's JBairn.” Sad 
thoughts and tenderness is written on the 
face of the grandfather, who has his 
arm round the neck of a fair little girl, and 
leans the other on a table on which a basin 
of porridge stands. Mr. Hacker can express 
sympathetic emotion, his colour, too, 1s in 
not too low a key. ‘The president, Sir 
James D. Linton, still contents himself with 
genre subjects of an unambitiouskind. This 
year he has two small finished figure studies 
of a girl dressed in pink. ‘‘ Gathering 
Apples” (245) and the ‘‘ Empty Nest” (400) 
are both skilfully drawn, sharply defined, 
and in nice colour. Almost photographic 
minuteness characterises these studies of the 
president, who has this time not given us the 
elaborate costumes and accessories of ladies’ 
dress, but a more modest every-day 
attire. Both studies are simple and pretty. 
J. Haynes Williams’s ‘‘Sweet Silence” is 
also a highly finished picture. A sweet face 
of a young lady in white satin in last century, 
short-waisted costume, and an exquisitely 
dressed beau, who is admiringly looking at 
her. The painter knows the taste of the 
public, and what kind of art pays best. 
F. D. Millet has also a charmingly painted 
incident, finished with his usual care and 
refinement, ‘‘Michaelmas Daisies” (319); 
the bowl and flowers behind the embroidery- 
frame are in exquisite colour, but the 
incident tells littl. T. Gedge Cheese- 
man’s amusing incident ‘‘Their Own 
Particular Hobby,” two old picture buyers 
outside a second-hand stall examining an 
oil-painting (326), F. Cayley Robinson’s 
‘‘Ferryman’s Daughter,” strong in colour 
and reflection under boat (338) — are 
clever. Frank Walton’s ‘‘ Camp of Refuge” 
(380), is a charming piece of forest scenery, 
rather hard. W.H. Pike delights to give us 
Venetian groups of faces, flowers, and fruit 
(301, 391); but they are rather patchy. The 
little domestic subject of John Burr (377), is 
feelingly painted. We must notice also the 
excellent heads of Arthur Hacker and J. J. 
Shannon, each painted by the other (349, 
398), and admirably true to life. R. Thorne 
Waite’s ‘‘ Blackberry Gatherers” (3954), 
Adam Proctor’s ‘‘ Grey Day” (310), John 
Parker's ‘‘ Weir, Streatley ” (324), W. Pad- 
gett’s ‘‘ Village Cross” (169), Mrs. M. 
Bowden’s ‘“‘ Anemones” (201), and works by 


pictures are few. t 
J. H. Lorimer, covers more canyas than its 


Alfred Parsons, Hamilton Macullum (455), 


Joseph Knight, Ed. H. Faber (458), and 


Miss E. Magnus (394), deserve notice. 


Passing to the East Gallery the chief 
‘‘ Lightsome Labour,” by 


subject demands. The group of figures 
round the sack of potatoes are admirable, 
and the expression on the faces of the boy 
and girl clever. Below it, Keeley Halswelle 
has a charming marsh and rustic bridge, 
‘© On the Banks of the Ouse” (473), and his 
‘‘Harly Moonrise, Venice” (572), is_a fine 
piece of pearly-grey cloud and sea-painting. 
Miss Janet Cowan’s ‘‘Surrey Village” is 
charming in colour and broad in touch ; 
John Scott’s “Little Bo-Peep” is prettily 
conceived, but rather hard; John Stock’s 
large picture, ‘‘ The Release,” a bold, 
glowing composition, but the figure of the 
disembodied dead out of proportion. Edwin 
Hayes’ large seascape (523) is conspicuous 
for its fine colour; and the visitor will find 
much in T. B. Kennington’s pathetic and 
telling scene ‘‘ Adversity” (557), an oft-told 
tale of respectable poverty, and I’. G. Cot- 
man’s large ‘‘Sunset.” J. J. Shannon’s 
rather meaningless portrait (642) is not 
worthy of the master, nor the position 
assigned. There are a few landscapes and 
figure subjects, such as Jas. Orrock’s 
‘‘Normanton-on-Soar” (645), rather man- 
nered in style; Edmund G. Warren’s land- 
scapes, and E. M. Wimperis’s freshly- 
painted ‘‘ Cottage on the Common,” the 
latter forcible and true to nature. E. 
Hargett’s Sussex view (533) is hard. Adolph 
Birkenruth’s ‘‘Amreis Garden” is grace- 
ful, poetic in sentiment, and in nice 
harmony. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


of Daas opening meeting of the fifty-seventh 

session of the Institute was held on Monday 
evening, when the President, Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, R.A., delivered his inaugural address. 
Having congratulated the members on the im- 
provements to the Conduit-street premises, 
carried out during the recess under the direction 
of Mr. Aston Webb, the honorary secretary, he 
mentioned that Miss Hannah Jones (the last 
surviving sister of the late Owen Jones), who 
died in September last, had bequeathed the 
residue of her estate, amounting to about £2,000, 
as an additional endowment to the Travelling 
Studentship she founded some years since as a 
memorial of her distinguished brother. The 
President continued :—Since the commencement 
of last session the new system of progressive 
examinations has come into operation. Two 
preliminary examinations for candidates qualify - 
ing as ‘‘ probationers’’ have been held in various 
centres, 169 students presenting themselves ; of 
these, 62 have been declared exempt, and 77 have 
passed the examination, making a total of 139 
who are qualified in due time to come up for the 
intermediate examination, which will be held for 
the first time this month. In addition, 54 gentle- 
men haye passed the qualifying examination in 
architecture, entitling them to become candidates 
for Associateship. If a man is to take a credit- 
able position as an architect in the future, he 
must begin by passing these examinations. It 
seems to me as essential at the present day to have 
passed them as it was in former years to have 
spent a certain period in an architect’s office as a 
pupil. I do not say that both courses are not 
still desirable, even necessary; but it will soon 
be found that the passing of these examinations 
is a sine qud non. I would draw attention toa 
memorial from our colleagues in Edinburgh te 
H.M. Commissioners for the Scottish Univer- 
sities, recommending the establishment of a 
curriculum in architecture at the University of 
Edinburgh, and the institution of a degree or 
other university distinction for those who have 
successfully pursued it. In my last address I 
animadverted on the impropriety of expecting 
builders competing for the execution of contracts 
to verify the correctness of the quantities on 
which they tender—a practice adhered to by 
H.M. Office of Works after it had been discon- 


tinued by London architects generally. This led 
to your Council addressing H.M. Commissioners 
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of Works on the subject, and brought a speedy 
reply to the effect that the practice would be 
discontinued. It is to be hoped that the high 
example thus set will be followed by those bodies 
in the provinces who may still adhere to what we 
eannot but consider an objectionable practice, not 
justified by equity, and calculated to bring the 
functions of the quantity surveyor into disrepute. 
‘We have received two deputations from several 
of the building trades, inviting us to use our 
influence for the insertion of certain clauses into 
our Heads of Builder’s Contract—I1st, to prevent 
the subletting of any portion of the work; 2ndly, 
that all labour employed by the contractor should 
be of the best quality ; and, 3rdly, that the con- 
tractor should not pay less than the recognised or 
trades-union rate of wages, and should observe 
all recognised rules or customs as to working 
hours. ‘The Council did not see its way to take 
any collective action in the matter. Among the 
subjects which have engaged our earnest atten- 
tion during the past session, none is of more 
importance than the revision of the Acts which 
affect building operations in the Metropolis. 
The general public may view the subject with 
apathy, as not understanding how vitally it 
affects its comfort, health, and well being; in 
fact, the very magistrate on whom devolves the 
administration of the said Acts in cases of dis- 
pute is said to hate the sight of the district 
surveyor when he brings his unfathomable 
technicalities into court. A paper on ‘“ Building 
Legislation,’ read in this room by Mr. John 
Slater, in February last, was the theme of, and 
prelude to, two very interesting and important 
discussions, and to correspondence conducted by 
specialists in this matter. Those who took part 
in them agreed almost unanimously that the time 
has at length arrived for the codification and 
thorough amendment and simplification of the 
some fifteen or twenty Acts and amendments’ of 
the same which now regulate building operations 
m the Metropolis. A warning voice, however, 
that of Professor Aitchison, was raised against our 
striving after perfection, by making the cost of 
houses too great for those who are to live in them. 
Others objected to building regulations being too 
definite, so as in some cases to become tyrannical 
and absurd ; but it seems to me that because an 
existing definition may be found to work in this 
way in practice—as, for instance, the clause in 
the Act which limits the sum of the Openings in 
a wall to half its total area—it is a reason for the 
amendment of the clause rather than for its 
exclusion. The fault lies not with being too 
definite, but with the definition not being broad 
enough to meet varying contingencies. The Act 
of 1855, having been framed chiefly for prevent- 
ing the spread of fire from one combustible 
wooden-floored building to another, is out of 
touch with improved fireproof construction, which 
ought, when properly applied, to allow of an 
mcrease in the cubic contents of buildings beyond 
the area now prescribed, at least where the 
building does not contain goods of an inflammable 
description. The Act does not allow for the 
increased amount of glass called for by the ever- 
growing pollution of our atmosphere ; and, on the 
other hand, does not make due provision against 
the danger from fire incident to the use of lifts. 
It does not realise our greatly extended require- 
ments in the present day ; nor our extended build. 
mg knowledge—our knowledge, for instance, of 
the treacherous nature of stone and iron in case 
of fire. The Act does not deal with important 
questions affecting the rights and obligations of 
adjoining owners; it does not concern itself, 
except by implication, with the underpinning of 
party-walls and of adjoining structures in cases 
where the new structure, going below the old 
one, affects the safety of the latter, and involves 
such a procedure. It ignores sanitation, and 
does not trouble itself about the formation of new 
building estates, where, of course, the evils we 
have most to deplore in our streets and thorough- 
fares can be most readily prevented. Mr. Slater 
urges, with reason, the necessity of either making 
our Building Acts of the future sufficiently ex- 
pansive to meet such cases, or. of giving our 
district surveyors a discretionary power to 
enable them to deal with Special cases in a 
practical way. _Probably his first alternative 
would present, in practice, the fewest difficulties. 
The urgency of this subject has been pressed 
upon us lately by the London Council (General 
I owers) Bill, which appearing at first as if it 
chiefly related to a bridge at Barking Creek, and 
the acquisition of a new park for South London, 
was in reality of much more widespread interest. 
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It proposed, in fact, important amendments in 
the Metropolitan building regulations, some of 
which could not be iooked upon with favour. A 
memorial was . thereupon addressed by your 
Council to the London County Council ‘on’ the 
subject. We pointed out that many of the 
changes proposed were of temporary expediency, 
and many wanted further consideration, as, for 
instance, those clauses affecting sites at the 
corner of two streets, in one of which the line of 
frontage had to be set back, where the owner of 
the corner site would have had to set back also 
without compensation; and those affecting the 
heights of new buildings. We further pointed 
out the desirability, when an application was 
refused, of the grounds of the objection being 
stated, so as to enable the applicant to amend his 
designs to meet such objection. We also remon- 
strated against this indirect mode of introducing 
legislation seriously affecting private rights and 
questions of principle, and urged the advantage 
of promoting a thorough amendment and con- 
solidation of the Metropolitan building regula- 
tions. Some of these recommendations were 
accepted by the County Council, and their Bill 
was amended accordingly. One of the most 
important provisions of this new Act is the 
establishment of a Court of Appeal in questions 
of frontage, &c. The Court is to consist of three 
members—one appointed by the London County 
Council, one by your Council, and another by 
that of the Surveyors’ Institution. The County 
Council deserves praise for its initiation of this 
reform—or rather this revival, under fresh con- 
ditions, of a tribunal established by the Act of 
1844, but which, from its peculiar constitution, 
became a dead letter, and I sincerely hope 
it will work so well in practice as to show the 
propriety of giving to such Courts greatly ex- 
tended powers inthe future. The Act also fixes 
for the first time in London a limit to the height 
of new buildings not being the rebuilding of 
existing structures of a greater height. Ninety 
feet is the limit, exclusive of two stories in the 
roof, and of exceptional features, such as orna- 
mental towers or turrets and dormers. This 
should satisfy even the most aspiring among us; 
if it does not, there is still the right of appeal to 
the tribunal before referred to. Having thanked 
Mr. Arthur Cates and Mr. E. T. Hall for the 
part taken in criticising and improving the Bill, 
Mr. Waterhouse continued: Even were we to 
get the most perfect Building Act for the regu- 
lation of our practice, it should be the function 
of someone—or rather of some collective body 
—to take a broad artistic view of that immense 
chaos called London ; and, as opportunities arise, 
to point out in what way it can be improved as a 
work of art. The members composing sucha 
body must be men of business as well as artists, 
or their recommendations would soon cease to 
have any practical value. In laying down the 
line of a new street, it would be their duty to see 
that its extremities either ended in some existing 
building worthy of closing the vista—as, for 
instance, the Strand, in the Church of St. Mary; 
or that a site was reserved for some future erection 
with that object in view. It would be their duty 
to see that the best sites along its course were 
reserved for buildings of a character becoming 
their position, and that a flagrant want of har- 
mony was not suffered in contiguous elevations ; 
and while always dealing indulgently with such 
as were modest and refined, the tribunal would 
be resolute in refusing the acceptar.ce of designs 
of vulgar ostentation—creations of the nightmare 
school, of which, unhappily, we have examples 
already thrust upon us. Indeed, we may have 
more if there be no authority to check this worst 
form of inflated advertisement—the worst because 
it involves the prostitution of a noble art, 
and, when once erected, is not easily got rid of. 
Tam not forgetful of Professor Kerr’s pathetic 
inquiry, ‘‘If Heaven has made us Philistines, 
how can we help it?’’ But this, as it seems to 
me, is hardly a question of a man’s right to do 
what he will with his own, provided he does not 
injure his neighbour. A street is public property, 
made not only for the use, but for the enjoyment, 
of the public, and it cannot be an enjoyment so 
long as it is vulgar or monotonous and ugly. I 
plead for the creation of some responsible body 
of men, by position, education, and cultivated 
taste specially fitted for the task, whose main 
duty should consist in advising upon and con- 
trolling, from an artistic point of view, those 
works on which the future of London so much 
depends. An architectural council, to be ap- 
pointed by the Government, and to be partly 
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composed of professional men, is wanted in 
London, I plead, moreover, for the public , 
exhibition of the plans of all Metropolitan im. 
provements prior to any final decision being taken 
upon them. Such a course would tend to create 
an intelligent interest in improvements which at 
present does not exist in London, and it would 
enable those who have to pay for them to con- 
sider in time if the proposals be good, practically 
and wsthetically, or otherwise. We have obtained 
a tribunal before which certain Metropolitan 
building cases will be tried, and if success attend 
the labours of this tribunal, other and perhaps 
more important matters relating to building may 
be referred to its judgment. So far so good. 
But more is wanted, namely, an architectural 
council for national works, which should also be 
intrusted with the consideration of proposed im- 
provements, and of all those questions on which 
the future of London so much depends. The 
system recently inaugurated of publishing criti- 
cisms on the work of students for our various 
scholarships and prizes is one of great value, 
It shows the unsuccessful student wherein 
he has failed, and so guides him to a 
better chance of success in the future, 
pointing out even to the winners how to attain 
greater excellence, if willing to listen to the 
friendly advice of experience. With reference 
to the work of those to whom travelling student- 
ships are awarded, what we should like to see ia 
not mere evidence of their industry—that is 
seldom wanting—but a greater desire to make 
quality, apart from draughtsmanship, and not' 
mere quantity, their aim. There should he 
among our students a little more of the thorough- 
ness which characterises the work of the French 
students, whose magnificent studies displayed in 
the Galerie Rapp, in last year’s Exposition, so 
much impressed those of us who had the oppor- 
tunity of examining them. I say ‘‘a little 
more,’’ because in France, perhaps, this work is — 
carried out with too great elaboration. Still, I 
would have our students make themselves so con- 5 
versant with any work they analyse as to beable 
to pass an examination on its construction and 
features; and it would be well if the knowledge — 
thus previously acquired by the candidate in the 
study and delineation of some ancient example 
were put to the test in our examinations more : 
strictly than appears to be the case. If the 
architect-student knew that it was not by the — 
mere number and beauty of his sketches, and by — 
the accuracy of his measured drawings of old 
edifices, that he would satisfy those who had sent — 
him forth on his travels, but by the proofs he 
was able to afford that he had absorbed and — 
digested what he had seen, our studentwork 
would sometimes be more thorough, and the men — 
themselves in some cases would be the more ready 
designers after having had such preparation. 
Having got the ancient examples into their heads, 
instead of merely into their sketchbooks, they 
would learn to lean not on _ illustrations 4 
and other extraneous help, but on what had 
become a part of themselves, and go prove — 
not mere copyists, but self-reliant and original 
designers. If such careful analysis of a single 
example of architecture is recommended to the 
student, it is highly important that he should 
know beforehand what buildings will best repay — 
the time thus devoted to them; and it would bea — 
work of very great interest and utility if those 
best qualified for the task were to catalogue such — 
buildings, giving their date and most noteworthy — 
features and characteristics, not disdaining fo. 
mention also their distance from the nearest rail- — 
way station, and the existence and name of the 
neighbouring inn, if any. The student should — 
be encouraged to go where he could study good 
architecture rather than redundant and often mis- 
applied elaboration. A question is often asked 
as to the best mode of training a youth intended 
for the profession of architecture. How should 
the early days of one who intends to study 
architecture as a calling be spent to the best 
advantage? ‘To such I reply: He should have 
received in his schooldays some preliminary 
training of a scientific as well as of an artistic 
character. He should learn early to understand 
and appreciate the beauties of a fine building— 
of the civic and domestic edifices, the grand 
cathedrals and churches, the noble streets and 
open spaces, with which many a city in this 
country is endowed. He should be taken to 
museums of ‘‘ comparative sculpture” such 
as the initiative of Violet-le-Duc created in the 
Trocadero, and, in default of similarly arranged 
educational institutions at home, to the sculpture 
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galleries of the British and the South Kensing- 
ton Museums. In fine, he should, in his early, 
pliable days, be shown the works—or casts or 
eawinge of the works—of the great architects of 
_yarious countries, and thereby acquire an insight 
into the magnitude, the nobility of the career 
upon which he is about to enter. At the same 
time, his ordinary education should not be 
neglected. He must pass the matriculation 
examination of a university, or the local 
examination conducted under the authority of a 
university, or he must obtain some testimonials 
of proficiency granted by well-known educa- 
tional bodies. ‘Then, armed with such letters of 
introduction, he should come to the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, where he will be 
cordially received; and thereupon, after the 
necessary inquiries as to his certificates and after 
examination of his powers of draughtmanship, 
he will be admitted a probationer. His next 
proceeding is to be articled, say for three years, 
to some practising architect on the conditions 
suggested in the form of articles which has 
recently been published, a most important item 
of which states that ‘‘ with the object of enabling 
the pupil to qualify himself for passing the ex- 
aminations for students and Associateship of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, he, the 
principal, shall and will allow the pupil such 
absence as he, the principal, shall deem reason- 
able for the purpose of attending lectures, classes 
of instruction, and the said examinations.’’ 
During the term of his articles the pupil, or 
rather the probationer to whom I am alluding, 
will have to prepare the ‘‘ testimonies of study,” 
which he has to submit to the Board of Ex- 
_ aminers before he can be admitted to the inter- 
mediate examination; and to assist him in the 
preparation of these ‘‘ testimonies’? in London 
he will, if properly advised, become a member of 
the Architectural Association, attend its classes, 
periodical visits to buildings, &c., and thus mix 
with others engaged in a similar course of 
study. During all this period the Reference 
Library of the Institute is open to him, 
and he can borrow books not only from 
the Lending Library of the Association, but 
also from that of the Institute. At the end of 
his articles he passes the intermediate examination, 
is qualified as a student of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and his name and address are 
inserted in the register of members of the 
Institute, and published in our Kalendar. He 
afterwards competes for the prizes offered by the 
Association, and then for those offered by the 
Institute. He gains a prize, perhaps a student- 
ship, which enables him to travel in France or 
Italy, or even as far as Greece. He returns to 
England, enters an office as assistant, prepares 
his probationary work for the final examination 
to qualify for candidature as Associate ; he passes 
the examination and is registered Associate. I 
confess that this record of the younger days of 
an architectural student seems to me a fairly 
complete one. No President of this Institute, 
forty or even twenty years ago, could have told 
a similar tale. Possibly, in a not distant future, 
we may find it better to use a course of instruction 
somewhat analogous, let us say, to that pursued 


by Professor'Ware in New York, as a preparation- 


for entering an architect’s office, than that 
theoretical instruction of the sort just indicated 
should go on pari passw with pupilage. Fora 
pupil to reap the full benefit of his time in an 
office, he should as soon as possible find himself 
set to practical work, and work of this sort ina 
busy age can hardly wait for one who spendsa 
considerable portion of his time in abstract study ; 
indeed, this term of pupilage might be greatly 
shortened were it to follow rather than be con- 
temporaneous with theoretic training. For 
mImany years the professional education of our 
pupils has been assisted by the well-directed 
efforts of the Architectural Association. Its 
method consists in the members helping them- 
selves and each other; and no better could be 
devised. Thegeneralcommittee of the Association 
recently formulated a systematic course of 
instruction to meet the requirements of the Insti- 
tute examinations, the programme of which 
course was to include the study of the principles 
of design and construction on the drawing-board 
in class. This more complete system of instruc- 
tion was not, however, adopted by the general 
body of members of the Association, and the in- 
auguration of the scheme has been postponed. I 
reiterate what I said last year, that the Institute 
should, if the way be made clear, give substan- 
tial help to those who, during a long and pro- 
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sperous period, have shown an earnest determina- 
tion to help themselves. But how or in what 
manner this helping hand should be offered to 
the junior body—how it would be received, or 
whether it would be taken at all—are points 
which do not appear to have received due con- 
sideration from those most concerned. Are we 
to indirectly support the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, when it has made up its mind as to what 
it would like to accomplish in the way of teach- 
ing, and when it asks the Institute for aid? Or 
are we to set on foot some corporate machinery 
of our own for the systematic instruction of those 
members of the Association and others who are 
studying to pass the progressive examinations of the 
Institute? Theseare vital questions, which demand 
our most serious attention; and I will attempt to 
lay before you a short statement of facts relating 
to them. At present the educational work done 
by the Association does not appear to aftord any 
great material assistance to the Institute. The 
Association numbers 1,129 members, of whom 
276 are also members of the Institute, and 
40 more are probationers of the Institute. 
The total number of our probationers is 
already 164, and of these only 40 are 
members of the Architectural Association. 
One thing therefore seems to me certain: 
the relative position of the junior and senior 
bodies of our profession in the matter of recruits 
has undergone, or at least is undergoing, a great 
and sensible change. The Institute has emerged 
from the state of a dilettante society into one of 
an eminently business-like kind, with recognised 
functions of a public as well as professional 
character. ‘The Architectural Association, on its 
own showing, does not appear to possess at 
present the means to adequately fulfil the func- 
tions of a teaching body. Such being the case, 
it behoves us to look the new aspect of our rela- 
tive positions in the face, in a business-like way. 
The general committee and the subordinate 
committees of the Architectural Association are 
largely, if not mainly, composed of members of 
the Institute, and the instructors in most of the 
classes are members. The Association holds its 
general meetings in the Institute rooms; when 
its honorary secretaries apply for the use ofa 
room in which to hold a class, the Institute lends 
one. Every member of the Association under 
twenty-three years of age has the use of both the 
reference and lending libraries of the Institute ; 
and any member over that age, if he asks per- 
mission, is allowed the use of the Institute 
library, which, as a matter of fact, is open all 
the year round to every architectural student 
properly recommended. The President or a 
representative of the Association has a seat at the 
council table of the Institute ; in fact, it has the 
right to be there represented. The actual con- 
nection between the junior and senior bodies is 
much closer, much more intimate, than the 
majority of those who talk about. the subject 
are aware; and the Institute has never seen 
cause to regret the closeness of that connection. 
It sees with interest and approval that the 
Association is asking itself the pertinent question 
whether the facilities it affords to students de- 
sirous of working in its classes are suflicient for 
the requirements of the time, and whether several 
things which involve considerable outlay of Asso- 
ciation funds might not with advantage be aban- 
doned with a view to augmenting the sum 
available for teaching purposes. At the present 
moment, in spite of the close connection which 
exists between the Institute and the Association, 
in spite of the fact that we both inhabit the same 
building, the two bodies maintain two distinct 
libraries and two distinct registers of architects’ 
assistants; the two bodies publish two distinct 
Kalendars and two distinct Journals. Now, 
though fully alive to the advantages of healthy 
competition, especially to the young and aspiring, 
I question the‘utility of thus doubling our labours, 
if not our expenses; and from a business point of 
view alone, I venture to urge upon the members 
of the Association the desirability of considering, 
in conjunction with the Institute, the present 
duplication of our expenditure and consequent 
division or diminution of our forces. Ii I may 
be. allowed to make a personal suggestion, I 
should say, let us join, not divide, our forces, 
and in such a manner that, while maintaining 
the autonomy of each body, the Association might 
devote its funds more exclusively to teaching 
purposes. Wealready house the Association for 
its general meetings; why should we not house 
its library, leaving the administration of the 
Why should we 
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not combine the two registers of assistants in 
one, to be kept in the office of the Institute by a 
clerk who should also answer the many and often 
unheeded applications that are made on the sub- 
ject of the Association, its membership, its 
classes, &c.? Why should we not include the 
‘‘ A.A, Brown Book’’ in our annual calendar? 
Here, at least, are points which a joint com- 
mittee of the two bodies might well consider, 
and in suggesting them I do so on my own per- 
sonal responsibility ; and, further, 1 have no 
thought or wish to see the two bodies, senior and 
junior, welded into one. On the contrary, any 
such amalgamation is impossible under the 
present constitution of the Institute; and, even 
were it possible, it is not, in my opinion, 
desirable in the interests of either the Institute 
or the Association. Having referred to the ex- 
cellence of the lectures read before the Associa- 
tion and to the ‘‘Arts and Crafts’? Asso- 
ciation, who are, Mr. Waterhouse thinks, 
doing work which ought to have been done 
by the Royal Academy, the President added :— 
M. Lucien Magne, who, like his late father, is an 
architect practising in Paris, has recently written 
a criticism of the British architectural drawings 
exhibited last yearin Paris. He thinks that our 
works are distinguished by their quality of pic- 
turesque composition, but they lack, he says, 
that original note which is the result of the 
proper appropriation of details and profiles to the 
desired effects of light and shade. Modern 
English architecture is of particular interest to 
our French confrére, in that it does not appear 
to be the expression of conventional teaching; 
but, on the contrary, a manifestation of par- 
ticular wants. In the irregularity of plan, in the 
determination to give to each part of the facadea 
form resulting from the destination of each room 
within, M. Magne sees a reminiscence of the 
traditions of our art in the Middle Ages and the 
Early Renaissance. He then goes on to compare 
the design for the Imperial Institute with the 
majority of the compositions of the Pensionnaires 
de Rome, and says that in it Mr. Collcutt dis- 
plays a liberty and boldness in his disposition of 
masses, an elegance in treating the silhouette of 
his building, which are not often to be found in 
the contemporary work of French architects. 
Such praise, coming from such a pen, is, of 
course, very gratifying to us; but it contains 
also a note of warning against the dangers 
attendant on the established teaching of archi 

tecture not asa science buf asanart. I hopey> 

miy lay to heart the true lesson which our 
French confrére would instil—not to lose our 
freedom and liberty in design by reviving the 
formulas of an architectural education conducted 
everywhere on the same lines. I do not think 
there is at present any danger of this. The 
exercise of our liberty grows with what it feeds 
on; indeed, it seems to tend in many cases to 
licence: and there are modern buildings in this 
country which display in their details a reckless- 
ness of what thoughtful men, with ordinary 
reasoning power, consider appropriate. One of 
the dangers to be dreaded in alluding to con- 
temporary work is that it may not have been my 
good fortune to have seen some of the best and 
most characteristic specimens of it, and that, 
therefore, mention of them may be unintentionally 
omitted. Speaking generally, I cannot help 
noticing a curious tendency in the work of some 
of the most esteemed of my contemporaries: the 
introduction in the same building of parts 
avowedly made to look as if designed by different 
people in different ages. We rightly appreciate 
the charm which is given to old buildings by the 
work of successive generations, The craze for 
the destruction of everything not of the original 
period of a building’s history in its restoration 
has now happily passed away, and we are zealous 
to preserve the history written in the stones of 
our buildings as we find it, if there is no impera- 
tive reason for its removal. But surely that isa 
different thing from constructing fictitious history. 
If we cannot help being eclectic in some sort, 
ought we not at least to try to produce a har- 
mony in our work, and leave it for others whe 
shall come after us to introduce other styles and 
modes of detail? I feel it the more incumbent 
on me to say 80, as having myself spontaneously 
sinned in this respect in my youth, and once or 
twice latterly at the instance of clients, who 
frequently, without due consideration to harmony 
and fitness, insist on the repetition of forms and 
details which have pleased them elsewhere. The 
tendency of our work in this country at present 
is unquestionably towards smallness of parts: we 
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the circumstances of our clients—not leading 


obscurity of the apse, a strength and contrast of 
colour which he may have felt would destroy the 
unity of the interior if carried down the choir and 
nave. Onthe other hand, were the plasterer’s 
work in the vaulting relieved with gilding, the 
effect might be very charming, and without 
injury to the harmony of the interior. I feel it 
a delicate task to criticise what very likely I do 
not understand in all its bearings; but I am 
very sure of this: that we as architects do not 
look upon the work going on in St. Paul’s with 
apathy, but are, on the contrary, keenly alive to 
its importance, and are most anxious that 
nothing should be done to destroy the dignity 
and unity of what is perhaps the grandest 
Renaissance monument in Christendom. The 
increasing attention paid to the use of faience for 
internal decoration is a matter of much import- 
ance in our dirty atmosphere. 
architect to insure that his more important apart- 
ments shall remain as he designed them. Most of 
us who have had long experience as practising 
architects must have been occasionally disconcerted 
in discovering that some interior which depended 
greatly on its harmony of colour, and which we 
may have thought more or less a success when it 
left our hands, had been handed over when in 
need of repainting to ‘the tender mercies of 
some decorator, who, failing to appreciate the 
delicate scheme of colour upon which we had 
prided ourselves, or perhaps wishing to make his 
speciality more pronounced at the expense of the 
architecture of the room, had sown discord and 
vulgarity broadcast over our creation. Now, the 
use of faitence would put a stop toall this. If 
well applied—the forms specially designed, the 
colours, too, carefully studied, and violent contrast 
avoided—faience offers to the architect a new and 
interesting field for permanent decoration. It 
seems almost impossible to be too careful in the 
juxtaposition of varied tints, as they look so 
much more violent in a building than when put 
side by side in the workshop. As an instance of 
the successful treatment of a ceiling in this 
material, I may instance that of the Union 
Discount Company in Cornhill, just completed 
from the designs of Mr. MacVicar Anderson. It 
isa matter of sincere regret that a few of our 
most distinguished brother architects who are not 
members of our body look upon the Institute 
with apparent indifference and distrust. That 
certain names are not to be found among our list 
of members is a grieftome. I cannot, of course, 
say that they would confer any benefits upon 
themselves by joining us, except the benefit that 
all must derive from united action for a good and 
worthy object. None of the architects whose 
absence from our body I deplore would dream of 
doing anything which our by-laws forbid us to 
do. It is not, therefore, the dread of losing the 
complete liberty of action we all hold so highly 
which prevents their joining us. I trust we 
shall never give up the hope of seeing them within 
our ranks, never let them feel that their presence 
here would be anything but most welcome, and an 
encouragement tousto persevere in our endeavours 
to make the Institute the worthy upholder 
of our art. The dignity, the greatness of our 
profession arises from its responsibilities; and 
in this it differs from all other artistic voca- 
tions. ‘The painter has only to please himself 
in the subject, the inception, and execu- 
tion of his work. If, when finished, it is 
thoroughly successful work, in all likelihood it 
will find a purchaser. The architect, on the 
other hand, can find nothing to do, can give no 
satisfactory proof of his capacity until somebody 
comes to him who is willing to trust him. Con- 
sider what that trust is. Not only is he intrusted 
with the expenditure of large sums of money, 
but of money expended in such a way as to affect 
the comfort, the happiness, often the whole tone 
of the existence, of those who employ him. 
The client who employs a worthless and incom- 
petent architect not merely throws his money 
away; he has to endure a far heavier misfortune. 
He has to live the rest of his days in a house, or 
worship in a church, or conduct his business in 
an office or a bank, which he would willingly 
erase from the face of the earth if he saw his 
way to such a termination to his disappointment. 
But practically his annoyance cannot so be put 
anendto. If the building he has commissioned 
be ugly, ill-contrived, and badly executed, so it 
must remain—a constant source of trouble. to 
himse'f, of derision to his friends and the public. 
We have, therefore, to show ourselves worthy in 
every way to be trusted. We have to be sym- 
pathetic, putting ourselves, so far as we can, into 


strive for the picturesque rather than for 
grandeur, and lose much thereby. Asan instance 
of a reaction against this tendency, I would 
venture to speak of Mr. Sedding’s Sloane-street 
Church, with its two fine campanili, its magnifi- 
cent windows, and its nave wider than that of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral—in fact, to the unusual aspect 
of breadth and space which he has imparted to 
the structural parts of this fine work. Another 
instance of the dignity begotten of a broad and 
simple treatment, in the hands ofa master like Mr. 
- Norman Shaw, is the new central home of the 
Metropolitan Police. Itisa building which forces 
itself on the attention, and gives pleasure in no 
ordinary way, however much the critics among 
ug may think they could improve it in a detail 
here and there. Mr. Pearson is to be con- 
gratulated on the magnificent effect of his new 
front to the north transept of Westminster 
Abbey. I am told it is nearly line for line 
what was there before, and yet the impression 
produced is very different. This difference arises 
not merely from the newness of the stone, but 
from a certain artistic piquancy and 13th-century 
flavour about it which the poor pared-down and 
sadly mutilated old skin certainly did not possess. 
The Royal Commission on Westminster Abbey, 
convened to consider the building’s capacity for 
further interments and monuments to the most 
illustrious of her Majesty’s subjects, has not yet 
reported progress; but [ may here mention, as 
the inquiry has been a public one, that though 
there is room in the Abbey for some eighty more 
interments, there seems to be no more space for 
monuments without doing still further damage to 
it in the future than has been done so ruthlessly 
im the past. The objection to the removal or re- 
arrangement of any of the monuments, however 
destructive to the general appearance of the 
interior of the Abbey, or revolting to the taste of 
the day, seems insuperable in the present state of 
public opinion, and under these circumstances 
various schemes for erecting a memorial chapel 
within the precincts of the Abbey have been 
iaid before the Commission, and duly considered. 
“They will shortly be reported upon. Unanimity, 
‘however, on such a subject is not to be expected. 
Ihave been invited to say something about the 
painted decoration of St. Paul’s. If I have 
“hesitated to do this, it is chiefly because I do not 
know enough about the intentions of those who 
“have charge of the work. The painting of the 
stonework near the reredos is at present obviously 
incomplete, and so it is impossible to judge of its 
‘ultimate effect ; but few have shown themselves 
‘better fitted, by what they have done elsewhere, 
than Messrs. Bodley and Garner to advise in 
such a question. It is certain that Sir Christopher 
Wren painted in oil paint the walls of the nave 
and nave-aisles, and therefore some may say we 
have his authority for painting them again. It 
will hardly be questioned, however, that one of 
‘his motives for doing so was to avoid a worse 
evil: the disintegration of some of the stone- 
work of the interior from damp. This seems 
to have been the case at the west end of the 
church ; in the choir distemper was used, which 
séémis to indicate that paint having been resorted 
to in part of the church, it was found necessary 
to bring the rest of the fabric into harmony with 
the painted part. When the cathedral was 
warmed with hot water, the coating of paint was 
no longer necessary as a preservative, and so it 
was removed and the colour wash removed with 
it. The stone has now a charming variety of 
tone, heightened in places with the white mortar 
in its pointing, and it is a very grave question 
whether we shall ever get any painted decoration 
as satisfying as, or approaching in dignity and 
~solemnity to, what we have now in the warm 
~and varied tones of the masonry, smoke-begrimed 
-and dingy though they are. Whatever may be 
thought of its sculpture, mounted on ared marble 
background, and relieved by partial gilding, the 
reredos appears to me in its architectural por- 
tions to be a work worthy of its surroundings ; 
but Iam very jealous of its being treated as the 
keynote for the whole cathedral in point of 
colour, and should be inclined to question the 
advisability of any scheme of decoration which, 
in order to secure harmony throughout the 
whole building, would involve the repainting of 
the walls generally. If such renovation be 
determined upon, where is it to stop? Can it 
stop short of the western doorways? I am 
bound to admit, however, that the great archi- 
tect of the building suggested such a treatment 
by what he himself did in its eastern extremity ; 
though he perhaps here allowed himself, in the 
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them into unexpected expenditure, not, on the 


other hand, following their whims if our greater 
knowledge and experience tell us plainly that 
such a course will lead to disappointment. The 
architect, therefore, has to be not only an artist 
and a skilled constructor, but he must learn to 
appreciate the value of other people’s money; 
he must be considerate, honest, patient, firm; 
and, above all, he must learn in imagination to 
put himself in the place of his clients, so as to 
understand their desires. If, he were all this, we 
should hear little of complaint against the pro- 
fession. We should be respected as we respect 
ourselves, each other, and our art, which ought 
to be to us the first consideration, entirely irre- 
spective of material reward. 

Professor Kerr, in moving a vote of thanks to 
the President, observed that the address to 


which they had just listened was a practical, 


commonsense discourse, going to the heart of 
everyone present, whether artist or man of 
business. It was so peculiarly discursive that it 
was difficult to take up any one point for com- 
ment. 
hazard remark dropped by the speaker on the 
Philistinism of the age; but he would point out 
that what he (Professor Kerr) said was not that 


architects were Philistines, but that they must 


endeavour to improve and ameliorate the 
Philistinism of the general public. The Govern- 
ment always assumed a Philistine attitude to- 


The President had referred to a hap-— 


wards art, and was not likely to alter; but the 


present tendency of the public mind was un- 
questionably towards an improved artistic feeling. 
He believed that under the Anglo-Saxon flag a 
distinctly artistic nation was destined to arise. 
Mr. Witit1am Wurtz, F.S.A., seconded the 
motion, which was put to the meeting by Mr. 
MacVicar Anderson, and carried by acclamation. 


LS ¢—_ —__ 
NATIONAL ART CONGRESS AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 


URING the present week the third annual 
meeting of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Art is being held in Birming- 


ham. The opening meeting took place at the 


Midland Institute on Tuesday evening, whena 
Presidential address was delivered by Mr. J. EH. 


Hodgson, R.A. While no institution or system — 


of education could produce genius, we could pro- 


vide a fitting reception for it, so that whena man 


of genius appeared he should have scope to 
develop himself, and should not languish for 
want of employment. The subject selected for 


this year’s consideration by the Conference was — 


that of Art Education. 
human knowledge had been extended, education 
must be specialised, and this told disastrously on 
art, which admitted of no specialising. 
range of art, like that of science, had extended, 
and the conditions under which it was practised 
had become much more complex. Kducation, 
therefore, had become more difficult in a corre- 


sponding way. When we turned to art as — 
applied to industrial and decorative purposes we — 
came to a state of things even still more complex. 


The Congress was seeking to edtcate public 


taste, to spread abroad a desire for what was 2 
beautiful, to bring together artists and work- 
men, and to clear away the dead load of 


indifference, of ignorance, and perverted taste 
which had been permitted to overwhelm this 


and almost every other country in Europe. 
In his address to the section of Museums and 
and Industrial Art, Mr. Philip Rathbone, the 
President, alluded to the educational value of 


stately municipal buildings, remarking that the 
town halls of Birmingham or Brussels made a 
man prouder of being a citizen of one of those 
cities thanthe knowledge that it contained somany 
hundred thousand inhabitants. He insisted on the 
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intimate relation that ought to subsist betweeen — 
sculpture and architecture, and satirised the want | 


of intimate association or relation between our 
public statues and the buildings they faced. 

Mr. J. Thackray Bunce followed with an 
address on the ‘: Encouragement of Art by 
Municipalities.”’ ‘ 

Mr. Selwyn Image read a paper on ‘‘ Colour in 
Relation to Internal Decoration.’? Along with 
our return of interest in embroidery, he said, 
sprang up what was really a mania for old china 
and pottery; and, as we covered every chair, 
couch, table, curtain, and screen in our houses 
with ‘‘ art needlework,’’ so the walls were hung 


over with plates, the mantelpieces and shelves 
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were crowded with pots. A dwelling-room, it 
should be remembered, is not a museum, and as 
with an undue display of needlework we some- 
times make our houses too vividly recall a 
bazaar, 80 sometimes we make them too vividly 
recall a museum with our blue china and lustre 
ware. 

Mr. Brett, A.R.A, suggested that having 
stained glass in windows monopolised all the 
colour in decoration. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson considered that everything 
in a room should be useful. In houses furnished 
on artistic principles they too often found this 
overlooked. There was nothing so uncomfortable 
to sit upon as the chairs and sofas sold by certain 
art establishments. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., read a paper on 
“The Study of Local Architecture, especially by 
Schools of Art.’’ He called special attention to 
the importance of the study of actual buildings 
as they exist instead of fine drawings and book- 
ease architecture. T'o suggest the importance of a 
closer and more systematic study, he urged, is by 
no means unnecessary. In these days, when so 
many illustrations of buildings are published, it 
is tempting to copy the style of some well-known 
architect, without going through the training 
and acquiring the thorough knowledge that he 
has. The ordinary modern building shows no 
sign of any close study of the delightful old stone 
mullioned windows and gables of a stone country. 
The William of Orange, Anne, and earlier 
George periods all furnish abundant examples of 
good metal-work which should serve as examples 
to manufacturers of Birmingham. Yet every 
architect knows to his cost the immense trouble 
to get any of the humbler articles of such pattern 
as shall be at least tolerable. Take, for instance, 
iron casement furniture, and compare the old 
patterns with their graceful curves and turns, 
and the extremely common things that are 
thought good enough for even expensive fittings 
of to-day. 

In the discussion afterwards, Mr. E. R. Taylor, 
the head master of the Birmingham Art Schools, 
suggested that defective art training had some- 
to do with the poverty of modern architecture in 
the local art schools. It wasamong the students 
who could draw only with a T-square that the 
architect’s pupils were found. 

On Wednesday, Mr. T. Graham Jackson, the 
President of the Architectural Section, delivered 
his address, his topic being ‘‘ Architectural Edu- 
cation.”” Highly as he rated the system of 
apprenticeship, it was clear to him that the pupil 
would not find in it all he wanted. He would 
see in his master’s office only the kind of work 
that happened to be going on, and would have to 
supplement it by private study. To practical 
studies the architect must add that which was to 
make him an artist, and to that end he had to 
take into consideration not only the current art 
of the day, but that of the past. Art had its 
literary and historical side, and he would have to 
study that independently of the work of the 
office, by reading and by visiting ancient 
buildings. Sketching must always form a 
principal part of an architect's education. 
Mechanical drawing formed a large part of an 
architect’s work, and neat geom+trical draughts- 
manship up to a certain point had its use; but 
often a great deal too much stress was laid upon 
it. Supposing the would-be architect to have 
acquired a fair knowledge of practical construc- 
tion, of the mode of making drawings for work- 
men to work from, and some skill in freehand 
drawing, Mr. Jackson would have him during 
his pupilage, or at the end of it, pass a few 
months under a clerk of works at some building 
—best of all on one for which he had been making 
drawings in the office, so that he might see how 
his own work on paper looked when realised in 
stone or wood. It was in that rapprochement of 
architecture to the handicrafts—of the architect 
to the craftsman—that he saw the only opening 
by which they were likely to make any sensible 
progress. Happily, the day had gone by when the 
architect’s work was supposed to beginand end with 
the bricklaying, the carpentry, and thedrains. The 
architect of to-day was expected to be able to 
design everything, from the building itself down 
to its furniture, and to work in all kinds of mate- 
rials, from marble to stone, from stone to wood, 
and from wood to iron. He must understand 
colour as well as form, and be able to design not 
only the carving on his walls, but the needle- 
work of the hangings, the wrought-ironwork of 
the gates and screens and railings, and all the 
metalwork down to the hinges, locks, handles, 
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and finger-plates of his doors. 
design successfully in so many handicrafts it was 
necessary he should understand the technical 
difficulties and the possibilities of every one of 
them. The cry of the day among artists 
was the solidarity of art, the kinship of archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture, as three modes 
of saying the same thing —three vehicles of artistic 
expression that ought never to have been forced 
asunder, and could not thrive apart. It was the 
healthiest sign of the day that that inter- 
communion of the arts and artists was gaining 
ground, and that the number of men was 
increasing who could design not only the building, 
but also its decoration, and not only the decora- 
tion, but also the building itself. The education 
by which he would have young architects trained 
for their work, was not one that began and ended 
on the office stool on which he perched as a pupil, 
and with mastering the principles of construction 
as explained in books and drawings, but one 
supplemented by reading, by sketching, by 
thinking, by following his work into the work- 
shop or to the building, by constant communion 
with other artists, by learning to model, and, 
above all, to draw the figure from casts and from 
life, as the root and key of all decorative design 
and the centre of all art education. 


Mr. Reginald T, Blomfield, in a paper on 
‘‘Architect and Artist,’’ roughly classified archi- 
tects as the practitioner, the practical man, and 
the exploiter, or the man with the ghost. Archi- 
tects failed in two ways—in attainment, and in 
their attitude towards their work. The architect 
who put his work out, and the artist who drew 
each line himself and made and remade his 
designs till they satisfied his own ideal, and 
spent days in modelling and in watching the 
modelling of his work—each received his 5 per 
cent., and the public was equally indifferent to 
them both. But the man who spent all that 
extra time and trouble was at least an artist. If 
an architect claimed to be an artist he must 
realise his responsibilities, recognise the fact that 
about half his work would be a labour of love to 
him and his own reward; and he ought to be 
prepared to make those sacrifices as a matter of 
course, or else acquiesce in his proper position as 
a business man or tradesman. 


In a paper on “Education in Art,’? Mr. J. 
Brett, A.R.A., laid down the following three 
propositions :—1. That technical education, in 
the sense of practical training by artists, is not 
necessary ; 2. That it has done more harm than 
good; and 3. That it cannot now be had. His 
severe strictures upon the art methods adopted 
by the Dutch and Modern French Schools, 
notably on Hobbema and Vandevelde in the 
former school, and Millet in the latter, gave rise 
to an animated discussion. The portrayal of 
‘Modern Life in Art’’ was defended by Mr. 
Stanhope A. Forbes; ‘‘The Present State of 
English Water-Colour Painting’’ was regarded 
from a pessimist standpoint by Mr. W. J. 
Wainwright; while at a combined meeting of 
sections B, C, D, and E, an amusing paper on 
‘“‘ Advertisements as a Field for Design’’ was 
read by Mr. Heywood Sumner, another by Mr. 
W. 4H. Bidlake on ‘“ Architectural Drawings,”’ 
anda third by Mr. T. R. Ablett on ‘‘The Art 
of Art Teaching,’’ in which the author declared 
that the battle of the interests of art examination 
had yet to be won. An interesting address on 
the secret of knowledge was delivered to working 
men in the evening by Mr. Hodgson, R.A., 
who had given it the title of “Open Sesame: 
or, How to Unlock the Treasure House.”’ 


Yesterday (Thursday) Mr. A. H. Mackmurdo 
delivered a Presidential Address in Section D ; 
after which papers were read by Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, A.R.A., on ‘ Metal-work,’? and Mr. 
Henry Holiday on ‘‘ The Figure in Design,’’ and 
Mr. J. W. Tonks on ‘Art as Applied to 
Jewelry and Personal Ornament;’’ while a 
combined meeting of the four other sections was 
held in the afternoon to hear a paper by Mr. 
James Orrock, R.I., on ‘* A Gallery of British 
Art.”’ To-day (Friday) a Presidential Address 
will be delivered by Mr. George Simmonds in 
Section B (Sculpture), to be followed in that 
section by papers by Mr. E. Onslow Ford, 
A.R.A., and Mr. B. Creswick. Messrs. W. 
Kenwick, M.P., and E. R. Ashbee will address 


on ‘* The Education of Architects,’? and Mr. F. 
G. Jackson, of the Birmingham School of Art, 
one on ‘‘Art Education in Relation to Industry.”’ 


But in order to 


Section H, and at a joint meeting of the other 
four sections Mr. Aston Webb will read a paper 
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The closing meeting will be held to-morrow 
morning, when an address will be delivered by 
Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R,A. 


PASTELS FROM THE LIFE. 


\ ILD animals are scarcely the subjects for 

an architectural journal, but we draw 
early attention, nevertheless, to a very admirable 
collection of such studies just opened for public 
inspection in Mr. Dunthorne’s highly artistic 
gallery in Vigo-street, W. Mr. Wm. Unsworth, 
the architect, has recently altered thase galleries, 
which he originally designed, and he has cer- 
tainly imparted an individuality to the ‘‘ Rem- 
brandt Head,’’ as the premises are called, which 
is not to be matched in its wayin London. The 
arcaded gallery leading from the entrance is 
treated with white woodwork of exceedingly 
refined detail, and the delicate ironwork in grille 
and other fittings deserve particular mention 
as instances of care in minor matters. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to unavoidable circumstances, 
this gallery is badly lighted; but otherwise the 
treatment, so far as the architect is responsible, 
deserves much praise. As to the pastels shown 
by Mr. J. T. Nettleship, we may say they are, 
generally speaking, full of vigour, true to 
nature, and perfectly natural in colour—quali- 
ties which at once command attention. The 
breadth so necessary in pastel drawing is pro- 
minent in all his work, and in no example is 
the artist’s ability more conspicuous probably 
than in the small study of a Golden 
Eagle (Nv. 30), wherein the varied browns 
which mark the beautiful plumage of that 
truly noble bird are rendered with exquisite and 
almost miniature like delicacy. No. 28, ‘*A 
Lion Roaring,”’ is a bold but soft drawing; and 
the same remark specially applies to the ‘‘ Polar 
Bear and Cub,’’ No. 44. ‘The Wapiti Stag’’ 
(No. 56) furnishes a dashing drawing, showing 
its antlers to the fore; while in No. 60 we noticed 
the skill in rendering the texture of fur so 
characteristic of the brown bear, whose keen, 
small eyes even in repose are full of intelligence 
and active watchfulness. Space prevents our 
enumerating other specimens, though we cannot 
pass over ‘‘The Bloodhound Puppy,’’ No. 49, 
which is lifelike to a degree. ‘‘The Griffin 
Vulture Flapping ’’ (No. 43) is a more striking 
subject; and the ‘‘ Blue and Yellow Macaw”? 
(No. 11) naturally furnishes effect of brilliant 
colouring. The head here seems a trifle crude 
and hard in line, and we observed a water- colour 
sky washed in to the picture of a ‘‘ Pony and 
Foal’’ on Dartmoor (No. 6) as an exception to 
pure pastel work. 


CHIPS. 


Patrick Kenny, a labourer, aged 54, was charged 
at the Lambeth Police-court on Saturday with 
stealing some pieces of wood, the property of 
Messrs. Peto Brothers, contractors for buildings in 
course of erection in Brandon-street. Evidence 
having been given in support of the charge, the 
prisoner, who was stated to have been formerly 
organising secretary to a Labourers’ Union, was 
remanded till Wednesday, when he was committed 
for trial. 


Urban powers in respect of building having been 
acquired by the Eton Union Rural Sanitary 
Authority, the model by-laws of the Local Govern- 
ment Board have been adopted with a few additions, 
and will be put in force as soon as they are. 
sanctioned. 


The Munich Academy of Arts has elected the 
following as honorary members :—The painters, 
Messrs. W. W. Ouless, R.A., and Reid, of London, 
and Mr. Guthrie, of Glasgow; Mr. Thornycroft, 
R.A., the sculptor; and Mr. Macbeth, A.R.A., the 
etcher. 


A complimentary dinner given at the Wellington 
Room, Red Lion Hotel, on Monday night, to Mr. 
Thomas Glenister, by the chair manufacturers of 
High Wycombe, to celebrate the first occasion of a 
member of the trade occupying the porition of 
Chief Magistrate of the town, was one of the ‘argest 
reunions of members of the staple trade of the town 
that Wycombe has ever seen. 


At a public meeting at South Stockton on 
Thursday in last week, a letter was read from Mr. 
Thomas Wrightson, of Norton Hall, offering to 
erect a building at a cost of £1,500 for a free 
library. The offer was accepted, and it was 
resolved to adopt the Free Libraries Act. Mr. 
Wrightson is a member of the firm of Messrs. Head, 
Wrightson, and Co., engineers, and has three 
times contested Stockton in the Conservative 
interest. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BRITISH ART WORKERS AND MANUFACTURERS.—HOUSE AT 


HASLEMZRE.—BOMBAY MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS.—COTTAGE 
AT FLEET, HANTS.—DOUBLE CHAPELS AT EGER CASTLE, 
BOHEMIA. 


Our Illustrations, 


—+44+—_ 
BRITISH ART WORKERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
(Szx description on p. 666.) 


HOUSE AT HASLEMERE. 


Tuts house occupies a commanding position on 
the high ground above the village of Shottermill. 
The central feature is a large hall, the entire 
height of the building, with billiard-table, 
musicians’ gallery, &c. The chief material is 
red brick, with Portland and Ancaster stone 
dressings. The main staircase is in a continua- 
tion of the hall, with a lower ceiling, the central 
hall being lighted by a large glass lantern. A 
peculiarity in the construction of the house is in 
the fact that the kitchen offices are on the upper 
floor, and the effect of the building is enhanced 
by terraces of great length across the hillside, 
and by the use of old roofing tiles found on the 
estate. The architect is Mr. E. Francis C. 
Clarke, Westminster Chambers, and the con- 
tractor, Mr. Crossley, of Bromley, Kent. 


NEW BOMBAY MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


We give this week illustrations of the above 
buildings now in course of erection immediately 
opposite the large Victoria Terminus, by the 
same architect, lately completed, and illustrated 
by us some four yearsago. The style of architec- 
ture is a free treatment of Early Gothic with an 
Oriental feeling, which was considered to be the 
best adapted for the site and climate. The 
design is in strict harmony with the surrounding 
public buildings on the esplanade, namely, the 
Police Courts, Victoria Terminus, &c. The 
plan of the building is somewhat of the shape of 
a letter V, which gives the full benefit of 
the prevailing breeze to the different offices. 
The principal public entrance and grand stair- 
case under dome are placed at the apex, or south 
end. The space occupied by the latter is first a 
square, the upper portion from the first floor being 
worked into a circle by interlacing arches sup- 
ported on granite columns, which carry the 
small gallery and interior circular dome. This 
feature will be imposing, and one of the most 
telling in the buildings. The room above the 
dome will be utilised for storing records in racks 
erected for the purpose, and will be approached 
by a hydraulic lift from the back. In the tower 
above the record-room will be placed two floors, 
in which two large wrought-iron storage water 
tanks will be erected, containing a total quantity of 
40,000 gallons of water. One tank will be utilised 
for the fire service of the buildings, and the other 
for working the hydraulic lift for the use of the 
corporators and officials. The tower works from 
a square having octagonal turrets crowned with 
domes at each angle into an eight-sided figure, 
then into a sixteen-sided figure, and finally into 
a circle, capped by adome. The central gable 


facing south will be crowned by a colossal figure 
representing ‘‘ Urbs prima in Indis,’’ and below 
this, in a circular panel, will be carved the arms 
of the Corporation, The following offices are 
placed on the ground floor :—(1) In wing facing 
Hornby-row, town duty office, assessor’s office 
with retiring room and w.c. ; assistant assessor’s 
office, with retiring room and w.c.; assessor’s 
clerks’ office, and ward office. (2) In wing- 
facing Cruikshank-road, health officer’s office, 
with retiring room, w.c., &c.; assistant health 
officer’s office with retiring-room, health officers’ 
clerks’ office, laboratory, two committee-rooms, 
for the use cf the standing committee, and a 
separate carriage-porch, hall, and staircase, for 
the exclusive use of members of the Corporation 
when proceeding to the council-chamber on the 
first floor. The following offices are placed on 
the first floor: (1) In wing facing Hornby-road, 
chief accountant’s office, with retiring-room, 
w.c., &c., chief accountant’s clerks’ office, small 
strong:room, record-room, hospital, committce- 
room, school committee-room, and clerks’ office to 
committee-room. (2) In wing facing Cruik- 
shank-road, municipal commissioner’s office, with 
retiring-room, w.c., &c.; two assistants’ office, 
with retiring-room, w.c., &c.; municipal com- 
missioners’ clerk’s office, council chamber, with two 
retiring-rooms, w.c., &c. ; secretary’s office, with 
retiring-room, &c., and secretary’s clerk’s office. 
The council chamber will be 65ft. in length by 
32ft. Gin. in breadth by 38ft. in height. The 
ceiling will be of teak wood and coved in 
section, but will be richly moulded, carved, and 
decorated. The arrangement of the seats and 
desks of the chamber is ellipticalinform. Those 
for the president, municipal commissioner, secre- 
tary, &c., will be placed on a platform raised 
about 1ft. from the ground. ‘The form of this 
chamber has been designed in accordance with 
well-known examples to insure the best acoustic 
results. The following offices are placed on the 
second floor: (1) In wing facing Hornby-row, 
deputy executive engineer (Roads and Building 
Department), with retiring-room, w.c., &c.; 
office for clerks and draughtsmen, deputy execu- 
tive engineer (Waterworks Department), with 
retiring-room, w.c., &c.; office for clerks and 
draughtsmen and Tansa water-works office. (2) 
In wing facing Cruikshank-road — executive 
engineer’s office with retiring-room, w.c., &c. ; 
deputy executive engineer (Drainage Depart- 
ment) with retiring-room, w.c., &c. ; office for 
clerks and draughtsmen of the Drainage De- 
partment, record-rooms over corridors to council 
chamber, and corridors in front of large dome. 
Detached latrines for European and native 
clerks, approached by covered corridors, have 
been provided on all floors. Wide and spacious 
corridors have been provided on all sides of the 
buildings, and on either side of the principal 
staircase and dome, for direct communication with 
the several offices, and for protection from sun 
and rain. Should a large public hall be required at 
some future time, Mr. Stevens has suggested 
that it may be placed on the ground north of the 
council chamber between the proposed new road 
and the police court, and further office accom- 
modation by extending the buildings along 
the Hornby-road, communication being ob- 
tained to both buildings by bridging with 20ft. 
corridors over the road—the bridges to be similar 
in character to the Bridge of Sighs, at Venice, 
which would form handsome architectural fea- 
tures to the buildings—the space between the 
two wings of the buildings will be turfed and 
laid out as an ornamental garden with a fountain 
in the centre, which will have a pleasing and re- 
freshing effect in a climate like that of Bombay. 
The cost of the buildings, including drainage, 
water supply, fire service, electric lighting, hy- 
draulic lift, and furniture will amount to about 
12 lacs of rupees, or about £100,000. The 
buildings are making rapid progress, they being 
already 20ft. above ground level, although they 
were only commenced about nine months ago ; at 
the present rate of progress the buildings should 
be completed in another two-and-a-half years. 
Mr. F. W. Stevens, C.I.E., F.R.I.B.A., &e., of 
Bombay, is the architect; Ruo Sahib S. Khan- 
deroo, the resident engineer or clerk of the 
works, and Messrs. Veukoo Baloo and Co., the 
contractors. 
COTTAGE AT FLEET. 


Ovr illustration shows a cottage just erected 
near the village of Fleet, Hampshire, for Mr. A. 
Boucher. It is substantially built with hollow 
walls, &c., the whole of the exterior walls 
being faced with red bricks of good colour 


the result being, 


obtained in the neighbourhood. The uppel 
story is of pebble-cast on brickwork, and thé 
half-timbered gables in unstained English oak 
The whole of the roof is covered with tiles fron 
the Hartshill Tile Co., of excellent quality anc 
colour. The works were carried out by Messrs 
J. Pool and Sons, Winchfield, Hampshire 
The architect is Mr. S. Colman, 5, Lancaster- 
place, Strand. 


DOUBLE CHAPEL IN THE CASTLE AT EGER, 
BOHEMIA, 


Tue lower chapel was built in 1183 Db; 
Frederick Barbarossa. It is round-arched anc 
plain groined; the columns and stone dressing 
are of grey granite, the groining being of fin 
granite and cement. ‘The columns are slightl: 
bellied, becoming reduced in thickness toward 
the top. The floor level being about 6ft. beloy 
the ground outside, the damp has ‘risen, produ 
cing, however, a fine effect. of colour. A ston 
staircase leads to the upper chapel, which date 
from 1295. This chapel is Pointed in style 
having groined and: ribbed vaulting. The effec 
on entering from below is very fine, althoug 
one cannot regard with favour the exaggerate 
portions of the columns, which are not whit 
marble. The bases are well moulded, and th 
caps beautifully carved. The exterior is ver 
plain, the only relief afforded to the wall 
being the pilasters which run up from ground t 
roof, and are intended to resist the thrust of th 
vaulting, though they do not in every case com 
opposite the ribs. The upper windows ar 
moulded, but have no tracery.—F. LispMAn. 


—— 


CHIPS. 


A new market hall at Sandbach was opened o 
Tuesday week by Lord Crewe, who gave to th 
town the site, till recently occupied by an ol 
hostelry. The new building contains, on the fir 
floor, a hall seating 500 persons, approached i 
three staircases, and containing a gallery. Below 
a hall fitted with market stalls. At one end of th 
building is a clock tower. Mr. Bowers, of Nant 
wich, was the architect, and Mr. Stringer tk 
builder. The cost has been £5,000. 


The parish church of Linstead Parva, Suffolk, 
about to be restored from plans prepared by Messr 
Bootle and Olley, of Great Yarmouth. 


A new mission church in Joiner’s-square, Hanle: 
was dedicated by the Bishop of Shrewsbury c 
Saturday. It has been built from designs by M 
E. L. Maddock, and the contractors wore Messr 
Cornes, of Hanley. It will accommodate about 30 
and has cost about £3,000. 


Mr. George Gordon Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A., w: 
returned at the head of the poll, to the tom 
council, in the only contested election at Darlingto: 
according to the Newecast 
Chronicle, ‘* a foregone conclusion.”’ 


Among the adjudications in bankruptcy a1 
nounced in Friday’s Gazette, the names appear 
Reuben Button, jun., Denton, near Gravesend, la 
of Stamford-hill, architect and surveyor; and Jot 
Cobden Eggar, Woodford - cum - Membris ar 
Banbury, estate agent, architect, and surveyor. 


The church of Holy Trinity, Blackman-stree 
Southwark, a modern high-pewed edifice, lacking 
chancel, is to be restored from plans by Messr 
Carpenter and Ingelow. At a meeting held la 
week a restoration committee was appointed, wil 
instructions to obtain a faculty. 


The local board of Cadoxton-Barry have adopt 
a scheme prepared by Mr. J. C. Pardoe, the 
surveyor, for sewering the Barry Dock distric 
The estimated cost is £4,000. 


The memorial to Canon Liddon will take 1] 
form of a recumbent figure on an altar-tomb, to | 
placed in the apse of St. Paul’s. 


A Factory Girls’ Institute, built in Carr-stree 
Ipswich, from plans by Messrs. J. Shewell Cord 
and James Brown of that town, was opened la 
week. It is faced with red brick, and is thr 
stories in height; it contains a restaurant, 45ft. 1 
25ft., a club-room, and apartments for the superi 
tendent and servants. Mr. I. Bennett, of Ipswic! 
was the builder, and the cost was £1,500. 


The chancel of All Saints’ Church, Leeds, Stafi 
is undergoing internal decorations in colour, fro 
designs by and under the superintendence of M 
Gerald C. Horsley. 


The gasworks at Rawmarsh, near Rotherhar 
were inaugurated on Friday by the chairman of 1] 
local board. The works have been erected at 
cost of about £10,000. The scheme has been carri¢ 
out under the direction of Mr. Newbegging, C.E 
Manchester. The manufacture of gas has be 
already commenced. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


S Lhad anticipated, the Presidential address 
at the R.I.B.A. was of that pleasant 
typical nature which appeals to the sympathies of 
an architect-audience. Mr. Waterhouse had pre- 
pared a most interesting commentary on subjects 
of vital importance to the profession, on vexed 
questions, and on matters still sw judice. From 
first to last the address was listened to with evi- 
dent delight by the Fellows and Associates pre- 
sent, of whom there was a goodly company, the 
council-chamber being packed to its fullest ex- 
tent. In every sentence was something of 
interest, either on practical or artistic grounds, 
and opinions such as those expressed upon the 
subject of ‘‘ building legislation ’’ must influence 
events in the near future. Sooner or later one 
feels that the council of taste to restrain the re- 
peated perpetration of architectural atrocities in 
the streets of London must be created: Its 
absolute necessity becomes daily more apparent. 


In the portion of the address relating to 
‘students’ work’’ there is much that should be 
directly taken to heart by the young architect. 
Particularly @ propos is the reference to the reck- 
lessness of the average sketcher, who, perchance, 
may consider himself a stwdent of old buildings. 
Would that Mr. Waterhouse’s emphasis of the 
necessity for doing one thing thoroughly, instead 
of a lot of things badly, were pondered over by 
everyone sketching with a view to acquire 
architectural knowledge! That it is no mere 
fancied vice of the ordinary student, we are, 
many of us, well aware, and the result of which 
practice is the acquisition of a hybrid store of 
forms and features without the ghost of an idea 
how to make practical use of them. It were a 
great thing for the futare of architecture in this 
country if the advice tendered to students on 
Monday evening led to a more thorough and 
analytic study of old buildings, on the part of 
those accustomed to skim off surfaces, obtaining, 
as they think, the cream of the design, whereas 
in reality only touching the evanescent surf, 
ee beneath the deep waters of architectural 
truth. 


Mr. Waterhouse has made some suggestions as 
tothe future relations of Institute and Association, 
and many members of both societies will surely 
agree with him touching the economy in work- 
ing expenses that will accrue from joint action 
in regard to the matters named. As to the 
likelihood of the suggestion being carried 
out, one feels rather doubtful, for, im the 
first place, it will not please every member 
of the R.I.B.A. We know this well enough. 
That the Association as a body would jump at 
any definite offer, generously made by the senior 
society, I fully believe; that a certain party in 
its constitution may think differently I also 
believe. ‘The Association has large ideas just at 
present, and the Institute may be considered all 
very well in its way; ‘‘but——’’ Every 
moderate person will wish that the Institute 
Council could see its way to adopt the suggestion 
made in a truly liberal manner by its President, 
and that the Architectural Association, aware of 
the value of aid offered hy the elder body, with 
which, in spirit, it is affiliated, will not let 
motives of any kind, except the desire of a noble 
independence, stand asa bar to acceptance. It 
is plainly evident that any amalgamation of the 
two bodies, if ultimately found desirable, must be 
very gradual. The welding must take place 
slowly if it is to take place at all. I would there- 
fore humbly counsel the Association to accept, 
with all grace, any offer of the Institute to share 
burdens that may be the outcome of the kindly- 
mentioned suggestions made in the course of the 
Presidential address. 


Mr. Waterhouse, I hear, was a little indis- 
posed after the fatigues of Monday evening—a 
fact that will not surprise those who know the 
work the P.R.I.B.A. gets through, and the many 
calls on his time and strength occasioned by an 
extraordinarily extensive practice. Add to this 
the labour in preparing and delivering so full 
and finished an address as that given on Monday, 
and we shall only feel the more indebted to its 
author, and heartily trust that he quickly re- 
covered his natural energy of mind and body. 


On or about December 15, Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s 
new theatre will be opened. This is a really fine 
building, and we shall all look forward to an 
opportunity to inspect its internal architecture. 


Concerning the manner of the arrangements 
for the planning, design, and construction of the 
work, the reader should well know, by this time, 
my cwn private opinion, so it will be unnecessary 
for me to excite myself further in the matter. 


works comprised in the construction of the City 
and South London Railway, the engineering 
fraternity will accord with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Prince of Wales, 
Tuesday last, His Royal Highness spoke at the 
luncheon following the opening ceremony, and 
said that ‘‘the greatest credit redounds upon 
those who have contrived this scheme and have 


the public press, the undertaking would appear 
to possess that savour of bold originality that 


permeated the design and methods of construc- 
the railway. It is to be doubted whether it is 
here so beneficial, but the scheme for getting rid of 
ticket-buying and ticket-clipping, &c., is excel- 
lent, and will doubtless prove as good in practice. 


blocks of dwellings for the poor is to go through 


as proposed by the Housing of the Working 


of the scheme. 
poor will benefit. 
find an abundance of work to do. 


less compensation than they would have, had 
their tenements been more habitable. 
to be done under the existing laws, but suppose it 


is all right. 


neglect of legitimate means of coercing de- 


poor really get housed, or the same thing happens 


ing of ‘‘artisans’’’ dwellings. 


latest report, has given some interesting obser- 
vations on the art of brickmaking as expounded 
by the brickmakers of that astern desert- 
bordered city. Stone being little used, there is 
a great demand for bricks at Bagdad, the place 
being principally built of kiln-dried bricks. The 
kilns surround the city, and when the Tigris or 
Euphrates overflow their banks, and the waters 
compass them about, they resemble so many 
islands, while bricklayers are stopped for want 
of bricks, and the supervising architects of 
Bagdad have more leisure to read their BurnprIn@ 
News. Price of bricks at Bagdad—our consul 
does not say whether at the kiln or delivered on 
the job—£1 16s. per thousand, 12in. square; and 
18s. per thousand, 7in. square. How thick, is 
not stated; but a calculation might be made, 
given the fact that a donkey carries not more 
than 10 large or 25 small bricks. The bricks are 
of a chrome-yellow tint, and very brittle. ‘The 
Consul-General thinks that there would be an 
opening in Bagdad for brickmaking ona scientific 
plan. ‘There appear to be these facts to guide 
any intending adventurer:—At Trah is.a 
tenacious clay which might be worked perhaps ; 
unskilled labour, 9d. per diem; 5d. for boys; 
fuel abundant; excellent wood at 1s. 6d. per 
cwt. ; and ‘‘thorny desert scrub,’’? now burnt in 
the kilns, 6d. per ass-load. Here is a chance for 
some manufacturers, and an opportunity for their 
travellers to go East for a season, and leave the 


After a full understanding of the nature of the 


when, on 


carried it to such perfection.’’ As described in 


always accompanies a really great work. In it 
we see, so to speak, the working of the afflatus of 
the engineer. This originality has not only 


tion, but pervaded the arrangements for working 


The Bethnal-green scheme for providing new 


Classes Committee of the London County Council. | weary British architect in peace. Gor, 
There was considerable discussion on the subject oe 

at Tuesday’s meeting of the Council, but the 

majority of the Councillors were evidently in favour ST. SOPHIA’S, SALONICA. 


So be it; and at any rate the 

But the ‘‘ willing horse’’ will 
Yet itisa 
consolation to believe that the landlords of the 
wretched shanties to be bought up are to receive 


M*® F. C. PENROSE, the surveyor of St. 
Paul’s, quotes in the Times from some 
interesting letters written by Messrs. R. W. 
Schultz and Barnsley, students of the British 
Archeeological School at Athens, who are now at 
Salonica. It is satisfactory to find that the 
Byzantine portion of the great basilica of St. 
Sophia has suffered very little by the recent 
disastrous fire. The students remark: 

‘Weare taking the opportunity of St. Sophia’s 
being in a deserted state to make new measured 
‘drawings of it—Texier’s (exteriors especially) of 
this church being very far out, the drawings 
having evidently been made after a lapse of time, 
perhaps of years, from M. Texier’s notes by 
people who had never seen the originals. The 
mosaics, although practically uninjured, are 
covered with a coating of smoke and dirt, which 
makes them unfit for drawing. Careful drawings 
could not be made of these without expensive 
scaffoldings in the dome and bema. The church 
is structurally still sound; some of the fine caps 
and old green marble pillars are irretrievably 
ruined. The dome is all right. The aisle roofs, 
which were wooden and modern, have been burnt, 
as also the Turkish colonnade in front. The fire 
has burnt out a part of the dirtiest and thickest 
populated part of the town, but in proportion of 
area it is, perhaps, about one-tenth or less of the 
inclosure within the walls. It lies close to the 
water and on the level. Seen from the sea, the 
town seems as if nothing had happened, blocks 
along the quay, which’had escaped, hiding the 
mass of ruins behind.”’ 


I must 
confess that I cannot quite make out how this is 


As to the main idea of the improve- 
ment scheme, I like it; but certainly object, 
with many County Councillors, to the apparent 


moralised landlords. 


The interesting time in connection with the 
outcry for dwellings for the poor will be some 
years hence, when we may learn whether the 


in connection with the occupation of the houses 
as has happened in connection with the occupy- 
Moreover, as 
Colonel Hughes, M.P., County Councillor, said, 
avery large proportion of the working classes 
prefer living in small houses to model dwellings. 
Note, too, as bearing on this subject, the pre- 
ference of the poor housewife for washing-day in 
her own cramped apartments to that in the clean, 
convenient, and comfortable wash-houses pro- 
vided for her at a nominal fee by the State. 


Whitehall Chapel Royal is to be permanently 
closed. As to its future we are ignorant. Never 
having been consecrated, it may be available for 
many different purposes. 


— 


A fire at the Ducal Palace, Venice, should not 
surprise us, much as we may be grieved. A 
friend of the Times correspondent at Rome writes 
that he recently visited the lower regions of the 
far-famed palace, and, having successfully braved 
volumes of smoke, discovered a brisk fire upon an 
open hearth in close proximity to stores of in- 
flammable material. The friend says a pot of 
broth was being cooked, but this seems a curi- 
ously superfluous detail. What more concerns 
us is that if the good lady who appears to be a 
sort of caretaker at the palace continues her 
broth-cooking operations, we may some day 
hear of the much-eulogised marble sculptures 
being grilled. 


The scandal in connection with the jobbery in the 
construction of the Government building at Chicago 
has culminated in the report of the United States. 
Inspector of Buildings just issued. He says that 
the only way to save the buildings from absolute 
collapse will be to lay a new foundation for them, 
similar to that used in the Washington Monument. 
This, he says, would cost two and a half million 
dollars, and he believes it would be as cheap to 
erect new buildings. 


The Early Norman church of St. Pancras, Coldred, 
was reopened last week by the newly-appointed 
Bishop of Dover after restoration. There is no 
tower, but a double bell cot at the west end, of 14th 
century date. The church is situated within the 
area of an ancient camp, of small size, inclosed by 
a lofty bank and a deep ditch irregularly circular 
inform. The roofs have lately been stripped, and 
lined with felt to exclude draught, while the 
plastered ceiling of the nave has been removed and 
boarded. The porch has been replaced by a new 
one of open timber work. The bell-turret, the 
upper portion of which had been destroyed and 
replaced by an unsightly parapet of brick, has been 
repaired, and its missing gablets rebuilt in stone. 
The flagging of the passages has given place to red 
and black tiles, and a layer of concrete placed 
beneath all the floors. A reredos, of oak, has been 
erected, anda vestry has been built on the north 
side of nave. 


The South London Polytechnics Committee 
have, with Mr. Rowlande Plumbe’s assistance, 
selected six of the fifteen designs submitted for 
the Polytechnic in the Battersea Park-road. The 
successful architects—embracing some big names 
—go in again, so we may in due course hear of 
a final selection. Touching competitions, I note 
the advertisement from Exmouth, as to the 
£2,500 church to seat 600 persons, and the 
magnificent premiums of £15 and £5. 


The British Consul-General at Bagdad, in his 


CONTEMPORARY ART WORKERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 


HIS sheet is the seventh of this series. 
Mr. John Farrell is the secretary and 
manager of Claridge’s Patent Asphalte Company, 
Limited. He was on the provisional committee 
before the company was established in April, 
1838, and has acted as secretary since 1840. 
When the company reached its Jubilee year in 
1888, the proprietors present at theannual general 
meeting presented him with a testimonial of the 
value of £1,000. He is regarded by the staff of 
workmen as most exacting in the proper execution 
of all works, and has a faculty of detecting the 
slightest defect in the labour, which he never 
allows to pass unnoticed. To this, in some 
measure, may be due the high opinion enter- 
tained of the company by all the well-known 
members of the architectural profession, and the 
conviction that when a ‘work is intrusted to the 
company it will be carried out in an efficient 
manner. The photo. was takenlast month by Mr. 
Field, of Putney. 

Mr. Robert Boyle, of Messrs. Robert Boyle 
and Son, Limited, the well known ventilating 
engineers of London and Glasgow, was born in 
the latter city in the year 1851, and, an inventor 
of note himself, comes of a family of inventors, 
his father, the late Mr. Robert Boyle, who died 
some twelve years ago, and also his grandfather, 
a famous surgeon in his day, having produced 
many valuable inventions of considerable public 
utility. Mr. Boyle’s name is best known in con- 
nection with his improvements in ventilating 
and sanitary appliances, he and his father being 
the joint inventors of the celebrated Self-acting 
Air- Pump Ventilator, which revolutionised 
automatic ventilation; but which, however, in 
its original form has long been discarded in 
favour of improved constructions on the same 
principle invented by Mr. Boyle, and which, 
though much more powerful and of superior 
make, is now sold at 50 per cent. less than the 
inferior forms previously manufactured, consti- 
tuting not only one of the most efficient, but 
is probably the cheapest, ventilator in the 
market. Mr. Boyle has laboured for the last 
twenty years in the cause of sanitary science, 
and as one of the founders of ‘the pro- 
fession of ventilation engineering, has largely 
contributed to raise this all-important subject 
from the obscure and neglected position it 
occupied to its present high place in the ranks 
of the sciences, and made the name of Boyle in 
connection with ventilation a household word 
throughout the world round, which Mr. Boyle 
has thrice travelled in the execution of his pro- 
fessional duties ; a description of his last journey 
recently appearing in these columns under the 
heading ‘‘ A Sanitary Crusade round the World,”’ 
which gave some very interesting details of his 
labours for the promotion of improved sanitary 
measures in Egypt, India, China, and Japan; 
and he has well earned the distinction of gold 
medallist and other honours conferred upon him 
by different learned societies in this and other 
countries, the numerous scientific and other 
contributions to literature of which he is 
the author being well known and justly 
esteemed. The success of Mr. Boyle’s system 
of ventilation wherever applied ‘is so well 
known that no special reference need be made to 
it here. It is testified to by the highest autho- 
rities, including Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, Mr. Arthur Cates, and Pro- 
fessor Aitchison. Mr. Patmore, of Ramsgate, 
is responsible for Mr. Boyle’s photograph. 


Mr. W. Eckstein was born in the year 1846. 
His father, Mr. John Eckstein, of Notting Hill, 
died at 33 years of age. William Eckstein 
being one of seven children, and his father 
being free of the City, he was educated at 
the City of London School, open to the sons 
of freemen; and although it was intended 
he should follow his brother in the public 
service, he elected to be brought up as a 
mechanical engineer, for which purpose he served 
time, and worked in the several branches at 
Messrs. Benham and Sons and Henry Clayton 
and Co. When he was 21, it was decided that 
he should go up for the Indian Public Works’ 
examination, for which purpose he served with 
Mr. W. Parcey, of Westminster, who was en- 
gaged in designing some of the chief railway 
bridges for the Indian Trunk Lines. During 
the same time he studied at King’s College 
higher mathematics, surveying, &c., and in due 
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course went up for, and passed, the examinations 


appointment, and went out under covenant with 
the Secretary of State for India, being known as 
a Stanley engineer. In 1868 he left for Calcutta, 
and, being fourth on the list, selected the North- 
Western Provinces, to which he was posted, and 
joined at Allahabad, from which time he 
superintended the various military and other 
buildings under construction at Allahabad, 
Cawnpore, Meerut, &c. After spending two 
years in the plains, his health was not all that 
could be desired, so Col. Fraser, the Chief 
Engineer, posted him to the new Chakrata Divi- 
sion, under Col. D. Ward, who was laying out the 
Chakrata Hills for a new sanatorium and con- 
valescent depot. Mr. William Eckstein was 
associated with Col. Ward for about five years, 
during which time, besides the station work, he 
had charge of the upper section of the Hill Cart 
Road, the Sacquar Suspension Bridge over the 
Jumna on the Mussoorie Road, &. When 
officers were required to open out works in the 
Bengal famine year of 1874, Mr. E. was 
drafted down country to the Tirhoot District, 
and was posted to the charge of relief works of 
the Chumparun District, and had the control of 
the operations betweeu Morufferpore and Bettiah. 
He afterwards reverted to his duties in the 
Military Works, and was posted to the special 
division at Allahabad, under Major Clive; then 
to the executive charge of the Fyzabad division. 
His employment in the Military Works did not 
altogether suit his tastes, and he endeavoured to 
get posted to the railway branch, but although 
two or three superintending engineers applied 
for his services, the Inspector-General of Mili- 
tary Works would not part with him; conse- 
quently, after eight years’ service, he applied for 
furlough. When he had been at. home a few 
months he heard of an opening in the old-esta- 
blished firm of Hayward Brothers, Borough, 
manufacturers of various specialities, and 
became a partner in 1878, having his 
name connected with the firm, which was 
then Hayward Brothers and Eckstein. It 
was soon apparent that he would have the lion’s 
share of the work, on account of Mr. Hayward’s 
uncertain health, and who was absent for eight 
or nine years. He, however, threw his energy 
and perseverance into his work, and has now 
more than doubled the concern, which, though 
perhaps of medium size, still is one well reputed 
for excellence of work. Last year Mr. Eckstein 
added a foundry branch to the works. Besides 
working closely at his business, which was enough 
to occupy his whole time, Mr. Eckstein has 
served ten years as warden of the parish of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark; is a member of the local 
board of works, and on the general purposes 
committee. He is also a member of the committee 
for the re-building of the nave of St. Saviour’s 
Church ; has been an associate member of the 
Inst.C.E., and a member of the Society of Arts 
for over ten years. He was born free of the City, 
and has taken up his livery in the Stationers’ 
Company. Our illustration is taken from a 
photograph by Barraud, Oxford-street. 

Mr. Francis Holliday Pott trades in partner- 
ship with his father, William Holliday Pott, as 
Burt and Potts, wholesale ironmongers, engi- 
neers, and wrought-iron and gun-metal casement 
makers. Francis Holliday Pott commenced busi- 
ness in 1866, and in 1881 joined his father in 
partnership. In 1875 he assumed the entire 
control of the casement department, since which 
time many large and important orders have been 
carried out by the firm. The casements made 
by the firm have always been considered the 
best in the market, which is testified to by the 
flattering testimonials they hold from most of the 
leading architects. They have just finished an 
order for 276 gun-metal casements for Lord 
Windsor, Hewell Grange, near Bromsgrove, and 
they have at present in hand a large order for 
similar casements for Sir Hickman Bacon, 
Thonoc, Gainsborough. They have also just 
made the casements for the new almshouses for 
the Duke of Portland, on the Welbeck Estate. 
They have also carried out within a short time 
large orders for Lord Revelstoke, and many other 
noblemen and gentlemen. Mr. Pott’s portrait is 
by Messrs. Russell and Sons, of Wimbledon. 

Mr. Nevile Kempthorne, of the firm of Mainzer 
and Kempthorne, marble mosaic artists and 
workers, of No. 18, Berners-street, W., was 
born at St. Helena, where his father was 
colonial chaplain for 21 years. He received 
his education in England, first at Brighton, and 


afterwards commenced 
for the Indian Public Works Department | King’s College, London, from 1862 to 1866. 
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Subsequently he became a pupil at the works of 
Messrs. James Simpson and Son, mechanical en- 
gineers, at Pimlico. For several years, as resi- 
dent engineer, he acted on many important 
works connected with water supply, principally 
at Chertsey, Canterbury, Sevenoaks, Sudbury (in 
Suffolk), Kettering, and Blackburn; he also 
superintended the laying down of tramways at 
‘Wolverhampton, Gloucester, Chiswick, Hammer. 
smith, and Richmond, and the erection of a 
number of buildings connected therewith, In 
1880 he commenced practice at Acton, W., asa 
surveyor, and in 1887 he joined the present firm, 
in which his extensive practical knowledge of all 
branches of building work is of great assistance. 
New premises have lately been taken at Berners- 
street in order to provide favilities for the rapid 
growth of the business. Messrs. Byrne, of 
Richmond, executed this portrait. ; 

Mr. Daniel Thomas Bostel was born in the year — 
1837, and at 12 years of age he was put to 
work in his father’s carpenter’s shop, elevated 
on two 3in. deals, that he might reach the 
bench, to learn joinery and general builder’s work 
in the City of London; his father and family 
were citizens for many generations, and Free- 
men of the City and many of its various Guilds. 
Having constantly to attend on plumbers, Mr. 
Bostel conceived the idea that he should prefer 
to be a plumber, or rather, in those days, a 
‘‘three-branch hand,’’ and a favourable oppor- 
tunity presenting, he got an engagement at 
Brighton to finish his time with a practical man 
doing a very comfortable business, who treated 
him as one of his own sons in every way. Deter- 
mined to get on after leaving his employ, Mr. 
Bostel obtained employment at several good firms — 
as journeyman, and after a short time took work 
for the trade, ultimately purchasing a very old- 
established businessin Ship-street, Brighton. Here 
he executed some very good work, carrying out 
several large plumber’s contracts, amongst them 
being the new workhouse (a very large in-titu- 
tion, comprising hospitals for idiots and other 
separate large buildings), for which the architect 
seven years afterwards sent Mr. Bostel a certifi- 
cate saying he had carried out the sanitary works 
to his entire satisfaction, and up to that period it 
had proved substantial, as not a single portion 
had needed attention. Mr. Bostel also did the 
whole of the plumber’s work at Hobden’s Baths, 
anda great part of the finishing of ‘‘Brill’s.’’ 
T‘inding his endeavours to carry out plumber’s 
work as it ought to be carried out appreciated, 
Mr. Bostel determined, in 1878, to devote the 
whole of his thoughts and attention to sanitary 
work, inventing various improvements in drains, 
water-closets, traps, ventilating caps, and ex- 
haust terminals, and this work is now familiar 
to the public all over the world. In 1878 he 
obtained the first prize medal from the Sanitary 
Institute of Great Britain in practical competi- 
tion. Mr. Bostel claims the credit of being the 
first to make a safe and practical closet-trap and 
closet in one piece of Staffordshire ware, which 
is known in Kurope as the Brighton Excelsior 
and in the U.S.A. as the Brighton. He has 
greatly simplified the system of house-drainage, 
and believes he could also greatly improve the 
system of sewering towns at a considerable 
reduction of cost, with a total absence of so- 
called ‘‘ sewer ventilation,’’ which simply means 
‘‘poisoning the atmosphere,’’ and at the same 
time giving a product that even the British 
farmer would be glad to use. Mr. Bostel has 
three sons with him in business. His photograph 
was taken by Mr. Downey, of Ebury-street. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE second meeting for the present session of 
the Association was held on Friday evening, 
the President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, in the chair. 
—The adoption of the report and balance-sheet — 
was moved by Mr. F. T. Baggallay, who re- 
marked that neither could be said to be thoroughly 
satisfactory. The attendance in many of the 
classes had fallen off, and one or two had not 
been sustained at all; while the finances showed 
a decreased balance, one which had fallen from 
£775 to £692. Kven this was illusory to some 
extent, for no allowance was made for deprecia- 
tion in the valuation of furniture, books, and 
fittings ; the arrears of subscriptions, too, had in- 
creased by £10. Plainly, they were not paying 
their way, and although it would be some years, 
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at that rate, before the balance was exhausted, 
yet it would be but a question of time.—Mr. 
©. H. Broprs, who seconded the motion, said 
while the report was not altogether satisfactory, 
it was not a disadvantage in all cases that the 
classes should have fallen off, so long as the 
quantity of the work turned out was as good as 
ever. ‘The balance in hand was all nonsense, for 
who could check off the valuation if, as it ap- 
peared, it had not been re-estimated for many 
years. 

The resolution was carried em con. 

Mr. F. R. Farrow remarked that Mr. W. R. 
Quick’s classes would not be held concurrently, 
but the mechanical section would be taken every 
Monday until completed, and would be followed 
by that on graphic sections. The order of the 
forthcoming A. A. meetings had been reversed : 
the revision of the rules would be postponed from 
November 28th till the meeting of the 12th 
December, so as to give time for printing and 
circulating the alterations, and on November 28th 
Mr. White would read his promised paper.—Mr. 
BroviE presented a numerously signed petition 
asking that a notice-board, directing to the 
classrooms, common room, and library, might 
be put up in the hall, and the names painted on 
the entrance.—The PresipEent stated that the 
requisite permission had been obtained of the 
owners of No. 9, Conduit-street, and the work 
would be proceeded with. 

The following 39 new members were elected : — 
F. T. Maltby, C. G. Mayhew, H. Godsill, T. A. 
Sladdin, P. IF. Hockings, F. L. J. Barrow, 
¥. E. Ward, W. J. A. Anderson, EH. A. Richards, 
T. Leake, A. J. Dalton, C. P. Bannell, A. E. 
Kirk, E. P. Cameron, H. Webber, A. E. Allen, 
©. E. Thomas, ©. H. Gatehouse, J. H. Jones, 
jun., H. KE. Jones, W. A. Forsyth, T. J. W. 
Anderson, G. E. Boyes, P. C. Fuller, J. H. Tyars, 
F. W. Chancellor, R. T. Barker, A. H. L. Mac~- 
kinnon, H, T. East, O. E. Hill, E. A. Vigers, 
CO. E. Blackbourn, J. T. Chalmers-Francis, P. 
Soames, H. H. Robinson, Lester Bains, R. Jones, 
J. Haitree, and A. Spiers. 

The PrestpENT announced that Mr. Francis G. 
Hooper had found it necessary to resign his 
seat on the committee. That body had accepted 
the resignation with some regret, and would 
proceed at the next meeting to nominate a suc- 
cessor, but any other nominations could be made 
at that meeting by any two members. 


THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF THE 


ASSOCIATION. 


A series of four papers dealing with this topic 
were read by Messrs. A. Beresford Pite, Walter 
Millard, R. Needham Wilson, and Owen Fleming. 

Mr, Pirs urged that within certain limits and 
in attaining certain objects the Association had 
been a great success. ‘The papers read at their 
meetings were often valuable to the whole body 
of architects, and rivalled in interest those pro- 
duced for the Institute. Below the surface, in 
its classwork, the Association had been quite as 
successful, an important factor in this success 
having been that opportunities for architectural 
study had been given without interfering or 
competing with any of the surrounding and more 
regular methods of architectural education, nor 
had its classes clashed with the usual require- 
ments of articles of pupilage. What had it done 
for the higher and ultimate objects of the 
profession? The improvement of the individual 
architect was not the only end in view or the 
final results of their operations. The work and in- 
fluence of the Association need not, and ought not 
to be devoted to thecultivation of professionalism, 
to the neglect of wider and greater influence 
upon the practice of the art of architecture. In 
the past this field had been scarcely cultivated. 
The fact had not been grasped that by in- 
fluencing for art a large body of young enthu- 


slastic architects, the outward and visible 
architecture of our streets and country 
places might be vastly changed. The 


burning question, the will-o’-the-wisp of the 
hour, the present ideal of future attainment, 
was not the advancement of art or the recognition 
of its essential unity, but professional qualifica- 
tion, tested by enigmatic examination, to be 
sealed by legislative enactment in registration 
against all poaching by ‘‘auctioneers, land- 
agents, and surveyors,’’ or other unauthorised 
and unchartered commission agents. The bosom 
of the Association was now heaving with emotion 
and excitement, not to ascertain wherein lay the 
power of such great designers as Burges, Street, 
Godwin, Thomson, or Cockerell, but as to how 
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teria,’’ or ‘‘ambon,’’ and as to which was the 
safest method of guessing the number of columns 
in a temple, or either of spelling or pronouncing 
the names of some ‘‘leading architects’’ of a 
selected period. Could pedantry be more aptly 
illustrated than by such questionings, or the 
docility of the youthful architectural mind by 
submission to them? At present we were off the 
track, in the absence of Scott, Street, Burges, 
and Godwin. We had goneastray. The great 
designers that remained who were their later 
contemporaries, and who shared their powers 
and zeal, were silent, and preferred retirement, 
so that we were left to inartistic boards of 
examiners and the feebleness of their inexperi- 
ence. The profession might be advanced, but 
the art would be forgotten. But what was the 
hope of the Architectural Association? Their 
system of co-operative assistance could be main- 
tained and enlarged in whatever direction or 
degree might be necessary for the advancement 
of the architectural and artistic knowledge of 
members. Classes for drawing from the antique, 
for architectural modelling in wax or plaster, 
for perspective drawing, for the systematic criti- 
cism of modern work, and the analysing of the 
design of ancient buildings, might perhaps be 
added to those already existing, and embrace a 
practical and artistic range of subjects quite out- 
side the purview of examination boards. There 
would then be no need for revolutionary measures, 
the ultimate object of which was to create a con- 
stituency for the Institute, and which must issue 
in the forsaking of the Association, so soon as 
the examination was passed and the A.R.I.B.A. 
acquired. The curriculum that had been pro- 
pounded would essentially reform the whole work 
of the Association upon the basis of this exami- 
nation programme of the Institute. It was pro- 
posed to do this very thoroughly, at the expense 
of their old traditions, and of their old success. 
Was the end to be attained worth the sacrifice ? 
Would recognition of the examination as their 
goal and object advance the Association in num- 
bers, friends, and usefulness? Would their old 
success remain to them as an independent body 
when they hud sacrificed individuality to the 
generalisation of the academic programme? Did 
all this tend to the advancement of the art of 
architecture? He believed the Associateship 
examination of the Institute to be in part a fair 
test of certain qualifications for the surveyor’s 
part of the architect’s many-sided character, but 
it was ill-applied and ill-suited to encourage 
appreciation of daily office work, or to improve 
the daily practice of a student. It removed him 
from the study of a great and noble art to the 
consideration of papers of questions that revealed 
in every line the fact that the examiners had 
mistaken definition of terms or extemporaneous 
delineation of features for a knowledge of prin- 
ciples and discernment of fitness and beauty. 

Mr. Miiuarp urged that the whole profession 
as a body was reponsible for the training of its 
pupils, although at present that responsibility 
was not accepted. They saw two bodies occupying 
the same premises—the one undertaking to ex- 
amine students, without caring how and whence 
their knowledge was obtained, and, indeed, 
emphatically declaring that it was not a teaching 
body ; the other ardently professing to teach its 
members. For grappling with the problem of 
elucation fora great profession, the Architectural 
Association was now notoriously and ludicrously 
inadequate. And what wonder that it was so? 
Unendowed and not genuinely self-supporting it 
had for years depended for its main working 
power on voluntary labour, on the surplus energy 
of a comparatively small minority of its members, 
given occasionally out ‘of their spare overtime ; 
whilst on the part of the recipients of the benefits 
derived, the—anything but lavish—expenditure 
of one hundred and twenty-six pence per 
annum, with an odd shilling or two extra for 
class fees, had been supposed to count as a 
fair contribution to meet working expenses. 
Worse than being merely inefficient for existing 
needs, it had been misleading in encouraging the 
idea that all was well in the profession. At the 
present moment the Institute, by sheer good for- 
tune, had an exceptional opportunity to not only 
make some atonement for past weakness, but to 
secure to itself a sure source of strength for the 
future, if only it would seize it and offer honour- 
able terms to the Association. A good working 
alliance between the Institute and the Associa- 
tion presented the only rational solution of the 
question of professional education. The Asso- 


best to solve ‘‘apophyge,’’ ‘‘ hagioscope,”’ ‘‘acro- ciation would be doing itself nothing but honour 


in becoming the educational branch of the 
Institute, for the prestige and real strength 
thereby accruing would far more than outweigh 
any loss of influence or dignity based on feeble 
and empty independence. He would suggest the 
establishment of pupil scholarships, similar to 
what existed for the Bar, whereby successful can - 
didates were enabled to spend a definite period in 
the chambers of any leader they themselves might 
decide on reading with, the necessary premium 
being paid out of the scholarship fund. A fusion 
of the Institute and Association would mean 
power to both for real good; the alliance was 
indeed not only advisable and feasible, but ulti- 
mately inevitable. 

Mr. Neepuam WIson said he saw no necessity 
for changes. If the educational methods that 
had obtained hitherto had been s> successful, 
why were they so no longer? What had occurred 
to disturb the equilibrium of the Association, and 
to lead its members to believe that it was lagging 
behind the age? If they were losing ground, 
how was it the Association now numbered 1,129 
members, against 1,052 two years ago; or did 
that indicate a paper strength represented by 
the £100 arrears of subscriptions? He took this 
augmentation of numbers to imply approval of 
the educational methods, and not an argument in 
favour of change. The fact that the increase of 
members was less this session than it was last 
session, suggested that it was the result of the 
proposed changes. The only reason that he could 
see for the proposed changes was the Institute 
examinations. He had nothing to say against the 
examination, as far as it went, but he objected to 
its being made the basis of their educational 
methods. The chief function of the Association 
was neither to compete with other organisations 
as to which should have the honour and glory of 
turning out academic architects, nor to become a 
mere cramming machine, nor to usurp the system 
of pupilage. Its educational functions were 
distinctly supplementary, and were designed to 
furnish the student with facilities for studying 
those subjects which he could do in office hours. 
He emphatically protestel against any educa- 
tional scheme that would have the effect of doing 
away with the pupilage system. He denied that 
academic training would make an architect. As 
to the admitted diminution in the number of 
members attending classes, he contended that 
mere numerical strength was no criterion to 
judge the class-work by, but the proportion of 
work done to members present and the nature 
of such work were the true indications. Ana- 
lysing the statistics for the past few years, he 
showed that the lessened numbers in classes were 
due to the enforcement of rules requiring work 
from every member. Passing on to consider the 
reform of the Association, he confessed that 
much of his antipathy to the educational ssheme 
lay in the fact of its embodying a proposal to 
raise the subscription—a proposal based on three 
main statements, viz., that it would be necessi- 
tated by the increased cost of the curriculum ; 
that the Association’s income was now insuffi- 
cient for its requirements; and that additional 
clerical assistance was urgently needed for the 
secretary, or that a paid secretary must be ap- 
pointed. As to the first, he condemned the 
scheme supposed to necessitate it; and, with 
regard to the second, he criticised the heavy ex- 
penditure on the conversazione and soirée each 
year, suggesting that one of these should be 
made less costly, and the other abandoned or 
rendered self-supporting. An ugly item in the 
balance-sheet was the large amount of sub- 
scriptions in arrear. As to the third point, 
economies effected in either would provide for 
the extra clerical assistance which was necessary. 

Mr. Fieminc said he considered that many 
influences were at work in making it essential, 
if the Association was to go forward, that it 
should modify its present scheme of teaching. 
Of these influences some were internal and some 
external to the Association, the most important 
of the former class being the great and growing 
dissatisfaction of the students working in the 
classes at the insequential character and super- 
ficiality of the instruction imparted. The 
visitors were too often lacking in fellow-feeling 
with the students, while owing to the change of 
visitors the train of thought was continually 
being diverted, and important branches of sub- 
jects were neglected. Another internal influence 
was the knowledge among the elder men 
that the educational system of the Association 
was neither connected nor definite. The 
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chief external influence rendering a change hard down, the sliding cone C comes into contact | bands of Portland stone, with arch and key stones 


necessary was the recent development of the 

Institute scheme of examination, and yet another 

was to be found in the tendency in certain 

quarters to regard the Association and its teach- 

ing as a temporary expedient pending the 

establishment of some new collegiate body. <A 

fifth influence was the fact that the new} 
educational institutions known as Polytechnics 
mostly had classes for the study of building con- 
struction at extremely low fees. These classes 
were generally founded upon the South Kensing- 
ton lines, and, therefore, treated of building con- 
struction as a complete science in itself, and not 
as it really was, an integral part of the art of 
architecture. This training engendered a habit 
of inartistic thought, and it was desirable, there- 
fore, to discourage architectural students attend- 
ing these classes by making the Association’s 
equally thorough, business-like, and practical, 
while preserving the necessary interdependence 
between them and their correlative classes or 
lectures. The one essential feature in any 
successful amendment scheme must be a thorough 
revision and expansion .of the curriculum. The 
proposed curriculum was, he maintained, well 
thought out, and necessarily independent of 
other institutions. Its financial basis was sound, 
as it had for its leading principle that all lecturers’ 
fees and charges, materials consumed in teaching, 
should be paid for by the student benefited. 
Indeed, the committee had been temperate and 
judicious in their estimates, as there was every 
probability of the estimate proving reliable. He 
also urged the extreme necessity of raising the 
contributions of all members to insure the satis- 
factory execution of the scheme of education, and 
concluded by endeavouring to estimate the nature 
of the influence which the new scheme would 
have upon the future of English architecture. 
He trusted the profession would hereafter seek 
Some power, not for mere registration or 
examination, but for a compulsory education 
which would be far more serviceable than a mere 
statutory hall-marking; and then, and not till 
then, might they look forward to a national 
school of architecture as highly skilled and as 
efficient as was our national school of medicine at | 
the present day. 

Mr. H. O. Cresswet1, who proposed a vote of 
thanks to the readers of the papers, observed that 
they were equally dividedin their counsel, for while 
Messrs. Pite and Wilson were satisfied with the 
working of the existing arrangements, Messrs. 
Millard and Fleming did not at allapprove the 
present system. He was entirely at one with 
Mr. Wilson in thinking that too much was 
spent on the conversazione, and in thinking that 
a charge should be made for the soirée. As to 
the large amount of arrears, these were not so 
Serious as they appeared on paper, for while 
subscriptions were technically due in advance, 
they were generally paid in during the session. 

Mr. E. Donovan Wess, of Salisbury, sug- 
gested that capital might be obtained by allowing 
members to compound for subscriptions by one 
payment. 

Mr. F. R. Farrow differed from Mr. Wilson 
as to the injury done to artists by receiving 
academic training. Instances of artist-archi- 
tects so trained were, among others, Alexander 
Thomson, of Glasgow ; Charles Garnier, of Paris; 
H. H. Richardson, of Boston; and Norman Shaw, 
of London. He seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. Nrzpxam Wiutson, in replying, said the 
four architects named were artists in spite of, and 
not in consequence of, their training, and Mr. 
Pir added that it was just because an architect 
was an artist first that he advocated the training 
him as an artist. 
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A NEW ASBESTOS-FACED VALVE. 


HE valve we illustrate will meet a long-felt 
want by supplying a flexible seating, which 
can be renewed if necessary in afew minutes by 
an ordinary workman at a cost of a few pence and 
for which no special tools are required. A 
represents the form of seat in this valve, which, 
in addition to the ordinary angled seat, has a 
round edge to the packing-ring B when the 
latter is brought into contact with it. D isa 
loose valve, actuated in the ordinary manner by 
a screwed spindle working in gland of the valve 
top, which, when first set down, brings the pack- 
ing-ring B on to the seat A, and for ordinary 
pressures a perfectly tight and elastic joint is 
thus made; but by setting the loose valve D; 


with the angle of seat A, and being free on the 
guide-stud EK is forced into the chamber of the 
loose-valve D, and by compressing the packing- 
ring B prevents it becoming damaged. 

While the packing-ring B is thoroughly pro- 
tected by the lower projection of the loose-valve 
D there is little tendency for D to become 


damaged by the passage of steam or water 
through the valve; but should it even become 
entirely washed out, a tight metal-to-metal seat- 
ing is the result, by A, C, and D being brought 
closely together. 

It is claimed that the valve, through its elastic 
seating, is not affected either by grit, dirt, 
expansion, contraction, or uneven seating, which 
makes it alike suitable for the highest or lowest 


pressures of steam, hydraulic, or general water- 
valves by the insertion of packing-rings made of 
the most suitable material to meet the various 
uses. 

We have seen a lin. valve, made under this 
patent, which has been under test for three 
months at a steam-pressure of 100lb. per square 
inch and found to hold perfectly tight, after 
which it was put under hydraulic test, and by 
being lightly screwed down held a pressure of 
2,240lb. per square inch. 

The packing-ring used for these trials was 
made up specially in asbestos and is still in perfect 
order, and we are assured it has not been removed 
at any time during or since the above trials. 
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NEW SCOTLAND YARD. 


HE imposing block of building that has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., on the Victoria Embankment, is 
now practically completed. We have already 
given our readers a brief description of the 
structure, the outlines of which are of a severe 
Renaissance character, the lower stories being 
constructed of Dartmoor granite prepared by 
convict labour. This high and massive granite 
basement, surmounted by red brick relieved by 


to the windows on the upper stories, and relieved 
at the angles of the upper stories by circular 
turrets forming oriel windows, distinguish the 
building from those in its vicinity, and impart to 
it, despite some adverse criticisms, a character 
appropriate to its destination and use. The roofs, 
with their massive gabled ends and high slated 
covering broken by chimney-stacks of large pro- 
portions, into which the fiues are drawn, and 
which form important features, add much to 
the dignity of the composition as viewed from 
Westminster Bridge and the Embankment. The 
main entrance of Cornish granite is very plain 
and bold, and leads by a flight of steps to the 
ground floor. Below this is the basement, 
covered by groined vaulting of brick, on piers of 
blue brick, and lighted by areas, an example of 
solidity and sound workmanship that cannot be 
surpassed. The piers and walls rest on a sub- 
stratum of concrete, in some points carried to a 
depth of 20ft. and more, and in this construction 
the Opera House and Mansions foundations haye ~ 
been utilised. In some parts the soil and peat 
have been excavated toa depth ofnearly 50ft., as the 
springs met with were troublesome. The bricks 
from Cambridgeshire are set in cement in this 
part, and by the vigilance of the clerk of works 
the foundations are so solidly constructed that not 
the slightest settlement has been detected. 
Ascending the steps at the main entrance on 
the west side, we enter a wide corridor, about 
11ft. in width, which runs along theembankment 
block, having rooms on either side. -Corridorsat 
right-angles near the ends, and another parallel 
to the main-entrance corridor, form a hollow 
block {with a central court about 70ft. square. 
The whole block of buildings is thus a parallelo- 
gram, 128ft. towards the Emankment and 160f¢. 
in depth. Near the ends of main corridor are 
two large staircases of concrete, with treads of 
Craigleith stone. The front and back blocks 
have rooms on each side of corridor; the side 
blocks on the east and west sides have rooms only 
on the outside of each corridor, the latter being 
lighted from the centre court. The rooms on 
either side of the corridors are devoted to the 
assistant commissioner, interview rooms, and 
various clerks. Above this is a mezzanine floor 
for clerks. On the first-floor are the rooms of 
the chief commissioner, constables, messengers, 
and clerks, together with waiting-rooms. An 
upper ‘rst floor is obtained over this, and above 
it is a second floor, with a large telegraph office, 
50ft. by 22ft. by 19ft. in height, on the south 
side, The third floor is appropriated to 
the executive kitchen department and house- 
keeper’s rooms. ‘The floors in the roof comprise 
numerous stores, including tailors’ shops, tunic- 
stores, boot-stores, stationery, and other necessaries 
for so large a department of the public service. 
The eight or nine floors are very plainly 
finished, the corridors are generally arched, 
the walls finished in Keene’s cement, the floors of 
Wilkinson’s mosaic with red tile borders. The 
rooms of various sizes opening from the corri- 
dors have Lowe’s wood block floors, admirable 
specimens of workmanship, surrounded by 
margins of red tile supplied by J. C. Edwards, of 
Ruabon. The walls are of Keen’s cement, with 
dado moulding; the doors are of two-panel, of 
equal height, the panels being of papier maché, fixed 
on each side of the oak-framed door, with bold 
projecting mouldings; the windows of each 
room have casements fitted with Eliot’s water 
bars, and the fanlights over have patent fanlight 
openers. ‘The ceilings are in some cases panelled 
and furnished in cement. There are four main 
staircases, and hydraulic lifts on opposite sides 
of each corridor; the lifts are the work of the 
American ElevatorCo. The Chief Commissioner’s 
rooms on first floor at the angle, includes one of 
the angle oriel or turret projections, and has a 
high dado of walnut. Lavatories and closets 
are provided in the corridors on each floor. ‘The 
corridors are heated by hot-water coils and pipes. 
The whole of the arches over the east basement, 
and the suite of rooms under the parterres, the 
foundations, also the gutters, have been covered 
and lined with Claridge’s Patent Asphalte, as 
we have previously described. One feature worth 
notice, is that the large cornice has been lined 
with this asphalte instead of with lead, and we 
hear that the result is highly satisfactory. The 
inner court is being paved with Granolithic stone, 
by Stuart’s Granolithic Paving Company. The 
construction throughout is fireproof. Messrs. 
Homan and Rodgers have supplied the iron- 
work for the roof; and Messrs. Measures the 
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girdering of the floors. Messrs. John Grover and 
Son have carried out the work in a highly satis- 
factory manner, under the personal attention o 
Mr. George Eraut, the clerk of works; and we 
learn that every stone in the building has been 
placed on its natural quarry bed. 


OSE 


COMPETITIONS. 


Tue BarrersEA Potyrecunic.—The committee 
of the South London Polytechnic Institutes have, 
with the advice and assistance of their consulting 
architect, Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.R.1I.B.A., just 
selected six sets of drawings from the fifteen sent 
them in the preliminary competition for a design 
for the proposed Battersea Polytechnic. The 
authors of the six selected designs have now been 
inyited to take part in the final competition in 
which the drawings will be made to an enlarged 
scale, viz., gin. toa foot, in lieu of the ysin. to 
a foot scale in the preliminary competition. The 
six successful competitors are: Mr. John Belcher, 
F.R.I.B.A., Messrs. Henman and Harrison, Mr. 
E. A. Mountford, Messrs. Roger Smith, Son and 
Gale, Mr. T. Osborne Smith, and Mr. Sidney 
R. Smith. The proposed Polytechnic is to cost 
a sum of £40,000, and will be erected on a site 
of about two acres, facing the Battersea Park- 
road. In order to complete the committee’s 
scheme, and fit up the Institute when built, a 
sum of nearly £10,000 is still required. 


Bracknurn.—In a limited competition for a 
new Wesleyan chapel and Sunday school at 
Mellor, near Blackburn, the design of Mr. 
Walter Barrow, architect, of Preston, has been 
accepted. 


New Yorx.—The project for the Cathedral 
Church of St. John the Divine has reached 
another stage, as the five final designs were sent 
in on November Ist (last Saturday). The authors 
of these plans are Messrs. Potter and Robinson, 
Huss and Buck, Heins, La Farge, and W. 
Halsey Wood, all of whom are architects prac- 
tising in the States. The site for the cathedral 
is a commanding one on Manhattan Island, and 
therefore will become a landmark overlooking 
the Harlem plain. Most of the competitors have 
adopted a rendering of the Americanised style of 
Gothic, and, if we may credit the reports which 
have just reached us, their designs are intended 
to realise the problems of the present ina sublime 
type of ecclesiastical construction, and thus 
demonstrate with perpetual significance for the 
multiplied millions of comiag ages, the absolute 
plasticity, the supreme utility, the growing 
force and ecclesiologic lines of Gothic consum- 
mation, with its artistic unification and in- 
exhaustible resources as the dominant expression 
of Divine Providence altogether unlooked-for and 
unknown to the great European builders ! ! 


Oswestry Municreat Buriprnes Comperirion. 
—Twenty-six sets of plans have been received 
in this competition, and are now in course of 
examination by Mr. Lockwood, the assessor. 
The award will be made known shortly. 


OE? _—_- 


A new concert hall is about to be erected at the 
junction of five thoroughfares in Sidmouth. It will 
cover an area of 1,200ft. by 45ft., and will consist of 
offices on the ground floor, while on the floor above 
will be a hall, 60ft. by 35ft., in addition to the 
Space occupied by the stage, and a small hall, 42ft. 
by 25ft. The work will be carried out for the lord 
of the manor from plans by Mr. C. Murray, of 
London and Sidmouth. 


Colonel Luard, R.E., one of the Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Inspectors, held inquiries on Friday 
at the villages of Crofton and Walton, near Wake- 
field, relative to the applications which have been 
made by the Rural Sanitary Authority for Wake- 
field to the Local Government Board for permission 
to borrow £1,850 to defray the cost of supplying 
Crofton with water, and for £1,400 to provide 
water for Walton. Mr. Massey, engineer to the 
rural authority, and others gave evidence in support 
of the proposal. 


The Colles Memorial Hall, which has been erected 
at Melton Mowbray to the memory of the late Dr. 
Colles, who was for nearly forty years vicar of the 
parish, was opened by the Bishop of Peterborough 
on Friday. The new building, which is situated on 
the north side of the vicarage, contains a parish 
hall, reading and writing rooms, a library, gym- 
nasium, and soup kitchen. The hall has been 
erected by Messrs. E. Clarke and Son, of Melton, 
Whose contract amounted to upwards of £1,000. 
The architect, whose plans were selected in com- 
petition, was Mr. A. I’. Draper, of Leicester. 


Building Ihrtelligenee. 


Buiaypon-vupon-Tynr. — New _ co-operative 
stores have been opened here. The building is 
three stories in height. The design is a free 
treatment of French Renaissance, broken up 
with gablets. The stone has been obtained 
from Gunnerton. The architects are Messrs. 
Thompson and Dunn, of Newcastle. 


Lonpon County Covuncir.—At Tuesday’s 
meeting of this council the consideration of the 
scheme for the improvement of the area between 
Bethnal-green-road and Shoreditch High-street, 
called the Boundary-street area, 15 acres in ex- 
tent, and comprising 20 streets, was resumed. 
The Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
had reported that the area comprised 730 houses, 
and the population, exclusive of those in lodging- 
houses, was 5,566—viz., 3,370 adults and 2,196 
children, who occupy 2,545 rooms. The draft 
scheme of the Committee was unanimously 
approved, an amendment providing for the 
gradual clearance of the area and the rehousing 
of those displaced having been agreed to. At 
the same meeting a further stage was reached in 
the proposals for widening St. George’s-place, 
Knightsbridge, an improvement estimated to 
cost £32,067, it being agreed to lend at 33 per 
cent. one fourth of that amount to the Vestry of 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, that being the 
amount of that local authority’s contribution 
towards the outlay. 


PETERSTON-SUPER-Hty.—The restoration of 
this quaint and interesting church, for which a 
faculty has been granted, has been intrusted 
to Messrs. Kempson and Fowler, architects, of 
Llandaff. The work includes a new solid oak 
chancel-arch, screen, and pulpit, new oak 
chancel seats, new two-light chancel window, 
the raising of the east window, and filling both 
with painted glass, the subjects being ‘‘ The 
Crucifixion’? and ‘‘Faith and MHope,’’ new 
mosaic floor in chancel and the wall decoration 
of same, the removal of font to its old position, a 
new heating apparatus, and the restoration of 
the tower, c. 


Wepnesrietp. —The cottage homes which 
have been erected in Amos-lane, Wednesfield, by 
the Wolverhampton Board of Guardians for the 
accommodation of pauper children were formally 
opened on Tuesday. ‘The homes are built of red 
brick, with stone facings. The buildings in- 
clude four homes for boys and four for girls, 
each having accommodation for thirty children. 
These children will be under the care of foster 
parents, two in each home; and while the boys 
are trained in industrial pursuits, such as shoe- 
making, carpentering, &c., the girls will be 
instructed in domestic duties. A superintend- 
ent’s residence is erected on the left of the 
entrance, and probationary wards and porter’s 
lodge are on the opposite side. Two playgrounds 
are provided, and it is eventually intended to 
have swimming-baths. The cost of the build- 
ings has been £17,000. The architect is Mr. G. 
Hurst Stanger, C.E., and the builders Messrs. 
Bradney and Co. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH HZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Mancuester Socrety or Arcnrrects.—At the 
annual meeting of the Manchester Society of 
Architects, held Oct. 30th, Mr. R. Knill Free- 
man, I'.R.I.B.A., was re-elected president. In 
the Students’ Competition, the first prize of seven 
guineas was awarded to Mr. Roger Oldham, and 
the second of five guineas to Mr. Harold Brak- 
spere. 
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At aspecial meeting of the Midland Great Western 
Railway Company of Ireland, held on Tuesday, 
resolutions were adopted authorising the construc- 
tion of three new lines, one from Galway to Clifden, 
another from Maryport to Mulrauny, and a third 
from Ballina to Killola. The aggregate Treasury 
grants for these lines amount to £440,000, which 
will about cover their cost. 


The dedication of the Shafto Memorial Tower at 
St. Paul’s Church, Spennymoor, together with 
eight tubular bells, was performed on Friday by 
the Bishop of Durham. The tower was erected in 
memory of the late Robert Duncombe Shafto, of 
Whitworth Park, Spennymoor. It has been 
designed by Mr. Henery, architect, Durham, and 
the contractor is Mr. W. Wardroper, also of Dur- 
ham. The cost was over £2,000. 


Grginecring Potes, 


ee 


Crry AND Sout Lonpon Rarrway.—This un- 
dertaking, the first subway on which electricity 
will be used as a motive power constructed in 
England, was formally opened by the Prince of 
Wales, accompanied by the Duke of Clarence, on 
Tuesday. The distance traversed by the new 
railway is about 3} miles. It begins at King 
William-street, E.C., and terminates at the Swan, 
Stockwell, with intermediate stations at the junc- 
tion of Great Dover-street and Blackman-street, 
the Elephant and Castle, Kennington-road and 
the Oval, Kennington, the route being taken vid 
the Elephant and Castle and Kennington Oval. 
The up and down lines are absolutely distinct, 
there being, in fact, two tunnels, and they do not 
necessarily run side by side, one tunnel being at 
certain points superposed over the other. After 
passing under the river the railway runs at a 
depth of about 60ft. beneath the roadway, which 
it follows throughout. Not only has there been 
little outlay on compensation to ‘‘frontagers,’’ but 
thetunnelling is done fornearly the whole distance 
through a uniform stratum of clay. We have pre- 
viously described the method of construction by 
means of a circular wrought-iron shield in six 
segments the full size of a single tunnel 
(11ft. 6in.), driven through the clay by hydraulic 
power. The hole thus formed was converted 
into a tunnel by lining it with half a dozen cast- 
iron plates, so shaped as to form segments of a 
circle having a diameter slightly less than the 
shield, and these were bolted together, the iron 
being protected on the cuter surface by forcing 
cement grouting through holes in the plates, so 
as to form a solid concrete jacket to the tube. 
The railway is of the ordinary 4ft. 84in. gauge, 
and the sleepers are laid without ballast directly 
on the lines, a third rail (an insulated flat bar of 
steel) being used as the conductor. Hach train 
will consist of an electro-motor and three car- 
riages, anda uniform 2d. fare will be charged. 
The railway, which has cost £220,000 per mile, 
was designed by the engineer, Mr. J. H. Great- 
head, and the work has been carried out under 
his superintendence, with Sir John Fowler and 
Sir B. Baker as consulting engineers, and Mr. 
Basil Mott as resident engineer. The contractors 
are Messrs. Walter Scott and Co., of Newcastle, 
who succeeded Mr. Gabbutt. The electrical 
installation has been carried out by Messrs. 
Mather and Platt, of Manchester, from plans by 
Drs. Edward and John Hopkinson. 
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CHIPS. 


A public meeting of the ratepayers was held at 
Midleton on Monday for the purpose of con- 
sidering the advisability of promoting a new scheme 
for erecting labourers’ cottages throughout the 


union, adopted to the guardians at a cost of 
£20,000. The ratepayers unanimously endorsed 
the scheme. 


At a meeting, held at Eastbourne on Monday, it 
was resolved to erect a memorial institute in 
honour of the late Canon Pitman, who was for 
60 years vicar of Hastbourne. The scheme will 
cost about £2,000. 


A special meeting of the Malvern Local Board 
was held on Friday to consider the expediency of 
promoting a Bill in Parliament authorising the 
board to spend about £40,000 in improving the 
water supply of the town. It was decided to pro- 
ceed with the scheme for acquiring the Rabbit 
Warren estate. 


Mr. BE. W. Mountford, F.R.I.B.A., of 17, Buck- 
ingham-street, Strand, W.C., after being there for 
10 years, has now removed to larger offices upon 
the first floor at No. 17. The house is upon the 
same side of the street as No. 22, but a few doors 
nearer the Thames Embankment. 


Messrs. E. Appleton and Son, civil engineers, 
Torquay, have been instructed to prepare schemes 
for the drainage and water supply of Hatherleigh, 
Devon. 


The list of receiving orders announced in Tues- 
day’s Gazette includes the name of Walter Graham, 
of ir-street, W., architect. 


A memorial screen, designed by Mr. C. H. Rew 
and executed by Mr. H. Hems, of Exeter, has 
been placed between the south transept and St. 
Catherine’s Chapel in Berkhampstead Church. 


The Bradford School Board adopted on Monday 
plans prepared by Mr. E. P. Peterson, for the 
enlargement of Drummond-road school by 312 
places, at an estimated cost of £6 per head. 
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(10417.]—Surveying. — The example of surveying 
from Mr. T. Baker’s work on ‘ 
Surveying”? may be plotted as follows:—The first line, 


AD, is plotted in a westerly direction for a distance of 
744 links, with the offsets to the rightand left. This line 
is a diagonal. The next line, DF, is to be plotted to 
the right of D; but not ober at right angles to it. 
otted at right angles, 


In the first instance, it may be p 
with this result : The offsets from the lines AD, D 
the point B! do not by this construction indicate the same 


point. If the line D F be made to revolve on the point D 


FE 


€ 


until the point B? coincides with the point B!, then the 


lines will be in true position, and by joining the points 
ACD EFBthe boundary of the field will be obtained. 
The figure is then reduced to two trapeziums, the 
diagonals and offsets of which are given, and the area 
may be calculated in the usual manner.—J. P. GrrEn- 
Woop. 

{10416.]-Association of Public Sanitary 
Inspectors.—In reply to your correspondent ‘‘ R. W.,”’ 
and for his information and that of others of your readers, 
I beg to say that the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 8. C. Legg, 117, 
Powerscroft-road, Clapton, E., will be pleased to hear 
from any sanitary inspector desiring to join the Associa- 
tion of Public Sanitary Inspectors of Great Britain.— 
Epwanrp TipMan, Member of Council. 

(10419.;—Horizontal Flue.—Insert a large bats- 
‘wing gas-burner (or two, if necessary) in the upshaft, 
closing the flue with a door having a piece of talc inserted 
to enable the flame to be seen. This is immensely more 
active than the method you propose, —JoHn GLEN- 
DENNING, 
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STAINED GLASS. 


BristoL CATHEDRAL.—The new window which 
has been placed in the north transept of the cathe- 
dral in memory of Edward Colston was unveiled 
on Thursday in last week. The window takes the 
Sa of one which it was found necessary to remove 

ecause of its decayed condition. The design is by 
Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., architect to the Cathedral 
Restoration Committee, and the stained glass work 
was intrusted to Messrs. Powell andSons, of London. 
Running along the lower part of the window isa 
memorial inscription, and above this are six panels 
containing shields representing the Arms of Edward 
Colston, the Arms of the Society of Merchant Ven- 
turers, the Badge of the Dolphin Society, the Arms 
of the See of Bristol, together with those of the City 
of Bristol, and of Christ’s Hospital, where Colston 
was educated. These shields are surmounted by 
the Colston motto: ‘‘Go and do thou likewise,’ 
in connection with the six scenes of the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. The next tier illustrates the 
Sermon on the Mount and Christ Blessing Little 
Children, each subject being illustrated in three 
lights. Above this again there are six New Testa- 
ment philanthropists—viz., the Centurion, St. John 
the Apostle, Joseph of Arimathea, St. Barnabas, 
St. Paul, and Cornelius. The canopies of these 
figures and the panels below are studies from 
examples of the 14th century. The upper tracery 
of window contains a design illustrative of Christ 
on His Throne surrounded by the symbols of the 
four Evangelists. The new window measures 35ft. 
by 16ft., and a space of 17ft. is allowed between the 
floor and the base. 


| ee 


The housing of the poor and the provision of 
sanitary dwellings have lately attracted much con- 
sideration in Salford and Manchester, the local 
death-rate being very high compared with other 
large cities. The Salford Council on Thursday 
unanimously adopted a scheme for demolishing 
insanitary property, involving an expenditure of 
£50,000, and a prospective outlay of £400,000. 


‘Land and Engineering 


F, to 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


the sanitary system of the King’s Hospital Blue- 


has been obtained from Mr. W. Kaye Parry, M.A., 
civil engineer, Dublin, upon the subject. 


the sanitary arrangements from plans and specifi- 
cations prepared by Mr. Kaye Parry. 


for the supply of the city at Strathblane, and sub- 


by directing the water flowing from 
through it. 


forward as speedily as possible. 


per day. It runs parallel with and some 22 yards 
to the east of the old one. Three years were spent 


lined with concrete for the whole lengtb. 


supply of the town. 
summer to provide for the visitors and excursionists. 
Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, has been 
called in and requested to prepare a scheme for the 
local board. 


Marpon.—The works of sewerage and of sewage 
disposal for the town of Maldon, Essex, were opened 
by the mayor and corporation on Tuesday last, the 
4th inst. The works have been carried out from 


Messrs. R. B. Grantham and Son, of Northumber- 
land Avenue, by Mr. G. Osenton, the contractor, 
Mr. John Wood acting as clerk of works. The 
town council has determined to form a promenade 
along the frontage of the river Blackwater, and to 
lay outa recreation ground in connection therewith. 


POLLUTION OF THE RIVER CALDER.—On Tuesday 
Mr. J. T. Harrison, M.Inst.C.E., held a Local 
Government inquiry at the board-room, Earls- 
heaton, near Dewsbury, relative to an application 
by the Soothill Nether local board for sanction to 
borrow £12,000 for the purpose of carrying out a 
complete scheme of main drainage and sewage 
treatment. Mr. W. C. Handley, clerk to the board, 
stated that the population of the district was about 
5,750, the effective rateable value £13,113, and the 
amount of the present debt £1,530. Mr. Malcolm 
Paterson, M.Inst.C.E., Bradford, the board’s engi- 
neer, produced the plans and sections of the 
scheme, and explained the details. The scheme is 
entirely by gravitation, there being two main out- 
fall sewers nseene at one point, and the method of 
treatment proposed is chemical precipitation in three 
tanks working separately, combined with filtration 
on land specially prepared to a depth of dft. or 6ft., 
the total area being 4 acres. The principal features 
of the scheme are (1) the separation of the storm- 
water from the sewage ; (2) utilisation of the fall of 
the sewage for mixing chemicals ; and (3) the taking 
of the manufacturing refuse into the sewers, thus 
striking at the root of river pollution, a step which, 
in view of the terrible state of the Calder, will 
doubtless be watched with interest by the West 
Riding County Council. The inspector advised the 
acquisition of the land at once by conditional agree- 
ment, and stated that in no case would the Local 
Government Board sanction the discharge of sewage 
clarified by precipitation without its passing over 
land, not even the supernatant water periodically 
discharged before cleansing the tanks, and further 
stated that with this proviso he would recommend 
the granting of the application. 


Worcester.—At the Guildhall, Colonel Ducat, 
R.E., an inspector of the Local Government Board, 
commenced an inquiry on Tuesday into the question 
of sewage disposal, which has for a long time past 
engaged the attention of the authorities in Wor- 
cester. The notice announcing the holding of the 
inquiry set forth that the town council had applied 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow £50,000 for the construction of sewage- 
disposal works, £580 for the construction of a new 
street, and £300 for purposes of street improvement. 
The schemes are opposed by a large body of rate- 
payers, who, like the corporation, are represented 
by counsel. Mr. Hastings, M.P., is watching the 
proceedings on behalf of the Dean and Chapter. 
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Alterations have been made to Colney Hatch 
Lunatic Asylum, including the ventilation, which 
is now carried out on the Boyle system, the extrac- 
tion of the vitiated air being effected by the 
latest improved form of the self-acting air-pump 
ventilator. 


Dusiin.—Serious defects have been discovered in 
coat School, Blackhall-place, Dublin, and a report 


The 
Governors have decided to completely reconstruct 


Giascow.— The Glasgow Waterworks Committee 
made an inspection on Friday of the extension works 


sequently inaugurated the New Mugdock Tunnel 
och Katrine 
The contractors, Messrs. Morrison and 
Mason, commenced the contract for the tunnel in 
the spring of 1886, and, owing to the old tunnel 
having been running its full capacity of forty 
million gallons per day, the work has been hastened 
The new tunnel is 
13 miles in length with a fall of 10in. per mile, and 
is capable of discharging about 80 million gallons 


in piercing the ridge of hills between the Blane and 
Allander valleys, and fifteen months were occupied 
in concrete lining and dressing, and the bottom is 


Matiock BatH WATERWORKS.—The Local Board 
of Matlock Bath have decided to increase the water 
A large supply is required in 


the designs and under the superintendence of 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DAMAGES FOR MISREPRESENTATION AS TO HOUSE 
DrarnaGE.—On Monday an action was tried by 
Mr. Justice Cave and a jury, in which the plaintiff, 
Mr. Farries, sought to recover damages from Mr. 
Hill, the trustee of a house in Stanstead-road, Forest- 
hill, for having let him the premises when in an 
insanitary condition. The plaintiff’s family, after 
entering the house, were attacked with both scar- 
latina and diphtheria, from which one of his 
children died. The unsanitary state of the house 
was found on investigation by the sanitary inspector 
to be due to the system of connecting the waste- 
water pipes with the soil-pipes. The defendant’s 
case was that he did not, as alleged by the plaintiff, 
absolutely guarantee the house to be in a perfectly 
good sanitary condition, but only expressed his 
belief that it was in such a condition. The jury 
awarded the plaintiff £85 damages, and decided in 
his favour upon a counter-claim for rent made by 
the defendant. 


An ARCHITECT-AND-BuILDER ON MorrTar.—At 
Wandsworth Police-court last week, Andrew 
Saunders, a builder, Graham-road, Wimbledon, 
was summoned by the local board for using, in the 
erection of a house in Worple-road, mortar which 
was not compounded of good lime, and clean, sharp 
sand, or other suitable material. EF. W. Pearce, 
assistant surveyor to the local board, stated that 
in September he inspected the building and found 
two sorts of mortar in use. Nocomplaint was made 
of the mortar which was used on the outside face 
of the external walls, but that used on the inside 
face was of bad quality, black mould being mixed 
with it in the proportion of one in three. Charles H. 
Cooper, surveyor to the board, said the mortar 
produced was decidedly bad, and easily crumbled 
between the fingers. The mould was totally unfit 
for the purpose for which it was used. For the 
defence, William Stansbury, ‘‘ surveyor, architect, 
and builder and contractor,’’ of Wandsworth, was 
called, and stated he had been in business twenty 
years, and had erected hundreds of houses. He 
had inspected the defendant’s building, and found 
that very good mortar was used. So far from bad 
material being used in portions of the walls which 
were out of sight, if he complained of any, he should 
complain of that which was outside. The sample 
produced crumbled because it was removed from 
the wall before it had had time to set. It was 
composed of good sharp stuff andlime. Thousands 
of tons of it were used round Battersea. It was 90 
per cent. better than that used by many people. 
He meant ninety out of every hundred would use 
worse mortar. He was satisfied with it, and he 
surveyed hundreds of houses every year. Cross- 
examined: Built by other people?—Yes. Is the 
material which the surveyor calls mould clean, shar 
sand ?—I can’t say itis. It is a mixture of mould, 
ash, and dust. In imposing the full penalty of £5 
and costs, Mr. Denman said the defendant’s evidence 
entirely failed to satisfy him that the samples were 
not fair tests of the mortar which was being used on 
the premises. It was clearly proved that it was not 
proper mortar. 

Re George Watt.—The bankrupt, who traded 
as a builder and contractor in Carlton-road, Kentish 
Town, under the style of Wall Brothers, applied on 
Tuesday to pass his public examination. He had 
been largely engaged in the erection of buildings 
for the London School Board, and claims to the 
amount of £13,000 (which the bankrupt sao 
have been made by the Board on the ground that 
the work had not be carried out in accordance with 
the contracts. The statement of affairs showed 
total liabilities £25,360, of which £13,088 are ex- 
pected to rank, and assets £4,462. The bankrupt 
attributed his failure to losses on contractsoccasioned 
by a rise in the price of materials, to miscalculations 
as to the cost of labour, and to his expenses having 
lately exceeded his profits. The bankrupt passed 
his examination. 

<a o———_—_—_—_—_— 


A monument has been erected in the south or 
Clothworkers’ aisle of the parish church of Ta- 
vistock, in memory of the Bredalls family. It is 
Jacobean in character, and has been carried out by 
Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. 


The county council of Suffolk have raised the 
salary of Mr. H. Miller, jun., of Ipswich, who was 
was appointed county surveyor last year in succession 
to Mr. H. M. Eyton, retired, from £250, with £100 
for expenses, to an inclusive sum of £400 a year. 


The new church at Langley, near Birmingham, 
was consecrated last week. Messrs. Osborn and 
Reading, of Birmingham, with Messrs. Wood and 
Kenrick, of West Bromwich, have jointly acted 
as architects, and the building operations have 
been intrusted to Mr. T. Rowbotham, of Birming- 
ham. ‘The church will accommodate 617. Its 
design is a simple treatment in brick and stone of 
the Early Decorated style. The nave is 75ft. by 
24ft., and the aisles 75ft. by 11ft. 3in. The chancel 
is 35ft. Gin. by 24ft. On the north side are the 
choir and clergy vestries, also the organ chamber ; 
and on the south side an aisle 22ft. 9in. by 19ft. 3in. 
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Our Office Cable, 


Mr. Woopcocx, who has liberally offered to 
bear one-half the cost of erecting a campanile to 
house the bells of St. Michael’s, Coventry, has 
arranged with Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., and Mr. Ewan 
Christian to visit Coventry at an early date for 
the purpose of forming an opinion as to whether 
a well-designed campanile can be erected near to 
St. Michael’s Church, without interfering with 
the architectural beauties of the towers and spires 
of St. Michael’s and Holy Trinity, and in the 
event of their opinion being in the affirmative, 
then to select the most advantageous site for such 
proposed tower. The visit of inspection was to 
have taken place yesterday (Thursday), but Mr. 
Waterhouse wrote us on Tuesday, informing us 
that it has been postponed. 


Tux death is recorded, on the 20th October, at 
his residence in Hampstead, of James Marjori- 
banks MacLaren, architect. He was the son of 
Mr. John MacLaren, J.P., of Middleton, Perth- 
shire, and was 37 years of age. He served his 
articles in the office of the late Bailie Salmond, 
Glasgow, and proceeding to London, assisted, 
amongst others, Messrs. J. J. Stevenson and Mr. 
Richard Coad, the latter having been Sir G. 
Scott’s chief assistant on the designs of the 
Albert Memorial. For some time Mr. MacLaren 
acted as Mr. Coad’s partner, afterwards he began 
on his own account in London, and his chief 
successes in competition were St. Michael’s 
Church, Crieff (this, however, not executed) ; 
Presbyterian Church, Dulwich; new wing to 
High School, Stirling; and recently he was 
associated with Mr. A. Stewart, O.E., and Mr. 
W. Dunn, architect, in obtaining the first 
premium for the Watkin Tower. The principal 
of his other works are, houses at Grangemouth 
for Messrs. MacLaren and Fairlie, alterations at 
Ripple Court, Kent, for Col. Sladen; house at 
Ledbury, for Mr. M. Biddulph, M.P.; Town Hall, 
Aberfeldy, Perthshire ; hotel and lodges at Santa 
Catalina, Las Palmas, Canary Islands; and 
estate work for Sir Donald Currie, IKEOUNE GY: 
M.P., &e. 


Mr. A. B. Muuzzrv, of Washington, the most 
noted of the men who have successively held the 
position of Supervising Architect to the U.S. 
Treasury Department, died by his own hand on 
Monday, the 20th ult. He had been fora year 
mentally afflicted, and recently his malady had 
taken a turn for the worst. Mr. Mullett went to 
Washington from Ohio, at the invitation of 
Chief Justice Chase, soon after the close of the 
War. He had been in early life a carpenter and 
builder; buthis extraordinary energy and capacity 
fitted him, in the opinion of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, for directing the public work, and he was 
first made assistant supervising architect, and, 
soon after, promoted to the chief place. Under 
his administration a great deal of the most costly 
public work in the State was carried out. The 
great cities of New York, Boston, Chicago, and 
Cincinnati, besides smaller ones, needed to be 
provided all at the same time with post-offices and 
Government buildings, and all that untiring 
industry and energy could do to forward the work 
was done by Mr. Mullett. His work was severely 
criticised, and he was compelled to retire from 
his post, but was retained in the Government 
service as special inspector. A few years later, 
when his old post was again vacant, the Govern- 
ment proposed to reappoint him; but during a 
long delay before the appointment was com- 
pleted, Mr. Mullett expressed his impatience to 
a reporter, with the result that his name was 
erased from the list of candidates for the position. 
Mr. Mullett remained in Washington, and soon 
gained a considerable private practice. He 
attempted to enforce a claim for compensation 
for designing and supervisin g the immense build- 
ing of the State War and Navy Department, 
which, as he maintained, he was called upon to 
carry out as a private architect, and not as a 
Government official; but the decision, after 
appeals, finally went against him. Although en- 
trusted with the expenditure of almost countless 
milliors of public money, he lived modestly on a 
very meagre salary, and died in financial straits. 


_A prririon from the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt has 
been drawn up for presentation to the Prime 
Minister, and now lies for signature at the rooms 
of the society, 9, Buckingham-street, Adelphi. It 
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states that the destruction of the ancient monu- 
ments is a matter which has called forth a strong 


expression of public opinion lately, and urges 


that it is impossible to regard the obliteration of 
documents relating to the earliest recorded civili- 


sation and works of art of rare beauty with 


feelings other than those of shame and indigna- 


tion. Unhappily, the destruction which has been 


in progress during centuries has of late years 
been carried on with increased intensity. The 


growing prosperity of the country has created a 
demand for building materials, and the ancient 


monuments are now resorted to as quarries. 


Miracles of the sculptor’s art and vast inscribed 


wall spaces are broken up for rubble or cast into 
the lime-kiln. 
have arisen from other causes, as in the recent 
notorious mutilations at Beni - Hassan. 


can only be prevented by placing the monu- 
ments under proper inspection. They plead that 
Lord Salisbury will direct his agent at Cairo to 
move the Egyptian Government to appoint an 
English official inspector, who should be in- 
structed to submit yearly reports of his pro- 
ceedings. 


On Monday Lord Dartmouth opened the new 
Technical Art and Industrial Museum at Hanley, 
and an elaborate souvenir of some 100 mottoes 
painted on the friezes of that building has been 
published by the architect, Mr. W. L. Sugden, 
whese taste in their selection is worthy of com- 
ment, ranging as the quotations do from the 
prophets and writers of the Scriptures, both old 
and new, as well as modern popes, bishops, 
painters, poets, and ancient Persian proverbs. 
Emerson, Ingersoll, Swift, and Thomas Hobbes 
are laid under contribution, and much interest 
has thus been added to the decorative treatment 
adopted in the structure, which these wise and 
elegant sayings elaborate. The cover of the 
little memento pamphlet is designed in a Re- 
naissance style, slightly Rococo in its mannerism, 
but nevertheless cleverly varied in the balance of 
its composition, and appropriate in character. 
Inside a plan of the new building is given, with 
some sections of the galleries, though we are not 
shown what the exterior of the building is like. 
At the end, a short general essay on Technical 
Museums is given, and the advantage of such 
institutions is insisted upon. We have described 
this particular building very recently in our 
pages, and so need not repeat here what has 
already been said about its appropriate and 
useful character. The brochure to which we 
have now referred is artistically produced, 
capitally printed, and is sold at 6d. a copy. 


Messrs. WALKER AND Ropezrts, of Liverpool, 


have presented to the Bootle Museum a screen of 


ornamental woodwork, so constructed as to show 
the decorative value of seventeen kinds of woods. 
It is thus described on the engraved brass plate 
which it bears :—‘‘ Fancy wood screen presented 
by Messrs. Walker and Roberts, timber mer- 
chants, Liverpool. The screen has been con- 
structed to show the decorative or ornamental 
value of seventeen different kinds of wood. The 
floor is in teak, with borders and centres in 
walnut, mahogany, satinwood, cedar, and ebony. 
The figures of trees on the screen are water- 
colour drawings of the species which furnish the 
wood for the panels underneath—oak-tree above 
oak panel, pine-tree above pitch panel, and so on 
with each. There is a row of smaller panels 
above, each bearing the name of the kind of 
wood of which it is made. Surmounting the 
whole is a balustrade supporting a moulded cor- 
nice. In the arcade are introduced some finely - 
worked carvings of the foliage of different trees ; 
and the individual effect of the English oak, the 
Indian teak, and the American walnut is seen in 
the framework of the back and each side of the 
screen respectively.’’ 


Tue annual report of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute shows that at the recent 
examination the total number of worked papers 
was 6,781, as against 6,606 in 1889. Of these, 
3,507 obtained passes, as against 3,532 in 1889, 
showing a slight decrease in the number of suc- 
cessful papers. This decrease is mainly due to 
the failures in Mechanical Engineering —a subject 
in which the largest number of candidates always 
present themselves. This year the number of 
individual candidates was 6,667, against 6,448 in 
1889. Of these, 3,456 succeeded in satisfying 
the examiners, 51 in two subjects. Last year 
the corresponding numbers were 3,455 and 77. 
The general percentage of failures has increased 


But the worst cases of destruction 


The 
petitioners are of opinion that the devastation 
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from 46:5 to 48-2. In Plumbing 569 papers 
were submitted, of which only 233 satisfied the 
examiners, showing a percentage of 59-0 failures; 
whereas in Carpentry and Joinery, out of 707 
papers, the failures numbered 37-4 per cent. ; 
and in Brickwork and Masonry, with 120 papers, 
the failures were only 29-1 per cent. 


A numer of applicants for registration by the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers, under the 
rules of the National Training and Registration 
of Plumbers, were examined at the Guilds’ 
Institute on Monday. There were present 
applicants from most of the districts of London, 
as well as from such distant places as Northamp- 
ton, Lowestoft, Norwich, Shipston-on-Stour, &e. 
The examinations, while not unduly severe, were 
such as to thoroughly test the manual skill and 
theoretical knowledge of the candidates, each of 
whom, in addition to executing such practical 
work as pipe-bending, joint-making, lead- 
laying, &c., was required to answer a set of 
questions relating to the properties and qualities 
of the various materials employed by plumbers, 
external and internal constructions, sanitary 
arrangements, and water supply. Only half of 
the total number of candidates succeeded in pass- 
ing the full examinations. 


OO OS 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Turspay.—Society of Architects. Inaugural Address, by - 
the President, Robert Walker, of Cork, 
St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 7.30 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. “Steam 
on Common Roads,’? by J. Maclaren, 
8 p.m. 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 
General Meeting at Dublin. 
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The Society of Architects.—The First Ordinary 
Meeting of the Society of Architects for the Session 
1890-91 will be held at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, W., 
on Tuesday, Noy. 11th, 1890, at 7.30 o’cloek p.m., when ° 
the President, Mr. R. Walker, A.M.Inst.C.E. » will 
deliver the Opening Address of the Session. 

Encaar Farman, Hon. Sec. 
G. A. T. Mippieron, See. 


Trade Hews. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS, 


St. Atpan’s.—During last week a difference 
arose between a certain section of the masons em- 
ployed by Messrs. Longmire and the foreman at the 
works on the Abbey, which resulted in the masons 
coming out on strike. The principal cause of differ- 
ence was an attempt on the part of the foreman to 
reduce the time allowed for dinner from an hour to 
half-an-hour, which was resented by the men as 
contrary to the rules of the Operative Masons’ 
Society. : 


OE ——_—__—_—_ 
CHIPS, 


The National Provincial Bank of England, Poole, 
is warmed and yentilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester stoves, supplied by Mr. EB. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester. au 


The church at Dormans, East Grinstead, has re- 
ceived an addition to its stained glass of a fine 
window, from the studio of Mr. Taylor, of Berners- 
street, the gift of a friend of the vicar. 


Mr. William Dawes, architect, of 7, Oxford- 
circus-avenue, London, and 2, Cooper-street, Man- 
chester, has taken Mr. Francis Frazer Hoyland 
into partnership, and the style of the firm will in 
future be Dawes and Hoyland. 


A discovery of considerable artistic importance 
has just been made at Milan. In the process of 
scraping some walls at the hospital, there has been 
brought to light a copy of the famous ‘Last 
Supper ’’ of Leonardo da Vinci. The newly-found 
fresco (which measures 20ft. 3in. by 10ft. 2in.) 
seems to be a replica to a slightly smaller scale of 
the composition as originally painted by Da Vinci, 
and contains details which have disappeared from 
the original in the course of much maltreatment 
and partial restorations, notably,some partly legible 
names and inscriptions traced on the borders of the 
draperies. It had long been known that in 1502 
one Glaxiate was paid 26 Milanese pounds to make 
out a copy in the hospital, but all trace of the 
works had been lost. 

A new bank for the Cornish Banking Com- 
pany has just been completed in Queen’s square, 
Penzance. Mr. J. W. Trounson, of that town, is 
the architect, and Messrs. Wynn and Son, of 
Helston, were the builders ; the cost was £1,200. 


A stained-glass window, the work of Mr. Kemp, 
of Brighton, has been placed in York Minster as a 


memorial of the late Hon. Guy Dawnay, M.P. 
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ARCHITECTS AND CRAFTSMEN. 


WO notes have been struck which sound 
rather discordant: one is for a higher 
education for architects, the other for the 
reyiyal of craftsmanship. Those who are 
advocating the training and education of 
architects—a systematic course of instruction 
like that in Germany, Austria, or America— 
appear to have overlooked the essentially 
practical and technical nature of those 
courses, and to have taken a standard of 
collegiate education that ought to have been 
commenced in the school. A higher edu- 
cation to be beneficial must come down to 
the level of the craftsman as well as rise to 
the more exalted duties of the artist. To 
make the two educations of the architect and 
craftsman more separable than they are, by 
placing the former above the head of the 
workman, is the real evil that we have to 
deplore. We cannot reassert too strongly, 
that the dissolution of the relation that 
once existed between the accessory arts 
and architecture proper has been the cause 
of the fatal schism. Directly architecture 
began to be practised by so-called ‘‘ profes- 
sional” men, the accessory arts of sculpture, 
painting, glass, wood, and metal working 
lost their former standing as arts, and haye 
been practised apart from, and even in oppo- 
sition to, the architect by tradesmen and 
specialists. Long after the dawn of the Re- 
naissance, artists ike Grinling Gibbons were 
encouraged by leading architects and worked 
hand in hand with them. There was a union 
of art and craftsmanship ; the architect gave 
the general idea or a rough sketch of the 
proposed detail or ornamental carving, and 
the working artist developed and completed 
it. Howisit now? The artist-designer and 
the craftsman are distinct persons; the one 
designs what is often not practicable, and the 
other executes, it may be a hundred miles 
away, at his own studio, a work that should 
be executed only on the building or within 
sight of it. All touch between the artist 
and executant, or the building and the 
actual work, is lost. The executed work, 
when it comes to be fixed—say the carving 
of a pinnacle of a tomb, or the boss and 
finial of a choir-stall—looks mannered and 
“shoppy”’; there is no sympathy between 
the ornament and the adjacent features of the 
building ; there is no scale or proportionate 
detail or vigour in the work, as there would 
have been if the detail had been executed in 
situ, or within sight and touch of the actual 
work. 
In his address before the architectural 
section of the Art Congress at Birmingham, 
' Mr. T. G. Jackson, M.A., spoke some timely 
words on the subject of artistic education. 
How to teach the public to appreciate good 
architecture, and to know it from bad when 
they see it, is, after all, more important than 
anything which architects can do amongst 
themselves to better their position in the eyes 
of the world. How to fit an architect to 
acquire the knowledge to enable him to asso- 
ciate with cultured gentlemen—to make him, 
in fact, an educated man before he can 
practise —is one thing and an important 
question ; how to make him a good archi- 
tect and to qualify him for his artistic ayoca- 
tion is another matter. With regard to 
the first sort of education, we ought to be 
able to assume, as Mr. Jackson hinted, that 
the student has had a suitable education for 
his position. Alas! it is true we cannot in 
every case; but, at least, it ought to be a 
condition taken for granted. The real educa- 


tion of the architect begins after the 
scholastic. Valuable as pupilage is in train- 
ing the pupil for business and professional 
routine; useful as sketching, artistic free- 
hand, and mechanical drawing are as means 
to the end, they are useless if not applied to 
actual building and to the crafts connected 
with it. He can only make these accom- 
plishments useful by consulting the needs of 
the craftsman —by going into the work- 
shop or the building and learning what 
is actually necessary, realising for himself 
the most economical modes of convert- 
ing materials and rendering them effective. 
The instruction given by schools of de- 


sign is useless unless it is accompanied 


by actual contact with materials and the 
treatment that can be produced by tools, for, 


as Mr. Jackson says, the knowledge of 


ancient styles only results in ‘‘mere anti- 


quarianism,”’ unless the conditions of modern 
requirements are consulted. An architect’s 
work, says the same gentleman, ‘‘is the 
direction of a variety of handicrafts to none 
The 
more necessary that he should know ‘‘enough 


of which he has himself been trained.”’ 


about them to be able in the first place to de- 
design his work so that it can be made cohe- 


rent, and next so that it can be made without 


needless trouble and expense. This know- 


ledge he can only acquire in the workshops 
and on the building; books will never teach 
it, and the student cannot begin too soon to 


frequent the masons’ sheds and the car- 
penters’ shops. 
man, during his pupilage or at the end of it, 


pass a few months under a clerk of works at 
some building—best of all on one for which 


he has been making drawings in the office, 


so that he may see how his work on paper 
looks when realised in stone or wood. This 
is an education that never ends ; as necessary 


for the architect as for the pupil, &c.” We 
commend Mr. Jackson’s remarks to the 
attention of the profession. No architect, 
he says, ‘‘ who respects himself and pretends 
to the character of an artist, will now resign 
the decoration of his building to other 
hands.” 

It is this kinship of architecture and 
the allied arts that is the thesis of all 
recent utterances on art matters, the days of 
mere building, or ‘‘ agency-architects,” are 
numbered, and the one endeavour of all those 
of ‘‘light and leading” in the profession is 
to bring together the artists and handicrafts- 
man—to unite the various vehicles of art 
expression, and harmonise them. The archi- 
tect is the only one who can rally these 
forces, and can bring the discordant notes of 
modern crafts into concord. For this purpose 
he should be educated in the methods and 
technical processes of the arts. Sculpture 
and painting and decoration must no longer 
be taught exclusively in the school and 
museum or studio. They must be acquired 
im connection with the materials. Form and 
colour cannot be divorced, as they have been 
so long, from the vehicles by which they are 
expressed. Competition designs for plaques, 
tiles, mosaic, carying, glass, wali hangings, 
textile fabrics, and metal may do very well 
to instruct in the styles of art, and 
to teach the student freehand drawing; 
but they do not make artists in those 
materials; the proof of which proposition 
is found in the fact that the designs which 
are most workable are those of skilled 
craftsmen who haye a practical knowledge 
of tools and the trades, but very seldom of 
students who study these things as mere art 
exercises on paper. The weak point in the 
system in vogue at South Kensington is that 
the department places a theory before the 
student, and examples, but does not go 
farther ; and in this respect it is behind the 
French national schools of decorative art, 
which are intended not to form artists, but 
artisans, as shown by Mr. Rathbone at the 
Congress. 

One of the obstacles that has now to be 


I would have every young 


overcome in any attempt to bring the arts 

into kinship is the isolating tendency of com- 

petition—in other words, Specialism. This 

is another phase. Tach separate branch of 

handicraft has crystallised round a few set 
forms, and it is very hard to get a specialist 
in art to think 1n any other way but his own. 

The architect finds it hard to get a workman 
to carry out a particular design that happens 
to be a little out of the common run, or 
that entails a little trouble and thought in 
its execution; while he is equally unable 
to direct the operative as to the most 
desirable way of proceeding. The one 
lacks the operative’s technical skill; the 
other requires the wider training of art- 
knowledge and style. Here, again, the 
division between the artist and the craftsman 
is evident; the design is prepared by one man 
and the execution is intrusted to’ another. 
We cannot wonder that so many good 
designs are spoilt in execution. The work- 
man, unable to understand the designer’sideas 
and not willing to give up the task, devises 
some scheme of his own to get over the diffi- 
culty; but not being trained as an artist, 
does something which spoils the ‘whole 
character of the work. Thé architect, if he 
had been technically instructed, would have 
foreseen the difficulty, and have inyénted a 
more artistic method of doing: it. 

Mr. J. EK. Hodgson, R.A., in his address 
at the Art Congress at Birmingham, alluded 
to the disastrous effect of specialism in art, 
We have to look these drawbacks in the face. 
Our sculpture and carving, metal and glass 
work, have to be executed in workshops miles 
away by art craftsmen that have been trained 
under the rules and standards fixed by South 
Kensington. The designers who are em- 
ployed are artists, not artisans, hence there 
results an indirect mode of carrying out 
the architect’s ideas. The original design 
goes to the special artist of the manufacturing 
firm, who makes a design in accordance with 
the traditions of his establishment; and then 
this design is placed into the hands of work- 
men who know nothing of art, who have not 
the slightest personal interest in the design, 
and who have never seen the building. What. 
can we expect as the result of this mechanical 
routine ?—for such it surely is, each step in 
the proceeding being as isolated and distinct 
as if the work was produced by going through 
two or three machines. The architect's 
sketch is the only one within touch of the 
actual building. It is first modified or com- 
pletely recast by the specialist, who then has 
no further to do with it. Next it is handed 
to a third individual, who executes it ina 
mechanical way, and if any difficulty occurs 
he has to find out the solution as best he can. 

It is hardly necessary to illustrate this 
circumlocution in various branches of artistic ° 
work. The question is, How can the art and 
the craftsmanship be brought into contact 
and harmony? ‘The only remedy is to teach 
architects the methods and materials of 
working, and to instruct the operative in the 
principles of design. ‘The intermediate art- 
designer has been inthe way. Our method of 
teaching art, as Mr. Hodgson pointed out, is 
imperfect. Instead of a Government Depart- 
ment fixing standards of taste according to 
certain models, with the result that in- 
dividuality is suppressed, and all thinking 
on the part of the operative discredited, the 
department should supply the means and 
the agencies for teaching the craftsman how 
to design, allowing each to compete for 
original designs. Now, every student, 
whether he comes from Bristol or Birming- 
ham, Nottingham or Newcastle, as it has 
been observed, is obliged to work in the 
same groove, which prevents the develop- 
ment of local types and schools indigenous to 
the localities. Mr. Hodgson rightly contends 
for decentralisation in art, a system which 
has been found to give the highest results in 
France and other Continental countries. Mr. 
Rathbone said: ‘The French national schools 
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of decorative art are intended, not to form 
artists, but decorative artisans.” This appears 
to be the right ideal. The principles under- 
lying art in its varied application to materials 
are taught practically ; freehand drawing and 
modelling, the use of tools, and the capabili- 
ties and adaptabilities of different materials 
are taught, and the pupils are lastly 
encouraged to design for themselves and to 
enter competitions for original designs. The 
two things that are now inimical to art pro- 
duction are the want of recognition by archi- 
tects and artists of the artisan’s methods and 
materials, and the specialism and isolation 
that has resulted. We look to the future 
education of the architect to remoye these 
advantages. 
—$T]{?@7]{ 9 EE 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES.—VII. 


\ E have briefly alluded to the systems 

used for heating public libraries. 
The hot-water system appears to be pretty 
general. Probably a combined system of 
warmed air and hot water will be found to 
be the most desirable and economical. The 
waiting-halls and borrowing lobbies should 
be kept to a comfortable degree of warmth, 
which they can be by the Grundy system, 
or one of the other improved methods, by 
introducing warmed air or by indirect 
radiation. Of course the architect must pro- 
vide a basement for the heating apparatus, 
the delivery of the warm air from the hot-air 
chamber being by tubes opening on the 
level of the floor or in the skirting. If the 
warming is by hot water, the coils may be in 
chambers in the floor or otherwise by 


coil cases against the walls. The fresh 
air must be introduced from the out- 
side to the chambers. It would be 


going beyond the object of these articles to 
-discuss the details of any scheme for heating, 
as every case may be studied by itself. The 
many kinds of apparatus for heating, by 
convoluted and other forms of stoves in 
chambers in the basement, afford a good 
-Choice. Several modes of hot-water heating, 
though all based on the same principle, have 
been introduced, the chief difference being 
~the form of radiator used. We cannot say 
that we admire the old box coils covered by 
cast-iron gratings or screens with tops— 
though they radiate a large amount of heat, 
and the tops can be made useful—for they 
become receptacles for dust and refuse. The 
same objection is found with regard to the 
_ grated chambers for pipes in the floor: they 
“become filled with dust and refuse, though 
they are largely used in recently-built 
libraries. A neater and less objectionable form 
of hot-water radiator is now used, formed of 
vertical tubes and resembling steam radia- 
tors. These radiators consist of a series 
of upright wrought-iron tubes, with a 
top or entablature of cast-iron, the tubes 
being screwed into it. A similar cast-iron 
base or moulded plinth is also provided to 
receive the free ends of the tubes at the 
bottom. The water circulates from the base 
at one end through the pipes and top to the 
other end of base. Various forms of direct 
radiators are patented, all formed by upper 
and lower water-way connections. The hori- 
zontal radiators have the pipes horizontally 
_placed, connected to vertical castings or 
waterways, and the pairs of pipes at one end 
form loops. These forms of radiator take up 
little room, and can be placed in recesses in 
the walls or between the bookcases. Of 
course, there should be means, by valves or 
otherwise, of regulating the heat. Its dis- 
tribution in a news-room or reading-room is 
a matter that should have the first considera- 
tion. If warm air is admitted through a 
grating in the floor or in the wall, it 
- ought to be near one of the doorways, 
so that the incoming air may be tempered. 
In the distribution of radiators the archi- 
tect ought to consult the position of the book- 
cases, tables, and other furniture. Radiators 


or coils may be placed with convenience 
under the windows or in the recesses formed 
by bay windows, as at the Clapham Library. 
When the bookcases are arranged on the 
alcove system, already described, the hot- 
water radiators can be placed under the 
windows; their tops will then form useful 
shelves for the staff in assorting and looking 
over books. 

For the floors of public libraries we think 
no kind is more suitable than wood-blocks. 
They are solid, there are no joints or crevices 
which get choked up with dust and dirt, and 
they are not so noisy as the ordinary hollow- 
boarded floor. Lowe’s wood-block flooring 
has been laid down in several of the libraries 
recently built. At West Norwood the blocks 
are laid in herringbone fashion, the hot- 
water pipes being laid in channels covered 
by gratings in the floor. Both the news- 
room and newspaper-room are lighted by 
raised skylights in the central part of the 
roof, which is open-timbered, and with 
plaster panels, the only windows being at 
the end; each room is 40ft. by 23ft. A 
heating chamber is in the basement. Miss 
Durning Smith’s Library in Lower Kenning- 
tou-lane, designed by the same architect 
(Mr. 8. R. J. Smith), is also heated by hot 
water, and has wood block-flooring. The 
book-case fittings are of sequoia wood. We 
mention these as small libraries, well 
adapted for the requirements of London 
suburbs. 

Librarians of experience have much in- 
formation which would be of value to archi- 
tects. With respect to lighting—one of the 
weak points in many new libraries—they 
tell us that the windows are placed too low 
in the walls, instead of being high enough to 
prevent lounging near them, or to permit 
small wall bookcases to be placed beneath 
them. ‘Top lighting has decided advantages 
—it obyiates the disadvantage of reading 
with strong light in one’s eyes. In the 
borrowers’ lobbies many of the counters we 
have seen are in the dark, and it is difficult 
to read the indicators. They should be well 
lighted on both sides’; but this is impossible 
as some of the lobbies are lighted—either 
there is an indirect bo:rowed light through 
glazed partitions, or the fanlight over the 
door is relied upon. Gas lighting has con- 
sequently to be used during the greater 
part of the day. Librarians are not agreed 
about the absolute need of ladies’ and boys’ 
reading-rooms ; many of them say they are 
not necessary. The boys’ reading-room, if 
required, should be under constant super- 
vision next the lending library, and the 
ladies can be accommodated by special 
tables in the reading-room set apart 
for them. Experience also has shown that 
sanitary conveniences are likely to be abused 
in town libraries, and if they are provided, 
the automatic arrangement of locks opened 
by dropping a penny in a slot might be 
adopted with advantage. 

The position of the windows in a reading- 
room or reference library is, as we have 
shown, a vital point in the planning of such 
aroom, as upon it the arrangement of the 
bookshelves or cases will mainly depend. 
With side windows the alcove plan appears 
to be the one most desirable, as the 
light is admitted on both faces of the 
book cases, and the titles of the volumes can 
be read with greater distinctness. If the 
flat-wall or rack method is adopted, side- 
windows are objectionable, as they take up 
wall space unless they are placed high; also 
then the searcher or attendant has the light 
in his eyes, and the book backs are in 
shadow. In a narrow room arranged with 
alcoves or bays, the two sides of the cases at 
right angles to the wall might be shelved, 
the inner side left plain or panelled, so that 
the bookcase would be made deep enough for 
two rows of books back to back. The pro- 
jection from the wall would be not more than 
2 to 3ft. Between the bookcases and under 


the window shelves for large folios, or the 
radiators for heating, can be placed, whichever 
is the most necessary. At Wiganthe reference 
library, which is a large and important one, 
has the alcove plan arranged in a structural 
manner. The bookcases which form the 
alcoves or bays continue up to the gallery 
floor on each side, forming deep recesses, 
and the ends of the cases are panelled as 
pilasters with brackets forming supports 
to the gallery. On the latter the same 
arrangement of bookcases, projecting at 
right angles to the walls, is noticed, between 
the ends of which and the gallery railing 
there is a passageway for the attendant. 
Our sketch shows a similar arrangement of 
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newspaper stands between the windows, 
allowing the light to fall on the newspapers, 
The other side of the room could be occupied 
by tables. A rather more economical plan 
for space is to have the half desk or stand 
with one slope placed flatway with the wall, as 
is done in several libraries, though this plan 
is only permissible when there is a top light 
or the windows are very high, otherwise the 
readers would have the light directly in front 
of them. Our readers will see, therefore, that 
the question of lighting by windows or sky- 
lights determines properly the- mode of 
arranging the bookcases, the newspaper 
stands, and tables, and in their turn the — 
arrangement of the furniture must become a 
factor in deciding upon the dimensions and 
proportion of the rooms. The two former 
principles ought necessarily to be the chief 
ones in settling upon the width of the room. 
Thus a top light enables any arrangement of 
cases and stands to be made; the stands with 
single slopes can be placed along the walls, 
and the centre of room occupied by the 
tables. Z : 

No less important than cases for books is 
the importance of keeping together in 
order, and out of dust and dirt, maga- 
zines, periodicals, valuable pamphlets, and 
paper-covered books. These cannot be 
placed on shelves. The ‘‘ Marlborough 
Pamphlet cases” (Gould’s patent), which 
are strongly and neatly made pasteboard 
cases, without springs or other corrodible 
metal contrivances which spoil the covers 
and pages, are well adapted for the purpose 
of preserving these often valuable forms of 
printed matter. A blank list for contents 1s 
attached to the inner sliding case, while the 
outer case has the appearance of a thick 
volume with lettered title, and can be placed 
upon the bookshelf. These cases are made ~ 
of various sizes, and. to take any of the 
journals and magazines. For unbound 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


| haga inaugural meeting of the seventh session 
of the Society of Architects was held on 


Tuesday evening at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, 
the President, Mr. Robert Walker, A. M.Inst.C.E. : 
of Cork, in the chair. 


of the 31st ult., p. 306, was moved by Mr. 
Aurrep Howarp, and seconded by Mr. D. 
Livineston, and agreed to, and the balance. 
sheet was also adopted on the motion of Messrs. 
E. J. Krssrewnirz and T. R. Rrowarps. The 


following gentlemen were elected as members:— 


Henry Bushell, P.A.S.I., 1, Finsbury-circus, 
H.C. ; Richard James Jenkins, 56, Commercial. 
road, Portsmouth; Albert Frank Long, 1, Ash- 
walk, Warminster; and Charles Frederick 
Mitchell, the Polytechnic, 309, Regent-street, W. 
The Prestprent then delivered 
THE OPENING ADDRESS. 


Having acknowledged his re-election to the 
chair, Mr. Walker congratulated the members on 
the fact that the annual report of the council 
showed an increase in numbers and an improved 
financial condition. In referring to the new 
galleries to be built from Mr. Christian’s plans 
for the Tate Collection, he expressed a hope that 
the new building would be considerably larger 
than would be necessary to house that muni- 
ficent gift to the nation, so as to provide for the 
reception of similar gifts in the future, and it 
should be so planned as to admit of extension 
from a central entrance. He would suggest that 
a section should be set apart forarchitecturaldraw- 
i in the scheme for the new galleries. It might 
indeed be possible to found a school, or schools, 
of architecture in association with sucha gallery. 
The President continued: As an introduction 
to our rules I find the following :—‘‘ The Society 
of Architects is an institution acting under the 
Literary and Scientific Institutions Act, 1854, 
17 and 18 Vic., cap. 12, and is established for 
advancement of architectural art and practice,” 
It appears to me that there is an obligation 
enjoined upon us by this prefix to our rules, 
which never ceases to demand honest and per- 
sistent efforts upon our parts to give effect to this 
object. How may this be done? We should 
commence with ourselves, and by constant 
attendance at the meetings help to render them 
more interesting and instructive, and quality to 
take an intelligent and practical part in the work 
of advancement, by adding to our store of know- 
ledge, and by improving those powers of mind 
and body which will make us more extensively 
useful to our fellows. The general question of 
the advancement of the profession is one that 
affects all practitioners, numbering, perhaps, five 
times the number outside of the professional 
bodies as are comprised within them ; and the 
advancement of the whole and the finding of 
remedies for undoubted evils can only be brought 
about by a fixing of a minimum standard of 
general and technical educational attainments for 
aspirants to the ranks of the profession. I ven- 
ture to say that this can only be done by 
passing an Education and Registration Act 
duly considered and safeguarded in the in- 
terests of the public and the profession, 
and which should recognise vested interests. 
For the following reasons, among many which 
may be adduced.:—Firstly, it would at once pro- 
vide the funds necessary to pay for teaching and 
examining bodies, the absence of which paralyses 
the action of voluntary bodies, no matter how 
earnest and praiseworthy the efforts of such bodies 
may be, by charging a moderate fee to the parties 
pmmarily interested—namely, the practitioners 
and the students. Secondly, in all forward move- 
ments for the quickening and revival of existing 
Institutions, and for the advancement of the best 

terests of the community at large or any of its 
sections, it is acknowledged that the young pre- 
sent the best and most fruitful field’ for laying 
down the seed of permanent advancement and 
progress, and afford the most certain promise of 
a growing and abundant harvest of results. 
Applying this view to our profession, it would 
appear that education and examination form the 
only reliable bases to start from for the attain- 
ment of the advancement which is desired. 
Thirdly, the Bill before Parliament recognises 
vested interests and it safeguards the public, 


Marlborough 
pamphlet case is a valuable addition to all 


t The adoption of the 
report, of which we gave a summary in our issue 


while it may be modified in details as may be 
Further, the 
measure does not disturb any of the recognised 
bodies, whether they exist with or without 


considered wise in Committee. 


charters. Their powers will not be impaired. 


great confidence, that all existing bodies through- 


out the kingdoms will be greatly increased in 
membership and efficiency. We held this view 
three or four years ago, and the interest awakened 
by merely promulgating the Bill has verified the 
accuracy of the prediction, as the professional 
returns will show. This question does not belong 


to any society or body, and perhaps you will 


bear with me while I say to my professional 


brethren outside our society, whom I have no 
right to address as I address you, that I am 
deeply anxious to discover how the members of the 
profession throughout the kingdoms, who hitherto 
have remained indifferent to this matter, may be 
induced to study this question so as to realise its 
importance, and see that it is their own question, 
interesting, not merely to a few, but of the first 
importance to the whole body of practitioners 
inside and outside of the institutions and societies. 
It has been made abundantly clear that advance- 
ment is needed, and that many evils exist which 
need removal. I do not remember that any body 
has controverted this statement. On the con- 
trary, it has been acknowledged on all hands. I 
feel, however, that it would be well that the 
Registration Committee, to whom we can only 
make the suggestion, should collect what has been 
written on both sides of this question, eliminating 
irrelevant matter, and reissue it, in the hope that 
it may reach the apathetic and indifferent, and 
induce them to give the measure due considera- 
tion, and finally their support. Those who 
oppose the Education and Registration Bill do so 
chiefly on three grounds, so far as I am acquainted 
with their expressed views, and, to avoid being 
misunderstood, I desire to say that the concluding 
sentences of the last paragraph do not apply to 
them. I shall refer briefly to the three objec- 
tions :—Firstly, it is objected that ‘the Bill 
registers unqualified men’?! It registers all 
men who prove that they are in practice, because 
it would be unjust to do otherwise, and because 
Parliament will respect the vested interests of 
even incompetent men who have been endowed 
by the public with a practice; but, from the 
passing of the Bill, the element of incompetency 
will become a diminishing quantity, until it 
finally disappears from our ranks, when the 
public will be placed in such a position of security 
as may be obtained by the assurance that all 
practitioners are at least possessed of the 
minimum standard education and training neces- 
sary for the due discharge of the functions of an 
architect. In your published lectures and pro- 
ceedings this objection has been fully and com- 
pletely disposed of. Secondly, it is said that the 
Bill is unnecessary, because the chief, or oldest, 
architectural body has provided a voluntary 
examination for those desiring to enter its ranks 
as associates. This shows that the second class of 
objectors have failed to grasp the magnitude and 
scope of the question dealt with in the Bill, 
and do not appear to bear in mind that examina- 
tion only bears the same relation to education 
that a thermometer does to temperature—namely, 
to record results for which it is in no way 
responsible. The thermometer performs a 
valuable function when testing temperatures 
that require to be changed for scientific and 
manufacturing purposes, and ascertaining and 
recording the progress of the changes until the 
necessary degree of heat or cold is reached, but 
it is no part of the effective force which produces 
the required results. Education and technical 
training are the effective forces necessary to be put 
in motion in this matter, and then fittingly steps 
in test examination to measure and record the 
results, and to repeat the tests until efficiency is 
discovered to exist, or the standard reached. It 
appears, therefore, to be placed beyond dispute 
that teaching and examining bodies should co- 
exist, or be allied and affiliated so as to produce 
reliable results, and it is not reasonable to expect 


any very marked evidences of advancement until 


they do co-exist, and in sufficient numbers to be 


commensurate with the extent of the work to be 
The voluntary examinations referrad to 
should be availed of to the fullest extent, which 
has not been the case, although since the Regis- | 


done. 


The Act will only deal with their members by 
way of recognition, and not with the bodies, as 
such, by way of abrogating their functions, or 
curtailing their powers of expansion; on the 
contrary, it is a result looked forward to with 


tration Bill has been promulgated, considerably 
larger numbers have applied; but that is rela- 
tively to the numbers who presented themselves 
in former years, while, as compared with the 
thousands who comprise the army of prac- 
titioners throughout the kindoms, the number is 
small. ‘The masses of professional aspirants 
cannot be reached until education and examina- 
tion are co-existent and compulsory under a 
legally constituted and recognised authority, and 
it will perhaps be conceded that it will be impos- 
sible to teach and examine all from one centre. 
Supreme control may be in one centre, but the 
work should be distributed by means of sub- 
centres or branches established under prescribed 
conditions, and with due care in selecting 
localities. The absence of chairs of architecture 
in our colleges is a negative proof of the neglect 
on the part of those who may have been 
in a position to advance the interests of the 
profession in this respect, and did not do so. 
In every college in the kingdom the medical 
students have the advantage of seven professors’ 
chairs, one for each of the sections into which 
their studies are divided; and owing, I under- 
stand, chiefly to the efforts of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, there are spread amongst the 
colleges and universities 20 chairs of engi- 
neering, while there are only two chairs of archi- 
tecture. I trust that this state of things may be 
speedily remedied. The third reason which has 
been given as an objection to passing the Bill is 
that of the time not being considered opportune. 
This is the language of procrastination. One 
may read between the lines, ‘‘ Almost thou per- 
suadest me to’’ support the Bill, and perhaps it 
may be intended that we should so read. "What 
a host of sincerest flatterers King Agrippa has 
had all down through the ages which inter- 
vene between his time and ours! With what 
eagerness men have recourse to the putting off to 
a more convenient season all difficult, unpleasant, 
or embarrassing questions which beset the march 
of progress! It is the besetting sin of men 
who have opportunities, and lack the courage 
of their convictions to use them. The fruit 
of this weakness has ever been delay, not growth. 
In conclusion, the foundation of an architect’s 
education should be laid in early youth, and all 
his studies should point to his ultimate occupa- 
tion even before he enters upon his college or 
pupilage course. Technical knowledge is more 
conveniently acquired in early life, and an effort 
should therefore be made at that period to impart 
it. All education up to the end of pupilage is 
but learning the use of the tools with which the 
architect works during his practice. The power 
of architectural bodies to promote advancement 
is retarded owing to the want of funds, and the 
necessity for providing teaching which does not 
properly come within the scope of their corporate 
work. The Education Bill provides the effective 
force—funds, which, under proper authority and 
control in its administration, would do the work 
that voluntary bodies are unable to accomplish. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
President for his address, on the motion of Mr. 
G. S. Brioeman, of Torquay, vice-president, 
seconded by Mr. T. Cuaxton I'rpuzr, M. Inst.C.E., 
a visitor; and supported by Messrs. W. H. 
Srru-Smrrn, ex-president; S. G. Goss, and 
Eris MAarsnanp. 

: Peta Retgeie  S 


THE ART CONGRESS AT BIRMINGHAM. 


W E resume from last week, p. 643, our report 
of the proceedings at this successful con- 
gress. The presidential address to the Section 
of Applied Art was delivered by Mr. A. H. 
Mackmurdo on Thursday, his topic being 


MODERN CONDITIONS AS AFFECTING ARTISTIC 
PRODUCTION. 


They were in Birmingham at this time expend- 
ing a far larger sum than was absolutely neces- 
sary in providing Assize Courts, so as to obtain 
for the building the qualities of dignity, majesty, 
importance, and charm. The immediate and 
practical purpose might have been served as well 
by an ample, square, securely-built, and well- 
rooted block, with holes to get in at, and holes to 
look out of; it might have been done by just 
builder’s work. Why, then, this expenditure 
for mere sentiment? Was it not because they 
felt that in this building was reflected the col- 
lective life of the community ? Whether 
conscious of it or not, this was the meaning of 
their thought when they chose to sacrifice bread 


oa 
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nature in all its various phases—human, animal, 
and floral—was not taken into account by archi- 
tects, sculptors, and others. It was impossible 
to over-estimate the effect of a systematic appli- 
cation of sculpture to our architecture, dealing 
with subjects that would make the people familar 
with all the events of English history. Such a 
system would form a powerful aid to the work of 
our art galleries, museums, and schools of art. 
—Considerable discussion followed.—Mr. T. G. 
Jackson illustrated how sculpture nowadays had 
to be done per contract, as with bricklaying and 
plumbing. He could not agree with the sugges - 
tion that boards should have the control of de- 
signs, for the probability was that a design 
having been submitted to so many gentlemen, 
with so many ideas, would have nothing original 
left in it.—Mr. Hugh Stannus congratulated 
Birmingham that its municipality had taken her 
School of Art under its wing, instead of leaving 
it under the domination of South Kensington.— 
Mr. E. R. Taylor thought that the reason people 
on entering the art galleries and museums rushed 
to the pictures was that in them some story was 
told which appealed to their feelings. The atten- 
tion of the public could also be awakened by” 
storiation in sculpture. : ; 


A GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


At the afternoon sitting of the other sections 
Mr. J. Orrock, R.I., read a paper in advocacy of 
the establishment of a National Gallery of British 
Art. Mr. Orrock said the representation of the 
English School of Painting in our National 
Gallery had almost become a necessity, for the 
people were determined that this country of 
literature, science, and advanced civilisation 
should have her art fairly represented and judged 
on its merits. Englishmen have not only always 
had a strong artistic feeling, but have actually 
produced a great school of painting, as well as 
masters in many other departments of fine art. 
Even now, in spite of the continuous drain for 
foreign museums and private collections, we 
had still in this country more magnificent pic- 
tures by the great masters than were in all other 
countries on earth. This could be proved by the 
seemingly exhaustless mine of art from which 
the exhibitions of Old Masters at Burlington 
House had been annually supplied. Our taste 
for art led us to buy Cuyp, Hobbema, Ruysdael, 
and other celebrities of the Flemish and Dutch 
schools, when the works of those masters were 
neglected in their native country. The prices of 
our own art were rising every day, and in a few 
years it would be a serious thing to pay for our 
own masters’ works, whereas a few years ago a 
‘‘ gallery ’’ of them could have been bought for 
the price now paid for a Reynolds or a Romney. 
The poor Cinderella of English art, the water- 
colour art, had many masters, and although 
foreigners had been ever slow to give us our due 
as oil painters, they had always freely granted us 
the only place for our water-colours. ‘The best 
landscape painters in water-colours had also been 
the best painters in oil; but Turner was greatest ‘ 
in water-colours, and Cotman, Cox, De Wint, suggested that the man of wealth, instead of 
Barrett, Holland, and others who were cried giving £10,000 to one of those booms,’ would 
down as oil painters, took the first position now do better to devote the interest of the money in 
‘n that medium. athe National Gallery there | the technical training of bis workpeople on his 
were no pictures by those masters. Mr. Orrock | OWO premises. A long discussion followed, in 
went on to sketch the history of the agitation for which Messrs. Hugh Stannus, Baldwin Brown, 
a thorough representation of British art in the T. Ablett, Whitworth Wallis, and others took 
National Gallery, its relinquishment on the part. A resolution was passed advocating the: 
ground that there was no room, and also the | Sunday opening of museums. E 
over-ruling of the project of Sir Charles Robin- 
son for the formation of a gallery of British art 
at Kensington Palace in favour of utilising the 
1871 galleries at South Kensington. If £100,000 
were spent on extending the National Gallery, 
the missing links in our British Art, in 
every department, could easily be supplied, 
and at a comparatively small cost, and he 
believed and knew that wealthy donors would 
come forward and help to fill up the 
vacancies. He had persistently felt that 
the National Gallery was the proper place 
for the great national exhibition of British art, 
and failing that, the Government ought to col- 
lect all the English pictures belonging to the 
nation, be they at South Kensington or else- 
where. 

In the evening Mr. Starkie Gardner delivered 
an address to artisans at the Midland Institute on 
‘Metal Work.”’ 


THE EDUCATION OF SCULPTORS. 


for art, and demanded a building such as might 
embody and shadow forth these sentiments or 
instincts. ‘‘For the stone shall cry out of the 
wall, and the beam out of the timber shall answer 
it,’? not against them, but for them. As their 
outward life was, so their public works would be. 
Tf mean, ungenerous, sordid, factious, without 
large intention, without social feeling, so their 
buildings would inevitably be. If, on the other 
hand, municipal life were generous, orderly, 
compact, masculine, pioneered by a bold spirit 
towards large and unselfish issues, then for all 
time the world would know it by the buildings 
the future would inherit of their hands. The 
unsatisfactory nature of so-called artistic work, 
the poverty of it, the utter want of decorative 
quality in it, were due to the hurried spasmodic 
demand for its creation and completion. Were 
it not for this haste, we should have hundreds of 
artists engaged in giving a decorative quality to 
the commonplace, every-day furniture of life. 
But artists, instead of doing this, were painting 
very inferior pictures, and they would not turn 
their hands to this unless we demanded the same 
individuality of work in a piece of pottery, iron- 
work, jewellery, or stained glass as we demanded 
in the oil-painting we hung on our walls. To 
create the decorative quality, the artist, after 
submitting to the limitations of his material, 
must be left with a free hand. This, however, 
the manufacturer could not do, unless he had 
artists intimately associated with the workshop, 
living in the atmosphere of industry, as was the 
case in K'rance and Belgium. To better artistic 
industry, he advised as a practical step that those 
who directed industrial workshops should confer 
at times with such a body as the Art- Workers’ 
Guild. 

ART IN JEWELLERY AND PERSONAL ORNAMENTS. 


Mr. J. W. Tonks, in a paper on ‘‘Art as 
Applied to Jewellery and Personal Ornaments,”’ 
said that there were two points to be decided by 
the artist previous to his giving consistent counsel 
to the modern jeweller. Firstly, what rules of 
construction should we adopt in a jewel—the 
Classic rule or the Medieval? Was ornament to 
be regarded as an object to serve any use, or as a 
mere decoration which might be arranged accord- 
ing to any art fancy? Must the piece have a 
visible constructive outline, which should hold 
the parts together, or might it consist of a series 
of independent scrolls, soldered together wherever 
they happened to touch? Secondly, what was 
the true theory of colour in a jewel? Was a 
personal ornament to contain one leading colour 
only, with the idea that the dress of the wearer 
should be expected to harmonise with it; or 
might a jewel contain any number of colours in 
gems or enamel, or both, so that it should be 
expected to harmonise only with itself when 
examined separately? There had as yet been no 
articulate utterance of the artistic world upon 
these two vital problems. The Scandinavian, 
Frank, and Goth united with Etruscan and 
Greek, decided that the first object of an orna- 
ment should be the use it was intended to serve. 
With this object there were always well-defined 
ee Speech dite ee due relation to the 
object of the piece, and the decoration - F 
Filly vubseliindied 40 Ehat end. Whertuey gob | COOe one ter Or 
to the later filigree work of India, when they gh jelaniey this subject. The time was more than 
were past the early and palmy days of the Italian | ™*P? for efforts to be made to establish a really 
Renaissance, all this was changed. With regard national school of sculpture in every important 
to the colours of a jewel, nothing was more town inthe country. Such a school should in- 
fascinating to an artist who had a special ornament clude masonry, stone-carving In all “branches, 
to produce, than to feel that he could harmonise designing and modelling, and every minor trade 
it in colours without regard to any ulterior con- that was in any way connected with the art, so 
sideration. An eminent firm in London, some | th#¢ work could be undertaken from: beginning 
twenty years ago, commissioned gifted axtiats to. |< end. The mastership of such a school should 
prepare designs after the style of the Medixval be obtained and held by election, and the reward 
jewellery, in which the theory of several colours would be the recompense obtained by way of 
in one jewel was sustained. The pieces were private patronage. 


executed with care and judgment, but it afforded | pe RELATIONS OF SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE. 


a significant moral, when, six f : : 

in the window of ‘<. London ee et Mr. B. Creswick (modelling master of the Bir- 

these art pieces was offered at a price little above | ™agham Municipal School of Art), in a paper 
on this question, said we had numerous fine 


the precious metal it contained. : 

buildings, yet it was gad to see what little educa- 
tional value or influence their sculpture exercised 
over the minds of the people, and how little it 
had done to add to the dignity and importance of 
our architecture. Scarcely did we find any indi- 
cation of real thoughtful design in its application 
to the buildings upon which it was employed. 
Very much skilful labour was now done, full of 
rule and proportion; but, however admirable these 
qualities might be in themselves, they were not 
all that was to be desired. The educational value 
of sculpture that would place before the people 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AS APPLIED TO ART. 


Alderman Kenrick, M.P., in a paper on this 
subject, pointed out the progress made in the last 
few years in Birmingham, the cause of which 
improvement he ascribed to (1) the establishment 
of a municipal art gallery and museum of art, 
thrown open to the public; and (2) the transfer 
of the School of Art to the City Council. Mr. 
C. R. Ashbee followed with a paper satirising 
the present rage for big polytechnic schemes, and 


* 


ARCHITECTURE AND EDUCATION. “ 


A paper on this subject by Mr. Aston Webb 
was read in his absence, he being confined to bed 
by illness. He discussed at length the various 
agencies now in operation for the education of 
architects, and pleaded for the adoption of a co- 
ordinated scheme. He found no difficulty in 
picturing to himself a time, and that not so very 
far distant, when there should be one systematic 
method of architectural education throughout the 
United Kingdom, with the Royal Academy at its 
head; when architectural students, stimulated by 
a recognised examination in addition to the love 
of their art, would attend, as a matter of course, 
the art schools in their town and the lectures of 
the local architectural association, where they 
would go through a regular course to prepare 
them for the Institute examination ; when one o1 
two of the best students from each town would be 
annually drafted up to the Academy schools 
(greatly enlarged) for a final course, and @ 
participation in the great struggle for the 
‘Academy Travelling Studentship, which would 
then take its place side by side with the Frencl 
Prix de Rome; when Academy students woul 
have free and systematic access to all lectures 
workshops, &c., throughout London, and also ¢ 
free intercourse with the students in painting ant 
sculpture, and, through the workshops of thi 
technical institutes and other means, will mee 
the carver, the modeller, the smith, the lead. 
worker, the decorator, and glass-painter ; then 1 
would dawn on the architect of the future tha 
these men should be admitted to a share in th 
design of the accessories of his building ; and h 
would gather about him a band of men educate 
with him from his youth, and bound to him b 
ties somewhat similar to those of the publi 
schools and universities of to-day, and woul 
work out a building with them in all its complete 
ness; and so would cease endeavouring to desig 
every detail himself, or strive to make his build 
ing entirely different to any other that ha 
previously been erected ; and by degrees me 
might find themselves again on the architecture 
rails working on one line of metals and develop 
ing an architectural style. 


STAINED GLASS. 


In the evening Mr. Henry Holiday delivere 
a lecture to artisans on ‘‘ Stained Glass.” Coun 


AN ARTISTIC PROTEST AGAINST MODERN 
ADVERTISING. 


Mr. J. Brett, A.R.A., moved the following 
resolution :—‘‘That this Congress deplores the 
disorderly and reckless method of the present 
system of advertising, and, in view of the uni- 
versal disfigurement of our towns occasioned 
thereby, considers that the whole subject needs 
the serious attention of the public.’’ Mr. Stirling 


Lee seconded the motion, which was carried 
nanimously. 
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EXTRACT FROM MR. STAYTON’S TABLE OF COST OF VARIOUS KINDS OF WOOD PAVING IN LONDON. 


cillor Hardman presided over a large audience. 
Mr. Holiday described the processes used in the 
manufacture of stained glass, and the different 
kinds of material used. He then dealt with 
various schools of design and style, and pointed 
out that almost as much depended upon the posi- 
tion of the window in the building of which it 
formed a part as upon the material and style of 
the window itself. 

On Saturday the Congress concluded - its 
sittings. Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., 
addressing the Section of Painting, said a com- 
mercial feeling had crept over the art of paint- 
ing and checked its development. In regard to 
street advertising, he regretted that artists did 


not try to foster the growth of a better class of 


posters, the public taste having been degraded. 
He suggested the appointment of a street in- 
spector, and a tax on hoardings. A resolution 
was adopted in favour of regulating the educa- 
tion in each school of art in accordance with local 


industry. 
—<—<—$ 9 ——g—$£_____ 
ROBERT BOYLE AND SON, LIMITED. 


es directors of Robert Boyle and Son, 
Limited, ventilating engineers, London and 
Glasgow, have resolved to recommend a dividend 
of 123 per cent., free of Income-tax, on the ordi- 
nary and deferred shares of the Company for the 
year ending September last, placing to the 
reserve fund one-sixth of the profits earned, and 
carrying forward to next year a balance of 
£1,299. 

The year ended has been the most prosperous 
since the formation of the Company. The 
directors attribute this success, and their conse- 
quent ability to pay such’a handsome dividend, to 
their constant study of the requirements of archi- 
tects, and to the great and ever-increasing demand 
for the latest improved form of the self-acting 
air-pump ventilator, patented in 1882 and per- 
fected in 1887, which, though much superior in 
design, make, and action, is now sold at 50 per 
cent. less than previous and inferior forms, con- 
stituting it not only the most efficient and orna- 
mental, but the cheapest in the market. The 
Company have at present some very important 
contracts in hand and in prospect at home and 
abroad. Mr. Robert Boyle recently visited 
Egypt, India, China, and Japan, and has sur- 
veyed and furnished plans. and estimates for the 
ventilation of the Khedive’s Palace, Cairo; the 
drainage of Bombay; French Cathedral, Canton; 
Summer Palace of the Emperor of China, Pekin; 
new Houses of Parliament, Japan; Imperial 
University of Japan; also a scheme for the 
improved sanitation of Pekin. 
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NOTES ON BUILDING PRICES.—XII. 
By Joun Leaninc. 
ROADS. 


(pHE building surveyor is but rarely required 
to estimate the value of roads, the drives 
on private property being generally made by the 
gardeners ; he should, however, possess a general 
knowledge of their value. When the builder 
does the work it is usually of a simple character, 
consisting of comparatively shallow digging 
forming the contour of the roadway, a layer of 
rough and another layer of finer material, and 
possibly rolling. It is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon the totally different character of such roads 
as these.to the streets and roads of a large city, 
where constant traffic and heavy loads require 
unusual precautions and large expense. Much 
valuable information as to cost of roads and 
streets is to be feund in Boulnois, “ Municipal 
and Sanitary Engineer’s Handbook’? (1883) ; 
Law and Clark, ‘‘ The Construction of Roads and 
Streets’? (1887); the Minutes of Proceedings of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers ; Delano, ‘On 
the Use of Asphalte and Mineral Bitumen,”’ 
Vol. LX. (1880); Deacon, ‘Street Carriage- 
way Pavements,’’ Vol. LVIII. (1879); Howarth, 
‘““Wood as a Paving Material under Heavy 
Traffic,’ Vol. LVIII. (1879) ; Stayton, ‘‘ Wood 
Pavement in the Metropolis,’’ Vol. LXXVIII. 
(1884) ; Transactions of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion; Burrows, ‘‘ The Construction and Mainten- 
ance of Country Roads,’? Vol. XVI. (1884) ; 
Hewitt, ‘‘The Maintenance of Macadamised 
Roads,’ Vol. XXTI. (1888); Denton, ‘‘ Farm 
Roads on Strong Soils”? ; Journal of Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, Vol. XVIII. (1857) ; Codring- 
ton, ‘Maintenance of Macadamised Roads ;’’ the 
Reports to the Streets Committee of the City of 


_ 


a Years of 
en ; » Cost per | maintenance ‘ 
laid. Situation. System. sq. oan included in Hitech ah 
first charge. 
BB asl 
1873 \Ludgate-hill............ Improved. 18 0 i 
1874 |Aldersgate-street........ .s 15 0 2 Exclusive of concrete 
1876 |Northumberland-avenue. ” 15 0 4 [foundation. 
1876 Leadenhall-street ...... & 12 3 2 
1880 |Parliament-street ...... 9 13 °8 = 
1876 |Oxford-street 3......... Asphaltic, ie 6 _ 
S77) |Stranda 4), 30 ee ” 13 6 rea 
1877 |Fleet-street ..... ” 15 0 a 
1878 |Brompton-road ” 13 9 ae 
1879 |High Holborn ..... ” 15 4 = 
1880 |Regent-street .......... ” 12 6 =< 
1875 |Oxford-street | .....¢.0%. Henson’s. 16 6 = 
PETG HDG ee 99 16 6 ay On 2in. extra concrete. 
1876 |Leadenhall-street ...... : 18 6 2 
1876 |Oxford-street .......... ” 14 0 =e Ditto. 
1877 |Fleet-street .........00. ” 16 0 eee 
1878 |Brompton-road ........ ” 12 9 3 
1880 |Huston-road............ ” ll 6 3 
1879 |Pall Mall ..... ba Seva Lloyd's keyed. 8 5 — [On existing concrete. 
1880 |Regent-street ........., 39 139 me 
1875 |Coleman-street ........ Ligno-mineral. Ta 6 — 
1874 |Cannon-street .;........ Carey. 13 6 2 
1877 |High-street, Kensington..| . Plain. 14 0 3 
1878 |Fulham-road .......... ” 14 0 "3 
1878 |High-street, Notting Hill. a 12556 3 
1878 |Oxford-street .......... ” 8 43 oT On existing concrete. 
1880 |Edgware-road .......... ” 8 43 ey: ibaa 
1879 |Sloame-street .......... ” 10 6 79 
1879 |King’s-road ............ 99 10; 6 ary 
1879 |Ditto’..... Oe ert. -. Pitch pine. ‘ Il, 8 es] 
; Creosoted blocks 
IES [Ditto Tach ¥. cco dB cae s Pee eerit 14 2 a 
TOT LEEOR oe wie at te agra Ev Dittoand lime joint.| 11 10 = 
ASA ADV earls Aeiidiaa tsps Asphalte bed. 12 4 cd 
1879 |Praed-street ............ Plain. 10 7 + 


London, by Mr. Haywood; the recently-pub- 
lished book, ‘‘ Pavements and Roads,’’ reprinted 
from the Building and Engineering Record (New 
York). It will be seen from the data furnished 
in the books above mentioned that maintenance 
is an important element of the cost. The builder’s 
maintenance would terminate at the same time as 
that of the building—six months from comple- 
tion. The paving of gateways or yards of manu- 
factories with granite setts, wood blocks, or 
asphalte is the nearest approach to the conditions 
of street-paving that the estimator has ordi- 
narily to deal with. The value of much of the 
foilowing information lies in the variety of detail 
and methods of calculation adopted to arrive at 
the cost price; the specific prices will, of course, 
be modified by local considerations. 


Some Notes of Cost.—The weakness of tabu- 
lated particulars in existing books is the absence 
in most instances ef complete information of the 
mode of their production—whether the men were 
employed piece-work or day-work, or the work 
done by a contractor or not, as under the last 
conditions the prices would include profit, and 
could not reasonably be compared with the 
results of labour employed directly by a local 
authority. Ellice Clark’s table, frequently 
quoted, states comparative cost of carriage-ways 
as follows (1880) :-— 

Original cost 
per sq. aia 
ne Gh 


Wood pavement,.... Seno ScOnaeee 15 15 

Val de Travers’ compressed asphalte 18 0:0 

Granite sets 7in. by 3in. laid over a 

layer of 12in. of cement concrete .. 17 9:0 

Macadam in South of England...... 4 9:0 

Wooden Carriage way Pavings. —The wooden 
carriage-way paving of London and most other 
towns is almost universally done by companies, 
and it is very questionable whether any local 
authority can do the work atas low a price. The 
united profits on the materials bought separately 
are sure to exceed those of a contractor who sup- 
plies the whole; nor does a local board possess 
the appliances for either. kind of paving which so 
largely contribute to successful results. To this 
rule perhaps the parish of Chelsea, and some 
other metropolitan parishes, are exceptions, as 
the prices quoted by Mr. Stayton are lower than 
the average of the well-known tabulated lists, but 
the latter include profit. Careful descriptions of 
the pavings in the following tables are to be 
found in Mr. Haywood’s reports, Stayton on 
Wood Pavement, Clark and Law, and Boulnois, 
before referred to. 

Mr. Stayton says (1884) :—‘‘ The variations 


in the prices paid for wood pavement in various 
parts of the Metropolis has been somewhat re- 
markable, the maximum cost per square yard 
for laying a pavement of concrete foundation 
with entirely new materials having amounted to 
18s. 6d., and the minimum to 10s. 6d.; owing 
presumably to competition and to the experience 
which has been gained, together with increased 
facilities, the cost has been gradually reduced to 
reasonable limits as compared with the charges 
made eight or nine years since.”’ 

The details of the cost per square yard of the 
plain wood-block paving in Chelsea are as fol- 
lows :— 


31,333 yds.in 10,573 yds. 
tiem Sloane-street in Fulham- 
: and King’s- road in 
road in 1879, 1881. 
Labour in breaking up ma- 
cadam surface, and ex- 
CAYAUTO en e'ecicisie cies ten) Ll O0G stn milcOOms 
Cartage of old materials, 
including shoot for rub- 
DISHES ee Aerpoorinc . eoale: 9:80 
Portland cement for con- 
crete and grout .ii6%.e00, 20:02 1.050, ml ald 
Thames ballast and sand 
for concrete grout and 
top dressing ........+. 8°56 5:80 
BIGCEB To agh a0 oP epee se O0'OS 60°82 
SCUGSMrttcreielnse string earene a lsOo 1:48 
Labour in bottoming up 
and levelling, preparing 
and laying concrete, fix- 
ing studs in, wheeling . 
and laying blocks, grout- 
ing, top-dressing, watch- 
ing, and sundries .,.... 13°45 14:12 
Labour and materials in 
permanently fitting mar- 
Fe oie. GOO ORORCIC OO son Rete 0:90 
Sundries, plants, tools, 
superintendence, testing, 
cement, oil, repairs, &c. 2°92 1:85 
126-09 122-94 


Labour and materials, grouting, cost 5d. per 
square yard; thin coating of small stones and 
spreading after grouting, cost, labour and materials, 
2d. per square yard. 

This pavement was of red deal blocks, 3in. by 
9in. by 6in., with jin. joints, filled with cement 
grout ; three cast-iron studs in the side of each 
block, laid on concrete 6in. thick, 1 of cement 
to 5} of ballast, i.e., 33c.ft. of ballast to 6-4c.ft. 
(five bushels) of cement. 

This may be compared with Mr. Deacon 
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statement (1879) as to cost of wood pavement in 
1848-56 :-— 


Liverpool :— : 
Dimensions of setts. 


in Moorgate-street, 


PS 


Nov. 14, 1890. 


a particular road is of very little use to the esti- 
mator, unless accompanied by a careful descrip- 
tion of such road and the cost of labour and 
materials. 

Law and Clark say :—‘‘ An ordinary Mac- 
adamised road, constructed in the best manner, 
with metal (granite) laid 9in. deep, costs, at 
London prices, 6s. 3d. per square yard’ (1877). 

Burrows says (1884):—It may be stated 
generally that good farm roads, well stoned, can 
seldom be made for less than 1s. 6d. per super- 
ficial yard, and good gravel roads 2s. 6d.’’ This 
appears to be based upon experiences in the 
county of Kent. 

Mr. Grantham says (1884), referring to cost of 
roads on building estates, a road in districts on 
the south side of London would cost, for forma- 
tion, metalling, sewer, surface- water pipes, and 
fencing, 4s. 6d. to 5s. a square yard, includin 
sometimes the removal of a large quantity o 
earth. North of London it would cost more, 
from 5s. to 7s. per square yard, the whole width 
being 40ft., including the footpaths in the super- 
ficial measure. He thought £6 per chain the 
lowest figure for a solid and substantial road 10ft. 
wide, of the farm-road type. 

Mr. Bailey Denton, in illustration of his re- 
marks on farm roads (1857), using a sketch of 
uniform section as given, arrives at prices per 
chain varying from £2 12s. 5d. to £6 4s. 1}d., 
and makes his calculation as follows :— 


Cost of Wood Pavements per Superficial Yard. | Width Length First cost | Digging side ditches 18in. deep, 30in. at £ 8. d. 
66 ” 4 oy a wee Depth. at at persq.yd.| top, 12in. at bottom, say 13c.yds. per ; 
Improved”? wood pavement, 1877, Great 0 Granite. surface. surface. complete.| chain, at 3d. per yd. ...-+++++s+.s+++ 0338 

Howard-street ....++-+sesaseees peep yc Blue Aberdeen.. 9 .. 4 .. 8tol2.. 18s. 8d. | Digging and filling under-drains 4ft. deep, 
Improved wood pavement, Bold-street .... 1: Mount Sorrel... 9 ». 4 .. 8tol2°.. 148,9d. | .8 rods per chain at 63d. perrod ...... 0 4 4 
Henson’s wood pavement, Church-street, Blue Aberdeen.. 9 .. 3 .. 8to12... 16s. 3d. | Pipes for same, 135 per chain, at 20s. 

including bituminous concrete foundation, |. || MountSorrel.... 9 .. 3 .. 81012... 17s. Od. || por 008 oosars cesses ee 029 

Spin. deep ...++.seeee- SISOS FO Blue Aberdeen... 5 .. 3s. 5 «- 10s. 9d. | Laying and treading im ...+.+2 2-5 cerca 0 Un 

With Liverpool prices at the present time the | MountSorrel.... 5 .. 3... .. 12s. 0d. | Forming basefor metalling, shifting earth, 
actual cost per square yard of wood pavement, | No foundation included in above, but laid and] levelling and finishing side spaces, e 
with blocks 6in. deep, and bituminous concrete grouted with lime and sand. seeding same, &C. ...-sesereee pe S00 oe 
foundations, would be as follows :— 3 The following table is from Mr. Deacon’s paper 014 7 

ae s. d. | before referred to :—Cost per sq. yd. (in Liverpool : sf 
Bituminous concrete .........- eee rise Baas _2 9 | of paving of Penmaenmawr or similar stone, in srueaiip p= dt he ones 0. .ae 
Creosoted Baltic pine blocks, pitch grout - ZED} Sin. to Tin. long, under 3in. wide, and 77in. = pete pce ET RRS 

ing, and gravel, including labour ...... be deep, laid with asphalte joints, the j oints partially | Total cost of formation per chain. «cscs. 2 0) LOae 


filled with dry, clean gravel, and finished with 


; 14 0 sl stastniteh. added distillati F 1 Farm road of sifted gravel on a foundation of 
Addjfor establishment charges 8 per cent..5§ 1 12 coal-tar pitch, and oil from distillation of coal | unsifted gravel, charging nothing for the gravel 
a une tar, known in the trade as creosote oil, exclusive | in the bed :— 
Hoy ww 15 14 | Of foundation and excavation. ; £ ede 
The cost per square ard of bituminous con- 2 a . 4 s. d. Formation as detailed ...........+. sae OLERS 
ere an ee Te ee ey : 0°31 ton stone setts 7zin. deep, including Foundation or lower stratum of unsifted 
crete foundation in Liverpool, 6in. deep, is a8]  cartage, at 283. ......+..+++4 4+ ARSE EHEC Pine: dean: BE Gale ame a 
follows (the bitumen as described for jointing of | 0-064 ton gravel for bedding, jin. thick, a a ! ‘aed. -digeeie aes 
sets) :— Gpi6dis..4 smenp ee met Ccwelghiek Rargedetine eee clamping . 7, ae 
; : s. d. | 0-015 ton pitch, 30s. ....... eecsceeseeees 0 5°25 | Pilling at isd. per yard 0 18 
0°153 ton broken stones, including cartage 6s. 0 11] 0-6 gallon oil, 23d. .....ceecececeeeseee O 1°5 | Carting an averaze lesdon it gation ab 
0-041 ton pitch, 303. ...seeeeceeeseeecerees 1 810-002 ton coke, 128. .........seeeees EEO TIO'25 10d pee ard Soni 010 4 
1-2 gallon oil, 23d. ....... neato ee kee . 0 310-018 tonshingle, dried and riddled, 7s... 9 1°6 Spreading a donee yard : eee 0 0 8 
Bell og coke, 128. ...eseeeeeeeeeees veeee 4 4 Labour .....sssseeeeseese++ 0 8°5 | Govering or upper stratum of sifted 
eecee merce cere reves eseesrssereseve 10 6 gravel, 43in. deep, 84 yards, at 103d. A 7 9 
ar a ren, 3 
3 3| Add establishment expenses 8 percent..... 0 10 A eed bam rmenenstoy yt 8 } 
Add for establishment expenses 8 per cent... 0 3 E 7 annie ye p Pee coe 1u 
—- Total.. 11 4 ing gio : : | 
3 6| Similar pavement with setts 6jin. deep, per COVERING «5.25.09 055 7 iar et enna ee i a 
® Wood Blocks —9in. by 3in. by 6in. red deal | square yard........-sseseeeeee ceeeeee Total cost per chain........ 2 12 5 


locks, the commonest size, delivered in London 
cost £6 10s. per 1,000. Assuming the joints to be 


iin. wide, we have 39 per superficial yard = 5s. 1d. | 0°31 ton stone setts 7jin. deep, including 


Similar pavement, but with ordinary gravel joints :— 
Bec! 


A sensible method of valuation of country road: 
isas follows, from Mr. Burrows’ paper, befor 
referred to (Fig. 2) :— 


nearly = 41d. per foot for 3in. deal. 5in. dee cartage, DSSvaresce see pete eee seen ee 8 o . F 
vould involve a slightly larger proportion of 0-096 ton gravel, for bedding, lin. thick, ae AA, wisth te joe B 2 roe 
sawing, but so small that paving of that depth GENO O Fancher ces 3 oe Saino a's Gate oie Omghso way ; , un ope pe eae cel C t 
might be valued in the same ratio. 0-02 ton gravel, for joints, 6s. .......... 0 16 Cost of new roa per chain in a level counwy 
Howarth says (1879) :— Per super. 9 10 geese. FORMATION. 
ag Add establishment expenses 8 percent... 0 9 Digging ditch on one side, D, Conic d £3. 4 
° ° 9 ° ° * 
oe dea) pleas ve deep, cost ........ 5 6 Total.. 10 7 ie ay pie oh a 
elt for tig elerofose¥auereloreteloleteiererssste® imi ; 1 Ae . ottom, & 
Portland (orient emacees one of cement ose Similar pavement with setts 62in. deep, per ne ri 7 « Cappers ses if BOBS, ee 
to six ballast.......... I ke Me 6 sna ce oe Fe a a aaa Digging two drains, C C, 4ft. 
Labour, watching, lighting, and all ex- In London and some of the large provincial| deep, laying pipes, and re- 
tras, and dressing with finegritandtar 3 0 | towns the paving contractors will redress the ling, at 7d. per rod— 
—— |granite setts taken up from the streets, and | 8 Tods ....++++e+ceees s+ 0 4238 
Total.......+0+- .seeeee LL 6 | Contract to relay them as paving of stables and 140 drain Pi sod at 
The Improved Wood-Paviug Company lay in similar positions. Some London prices are as ree ae Fema ° 0 4 Of 
their paving in London complete, without foun- follows :— ae of bed and sides. 0 6 0 
dation, at 7s. 6d. per super. yard ; the blocks, Second-hand granite pitching, the stones 
Yin. by Gin. by 3in., of red deal, creosoted, jointed about din. wide, 6in. deep, laid and 018 8} 
with bitumen, and top-dressed with fine sand. grouted with lime grout, exclusive of Add 12 per cent. for culverts, 
Carriage- Way Paving of Granite Setts or Pitchers. digging or sand for bedding ......... . 7s. Od. ed Oa 2 
In the tabulated lists prepared by Mr. Hay- Do. the stones about 3in. by 4in. ........ 7s. 6d. 1G? 
wood of the cost of granite paving in the City, The increased use of asphalte and wood, and FENCING 
the rates are all exclusive of foundation. The | the habit of vestries of redressing and relaying : : ‘ 
list was given as follows, in his report of 1871 :— granite paving in thoroughfares with less traffic aayrinas Ried a a 
Estimated cost of granite pavements :— Ree aM pene streets, often makes it difficult to oan = 44 yards at 7d. pe oes 
ah iwc me : Gbiaimibldistoncis wodevacecoecceresene 
Situation, Description. eh ala Macadamised Roads.—The variety of methods ea in eee 350 yards 
Various. .. Aberdeen granite 3 by 9. .. 16s. 0d. of making these roads is productive of a great| at 32s. 6d. each .viieankeon Optoree 
(No foundation included in the above). variety of prices, and the quotation of the cost of —__ ill 
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METALLING. 


1¢ft. wide laid on 16in. thick 
in layers of 7in., 5in., and 
4in. before rolling = 52} 
cubic yards of stone per 
chain. Cost for digging, 
breaking, cartage, and 
spreading = 3s. 523% cubic 
yards atds.......... Sour: 
‘Footpath 4ft. wide metalled 
6in. thick will require 4% 
cubic yards per chain at 
SOBEDOL YATG is. vee s see. F 
Formation at 2s. per chain, , 


age 


016 8 
Total cost per chain 11 5 43 


Heart of oak fencing in same locality costs as 
follows, for material and labour, each length :— 


8s. d. 
MMROLUPET Gece sctcceatetscese 28 
Three rails ......... doit bebo 39 
Mortising post and ending rails.. 0 7 
Erecting each length....... Forte Al) te: 
Cost perlength 7 3 
Each side 73 lengths per chain = 142 £ s. d. 
CE ES St oe OPL, Cus. 4. 
The cost of quicksets, preparing ground, 
and planting at 6s. 1d. per chain = 
fortwo sides ............. Meester s eeene OLont 
An illustration of a common type of road on 


suburban building estates presenting some points 
of difference to Mr. Burrows’ example, and valued 
more in accordance with the proposed method of 
these papers, is probably all that the estimator 
will find necessary. Valuation of road and foot- 
ways, say 100ft. long, as Fig. 3. 


100 0 148yds. Dig £ s. d. 
0 and cart at 3s. 


40 
Average depth 1 0 4,000 0 per yd. cube 22 4 0 


100 0 44yds. Labour 
400 4000 forming sur- 
face at 3d. 

per yd. sup. 0 2 9 
100 0 104yds. Hard 
28 0 core, and le- 
1 0 2,800 0 velling and 


rolling at 
2s. 6d. per 
yd. cube.... 13 0 0 
Much of this may be obtained for nothing by 


giving contractor permission to shoot. 
100 0 dllyds. LayerofThames £ s. d. 
28 0 2,800 0 ballast, Gin. thick, and 
—— levelling and rolling at 
10d. per yd. sup. .... 12 19 2 
100 0 3llyds. Layer of Guern- 
28 0 2,800 0 sey granite6in. thick in 
—— 2%in. cubes, and level- 
ling and rolling at 3s. 
peryard sup: <«....... 46°13" 0 
21000 2000 12in. by Gin. Guernsey 
—_—— granite curb in 3ft. 
lengths, drafted lin. 
wide on 2 upper angles, 
hammer - dressed on 
top, and 6in. downeach 
vertical face, securely 
bedded in sharp sand, 
: at 2s. per foot run., 20 0 0 
100 0 3llyds. Layer of clean, 
28 0 2,800 0 sharp sand 2in. thick 
—- (33d.) water (3d.) and 
roll (td.) at 44d. per 
BUD Ie aa cere + rem Olea 
2 100 0 133yds. Layer of rough 
6 0 1,200 0 gravel 6in. thick, and 
—— roll at ls. per yd. sup. 613 0 
2 100 0 133yds. Tar paving 2hin. 
60 1,2000 thick, at 2s. 3d. per 
—— Vas BUpoM nate t sc Ress 14:19 3 
2 100 0 3dyds. Paving of Gin. by 
16 3000 3in. Guernsey granite 


—_- — 


setts as gutter, and 
grouting with Port- 
land cement and sharp 
sand one and one, at 
10s. 9d. per yd. sup... 17 14 9 


159 16 1 
The gullies used are of various character. The 


|distance apart being 


settled, they would be 
valued as directed in the section on Drainage. 

The price per yard super. for either road or 
footpaths may easily be deduced from the fore- 
going particulars by collecting the items of 
either category, and dividing by the superficial 
quantity. 


———_——?—— ¢—___ 


THE SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS OF 
ESSEX. * 
[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 


k FREDERIC CHANCELLOR,F.R LB.A,, 
has just published a record of the more 
interesting tombs in Essex churches, and accom- 
panying the copious drawings, with which his 
folio is illustrated, will be found a comprehensive 
account of the families and persons connected 
with these county memorials. There are about 
two hundred illustrations, and over four hundred 
pages of letterpress. By the courtesy of, Mr. 
Chancellor we are enabled to present our readers 
with two specimen plates. The subject is the 
celebrated canopied tomb (see Burtpive News, 
April 2nd, 1886) of Henry, the first Lord Marney, 
who died in 1523. It is constructed of terracotta in 
a quasi-Italian manner, with much beauty and 
delicacy of detail, similar in parts, though perhaps 
hardly so refined, as the work shown by the 
tombsin Oxburgh Church, Norfolk, and Wymond- 
ham Church in the same county. Dallaway, in 
his notes to Walpole, suggests that the design of 
Layer Marney Towers was due to Girolamo 
da Trevize, the King’s architect. This Mr. 
Chancellor does not refer to, but suggests that 
Sutton Place, near Guildford, built by Sir Richard 
Weston in 1525, is another example of this 
kind of building in which terracotta is iargely 
employed. 

The canopy of the tomb we illustrate now is 
located under the arch between the chancel and 
the Marney chapel or aisle. The recumbent 
effigy is of black marble, resting on a slab of the 
same material. The whole of this work is in ex- 
cellent preservation ; but the monumental pedi- 
ments above the cornice on the north side are 
partly missing, and are here restored by Mr. 
John 8. Corder, who made this drawing. The head 
of Lord Marney, which is uncovered, with the 
hair cut square across the forehead and descending 
over the ears, rests on a lozenge-shaped pillow 
placed upon an oblong cushion. The hands are 
bare, and have rings on. The body armour is 
hidden by the tabard ; but the two tuilles, with 
their attachment to the taces defending the outer 
front of the thighs, are shown. The arms are 
encased in brassarts and vambraces, the elbows 
guarded by condiéres, which are developed so as 
to protect the bend of the arm. Cuissarts and 
jambarts, with genouilliéres similar in pattern to 
the elbow-pieces, encase the lower limbs, and the 
Garter of St. George is worn on the left leg. The 
feet are covered with sabbatons of five pieces, 
broad at the toes and armed with rowelled spurs 
resting onalion. A dagger hangson theright hip. 
The Garter, as worn on the leg, and as inclosing 
the armorials on the sides of the tomb, is treated 
in a manner unusual in English heraldry. The 
design of this tomb is so rich and unique that Mr. 
Chancellor has done good service in securing such 
careful details of it to a good scale. The canopy 
shows some signs of dropping, but seems to be 
supported upon a frame of ironwork, which 
through rust is now becoming unequal to the 
strain. The terracotta is a pleasing buff in colour, 
with tinges of red in parts. There is an earlier 
tomb in this church to Sir William Marney, 
with an effigy clothed in a hauberk of mail, the 
head resting on a large helm. The third tomb is 
that of John Lord Marney, second and last Baron 
of this family. His tomb is in the same style as 
that now illustrated, but it has no canopy, 
though at the west end are the remains of an 
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altar which was ordered in his will to be placed 
in this position. 

Among the other memorials Mr. Chancellor 
has illustrated, we find those of the De Veres, 
the Bourchiers, the Petres, the Maynards, the 
Pointz family, and the Darcys, all of whom, with 
their several branches and dependencies, played 
of course an important part in the ancient govern- 
ment and social associations of this part of 
England, dating in some cases from the Conquest. 
Our space will not allow us to gather more from 
Mr. Chancellor’s wealth of material. If any- 
thing, the book is too bulky for easy reference, 
and as the subjects are grouped according to the 
families whose tombs are represented, they are 
not readily classified or compared. The plates 
vary much in merit necessarily, but as a work 
of record the book will have lasting value. 


0a 
AN EXHIBITION IN BLACK AND 
WHITE. 


LANCING through the more notable draw- 
ings at Mr. Mendoza’s rooms, we come 
upon ‘‘Jezebel’’ surrounded by the dogs who 
devoured the woman. The Egyptian, temple- 
like buildings in the background hardly suggest 
an upper window from whence the ‘‘king’s 
daughter ’’ was thrown, and the steps on which 
her body lies indicate another departure from 
the text in Mr. Arthur Wardle’s study. Mr. 
John Varley contributes three or four street 
scenes in Alexandria and Cairo, executed in 
oils, which well merit praise. The mosques, 
with their minarets, are brightly shown in greys 
and blacks, with plenty of pure whites. ‘The 
White Mill at Rye’’ is a somewhat, hard but 
effective water-colour monograph in sepia, by 
Mr. Archibald Webb, showing the old mill by the 
dyke or stream running up from what remains 
of the ancient harbour. ‘‘Somebody’s Sweet- 
heart,” by Miss F. Bramley Warren, is a study 
of a head rather well done. The best work of 
this kind, however, is Mr. James Hayllar’s 
‘‘ Head of a boy’’ (No. 162), a brush drawing 
in sepia. ‘The ‘‘ Head Master's House and Part 
of Western’s Yard, Eton College,” by Mr. Philip 
Norman, has an old-world air about it which 
accords with the brick gables and ancient trees. 
The niggling, dotted pen-and-ink drawing of the 
great entrance to the Ashmolean Museum, Ox- 
ford, by Mr. Claude de Neuville, shows the old 
crumbling brickwork well enough, but the figures 
are bad. The view of Santa Maria della Salute, 
Venice is beautifully drawn, looking at the 
church over the water from below the fork, by 
Mr. H. Pilleau, R.I., in Indian ink. Mr. 
George C. Haité, in his pencil sketch, ‘¢ A 
Tregetto, Venice,’’ represents the domes of 
this same church in outlines which are too 
stilted. His drawing, however, is undoubtedly 
masterly in breadth and touch, as well as 
brilliant. The same remark is applicable to 
his view of ‘‘Tintoretto’s House, Venice’’ 
(No. 146). Miss Sophia Beale shows us Dresden 
from over the bridge in pen-and-ink (No. 107), 
and Mr. J. Shaw Crompton draws with a masterly 
touch in his violet ink brush study of ‘ Fella- 
heen Leaving Cairo.’”? Mr. Wm. Gale, in red 
chalks, exhibits ‘‘ Magnificat Anima Mea,’’ a 
simple, good, lifelike female form of delicate 
features standing within a doorway s»mewhat 
decorative in feeling, and quite refined. Mr. 
Richard §. James’s nude study, ‘‘ After the 
Bath,’’ hanging near, is a well-modelled girl 
modestly shown. Eton College again figures in 
part by Mr. Philip Norman in a photo-like sepia 
sketch from the Slough-road (No. 163), and 
Miss Marian Logsdail paints in oils a grey and 
black cold study of an uninteresting doorway, 
‘‘Over-canopied with Clustering L2aves.’’ The 
last sheet of sketches we have space to notice is 
one of St. John’s Hospital, Canterbury, by Mr. 
Holland Tringham, who imitates with skill the 
American methods of draughtsmanship—emin- 
ently picturesque and bright with colour. 


Messrs. Mellowes and OCo., of S:ef eld, have 
obtained a three years’ contract from H.M. War 
Office for supplying and fixing their ‘‘ Eclipse” 
imperishable glazing (tin-lead and steel bars) at the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, also at the dockyards and 
other Government establishments. 


A monument in granite and marble has just been 
erected over the family grave in Highgate Cemetery 
to the memory of the late Edward Lloyd (Lloyd's 
Weekly News, &c). The work has been executed 
by Mr. C. H. Mabey, sculptor, Westminster. 
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Our Illustrations. 


ee 
CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
(Sux description on p. 700.) 


¢¢ ASHENDENE.”’ 


‘¢ ASHENDENE,”’ of which we give a view of part 
of the garden front, has lately been built for Mr. 
James W. Carlile, J.P.; by Messrs. Holland and 
Hannen, from the designs and under the direction 
of Mr. Joseph H. Wallis, of The Willows, 
Chiswick Mall, W. The house, with stabling, 
gardener’s cottage, and lodge, is built of red 
brick, roofed and weather-tiled with Broseley 
tiles, and cost £12,000. It is situated about four 
miles from Hertford. The drawing was exhi- 
bited at this year’s Royal Academy. 


THE SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS OF ESSEX. 
(Sex description on p. 679.) 


COTTAGE AT HIGHAM. 


Tus cottage has been erected on a private estate 
at Higham, near Colchester, with the immediate 
object of providing a houce for the head gardener, 
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central one of the water-sylph ‘‘ Undine,”’ are 
good, while the foliage is easy and graceful. 
Emanating from the Guild and School of Handi- 
craft is the oak presidential chair (No. 190), 
commendably free from the over-elaboration 
which such articles generally receive. The 
Band of Ornament is decidedly the best feature 
in the sideboard (No, 238), designed by Mr. 
Chas. Spooner. The wood-work, which is of 
English-grown sycamore, is left in its natural 
state, and would soon become disfigured by dirt. 
Mr. Lethaby’s design for a walnut cabinet 
(No. 316) has been well executed, the workman- 
ship, both in the inlay and the fitting of its 
parts, being first-class. The oak secretaire, 
another product of the Guild and School of 
Handicraft, is a serviceable piece of furniture ; 
the back legs are left square, and look a trifle 
heavy ; the cornice and four small panels are 
decorated with gesso and colour; the upper 
part is divided into pigeon holes, accentuated by 
the panels of the doors, the lower portion having 
a full front. 


SWINSTY OLD HALL. 


Swinsty Hatz is beatifully situated in one of 
the valleys branching off from Wharfedale. The 
house stands on what is now the margin of one 
of the three large reservoirs (supplying Leeds) 
which have been formed by the damming up 
across the valley of the River Washburn, and is 
sheltered by the moors forming the gathering 
grounds of the water supply. ‘The house dates 
from 1537, and is built of dressed local stone. 
The windows were originally filled with leaded 
lights in various patterns, now superseded in 
some cases by casements and plain squares. Iam 
sorry to say that no information could be gleaned 
as to historical or other interesting facts con- 
nected with the house or family that built it. 
Close by, but now in the bed of the reservoir, 
was the site of the house in which Sir Thomas 
Fairfax was born and lived. Unfortunately, it 
was found necessary to demolish this interesting 
relic of the Civil War, along with many others, 
when the reservoirs were made. Many inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding district can still re- 
member it, and pointed the site out to us where 
it used to stand on a little knoll overhanging the 
bed of the river. Swinsty Hall is at present in 
the occupation of Mr. J. Bramley, and my friend 
and I are greatly indebted to him for his kind- 
ness in allowing us the free run of the house, 
although at that time we were entire strangers 
to him. ‘There is some nice oak-work inside; 
but we were obliged to leave it for want of time, 
among this oak-work being a carved overmantel 
in the oak room, and some antique chairs and 


tables. —W. W. SmirH. 
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CHIPS. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales were present 
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COMPETITIONS. 


OtpHam.—A special meeting of the Oldham 
School Board was held on Saturday last, to 
decide upon the plans for Coppice School. The 
assessor, Mr. W. Landless, architect to the Leeds 
School Board, who was appointed to adjudicate 
upon the plans, was present. It was stated that 
thirty-eight designs had been sent in, four of 
them being from local architects. The whole of 
the designs had been carefully examined by the 
assessor, who had selected seven for the special 
consideration of the board. These were gone 
through one by one, after which it was decided 
to award the premiums as follows :—First pre- 
mium of £50 to the author of the design 
numbered 1: Mr. G. E. T. Lawrence, Albert- 
buildings, 49, Queen Victoria-street, London. 
Second premium of £15, to the authors of the 
design numbered 33 : Messrs. Phillips and Hold- 
gate, Newport and Cardiff. Third premium of 
£10 to the authors of the design numbered 15 =" 
Messrs. Winder and Taylor, Priory Chambers, 
Oldham. The designs are on view in Messrs. _ 
Scott Bros., rooms, Ashcroft-street, and will be’ 
open to the inspection of the public for a few 
days. 
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ARCH OLOGICAL. 


Essrx.— The restoration of the 
parish church at Fairstead has led to several . 
interesting discoveries. On the removal of the 
plaster from the walls the original mural paint=_ 
ings and decorations were brought to light. On 
the south wall were traces of a large painting, 
part of a scroll, four ‘‘ dedication crosses,’” and a 
female head, all in dark Indian red. ~ Remains of - 
a scroll in blue were found on the north wall, . 
and also three ‘‘ dedication crosses’? in red. In 
two places the plaster has been left—one at the 
south-east corner, having on it a ‘bidding 
prayer’? for King James I., the other at the 
north-east corner, where there is a text in Old 
English characters and spelling. Over the chancel | 
arch have been discovered five paintings illus- 
trating (1) our Lord’s triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem; (2) the Last Supper; (¢) scene im 
Gethsemane of Judas kissing our Lord; (4) 
Christ being crowned with thorns; (4) incidents 
in the ‘‘ Way of Sorrows.”’ 


———_ a 


FarrsTEAD, 


The tender of Messrs. J. Harley and Son, of © 


Smethwick (£9,350), has been accepted for the 
erection of schools at Greet for the Yardley School 
Board, in accordance with plans and quantities by 
Mr. Arthur Harrison, Queen Chambers, Colmore- 
row, Birmingham. 


Good progress seems to have been made with the 
preliminary works on the Nicaragua Canal. Accord- 
ing to an ‘official report, the company expended 
during last year over three million dollars, and now 
has under the concession ten years in which to con- 
struct the canal. The work completed stands as 


at the reopening services at Sandringham Church 
on Sunday. The restoration and enlargement of 
the church have been carried out from the designs 
and under the direction of Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, 
A.R.A., and in the chancel is a medallion portrait 
of the late Emperor Frederick of Germany, executed 
by Sir Edgar Boehm, R.A. 


The foundation-stone of the principal station of 
the electric-lighting works now being carried out 
by the St. Pancras Vestry was laid in Stanhope- 
street, Euston-road, on Wednesday week. The 
works will be constructed at a cost of £70,000, from 
plans by Professor Henry Robinson, M.Inst.C.E., 
electrical engineer to the vestry, and the prices 
charged to the public are promised to be about half 
those of private companies. 


follows :—Greytown Pier has been extended 7008t., 
and where there was dry land last May there is 
now 10ft. of water. The canal route has been 
cleared from Greytown to the divide cut. Ten miles 
of railway have been already completed, and a 
trestle bridge across the harbour is nearly finished. 
The right of way between the lake and the Pacific 
has been bought, and the clearing of the route 
there has been begun. The employés number 1,500. 


Ata meeting held at Wymondbury, Cheshire, on — 
Friday, to consider whether the parish chur 
should be restored or entirely rebuilt, it was decided — 
by a large majority to rebuild it with the exception 
of the tower. The present edifice was erected in 
1834; but the tower dates back to the 13th century, 
and possesses some fine architectural features and & 


but has been so arranged and located as to be 
suitable for occupation independently of the estate 
if so required. ‘The walls up to first floor are 
hollow and faced with local red bricks. Above 
they are hung with weather-tiling nailed into the 
joints. The front and back gables are constructed 
of timber-work filled in with plastering faced 
with rough-cast. The roofs are covered with old 
plain tiles from a building formerly existing on 
the site. The cost of the building was something 
under the contract price of £365. The original 
drawings, by the architect, Mr. W. H. Atkin 
Berry, A.R.I.B.A., were in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition this year. 


ST. JUDE’S CHURCH, HALIFAX. 


Tur principal feature of St. Jude’s, Halifax, lies 
in the tower, which is 21ft. square, and is placed 
on the south side of the aisle. The plan of the 
church is a parallelogram, with nave and aisles 
72ft. long and 22ft. and 11ft. wide respectively ; 
the chancel is 36ft. by 20ft. 6in., with vestries on 
the north and an organ-chamber on the south 
sides, separated from the chancel and aisles by 
deeply-moulded traceried screens. Owing to 
the exposed situation of the site more considera- 
tion is given to building with thick walls and in 
a solid manner than to ornamentation. The 
work is being carried out from the drawings, and 
under the superintendence, of Mr. W. Swinden 
Barber, of Halifax. The drawing herewith given 
was shown at the Royal Academy this year. 


FURNITURE AT THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


Tue fireplace (No. 150) is by Messrs. Wilson 
and Pomeroy. The figures, especially the 


Church, Watermoor, Cirencester, has been filled 
with stained glass as a memorial. 


artists were Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. A 
lofty cover of wrought brass, the work of Messrs. 
J. W. Singer and Sons, of Frome, has also been 


It was reported to the Montgomeryshire County 
Council on Saturday that nine candidates had been 


chosen by the committee of selection to come before 
the council for the office of county surveyor, 
rendered vacant by the dismissal of Mr. Swetten- 
ham. Mr. G. A. Hutchins, county surveyor of 
Cardiganshire, was elected. The salary is £400 a 
year, to include all expenses. 


A window in the south aisle of Holy Trinity 


The subject is 
‘‘ Christ raising the daughter of Jairus,’’ and the 


added to the font of the same church. 


At a public meeting held in the Public Hall, 
Preston, on Saturday, a resolution moved by the 
mayor was carried, to the effect that, in view of the 
importance of good plumbing in sanitary work, 
every possible step ought to be taken to promote 
the registration of plumbers. 


good basis. The foundations of the church, how- 
ever, show every indication of giving way, and 
altogether its condition is very unsafe. In a@ cit- 
cular issued by the vicar, the cost of restoring the 
building was estimated at £8,000, while a new 
church would need an expenditure of £6,500 only. 


A new Mission chapel at Murchington, near 


Throwleigh, on Exmoor, will be consecrated on the 


2th inst. Itis built of local granite, and consists 
of nave and chancel ; the former is 30ft. Gin. by 20ft., 
the latter is 13ft. 9in. by 20ft. The exterior has 
snail-creep pointing, and the roof is covered with 
Broomhall tiles, by the Broomhall Tile Company, 
of London. The nave is floored with wood, am 
the chancel with encaustic tiles. All the root 
timbers are open and unvarnished ; the principals 
are of hammer-beam construction, and cary 
angels mark the division between | choir and 
sanctuary, into which the chancel is divided. The 
windows are all of Early Decorated character, and 
executed in Stretten oak. The work has cost £400. 
Messrs. Aggett and Underhill, of Chagford were 
the builders, 
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culties and trials of others. The differences 
might be slight—mere trifles to the uneducated 
eye; nevertheless, out of trifles come perfection. 


al 


Gor. 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


| Adee the Society of Architects is a pro- 
gressive body, without the sluggishness of 
corporations more advanced in years, must have 
been a fact patent to many on Tuesday evening 
last when the President, Mr. Robert Walker, of 
Cork, delivered his address inaugurating the new 
session. ‘Times past have witnessed thin gather- 
ings indeed in the Society’s room in the St. 
James's Hall. ‘Tuesday's meeting was, I believe, 
unprecedentedly wellattended. A more tangible 
proof of the real life in this the youngest of the 
metropolitan architectural communities would be 
difficult to find. It waxes stronger session by 
session. Men of mark in the profession are 
joining from all quarters, and providing the 
Society continues in the way in which its career 
has begun, its lasting prosperity is now assured. 


Mr. Walker’s address was all’I had anticipated, 
and from first to last was listened to with the 
greatest interest by an appreciative audience. 
Sterling advice to professional men, young and old, 
cautions to students, new light on the (by some) 
much-vexed Registration question, deeper advocacy 
of the demands of education—these and other sub- 
jects of every importance to architects formed the 
framework of a discourse so clearly and tersely 
and deliberately enunciated that the mere verbal 
delivery was a source of delight to listeners. Mr. 
Walker evidently learned long years ago the 
value of a faculty for forensic speaking, and 
attaches so much importance to a command 
of speech in professional life, that he made 
special and particular reference to the subject in 
the early portion of Tuesday’s address. I would 
that this were duly noticed by the whole profes- 
sion. We all know how sadly elementary 
elocution is neglected, not only by ourselves, but 
by English men and women generally. To all it 
is a matter to be regretted ; to ourselves more to 
be regretted still. The power of speaking as a 
gentleman should is of inestimable value to men 
engaged in the duties of an architect’s calling. 
Hveryone possessing the power to speak clearly 
and tersely is not only himself the possessor of a 
gift, but a tower of strength in our midst, in that 
he maintains—as only the accomplished speaker 
¢an maintain—the respect and reverence of the 
public. Mr. Walker expressed a wish that more 
and new, and ever new, members of the Society 
of Architects should take part in the various dis- 
cussions on papers read, &c., and I would add 
that this spirit should appear at the Institute and 
at the Association, that so the younger members 
of the profession may learn’ and acquire the 
faculty of speech, and be none the less put on 
their guard against that acme of bad taste—an 
affectation of oratorical delivery. 


thoughtfully provided by the Council on such 
occasions, some talk turned on the patenting of 
plans, wherefrom I should deduce the supposition 
that Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs have made 
themselves pre-eminently unpopular. Howmuch 
good they will do themselves remains to be seen. 
The Patent Office, we know, takes, and patents 
anything; but the validity of a patent is 
not one and the same thing with the taking 
out of the patent. Your own leader in 
last week’s issue has been read, I believe, 
very generally and with great interest, all that 
is said being admirable. You have considered the 
matter in a clear, unbiased, impartial manner, 
such as it is difficult for an architect todo. He, 
naturally enough, has regard to the intention of 
Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs chiefly in the light 
of an attempt to prevent his employment of 
plans based on a certain principle. The marked 
animosity, therefore, to the attempt to patent, 
and to establish—for this is what it amounts to 
—an entirely new source of trouble to the pro- 
fession, evidenced in all directions, is easily to 
be understood. No one, I may say, has any 
belief in the future validity of a claim of this 
nature. Possibly, also, Messrs. Flockton and 
Gibbs are themselves, at heart, as hard of faith. 
It may be that the advertisement and notoriety 
accruing from the publicity given to this case 
will pay them forthe trouble taken. This is an 
uncertainty. Here, however, is a certainty: it 
neyer pays anyone, in the long run, to so act 
as to create unfavourable impressions in the 
minds of their professional brethren. I have 
some hope that Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs may 
abandon their attempt at ‘‘ patent architecture,”’ 
and am certain that did they know the wide- 
spread feeling in this matter, they would at once 
generously throw everything over. Should they 
continue to carry forward their proposals, then, 
remembering the degradation to architecture 
as an art, the impediment to it as a 
science, the certain hampering of the de- 
signers’ hands, and the rapidity and certainty 
with which unscrupulous—on a point of loyalty 
to the profession to which they belong—persons 
will follow up with a whole galaxy of patented 
plans; then I confidently assert, it will be the 
common duty, for the common weal, to take such 
steps to oppose the sealing of the patent as will 
nip this kind of adventure in the bud, 


-*— 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


fxs forty-third anniversary dinner in aid of 
the funds of this institution was held on 
Thursday evening, the 6th inst., at Carpenters’ 
Hall, London Wall. Mr. Wm. Shepherd, the 
President, occupied the chair, and in proposing 
the toast of the evening, ‘‘Success to the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution,’’ said it was 43 
years ago since several gentlemen interested in 
the matter met and laid the foundations of this 
deserving charity. It was the bounden duty of 
the successors of those founders to hand it down 
unimpaired, and to maintain its efficiency. ‘The 
tree had borne considerable fruit already, for no 
less than 120 male and 68 female pensioners had 
enjoyed the benefits of the institution. At the 
issue of the last annual report there were 
25 men and 39 women on the roll of the charity. 
Those who had conducted the institution 
had from time to time more ambitious views 
than they had been able to give effect to, such 
as the establishment of almshouses; but such 
schemes had been put aside for want of the neces- 
sary funds. To pay the present pensioners about 
£2,000 was needed yearly, besides the necessary 
expenses for conducting the charity. The object 
of the institution was to help those who had been 
unsuccessful in business, and it wis an astonish- 
ing thing that so many connected with the build- 
ine trade tookso little interest in this society. The 
trade was one surrounded with great vicissitudes 
—in fact, there was hardly another business 
attended with so many conflicting elements. It 
was, therefore, of the utmost importance that the 
members of the industry in the Metropolis who 
had been compelled to give up the struggie, 
through no fault of their own, should have some 
other resource than being declared paupers, and 
being associated for the remainder of their lives 
with persons who had never tried to make head- 
way. It was strange that those who had always 
been removed farthest from such a contingency 
had been the greatest supporters of the institu- 
tion. At thesame time, he was sorry to say that 
a large number of firms and individuals con- 
nected with the trade, and who were doing a 
lucrative business in the Metropolis, had never 
contributed a shilling to the funds of the charity. 
In this institution the dangers of indiscriminate 
almsgiving were reduced to a minimum, as every 
case was personally investigated by the com- 
mittee. The chairman concluded with an eloquent 
appeal for aid to the funds, and coupled the toast 
with the name of Mr. Geo. Plucknett, J.P., the 
treasurer. The toast having been duly honoured, 

Mr. Plucknett replied on behalf of the institu- 
tion, which he believed was doing its duty 
according to the intentions and objects of the 
subscribers. The great drawback was the want 
of sufficient money to provide for all those who 
sought its benefits. It was a remarkable fact that 
in the area which the charity covered there were 
something like 5,000 builders, besides thousands 
of others engaged in trades connected with 
building; yet out of all this number only 500 
subscribed to the institution. At the same time, 
the committee were grateful to the consistent 
subscribers, and to the present President for his 
anxiety to help the charity. 

Mr. J. W. Duffield gave ‘‘The Worshipful 
Company of Carpenters.’”? The institution was 
much indebted to the Carpenters’ Company for 
the use of their noble hall and for their sub- 
stantial donations to the funds. 

Mr. B. J. Jacob (Warden of the Company) 
replied. | Carpenters and builders were so closely 
allied that if one trade suffered, so did the other, 
and as long as he had a voice in the matter he 


The National Art Congress of this year has not 
been so successful as in years past. Such, at 
least, is the impression made upon me. I have 
seen few references or reports in the public 
Press, and what I have seen have not always 
been favourable. Nevertheless, some excellent 
papers have been read at Birmingham, notably 
those by architects. Mr. T. Graham Jackson 
has ever something to say worth listening to and 
pondering over, and if we cannot all agree on 
the subject of examination, we can yet accord to 
this admirable architect, who is an artist without 
being a mere ‘‘ artist-architect,’’ a full and over- 
flowing measure of praise for unswerving per- 
sistency in his own good work, and for the calm 
serenity with which he preserves the even tenor 
of his way amid evanescent storms of fashion. Mr. 
Jackson continues to advocate the necessity for a 
bond of sympathy between architectand craftsman, 
and a brighter day may dawn yet in this respect. 
This, however, will not be brought about by mere 
evenings at the Arts and Crafts, after the manner 
of Tuesday; though, for aught I know, this 
visit of the members of the Institute may be a 
seed-sowing productive, in due season, of good 
fruit. Sympathy between architect and the 
craftsman may be compared with that between 
architect and builder. Some men hold the sym- 
pathies of others; and there are individuals with 
less lively souls who never had, and never seem 
capable of, sympathy. How do builders speak of 
architects? Ofsomeas ravening wolves; of others 


a ring, ‘‘ without abu h Id n ‘ Mee He 
of Baheean There ave porate and would do all that he could to aid the institution. 
in professional esteem —architects who have| The remaining toasts were 1 The Chairman 
passed away, of whom builders speak hardly. | and President, The Architects and Sur- 
Such men look upon the builder as a machine, | Veyors,”” and sp ene Vice-Presidents, Committee, 
on which the less thought and care wasted the | #24 Stewards. : ae 
better for the building, which may be said to In the course of the evening subscriptions to 
have been brought into existence by main force, | the amount of £827 were announced, of which 
coldly beautiful as it may be. What bond of| £615 appeared in the President’s list. 

sympathy had such architects with the craftsmen ? a 

Tt would be no difficult task to point out the) Moserg Baldry and Yerburgh, the contractors 
subtle differences between work so executed and| gor the new reservoir for the Swansea Waterworks, 
that where the architect has been in sympathetic | have claimed £34,000 from the Swansea Corpora- 
touch with builder and workmen, and where} tion for ‘‘extras.’’? This sum is equal to a 3s. 
there has been humane sympathy for the diffi- | rate. 


Anti-Registrationists might take note of the 
further remarks Mr. Walker has added to the 
literature of the Registration question. They 
may be regarded as an earnest of the fact that 
the council of the Society are not going to lose 
enthusiasm for one moment on this subject. 


Of much interest, especially to those to whom 
the information is novel, are the parts of Mr. 
Walker’s address touching the sadly small 
aumber of Chairs of Architecture at the present 
time established. Contrasted with the honour 
gained by the engineering and other professions, 
Our own loss is especially marked. I take this 
evil to be referable to the one grand cause of ill 
and misfortune that betide architects—and that 
is the disbanded, unfederated, unregistered, and 
wholly unsympathetic (in heart) state in which, 
in this year of grace, we find ourselves. We have 
no grand bond of sympathy—no w«nion—no 
strength. How, therefore, can we influence the 
foundation of observances and institutions that 
may reflect credit upon the profession? Where 
is the power, the strength of purpose? We do 
not even so order ourselves that our material 
well-being may be at its greatest, and can expect, 
Accordingly, little to be done that will advance 
the honour of Architecture and those who practise 
it, as an art or science, as the case may be. 


After Mr. Walker’s address, and after the 
commentators had one and all impressed us with 
the—one would think—self-evident fact that the 
Society of Architects had been now fairly weaned, 
cut its teeth, and gone into frocks in lieu of long 
clothes, we adjourned, as is the wont, to the 
Council Chamber, and over the refreshments 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


M* WILLIAM J. ANDERSON, who is 
President of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association, commenced his professional studies 
in 1877 in the ancient city of St. Andrew’s, there- 
after being, for a short time, in the employ- 
ment of Messrs. R. Rowand Anderson and G. 
Washington Browne, in Edinburgh. Since then 
he has been for a number of years in the offices 
of Mr. T. L. Watson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. 
William Leiper, F.R.I.B.A., of Glasgow. He 
has been twice vice-president of the Glasgow 
Architectural Association, and in 1887 he gained 
the Alexander Thomson scholarship of £60 for 
the study of Classical architecture on the first 
occasion on which it was offered for competition, 
making a tour in Italy in 1888. Early this year 
he published a folio volume of measured drawings 
and sketches of Italian palazzi, churches, &c., 
under the title of ‘‘ Architectural Studies in 
Italy.”” His portrait is by Mr. Walton Adams, of 
Reading, Berks. 

Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., entered the 
offices of Messrs. W. G. and E. Habershon in 
1851, having previously been elected an archi- 
tectural student of the Royal Academy Schools. 
He remained there until the two brothers dis- 
connected their practices, when he became Mr. 
E. Habershon’s managing clerk, and acted 
in this capacity for many years. Having 
acquired partnership with Mr. Habershon, the 
firm then known as E. Habershon and 
Brock carried on practice for a lengthened 
period, during which the large house, Norman- 
hurst Court, Battle, now the seat of Lord Brassey, 
was erected for the late Mr. Brassey ; also the 
rebuilding of Ore Place and various new houses 
on the St. Helen’s estate, Hastings; a mansion 
at Bournemouth, a picture gallery at Baldstow ; 
the village hospital, East Grinstead; masters’ 
houses at Harrow, for the Rey. Dr. Vaughan ; 
the laying-out of the Manor estate, Wallington ; 
Mr. Cawston’s estate, Balham; the Custom 
House land for Mr. Brassey ; estates at Kilburn, 
Godstone, Harrow, Teignmouth, Highgate, &c., 
with most of the buildings and roads. A goodly 
mumber of churches were erected or restored, 
among them St. Augustine’s, Highbury New 
Park; Park Presbyterian Church, Highbury ; 
Hammerwood Church, Sussex ; a church for 
Lady Sampson at Rowfant ; Hethersgill Church, 
Cumberland; Wallington Church; St. Helen’s, 
Ore, Sussex, where, by Mr. Brock’s efforts, the 
ancient portions of the former church wereallowed 
to remain as a ruin; St. Andrew’s, Hastings ; 
Ellacombe Church, Torquay ; Ebernoe Church; 
the remodelling of St. Saviour’s, Hans-place, 
Chelsea; St. Paul’s, Carlisle ; St. John’s, Cote- 
hill, Cumberland ; St. Paul's, Newbarns, Barrow- 
in-Furness; the rebuilding of the church at 
Dallington, except its ancient spire, and of St. 
Mark’s, Horsham, &c. On the retirement of Mr. 
E. Habershon a few years since, he left his 
Share of the practice to Mr. Loftus Brock, 
who carried on the works in progress, and 
has erected several others. Among these may 
be mentioned the various homes of the National | tion Buildings ‘in 1869, and those for 1886 in 
Refuges Society, including the re-modelling of | conjunction with Mr. John Griffiths, the well- 
the old Manor House, Haling, and the old} known principal of the School of Art; new 
mansion, Fortescue House, Twickenham, to|G.I.P. Railway Station and residencesat Byculla; 
adapt them for homes for girls and boys respect- | Igretpuri Church, residences for rail way Officials 
ively ; the new buildings at Sudbury Hall, the (comprising three large blocks of buildings three 
Bisley Industrial Home, and the Shaftesbury | stories high), railway guards’ waiting-room, &ec., 
Home, near to it. Very recently the large block | proposed to be erected at Boree Bunder, Bom-s 
of buildings, Shaftesbury House, Shaftesbury- | bay; buildings in connection with the Agra 
avenue, the foundation-stone of which was laid} Water Works, and residence at Lanowli for Mr. 
by the Prince of Wales; the German Orpharage, | Grattan Geary. Healso executed drainage works, 
Dalston, and schools at Pentonville, Felbridge, | water supply, sea walls, roads, reclamations, 


Volumes.’”’? For many years he has held the 
office of Honorary Secretary to the British 
Archzeological Association, and also to the Society 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. He is 
the author of a great many papers and essays on 
antiquarian subjects, which are printed in most 
of the archzological journals. Mr. Loftus 
Brock’s portrait was produced by Messrs. Henry 
Webster and Son, of Bayswater. 

Mr. Francis T. Dollman, A.R.I.B.A., was 
professionally educated in the office of Augustus 
Pugin, father of the eminent Augustus Welby 
Pugin. Welby Pugin’s great powers were 
developed at a very early age, and the stock of 
office anecdotes connected with him, his father, 
and Mr. Dollman’s fellow pupils (chief among 
whom were Benjamin Ferrey, Talbot Bury, and 
Joseph Nash, all of whom have now passed 
away) is almost endless. After Augustus Pugin’s 
death Mr. Dollman entered the late George 
Basevi’s office, where he remained till Basevi’s 
most untimely death at Ely Cathedral in 1845. 
During that period of 12 years Mr. Dollman 
assisted Mr. Basevi at the commencement, and 
during the progress of his great architectural 
work the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, as 
well as numerous other buildings, of which he 
was the architect. After Mr. Basevi’s death Mr. 
Dollman’s own professional career may be said 
to have commenced (church work being his chief 
speciality) at Clapton and in other parts of Eng- 
land. Mr. Dollman has been the author of 
several architectural works—viz., on ‘‘ Ancient 
Pulpits,’’ followed a few years afterwards by a 
work in two volumes, on ‘Ancient Domestic 
Architecture,”’ and subsequently by the “ History 
; and Illustrations of the Grand Old Priory Church 
of St. Mary Overie, Southwark.’? Theaboveisa 
brief general summary of Mr. Dollman’s chief 
professional labours during a period of upwards 
of 50 years. The portrait here given was taken 
this summer by Messrs. Debenham and Gould, of 
Bournemouth. 

Mr. F. W. Stevens, C.LE., F.R.I.B.A., 
A.M.I.C.E., was born on the 11th May, 1847. 
He was articled to Mr. Charles E. Davis, F.S.A., 
&c., architect and civil engineer, city surveyor 
of works to the Corporation of Bath, and after- 
wards was his assistant until he passed a com- 
petitive examination at the India Office, London, 
in July, 1867, for an appointment in the India 
Public Works Department as an assistant 
engineer. He retired from the Government 
service under Special Pension Rules in 1879, and 
joined the staff of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company. The following are among 
the principal public works designed and carried 
out by Mr. Stevens in Bombay :—Royal Alfred 
Sailors’ Home, Post Office Mews and superin- 
tendent’s residence; Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway, Victoria Terminal Buildings (this work 
is one of the most extensive of its kind in 
existence: the design was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1881, and was illustrated in 
the Buitprnc News); new Bombay Municipal 
Buildings, now in course of erection, illustrated 
in the Burtpinc News last week. Besides these 
buildings, he designed proposed Bombay Exhibi- 


Bombay, a Fellow of the University, and a Qc 
panion of the Order of the Indian Empire, ¢ 
ferred upon him by her Majesty the Queen 
January 1, 1889, for distinguished services r 
dered in connection with the public building: 
Bombay. He was elected an Associate Mem| 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers in Decemh 
1871, anda Fellow of the Royal Institute of Brit 
Architects in April, 1883. His portrait y 
taken for our series by Mr. P. Vuccino, 
Bombay. 

Mr. F. H. Pownall, F.R.I.B.A., was artic 
to the late Mr. S. W. Daukes, in whose office 
served his time. He has since for many ye: 
past carried on a considerable practice both 
London and the country. Amongst numerc 
other buildings, both public and private, he k 
erected churches at Carleton-in-Craven, Cono 
ley, St. George’s-in-the-Kast, Southboroug 
Whitton, Holloway, Maiden-lane, Grays, Hs 
Grinstead, Dean, near Salisbury, and elsewher 
besides many school and conyentual building 
In conjunction with the late Mr. W. Youn 
with whom he was for a time in partnership, ] 
has been successful in several competitions, o1 
of which was that for the Borough branch of #] 
London and County Bank, subsequently erect: 
under their direction. Having been elected. 
succeed the late Mr. William Moseley as sw 
veyor to the Justices of Middlesex, Mr. Pownz 
has had the designing and carrying out of man 
large county works, amongst which have bee 
the rebuilding of Coldbath Fields Prison, tl 
alterations of, and additions to, the Sessior 
House, Clerkenwell, and the erection of ¢h 
Banstead Lunatic Asylum. Under the Loe: 
Government Act, 1888, Mr. Pownall became 
transferred officer, and he now holds the appoint 
ment of county surveyor under the Count 
Council of Middlesex. “ The portrait herewit 
reproduced is by Messrs. Naudin and Co., ¢ 
Kensington. i 

Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, who is a native 0 
Cardiff, was born in 1856. He was a pupil o 
Mr. W. D. Blessley, and a successful student a 
the Cardiff Science and Art Schools, and in 188 
won the medal of the Architectural Association 
Mr. Vaughan commenced practice in 1881, an¢ 
since that time has been extensively engage 
with church building in each of the four Sees 0: 
Wales, having built twenty-five churches, restorec 
seven others, and built several parsonage houses 
Amongst his works executed are the following: 
Christ Church, Llanelly (won in competition) ; 
Christ Church, Ferndale; St. John’s Church, 
Cymmer; Eglwys Dewi Sant, Cardiff; St. 
Luke’s Church, Cwmbwrla, Swansea ; St. Hiedas, 
Griffithstown, Newport; Morristown Church, 
Swansea; and Southsea Church, Wrexham, North 
Wales. He also restored the parish churches 
of Begelly, Pembrokeshire ; D wygybylchi, 
Pennaemmawr, North Wales, and the Parish 
Church of Eglwysilan. Among his public 
buildings are Llanelly Hospital (won in competi- 
tion), Aberystwith Infirmary, ‘Victoria Build- 
ings,’’ Cardiff; Morewood Memorial Buildings, 
Llanelly, Grangetown Board Schools, Cardiff, 
for 150 children, and the Radnor-road Board 
Schools, Cardiff, for 150 children, the latter won 
in competition. Of his domestic work we may 
mention ‘‘Ty-to-Maen,”’ St. Mellon’s, one of 
the largest country residences in the district of 
Cardiff, and illustrated in our pages more 
than once, ‘ Glyncoed, Llanelly,’? Pentyrch 
Vicarage, and the Vicarage at Llwynypia. He 
is a Captain of the 3rd Volunteer Battalion of the 
Welsh Regiment, and until the recent amalgama- 
tion commanded the 2nd Cardiff detachment of 
that regiment. His portrait is by Mr. W. J. 
Long, Queen-street, Uardiff. 


eupeniie Newhaven, and the Missionary College, | and had charge of the maintenance of such works ©. 3 
alestine-place. Churches have been built at| when executive engineer, Presidency Division. BER- 
Newhaven, Iping Marsh, St. Columb’s, Notting | Mr. Stevens was specially selected by the oe a ae 


Hill; St. Philip’s, Cambridge; St. Matthias, 
Lincoln; and others have been repaired at 
Westbere, Coldred, and Staple, in Kent ; Tolles- 
bury, Essex; Preston Bissett, Bucks; St. Mary’s, 
West Kensington, has been remodelled; Iping 
Church, nearly rebuilt ; a new chancel erected to 
St. Mark’s, Horsham; the old ruin, St. Botolph’s, 
Colchester, strengthened; ‘additions made to 
Broadwater Church, &c, Among general works, 
the Scottish Club, Dover-street, has been en- 
larged ; Granville-chambers, New Oxford-street, 
erected; and also various mission halls and 
estates. Mr. Loftus Brock is a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and also of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and he is ‘‘ Archi- 
tect’? to the quaint club, ‘Ye Sette of Odd 


G.I.P. Railway Company from the Public 
Works Department, with the approval of 
Government, as a salaried officer to design 
and carry out their Bombay Terminal Works 
(they ene C ieee oti) designs 
from England), which extended over ten ears, 2 
and the eDixeclor’ of the Company, with the eae, nisuices a lee Seas of Peer 
approval of the Government of India, presented | toget a eo ~: ae Cine .: ot om 
him with a bonus of 5,000Rs. in appreciation of | developed. It is a pocket-book of note 


i i cuts, ready ways and methods, memoranda, and 
re SSAIeHon OF the ae ptce stan useful table, framed to suit the timber-merchant 


ae Bieter use ig | Or dealer, the clerk or assistant, the architect, 
To eet ae Thee Manas Hie and the ‘general builder. It is framed to meet 
Buildings and other works. He is frequently 
engaged on the valuation of properties, arbitra- 
tions, &c. He is a Justice of the Peace for 


\ \ J Khave before us, in the above work, an old 

acquaintance in a new dress—a useful 
trade manual which has, in its size, far outgrown 
its former representatives or early editions. It 
deals with various treatises, tables, rules, prob- 


* The Timber Merchant’s and Builder’s Vade Mecum 
(5th Edition). By Gzo. Bousrrztp. London: W. Rider 
and Son. i 
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when men of business, to keep in line, 


times, , 
to the requirements of the day, need 


rell up 


y detail that can possibly be scheduled, 
lated, or codified placed ready to them. Mr. 
 Bousfield, who is the patentee of the vade 
im slide-rule, which has been before the trade 
er most favoured conditions for some time, 
3a treatise, by way of addenda to this pub- 
tion, on this mathematical instrument—a 
tise in which he has done his best to drive 
theory and practice of this rule home to the 
plest mind. There can be little doubt that 
cost of the entire work will be amply repaid 
the fund of knowledge imparted on this detail 


ne. 
—_——_-—e 


ARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—XXXIV. 
“DOW FINISHING (continued).—BAY WINDOWS. 


\HESE form a very important feature in 
- «domestic architecture,’’ as both externally 
| internally they are capable of a great variety 
reatment. Any window which from its plan 


uses a distinct bay or recess in the room may be 
yled a bay window ; but there are, it is probable, 

ore of this class of windows, octagon in plan, 

an in almost any other outline, and they will be 
rst dealt with. 

Fig. 232 gives a skeleton outline of the plan of 
1e piers, between which the sash-frames are 
aced. ‘The sash-frames would be put in in the 
dinary way, although in some of the common 
lass of houses in which bay windows often occur 
1e three sash frames are fastened together at the 
roper angles by pieces nailed upon the heads and 
lls (top side) of the frames, so as to connect 
ach two together, and when the under structure 
f the window up to the sill has been built, the 


three frames thus connected are set upon it, 
plumbed and levelled, and then what forms the 
brick reveals just built against them; no brick- 
work occurring between the frames. 

Of course this is a very flimsy construction, 
but it is allowed to pass muster by the authori- 
ties. The bay window may be carried up two 
stories, or as high as the house is reared, and its 
eave level with the house eaves, or it may be 
stopped at the first story, when it may be roofed 
against the side wall, diagonals occurring at each 
angle, or it may be flagged and cemented s0 as 
to be water-tight; or joisted, sheeted, and 
leaded with a low parapet round it above this 
leaded floor; a pipe conducting the water from 
this covering to the sewer or grating provided, a 
little box (leaded of ccurse), and into which the 
water flows, is arranged between the joisting, 
and it is from this box the aforesaid pipe carries 
off the water. It need hardly be mentioned that 
a slight fall should be arranged to this box in 
order to keep the covering of the bay window dry ; 


pieces differing in thickness will be nailed on the 
I top edges of the joist before the sheeting is nailed 
ave every calculation made for them, and | down. 


ternal work. One more remark had better here 


Fig 23h 


be made. A beam, either of wood or iron, reaches 
across the opening formed in the side-wall for 
the window recess or bay ; 
varies according to this finishing of the window 
as compared with the room in which the 
is situated, asit is not unusual to have the 
of the bay window level with and forming part of 
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Thus much by way of introduction to the in- 


the height of this 


window 
ceiling 


Fig 235 


the ceiling of the room, the plaster cornice being 
carried round the bay. In other cases, again, the 
squareness of the room is preserved so far as 
ceiling and cornice are concerned, and the beam 
referred to is shown as a distinct beam, being 
panelled, &c., and the ceiling or soffit of bay 


Fig 236 


oO ye ale 


window being treated as a separate feature. Of 
course the finishing of the wood-work of the 
window is more particularly to be treated of 
here. 

Now it will be readily seen from Fig. 232 that 
the window there shown, if required to have 
shutters, may be treated as formed of three 
separate and almost independent windows, and 
be finished to suit this. 


brick or stone mullions, 
sash-frame and shutters, also joining of archi- 
traves, which, as is seen, is by a mitre. 
should be fitted and fastened together, and then 
set up in their places and firmly fixed. In such 
case the outer moulding and capping of the 
architrave occur on the two outer architraves 
only, and are carried round along the top archi- 
traves, being mitred in the angles occurring at the 
mullions similar to the architraves. 


the plan of one of the central 


Fig. 233 gives 
and shows the plan of 


These 


These windows forming the bay would have 


backs, elbows, and soffits similar to an ordinary 
‘¢ full trimmed ’’ window. 


Fig. 234 gives the plan of the outer jambs or 


piers of bay window, which will, of course, be 
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right and left hand, but it is the right hand one 
which is shown. It is expected there will be no 
difficulty in understanding these drawings. 

It may be, however, that it is desirable to have 
lighter mullions, and no shutters, in which case 
a narrow jamb-lining, say 23in. wide, may be 
substituted for the shutters; the jamb-lining will 
serve for provision for sun-blinds, and an archi- 


trave will form the completion of the finishing 


ktg238 
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above or upon these jamb-linings, which archi- 
trave may have uponits outer edge asimilarmould- 
ing to that which occurs or is wrought upon the 
skirting of the room, and of course in such case 
the moulding referred to will continue up the 
architraves of one side, and down the architraves 
of the other side, and along the skirting and 
round the various architraves to door-jambs or 
other windows in the room. ton 

This style of continuing this moulding is very 
fashionable with some architects nowadays. 

Fig. 235 gives a section of part of sash-frame, 
stile, jamb-lining, architrave, &c., such as has 
been mentioned above, and taken from an actual 
case in the writer’s neighbourhood. 

Fig. 236 gives the section of the moulding 
which was fixed so as to cover the jamb-linings of 
the centre mullions of the bay window. 

It will be seen that this moulding may be 


702 


divided in the centre, and each half is the counter- 


part of the other; it will also be seen that it 
exactly conforms with the architrave as far as it 
extends. The result of this is that this moulding 
occurring at the mullions continues up and forms 
intersections with the head in elevation, as shown 
It will be found that the mitres of 


in Fig. 237. 
the moulding up mullions are of a double kind, 


on account of the side lights of the bay window 


forming an obtuse angle with the centre light, 


and the top architrave, from the point where the 


two intersections of the mullion moulding ter- 


minate upwards to the outer edge of each 
respective head, meet together at the angle of the 
intersection of front and back faces of the archi- 


traves, shown in Fig. 238. 


This window had rather a neat and effective 
appearance when finished; the window-backs 
fitting in between the jamb-linings, the capping 
of backs extending out to within lin. of the back 


of the architrave, and a skirting similar to that 
of the rcom being fixed against each back. The 


outer architraves were grounded for, as the line 
of the plaster was continuous with that of the 
In Fig. 235, at 
the back edge of the architrave, is shown the 


inner face of side sash frames. 


lining piece to cover the grounding, and reach- 


ing to the plaster, which is shown, as stated, in 
line with the inner casing. A bead occurs on 


the lining piece to break joint with the plaster. 
Section lines are drawn across the 
piece of Fig. 235, showing fully how 
arrangement is got up. 


Tl SEES 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND 
CONTRACTS. 


HE special committee appointed by the 
London County Council on the question of 
contracts will present to the next meeting of the 
Council a report on the subject. The committee 
have received a deputation from the London 
Building Trades’ Committee, and inquired into 
the matter of fair contracts. The committee had 
an interview with the London Building Trades’ 
Committee, and also received deputations from 
the Amalgamated Union of Street-Masons, 
Paviors, and Stone-Dressers, and the London 
Amalgamated Trade Society of Upholsterers. 
The representations made by each of these 
deputations were in the main of similar character, 
and may be briefly summarised as follows: —That 
contractors were in the habit of driving their 
workmen to scamp their work, and also of em- 
ploying inferior workmen at low wages ; that 
sub-contracting was a common practice; that 
sub-contractors were unscrupulous in the means 
they adopted to insure a profit; and that the 
workmen and the quality of the work alike 
suffered in consequence. The deputations urged 
that the Council should exercise a rigorous 
supervision over all work done for it under 
contract; that sub-contracting should be abso- 
lutely prohibited; that a scale of the wages 
to be paid to the workmen ghould be 
attached to every contract; that all con- 
tractors should be compelled to observe the trade 
union rules in relation to hours of labour and 
rates of wages; that the Council should impose 
heavy penalties upon contractors offending in 
these respects; and, further, that all the 
Council’s contracts should only be let to London 
firms, and the work under them be executed by 
London workmen. The deputations were unani- 
mous in the desire that the Council should em- 
ploy its own workmen, and should carry out its 
own works, without the intervention of con- 
tractors. 

The committee can find no positive evidence 
that inferior work has been done for the Council 
or for its predecessor, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. ‘They are, however, alive to the im- 
portance of keen supervision being exercised over 
works of construction, and are of opinion that the 
clerks of works employed by the Council should 
be highly trained specialists, who should be 
capable of promptly detecting inferior materials 
or bad workmanship. 

With the allegations as to sub-contracting the 
committee found it difficult to deal, having regard 
to the impossibility of defining the real meaning 
of the term. Workmen apply the term sub- 
contracting to any other form of labour than day 
work. Piece work, task work, bonuses to fore- 
men, or any arrangement made of a special kind 
18, In their opinion, sweating or sub-contracting. 
The clause usually inserted in the Council’s con. 
tracts with reference to this subject appears to 
the committee to be sufficiently stringent for the 


grounding 
the whole 
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protection of the workmen employed, and the 


London Building Trades Committee concurred 
with this view. The committee are of opinion that 


certain cases should be provided for by an addi- 
tion being made to the clause, and they recom- 
mend :— 

‘*(a@) That the following words be added to 
the clause now inserted in the Council’s contracts 
with reference to sub-letting or sub-contract- 
ing :—‘ But the Council retains power to allow 
the contractor to sub-let such special portions of 
the work as would not be produced or carried out 
by him in the ordinary course of his business.’ ”’ 

If the letting of the Council’s contracts 
could be limited to London firms only, and the 
work were carried out by London workmen ex- 


clusively, the committee are of opinion that the 


adoption of this course would inevitably add 


materially to the cost of the works carried out by 


the Council. 


With regard to the suggestion that the Council 
should employ its own workmen and carry out 
its own works without the intervention of a 


contractor, the committee think this could not be 


done without involving a very large outlay for 


plant, which the Council would not be justified 
in incurring. They recommend, however— 
‘*(6) That all work of a continuous nature, 
which does not involve a 
for plant, 
watching of the bridges and embankments, 
&c., under the 


employed by the Council, or without the inter- 
vention of a contractor.’’ 

In conclusion, the committee propose that a 
copy of their report be sent to the London Build- 
ing Trades Committee, the Amalgamated Union 
of Street Masons, Paviors, and Stone-Dressers, 
and the London Amalgamated Trade Society of 
Upholsterers. 

te 


ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION ADVANCED CLAss 
or ConsTRUCTION AND Practice.—At the meeting 
on Wednesday evening, Mr. Francis Hooper read 
a paper on ‘‘ Artisans’ D wellings,”’ dealing chiefly 
with the principles governing their arrangement. 
The discussion was opened at some length by 
Mr. Owen Fleming, and the points raised by him 
and Mr. Hooper were of such importance that 
the further discussion was adjourned until 
November 26th. The. interest which a com- 
petition can excite is thus forcibly illustrated, the 
mem ers of the class being mostly young archi- 
tects just starting practice. It is hoped at the 
next meeting to secure the attendance of several 
representative officials. 


BraprorD ARCHITECTS’ AND Surveyors’ Asso- 
craTion.—The first meeting of the second winter 
session of this association was held on Tuesday. 
An address was given by the President, Mr. J. 
Ledingham, A.R.I.B.A., who suggested that 
students should give more attention to the small 
and practical details of their profession, in order 
that they might become thoroughly versed in all 
modern building appliances and their method 
of application and use. A feature of interest 
in the meeting was the examination and 
criticism of the various drawings sent in 
for the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Com- 
petition, and which were exhibited in the room. 
Messrs. E. Milnes, T. H. Healey, and ©. H. 
Hargreaves, architects, were the adjudicators of 
the former competition, and the successful com- 
petitors were Messrs. W. E. V. Crompton, who 
obtained the President’s prize, and Mr. J. E. 
Taylor, to whom was awarded the second prize. 
The prize for the Surveyors’ competition was 
obtained by Mr. H. Pyrah. A unanimous vote 
of thanks was passed to the adjudicators of the 
competitions, and for the practical nature of the 
report they had given. A cordial vote of thanks 
was also awarded to the president, who, in reply, 
again offered to give a prize as an incentive to 
the work of the members during the coming 
year. 


Donvex Iystirure or Arcurracrure, Scrence, 
AND Art.—The winter session of this institute 
was inaugurated on Wednesday, the 5th inst., by 
a conversazione in the Victoria Gallery, Dundee. 
An address was given by Mr. Ower, the Presi- 
dent, who, after congratulating the members on 
the growth and success of the Institute, suggested 
that if Dundee was to be made an art centre it 
would not be by sending everything worth doing 


large outlay 
&c, such as the cleansing and 


control of the Council, be 
executed as far as possible by men directly 
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to Mr. London, R.A., or Mr. Edinburgh, R.S.A. 
They ought as citizens to give their own fellow 
townsmen a first chance, and their most kindly 
thoughts, and should see that in any competition 
the designs were adjudicated on by properly 
qualified persons. If this had always been done 
they would not have had to deplore the fact that 
many of the best artists in various branches of 
the fine arts had had to leave the city. 


Eprnsurcu Arcuirecturan Assoctatioy.— 
A special meeting of this association was held on 
the 6th inst. to consider the schemes of the 
North British and Caledonian Railways. Mr, 
Archibald Macpherson, architect, presided, and 
after much discussion, two resolutions were 
passed—the first urging the city town council to 
oppose any encroachment on the Princes-street 
Gardens unless such was proved to be absolutely 
essential for the public convenience, and the 
second submitting that any operations which 
would involve the possibility of injury to public 
buildings in Princes-street or elsewhere should 
be strenuously resisted. Another motion, pro- 
testing against any embankment or tunnel in 
Princes-street, was carried by 18 votes to 10. 
A fourth resolution was adopted in favour of 
having plans, sections, and elevations of the 
alterations at the Waverléy Station and of the 
changes contemplated on the architecture of the 
city by the Caledonian project laid before the 
town council and the public. 


Lerps AnD YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SoctEty, 
—The inaugural meeting of this society will be 
held on Tuesday evening next, when the Presi- 
dent, Mr. William H. Thorp, will deliver an 
address and the distribution of prizes will take 
place. The syllabus for the session is as follows: 
Monday, Dec. 3, social evening with ‘‘Descrip- 
tive Notes on Normandy,”’ by Mr. F. Clibborn, 
of Birkenhead; Thursday, Dec. 18, ‘‘ At the 
Cathedral Door,’? by Mr. Wyke Bayliss, 
P.R.S.B.A.; Monday, Jan. 12, ‘ Decorative 
Art in its Relation to Architecture,’’ by Mr. 
Heywood Rider, head master of the Leeds 
School of Art ; Jan. 26, Sketching Club evening; 
Feb. 16, ‘‘The Timber-framed Buildings of 
East Anglia,’’ by Mr. John Shewell Corder, of 
Ipswich; March 2, Sketching Club evening; 
Tuesday, March 17, ‘‘Recent Practice in the 
Designs of Ironwork for Buildings,” by Mr, 
G. F, Charnock, A.M.I.0.E , Bradford Technical 
College; Monday, April 13, ‘‘ Mahogany and 
other Fancy Woods used for Constructive and 
Decorative Purposes,”’ by Mr. F. Tiffany; April 
27, Annual Meeting for Election of Officers. 


MancuesterR ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The 16th annual report of this Association states 
that the progress previously recorded has been 
fully maintained. ‘The membership now showsa 
total of 91, being a net increase of seven, and of 
these 91 members no fewer than 46 are pe 
architects. During the session papers were r 
by the President (Mr. J. H. Woodhouse) and 
Messrs. F. M. Simpson, W. H. Bidlake, F. B. 
Smith, Lawrence Booth, F. R. L. Edwards, 
J. A. Gotch, F. R. Farrow, T. Chadwick, and 
W. E. Potts. The negotiations between the 
Association and the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects, with a view to reconstruction as one body, 
begun in October 1889, were finally broken off 
without action being taken, and while the com- 
mittee still considered it desirable to have one 
local society, they regretted that at present the 
new rules of the M.S.A. did not seem to offer 
conditions for the work of the Association as 
favourable as those under which it was now 
carried on. The syllabus for the session, which 
was opened on Tuesday week with an address 
from the newly erected president, Mr. T. 
Chadwick, is as follows:—November 18 (Tues- 
day next) ‘‘A Three Months’ Tour in Belgium 
and Northern France,’’ by Mr. P. E. Barker. 
December 2, ‘‘ Terracotta: its Advantages 
Relative to Town and City Buildings,’’ by Mr, 
G. H. Willoughby. January 6, ‘‘ Paving Stones, 
by Mr. 8.8. Platt, Borough Surveyor, Rochdale ; 
January 20, ‘‘Some Typical Greek Buildings, 
by Mr. R. Elsey Smith, London. February 3, 
‘‘ Houses for Working Men,’’ by Mr. Henry 
Ross, of Accrington; February 17, ‘‘The Re- 
naissance in Northamptonshire,’’ by Mr. J. A. 
Gotch, of Kettering. March 3, ‘‘ The Late Paris 
Exhibition,’ by Mr. Banister Fletcher, jun., of 
London; March 18, paper by Mr. Edgar Wood, 


Oldham. 
3 ——_—. 


At the last meeting of the Glasgow City Council, 
Mr. Councillor Gray was elected master of works. 
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Building Irtelligence. 


Happineron.—The internal renovation of the 
parish or Abbey Church will be commenced in 
January. Some weeks ago a committee appointed 
Messrs. Hay and Henderson, architects, Edin- 
burgh, to prepare plans and specifications for 
reflooring, reseating, and heating the church, 
taking down the side galleries, and other im- 
provements, and these have been approved. ‘The 
contribution by the heritors towards the pro- 

osed improvements has been fixed at £850, and 
the congregation have raised about £2,300 by 
subscription. Under the plan as presently 
approved, the pulpit is to be removed from the 
middle of the church to the east end, and accom- 
modation will be provided for an organ. In 
connection with the renovation of the church, 
the Earl of Wemyss has intimated his wish to 
restore the south end of the transept, filling in 
the tracery of the window, with a suitable door- 
way underneath, as a memorial to his late father. 
His Lordship has further submitted a sketch of 
the proposed doorway and window, which has 
been prepared by Mr. Young, architect, London, 
the designer of Gosforth New House. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 

our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. } 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
mngenske to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
ions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmore EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post tree) to any art of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. _ 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) ‘To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 68. Od. 


millinery and drapery shop, butcher’s shop, and 
flour store, with offices and lecture hall over, and 
adjoining are two dwelling-houses to be used for 
further business premises when required. They 
are built of Choppington pressed bricks, with 
Nunriding stone dressings. The masonry and 
brickwork have been executed by Messrs. Moor- 
head and Arkle, of Benwell, and the joinery work 
and remainder of the trades by Mr. Richard 
Wood, of Swalwell, from designs by Mr. J. W. 
Taylor, architect, Newcastle. 


Treprcar, Mon.—The new Church of St. 
James, at Georgetown, near Tredegar, was dedi- 
cated on the 6thinst. The church, which will 
accommodate 500 persons, isin the Karly English 
style. The plans were prepared, and the com- 
mission was gained in competition by Messrs. 
James and Morgan, MM.S.A., of Charles-street 
Chambers, Cardiff, and the work has been carried 
out by Mr. Edward Morgan, of Tredegar, whose 
contract price was £2,200. The building is 
divided into nave and aisles by arches, supported 
on Corsham stone columns, with moulded caps 
and bases, clerestory windows being inserted 
over the arches to light the nave. The clergy 
vestry is situated on the north, and the organ- 
chamber on the south, side of the chancel. The 
walls are faced externally with blue Bedwellty 
stone, with grey Forest of Dean stone dressings 
to the doorways, windows, copings, &c. ‘The 
west end gable is surmounted by a bell-cot, 
worked out of Forest stone, containing two bells. 
The roofs are covered with blue and purple 
slates in alternate courses. Internally the roofs 
are open to the ridge, and are of pitchpine, sized 
and varnished. The seating is also of pitch- 
pine. The pulpit is of Corsham stone and pitch- 
pine, moulded and carved, and the font is of Caen 
stone. ae 
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CHIPS. 


The Somerset County Council decided on Friday 
to purchase Cotford Farm, midway between 
Bishop’s Lydeard and Norton Fitzwarren railway 
stations, as a site for a new asylum. The farm has 
an area of 116 acres, and the price agreed on is 
£10,075, or £84 per acre. A committee was in- 
structed to obtain plans and estimates for building 
on the farm a lunatic asylum for 450 patients, and 
capable of extension. 


Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, has 
just been appointed consulting engineer for the new 
waterworks at Newcastle, Natal. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and ‘Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
ne can be ascertained on supplication to the Pub- 

er. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant’ 
or “Situations Wanted’? is One SaILLING for TWENTY- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 
tion. 


Mancusster.—A crematorium is about to be 
built on land adjoining and practically forming 
an extension of the Southern Cemetery. The 
architects are Messrs. Salomons and Steinthal, 
of Manchester, and the work is to be proceeded 
with at once. The building will consist of a 
hall or chapel containing the furnace, with 
columbaria for the reception of the urns and 
memorial tablets. The hall will be about 50ft. 
by 25ft., and of proportionate height. In the 
centre of one end against the wall will be placed 
the furnace, concealed in an ornamental marble 
shell. A door on each side of the furnace will 
_ give access to the vestry and record room, and 
on the other side a corresponding passage will 
lead to the room for the gas generator, from 
which in turn the descent will be continued to 
the engineer’s room and the basement. On each 
side the hall will be flanked by an open arched 
colonnading, raised three feet above the level of 
the ground, and forming a columbarium. Re- 
cesses for the urns will be provided in the 
exterior of the walls of the hall, and should 
more wall space be required for this purpose in 
the future the colonnading may be extended 
either at the sides or to the rear of the main 
building, forming an open cloister, or, if found 
necessary, a series of cloisters. Dignity is 

iyen to the main entrance by the introduction 
of an arched and lofty porch. A tower con- 
taining and masking the flue from the furnace 
is a feature in the design. The directors intend 
not only to provide columbaria for the reception 
uf urns, but also to make provision for the burial 
of urns inthe soil, after the style of Milan and 
other cemeteries, where many of the graves in 
which cremated bodies have been deposited lend 
themselves to floral decoration and have the 
same appearance as ordinary burial grounds. 


NOTICE. 


LI., LI1., LIV., LVI1., and LVII. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requis 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended shoul 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Rucervep.—E. and Co.—J. B. C.—R. W.—C. H. R.—P. 
—T. W. W.—N. St. C.—H. 8. §.—A. 8. 


“ BUILDING NEWS”? DESIGNING CLUB. 
Deawina Receitvep.—‘ St. Edmond.” 


Mr. F. Newman, of Ryde, was last week 
elected county surveyor to the Isle of Wight 
County Council, from among eleven candidates. 


An organ, built by Mr. Johnson, of Bristol, at a 
cost of £340, was opened in Christ Church, Barton 
Hill, near that city, on Friday. 


The rural sanitary authority of Ardee have insti- 
tuted Mr. Gaskin, C.E., of Dundalk, to prepare 
plans for the sewerage of Castle Bellingham. 


The clerestory windows of the chancel of 
Wallasey parish church have been filled with 
stained glass given by various donors. On the 
north side arefour saints more or less connected 
with the neighbourhood—viz., Kentigern, Chad, 
Hilda, and Werburgh. Facing these are figures 
representing SS. Agnes, Perpetua, Chrysostom, and 
Gregory the Great. The whole series has been 
produced by Messrs. Shrigley and Hunt, of 
Lancaster. 


<a ¢—___— 


Correspondence. 


THE R.1L.B.A. ASSOCIATES’ EXAMINA- 
TION. 


To the Editor of the Buirpinc News. 


Sir,—Now that the R.LB.A. Kalendar for 
1890 has been published, and in it the questions 
set at the examinations held last March, I should 
feel obliged if you would allow me to indulge in 
a few words of criticism, not in any carping 
spirit, but with the hope that they may lead to 
the adoption of improvements. The examina- 
tions are already good, but they might be better, 
and, as one who may be said at times to be pitted 
against the examiners, I may be able to point 
out some of the weak spots. 

With the questions upon the History of Archi- 
tecture I have little fault to find. They are well 
set, covering the whole ground, and testing the 
knowledge of the candidates thoroughly ; but 
there is too great a sameness between questions 
4 and 12, showing want of proper consultation 
between the examiners—which has been noticed 
occasionally in former years, and which is further 
exemplified by the similarity between question 1 
of this paper and question 4 of the paper on 
Mouldings, Features, and Ornament. This latter 
question—‘‘ What do you understand by Byzan- 


Mitrorp Haven.—The reopening of Dale 
Church, Milford Haven, after careful restora- 
tion, from designs and under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Kempson and Fowler, architects, 
Llandaff, took place on the 4th November. The 
works consist of the repair of the modern roofs, 
which have been strengthened with boarding 
and moulded ribs. The rotten old boarded floors 
have been relaid with blocks. The tile floors 
have been taken up and relaid. All gravestones 
are left in position or relaid as they were, but on 
solid concrete. There are new seats, choir 
benches, and desks. The pulpit is of oak on 
a stone base. Three old wooden windows have 
given place to stone ones, which are glazed with 
beautiful glass in patterns. The ground round 
about the church has been excavated, so that the 
floor of the church is no longer under the ground- 
line. The tower is opened out to view by the 
removal of the plastered partition which filled 
its arch. In all cases where stone has been 
required, either Forest or local stone has been 
used. The font, which is a modern marble one 
of Classic design, remains in position. 


Newcastiz.—On Saturday, the Ist inst., new 
business premises for the Swalwell Co-operative 
Society, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, were opened 
by the president, Mr. W. Fletcher, who was 
presented with a silver key. The buildings, 
which are of Queen Anne design, have a frontage 
of 90ft. into Market-lane, and comprise large 


A stained-glass window has been placed in the 
chancel of All Saints’, Harbury, in memory of the 
Rev. M. H. Hole, for twenty-two years the vicar. 
The window is in two lights, representing “‘ Paul 
Preaching ’’? and ‘‘ Paul in Prison.’? Messrs. 
pomel) and Sons, of Whitefriars, London, were the 
artists. 


Messrs. Malkin, Edge, and Co., of Burslem, are 
issuing a new and well-printed specimen sheet of 
their manufactures, comprising tiles, slabbed hearths, 
panels, mounted and framed, for hanging in archi- 
tects, and builders’ offices, which will be very 
useful. They will send a mounted one to any 
reader on application. 


The Society of Merchant Venturers have given 
their sanction to a scheme for connecting the Hot- : 
wells-road at Bristol with Clifton by means of a tine and Romanesque Architecture”’ P—should, 
lift. The engineers are Mr. G. Croydon Marks, of }it seems to me, have occurred in the History 
Birmingham, and Mr. P. Munro, of Bristol. The | rather than in the Ornament paper, and yet, 
scheme provides not only for a lift, but for the] strange to say, it is one which all candidates, 
erection of a spa, pump-room, and promenade, | when being examined in Ornament, were ex- 
adjoining Prince’s-buildings. It is proposed to cut) pected to answer! Unfortunately, there was no 
a tunnel urder the present garden-grounds, and up single question upon Medizeval Mouldings—an 


this tunnel to lay lines of rails for the purpose of Dire 3 : 
carrying the cars for the conveyance of passengers. omission of a serious nature—while that about 


The cars to be worked are upon the principle of the stone- gable crosses, dealing with a minor detail, 
lift now in operation at Lynton, and to be worked | might well have been omitted. é : 
also at Torquay and elsewhere. The subject of Sanitary Science is treated as it 
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should be—exhaustively. It is only doubtful 
whether the time allowed for it be sufficient, for 
all will admit its extreme importance. 

It is the paper upon the Strength of Materials, 
however, with which I have most fault to find. 
I contend that the subject, if it form part of the 
syllabus at all, should be treated as comprehen- 
sively as any other—as I am accustomed to find it 
treated in Civil Service examinations for archi- 
tectural draughtsmen and surveyors. Instead of 
this, the questions set, without being truly 
elementary, dealing with the elementary prin- 
ciples of mechanics and their applications to 
building, are of the ‘‘catch’’ variety, leading to 
cramming of the very worst form, the learning 
by rote of a few formulz, which the examiner 
uses year after year, without any pains being 
taken to understand the principles which under- 
lie them. With these questions before them as 
examples of what have been set in former years, 
I find it most difficult to persuade students to do 
more than “‘ get up’’—«lias ‘‘ cram’’—sufficient 
to meet the examiners’. requirements. The 
formule employed, too, have mostly long been 
discarded by engineers for the purposes to which 
the examiner applies them, while many of the 
questions are so set as to reduce what might have 
been made good test questions of a candidate’s 
knowledge of his subject to the level of simple 
algebraical problems which any well-educated 
boy could work out. 

The question upon Planning is also open to 
criticism. To begin with, the area to be covered 
is stated to be 78 by 66 square feet, thus giving a 
cubic dimension. But, putting this slip aside, 
the plan is so clearly described that the important 
—most important—element of planning is scarcely 
touched upon. If there be anything which the 
embryo architect should be able to do rapidly and 
well, it is to make a satisfactory plan, and his 
ability to do this is scarcely tested. I would 
suggest, as an improvement upon the present 
system, that two papers instead of one be set 
upon the Wednesdays, the morning being de- 
voted to getting out the plan of a building, from 
open instructions such as a client would be likely 
to give his architect, and the afternoon to design- 
ing elevations to suit lithographed plans supplied 
to each candidate. 

Save that a great many—too many—questions 
were set upon Materials and Construction, they 
were sensible enough. By too great a choice being 
allowed, the candidate would be able to select 
those which could be answered from book- 
acquired knowledge alone, and to avoid the 
really valuable questions which are set to test 
his constructive ability—his capacity for getting 
satisfactorily over constructive difficulties when 
they arise. 

As far as the portion of the Thursday after- 
noon paper dealing with Specifications is con- 
cerned, all is right enough; but certainly the 
fourth question upon Professional Practice—and 
it is a good one—should have appeared rather 
under the head of Estimating, a subject which 
in former years has scarcely had attention paid 
to it commensurate with its great practical 
importance to all architects in general practice. 

With apologies for trespassing so largely upon 
your space—I am, &c., 

G. A. T. MrppuEton. 


and other public offices and courts.’’ Let us see 
if this has not been anticipated. 

In Mr. Waterhouse’s Natural History Museum 
there is a central hall for the public, from which 
radiate three great departments—each complete 
and separate in respect to its entrances—and to 
which the public can only gain access from the 
central or public hall. This is the arrangement 
upon the ground floor; and a visitor to any 
department entering it from the central hall can 
traverse the whole of that department and return 
without entering upon one of the others. The 
public staircase in the hall is the only means of 
public access to the similarly isolated depart- 
ments on the first and second floors above, and 
thus it conforms to the conditions laid down by 
Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs. 


A somewhat similar arrangement obtains at the 
New Law Courts; the entrance to the several 
courts being from the central hall, or from a 
public passage way above; but this example is 
complicated by other entrances for the judges, 
lawyers, and witnesses, apart from the entrance 
to the main hall. The two opposite wings, 
which lead by two separate staircases from the 
entrance hall of the National Gallery, is another 
example, but is imperfect for want of a large 
central space. A much better example is that 
afforded by the separate arrangement of the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons, 
which, with their distinct libraries, committee 
rooms, and offices, are respectively entered from 
the large octagonal space under St. George’s 
Tower, and to this latter only the public enter 
from the exterior. If my memory serves me 
correctly, there are similar entrances to separate 
departments from a domically covered room in the 
Bank of England: while at the British Museum, 
the King’s Library and Roman Sculpture Gallery 
leading from the public hall is another good ex- 
ample. 

The above instances are sufficient to prove that 
the radial principle (as it may be called) of 
grouping separate departments of a public 
building around a hall, to which only the public 
have access, is by no means new, and I have no 
doubt many examples will be found amongst 
French municipal buildings. But if it be ob- 
jected that in the examples given the separate 
wings are not divided up into separate rooms, 
guch as are shown in the Sheffield plan, the 
answer is that there is no patentable novelty 
therein, either alone or in combination with the 
public hall. 

You truly say that every design is more or less 
of an invention, and ask, ‘‘ Why should not the 
architect avail himself of the Patent Act, as well 
as any other inventor?’”’ There is first the re- 
strictions due to building regulations, in which 
so many things are reduced to rules, and this 
always hampers that free play of fancy which is 
required in invention. When these regulations 
are amended and consolidated, as mentioned by 
Mr. Waterhouse, it is hoped that many of them 
will be swept away, and more scope thus left 
for invention. Secondly, when an architect 
accepts a commission from a client, he virtually 
contracts to design and invent to the best of his 
ability, according to the circumstances of the 
case. But any invention thus called out is not 
worth the cost of patenting, as it is seldom, if 
ever, repeated; and, therefore, is not a market- 
able commodity like a machine, process, or a new 
manufacture. Thirdly, few architects are suffi- 
ciently familiar with the manufacturing arts to 
venture upon improving articles or materials 
which are largely repeated—except in an artistic 
direction—and therefore leave these to be im- 
proved by the manufacturers. A few architects 
do invent and patent fireproof floors, sanitary 
or heating devices; but they are rare exceptions. 
It is a pity there are not more; but I do not 
advocate patenting plans only, apart from special 
construction. 

Several architectural patents have been obtained 
in the United States for special arrangements of 
buildings, principally those for city dwellings, 
which bear repetition, and for fire-escape con- 
struction, in addition to the copyrighting of 
designs such as you mention. I have myself 
copyrighted at Washington the drawings of my 
second design for the International Exhibition at 
Philadelphia of 1876. It was made a, condition 
of the competition that the premiated architects 
should again compete amongst themselves, and 
that their second designs should be copyrighted, 
and the copyright assigned to the Commissioners. 
This I did, in accordance with the conditions, 
and I may point out as a warning that, if patent- 


ing plans become at all general, similar means _ 
are sure to be taken to protect themselves by 
competition committees.—I am, &c., 

J. Stncuatre Farrrax, 


ISLINGTON BATHS COMPETITION. 


Srr,—Having had an opportunity of seeing 
the selected designs, 1 desire to point out some — 
of the defects overlooked by the assessor, or con- — 
sidered by him as merits deserving award. 
‘“‘ Comme-il-Faut,”’ placed first, has second-class 
bath 72 x 27 (figured 72 x 37),a mere duck-pond, 
considering that 90 x 40 was the size required: 
this great difference ought to have excluded the — . 
design. To obtain even 72ft. length, a diving- 
stage is raised above the bath, and, althoughonly 
2ft. Gin. wide, is the only means of access tothe 
w.c.’s. The stairs to the public gallery are of 
wood, only 3ft. wide, with winders—fortunately 
for public safety, the County Council will not — 
permit this. When bath is used for public enter- 
tainment, theartistes have only onesmall dressing- 
room, and no means of access to that except 
by passing through the audience. The women’s — 
private baths are on the first floor, other 
designs properly showed them on ground-flooras 
being most convenient for supervision. Three 
pay-boxes are provided, thus increasing cost of 
management; but since the competition an 
amended plan shows two, and the miserably — 
poor elevation made a little better by the addition — 
of a tower with clock face. ‘The laundry has but 
26 washing compartments and horses, and a dis- 
infecting chamber, a most objectionable feature, — 
for every outbreak of illness in the neighbour-— 
hood would be attributed to the foul infectious — 
linen, &c., at the public wash-house. No private — 
bath is provided for superintendent's residence : — 
one certainly should be. In selecting the above 
design, the assessor has ignored a design with 
both baths 90 by 40, another both baths 90 by ~ 
30, another first-class bath 94 by 39, and second. ~ 
class bath 110 by 32, considering they are of bad — 
proportion (?) and premiates a plan with a bath — 
only 72 by 27! Most astonishing idea, when — 
swimmers desire a good length of bath above all — 
things. * 

«‘Gleanliness,’”’ the second premiated design, © 
is full of faults, showing plainly enough the 
author never had erected public baths. No 
private baths are provided for women, although 
required by the conditions. The laundry and 
washhouse are badly arranged on first floor, and — 
these are only obtained by providing a girder — 
56ft. long over the second-class swimming-bath, 
and placing upwards of 20ft. by 42ft. of the — 
water-surface in deep shadow. No retiring-— 
rooms are provided for artistes during an enter-— 
tainment. Other defects of plan and design are 
apparent ; but I will only mention the position — 
of coals, which are at the back of the boilers, 80 
that every time stoking is done, many journeys — 
to and fro would be necessary ; and yet, with all 
this, the assessor affirms that this design deserves _ 
the highest praise. How such nonsense came to 
be written it is impossible to say. nt 

“‘Soap and Water,” the third premiated 
design, has the dressing-boxes on one side only, 

a badly-proportioned second-class bath, seven | 
first-class men’s baths, six second-class men’s — 
baths, and 16 women’s baths on first floor. No. 
such apportionment can be found in any public 
establishment in London, and I may add else- 
where. I have called attention to these designs: 
so that the competitors may be able to form an 
opinion of the award, and to express the view 
that in every competition the whole of the 
designs should be exhibited, and if two-thirds of - 
the competitors petition the Institute, the council 
is to form a court of appeal to hear evidence and 
uphold or reverse the award as may be deemed 
equitable.—I am, &c. OBSERVER. 


PATENTED PLANS. 


Srr,—As an architect of some fourteen years’ 
standing, and a practising patent agent, I am 
much interested in your article upon ‘‘ Patenting 
Plans,’’ called forth by Messrs. Flockton and 
Gibbs invitation to oppose the grant of letters 
patent upon their application, No. 19624, 89. 
‘As, however, there can be no doubt that those 
gentlemen actually designed the arrangement 
they seek to patent, practically no opposition can 
be entered by anyone except ‘‘on the ground 
that the invention has been patented in this 
country on an application of prior date,’’ and 
that is very improbable. No doubt their applica- 
tion will be sealed; but whether their patent, 
when granted, will be valid, is another matter. 
It is rarely that architects in this country patent 
their plans, and as the competition which 
occasioned this case excited much attention, the 
matter is of great interest to the profession, and 
merits some attention. 

You state the case fairly as ‘‘ that of grouping 
the departments of a public building, each com- 
plete and separate in respect of its entrances, 
round one public hall,’’ and the title applies the 
invention to ‘‘Government, county, municipal, 


ISLINGTON BATHS COMPETITION. 


Srr,—The award in the above competition is 
another remarkable instance of Professor Roger 
Smith’s adjudication. In the instructions issued 
by the commissioners to architects competing, it 
was specially set forth, among the other parti- 
culars, that two swimming baths were required, 
each with a water area of 90°0 x 40:0. 

Professor Smith has placed first a design which 
shows one bath 70-0 x 27:0. It is, however, 
figured 72-0 x 37.0, just 1Oft. wider than it_ 
actually is, and if drawn as figured, it would be 
impossible to obtain the accommodation which 
the plan shows on the ground-floor. Moreover, 
Professor Smith makes no mention of this dis- 
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repancy in his report, but gives the size of the 
ath as figured, which clearly shows that, in 
warding the premiums, he did not give that 
ttention to the designs which an assessor should 
lo. Why he should have ignored the instruc- 
‘ons in this and other respects is a mystery ; 
mut he should, I think, have given greater 
ttention to the designs that conscientiously 
ndeavoured to follow the instructions issued by 
he commissioners. 

There are several other points in the design 
which one would have thought an assessor, with 
knowledge of the subject he was adjudicating 
upon, would have looked more clearly into before 
civing the award he has done; but as the com- 
missioners, 1 understand, have appointed Mr. 
Tiltman as the architect, it is useless to refer 
to them, more especially as Mr. Tiltman has 
very considerably altered and modified all the 
drawings except sections.—I am, &c., 

A CoMPETITOR. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


CoMPLETION OF THE SEWERAGE OF HeEswaLL.— 
The system of sewerage at Heswall is completed. 
The total length of the sewers is about 43 miles, 
and they are composed of stoneware pipes of the 
best quality, supplied by Messrs. Doulton and Co., 
of St. Helens, and laid with Stanford’s joints. The 
several sewers discharge into a large brick tank- 
sewer, 260ft. long by 7ft. deep, and 4ft. Sin. wide, 
which will serve as a reservoir to hold the sewage 
while the tide is up. On the ebb tide the sewage 
will be discharged into the river Dee through a line 
of cast-iron pipes, Yin. in diameter, which are 
carried to low-water mark, and are supported on 
strong timber piles firmly driven into the shore. 
The amount sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board to be expended on these works is £4,700, 
and it is not expected that this sum will be exceeded. 
The whole of the works have been designed and 
carried out under the personal supervision of the 
engineer to the authority, Mr. Charles H. Beloe, 
M.Inst.C.E., of Liverpool, and the contractors for 
the work were Messrs. Thomas and Co., of Daulby- 
street, Liverpool. 


Dusri.—An entirely new system of drainage 
and sewerage is about to be undertaken at the 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, Cabra, near 
Dublin. The plans and specifications have been 
prepared by Mr. W. Kaye Parry, M.A., civil 
engineer, Dublin. The estimated total outlay is 
about £1,300 exclusive of the main outfall sewer. 


Hytue, Kent.—The inauguration of the new 
reservoir at the Black Rock Spring at Sea- 
brook took place recently. The new reservoir 
ig 25ft. in diameter, 9ft. deep, and capable of 
containing 27,000 gallons of water. A heading has 
been driven into the side of the hill, at a distance 
of about 36ft. from the reservoir, with a branch to 
the north, picking up a subsidiary spring in inter- 
cepting the main spring; the heading has been 
filled in with a 12in. perforated pipe. The water 
is conveyed into a brick reservoir 3ft. square, from 
whence it is led by a 6in. cast-iron pipe into the 
reservoir. The length of the main from the reser- 
voir to the fountain is 820 yards. There will be a 
sufficient fall from the reservoir by gravitation to 
supply the houses along the Sandgate-road and 
High-street to the sea front. The quantity of 
water now going into the tank ig 20,000 gallons in 
twenty-four hours, but 12,000 more gallons will be 
supplied daily. The contract for the construction 
of the works has been carried out by Mr. E. R. 
Palmer, Wickham-road, Beckenham, Kent, at a 
cost of £870. The whole has been designed and 
personally superintended by Mr. Alec R. Stenning, 
F.R.LB.A., Cannon-street, London. Mr. E. 8. 
Wilks has acted as clerk of works. 


WirksworTH WATERWORKS.—The Local Board 
of Wirksworth have called in Mr. W. H. Radford, 
C.B., of Nottingham, to report on the best method 
of increasing the supply of water. The springs 
supplying the present works have run down to 
52,800 gallons per day ; and the local board wish to 
obtain an increased supply of from 24,000 to 36,000 
gallons a day. 


Jnrtercommanication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[10429.]_Smoke from Kitchen Flue.—Will some 
practical reader kindly say how Lcan effect a cure of the 
smuts emitted from top of fiue of kitchen? They come 
out and smother the whole of roofs, and are a great 
nuisance in the garden.—READER. 


{10430.]-Surveying.— Will any experienced reader 
kindly give me the name of a really good, but simple, 
book upon surveying ! Desired particularly to assist one 
who is engaged in making complete the set of maps of a 
borough where several districts have been laid out and 
built upon since the last Ordnance Survey of that borough ; 
also showing best method of taking out the area (in acres, 
feet, or anything desired from a map or plan) of a piece 
of land which can, or cannot, be broken up into triangles, 
as the case may be.—DouBTFuL. 


[10431.| -Cements.—I would like to know if there is 
any article, pamphlet, or book containing detailed infor- 
mation about the manufacture of patent cements, such as 
Keene’s, Martin’s, Parian, &c. 2—PorTasH. 


[10432.|—Filtering Rain-Water—Filtered rain- 
water is required for drinking purposes, and I should be 
glad if some of your correspondents could find out from 
experience how a filter can be constructed and renewed in 
asimple way. The rain water from a building (standing 
away from a town) covered with tiles is to be carried by 
stoneware drains into a tank containing about 800 gallons, 
and, after being purified, is to be pumped into the house. 
peel: Se must thus take place in or adjoining the 
ank,—S. W. 


[10433.] Wet Rot.—A joisted and boarded red-wood 
floor of a school, erected three years ago, is completely 
destroyed with wet rot. The joists were placed about 
18in. above ground level, and were laid on sleeper walls, 
and the floor had good through ventilation, with air grids 
on each side. As this floor is about to be renewed, will 
anyone give me some practical hints to prevent wet rot 
attacking the proposed new floor —Z. 


[10434.]-Surveying.— Will some experienced reader 
kindly state which is the best textbook on town surveying 
and plotting details of streets 2—Youne STUDENT. 


[10435 ]—Architect’s Charges.—Would someone 
kindly inform me what an architect is entitled to charge 
for completing houses partly finished? Can he charge a 
fee for making plan of old erections, and also 2} per cent. 
for measuring up extras from contract, in addition to his 
5 per cent. ?—R. H. H. H. 


[10436.]—Vibration.—Can any reader give recipe to 
prevent the vibration of a room during the progress of 
either singing or speaking? Size of room 7O0ft. long, 
20ft. wide, 14ft. high.—C. D. 


[10437.]—Hoffmann Brick Kiln. — Can anyone 
inform me where I could get full particulars for erecting 
a “ Hoffmann” brick kiln with the latest improvements, 
and if you know of any work published on the subject ? 
The interesting description in your paper some six 
ones since does not give details of construct-on,— 
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CHIPS. 


The new City and South London Electric Rail- 
way will be opened to the public on Wednesday 
week, the 26th inst. 


An action forlibel, brought against Mr. J. Pass- 
more Hdwards, the proprietor of the Hecho news- 
paper, was tried by Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams 
and a jury on Wednesday. The plaintiff, Frederick 
George Helmore, formerly an architect and sur- 
‘yeyor, who started the Investors’ Protection 
Society, complained that he had been ruined by the 
alleged libels. In cross-examination he admitted 
haying been ‘in prison and a bankrupt, and said 
that, after leaving prison, he invited the public to 
subscribe £43,000 to establish a home for waits and 
strays, and went about dressed like a monk, with 
a cowl, and with an oigan, to advertise the scheme. 
bed jury found a verdict for the defendant, with 
costs. 


The Hollingworth Memorial Wing, which has 
been added to the Church Institute at Maidstone, 
was opened by the Bishop of Ripon on the 5th inst. 
It includes a gymnasium in the basement, with 
recreation rooms and library on the ground floor, 
and a hall seated for 300 persons above. The 
builders are Messrs. Wallis and Sons, of Boxley- 
road, Maidstone. 


Dunblane Hydropathic Establishment, which is 
said to have cost £60,000, has been sold for 
£16,000. 


Alderman James Fowler, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
has been elected Mayor of Louth for the fifth time. 


The recent report that anew railway was to be 
cut from King’s Lynn, on the east coast, to Liver- 

ool, on the west, passing through Cheshire, is con- 

med. The scheme will be carried out by an in- 
dependent authority. In Cheshire, the line from 
Buxton will cross the border and enter Macclesfield 
at Higher Hurdsfield, and then proceed to Sutton 
and Brooklands, and the railway will be carried on 
to Mobberly, and thence to Knutsford and War- 
rington. The line will cross Lincolnshire, Derby- 
shire, Cheshire, and Lancashire. The engineer is 
Mr, Cooper, of Westminster. 


Messrs. E. Appleton and Son, Torquay, have 
been instructed to prepare schemes for the drainage 
and water supply of Hatherleigh. 


A contract has been concluded between the Rio 
de Janeiro City Improvements Co., Limited, and the 
Government of the United States of Brazil for the 
drainage of the districts of Eugenho Novo and 
Lagoa, being suburbs of Rio. Mr. Frederick 
Beesley, C.E., of Westminster, is the engineer to 
the undertaking. The estimated cost of the works 
is £275,000. 


The new schools, York, for the York School 
Board, are being warmed and ventilated through- 
out by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
a supplied by Mr. EH. H. Shorland, of Man- 
chester. 


The Alexandra School, Earlsfort-terrace, Dublin, 
which was recently erected at a cost of about 
£5,000, from the designs of Mr, W. Kaye Parry, 
M.A., Dublin, with accommodation for 250 pupils, 
isabout to be enlarged from plans by the same 
architect, as the rapid increase in the number of 
students renders an extension of the premises abso- 
lutely necessary. 


On Sunday week special services were held to 
celebrate the completion of the restoration of the 
_tower of All Saints’ Church, King’s Bromley, near 
Lichfield, carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. Basil Champneys, B.A. The parapet has been 
rebuilt, and the pinnacles restored and made 
higher, in accordance with the original design. A 
new roof has been put on the tower, and the bells 
have been rehung on a massive oak frame, and 
quartered. The general contract was laced in the 
hands of Mr, R. Bridgeman, sculptor, Fichfield. 


REPLIES. 


[10333.]—Reredos and Rood Screen. —I have just 
noticed in your issue of Oct. 3, in Replies, a letter from 
“G. H. G.,’’ headed * Beredos and Rood Screen.”? He is 
wrong in stating that the screen is a recent erection. That 
ig not so, for it formed part of the original church, and 
before the rebuilding of the church (except the tower) 
in ’53 used to support the Fishermen’s Gallery, as may be 
noticed in old engravings of the interior of the church. 
The cross, or rood, was put up in ’87. The screen has 
recently been redecorated by Mr. Kewell, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Somers Clarke, architect, and this 
has, doubtless, caused your correspondent’s mistake.— 
CHARLES Lynn, Churchwarden, St. Nicholas’, Brighton. 


[10424.]_Book-keeping.—lf ‘“‘ Enquirer”? will write 
to me, I can let him, or any other reader, have worked 
examples of a good system to suit contractor or jobbing 
builder.—F. J. W-, Eastbourne House, Ryde, LW. 


Se 


The foundation-stone of a memorial church for 
the outlying district of Tonna, Neath, South Wales, 
was laid on the 6th inst. The building will bea 
cruciform one, with lofty tower and spire on the 
N.W. side, and a semicircular apse. The stone for 
the walls will be raised on the roperty, and the 
total cost will probably be about 3,000. The archi- 
tect is Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, of Hereford. 


Mr. A. G. Greatorex, of the City Surveyor’s 
office, Manchester, has been appointed Assistant 
Borough Surveyor of Southampton. Mr. Greatorex 
served his articles under Mr. J. Price, A.M.I.C.E., 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Toxteth Park 
Local Board, near Liverpool, and for the past 
four years has been hon. sec. of the Association 
of the Manchester Students of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

In our report of New Scotland Yard last week 
we stated incorrectly that the paving of the court- 
yard is being laid in granolitic pavement. | We 
ought to have said that Messrs. W. B. Wilkinson 
and Co. have laid the whole of the concrete paving 
to courtyard, basement, and other floors, &c., 
throughout the building. They have also put up 
the principal staircases in their granite concrete, 
the whole being formed in situ, with solid close 
outer string, the same being moulded in Keene’s 
cement, and with panelled soffite, and other work. 


An action to recover damages for injuries sus- 
tained through the fall of a hoarding in Stoke 
Newington-road was tried on Saturday by Mr. 
Justice Smith anda jury. The plaintiff was Mrs. 
Fogden, a rofessional singer, and the defendant 
was Mr. T. Lewis, a builder, of Stoke Newington, 
who denied that there was any defect in the hoard- 
ing, and attributed the accident toa severe storm 
then raging. The jury awarded the plaintiff £273 
damages. 
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The local board of Bedlington, Northumberland, 
have elected as their surveyor, engineer, and water- 
works manager, Mr. C. A. Copland, for the past six 
years surveyor to the local board of Loftus-in- 
Cleveland. 


A carved oak reredos has recently been placed 
in the chancel of Boylestone Church. It con- 
sists of a massive oak panel carved in very high 
relief, with a representation of the Lord’s Supper, 
the canopy inclosing it comprising three depressed. 
arches divided by elaborately-carved pinnacles, 
each section of the cresting being varied in treat- 
ment. The whole is in the Late Decorated style. 
The work was executed by Messrs. Jones and 
Willis, of Birmingham and London, under the per- 
sonal superintendence of Mr. J. L. Naylor, 
diocesan architect, of Derby. 


On Saturday the foundation stone of the new 
church of St. James was laid at the corner of 
Frederick and Whitehead roads, Aston. The 
church will consist of a nave and aisles, transept, 
chancel, and baptistery, together 128ft. by 51ft., and 
a cross nave and aisles. Itis proposed to erect the 
chancel, vestry, and chancel aisle first, the body of 
the church to be a temporary arrangement of wood 
and iron, accommodating 700 people. The per- 
manent portion will be executed in white bricks, 
relieved with red bands and stone tracery to win- 
dows, with tiled roof. The first contract is being 
carried out by Mr. Thomas Collins, of Tewkesbury, 
from plans of Mr. J. A. Chatwin, of Birmingham. 
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STAINED GLASS. Our (fh) fi ri Gabl e, 


BirMIncHaM.—The great hall at the Victoria 
Assize Courts, pereee By Messrs. he wots Webb, 
has just been complete the erection of the series ; 
of stainbd: glass windows whicet together with the WHILE the members of the Art Congress we: 
effigy of the Queen over the porch, have been pro- protesting in the Council Chamber at Birmingha 
vided out of the £2,000 set aside from the local on Thursday last against the unsightliness of sk 
Jubilee fund. The windows are the work of Messrs. signs, the gale was demonstrating the danger ¢ 
Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, of London, from de- that modern advertising medium, for during th 
signs by Mr. Lonsdale and Mr. P. H. N ewman, day four of the letters used by Messrs. Harri 
who sought to illustrate local history and local in- and Sheldon, shopfitters, for their sky sign i 
dustry. The windows are eight in number. A £90,096, of which £36,349 were unsecured, and Stafford-street became detached, and fell int 
considerable portion of the glass has been filled with assets £41,767. In the partnership affairs of G. A. the “kosdway te Pie wionian fixed 744 
architectural ornament en grisaille, and the pictorial Walker and Co., the accounts show gross liabilities shire tne » ail da ae . total heightae 
£57,332, of which about £16,000 are unsecured, and ft. ¢ lett a 
an estimated surplus in assets of £39,305. An 120ft. TOMY the street. _The etters Wik i, Hota 
adjournment for further accounts was ordered till | Of wood, iron bound; measured 6ft. in height 
Wednesday, when another adjournment took place. | and weighed about 301b. each. The letters wer 


subjects have been restricted in size, so as to admit 
as much light as possible. The east window con- 
tains in the upper portions of the principal divisions 
full-length figures of William de Bermingham, : 
Shakespeare, and Edward VI., while below them suspended on a galvanised iron frame, which wa 
are similar portraits of Boulton, David Cox, and| _ 4 WARNING To Sureties.—In the Southwark rendered extra strong by a large number 0 
Priestley. In the lights at the Seale and andere County Court on Friday, before His Honour Judge id titan a y The letters aaa 
neath the full-length figures, are medallion heads | Holroyd, a case of considerable interest to builders | 8 caleen haiee 3 Sis seed it bet ‘eo 
of other local worthies. The west window is and builder’s merchants, was decided. The plaintiffs | 12 gun-meta Carmngs, attached to a substamig 
devoted to the illustration of local industry. The| Were Messrs. Eastwood, brick merchants, who |1ron crossbar, and withstood the strain duri 
six full-length figures are those of an armourer. a,| Claimed from the defendant, Mr. Hansell, archi- the earlier part of the morning. When the gale 
goldsmith, and a brassfounder, a smith, an electro- | tect, the sum of £15 for 7,000 stock bricks supplied | however, was at its height, attention was calle 
plater, and an iron-caster, each represented in his | to Messrs. Wood and Burrage, and for the payment | to the fact that the initial letter ‘‘ H’’ was onl 
: g of which sum the defendant became surety. A jury suspended by one bearing, and that in conse 
had been summoned, but at the last moment, by | quence it was being blown against the other lette 
agreement pores eae ae case eg sie a me of the word. An employé tried to lash the lette 
pangs DE. Hoek’ D Soe aid ae sere to one of the bars of the framework, but hi 
> ee ee ee aire efforts were only partially successful, and shortly 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Re Logan anp Smrra.—A sitting for public 
examination, adjourned from the Aberystwith 
County Court, was held in this case at the London 
Bankruptcy Court on Monday. The bankrupts, 
W.. G. Logan and Harriet B. Smith, were owners 
of slate quarries at Merioneth, Wales, carrying on 
business under the style of G. A. Walker and Co. 
Mr. Logan had also a separate business as an auditor 
and accountant at Surrey House, Victoria Embank- 
ment. He returned his separate liabilities at 


easily have so worded his letter. With regard to 
neath. In her right hand the Queen holds the | the contention that defendant had settled with his 
scéptre, and in her left she supports the orb. 


builders before he knew that the 7,000 bricks were 
Resting against the plinth at her feet is a shield unpaid for, it was not His Honour’s experience of 
bearing the Royal arms, surmounted with a laurel business men to come to such settlements without 
wreath. On the front panel of the pedestal is an inquiring first how they stood with regard to money 
inscription. On the sub-base is the word ‘‘Pro- | for which they had made themselves liable. He 
gress,’’ with a pair of wings; on the side panels of 


gave judgment for plaintiffs, with costs. 

the pedestal are figures in bas-relief of boys repre- In RE PLucKRose AND OLpREY.—The debtors, 
senting “‘ Art”? and ‘Science.’ The panel at the who were builders and contractors carrying on 
back bears the arms of the county. business at Westbourne-park and Kensal-road, 

—————_e~—m 9 under the style of William Oldrey and Co., have 
passed their examination. In November, 1888, a 
building on which they were engaged collapsed, 
several workman being killed and others injured. 
Actions for the recovery of damages were after- 
wards commenced, and one of them, which was 
treated as a test action, resulted adversely to the 
debtors. To these circumstances they attributed 
their failure. The receiving order was made in 
July last, and the statement of affairs showed 
liabilities £12,793, of which £4,702 will probably 
rank, with a surplus in assets, subject to realisation. 


a 


The new police-court for Wandsworth will be 
built by Messrs. J. Mowlem and Co., their tender 
having been accepted at £18,574. 


The session of the Surveyors’ Institution was 
inaugurated on Monday evening by an address from 
the President, Mr. Driver. 


front windows are allegorical figures, the centre one 
enthroned and those at the side standing. The 
centre window of the five depicts the Queen on her 
it shows her Majesty in 1887. The lower portion of 
xi . - . Mr. Alpe, for the defendant. The case for the 2 a 
each of ee: Tatts cad es i plaintiffs was that prior to February last they had hurt, but one of the letters struck a portion of ar 
: ‘ been supplying Messrs. Wood and Burrage with | old sign-frame, and rebounded on to the roof oj 
tion-stone of the Midland Institute, the Queen per- , some houses that join the manufactory, smashir 
forming a similar function for the Victoria Courts, defendant at Sunbury. More goods were requir ed, i ; Ting 
where, among the portraits, that of Mr. Aston Webb | Which they were not prepared to supply for credit that the other letters might comé down in 4 
j to that firm. In consequence, Mr. Hansell, the similar fashions, sent for Mr. Till, the borough 
ee eae tess Sen Be putiae aie then es supply. the 1,000 bricks surveyor, who ordered the street to be barricade 
— i six ined - glass | ordered. and ting to hi ing liable for | *! a 
memorial windows have just been completed for evant pes iets ares: aca if sy pete Wood a pee Wen ee a ee ae Tie 
tine and Son, of Edinburgh. The windows occupy meantime. At the end of the letter was a request | County Council will seek power next session to 
ono wall Bpace paped. the plat i ue aplarge that plaintiffs would supply him with a copy of the i } { , CLO 
Present tie our Evangelists, each ex- | invoice, Messrs. Wood and Burrage did not pay | polis of these disfiguring and threatening signs. 
of the Saint. Beneath the main subject is a lesser mnitifts ia J te to defendant informi Tue death is announced of Mr. James Platt 
subject, giving one of the outstanding incidents in as ee fact, and demanding payitiont Wei Holden, one of the oldest architects and surveyol 
the life of the Saint. In the case of St. Matthew, | Defendant replied that he did not remember _ Air ‘ ears 
0 : of age, served his time as a journeyman brick- 
the case of St. Mark, Peter is represented being | to plaintiffs. This was supplied, and defendant’s | setter, and emigrated to the United States, where 
delivered from prison, and coming to the house of | solicitors afterwards wrote to plaintiffs denying | he first worked as journeyman, then as builder, 
Mark. St. Luke is shown inditing epistles to St. liability on the ground that their client had never 
; : : aan ; turning to England, he entered into partnership 
. the aint seeing the vision of the Holy City. The goods as required in the letter he sent to plaintiffs | a5 an Panic with. his bother aes in a 
Dea er windows represent seated figures of | on becoming surety ; hence the present action. For chester from 1838 to 1852, when they separated 
avid and Isaiah. The church being a building of the defence, it was urged that as in the letter > 
80 as to harmonise with their surroundings. aawas : account. Mr. Isaac Holden died six years ago 
8 a copy of the invoice for the bricks should be poet Mr. James P. Holden held the office og surveye 
ee ee him, the sending of such copy was one of the con : 
STATUES, MEMORIALS. & ditions on which he became surety. Plaintiffs, it| to the Dean and Chapter for 38 years, and ¢ 
’ 7 CC. 
in fact, he had no knowledge that the goods were during which time a considerable portion of the 
statue to the Queen took place on the 6th inst., in | not paid for till J une, at which time he had settled | fabric was restored and the tower rebuilt. He 
the space in front of the Shire Hall. The statue, | with Wood and Burrage for their work. Plaintiffs’ retired from practice in 1879. ; 
which is the work of Mr. T. Brock, A.R.A. ; f : * + ne 
C aasciioee ae flee deprived defendant of the opportunity of deducting | T= opening meeting of the 137th session of 
and stands on a plinth and pedesdal, also of white | the amount for which he became surety from the | the Society of Arts will be held on Wednesda; 
marble. Beneath are a sub-base, and the granite | builders’ account, and therefore he was aot liable. | evening next, when an address will be delivered 
foundation, rising in three steps. The highest point si ae 
request for an invoice in the letters sent by defendant | Council. Among the papers to be read during 
ground in front of the Shire Hall. Her Majesty | to plaintiffs was not made by him a condition on| the session are ‘‘ The Chicago Exhibition, 1893,?? 
stands crowned and wearing a robe of State which | which he became surety. If he had desired to make by Mr. James Dredge; ‘‘ Methods and Processe 
falls to the ground behind, and is open from the 
Wilson; ‘‘ Electric - Lighting Progress in 
London,”’ by Mr. F. Bailey ; ‘‘Sgraffito,’? by 
Mr. Heywood Sumner ; ‘* Glass-Painting,”’ al 
t 7 


working clothes. In the upper portions of the five 
throne in 1837 ; while the north window opposite to oom : 
Me, Paintifis, and Mr. Edwards, instructed by afterwards three of the letters fell. No one was 
fvon Hall; the Prince Consort jaying the toandA: bricks for some houses they were erecting for L 
the tiles. A superintendent of police, fearing 
bt as cam d 
Hecipeuishable, and, lastly, her Majesty’s drive defendant, wrote to plaintiffs a letter, which was } 
against traffic, and also gave instructions that ¢ 
St. Andrew’s parish church, by Messrs. J. Ballan- and Burrage had not settled with plaintiffs in the 
regulate or prohibit the erection in the Metro- 
hibiting within a niche a standing life-sized figure plaintiffs for the bricks, which were duly supplied, 
é in Manchester. Mr. Holden, who was 84 years 
this scene represents the Call of St. Matthew. In becoming surety, and asked for a copy of his letter 
and ultimately as architect and surveyor. Ree 
Paul ; and the scene beneath the figure of St. John | jeen supplied with a copy of the invoice for the y y 
° . = . : : Be 
Classic design, the windows have also been treated defendants sent to plaintiffs there was a request that by mutual consent, each continuing on his own 
was admitted, never did send him an invoice, and, | architect to the cathedral for about 28 years 
WORCESTER.—The formal unveiling of a Jubilee 
failure to comply with the terms of his letter had 
white Carrara marble, rather larger than life size, 
His Honour, in summing up, pointed out that the by the Attorney-General, the Chairman of the 
of the statue stands 23ft. above the level of the 
t the sending of the invoice a condition, he could of the Ordnance Survey,” by Col. Sir Charles 
neck downwards in front, showing the dress be- in 
Mr. H. Arthur Kennedy; and “ Tlustra 


Journalism,’”? by Mr. Carmichael Thomas. 4 
course of four Cantor lectures on ‘The Deco- | 


rative Treatment of Natural Foliage’? will be 
delivered by Mr. Hugh Stannus on the evenings | 
of April 13, 20, and 27, and May 4. - 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Royal Institute of British Architects. Busi- 
ness Meeting. 8 p.m. ie 
Turspay.—Institution of Civil Engineers. Discus- 
sion on ‘Steam on Common Roads.” 
Paper on ‘‘The Vibratory Movements of 
Locomotives,” by J. Milne, F.R.S., and 
J. McDonald. 8 p.m. ee, 
Manchester Architectural Association. — 
“A Three Months’ Tour in Belgium and 
Northern France,” by P, E. Barker. 
7.30 p.m. ee 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society. Inaugural Address by the Pre= 
sident, W. H. Thorp. 8 p.m. . la 
Glasgow Architectural Association. 
‘* Art in Our Homes,”? by T. Robertson. 


8 p.m. ; 
Wepnespay.—Society of Arts. Opening Address by the 
ttorney-General, M.P. 8 p.m. oa 
British Archzeological Association, 
‘Ancient Coped Stones in Cornwall,’ 

by A. J. Langdon. 8 p.m. 


Anew theatre, to be known as the Prince’s, is 
about to be erected in Leake-road, Landport, from 
plans by Mr, Frank Matcham. 


The Warwickshire County Council have appointed 
Mr. Francis Willmott and Mr. John Willmott, of 


Birmingham, and the survivor of them, surveyors 
of county roads, bridges, and buildings, at a salary 
of £1,050 per annum, which is to include all 
expenses of staff, travelling, and office and all other 
remuneration, except printing, and except a com- 
mission at the rate of 5 per cent. on any expendi- 
ture on every new work in one place in excess of 
£500 on any bridge or county buildings, in respect 
of which they may be employed as architects or 
engineers. £350 was voted to Mr. Willmott for 
extra services ag county surveyor up to the 29th 
September last. It was also decided to appoint four 
assistant surveyors, at £150 a year each, 
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not yet been clearly demonstrated, though it 
has been proved that bars immersed in boil- 
ing water bear a greater bending test than 
when cooled slowly in the ordinary manner. 
All these points require a larger and more 
extended experience. Beyond this kind of 
information respecting the qualities of iron, 
the question of protecting it has not been 
answered satisfactorily. Paints and var- 
nishes, bitumen, electro or chemical depo- 
sition of metals, coating with lead, the 
Bower-Barff process, and other methods are 
used; but the architect requires to know 
which is the best. Scientific men tell us 
that the linoleine or linseed oil is the most 
valuable part in oil-paint protection; it 
combines with oxygen and expands, is ad- 
hesive and impervious to water, and difficult 
of solution—all valuable properties for a 
protecting film; that in varnishes the 
medium is yolatile, and as it evaporates the 
varnish and coating shrink; but both paint 
and yarnish are subject to the undermining 
action of iron rust, and even the linoleine 
film ultimately peels off. A solution of 
pitch or asphalte makes a very good adhesive 
film for iron; but it is soluble in water, and 
the film is gradually removed. The attempts 
to protect iron by electro-deposition have 
failed, as the copper peels off, so that they 
cannot be relied upon. We know the 
merits of tinning and galyanising. In this 
one branch of knowledge the architect has 
yet to learn much by his own experience as 
to which is the most desirable kind of pro- 
tection, Chemical research will alone solye 
the question how to protect large surfaces of 
iron. For small decorative work, the film of 
magnetic oxide produced by the Barff plan 
is of undoubted value. 

But it is chiefly outside the domain of 
building that the revolution in methods and 
manufacture has most affected architecture. 
Scientific discoveries haye very materially 
altered the modes of construction. The 
architect’s specification must now take 
recognition of inventions, and patented 
materials and fittings; he is required to 
know every new and improved material, 
what the eyer-extending discoveries have 
added to his stores. To one or two of these 
external influences on architectural develop- 
ment we may refer. The application of 
science to practical wants has been a great 
cause of development. A few years ago 
sciences were taught without any reference 
to things; all was theory, and applied science 
was unknown. The teaching in our science 
and technical schools has mainly been to 
give prominence to the application of 
principles to various arts. Chemistry is now 
taughtin reference to such matters asthe com- 
position of rocks, limestones, gas manufac- 
ture and lighting, the physical properties of 
stoneand metal; mechanicsisnolonger merely 
a collection of theorems and mathematical 
demonstrations, but is applied to a variety 
of practical questions bearing on construc- 
tion, while other branches of physics haye 
practical reference to the construction of the 
hydraulic engineer—to chimneys, the acous- 
tics of public buildings, the effect of heat on 
materials, and later branches of physics, like 
electricity, haye been chiefly directed to the 
requirements of lighting and locomotion. 

The result of all this has been that the art 
of construction has greatly enlarged its 
boundaries; that it is no longer gauged by 
such treatises as Nicholson’s, but that it has 
extended beyond bricks and mortar, car- 
pentry and joinery; includes within its 
domain the scientific arrangement of 
materials, how they should be combined to 
produce the desired results; the principles of 
sanitary building, fireproof arrangements, 
acoustical principles of building, and the 
scientific evolution of forms best adapted for 
every class of structure—in a word, the 
application of modern science to architec- 
ture. Look, for example, how the sciences of 
Sanitation and hygiene haye changed the 


EVELOPMENTS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


HE leading addresses given before 
‘members of the yarious architectural 
cieties have all dwelt upon the one subject 
professional education and examination. 
r. Leonard Stokes, in his comprehensive 
dress, spoke of the importance of providing 
chitectural teaching, which he thought the 
ssociation ought todo. Mr. Alfred Water- 
use, in his able address at the Institute, 
scussed the same subject in a thorough 
isiness-like manner. Mr. Robert Walker, 
esident of the Society of Architects, has 
id before its members some good answers 
the opponents to Registration. Several 
ovincial societies haye been discussing 
ndred subjects. The profession haye mainly 
keep pace with what is going on outside 
eir own domain. The progress and de- 
lopment of electricity in its numerous 
plications, the labours and results of 
perimentalists and scientists with re- 
ect to materials, the improvements going 
in structural types and details, are 
estions that call for immediate attention 
the part of architects. It is not sufficient 
w, as it was fifty years ago, to cast an 
lifferent eye on inventions, and to repose 
the quieting thought that architecture 
anot change if we are only true to the 
ditions of the past, and that one who 
serves the canons of Classic proportion 
d knows how to build need not trouble 
nself about any branches of science out- 
¢his own sphere. The rules of Vitruvius 
d the principles of Medizeyal art were no 
ubt considered in those days the only 
alifications an architect ought to, have, in 
ition to his knowledge of the building 
des. The two former will remain for all 
1e, and embody the dogmatic creed of the 
'; but the capacities of design haye been 
larged to a degree which the architect 
y years ago could never have con- 
nplated ; that is to say, design in the 
tract has been extended to purposes 
1 materials that were unknown half a 
tury ago. Not only has a wider application 
the principles of design taken place, but 
(extension of the trades and crafts of 
ding. Some trades more than others 
@ been completely revolutionised—such 
the trades of the founder, smith, and 
monger; those like the mason and 
cklayer and plasterer have not altered 
ch. Let us note, for example, the struc- 
al developments of iron, to what a variety 
erent purposes it is now applied ; how it 

| changed building construction in such 
188 as roofs and floors. The literature of 
1 construction forms an entirely new 
neh of the architect’s education ; yet itis 
in which he trusts largely to the engineer. 
ms of trussing columns, girders, roofs, and 
ts are Sonumerousand varied that very few 
eentered further than the threshold of the 
ject. The chemistry of iron and steel is a 
y large Subject in itself, and can only be 
tered by experts in its manufacture. 
atthe architect wants to know are the 
ts of experiments, the effects of 
mical and mechanical action, and how 
wrought-iron and steel may be made to 

st vibratory shocks or suddenly applied 
ins. The Superiority of old-fashioned 

| to steel for structural uses has been 
ntained by some; carbon confers greater 
Iness and resistance to steady tensile 
n, besides adding to the homogeneous 

) y of the iron. The modes of annealing 

» the softening and toughening it, haye 
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plan and construction of hospitals and in- 
firmaries. The pavilion is an embodiment 
of a scientific conception in which isolation, 
sunlight, and air are essential. So, too, 
science hasdictated the form and construction 
of details, even down to drain-traps and 
intercepting chambers. The construction of 
dwellings for the poor, schools, and libraries, 
have been materially modified during the 
last quarter of a century. Legislation has 
enforced rules and regulations respecting the 
building of workhouses and infirmaries, 
places for public. resort, and theatres. But, 
apart from sanitary and official regulations, 
science has been shaping and modifying 
architectural design; the form of an audi- 
torium is now a matter controlled by acoustics 
and vision ; in the construction of galleries, 
roofs, and boxes science has taught how 
they ought to be formed, and in what 
material to resist fire, and the number 
of entrances and exits, passages, and 
staircases haye to obey a law almost 
as certain as that of hydraulics. 

Materials about which little was known a 
few years ago haye considerably affected the 
design of details. Two of them are worth 
notice—concrete and asbestos. The former 
by itself or in connection with iron has 
materially extended construction in nearly 
every branch, and has called for a special 
knowledge of both. Considerable ingenuity 
has been called for, as the numberless 
patented and other improvements in floors, 
roofs, staircases, and details testify. These 
materials have created quite a new treatment 
or idea, unlike anything in timber, stone, or 
other material, and we haye yet far from 
reached the possible combinations of concrete 
and iron. Another material—a mineral— 
has of late forced its way into notice by the 
valuable properties it possesses as a useful 
boiler and pipe packing, as a valuable fire- 
resisting material, and as a non-conductor 
of heat and sound. The fine and tenacious 
fibres of Italian and Canadian asbestos are 
now applied to a large variety of uses, 
not only as a packing for boilers and pipes, 
but for structural purposes ag a non-trans- 
mitter of heat and sound, and therefore 
valuable for partitions, floor and roof con- 
struction. This property of asbestos has 
been utilised in various ways. In New York 
and elsewhere buildings for cold storage 
of meat and provisions, with double walls 
haying asbestos as a filling, are erected. As 
a covering, or as a paint, to render wood 
uninflammable, the material is extensively 
used, and Bell’s Aquol paint is not only a 
fire-resisting, non-conducting, impervious 
paint, but can be used for decorative painting, 
and is susceptible of very delicate treatment. 
We believe that, as a covering for wood- 
work, asbestos has a future which architects 
must recognise, and we shall probably see 
before long moulded casings of the matorial 
for iron and wood columns, girders, and 
floors. It possesses great tensile strength, 
and so can be employed in situations exposed 


to strains or shocks. It is capable of being 
used for composition mouldings and decora- 
tion, for stove pipes of moulded shape and of 
great lightness. As it can be woven or 
applied in moulded forms, it is adaptable to 
almost any architectural purpose. 

For ceilings asbestos seems capable of a very 
extended application, as it can be moulded 
to represent panels and painted decoratively, 
As a woyen fabric it is useful for walls. 
‘Slag wool,” or silicate cotton, is another 
material having many of the valuable pro- 
perties of asbestos as a non-conductor of 
heat and cold and fire-resisting agent, ex- 
tremely light, and a valuable deafener of 
sound. Floors, roofs, and walls are now 
fitted with slabs of this material. Wire 
netting and plastering of silicate cotton and 
plaster are also largely employed in the 
States; so before long we may anticipate 
that, by improvement of manuifacture, the 
material will enter more largely than it now 
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of this description, and rebuild it higher 
as to place a lean-to roof against it, which 
covers the top of the wall. This, in the 
case of ‘‘Stedman and Smith” was held to be 
sufficient evidence to justify a jury in finding 
ouster of the plaintiff, and enable hin 
to sustain an action of trespass a 
the ousted tenant in common. It i 
not, therefore, so easy to tamper with 
a wall of this description, though witl 
the sanction of the adjoining owner, ¢ 
story can be raised if the wall is sufficient t: 
bear the increased weight. We often se 
houses raised in this manner. The adjoining 
neighbour is the sufferer in many cases, anc 
it rests with him to see that the raised wal 
does not obstruct or injure his property 
Raising the party-walls of a house may no 
be so objectionable as adding to the heigh 
of a garden wall in the manner jus 
described. 

Of course, the rights of owners can b 
made a subject of agreement, as by a1 
instrument defining those rights. In lease 
covenants are sometimes inserted, proyidin; 
that the lessee is to build walls or fence 
adjoining other plots, which are to be deeme 
party-walls or fences, and if these proviso 
are inserted, as they always should be 
very little dispute or disagreement 1 
likely to arise between the owners 0 
adjoining houses. Any of the kind 
of party-walls described can be created b 
express agreement. Thus when an owne 
claims under a conveyance that the yar 
walls of his house are to be party-walls, an 
his neighbour holds under a similar covenant 
the walls dividing their yard or grounds be 
long to them as owners in common, an 
neither of them has any right to raise th 
wall between them. It may be also 
importance to remark that there is n 
obligation legally on either owner to repal 
a party-wall of either kind, and if one repalt 
he cannot claim any share of the cost fror 
his neighbour. The effect of this law 
certainly detrimental to property, and w 
see its effects in the very dilapidated stat 
of party-walls generally. However, thela 
does not prevent one or the other of th 
owners from repairing; either of them: 
entitled to do so, and also to rebuild - 
necessary. The statutory rules as to th 
subject, as those under the Metropolita 
Building Acts, impose distinct obligations « 
to party structures to which itis unnecessal 
to refer. 


force, and in old houses, the only way to 
ascertain this is to make a very careful plan 
on accurate dimensions of the party-wall 
between the two houses, so that the adjoin- 
ing owner may know whether he has any 
right to interfere or raise any obj ection to 
the rebuilding. Ifthere are two private walls 
between the adjoining houses, or, in other 
words, if the divisional wall is divided longi- 
tudinally into two strips or halves (the 
second variety of party-wall described by 
Mr. Justice Fry), such a division is not 
properly a party-wall; but the owner of each 
half has a right to do as he likes with his 
own. He can take down his half, even if 
the wall has no joint and is bonded through ; 
or he can raise it, or build upon or against 
it as he pleases. But this rule may lead to 
encroachment. Now, in the raising or re- 
building of old premises, there is a risk of 
overlooking the exact circumstances. The 
owner of one house, A., takes down his house, 
and rebuilds it. B., his neighbour, does not 
trouble to make inquiries as to the nature of 
the wall—whether it is a dividing wall, half 
on A.’s land and half on his own, built origin- 
ally at the joint expense of their predecessors, 
or a simple party-wall having common 
rights. It is possible that A. may take down 
his half, and utilise the space it stands on up 
to B’s wall, using the said wall as a party- 
wall for his new premises, and thus adding 
to the width of his building. B., of 
course, would have a good ground for 
complaint at such an encroachment, but may 
never find out the real facts of the case. We 
haye known old premises rebuilt and in- 
creased in width in this way. Imagine a 
thick wall built jointly at the expense of two 
owners on each other’s land. It is 14in., or 
two bricks thick. The owner A. on one side 
makes alterations and cuts off his half of the 
wall, but does not interfere with the other 
owner’s part, B. The question occurs, Has 
B. a ground of complaint, or can he bring an 
action against A. for making use of his 
wall as a party-wall? Certainly; for such 
a use of the wall would make it in time the 
property in common of the adjoining owners. 
There would be an obvious injustice in such 
a proceeding. Yet there is nothing to pre- 
vent it if B. looks on passively and does not 
guard his rights by taking a course open to 
him, and we haye ground for believing that 
very often advantage is taken of thick walls 
built in this manner. We may suppose a 
further case. A. wishes to build an addi- 
tional story, and raises the division wall, or 
walls, the whole thickness—a very frequent 
case. He may do this with the very best of 
intentions, and to prevent damp from coming 
through the exposed portion of the wall 
above the roof of his neighbour. But B. is 
entitled, if he so desires, to pull down the 
half so raised on his own moiety. 

There is a third case in which the party- 
wall belongs entirely to one of the adjoining 
owners, say to A.—that is to say, the wall is 
built on his own land. B., the adjoining 
owner, has a right acquired of using the 
wall as a party-wall. In other words, it is 
subject to an easement, and A. could not pull 
it down, or deprive B. of itsuse. But thisis 
not so common as the descriptions previously 
given. In building houses the party-wall is 
generally built equally on the land of adjoin- 
ing owners—it belongs in eommon to them. 
Hach party is entitled to a full enjoyment of 
the wall in every part, so that if one owner 


does into the construction of walls, floors, 
and roofs, and that it may even become a 
substitute for woodwork to some extent. 
These are only a few instances of how com- 
peting forms, structures, and materials 
are, by a process of extinction and survival 
of the fittest, making a new development of 
architecture possible. 


a 


OWNERSHIP OF PARTY-WALLS. 


Te frequent inquiries made respecting 
the ownership of party-walls, and the 
questions constantly arising between building 
and adjoining owners, show the great un- 
certainty existing as to such matters. 
Professional men are called upon to advise 
their clients; but very often their experience 
does not enable them to give any reliable 
advice; and it must be confessed the law 
itself is not very explicit as to what a party- 
wall is, though the four definitions given by 
Judge Fry are the most scientific, and are 
now generally accepted. The question that 
most concerns the owner of house property 
divided by party-walls from his neighbour 
is, what rights he has in the case of any 
proposed alteration, repair, or raising 
which one of them may desire to make. 
Generally very few owners know any~ 
thing about how the houses have 
been built. When a man purchases or 
takes a house on lease, one of the last points 
that occur to him is that of his rights in the 
party-walls, or whether any express agree- 
ment exists or not. Very seldom indeed 
anything of the kind does exist, though it 
would be most desirable if purchasers or 
builders made inquiries on the question of 
the party-walls, and their legal advisers 
insisted upon some evidence or conveyance 
granting or reserving the right. We will 
suppose the most ordinary case, that which 
Mr. Justice Fry places first, where the 
party-wall is the ‘‘ property in common ” of 
the adjoining owners. In this instance there 
is nothing to show on whose land or in what 
manner the wall was built, the only evidence 
being what lawyers term ‘‘eyidence of 
common user.” ‘This evidence is important 
to be adduced. We have very often 
to give advice to a correspondent under 
circumstances such as these. A. and B. are 
adjoining owners, A. thinks of raising his 
wall or making some alteration to his house, 
and claims the wall as his private property. 
He has always considered the wall as his 
own. B. claims also a right, and denies to 
A. the right of making any alteration. It is 
not difficult under these circumstances to 
prove a ‘‘common user,” and this evidence 
is sufficient for a jury to say such a structure 
is a party-wall. Or, we may imagine B. to 
pull down his house and rebuild it, using 
A.’s side wall as a party-wall. A. thereupon 
brings an action, alleging that the wall is 
his, and was a distinct wall on his own side. 
In such a contention evidence is required to 
prove that A.’s wall was separate and was 
built on his own land; if this cannot be 
shown, it is presumed by evidence of 
common user that the wall is a party- 
wall and the owners hold the property 
in common. Such a case was that of 
‘* Wiltshire y. Sidford,” a precedent gener- 
ally quoted in Jegal textbooks. If an 
adjoining owner pulls down his house, and 
there is no evidence to prove that it had 


PUBLIC BATHS AND WASH,-HOUSE 
ST. MARY’S, ISLINGTON. 


[WITH PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


W* publish to-day the perspective view al 
VY key plans of the design selected by the co 
missioners intherecent competition. The author 
Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, F.R.I.B.A., of 70, To 
rington-square, London, who supplies the folloy 
ing particulars :—Swimming-baths, respectivel 
90ft. by 40ft. and 73ft. by 27ft., together wi 
11 first-class men’s slipper baths, 10 second-cla 
men’s slipper baths, and 12 first and seco 
women’s private baths (accommodated on t 
first floor). A public wash-house, having 
washing-boxes, with a like number of dryin 
horses; ironing-room, a disinfecting cham! 
(for the destruction of vermin in the cloth 
only), and the requisite waiting, cloak-roo 
lavatory, &c. The establishment laundry 4 
the boilers, &c., for heating, are the 01 
portions of the establishment accommodated 
the basement. I[t should be stated that 


a distinct side wall, it is difficult for the 
adjacent owner to claim a sole right to the 
wall which adjoins him, or to prevent his 
neighbour from using it to support his 
structure. Therefore one very necessary 
point, when an owner contemplates rebuild- 
ing of his premises, is for his neighbour to 
ascertain if there are two walls or only one. 
An architect or a surveyor will be able to 
ascertain this in some cases where the party- 
wall is carried through the roof; but in 
localities where there are no by-laws in 


raises a portion of the wall or fence wall, 
the other is justified in pulling it down, as 
no action for trespass can lie against a joint 
owner. We often hear of an owner rebuild- 
ing a party-wall, or raising it for his own 
convenience, giving much offence and 
annoyance to his neighbour. The remedy 
the neighbour has is against the raising, and 
by law (see case of Cubitt v. Porter) he is 
justified in pulling the wall down to the 
original level. Sometimes an owner will 


take upon himself to pull down a joint wall 


pay- box has been omitted, and the ¢ 
trance to the wash-house placed alongside 
the women’s entrance in the Caledonian-roa 
in accordance with the suggestion of the assess 
and as the key plans upon the perspective sh 
show the original competition ground-plan 
the amended plan, it will be seen that no mate! 
alterations have been made. In our correspo! 
ence column of to-day Mr. Tiltman has sa’ 
factorily explained that the discrepancy, poln 
out by two of our correspondents in our 
issue, as to the width of the second-class be 
was a purely clerical one. : 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ee third ordinary meeting for the present 

session took place on Friday evening, the 
President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, in the chair. 
The following new members were elected :— 
T. D. Adshead, R. G. Rendle, E. White, C. C. 
Brewer, P. P.. Cotton, ©. EH. Sadler, K. M. 
Vining, F. Thompson, W. Maclelland, F. H. 
Willis, F'. Taylor, G. Lucas, G. E. Martin, and 
H. Legg. Mr. C. H. Bropre called attention to 
the passages in the address of Mr. Waterhouse, 
as President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, suggesting that a closer relationship 
might subsist between the Institute and the 
Association, and asked if the A.A. committee 
haa as yet taken any steps in the matter. The 
PresipEnT replied that at present the committee 
had not given the question any consideration. 


THE LAST FOUR A.A. EXCURSIONS. 


Under the title of ‘‘The Work of the Hon. 
Amateur Photographer,’ an amusing and instruc- 
tive lecturette was delivered by Mr. John L. 
Robinson, A.R.H.A., of Dublin, as a running 
commentary upon an exhibition of oxy-hydrogen 
dantern-slides of some three hundred photographs 
taken by himself during the summer excursions 
of the Association in 1887-8-9-90. We have 
each year* described these views, which depict 
the buildings visited from the standpoint adopted 
by an architect skilled in the use of the pencil 
and quick to select piquant or characteristic 
‘‘pits,’’ and, as in former years, reproduce to-day 
as samples four photographs, illustrating the ex- 
cursion to Oxford and neighbourhood last August. 
At the outset Mr. Robinson alarmed the members 
by the innocent remark that he had proposed to 
bring before them over six hundred slides, 
which, with a minute or so’s comment on each, 
would occupy, it would be seen by an easy cal- 
culation, a good evening. He explained, how- 
ever, that he had reduced the number of views 
by more than one-half, and should similarly cut 
down his comments thereon. Beginning his 
illustration of the Wilts and Somerset excursion 
with the west front of Bath Abbey, the lecturer 
showed the views of Great Chatfield Manor 
House, the cloisters at Lacock Abbey, Steeple 
Aston Church, to which a chancel has been added 
by Mr. Henry Chalton, and a corner of the 
George Inn at Norton St. Philip—all four re- 
produced in our issue of Sept. 30, 1887—and 
proceeded to exhibit the old bridge at Bradford- 
on-Avon, with its chapel or lock-up, the cruci- 
form church at Edington, and the Hungerford 
Almshouses at Corsham. The Matlock excur- 
sion of 1888 was represented, among other views, 
by Lichfield Cathedral (reproduced in our pages 
at the time), many of Haddon Hall, Ashbourne 
Church, the chimneypieces at Bolsover Castle, 
Lord Vernon’s seat at Sudbury, South Wingfield 
Manor House, and John Thorpe’s chef d’ ewvre, 
Wollaton House, near Nottingham—a building 
which had little merit in the lecturer’s eye. The 
King’s Lynn excursion was recalled by a number 
of fine photographs of the immense Marshland 
churches ; the Custom- house, town-hall, and St. 
Margaret’s Church at Lynn; the 13th-century 
church at West Walton, with its detached tower; 
Castle Acre Priory and the Littlebury Tomb at 
Holbeach (both reproduced in the Buripive 
News for Oct. 25, 1889); Oxburgh Hall and 
Church, Walpole St. Peter’s, Tilney All Saints’, 
and the churches at Wiggenhall, the series 
closing with Ely and Peterborough Cathedrals. 
Of the excursion of last August, the colleges 
and churches of Oxford furnished a large 
proportion of the views. Wadham, New, 
Magdalen, and St. John’s Colleges were fully 
illustrated, as was the High-street and Iffley 
Church. Mr. Robingon’s photograph of the 
north aisle and well-proportioned tower and spire 
of the church of St. Mary the Virgin, which is 
reproduced at the top left-hand corner of our 
photo-lithographic sheet, was taken, he ex- 
plained, four years since, before the twisted 
pillars of the famous Italian porch, added by 
Archbishop Laud’s chaplain, were concealed as at 
present by wreaths of Virginian creeper. The 
church is a noble specimen of Perpendicular work, 
having been rebuilt in 1488 by Sir Reginald Bray, 
and is the subject of one of Sir Gilbert Scotts 
restorations. ‘The noble pinnacled tower and 
South transept of the chapel of Merton College 


* See the Burnpine News for September 30, 1887, p. 
527 (Wiltshire excursion) ; for September 28, 1888, p. 422 
(Matlock) ; for September 27, 1889, p. 414 (King’s Lynn) ; 
and for September 26, 1890, p. 450, current volume 
(Oxfordshire), 
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(forming the upper right-hand view on our photo- 
lithographic plate) is a portion of a former parish 
church, dedicated to St. John, the nave of which 
has been destroyed. The chapel consists of choir, 
transepts, ante-chancel, and central tower, re- 
built about 1440, and was restored by Blore in 
1838, and again by Mr. Butterfield in more recent 
Below, to the left, we give an interior 
view in Christ Church Cathedral, looking from 
the Lady or Latin Chapel, the outer of the three 
The pulpit in this 
chapel was illustrated by a drawing by Mr. 
Thomas MacLaren in our issue of Aug. 22nd 
last, and the groined vaulting to nave in the 
The last view we have re- 
reproduced is the interior of Minster Lovell 
Church, remarkable on account of the central 
tower, which on plan is smaller than the space 
cross, 
while the chancel is narrower than the nave. 
Four piers, two entirely detached and two par- 
tially engaged, support the tower inside the 
main walls, with which they are connected by a 
small, diagonally-set arch, in each case forming 


years. 


north aisles, to the choir. 


following number. 


formed at the intersection of the 


four hagioscopes between the nave, transepts, 
and choir. The central space is groined. 
charch was restored by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., 


who added the pulpit and reredos seen in the 


background of our view. A sketch of the ex- 


terior of the church, with plan, was given by us 
from Mr. Pite’s drawings in the Burnprve Nuws 
The church and 
Abbot’s kitchen at Stanton Harcourt, the quaint 
little church at Coggs, that at Asthall, and Bur- 
ford manor-house and church, all illustrated by 
us in the issue just mentioned, were also shown 
The gzeat 
parish church of Witney, the tower and lofty 


for August 15th of this year. 


and described by Mr. Robinson. 


spire of Kidlington, Ewelme school, almshouses, 
and church, and Water Eaton manor-house 


were also illustrated. Dorchester Abbey, with 
its famous Jesse window in the north side of 


sanctuary, formed the subject of several plates, 


including one of the leaden font, to which a 


perfectly plain cylindrical base has been added, 


from Mr. W. Butterfield’s designs, on which—as 
Mr. Robinson remarked—‘‘ not much detail was 


wasted.’’ (See illustration in our issue of August 
15th last, p. 209, and other details of the church 
in the same number.) The series closed with 
some views from Evesham and Stratford-on:Avon. 
In conclusion, Mr. Robinson said these excur- 
sions were of great value to the members who 
took part in them, and he could name several 
members whose talents in rapidly picking out 
and sketching the best parts of buildings had 
been greatly developed during the weeks thus 
spent in successive years, while their powers of 
draughtsmanship had been greatly improved at 
the same time. He trusted that the next excur- 
sion would be attended by larger numbers than 
was that of this year, especially by the younger 
men. 

Mr. H. O. Cresswett proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. H. L. Fiorgnce seconded the motion. 

Mr. R. Exsry Smirn and Mr. Mavrice B. 
Avams having spoken, the PresrpEnv, in putting 
the vote, remarked that Mr. Robinson was by no 
means the ‘‘simple showman’ that he had 
claimed to be, but was well qualified to act as 
their leader, and was a real benefactor to the 
Association. 

Mr. Rosxrnson briefly acknowledged the vote 
of thanks, which was carried by acclamation. 


—————_ =a 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


{hae inaugural meeting of the present session 

of the Surveyors’ Institution was delivered 
on the 10th inst. by Mr. Robert Collier Driver, 
the President. In his opening remarks he 
lamented the growing tendency to invasion of 
what had been thought to be established amenities 
of property, and instanced as illustrations of the 
aggressive tendency of the age the Tenancies 
Rating Bill of last session, which proposed a 
forced division of the rates between landlord and 
tenant, and the Agricultural Tenants’ Improve- 
ments Bill for giving tenants’ claims for com- 
pensation priority over the claims of mortgagees. 
As to the Strand Improvement Bill, the President 
pointed out that its proposals were not sofortunate 
as to attract the supporting evidence of a single 
practising surveyor, andin the result the so-called 
‘‘Betterment’’ clauses failed to approve them- 
selves to Parliament. The President continued : 
The Public Health Acts Amendment Act con- 


The 
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tains some important conditions relating to drain. 
connections and made-up sites, to which member: 
of this institution practising outside Londor 
will do well to give attention. One of the most 
important Acts, from a surveyor’s point of view, 
is what is known as the General Powers Act of 
the London County Council, which received the 
Royal Assent on the 18th of August. The sec. 
tions of, this Act which specially concern us as 
surveyors are the 27th to 30th, 32nd, 33rd, 35th, 
and 36th. The council of the institution urged 
that as regards section 27 the sittings of the tri- 
bunal for the approval of plans should be con- 
tinuous throughout the year, and that the points 
objected to and the reasons of adverse decisions 
should be stated; but their representations as 
regards this point did not commend themselves, 
As regards section 28, which concerns the fixing 
of the general line of buildings by the super- 
intending architect of the County Council, it had 
long been felt to be a grievance that no right of 
appeal existed against a decision which might 
prejudicially affect valuable building sites; 
therefore it speaks well for the Lordon Coun 

Council that a tribunal of appeal has been volun- 
tarily conceded. The council of the institution 
were not of opinion that it was desirable to fix a 
new limit for the cubical contents of buildings in 
place of the 216,000ft. ‘prescribed by the Build- 
ing Act of 1855. Although the limit has now 
been extended to 450,000c.ft., the concession ig 
guarded in the Act by conditions which remoye 
some of the objections which the council enter- 
tained to the proposal. It was felt very strongly 


that the original proposals of what is now sec- 


tion 33 of the Act might result in serious injury 
and loss to the owners of corner plots. There 
was no objection to the proposal that in the lay- 
ing out of new streets the line of frontage should 
be continued through until it met the lines of 
frontage of adjoining streets; but the council 
felt that where buildings already exist at the 
corners of streets, the application of such a rule, 
however desirable, would cause such injury to the 
owners that it should only be carried out on 
giving compensation. Words have been intro- 
duced specially exempting existing rights from 
the operation of the clause. The proposal to 
limit the height of new buildings to 70ft. was 
modified in committee to 90ft. from the level of 
the ground to the level of the parapet. This is 
probably a reasonable compromise, and will save 
London from a multiplication of the monstrosi- 
ties which threatened to invade the skies, with- 
out putting too much restriction on building 
owners. ‘The London Streets (Removal of 
Gates) Act was a measure which can hardly fail 
to considerably affect large masses of property 
in the central districts of London. The Act 
makes provision for compensation to the free- 
holder for ‘‘ injuriously affecting,’’ but no com- 
pensation is given to those persons to whom 
quiet is a special object, on the strength of 
the exclusion of traffic, and who have taken 
many of the houses in those secluded streets. 
The Housing of the Working Classes Act is one 
of the most important measures of the session. 
It is a consolidating Act, and proposes to deal in 
a very comprehensive manner with so-called 


insanitary areas and unhealthy dwellings, both 


in towns and in the districts of rural sanitary 
authorities. The rehousing provisions, which 
formed the principal obstacle to the carrying out 
of Cross’s Acts, are re-enacted; but, on the 
otherjhand, the law relating to the assessment of 
compensation is modified by making evidence 
receivable that the rental of the property was 
enhanced by its illegal use, that it is a nuisance 
within the meaning of the Acts relating to 
nuisances, or that it is not capable of being 
made fit for human habitation. The arbitrator is 


authorised to award compensation under either of 
the first two categories, on the basis of the lower — 
rental obtainable if the premises were legally and — 
properly used, and, in the case of the third — 
category, on the value of the land and the mere > 
No surveyor worthy | 


materials of the buildings. 2 
of the name will find fault with provisions which 


prevent unscrupulous persons from obtaining — 
compensation on rentals swollen by a disregard | 
of the principles of humanity and common — 
As local authorities are not em- 
powered by the Act to re-cover the cleared sites — 


decency. 


without the special approval of the confirming 


body, it is to be hoped that the effect of the — 


diminished compensation paid will be to enable 
them to offer the sites on such terms as will 
induce improvement societies to engage in the 
work of reconstruction. But with every desire 
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to see many of the acknowledged evils of over- 
crowding promptly remedied, I have great doubts 
whether much will be achieved under this 
ambitious measure. The fatal weakness which 
underlies all this class of legislation is the 
assumption that the rates are an inexhaustible 
fund on which to draw for every purpose that 
may be in the abstract desirable, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, the ratepayer is already saddled 
with an almost intolerable burden. I do not, 
however, imply that there has been any sensible 
addition to the burden of local taxation in 
country districts during recent years, although 
there has been a steady increase in the total 
amount of rates levied in England and Wales 
during the past eight years, representing a 
rise of 22% per cent. between 1880 and 1888. 
Within the last few weeks we have witnessed a 
revival of the project for the purchase of the 
London water companies. I may venture the 
opinion that London will never again get so good 
a bargain as was placed within its reach by the 
ability of our late distinguished colleague, Mr. 
Edmund James Smith, whose proposals fell a 
_ prey to political exigencies, and who may be 
said to have died a martyr to the cause. The 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Town Holdings continues to drag along its path 
of inquiry. During the present year its investi- 
gations have dealt with the proposed special 
taxation of ground-values, but the evidence 
bearing upon the subject is not yet complete. 
Eleven witnesses, however, have been examined, 
of whom eight are in favour of a change in the 
law of rating, and we may assume that the case 
against the present system has now been stated 
inits strongest form. Anexamination, however, 
of the published evidence shows that the repre- 
sentatives of the party of change are by no 
means in agreement among themselves as 
to the principle on which the _ proposed 
taxation should be based, or of the scheme 
by which it should be carried into effect. 
Having alluded to the great development in the 
Metropolis of the system of collective occupation 
of dwellings in flats, although, oddly enough, it 
is now falling into disfavour in Scotland, and 
haying expressed an opinion adverse to the 
establishment of a National School of Forestry, 
the President concluded: The session upon which 
we enter to-night will introduce an epoch most 
interesting as regards the future of the insti- 
tution. We stand committed to what is virtually 
a revolution in our constitution. It was assumed 
that ten years was sufficient notice to the pro- 
fession of the impending compulsory examina- 
tions, and, speaking generally, we have secured 
the complete adhesion of the rising generation of 
surveyors, which has, in large numbers, been 
making its way into the institution through the 
examination system applicable to the younger 
men. During the last seven years we have also 
been so happy as to draw into our ranks most of 
the leading surveyors of all classes in England 
and Wales. Any of our professional brethren, 
_ possessing the requisite qualification of five years’ 
practice, not yet on our roll, have still for a few 
months the option of applying for admission 
without the ordeal of examination, and their 
applications will receive all due consideration at 
our hands. It isto be earnestly hoped that the 
institution will find itself completely repre- 
sentative of the whole profession before the 
advent of the important change to which I have 
alluded. 
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THE WHITEFIELD CHAPEL 
COMPETITION. 


Ta business meeting of the Royal Institute 

_ of British Architects, held on Monday 
evening, the President, Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., 
in the chair, Mr. William Woodward was about 
to bring forward the subject’ of the Whitefield 
Chapel Competition, of which he had given due 
notice and which was placed upon the agenda, 
when Mr. Lacy W. Ridge rose to order and 
objected that the matter was a private one, and 
could not be discussed at the meeting—that it 
was one which under the by-law must only come 
before the Council. The President said that he 
and some members of Council were of the same 
opinion, and that there had been some error in 
pacing the matter on the agenda. ‘Mr. Charles 
Sarry supported this view, and suggested that it 
should be put to the meeting to strike out the 
subject from the agenda of the evening. Mr. 
William Woodward asked leave to explain, and 
Said that beyond the general interest which he 


took in seeing fair play in all matters, and in 
the desire to uphold a high standard of pro- 
fessional practice, he had not the least personal 
concern directly or indirectly in this Whitefield 
Chapel Competition—it was with him a question 
of principle. Has anassessor discretionary power 
to award the prize to a competitor who has 
ignored or disregarded the instructions; if so, to 
what extent? Then how are competitors to guide 
themselves, and to what extent, in also ignoring 
the instructions? Further, Mr. Woodward said, 
he considered that the subject was essentially 
one to be discussed at that meeting. First, it 
was one affecting seriously matters of professional 
practice; secondly, it was a subject connected 
with competitions, and competitions were officially 
recognised by the Institute as coming within 
its cognisance, as shown by the recom- 
mendations to competitors, to assessors, and 
to those about to engage in competitions, printed 
in the Institute Calendar; and thirdly, that, as 
he (Mr. Woodward) understood, Professor Roger 
Smith had been nominated by the Institute as 
assessor, and surely the members had a voice in 
the result of that nomination—At this point 
Mr. Octavius Hansard, filled with enthusiasm, 
and exhibiting a little timely theatrical display, 
said that he could stand it no longer—that Mr. 
Woodward had somehow or other ‘‘done it,”’ 
and that the matter must be stopped. Mr. 
Woodward urged that it was only due to the 
meeting and to Professor Roger Smith that he 
should be allowed to state his case. Professor 
Roger Smith said that he would be quite willing 
to attend any committee to which the subject 
might be referred, and to explain to it and to 
Mr. Woodward the reasons for his decision. It 
was then proposed by Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, 
seconded by Mr. Charles Barry, ‘‘That the 
motion in the agenda relating to the Whitefield 
Chapel Competition be erased,’’ and upon a show 
of hands it was found that 23 voted for the 
resolution and 16 against it. The President then 
said that, if Mr. Woodward desired it, he could 
bring the subject before the Council of the Insti- 
tute. Mr. Woodward replied that, with all due 
deference to the President, to the members of 
the Council present, and to the meeting, he 
absolutely declined to bring the subject before 
the Council, and thus the matter dropped. 


—__—_—___ <== 0 —_ 
NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


joa of great changes are in the air 
affecting the whole of the valley which les 
between the ancient and modern city. The re- 
modelling of the N.B. station and the extension 
of the limits hitherto assigned the railway for its 
passage to and from the west; the purchase of 
the gas works and construction of a goods station; 
the acquisition by the company of the Waverley 
Market ; suggestions for another North Bridge, 
in one or two spans, and another at a lower level 
between the Calton and Jeftrey-street—these, 
with other and somewhat rival proposals by the 
Caledonian Railway, to utilise the Waverley 
Market asa side station on their line to Leith, 
by tunnel along Princes-street, so making, at 
least for passenger traffic, a central station at 
the Waverley, are all, as they have been for some 
time, still matters of discussion. Ward meetings 
have shown strong partisan leanings in favour 
of the respective proposals of the two great rivals. 
The Architectural Association have also sat upon 
them. The Town Council have received deputa- 
tions from the railway managers, and as yet no 
definite conclusion seems to be arrived at. The 
Architectural Association recommended neither 
scheme, but strongly urged on the council to see 
that the amenity and architecture of this portion 
of the town were not needlessly sacrificed for the 
convenience of the railways. 

The matters at issue will be finally disposed of 
by Parliamentary Committee. But some things 
are quite intelligible to the outside public, whose 
mouthpiece is, or ought to be, the Town Council. 
Assuming that the goods and passenger traflic of 
the N.B.R. must in any case be separated now, 
owing to the vast increase of traflic occasioned 
by the opening of the Forth Bridge, it seems an 
unnecessary requirement to ask a greater breadth 
of station room than that already occupied. 
Anyone looking over the North Bridge can see at 
a glance over the expanse, stretching eastward 
and westward even beyond the Waverley Bridge, 
that, there is ample space in width and abundant 
length for the through trains arriving from east 
and west. The local and suburban trains are of 
less consequence, as far as regards contiguity to 


the main platforms, and it seems to most people 
that a little better arrangement could provide for 
all the passenger trains in less than the space 
that will be available when the goods traffic is 
disposed of further east. 

Another principal consideration, equally obvious 
to all, is the immense advantage to travellers 
by éither railway of immediate connection, or 
easy access, or of what would be a central 
station for the passenger traffic, or make up, in 
some means, for the want of it. At present the 
whole lengthof Princes-street has to be traversed, 
with luggage possibly to book at both stations ; 
delays are occasioned, and generally much in- 
convenience is felt. The late Sir James Gowan 
gets credit for suggesting this as an improve- 
ment on the Caledonian Railway proposals of 
last year. It commends itself as really the only 
practical solution of the difficuty of providing a 
central station. If carried out, the Caledonian 
would run by tunnel along Princes-street into 
the Waverley Market, which is to retain its 
present exterior, anda flight of steps would lead 
at once tothe Waverley platform. The engineer- 
ing difficulties for the tunnel are less than by any 
other route, and consist not so much in getting 
into the Waverley Market, as in getting out of 
it to Leith. 

Another, but more roundabout and defective, 
method of providing for easier access from the 
one railway to the other has been proposed, by 
making the tunnel in the line of George-street, 
and a station in St. James’s-square. ‘This, 
however, would be little better, and not much 
more suitable, as far as delay or inconvenience 
of changing are concerned, than the present 
arrangement is, and will not likely be promoted 
by the railway. 

The alarm about shaking foundations by 
construction of a tunnel has no grounds to rest 
upon, in the opinion of competent engineers. 
The Scotland-street tunnel is not a case in point, 
as it was made on a steep gradient and through 
varying strata. Itis not possible that a tunnel 
in or near the centre of the wide thoroughfare of 
Princes-street could injuriously affect the growth 
of the trees, as it would, if anything, throw any 
moisture to the roots, and the piles on which the 
Royal Institution and Scott Monument are built 
are far beyond the reach of any disturbance by 
works so much above their level. 

The station for the terminus of the Caledonian 
Railway, as it is to be erected shortly in the west 
end of Princes-street, will not add any very 
important architectural feature to the locality, 
which for so many years has been something 
little better than a vacancy. The idea of building 
a large station hotel having been abandoned, 
there remains only the passengers’ shed and 
accessories to provide for. In the design, now 
to be seen in many shop windows, the architec- 
tural detail is apparently confined to a somewhat 
narrow frontage, brought farther forward than 
formerly. The elevation to Lothian-road is 
vastly greater in its length, and over it are 
visible the tops of the carriage and platform 
sheds. The front has three entrances for cabs 
and passengers, and is surmounted by a lofty 
Mansard roof, the Lothian side elevation 
consisting of a range of semicircular-headed 
windows between Classical piers, and the usual 
entablatures. Nothing better probably could be 
devised without treating the whole as a piece of 
engineering iron construction, and there will 
always be the incongruity between the little bit 
of architecture and the monster sheds—a defect 
which goes far to mar the appearance of the large 
Industrial Museum. The arrangements for con- 
venience of the public, however, are excellent. 

The City is waking up to the conviction that 
it has made a bad bargain with the Gas Company, 
and complaints are general of the bad quality of 
the gas. The present gasworks, with the chimney, 
it is to be hoped, will ere long be removed, and 
a better bargain concluded. 

The Chapter House of St. Mary’s Cathedral is 
well advanced, and will be a great addition to the 
cathedral, in as far as its eastern elevation is con- 
cerned. The appearance of this end from the 
east end of Melville-street has never been much 
admired. The addition of the Chapter House and 
other buildings to be erected will make the whole 
much more cathedral-like. 


——Z<¢—_____—_- 


The foundation-stone of the north-western ex- 
tension of the General Post Office, occupying the 
site of the Money Order Office and Queen’s Hotel, 
was laid by the Postmaster-General yesterda, 
(Thursday). 
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‘CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—XIX. 


By Banister Fiercusr, Jun., A.R.I.B.A. 
THE TELEPHONE PAVILION. 


HE architect is M. André. The building is 

an example of wood-and-iron construction ; 

but in this case the iron is put in as flitches. The 

uprights and horizontal frames of the building 

are of wood, joined by iron flitches, and filled in 
with wood panelling. 

A tower is carried up in the centre on wood 

flitch uprights, and bound together above by 

circular iron girders, The wires for the tele- 
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phones are connected to the drum of this tower. 
The floors are carried by iron joists. Eight of 
the principal posts to the front are carried up as 
shown, and utilised to carry the wires. 


THE FINLAND PAVILION 


Is constructed entirely in wood, square in plan, 
surrounding an octagonal court 23ft. across, 
roofed over, and lighted below the eaves. There 
are four angle turrets, of the form shown, about 
10ft. by 10ft. The design is founded on a 
Scandinavian house. The angle turrets are 
joined at the ground floor by open galleries. 
The internal pillars carrying the dome are joined 


\ 


to the angle turret by wooden beams carrying 
the first floor. In consequence of the snow, 
glazed roofs are unknown in Finland, and the 
light, therefore, comes in at the sides below the 
roof of the dome, which is in zinc. The heads 
of all windows, it will be noticed, are /\ shape. 
(See above.) | | 


The Norwegian and Swedish pavilions are 
really reproductions of modern houses there, built 
entirely in wood and of the Chalet type of con- 
struction, of pitch pine, varnished, and were sent 
over in pieces and put together in Paris. The 
undersides of the staircases, the ceilings, the 
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THE FOLIES PARISIFNNES THEATRE. 


walls and cornices to the rooms are also board 
(the walls, &c., in match-boarding). The 
Swedish Exhibition contains a large variety of 
Swedish doors. 


THE DUTCH DIAMOND-CUTTING PAVILION, 


by M. Niermans, architect, in the style of the 
Dutch Renaissance. It is constructed to look 
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like brickwork and stonework, and the deception 
iscomplete until you tap it and hear a hollow 
sound ; it is in pan-de-bois, or wood framing 
filled in with brickwork and plastered in front. 
In this case the building is supposed to be con- 
structed in brick and stone, as so many Dutch 
buildings are, and the colouring of the bricks 
and the brick joints are performed with such an 
exactitude to nature that it is with difficulty you 
can persuade yourself it is not really brickwork 
and stonework you are looking at. It is a 
splendid example how the Parisian workmen can 
use their native material. 


The roof is covered with slate. Above the 
window openings and under the semicircular 
inclosing arch are beautifully-imitated plaster 
panels of old delf ware, and over the central 
entrance are the iron ties one meets so often in 
Holland. Altogether this pavilion is one of the 
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most satisfactorily-designed and executed in this 
part of the grounds. 

The ‘‘ Folies Parisiennes’’ Theatre merits con- 
sideration. The architects are Messrs. Daubray, 
Scipion, and Richard. It covers an area of 151ft. 
by 65ft., and in consequence of its extreme light - 
ness no foundations are necessary. 

The building is divided into two parts, the 
auditorium and the stage. The auditorium pre- 
sents no special features, being constructed 
entirely of pan-de-bois (or brick-nog walling) and 
plaster face, and with painted canvas in parts. 

I should say, before proceeding, that the 
building rests upon a V-iron framing, simply 
resting on the ground. ‘The first-floor joists also 
rest on a frame of the same description, 

It is the stage, however, and the parts con- 
nected with it which present a new method of 
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construction. It is entirely constructed of iron 
uprights and horizontal irons, between which are 
fixed, by means of screws, externally and in- 
ternally, embossed steel plates, -04in. thick; the 
embossing is performed to add strength to the 
plates, and also for ornamentation. There is thu: 
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a hollow wall tending to equalise the temperature 
within. The roof is also formed with thin steel 
plates. It is known as the ‘‘Danby’’ system, 
and is patented. The builders were Messrs. 
Schryver and Co. 

Between the principal framing are the light 
T-irons,; to which the panels are bolted. The 
ceiling is formed also of steel plates between the 
iron joists. The angles of the building are 
strengthened by standards from top to bottom of 
the building. 


ume —_ 


At the parish church of Laisters, near Hereford, 
last week, two stained windows, both the work of 
Messrs. Ward and Hughes, of Frith-street, London, 
were unveiled. One occupies the east end of the 
church, and represents the Resurrection ; the other: 
is in the south wall of chancel. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“‘FOUR FAIR WOMEN’’: DRAWN BY HENRY HOLIDAY.— 
SELECTED DESIGN FOR THE NEW PUBLIC BATHS AND 
WASH-HOUSES, ISLINGTON.—NEW BANKING PREMISES, 
COWFOLD, SUSSEX.— 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM OXFORDSHIRE, ILLUSTRATING MR. 


J. Le 


LLANELLY.—WALLHURST MANOR, 


ROBINSON’S PAPER READ BEFORE THE AROHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—NEW WESLEYAN CHAPEL AND 
SCHOOLS, BOULOGNE.—A PEARWOOD CABINET. 


Our Illustrations. 
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‘‘ FOUR FAIR WOMEN,’? FROM THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION. 


Tess four figures are from Mr. Henry Holiday's 
series of decorative cartoons shown at Burling- 
ton House last summer, in illustration of Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women.’’ We propose at 
an early day to give the two remaining charac- 
ters, Joan of Arc and Fair Rosamond, to a 
larger scale. Iphigenia, the first figure on our 
sheet to-day, was the daughter of Agamemnon, 
King of Argos, who was offered in sacrifice to 
satisfy Artemis when the Greek fleet was wind- 
bound at Aulis. Artemis, being appeased by the 
submission of the Greek maid, carried her off to 
Tauris, and substituted a hind on the altar in 
her place. Jephthah’s Daughter comes next, 
and then Cleopatra, pointing to the bite of the 
asp. ‘The last figure is that of Helen, whose 
disastrous beauty led to the Trojan War. 


PUBLIC BATHS AND WASH -HOUSES, ST. MARY’Ss, 
ISLINGTON. 


(For description and sketch plan see pp. 708, 709%) 


BANK PREMISES, LLANELLY. 


Tus building is situated in Stepney -street 
Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. The stone used for 
the portion of the building is red Runcorn sand- 
stone. The projecting gable is covered with red 
tiles, and the bricks are of red Ruabon, the roof 
being covered with Broseley tiles. The bank is 
being built by Messrs. Randell and Sons, Llanelly, 
for The South Wales Union Bank, Limited, the 
contractors being Messrs. B. Howell and Son, of 
Llanelly. The whole has been carried out from 
the designs of Messrs. J. Buckley Wilson, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Glendinning Moxham, M.S.A., 
architects, of Swansea and Llanelly. 


WALLHURST MANOR, COWFOLD, SUSSEX. 


Tus ancient Sussex Manor-house, situate in the 
parish of Cowfold, is believed to have been 
erected in the time of Charles I., on the site of an 
older building. John de Walhurst made the 
return for the parish at the Nona Inquisition in 
1345, It is mentioned in the will of Roger Agate 
1530, whose brass is in Cowfold Church. The 
early part of the 18th century it belonged to the 
Lintotts, and descended with Shermanbury to 
the Challens, and was subsequently sold to Mr. 
Wood, whose descendants sold it to the present 
owner, Mr. Herbert Addington Rigg. The 
house, which had evidently been a place of some 
importance, had of late ‘years been used as a 
farmhouse ; it has been restored and added to 
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under the superintendence of Mr. F. Wheeler, 
F.R.LB.A., 22, Chancery-lane, W.C., and 560, 
Carfax, Horsham, Sussex. The exterior is exe- 
cuted in Bolney stone, and the roofs are covered. 
with Sussex stone tiles removed from the old 
roots. The barge-boards, &c., are of oak, the 
casements throughout are of wrought iron, lead 
glazed. The old work, to be seen from the 
drawing we illustrate to-day, extends from the 
ivy-covered chimney to the porch, the latter, 
with the remainder of the work shown, represents 
the additions. Internally, the fittings are gene- 
rally of oak, care having been taken to preserve the 
detail of the old work. The entrance hall, which 
faces the north, is open to roof, all the old oak 
beams having been utilised as far as possible. 
There is an oak minstrel gallery at one end 
looking into hall, and a massive carved stone 
chimney corner. The whole of the works have 
been executed by Mr. Peters, of Horsham, who 
has also, under Mr. Wheeler’s superintendence 
and from his designs, erected the lodge, stabling, 
cottages, and farm buildings on various portions 
of the estate. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM OXFORDSHIRE. 


SEE page 710, for Mr. J. L. Robinson’s paper, 
read before the Architectural Association. 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL “AND RESIDENCE, BOULOGNE. 


Tuts building, from the designs of Mr. Charles 
Bell, F.R.I.B.A., is now in course of erection at 
this French watering-place, and comprises a 
minister’s house, as well as the usual accommo- 
dation for preaching and services attended 
chiefly by English visitors, 


PEARWOOD CABINET. 


Tus cabinet, illustrated on another page, is 
made principally of pear-tree wood, and is inlaid 
with marquetry of various coloured woods. It 
may be attributed to the 15th century, and seems 
of Flemish origin. The upper part opens by means 
of two doors, and is supported by arch-work and 
angle-columns. ‘The original is at the South 
Kensington Museum. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH AZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Biruincuam Mastrr Buriprrs’ Association. 
—The annual meeting of this association was 
held on the 13th inst., at the office of the secre- 
tary (Mr. E. J. Bigwood), Colmore-row, Mr. 
C. H. Barnsley presiding. The annual report 
stated that the improvement in the state of trade 
mentioned in the last report had been fairly 
maintained. At the commencement of the year 
the committee had to deal with notices from 
the bricklayers, carpenters, masons, and plas- 
terers, demanding an advance of wages and other 
alterations in the working rules. Subsequently 
letters were received from two societies repre- 
senting the labourers asking for a code of rules 
and an advance in wages. ‘The usual counter- 
notices were sent to the bricklayers, carpenters, 
masons, and plasterers, and in framing them 
every effort was made to secure a uniform set of 
working rules in all branches of the trade. Con- 
ciliation meetings were held, and the association 
offered to the operatives an advance of halfpenny 
per hour either for one year or three years. This 
was accepted for three years by the carpenters, 
plasterers, and stonemasons, but the bricklayers 
declined to accept less than their full demand of 
1d. per hour increase. In April the bricklayers 
accepted the advance offered—viz., $d. per hour 
for one year, as did also the labourers, and no 
cessation of work occurred. Notices had just 
been received from the plumbers and from the 
general labourers asking for an advance of $d. 
per hour. An invitation was given to the 
National Association of Master Builders to hold 
its next meeting in Birmingham. This would 
take place in January, 1891. The schedule of 
daywork prices had been revised and circulated 
among the members of the association and of 
the architectural profession. On the motion of 
the Chairman, seconded by Mr. W. Sapcote, 
the report wasapproved. Mr. Barnsley was re- 
elected as president, on the motion of Messrs. 
J. J. Moffat (vice-president) and Sapcote. Mr. 
Moffat was re-elected vice-president, Mr. W. J. 
Whittall treasurer, Messrs. T. Surman and 
W. Sapcote auditors, and Mr. Bigwood secre- 
tary. 


Braprorp ARCHITECTS’ AND. SURVEYORS’ 
Assocration.—The following is the syllabus for 


<< 
the present session of the association, which | 
was opened on Tuesday week by an address from | 
the President, Mr. James Ledinghara: Nov. 25. 
(Tuesday next), ‘‘ Fifty Years of Sanitary Pro- 
gress,’’? by Mr. T. Preston ; Dec. 29th, ‘‘ Where: 
to Spend a Bank Holiday,’’ by Mr. W. Hofiman. 
Wood; Jan. 6th, 1891, social evening ; Jan. 20th, 


‘Strains on Iron Roofs,’? by Mr. W. H. §. | 


Dawson; Feb. 4th, ‘‘ House Building,’’ by Mr. 
William Longley; Feb. 18th, ‘Natural and 
Artificial Concrete,’? by Mr. J. J. Black, and. 
‘“‘Gothic Traceries,’?’ by Mr. T. E. Taylor;. | 
March 4th, ‘‘Mouldings,’’ by Mr. W. E. V. 
Compton; and March 18th, Address by the: 


a 


Vice-President, Mr. J. H. Cox, borough sur- 
veyor. i . 


Tue EpinsurcH Association oF SOCRENCE. | 
AnD Art.—The executive committee of this asso- | 


ciation has made the following among other 


awards for papers read before the association last | 
session:— Diplomas of merit to Mr. A. D. 
Mackenzie, the president, for his paper on ‘‘ The | 
Principles which Govern the Circulation of 
Water in Pipes’?; Mr. T. R. Proctor, for his. 
paper on ‘‘ Cold and Hot Water Supply in con- 
nection with Dwelling-Houses’’; Professor 
Gerald Baldwin Brown, for his paper on ‘‘'The 

New Town of Edinburgh.’’ A bronze medal has. 
been awarded to Mr. James M‘Donald for his. | 
paper on ‘‘ The application of Lead to Building | 
Construction ’’; and a book prize to Mr. Simon | 
Slater, for his paper on ‘‘A New Method of | 
Slapping Openings for Shop Frents.”’ 


GLascow ARCHITECTURAL SocreTy.—The archi- | 
tectural branch of the Glasgow Philosophical 
Society commenced the winter session on Monday | 
night, when the president, Mr. James Thomson, 
F.R.1.B.A., delivered the inaugural address, in | 
the course of which he alluded.to the erection of 
picture galleries and museums in large cities, and 
while advocating the maintenance of these insti- | 
tutions, he thought that more might be done in | 
the direction of providing people’s palaces and ’ 
recreation halls, As to the housing of the working | 
classes, he considered that a great deal had been 
done in that direction, but what was now wanted | 
seemed to be better accommodation for the lower 
orders, at a rental which would not be pro- | 
hibitory. 

Lreps AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Socrery.—The fifteenth session of this society 
was opened on Wednesday evening by the presi- 
dential address of Mr. W. H. Thorp, F.R.L.B.A. 
The president briefly traced the history of the 
society, and alluded to several matters of detaik | 
in which improvement might be brought about, | 
and said it was desirable that they should keep 
abreast with others in the advancement of techni- 
cal education. He regretted the present con- 
dition of the society’s sketching club, and urged — 
the members to revive it, and avail themselves of 
the undoubted advantages which it possessed. 
He» expressed his pleasure that during recent | 
years there had been a wider recognition of 
native talent in Leeds than previously. In severat | 
instances important works had been given to local | 
architects. He hoped that the new post-office: 
would be worthy of its conspicuous position, 
and take its place among the finest buildings 
in the town. His opinion of the building, formed | 
upon seeing the sketches in the newspapers, was _ 
not altogether satisfactory, and it seemed to him 
that the architect to the Post Office Department. 
had not risen to the height of the situation. He 
said he was glad to notice that an attempt was to 
be made to improve the streets of the town. | 
Subsequently the silver medal and £5 5s. offered 
by the President for set of measured drawings of 
the King’s Manor, York, was presented to Mr. 
Walter Peters. | 


Suerrierp Socrery or ARcHITECTS AND SUR- 
vryors.—At the monthly meeting of this society 
on Tuesday night, Mr. J. R. Wigfull read a 
paper on ‘‘Domestic Sanitary Fittings.” The 
subject was, he observed, one of special import- 
ance to Sheffield architects now that the town 
council were contemplating the system of sewer- | 
age disposal by water-carriage. The new by- 
laws would tend, moreover, to improve sanitary 
work in the homes of all classes of the community. 
The various kinds of w.c.-apparatus were noticed, 
and the different ways of constructing and joint-— 
ing soil-pipes described; with the systems of 
ventilation, sewer-disconnection, &c. Ba 


Mr. Thomas Collins, the well-known contractor, 
has been elected Mayor of Tewkesbury. 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


N the reorganisation, of the London water 
I supply there would seem to be difficulties 
over and above those connected with the en- 

ineering works and practical matters. It appears 
that the persons interested in this subject may be 
proadly arranged in two parties—one dealing 
with the water supply and its possibilities of 
improvement both as to quality and quantity, 
and the other occupied with questions concerning 
the management of affairs at what time the 
Metropolitan water and its distribution are handed 
over to the public. A meeting of members of 
the iatter party was holden on the 18th at 33, 
New Broad-street, and consisting of the sanitary 
authorities of Essex whose districts are served 
by the East London Water Company, representa- 
tives of local authorities in Middlesex, Essex, 
Herts, Surrey, and Kent being also in attend- 
ance. Thereat it was resolved that the London 
County Council be objected to as the governing 
body, and that opposition should be made to any 
scheme that does not give the sub-metropolitan 
districts full representation in proportion to their 
population. 


With the spirit of this resolution we shall 
entirely concur. The County Council has quite 
enough work on its hands, and is likely to have 
in the future, especially if it is going in for 
pupil-farming. When, as sooner or later it 
must be, the water supplies of the Metropolis are 
taken over and placed in the hands of public 
servants, a huge concern will be created, which 
will need for its administration a special govern- 
ing body, with its own staff of engineers, &c. 
We know that the County Council are anxious 
to acquire Parliamentary powers to gain this 
post for themselves; but if things go as they 
should, Parliament will take care that nothing of 
the sort happens. Imagine for one moment the 
vastness of the corporation, were all the water 
companies supplying Metropolitan and ‘‘sub- 
Metropolitan’’ districts rolled into one, and we 
see the folly of the attempt of the Council to 
gain this extra business foritselfand itssuccessors. 
In my opinion, the water supply should be in the 
hands of specially-appointed Commissioners 
with a staff housed with dignity in becoming 
offices. Words cannot exaggerate the importance 
of the water supply of a great city ; which being 
so, I observe that a municipal body with already 
as much, or more, workin its hands than it can 
get through, is willing to take it on as another 
odd job. 


Ithas yet to be shown that, taking the water 
out of the hands of private companies and 
placing it in the care of public officials, will be of 
benefit to the community. Every public ‘‘de- 
partment ’’—hateful word this, somehow—is not 
managed so admirably as the Post Office. But 
people think the good is to come, and, properly 
managed, the benefit should be very considerable, 
for it is to be hoped that a change in administra - 
tion will be coincident with a determined attempt 
to improve the average quality of the water sup- 
plied to London citizens and suburban residents. 
The worst supply should be raised to at least the 
‘standard of the New River water, or, ahead of 
this, the Kent Company’s. To do this there 
seems nothing to fall back upon’ but the old 
Roman system of aqueducts, and bringing the 
water from distant hills, mountains, or table- 
lands. The Welsh mountains, or Dartmoor, have 
lately been suggested, and the mere distance of 
these sources need not dismay. At the same 
time, it would be unwise, should it be determined 
to have resource to this method of bringing water 
from afar, to'decide on the source of supply till a 
Scientific commission had inquired fully into the 
subject. The construction of aqueducts, a 
hundred miles or so in length, leading to ex- 
haustible supplies, would be a costly blunder, 
even in these days, when, I take it, erections of 
ironwork will supersede the masonry devices of 
antiquity. 


_ Little have I had to do with ordinary compe- 
titions, and nothing at all with that peculiar 
Species where the inaugurators announce that a 
certain sum is to include both the cost of build- 
ing and the architect’ s commission, the said sum to 
be in nowise exceeded. It puzzles me to think 
how the thing is managed. Does the lucky 
architect agree to go on short commons should 
the hard-and-fast sum be exceeded? If so, 
then he is to be pitied, not to say despised. 
Possibly the majority of competitors go on the 


from his 
that the assessor appointed has 
the knowledge to enable him to appreciate them? 


general way, as an architect. 


principle that it is as well to be on the safe side, 
and put a design in for a low figure. Some, 
doubtless, trust to chance to set matters right, 
and subsequently boast that they have led the 
town council of Pettytweedleum into paying 
some 25 per cent. more than they had antici- 
pated. An architect sends in his estimate at 
£4,590 3s. 10d., exclusive of tower, but including 
pointing and the glazing of sashes, and the 
lowest tender comes out £5,840 0s. 11}d., the 
building committee anticipating that £4,999 


would clear building and commission, not to say 


the bill of extras. I notice—in fact, I am 


prompted to make these remarks by noticing— 


one of these commission - including competi- 


tions. The Huyton-with-Roby Local Board 
advertised 
The 


require new offices, and have 
for plans to be sent in, Jan. 1, 1891. 
amount stipulated is £5,000, and this is to include 
the architect’s commission. Why not a little 
respect for the architect, and say the building is 
not to exceed £4,760 odd? 
the ‘‘lumping”’ fashion read so crudely, and do 
not go to the credit of the parties issuing them. 


Much correspondence lately carried on in your 
columns goes to emphasise the necessity of what 
T have before said as to the demand for some 
more careful selection of assessors. It is a great 
thing to have gained, as architects have done, 
by reiterating its desirability, the very general 
appointment of referees or assessors. But the 
fact that we have thus gained solid ground con- 
stitutes no reason why we should not still strive 
to advance. The next step will be to see that 
the assessors appointed have special knowledge 
that will enable them to appreciate the studies and 
labours of competitors in a given branch of 
design. Of what use is it for a man to bea 
specialist, or to devote special attention to a 


branch of design, only to find when he incor- 


porates the ideas and improvements resulting 
studies in a competition plan, 
not even 


This is indeed labour in vain. I hold 


that an assessor should be specially selected for 
his task. Hitherto it has been enough that a man 


should have made something of a name, in a 
We have been so 
thankful to have an assessor at all, that we have 


been glad of anyone to come between us and the 


crude architectural tastes of the cheesemonger 
and publican. Now we must advance beyond 
this, the system of assessing must be improved 
and refined. It is true that the assessors put 
before the profession are, with the rarest excep- 
tions, architects of known ability; but what 
the competing architect requires is special 
knowledge, which will be a guarantee that his 
work will be appreciated to the full. 


Competing architects will bear me out as to 
the need for this reform. It is not, as they will 
be quite ready to show, in rare instances, that 
the grievance is legitimate. Lvery year it would 
be possible to point out competitions where com- 
petitors have had to labour under this disadvan - 
tage. How, then, is the reform to be made ? 
Only, so far as I can see, by reiteration of 
demands. It was a policy of this nature that 
brought the assessor into general employment. 
A continuance of agitation will call general 
attention to the subject, and sooner or later we 
may hope that competing architects may be 
spared the galling experience of a kind with 
which, at the present time, many such are only 
too familiar. 


In the matter of contracts and sub-contracts, 
thinking men tell us that it is useless in a com- 
petitive state of society to patch up both the 
principles of Socialism—true Socialism, that is to 
say—and not gutter Socialism. Viewing matters 
in this light, which in the main is doubtless the 
correct one, we shall be of the opinion that 
socialistic patches on a competitive garment will 
not wear well. Nevertheless, it is also correct 
to hold that sweating is a demoralised form of 
competition, and to be met and combated. 
Competition, after all, may be, in spite of con- 
trary arguments, an excellent institution; but 
there is such a thing as riding a good horse to 
death. Competition there must be till the world 
wakes up one fine morning all of a socialistic 
turn of mind. Whether such a day can ever 
arrive, with human nature as at present consti- 
tuted, is a question in debate that we will leave 
for other minds to grapple. Suflice it for us to 


Advertisements in 


recognise that in our day competition is, and that 
men will underbid one another in the struggle for 
existence. So far, so good, or bad—according to 
our particular views. These things must needs 
be till the regeneration of man hoped for by the 
true Socialist. 


The existence of competition, however, is no 
excuse for its demoralised form—‘‘sweating.’’ 
It becomes a totally different affair when sharp- 
witted men—or fiends incarnate—seek, of this 
very fierceness of competition that the Socialist. 
deplores, to make fortunes out of the straits and 
difficulties of honest folk. We may lament the 
principle of competition, and be powerless to 
alter its laws; but by humane measures and 
consideration for others—by an exercise of 
charity—we can see to it that unscrupulous men 
do not trade on the misfortunes of others. This, 
I think, is the pith of what can be said for and 
against contracts and sub-contracts, which must 
exist under the present order of things. The 
power to check the demoralisation known as 
‘“‘sweating,’? however, is in the hands of alk 
principals and managers, whether in public or 
private life, and it isa moral obligation on such 
to exert this power to the best of their ability, 
and thus protect the poor and needy from 
oppression. ; 


GorH. 
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CHIPS. 


The foundation stone of St. Anne’s Memorial 
Church was laid at Aberdulas, near Neath, Glam., 
on Thursday in last week. The church will be 
Late Gothic in style, and will be seated for 300 
persons. Mr. E. H. Lingen-Barker, of Hereford, 
is the architect, and Mr. Walter Dowland, of Aber- 
gavenny, is the builder. 


The slender spire and tower of Ashbourne Church 
are about to be restored in accordance with a report 
by, and under the direction of, Mr. William White, 
F.S.A., of London. The foundations of the tower 
are supposed to have been injured by various exca- 
vations for vaults. 


Buckingham Chapel, Clifton, Bristol, was re- 
opened last week after restoration. Messrs. Lewis 
and Edbrook, of Clifton Vale, were the general con- 
tractors; Messrs. Edkins and Sons the decorators, 
and Mr. W. L. Bernard, of Broad-street, Bristol, 
was the architect. 


The heritors of Earlston, N.B., have adopted 
plans by Messrs. Hardy and Wight, of Edin- 
burgh, for rebuilding the parish school om 
the present site. The cost is estimated at £2,800, 
and the number of sittings will be increased from 
570 to 720. 


‘A south aisle, which has been added to the parish 
church of Western-super-Mare, was dedicated last 
week. It follows the lines of the north aisle, and 
in the walls are inserted the windows from the south 
side of nave. 200 additional sittings are provided 
by the extension, which has cost £1,600. Messrs. 
Hans Price and Wooler were the architects, and 
Messrs. Hawkins and Co., of Glastonbury, were the 
contractors. 


The foundation-stone of Sauchieburn House, 
near Stirling, was laid last week. The new man~- 
sion is being erected by Sir James Maitland, Bart... 
on the site of old Sauchie House, and is in the 
Scottish Baronial style, having a square, keep-like 
tower 90ft. high, with corbelled balcony and bar- 
tisans round the top. The house will be one of the: 
largest in Stirlingshire, and the internal arrange- 
ments will include hydraulic lifts, electric light, 
&e. A picture-gallery nearly 50ft. long runs across. 
the house from east to west. The architects are 
Messrs. Sydney Mitchell and Wilson, Edinburgh. 


Toft - by - Newton Church, which has beem 
described as ‘‘ unique in ugliness and decay,’’ is 
now in course of restoration, the architect being 
Mr. Hodgson Fowler. The work, which is esti- 
mated to cost £750, has been intrusted to Mr. Bell, 
of Bridlington. 


The Kent County Council, at its last meeting, 
voted a gratuity of £250 to the county surveyor, 
Mr. F. W. Ruck, of Maidstone, in recognition 
of his extra services in the maintenance of main 
roads, and decided to increase his salary to £650, 
inclusive of an allowance of £130 a year for clerk’s 
office and stationery, and £120 for travelling ex- 
penses. 


A new Wesleyan chapel was opened at Talskitty, 
near Redruth, last week. Mr. Sampson Hill was. 
the architect, and Messrs. Odgers and Lee, of Red- 
ruth, were the contractors. 


The new City Hospitals, Liverpool, which are 
nearing completion, are being warmed and venti- 
lated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent 
double-fronted Manchester stoves, supplied by Mr. 
BE. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, HEMEL 
HEMPSTEAD. 


pes building occupies a prominent corner 

site in an improving part of the town, and 
was opened on the 4th inst. The plan consists 
of an interior, 60ft. by 33ft., with organ- 
chamber and vestries extending 14ft. in the rear. 
The height from floor to ceiling-tie is 34ft., and 
from floor to slope of roof boarding 22ft. A 
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egational Church Hemel Hempstead 


gallery 1d5ft. wide extends over the entrance 
lobbies and vestibule, and is approached by two 
stone staircases leading therefrom. ‘The roof is 
constructed on the hammer-beam principle, and 
with Gothic ribs and piecings, and is, with the 
whole of the wood-work, executed in pitch-pine. 
A plain but effective design in the Early English 
style has been adopted. The materials used are 
Bath stone jambs, mullions, and quoins for the 
door and window openings, &c., red and grey 


local bricks for the exterior, and Bearts for the 
interior, relieved by red strings and quoins. 
A feature has been made of the entrance door- 
way, which is in a buttressed and deeply-recessed 
porch, and the main buttresses terminate with 
stone pinnacles and carved crockets. The arti- 
ficial lighting is by three 18-light corona. The 
contract was taken in April last by Mr. Hi. Horn, 
of Hemel Hempstead, for £1,893, which sum 
includes a provision of £250 for seats, heating, 
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.d lighting. Accommodation is provided for 
)0 persons. The architect is Mr. W. A. Fisher, 
: Marlowes, Hemel Hempstead, who has per- 
nally superintended the works. 


a 


HE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND 
CONTRACTS. 


HE report on the question of contracts pre- 
[’ pared by a special committee of the London 
ounty Council, and of which we gave a 
immary last week, p. 702, was presented to that 
ody on Tuesday. ‘The chief recommendations 
‘the report were: (#7) That the following words 
» added to the clause now inserted in the 
ouncil’s contracts with reference to sub-letting 
» sub-contracting :—‘‘ But the Council retains 
ower to allow the contractor to sub-let such 
pecial portions of the work as would not be pro- 
uced or carried out by him in the ordinary 
ourse of his business.” (2) That all work of a 
ontinuous nature, which does not involve a large 
utlay of plant, &e., such as the cleaning and 
vatching of the bridges and embankments, &c., 
nder the control of the Council, be executed as 
ar as possible by men directly employed by the 
‘ouncil, without the intervention of a contractor. 

Mr. Arthur Arnold, in moving that (a) be 
eferred back to the committee, contended that 
he effect of the present clause was to restrict 
ompetition among contractors, and the conse- 
uence had been that they received no tenders 
or a great contract issued some time ago, and in 
nother case only two. Not only was compe- 
ition restricted, but contractors did not like this 
air wages declaration, because they might have 
ix or eight contracts going on in different parts 
f the country, in reference to which they had no 
uch obligation. No benefit had accrued to the 
abourers of London under the clause. 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. Howell 
Villiams, and opposed by Mr. Burns, who 
leclared that the result of the restrictive clause 
hey putin their builders’ contracts was to obtain 
he best brickwork in their sewers, and work 
vhich obviated the expenditure of money in 
epairs such as had cost the School Boord £80,000 
n two years, equal to an addition of 2d. to the 
ates. Colonel R. W. Edis urged that, whilst it 
vas most desirable to pay fair wages, it was 
bsolutely impossible to prevent sub-letting, for 
in nearly all large contracts there were special 
kinds of work which must be sub-let. The 
amendment was lost, and the report of the com- 
mittee agreed to. 
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CHIPS. 


The Islington Vestry have appointed Mr. T. 
Ridyard Roscoe (chief outdoor assistant in the 
surveyor’s department, Hammersmith) assistant 
surveyor for the northern portion of their district. 


The official gazette of the Salvation Army says 
that the new Wellington Hall, recently opened at 
Islington, is ‘‘the brightest, happiest, and best- 
contrived thing turned out up to date.’’ Thearchi- 
tect was Mr. J. Williams Dunford, M.S.A., of 100c, 
Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 


The dissolution of partnership is announced as 
between A. C. W. Hobman and W. R. Hawkins, 
trading under the style of A. C. W. Hobman and 
Co., of Stockholm-road, New Cross, tar-paving 
manufacturers. 


Two groups of statuary, executed in black basalt, 
have just been found in some ruins at Maheswar, 
Rungpore. They represent mythological deities 
with features of a Greeco-Buddhist type. The chief 
peculiarity of the discovery is that on the base of 
one of the group is an inscription in the Landsa 
character, a mixed form of Devangiri and Thibetan. 
The relics have been built, by order of the authorities, 
into the wall of a Hindoo religious hall. 


Mr. Onslow Ford, A.R.A., visited Canterbury on 
Tuesday to inspect the sites that have been proposed 
for the Marlowe Memorial. He recommended as 
the most suitable spot for the memorial the vacant 
Space near Christ Church-gate, where formerly 
‘stood the old Butter Market. The memorial, for 
which only £400 has as yet been subscribed, is to 
take the form of a drinking-fountain, surmounted 
by a bronze statue of a Muse, to be surrounded by 
statuettes representing leading characters from 
Marlowe’s plays. 


The City Commissioners of Sewers instructed its 
sanitary committee, on Tuesday, to consider the best 
means of abating the smoke nuisance. 


A new organ, built by Messrs. Wadsworth and 
Brother, of Oxford-street, Manchester, has just 
been placed in St. James’s Church, Gatley, and was 
opened on Sunday. 


Sub-committee of the Corporation was held at 
the council-house on Friday, at which the sub- 
ject was discussed of the alterations necessary at 
the town-hall. 
the redecoration of the hall; 
Committee favour a more simple scheme than 
that which was carried out upon the occasion of 
the last redecoration, 
elaborate character, and was designed by the 
late Mr. J. H. Chamberlain. 
jects under consideration are the improvement of 
the exits and the seating of the hall, the present 
condition of the roof, the ventilation, and the 
arrangements necessary for the future illumina- 
tion of the hall with the electric light. 
substitution of slate for the leaden roofing has 
been suggested; but, happily, the committee 
think this would not be desirable. 
committee held a consultation with Mr. J. A. 
Cossins, architect, who was instructed to look 
thoroughly into the matter, and to report to a 
future meeting. 
President of one of the sections of the Ari Con- 
gress held a fortnight since in Birmingham, 
writes:—‘‘No one can enter the town-hall in 
its present condition without seeing that every 
principle of architecture, of form, of colour, and 
of harmony is violated. The result is disastrous 
to the architecture, and ineffectual in its aesthetic 
effect. 
most superb in their decoration which might 
serve as models for the treatment of this hall, 
and the money the committee proposes to spend 
is amply sufficient to produce a very grand 
result. 
frescoes are limited, there is yet room for some 
fresco painting, space for which might be re- 
served in the scheme of decoration for monu- 
mental works in sculpture and painting, illus- 
trating the great achievements of the town or of 
its individual citizens. 
has at this moment a grand opportunity.”’ 
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propose to grant £8,000 towards the cost of the 
restoration. 


Wrnpsor Castie.—The renovations that have 
been carried out at Windsor Castle, under the 
supervision of Mr. Leonard Collman, of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s department, during the absence of 
the Queen, have been completed. The works in- 
clude the restoration of the private chapel at the 
north-east corner of the Castle, the south 
corridor between the Queen’s dining-room in 
the Victoria Tower and the gateway facing the 
Long Walk, and library overlooking the north 
terrace. The Royal pew in the gallery facing 
the altar of the private chapel is approached 
from a narrow ante-chamber panelled in white 
and adorned with historical portraits by Holbein, 
and on a bracket stands a small gilt clock, said to 
have been given to Anne Boleyn by Henry VIII. 
On the walls of the chapel are hung bronze 
medallion portraits of the late Deans Wellesley 
and Stanley, and memorials of the late Hon. C. 
Grey and Sir Thomas Biddulph. The panelled 
ceiling of the south corridor has been decorated 
in cream and gold and wainscoted with sage 
colour, and the costly furniture, and the ebony 
and ivory cabinets, filled with Sévres and other 
valuable porcelain, have been replaced in their 
customary positions. The appearance of the 
Royal library, which had not been touched for 
years, has been greatly improved, and the 
electric light has been introduced. 
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Ergineering Motes. 


BIRMINGHAM BRANCH OF THE INSTITUTION OF 
Crvi Encingers.—A meeting of this branch 
was held at the Midland Institute on Friday, 
the president (Mr. E. Pritchard) in the chair. 
Mr. A. D. Greatorex, of Manchester, read a 
paper upon ‘‘ House Drainage.’’ A discussion 
followed, in which the following gentlemen took 
part :—Messrs. E. Kenworthy, of Handsworth ; 
E. Newdigate, of Leamington: G. L. Till, of 
Birmingham ; E. R. Marks, 8. R. Lowecock, R. 


Building Ihrtelliqencee. 


Sean ne ae 
BrrmincuaM.—A meeting of the Buildings 


It has been decided to undertake 
but the Estates 


which was of a very 


Among the sub- 


The 


The sub- 


Mr. Arthur H. Macmurdo, the 


There are examples of halls in Italy 


Though the wall-spaces suitable for 


Birmingham, therefore, 


Eprvpurcu.—To the Free Church Hall erected 


last year at the corner of Braid-road and Cluny- 
drive, a permanent church is to be added. This 
has been designed by Dr. Rowand Anderson, and 


consists of nave, 98ft. by 33ft., passage aisles on 
each side, and also transepts. At the north-west 
corner is to be a tower 30ft. square and 83ft. 


high, surmounted by a lead-covered spire 69ft. 


high. A gallery will extend over the west end 
of the nave. Adjoining the tower are provided 
vestry, session room, and ladies’ room. The 
church will accommodate 800. The style of 
architecture adopted is Third Pointed. There 
are no lights in the aisles, the church being 
lighted by large windows in the east and west 
gables, and by the clerestory windows. The 
framework of the roof is of steel, covered on the 
inside with wood, and divided longitudinally into 
compartments by large moulded ribs, these being 
subdivided into panels by smaller mouldings. 
Each compartment of the clerestory has two 
square-headed traceried windows between the 
buttresses. The total outlay will be about 
£8,000. 


SarrurieLp. — The modern roof and walls 
which which have taken the place of the south 
transept in the church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great having become greatly dilapidated, it has 
been resolved to proceed with this portion of the 
restoration without further delay. A shallow 
transept is being erected under Mr. Aston 
Webb’s direction, so as to form a buttress to the 
great arches of the crossing, and this will also 
open up some fine Norman work, which has until 
now been concealed by modern internal altera- 
tions. The operations have brought to light a 
Norman triforium arch on the north side, which 
hitherto has been filled with a firegrate and flue 
for the vestry, and on the south side a Transi- 
tional Norman arch, which was previously hidden 
ina plastered wall. Adjoining the arch on the 
south side, the column of the next bay, much 
weather-worn, has been discovered in the brick- 
work ; but otherwise the original transept has 
entirely disappearei. There will be a south door 
in the shallow transept, also a baptistery. On 
the north side of the church the removal of the 
benefactions board has revealed a stone screen, of 
two arches, Early Decorated in character. In 
consequence of this transept’s being still blocked 
by the blacksmith’s forge, these arches are 
scarcely visible. The Charity Commissioners 


Godfrey, of King’s Norton; and P. G. Parkman. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Kenstncton Inrrrmary.—The selected archi- 
tect for this big work is Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, 
F,R.I.B.A., and the second premium has been 
awarded to Mr. Delissa Joseph, F.R.1.B.A., 
both architects practising in the City of London. 


Oswestry.—For the proposed new municipal 
buildings twenty-six sets of plans have been sent 
in, and are now under consideration by Mr. 
T. M. Lockwood, of Chester, the assessor 
appointed by the corporation. When his 
recommendation has been considered, the plans 
will be exhibited in the old British School at 
Oswestry. 


PrirrLewett. — A special meeting of the 
Prittlewell School Board was held on the 3rd inst. 
to decide upon the plans received in a selected 
competition for new schools in the Brewery- 
road, designs having been submitted by Messrs. 
Charles Bell (London), E. Wright, Walter J. 
Wood, and J. Taylor, of Southend-on-Sea. The 
board unanimously selected the plans of Mr. 
Walter J. Wood in preference to any others sub- 
mitted, and instructions were directed to be given 
to the architect to proceed with the work. 


——_——_- 


Two errors appear in the account of Mr. E. M. 
Bruce Vaughan’s work given in last week’s issue. 
The Grangetown board school provides 1,050 school 
places, not 150 as stated, and the Radnor board 
schools 1,120, and not 150 as printed. 


A new lecture hall has been erected at Bristol, 
and special attention has been paid to the ventila- 
tion, the extraction of the vitiated air being effected 
by the latest improved form of Messrs. Robert 
Boyle and Son’s patent self-acting air-pump 
ventilator. 


The Paddington Vestry has referred the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890, together with the 
whole question of dwellings of the labouring classes, 
to the sanitary committee, with instructions to 
consider specifically the following points—viz., (a) 
single water supply, cisterns uncovered and in 
proximity to w.c. or dust-bin ; (b) faulty connec- 
tions with sewers; (c) overcrowding; (d) houses 
unfit for human habitation; (e) Committee on 
Housing of the Working Classes as provided by 
section 81 of the Act of 1890. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buiipina 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
eaused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
pe eer gic to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 

ons. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. PassMoRE EDWARDS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post tree) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. tor 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (vid Brindisi), 
£110s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as tay the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
jacerbions can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

sher, 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 


The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant’ 
or ‘‘Situations Wanted” is One Sarina for Twenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
pur reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 

on. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., KLIX., L., 
LI, LIU1., LIV., LVI., and LVIL. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


ReEcEIvED.—J. J.—G. and W.—C. R. T.—H. H. and Co.— 
W. D.—M. R. C.—L. of C.—C. of Y.—R. 8. B. and Son. 
W. L.—P. P. and Co.—N.—G. L. 

E. M. Y. 


Q. (The paperon ‘Ventilation, Heating, and Lighting 
of Libraries,”’ from which we quoted, appears in extenso 
in this month’s Library, the official journal of the 
Library Association.) 


“ BUILDING NEWS”? DESIGNING CLUB. 


Drawines Recervep.—“ Oak.” “Philomath,” ‘* Macbeth,’ 
“Grafton,” ‘‘Multum in Parvo,” ‘ Jope,’? ‘Spectre.’ 


and Co.—E. T.— 


Correspondence, 


ISLINGTON BATHS COMPETITION. 
To the Editor of the Buitpine News. 


Str,—Two writers in your Correspondence 
columns in your issue of to-day’s date draw 
attention to a discrepancy that has been dis- 
covered recently between the figured width and 
the drawing of my second-class bath in the 
original ground plan sent in to the above. This 
error admits of a simple, and, I think, acceptable, 
explanation. In the preparation of my plans, I 
myself pencilled in all notes and figured 
dimensions upon the drawings; but by some 
means or other the assistant who generally does 
the printing to my plans mistook the ‘2’ of the 
27it. for a ‘‘3,’’ making the figured width 37ht., 
instead of what it should have been, 27ft. Inthe 
report, however, accompanying my design the 
dimension was correctly given—viz., 72ft. by 
27ft. This fact, taken in conjunction with the 
extent of the error (10ft. added to a width of 
27ft.), precludes the possibility, I think, of any 
imputation of unfairness on my part in the 
matter. 

_it should, I think, be borne in mind, in criti- 
cising plans for the building in question, that the 
site was inadequate for the proper accommodation 
required by the Commissioners, and that there- 
fore some compromise had to be made by the 
several competitors in attempting to solve this 
problem. I, myself, did this at the expense of 
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reducing the size of my second-class bath, and I 
was enabled thereby to properly provide on the 
ground floor every part of the establishment that 
should bé so accommodated. The provision of 
slipper baths and the public laundry was so 
moderate in its requirement as to admit of no 
reduction in this part of the establishment, and I 
was of opinion that one of the swimming baths 
might better bear being reduced insize. A clause 
of the ‘‘conditions”’ issued to the competitors 
clearly gave them the right of effecting any such 
compromise of the conditions that might suggest 
itself to them. This clause was as follows :— 

“* Tt is suggested that the following accommodation 
should be provided ; but the architect is at liberty to 
vary and adapt his plan and design to what he may 
consider more suitable accommodation.” 

This explanation is, I think, due to myself, 
and I hope you will kindly insert it in your next 
issue.—I am, &c., A. Hussrit TitTman. 

70, Torrington-square, W.C., Noy. 14. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS AND THE WHITEFIELD 
CHAPEL COMPETITION. 


Srr,—Your prophecy that the Institute would 
do nothing in connection with the Whitefield 
Tabernacle competition question has been ful- 
filled. Mr. Woodward gave notice that he 
would raise a discussion on Professor Roger 
Smith's award at the meeting on the 17th inst. 
The subject for discussion was on the agenda; 
but the meeting cancelled the agenda by vote. 
Of course, the agenda had been drawn up by 
the authority of the council, and in cancelling it 
the Institute has virtually passed a vote of cen- 
sure upon its council. 

At the meeting referred to there was mani- 
fested a good deal of anxiety to stifle debate. 
The question was raised whether the subject 
announced in the agenda was a proper one to be 
discussed. Mr. Woodward contended that it was 
a professional subject, and was proceeding to 
define its nature, when he was stopped by the 
President, Mr. Waterhouse, on the ground that 
he was discussing the forbidden subject upon its 
merits. Of course, it would not have been in 
order to challenge the ruling of the chair; but 
we may venture to criticise it now. Mr. Wood- 
ward said, in effect, that he wanted to discuss the 
question whether an assessor was justified in 
doing so-and-so. He was not entering into the 
case, he was only giving an abstract definition 
of the nature of the question which he wished to 
discuss ; and he ought not to have been silenced. 

Lacquit Mr. Waterhouse of any intention to 
act unfairly, but I fear he was influenced by a 
spirit too prevalent in the Institute—a spirit 
which leads men to shrink from discussing 
questions of importance, merely because they 
are of a contentious nature. 

The conclusion reached at Monday’s meeting 
was well summed up by Mr. Waterhouse. He 
said that questions affecting the professional con- 
duct of individuals could not be discussed at 
meetings, but might be brought before the council. 
But I believe it is an accepted doctrine that 
societies which hold business meetings should 
follow the precedent of the House of Commons, 
as far as possible, in matters of order and pro- 
cedure ; and when the personal conduct of any 
M.P. is in question it is discussed in the House, 
not referred to a Cabinet Council. The secret 
procedure of the Institute finds its parallel only 
in the committee transactions of a private club. 
—ILam, &c., Guorcs H. Buacroyve. 

29, Montague-place, Russell-square. 


Srr,—To the acknowledged ability and useful- 
ness of the Buitpinc News must be added the 
gift of editorial prophecy. : 

Inthe Burtpine News of October 31 last, in 
reply to several competitors who had expressed 
the desire to have the Whitefield Chapel Compe- 
tition brought before the Institute, you said :— 
** But do any of them really believe the Institute 
will move in the matter? Did it ever do so in 
any case of the kind ?’’ 

On Monday last, when, in accordance with the 
agenda paper, I was about to open the discussion 
on this competition, Mr. Lacy W. Ridge rose 
and succeeded, on some curious point of order, in 
shifting the discussion, and sending back the 
clock of the Institute fifteen years. 

In this supreme effort to bring back the Insti- 
tute to its old character of a Mutual Admiration 
Society, Mr. Ridge, it should be known to the 
profession at large, was vigorously-and ably sup- 
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ported by Mr. Charles Barry and Mr. Octavi 
Hansard.—I am, &c., Wm. Woopwarp,) 
7, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C., Nov. 19. | 


SWEDISH FONTS. 


Srr,—I have only just seen the Burrpn 
News of October 24, with the interesting ger} 
of sketches of Swedish Fonts, by Mr. Taven 
Perry. I amvery glad to learn that ancient for 
in Sweden are cared for and safely preserved 
museums. Here in England they often g 
placed on lawns as receptacles for geraniums, & 
or are put to even more ignoble uses. 

I have long been interested in the subject. 
fonts, and as I have notes of many Swedi' 
examples, possibly your readers may like a sho’ 
account of some of them. 

Skredswik, sketched by Mr. Perry, was figur) 
by M. G. Brusewitz in ‘‘ Elfsyssel”’ (p. 324 
published in 1864. The following is a transl) 
tion of his account of it: 

In the tower-room (of Skredswik Church) 
preserved an ancient baptismal font, but it is; 
bad condition, and of clumsy workmanshi) 
IT have been only able to see and make a drawing; 
itsoneside, which, asl opine, represents the drag¢ 
at Babylon, and the princess who was to be ca 
to it. Holmberg, in his time, was only able’ 
get at the opposite side, which he describes; 
follows: ‘‘The font represents the figure of | 
woman (St. Catherine ?) lying on a saw, or othi 
dentated instrument, upon which two men ai 
pressing her down with pikes (?) (Handspake 
Above you see a human head, carefully examinin 
something above the prostrate figure. On th 
other three sides of the basin are figures of Saint) 
On the base a human figure recumbent and 
dragon.’’ : | 

Kareby, sketched by Mr. Perry, is also figure 
by M. Brusewitz in ‘‘ Elfsyssel,’’ pp. 91, 9% 
All four sides are given, the runes slightly vary 
ing from Mr. Pérry’s version. They are on 
band in the centre of one side of the bow, 
occupying about a third of its width. Aboy, 
them is a floriated scroll, and beneath them a) 
interlaced ribbon ornament. The third side¢ 
this font is ornamented with a scroll-like patterr 
below which stand two animals facing eac 
other, with protruding tongues. The fourt) 
side is occupied by a tree-like ornament wit 
four branches on each side, terminating i 
trefoils. | 

Prof. G. Stephens reads the runes thus:— 
‘‘Rede sa as can owns me nor church—las gare 
in acre,’’ and conjectures from them that this for) 
was originally made for the church at Nor, noy 
Norum. 

Mr. Brusewitz figures a font from Norut 
Bohiislan, which is also now in the Nationa 
Museum at Stockholm. It is similar in shape 
the Kareby example; but the ornamentatio: 
differs considerably. On one side is a figure c¢ 
a man with his arms tied behind his back, wh 
seems to be standing on a harp; he is surrounde 
by four serpents, and above these figures 1 
incribed in runes ‘‘ Sven made’? (the font) 
The second side bears a bold interlaced ribbo' 
pattern, the third a scroll-like pattern, and th 
fourth two Latin crosses under arcades. 

In the South Kensington Museum are full 
sized casts of three fonts, the originals of whici 
are now in the National Museum at Stockholm 
The beauty of their workmanship is very Sal 
and well worthy of notice. ae | 

The first of these came from Gillstad; if 18 0 
square shape, and is inscribed in runes, whic 
have been read: “Andreas made the bowl.”” Abov 
this inscription is a curious ornamentation 0 
five grotesque heads, placed alternately in { 
natural and reversed position. On one side o 
the bowl are a lamb and flag and an eagle unde 
arcades, and the whole of the rest of the font i 
covered with diverse patterns very similar » 
design to those on the cross at Gosforth, Cum 
berland. A cast of this cross is placed nea 
these fonts in the South Kensington Museum, 8) 
that it is easy to compare them. (The numbe’ 
of the cast of the Giillstad font is 1885, 200.) | 

The second font of which there is a cast (Soutt 
Kensington, 1885, 201), is of very caiharen| 
design; it is of circular form, and stands on ‘ 
circular base, ornamented with large grotesqu 
heads of massive appearance; the bowl has ¢ 
graceful pattern of foliage-like ornament carvec 
onit. The third font (South Kensington Museum 
1885, 202) is also of circular form; the bowl 1 
ornamented with animals standing under arcades 
they are placed face to face, and have long pro: 
truding tongues. The lower part of the bow 
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and the stem is covered with elaborate patterns 
of scrolls and foliage combined. 

In ‘‘Elfsyssel,’’ p. 192, Mr. Brusewitz figures 
a very beautiful font at Bjérland; the bowl has 
in the centre a crowned head, from the mouth of 
which proceeds a scroll-like pattern. It has a 
peculiarity which Mr. Brusewitz thus describes :— 

‘Jn Bjérland’s church there is an ancient 
stone font 39in. in height, 27in. in diameter 
above, which is distinguished by an unusual 
feature, and one which I have hitherto met with 
only in the font of the neighbouring Siafve— 
yiz., a little vessel placed in the base loosely, so 
that it can be taken out. As regards the pur- 
pose of this vessel, it might possibly have been 
intended to hold the consecrated water, for 
though, of course, the baptismal water was con- 
secrated, we find in certain ancient laws a pro- 
hibition against ‘taking from the font’—i.e., 
dipping the finger-tips into it, as in other conse- 
erated water. It is also possible that it contained 
the salt which it was an old custom to put into 
the child’s mouth; but in this case I do not 
understand why it should have a hole in the 
bottom.”’ 

Ina paper entitled ‘‘ Bohusliinska Dopfuntor,” 
published in 1878, Mr. Brusewitz has, at p. 14, 
figured the Sifve example. It has a circular 
bowl ornamented with a bold curving pattern. 
Tt stands on a round stem, at the base of which 
is a small basin-like vessel, which, however, does 
not appear to be movable; this basin is orna- 
mented with a leaf-like pattern. On page 13 of 
the same paper is a sketch of a font at the church 
of Uklums of very similar shape to the one at 
Siifve, but it has no secondary basin. On page 11 
is figured a fragment of the round bowl of a font 
at Valla; this is ornamented with a very bold 
design of four interlaced ribbons. . 

In 1887 Professor Dr. L. F. A. Wimmer pub- 
lished a small folio on the curious font in the 
Island of Bornholm, and figured it and five 
other Scandinavian fonts—viz., those of Biersjo, 
Soder, Viddinge, Sallerup, Brendum, and Skyum, 
all of them inscribed with runes. I suppose, 
‘however, the earliest-known Swedish font is 
that from Ottrava, Sweden, of which Professor 
G. Stevens published an account in 1878, entitled 
“Thunor the Thunderer, carved on a Scandi- 
nayian font of about the year 1000.”’ 

Two fonts of Scandinavian origin exist in 
England—one is at Bridekirk, Cumberland: it 
has been figured many times in archeological 
books, and a full-sized cast of it is in the South 
Kensington Museum, close by the Swedish casts. 
e is inscribed in runes, which have been read 

us :— 

** Richard he me i-wrought, 


And to this mirth (beauty) 
Gern me brought.” 


In the lower corner beneath the inscription is 
the figure of the sculptor (Richard ?), with mallet 
in hand, and I would observe that the figure on 
the Ottrava font, which Professor Stevens con- 
siders to be Thunor, with mallet in hand, bears 
so strong a resemblance to this figure on the 
Bridekirk font, that I think it may also possibly 
be meant for the maker of the font. 

._ The second English example was found at 
Bingley, in Yorkshire. It is inscribed with 
runes which have been read in several ways, and 
it is doubtful if it has been the font or the socket 
of across. It has a hole or drain, and Professor 
Stephens reads one of the words as dip-stone, 
which would seem an equivalent to the Swedish 
dop funt. 

In “Runic Monuments,’ by Professor G. 
Stephens, Vol. II. pp. 654-4, is figured and de- 
Seribed{a curiously inscribed Scandinavian font 
from Barse, Sealand, Denmark, the bowl is of 
circular shape and ‘‘is divided by simple pillars 
into sections 10in. broad, all but one which is 
i4in. Three of these contain the inscriptions, 
the others have leaf ornaments”’ (geometrical de- 

signs). 

“All the work is a rough risting on the stone, 
and is not in relief.’’ 

“The letters are twofold—first two lines of 
Roman Gothic, and then the Scandinavian 
Puthork, 19 runes. 

*** + BONDO FRISO ME FECIT ESGERVS ROT HOC 
(or perhaps) HoccE rEcIT FIERt. 

“Bondo the Friser (Frislander) me made. 

*«Esger the Red this let make.’ ’’ 

This is followed by a row of runes, the “‘ Runic 
Scandinavian staverow.”” The forms of some of 
these runes are unusual.—I am, &c., 

Emma Swann. 

Walton Manor, Oxford, Noy. 10. 


WOOD PAVING IN LONDON. 


Srr,—Anent your notice a few weeks back of 
Jarrah-wood paving in Oakley-street, Lambeth, 
it may be of interest to note that the New Cut 
at the present moment is being paved with wood, 
all as far as the back entrance to the Lambeth 
Baths being done with Jarrah wood, and from 
there to the Westminster Bridge-road laid in 
ordinary yellow deal. 

As the foundation is exactly the same, this 
should be an excellent test. There are no turn- 
ings at the point where the different woods join, 
so it is obvious that exactly the same traffic must 
pass over the one as the other. 

Another very good experiment in Jarrah wood 
is going on now in the same parish, for while 
Westminster Bridge is paved with creosoted 
deal, that portion of Westminster Bridge-road 
from the foot of the bridge to York-road is laid 
with Jarrah wood. The Stangate and Belve- 
dere-road take a portion of the traffic from the 
bridge; yet Westminster Bridge-road is much 
narrower, and the proportion of traffic to width 
of road will be found to be about the same in 
both cases, slightly heavier on the Westminster 
Bridge-road—that is, on the Jarrah wood. Both 
these pavings were laid in May last year (1889), 
at exactly the same time.—I am, {&c., 

Norwood, Nov. 18. C.. ANSELL, Jun. 
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A gymnasium added to the Y.M.C.A. building in 
Ogle-road, Southampton, was opened on the 
13th inst. It has been built by Mr. A. Doggrell, 
from plans by Mr. W. H. Mitchell, of Southampton, 
from whose designs the main building was erected 
five years ago. 


The opening meeting of the session of the Royal 
Meteorological Society was held at 25, Great 
George-street, Westminster, on Wednesday evening, 
when the president, Mr. Baldwin Latham, delivered 
an address on *‘ The Relation of Ground Water to 
Disease.”’ 


Eldon Wesleyan Chapel, Woodhouse-lane, Leeds, 
was opened last week. The chief contractors were 
Messrs. Myers, and the architect was Mr. G. F, 
Danby, of Leeds. The building is in the Gothic 
style, and will eventually have a tower and spire. 
The interior has been entirely fitted up in pitch- 
pine. There is a gallery at one end, and it is pro- 
posed to have side galleries at some future time. 
The chapel ‘has cost up to the present time about 
£8,000. 


A Local Government Board inspector has reported 
to the Birkenhead health sub-committee that, in 
his opinion, the present Infectious Diseases Hospital 
is not adequate for the requirements of a town of 
the size of Birkenhead. The sub-committee have 
recommended to the town council the erection of a 
new hospital. 


New National (R.C.) Schools situated on the 
Green, at Cashel, were opened on Tuesday week. 
The contractor was Mr. Patrick O’Brien, of Cashel. 


The new transept which has been added to 
Iwerne Minster as a memorial to the late Lord 
Wolverton was consecrated last week by the Bishop 
of Salisbury. Messrs. Bayne and Co., of West- 
minster, were the builders. 


During a discussion by the Croydon Town 
Council on the epidemic of diphtheria, now pre- 
valent in that borough, Dr. Alfred Carpenter, who 
is a member of the council, attributed the outbreak 
to leakage from faulty house-drains, which have 
lost their accuracy of delivery through being made 
upon the mere ground without a bed or coating of 
concrete, and in too close proximity to trees. 
Until these are remedied, he predicted that similar 
outbreaks will occur. 


Professor Ewing, of University College, Dundee, 
has been elected to the professorship of Mechanism 
and Applied Mechanics, vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. James Stuart, M.P. The value of the pro- 
fessorship is £700 per annum. 


A number of labourers’ cottages have just been 
built in Dundalk and Ardee Unions, from plans by 
Mr. Cahill, C.E. The buildings cost about £150 
each, and include a kitchen and two bedrooms. 
The members of the two boards of guardians by 
whom the works have been carried out, formally 
inspected the cottages on Wednesday week. 


An inquiry was held on Tuesday at St. Mary’s 
Hall, Coventry, before Colonel Walter Mardon 
Ducat, R.E., one of the inspectors under the Local 
Government Board, into an application of the City 
Council to borrow £1,560 for the purchase of Mr. 
Dalman’s property for the extension of the municipal 
buildings. 

Mr. Glenister, head of a well-known firm of 
chairmakers at Wycombe, has been re-elected mayor 
of that borough. 


Inrterrommunication. 


eo 
QUESTIONS. 


[10438.J—Deep Well Pump.—Could Mr. W. P. 
Buchan or any of your numerous readers inform me 
as to best pump for a well 70ft. deep, with a side 
draught at surface of 15ft., the mode of construction, and 
the approximate cost ?—CounTRYMAN. 


(10439.,—The Painting of Asphalte.—I am the 
possessor of an asphalte tennis-court in the open. When 
first laid, seven or eight years ago, it was of the usual 
dark slate colour, very pleasant to play upon, but got 
rapidly very much lighter by the bleaching action of 
the elements. This interfered so much with the sight 
of the balls, which soon become soiled and grey in 
London, that I cast about for some means of 
restoring the original colour, but without success. 
None of the asphalte companies could help me at 
all; but at last a chemical friend suggested a solu- 
tion of pitch in naphtha. I have tried this, but it will 
notdo. Itis very difficult to put on evenly, because the 
naphtha evaporates so rapidly; and it thus makes a 
streaky job, and soon wears off. I dare say others have 
the same trouble, and if anyone can tell me of a suitable 
painting material, I shall gladly see it made public. The 
asphalte people say it must not contain either oil or tur- 
pentine, us these would injure the asphalte. My court is 
laid with Val de Travers mastic. The paint must not be 
shiny, but flat; it must not make the surface slippery, 
and it ought to last in good condition for several years. 
I think the best colour would be a darkish neutral tint ; 
or the colour of asphalte when just wet allover. [am 
having a number of din. squares of asphalte made, on 
which I can try the material in case any makers send me 
samples of what they recommend. I shall be much 
obliged for information.—J. M., 5, Victoria-street, West- 
minster. 


[10440.|-Sanitary Institute.—I am anxious to 
pass exam. as assoc. of above. Would some kind reader 
give me a little information about same—lst, how to pro- 
ceed a 2nd, what books required; 3rd, is it very difficult? 
—E. O. 


[10441.]—A.S.I.—Can any reader say what books are 
best to study in order to qualify for Associate of Sanitary 
Institute.—Quanro. 


[10442.]—Public Health Act.—Under section 158 of 
the Public Health Act, urban authorities are to give 
notice of approval or disapproval of plans within a month. 
After the expiration of 28 days, can they disapprove of 
the plans and summon the builder if he carries out the 
deposited plans? I believe a case dealing with this point 
was tried some years ago, but cannot trace it. Can any 
reader enlighten me?—J. T. M. 


[10443.|—Down-draught to Chimneys.—Can 
any reader give me advice how to cure the following? 
Two projecting fireplaces with stacks well above roots, 
built on the outside walls of a house, smoke very much, 
caused no doubt by down-draught, as to make the rooms 
almost uninhabitable. The back of fireplaces and flues up 
to roof are built of 9in. brickwork, and the flues are 
curved. I have tried all sorts of experiments, such as 
cowls, high pots, hoods over flues, air gratings, &c., but 
all seem of no ayail. Iam now thinking of cementing the 
projections and shafts. Any advice how to cure the defect 
will be most acceptable-—EnQuiRER. 


[10444.]—Decoration.—Will some reader kindly give 
me some ideas for colouring and painting of rooms, say, 
for a dining-room, 14 by 17, and drawing-room, 16 by 
13—what colours to put to harmonise on walls and 
ceilings with colours for woodwork ?—H. B. 


[10445.|—Brickmaking.—Would a correspondent 
kindly inform me which is the best method of construct- 
ing drying shed, also what super. area of flooring can be 
heated by the exhaust steam from an 8H.P. steam-engine? 
—ENQUIRER, 


[10446.|—Fireproof Flooring. — Will someone, 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the construction of 
these floors, tell me if in constructing a floor with rolled 
joists at 15in. or 18in. centres and a thickness of Tin. of 
concrete, assuming the bearing to be 20ft., whether there 
is any recognised percentage to allow for weight carried 
by concrete ; or if the weight the floor has to carry should 
be calculated upon the iron joists only? I have ascer- 
tained that it is not usual to consider the concrete as a 
weight upon the joists, because it is assumed that it 
carries its own weight ; but I cannot find anyone who can 
tell me how much it adds to the strength of the floor. 
Also, I should like to know if 43in. by 3in. iron joists are 
sufficient to carry a load of 10cwt. per yard super. ?— 
IA heel 


REPLIES. 


[10430.|.—Surveying.—I haye never heard of any 
book restricted to town surveying. The best and most 
modern work on surveying with which I am acquainted 
is Usill’s ‘** Practical Surveying’? (Crosby Lockwood), 
which is, as its title implies, a really practical book, and 
contains excellent instructions for town surveying and the 
computation of areas. It is easily understood, and not 
expensive.—NEVILLE Davis. 


(10430 and 10434.|—Surveying.—The best book on 
this subject is undoubtedly Usill’s ** Practical Surveying,’’ 
published by Spon.—G. A. T. Mippurron. 


[10433.]—Wet Rot.—In all cases where damp soils 
are covered over with joists and boarded, the soil should 
be first levelled and well rammed, then covered with, say, 
2in. in depth of concrete, and then apply in. thickness of - 
Claridge’s patent asphalte. This would be found a 
‘nerfect cure” to ‘‘ Z.’s’’ complaint.—S8. 


[10433.|—Wet Rot.—It is difficult to advise you, con- 
sidering the meagre information you give. Are you sure 
the timber was sound and free from sap when putin? I 
need hardly say that all the walls (including sleeper 
walls) must haye proper damp-proof courses below the 
level of joists, and the surface of ground between them 
should be covered with a layer of Portland cement con- 
crete. If the ground level outside the building is above 
the damp-proof course under joists, the outer face of 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Ex Parte Lopagze—iIn THE MATTER OF THE 
KirKHEATON Locan Boarp.—This action, heard in 
the Queen’s Befich Division on Monday, before Mr, 
Justice Stephen and Mr. Justice Vaughan, raised for 
the first time the question whether an inhabitant rate- 
payer, owner, and occupier of a residence within the 
district of a Local Board can have mandamus 
against the Board to compel them to exercise their 
powers under the Public Health Act, 1875, for the 
purpose of providing proper sewerage and drainage. 
Though these powers have been in force in one 
form or another for half a century, no case has 
arisen in which a mandamus has been allowed in 


external walls should be protected in some way from the 
damp soil in contact with it. The ends of joists are better 
not built tight into the external walls, but should be kept 
from contact with the mortar and damp brickwork, and 
exposed to the air, either by resting on oversailing courses 
or otherwise.—N. D. 


[10434.) -Surveying.—See answer to 10430. On page 
167 of Usill, instructions—which should be quite full 
enough for any student of ordinary intelligence—are 
given on the question of details. Do not confine your 
attention to the chapter on Town Surveying, but read 
up the whole subject, as the most important points are 
common to both field and town surveying; and remem- 
ber that proficiency is not gained without much outdoor 
practice, and the exercise of a considerable amount of 
judgment.—N. D. 


- —— © such a case; but as there was a dictum of Lord 
Justice James to the effect that this was the proper 
WATER a re ey SANITARY | remedy if a public board refused to exercise their 


powers, the Court, after some hesitation, granted a 
rule nisi to have the question argued and deter- 
mined, and if the mandamus is granted it will be a 
most important precedent. Mr. Lodge, the appli- 
cant, is owner and occupier of a residential property 
within the district of the Kirkheaton Local Board, 
near Huddersfield, and a ratepayer ; the site is on a 
rising ground. A natural stream runs through the 
property down into a stream bounding the district. 
The affidavit on applicant’s part showed that 
sewage was poured into the stream which runs 
through the applicant’s property, and so produced a 
pollution of the stream injurious to_health. 
Applications had been made to the Local Board to 
remedy the grievance, but they declined.—Mr. 
Cook, Q.C., now moved for a rule misi for a 
mandamus to the Board to keep in repair all sewers 
belonging to them, and cause to be made such 
sewers as may be necessary for the effectual drain- 
ing of the district. In ‘‘ Glossop v. the Heston 
Local Board”’ it was said by Lord Justice James 
that in such a case where a public board refused 
to exercise their statutory powers a mandamus was 
the proper remedy. He cited also ‘‘ The Attorney~ 
General vy. Dorking.’’—A rule nisi was granted. 


BRASIER V. SHEPART.—This was an action tried 
before Judge Molyneau, at the Redhill County 
Court, on November 12, to recover the sum of £16, 
being extras claimed upon building a house for the 
defendant by contract. It wonld appear that the 
amount claimed consisted for the most part of sums 
disallowed by the architect, Mr. Frederick Rogers, 
of Bromley, being in his opinion not justly due to 
the plaintiff ; these amounts were therefore specially 
mentioned in the final certificate. His Honour, 
having read the contract, which contained the usual 
clause that the architect should be sole judge of 
the value and quality of all material and labour 
used in the erection of the building, characterised 
the action at once as an attempt to set aside the 
award of an arbitrator whom both sides had ap- 
pointed, and pointed out that such award could 
not be set aside unless fradulent practices could 
be alleged against the architect as arbitrator. The 
plaintiff then agreed to accept a nonsuit, with costs, 
against himself. 


Lonpon Boarp ScHoon Contracts.— ScHooL 
Boarp FOR LONDON v. WALL BroruEers.—This case, 
which was heard by Mr. Justice Day and a special 
jury, was concluded on Tuesday. It was brought 
by the London School Board against a firm of 
builders to recover damages for alleged breach of 
contract in respect to the building of a school in 
Kilburn-lane, N.W. The defendants denied the 
alleged breaches; but said if there had been any 
deviations from the contract, they were made by the 
orders and direction of the clerk of the works in the 
employ of the plaintiffs. Sir Henry James in open- 
ing plaintifi’s case, said that on August 15, 1884, 
defendants contracted with the board to build the 
Kilburn-lane schools for a sum of £17,397. One 
of the conditions in the contract was that ‘‘no 
final or other certificate shall, under any circum- 
stances, cover or relieve the contractor from his 
liability for any fraud, default, or wilful deviation 
from this contract and the works described in the 
drawings and specification ; but he shall remain re- 
sponsible for four years from the time of comple- 
tion of the works for such fraud, default, or wilful 
deviation and for the consequences thereof.’? The 
schools were completed in August, 1885, and the 
architect gave his certificate. Three years later, 
however, while some pipes were being repaired 
under the playground it was discovered that in- 
stead of there being a ‘‘6in. layer of hard, dry, 
well-rammed débris’’ under the tar paving, there 
were only clay, ashes, and burnt ballast two or 
three inches deep. The result of this discovery was 
that the whole premises were overhauled, and it was 
found that inferior mortar and concrete had been 
used, that mortar had been substituted for cement, 
that drain pipes had been improperly jointed, and 
that in the foundations the lower strata of concrete 
were soft and not of as good a quality as the upper 
strata. Other deviations were discovered as to the 
tiles, roof-timbers, laths, and lead gutters. In fact, 
the whole building was found to have been in many 
places scamped, and £5,000 would be required to 
put the schools into some sort of order. Mr. W. H. 
Strudwick, surveyor to H.M. Board of Works and 
War Office, who had been called in to report on 


Tuer ConDITION oF THE THAMES.—Mr., Alexander 
R. Binnie, the chief engineer to the London County 
Council, and Mr. W. J. Dibdin, the chemist, 
having inspected the river Thames, have issued a 
report to the Council. The engineer and chemist 
stated that above bridge the quality of the water is 
good. Downwards, on a falling tide, below bridge 
and as far as Limehouse, the water was as good as 
they had often seen it in the Thames above Tedding- 
ton. Downwards from Greenwich it became dis- 
coloured in places in rounding bends of the river, 
although the main stream was fairly clean. In the 
neighbourhood of the Woolwich Ferry it was also 
discoloured, and considerably so off the Barking 
and Crossness outfalls. Returning on a rising tide, 
they were able to trace the discoloration almost as 
far as the Tower, but in no case was any smell, 
except slight effluvia near Woolwich, perceptible. 
The banks and foreshore of the river were, com- 
paratively speaking, remarkably clean and free 
from muddy deposit. They are not inclined to attri- 
bute the discoloration which they did observe to any 
sewage matter recently poured into the Thames, 
but rather to the accumulation in its bed of deposits 
of former years from various sources, as well as 
those due to the main drainage works. Among the 
former are the discharge from the river Lea and the 
various docks on the Thames. On the whole, they 
consider the river to be improved by the works 
carried out during the current year, and which was 
to be expected, as some 366,300 tons of sludge have 
been sent to sea since the Istof January ; and when 
the Crossness works are brought into action, a still 
further improvement will be the result. 
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CHIPS. 


Mr. Rowand Anderson, LL.D., architect, of 
Edinburgh, has received from the jury of the 
Munich Annual Exhibition a gold medal for his 
design for the National Portrait Gallery and Museum 
of Antiquities, Edinburgh. On the obverse side of 
the medal is a seated figure of Minerva plucking an 
olive branch, the background being the facade of a 
Greek temple. On the reverse side is a wreath of 
olive with a small panel containing the name Rowand 
Anderson. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench decided on Friday 
the application for a mandamus to compel the 
Bishop of London to hear a representation of the 
parishioners concerning the reredos at St. Paul’s. 
Mr. Justice Stephen thought the parties were 
entitled to a mandamus. Mr. Justice Hawkins 
thought they were not, and as he was senior judge 
his décision was final, and he ordered the rule to be 
discharged, without costs. 


A new mission church at Pease’s West, in the 
Crook parish, was formally opened on Wednesday 
week by Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Durham. The 
building is a stone structure, will accommodate 250 
persons, and cost about £600. 


The section of the new extension of the Midland 
Railway system between Saxby and Bourn, Lin- 
colnshire, is now in active progress. Two shafts 
have been sunk in connection with the tunnelling 
of Stamford Hill. Several miles of the line are 
already constructed near Wymondham, and at 
Bytham active progress is being made. Messrs. 
rhea: of Manchester, are the contractors for this 
section. 


The funeral of Mr. William Ford, J.P., of the 
Holyrood Glassworks, Edinburgh, took place on 
Friday, the interment being made in the graveyard 
of Canongate Parish Church. The funeral was 
largely attended. 


A meeting of the district council of the National 
Registration of Plumbers was held in the University 
College lecture-hall, Cardiff, on Saturday, Mr. E. 
Seward in the chair. Lord Aberdare attended and 
distributed the certificates awarded by the Council 
during the year to those plumbers residing in the 
district who had successfully passed the annual 
examination. Lord Aberdare delivered an address 
on the value of technical instruction in all pro- 
fessions. Mr. E. Smith, of the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers, London, spoke on the advantages 
arising from a federation of competent workmen. 


the state of the schools, gave evidence as to the 
matters complained of, and the probable cost of | 
putting them in good order. He put the general 
depreciation in value of the buildings at £2,000, Mr, — 
BE. R. Robson, F.S.A., late architect to the London 
School board, denied having given defendants any 
authority for the deviations made from the specifica- 
tions. A Mr. Coombes, since deceased, was inspector 
under him, and should visit and report to him any 
reports from clerk of works atthe schools. Coombes | 
had no authority to allow any deviations whatever, — 


schools until they. were completed, and then only to — 


firmatory evidence as to the quality of the materials 
used.—Mr. Channell, Q.C., in defendants’ behalf, — 
relied on the fact that the late Coombes had given — 


| 
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Cross-examined : He had never personally visited the 


gather ideas for future schools, and not to examine — 
the work done; but he had given his certificate on 


the freport of others.—Mr. Bradfield, an assistant 


architect to the School Board and others, gave con- | 


defendants his authority to do all they had done, 
He practically acted as the architect, as Mr, 


Robson did not appear to have taken any partin © 
the building of the schools. 


Tf the defendants had _ 
followed Coombes’ instructions, it could not so | 


be contended that they had been guilty of any frau 


default, or wilful deviation, unless it were suggested | 
that there was collusion between Coombes and the 

defendants. So far from defendants having made 
large profits out of the building of these Board 
schools, there had been none; they being, in fact, — 
bankrupts.—Mr. H. H. Bridgman and Professor 
Banister Fletcher, architects and surveyors, gave 
evidence in support of the defendants’ case as to the _ 
quality of the mortar and concrete used, and as to 
the thickness of the layer below the playground, 
It was not unusual or improper to use ground bricks © 
in the mortar, or to put marble chips and bricks in 

the concrete. The soft mortar between the bricks — 
was due to the effects of the weather, the defendants 

being obliged, by their contract, to leave the 
“ nointing”’ of the walls until the buildings were ~ 
finished.—Mr. George Wall, the defendant, and 
his son, who had actually been in charge of the - 
works, having been called, witnesses were 
called from Messrs. Hobman’s, who had laid 
down the tar paving in the playgrounds, to prove 
that they had found a proper layer of débris to work — 
on. They had not, however, tested it to see what | 
the thickness was. Mr. Jefferson, late clerk of the | 
works to the Board at the Kilburn-lane Schools, — 
was called, and said that while he was engaged 
there he had three other schools to look after in a 
similar capacity. In fact, when he left he had 
seven other schools to attend to. The result was 
that these schools were practically without super- 
vision. When he had a chance, he examined any- 
thing which might be going on. He had occa- 
sionally looked at the mortar and concrete. He did | 
not see much harm in stone chips or bricks being 
put into the mortar-mill, as, when ground, they 
made very good sand. When the playground was 
being rolled he was occupied with another schoal, 
so he did not examine the thickness of the layer of 
débris, though he should think it must have been 
ldin. in places. The use of burnt clay in the mortar 
was against his instructions and the specifications.— | 
Mr. Justice Day, in summing up, said that the real 
issue for them was, Had there been any deliberate vio- 
lation of the terms of the contract by the defendants? 
The contract contained conditions, some of which 
he had never seen before. One condition of the 
contract was that the contractor should remain 
responsible for four years from the completion of 
the works for fraud, default, or wilful deviation 
from the contract. The first two words were well 
understood in courts of justice, but ‘‘ wilful devia- 
tion’? was more vague, and he understood by it a 
deliberate violation of the contract—not a mere 
oversight or mistake. To require the defenants to 
pull down the schools and rebuild in accordance 
with the specification would be unreasonable: it 
would involve penalties of a too outrageous 
character. Where the defects could be remedied, 
the plaintiffs were entitled to the expense of 
remedying them. With regard to non-compliance 
with the contract as to portions of the building 
which could not be remedied—as, for instance, the 
foundations and the mortar and cement used—the 
plaintiffs were entitled to whatever profit the de- 
fendants had put into their pocket by using inferior 
materials. Then, when the defects were remedied 
as far as they could be, a question would arise 
whether the building would be of the same value as 
it would have been if the contract had been com- 
plied with. Having regard to the system which 
existed, he made no reflection on the management 
of the London School Board; but having regard to 
the way in which the business of the architect’s 
office was transacted in 1884-5, he thought the 
defendants had not taken advantage of opportunities 
which, to his mind, were opened to them py the 
School Board. It was scarcely conceivable that a 
public body should have conducted its business in) 
such an extremely lax manner as they did conduct 
it in those years. They had an architect wh¢ 
actually told them that from the time he preparec 
the plans he never went near the school unti 
it was completed, and then he went, not t& 
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_ gpe whether the building had been properly built 


according to contract, but for a purpose connected 
with his own education—to study the plans, with a 
viow to designing future schools. And who repre- 
sented the interests of the School Board? They had 
pefore them the clerk of the works. He made no 
imputation on him: he was, no doubt, a most ex- 
cellent clerk of the works; but what had he to do? 
At the time he had no less than four schools under 
his supervision, one being at Walham-green and 
another at Bow. At the time he left the Board, so 
satisfactorily had he discharged his duties, that the 
. Boardhad actually intrusted him with seven schools. 
Every possible temptation was thus presented to 
the builders and their servants to take a liberal view 
of the specification in their own favour. It was 
true there was somebody else, now deceased, who 
was said or supposed to have authorised a great 
many things that were complained of. Coombes, 
who was an inspector, was to overlook the work in 
the place of the architect, and it was said he 
authorised these things. He, however, excluded 
what Coombes had said on the subject, not because 
he was dead and could not be called to contradict, 
but because there was no evidence whatever to 
show that he was in the position of the architect, or 
was authorised by the Board to sanction deviations 
from the contract. No doubt this action might be 
said to be a bad speculation on the part of the 
Board, as the defendants were bankrupts; but the 
Board were justified in bringing it because they 
wished it to be understood that if contractors violated 
their contracts, they should not do so with impunity. 
The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiffs, 
damages £2,141. The Foreman: The jury desire, 
without absolving in this case the defendants, to 
express their strong condemnation of the state of 
things in the architect’s {department disclosed by 
this inquiry. Judgment, with costs, was accordingly 
entered for the plaintiffs. 


ImporTANT SANITARY ProsEcuTion.—At Mary- 
lebone police-court, Mr. Cooke has given his decision 
in the case of the ‘‘ Vestry of Paddington vy. Hunter,”’ 
argued by barristers afew days since. It was a 
gammons by the Vestry of Paddington against Mr. 
Hi. Hunter to recover a penalty under the 7th sec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Local Management Act of 
1855, and the Amending Act of 1862, for not 
having obeyed a notice to abolish the present system 
of combined and defective drainage, and to sepa- 
rately drain his house, No. 148, Westbourne-ter- 
race, Bayswater, into a public sewer recently made 
by the vestry in front of a block of houses, of which 
No. 148 was one, and which sewer was made to 
join and fall into an existing sewer at Orsett-ter- 
tace. The facts of the case were in a great measure 
undisputed. The vestry, the magistrate said, had 
altered the system of drainage, and had required 
the defendant to alter his drains so as to fall into 
the altered and extended sewer. He thought the 
case strictly came within the 69th section of the 
Metropolitan Local Management Act, which pro- 
vided that where the vestry or district board altered 
any sewer or provided. a new sewer, they might 
construct or otherwise alter the private drains com- 
municating with the sewer so altered, and might 
close up such private drains and provide drains in 
lieu thereof. The case of ‘The Vestry of St. 
Marylebone v. Viset,’’ was a case in point, where it 
was decided that it was not compellable to the 
occupier to make a new drain or bear the cost of 
constructing it on the ground that the facts brought 
the case under section 69. He should dismiss the 
summons; but was willing, however, to grant a 
special case if desired. 


OE 


Notices are again out for the Central London 
Railway scheme, by which, as last session, it is 
proposed to construct a subway under Oxford- 
atreet, from Queen’s-road, Bayswater, to the City. 


The foundation-stone of a new Roman Catholic 
school-chapel was laid last week in Fairfax-street, 
Prestwich, Manchester. The building will cost 
apout £2,000; Mr. Oswald Hill, of Manchester, is 
the architect, and Mr. Robert Nield, of the same 
city, the contractor. 


Mr. Hopkins gave his decision at the Lambeth 
Police-court on Wednesday on the summons taken 
out by the London County Council against the City 
and South London Railway Company. The point 
‘in dispute was whether the Company had the right 
to build two of their stations as far only as the line 
of houses, as the Council contended, or, beyond 
that line, to the end of the gardens abutting on the 
roadway. The magistrate decided against the 
Company, but granted a case for a superior Court, 
the buildings to remain in the meanwhile. 


It was announced, at a meeting of the Cork, 
Bandon, and South-East Coast Railway Company 
on Wednesday, that the Government proposes to 
spend seventy thousand pounds in railway exten- 
sions at Skibbereen and Daher, for the purpose of 
affording employment to the people. The Company 
approved the grant for fifteen thousand pounds 
given them to extend their line to the deep water 
quay at Bantry, to facilitate the fish traffic. 
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Our Office Cable. 


Noricr has been given, on behalf of a com- 
mittee representing a majority of the vestries 
and district boards in the Metropolis, of a Bill to 
be introduced into Parliament next session deal- 
ing with the London water supply. The Bill 
will propose to transfer the undertakings of the 
eight water companies now supplying the Metro- 
polis to the London County Council or some 
other representative body, on terms to be fixed 
by a board of arbitration, and to empower the 
new water authority to supplement the existing 
supply by taking water from Rickmansworth and 
Leatherhead. It is also intended to insert 
clauses relating to the rates of charges. The 
London County Council have referred the sub- 
ject of the Bill to their Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and would, it had been expected, accord 
active support to the measure. The City 
Corporation have, however, since given Parlia- 
mentary notices for a Bill somewhat similar in 
scope, under which a London Water Commission 
would be created, having powers for improving 
and regulating the water supply, and for securing 
an independent or alternative supply, as well as 
the right to purchase existing undertakings. 
The commissioners to be appointed under the 
Bill would be representatives of the Corporation, 
the County Council, and all other local authorities 
concerned, and of the supply companies and 
conservancy boards. 


Tux city engineer of Liverpool, Mr. Percy 
Boulnois, has reported to the sanitary com- 
mittee of the corporation of that city that the 
number of insanitary houses in Liverpool at the 
present moment is no fewer than 16,000, It is 
roughly estimated that of these not more than 
14,000 houses are inhabited ; that an average of 
five persons per house would be a fair computa- 
tion, giving a total population of 70,000 persons 
living under conditions highly dangerous to the 
public health. Some members of the Liverpool 
Corporation are opposed to any wholesale scheme 
of demolition unless it be accompanied by a fair 


and adequate attempt to erect new dwellings for 
the working classes in the same neighbourhoods, 
at rentals of about 3s. or 4s. per week. The 


engineer has been instructed to prepare plans for 


new dwellings to meet the circumstances. 


From Boston, U.S.A., are announced the 
deaths of two architects of high reputation, both 
practising in that city, and both natives of New 
Hampshire. Mr. William Washburn, the senior 
of the two, had attained the age of 82 years. He 


began life as a builder, at a time when architects 


were nearly unknown in the United States, but 
gradually gave up practical building to devote 
himself to planning and superintendence. He 
possessed great natural ability, and was par- 
ticularly successful in the arrangement of hotels, 
of which he designed many, the most noted ones 
being the Fifth Avenue and Victoria in New 
York, and the Parker House, Tremont, Revere, 
Adams, Young’s, and the American House, in 
Boston. He also designed the Tremont Temple 
in Boston, the Charlestown City-hall, and many 
other public and private buildings. The second 
death is that of Mr. Charles Edward Parker, who 
died at the home of his son in Virginia, a fort- 
night since. Mr. Parker went to Boston when 
a young man, and had lived and practised there 
ever since. He was the architect of many public 
and private buildings throughout Massachusetts, 
and was for several years superintendent of con- 
struction of the Boston Post-office and Sub- 
Treasury. After the resignation of Mr. M. EH. 
Bell, he was one of the most prominent candidates 
for his position (which Mr. Parker failed to 
obtain) as supervising architect to the Treasury 
Department. 
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The Darwen town council have decided to pur- 
chase the Pickup Bank and Daisy Green reservoir 
from the Blackburn Corporation for £50,000. The 
agitation for an increased water supply has now 
extended over two years, the alternative schemes 
being a supply from either the Thirlmere reservoir of 
the Manchester Corporation or the Roddlesworth 
reservoir of the Liverpool Corporation. 


The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany are contemplating promoting a Bill in Parlia- 
ment for a competitive line, vid Tunbridge Wells, to 
Eastbourne. It is rumoured that the Duke of 
Devonshire will support the Chatham and Dover 
Company in their endeavours to get an independent 
line from London. 


Liverpool, died on Sunday. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Society of Arts. ‘Gaseous Illuminants,” 
Cantor Lecture No. 1, by Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes. 8 p.m. 
TurspAy.—Society of Architects. ‘The Society’s Excur- 
sion into Kent” (illustrated by oxy- 
hydrogen lantern views), by G. A. T. 
Middleton. St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 
7.30 p.m, 
Institution of Civil Engineers. ‘‘The 
Vibratory Movements of Locomotives,’’ 
by Professor J. Milne and J. McDonald. 


8 p.m. 
Bradford Architects and Surveyors’ 
Association. ‘‘ Fifty Years of Sanitary 
Progress,’’ by T. Preston. 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.—St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society. “‘ The 
Abbey Churches of England” (illustrated), 
by J. Grimshire. 7.30 p.m. 
Society of Arts. ‘‘ Physical Tests in 
Competitive Examinations,” by Francis 
Galton, F.R.S. 8pm. 
Fripay.—Architectural Association. ‘' Arts and Artists, 
in Former Times and To-day,’’ by W. H. 
White. 7.30 p.m. 


O—————-_- —____- 


Architectural Association, 9, Conduit- 
street, W.—November 28. The 4th Ordinary Meeting, 
7.3)p.m. Paper by Mr. William H. White, Secretary of 
R.1.B.A., on “Arts and Artists, in Former Times and 
To-day.’? December 12. The 5th Ordinary Meeting, 
7.30 p.m. Special Business Meeting, 7.45 p.m. “To 


receive the Report of the Special Sub-Committee ap- 
pointed to revise the Rules, and to make alterations to 


the Rules.’’ 
i Frep. R. Farrow )} 
Ernest §.GaLe J) Hon. Secs. 


a 


CHIPS. 
The model of his Burns statue for Ayr has just 


been finished by Mr. George Lawson, and the cast- 
ing of the bronze will take place immediately at 
Thames Ditton. 


The name of Mr. Thomas Hindle, timber mer- 


chant, Browfield House, Baxenden, has been placed 
on the commission of the peace for the; borough of 
Accrington. 


A large block of business premises is being erected 


in the Hayes at Cardiff, from plans by Mr. J. P. 
Jones, of that town. 
and warehouses, with offices and show-rooms above, 
and also, on the first floor, a Masonic hall 60ft. by 
44ft. and 24ft. high. 


It consists of a series of shops 


The reopening of church bells at St. Mary’s, 


Hayes, Middlesex, took place last week. The work 
of rehanging the bells has been carried out by 
Messrs. E. and H. Rogers, of Maidenhead, Berks. 
The recasting of Nos. 1 and 2 was undertaken by 
Messrs. Warner and Son, London. 


Mr. W. J. McKenzie, who had been for thirty- 


two years employed at York as surveyor in the 
architect’s office of the North-Eastern Railway 
Company, has just died, at the age of 57 years. 


The corporation of Devizes have instructed Mr. 


Laidlaw to prepare plans for the disposal of the 
sewage of the town. The estimated cost of the 
scheme is about £3,250. 


A new Baptist chapel has been opened in Deacon- 


road, Widnes. It has sitting accommodation for 
about 200 persons, and in addition there are three 
classrooms at the rear of the building. The building 
has been erected by Messrs. Sayce and Randle, 
Widnes, under the supervision of the archi- 
tect, Mr. Richard Owens, of Liverpool. It has cost 


£1,250. 


Mrs. Pullan, widow of Mr. R. Popplewell 


Pullan, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., and sister to the late 
Mr. William Burges, A.R.A., died on Wednesday 
at her residence, 9, Melbury-road, Kensington, 
the well-known 13th-century house designed by 
Mr. Burges, and built for his own occupation. 


Mr. Lawrence Marr, contractor, of Lodge-lane, 
Besides his son, upon 
whom his business devolves, he leaves a widow and 
two daughters. Among the many contracts the 
deceased carried out were the excavations in con- 
nection with the Lime-street tunnel, the Exchange 
Station works, and roadmaking on a large scale 
under the Liverpool Corporation and various 
suburban boards. 


At the last meeting of the Malmesbury town 
council applications for the post of surveyor and 
inspector of nuisances were read from Mr. Jacob 
Angell (the present surveyor), Mr. J abez Emery, 
and Mr. Frank Price. The first two made applica- 
tion on the same terms as advertised—namely, £60 
perannum. Mr. Frank Price offered to devote his 
whole time to the duties for £50 a year, or the 
whole of the winter and as much as was requisite 
in the summer for £40 perannum. After some dis- 
cussion it was decided to issue fresh notices, with 
the understanding that the person elected should 
devote the whole of his time to the work at a yearly 
salary of £50! It was resolved to hold a special 
meeting for the further consideration of this 
lucrative appointment. 
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Holloway’s Pills give potency to the nervous BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


Campen Town, N.W.—For rebuilding the Marquis of | 


system, which is the source of all vital movements, and preside over Camden, Camden Town, including bar and other fittings ; 


every action which maintains the growth and well-being of the body. 


They are the most unfailing antidotes to indigestion, irregular cir- T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the Petal | Gavtoni 28 gee if 8 | 
culation, palpitation, sick headache, and costiveness, and have there- greatent expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. y Y. ; tee h owe eal i. 
fore attained the highest reputation. rders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. Patman and Fot neringhnam one 4,394. 0 0 
Terms on application. “Also Plans of Building Estates and General Harris and Wardrop one tos 4,320 0 0 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T, PETTITT and CO., Litho- Allen and Sons des eas Me 4,305 0 0 
C RA | GLEITH STONE graphers, 25, Frith-street. Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. Oldrey, H. B 47991 00 
| . Pees eee oe eee 
e : Mark, F. A i) ape anh 4,113 0 0 
SSSI Tr aby anees, Steps, and Landings | WWM, OLIVER & SON S| > Gould and Bena 2p eae gee 
especially for Public Buildings with great wear. Toms (accepted) hep epee 3,915 0 0 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. |MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT 


OnestER-Le-Strert.—For further additions to Chester- 
le-Street Jamworks, for Mr. J. W, Luccock. Messrs, 
Plummer and Burrell, Newcastle-on-Tyne, architects ;— 

Contract No. 6:— 


TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD ” 


SOLE AGENTS for England, MERCHANTS 
> 


J. & A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W 


120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, Norman, ‘W. (accepted) wots £155 0 0 
DOULTING FREESTONE, | ,iamost extensive Stock ofevery kind or| Sum OR aaa ~ 5110 0 


THE CHELYNCH STONE—The Stone 


immediate use. 


teen CotcnesTER.—For alterations and additions to Mc. H.1. 
from these Quarries is known as a Griffin’s work and show-rooms in Culver-street, for Mrs. 
the “ Weather Beds,” and is of a TR DERS 
very eryeuunne nature, and un- N ° 


M. Benham. Mr. T. W. Start, F.S.L, Cups Chambers, 
Colchester, architect:— 
Orfeur, CF Bis ote te eee §=6DTN 0 O00 
Ward, T. J. ae one eft Be 538 0 
Shead, F.... ae AY i& “tt 535 0 
Diss, A. 5 aa ae «» 495 0 
Dupont, F. ae sr ove ays 493 0 
Dobson, G. ee cay ans eae 488 ‘ 
0 


doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Contour of this material. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender: it adds to the value of the information. 


AUDENSHAW.—For painting the lamp-pillars, frames, 
and street name plates, within the district of the Auden- 
shaw Local Board. Mr. J, H. Burton, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, architect :— 

Burgess, J., and Son, Stalybridge (accepted). 
(Five tenders were received.) 

Barxine.—For the erection of a block of buildings in 

New-street, Barking, for Mr. E. L. Clifford. Mr. J. W. 


Dunford, M.S.A., 100c, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., 
architect :— 


Beaumont, R. .., wed tae aes 
Chambers, W. A. (accepted) ee 447 


CotcurstrR.—For the erection of thirteen cottages at 
Colchester, for the Salvation Army. Mr. W. G. Scott, — 
A.R.I.B.A., 25, Bedford-row, London, W-C., architect :— 

Hall, A. J., Brixton... FA +. =£3,400 0 0 


Everett, H. A.,andSon 2. 1.) 31909 0 0 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework Barclay RB., Chelsea (accepted) £750 0 0 Gde-nA: on on ’ 
j : 4 ‘he +» Lpswic 5 ax) ae 2,867 0 0 
Delivered aaan aed See oe pak aera gee ‘ Brapyrnou, Devon.—For alterations and additions to Bowles, G. W... ae 308 tee 2,774 0 6 
; é the Mansion House, for Mr. J, Webber, sen. Mr. W. H. Purton and Johnson, Greenwich .. 2,700 0 0 
THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, usd Au Guncen-street Chambers, Exeter, surveyor : Coxhead, F.J., Leytonstone... 2,597 00 4 
ORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. abdon, Cullumpton ... ae «. £343 0 0 Chambers, Leytonstone ... She 2,504 6 O 
y ¢ London Agent .— ” Wicks, W. A.,Bradninch |. +5 330 0 0 Dupont, F. ... Re ooo Ae 23375 0 0 
Mr. KE. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. Burnuzy.—For alterations to engine-house, boiler- Oldridge vi Ses ae “er 2,250 0 O 
house, offices, and alterations to Finsley Mill, Burnley, Dobson, G. W. AG KS vag 2,189 0 0 
for Messrs, Witham Bros. Mr, VY. Dunkerley, Bank Dois, A. (accepted) ... ar “5 1,790 0 0 
ELECT R i¢ LIG HT] NG Chambers, Burnley, architect :— Thoday, F., & Son, Cambridge’ ... 1,750 0 O 
: i } Masons :— Rest of Colchester.’ 
ITE Se EE Se g Wiseman and Son .., 5 »» £1,670 0 0 * Withdrawn. 
COMP LETE IN STALLATION Pa ee ak roe nee eae ‘ & Dounpatx.—For laying kerbing in Wellington-terrace, 
OR WIRING ONLY ESTIMATES Parker, Titand eS ey ‘ 1.210 00 for the town commissioners :— ; 
GIVEN, Read and Sank. i op cs 1,200 00 MW’Evoy, J., and Son, Dundalk (accepted), 
h-st., N.W., and MUNG BEOS: 9 cos) tiiP, <0) 221 jadi er epae 1e1QBiO 10 ExzteR.—For general repairs, new bath-room, &c., at 
STRODE & CO. a7 St. Pate Guiceent EO, LONDOR Smith, T. asp a0 awe ees 1,120 0 0 12, Belmont-place. Mr. C. Cole, Queen-street Chambers, 
New Branch Showrooms :—188, PICCADILLY, W. Laycock (accepted) .., oe «. 1,086 0 0 Exeter, architect :— 
Telephone No. 3958, All of Burnley. Soper and Son (accepted). 


TEN NING 
JENNINGS’ PATENT TIP-UP” LAVATORIES 


AO | . i i i Are fixed in all the principal Mansions, Clubs, Hotels, Railway Stations, 
p —$$ $s Sed Wary Svavions, 
Ay q : ; le Hospitals, Asylums, Schools, &c., throughout the World. 

= y rr SE, 


— —— : By an IMPROVEMENT in the construction, the Basin can be “LIFTED OUT” 
= i) and replaced without THE SLIGHTEST TROUBLE, which permits of cleaning the 
receiver beneath. Many other IMPROVEMENTS have also been effected, which stamp 
it as being the SIMPLEST, CLEANEST, and MOST EFFICIENT Lavatory ever 


produced. Made to suit any position, with Tops of PLAIN SL ATE, ENAMELLED 
SLATE, or MARBLE, and with or without Wood Enclosure. 


(<< 
—S 


AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 


To prevent disappointment and trouble, the public are respectfully requested to see that 
the Basins bear the NAME and ADDRESS of the Patentee, 


GEORGE JENNINGS, SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON. 
As a guarantee of QUALITY, DURABILITY, and EFFICIENCY. Illustrated Price Lists Post Free. 


F, BRABY & CO:S PATENT GLAZING. 


GLASS SET FREE, 


ALLOWING EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION, AND PRECLUDING 
REAKAGE, 


B | 
=m Absolutely Watertight. Painting & Putty Superseded. 


OVER THREE MILLION FEET FIXED. 


PACKING Drawings and Prices on application. Models and Sections on View. 


Special) Am 26a, 
London: 352 to 362, EUSTON ROAD. 
Liverpool: 6 & 8, HATTON GARDEN. 
Glasgow: 47 and 49, ST. ENOCH SQUARE. 
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MARY'S - ISLINGTON -PUBLIC BATHS: & WASH-HOUSES (OMPETITION: 


SEIECTED DESIGN BY A-HESSELL THTMAN FRIBA ARCHITECT: 


Photo Lithographed & Printed by James Akerman, 6,Queen Square, W.C 
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1 SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION AND 
TS PROVINCIAL COMMITTEES. 


a true appreciation of the real needs of 
its members, both senior and junior, the 
eyors’ Institution has long taken the 
of the Institute of Architects, and has 
n itself more far-seeing and progressive. 
as not only the first institution to listen 
e reforms which the. present state of the 
yssion demanded, butit has accomplished 
ag the 22 years of its existence what the 
tute, with a history of 56 years, has 
promised, and has yet failed to do. But 
surveyors’ Institution has gone farther. 
ouncil, with characteristic wisdom, have 
een the desirability of strengthening its 
ion from the outside, of infusing ‘nto 
Institution new life, and of establish- 
a closer relationship between provincial 
bers and the council. For this pur- 
the system of ‘‘ Provincial Committees ”’ 
been framed, the objects of which are in 
vords of the constitution, ‘‘ To establish 
stem of succession to the standing com- 
ees, and, as far as possible, through them 
1e council, on the basis of local selection 
of seryices rendered to the Institution ; to 
re a fuller representation of the members 
1 the standing committees ; to bring the 
rbers into closer touch with the council, 
to assist the council in ascertaining their 
| wants and wishes ; to give the country 
ubers an extended influence over the 
ission of new members from their own 
iets ; to provide machinery for holding 
l examinations and country meetings of 
Institution, and for generally increasing 
interest of all classes of members in its 
are.” These, it will be admitted, are 
chief objects for which any professional 
ety exists at all. 
s we shall show, the Surveyors’ Insti- 
m has accomplished these objects. 
ady 17 provincial committees haye been 
ped out and are in working order, 
esenting in all over 700 country mem- 
, and comprising all the counties of 
land and Wales. Both in conception and 
ils the scheme of the Institution com- 
ds itself to notice. While extending the 
esentation of the profession of surveyor 
its Many special branches, it avoids 
momy, and removes the reasons for the 
tence of outside or local societies. Other 
essional bodies, like the Institute of 
ish Architects, have neglected to use their 
ns, and haye abdicated their powers. Its 
ches and allied societies have till quite 
ntly remained in local segregation, ob- 
sly to the weakening of the Metropolitan 
re, and the regulations and restrictions 
le by the council haye been prejudicial. 
constitution and rules of these pro- 
Societies are subject also to the 
vol of the council. The branches haye, 
act, to come into existence or alliance 
1 the Metropolitan body as best they can, 
© gain recognition by their own influ- 
2 or energy ; but the Surveyors’ Institu- 
extends a hand of fellowship: it has 
ally formed provincial committees, each 
xtensive with a county or portion of a 
nty, or a group of counties, the members 
vhich are all non-Metropolitan Fellows 
he Institution who practise in the dis- 
hose who practise in the provinces 
thus have a direct voice in all matters 
cting them as local practitioners; those, 
ct, who liye outside the Metropolis, or 
> their offices beyond a distance of ten 
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miles from Charing Cross, who are not 
members of the council, will be members of 
the provincial committee and be engaged 
in promoting the welfare of the institution. 
Distant parts of the country are thus brought 
into close relations with the council and its 
secretary. The chairman of every pro- 
vincial committee is able to collect all 
opinions of any value to the general body 
of practitioners. The principal men in every 
locality are brought to the notice of the 
council, and the whole system, by a species 
of automatic election, insures a succession 
of new competent men on the council-board 
and on the standing committees. Promotion 
is the key-note of the new organisation. 

The provincial committee will form a 
nucleus, and become a centre of organisation 
in the locality, very much more effective than 
a provincial society which is trying to attach 
itself to the central body of the profession in 
London. The machinery which the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution has already in work in 
its new scheme is simple, and is briefly as 
follows :—The county, portion of the county, 
or group of counties constitutes the unit of 
area in each case, and the council have 
powers to enlarge, sub-divide, or vary the 
area represented by a provincial committee 
as may appear desirable. All present and 
future Fellows of the Institution not being 
members of the council, or included among 
Metropolitan members, will be members of 
the committee of the district in which they 
practise. The powers and duties of the 
provincial committee will be derived from 


the council, who reserve the ‘ right 
of revoking, limiting, or varying such 
powers’; each committee will be a sepa- 


rate unit ‘‘empowered to engage itself 
with such questions only as are directly 
releyant to its own district or to the distinc- 
tive interest of its own members, but will 
have no authority to enter into relations 
with any other provincial committee except 
through the channel of the council.” The 
procedure of the committees is regulated 
by instructions annexed to the scheme: each 
is empowered to appoint a provisional chair- 
man; the voting may be by ballot or by 
proxy, as the members may determine, the 
election being approved by the council; the 
committee to meet at least once a year, 
though oftener as they desire. They may 
make a collective representation to the 
council upon points of professional practice 
or matters of special local concern, through 
the chairman. Every application for mem- 
bership of the Institution will be referred to 
the committee of the district before it is 
considered by the council, who will be 
guided mainly in dealing with it by the 
advice of the committee as communicated by 
the chairman. Applications from candidates 
for examination other than persons already 
connected with the Institution, or students 
at a place of professional instruction approved 
by the council, will also be referred to the 
committee of the district before they are 
considered by the council. For these purposes 
a provincial committee may appoint a sub- 
committee, which is to comprise not less than 
one-fourth of the whole committee, and not 
more than one member of any firm. The 
provisional chairman of each provincial 
committee is nominated by the council to 
conduct the election of the first chairman of 
each committee, or in the case of vacancy in 
the office arising by election to the council, 
by resignation, ill health, or death, the elec- 
tion of a successor, each chairman to be 
elected for one year, and will be the medium of 
communication with the council for hisdistrict. 
If, and when, elected a member of the council 
of the Institution, a provincial chairman is 
to vacate his offize as such. Provincial 
chairmen will be members of and have seats 
in one or more of the standing committees of 
the Institution. 

The special-certificate examinations for 
members in the three branches of forestry, 


sanitary science, and land surveying and 
levelling are destined to be highly valued 
by surveyors who haye become special- 
ists in these departments. With the 
object of giving a diploma or certificate that 
will be of great value to its holder, the 
council have instituted these special examina- 
tions. The origin of these special examina- 
tions is embodied in a clause of the Board 
of Agriculture Act by which the Govern- 
ment haye power to aid any system of 
lect ures or instruction connected with agri- 
culture or forestry, and to inspect and report 
on any examination in them. The council 
of the Institution justly assert that forestry 
is peculiarly a land-agent’s question, and 
that the Institution is identified with it, 
and ‘therefore have taken measures to 
specialise the subject by granting a 
forestry certificate. The other subjects are 
the effect of light, the diseases of trees, 
the collection and testing of seeds of 
conifers and hardwoods, sowing, propaga- 
tion by layering, slipping and grafting, site 
and aspect, soils, preparation of site, fencing, 
selection of trees for certain soils and aspects, 
nurseries, planting operations, and manage- 
ment, measurement, and yaluation. In sani- 
tary science, the examination comprises the 
arrangement and yentilation of buildings, 
water supply and drainage in town and 
country; also with relation to all kinds of 
public buildings, details of plumbers’ work, 
surface and rain-water disposal, storage, 
composition of sewer-gas, and tests. The 
student will be required to show how an 
imperfect plan of drainage to a house can be 
put into an efficient state; how to drain 
farmsteads, building estates, and dispose of 
sewage and refuse; and to know the laws, 
liability of owner and occupier, of authori- 
ties, and adjoining owners. 

Lists of textbooks are given under each 
subject, and the work actually carried out 
by the candidate in this subject will be taken 
intoaccount. The rulesand syllabus contain 
example-papers of the questions put in each 
subject. 

Sanitary science and land surveying are 
equally special branches of the profession, 
and of particular value to those who are 
seeking publicappointments under municipal, 
urban, and other authorities. But these 
special examinations are quite independent 
of those in the same subjects required for 
the ordinary qualifying examinations. That 
these special examinations are extremely 
difficult is shown by the fact that only 
three members have won certificates. The 
forestry examination is held in June 
of each year concurrently with special ex- 
aminations in sanitary science and sur- 
yeying. The indoor work will consist of 
written papers dealing with some or all 
of the subjects of the syllabus, besides a 
vivd voce examination as to the identification 
of various timbers, seeds, foliage, and mani- 
festations of disease. A vivd voce exami- 
nation will take place in the woods, in 
timber valuing and measuring, modes of 
felling, fencing, &c. This examination will 
include the physiology and anatomy of 
trees. 

The examinations of the Institution are 
conducted in such a manner as to produce 
the most thorough test of practical know- 
ledge. There is no board of examiners. 
To every subject more than one examiner 
is appointed, and to insure a selection 
of new and well-thought-out questions 
a very efficient and methodical system 
is put into operation, by which the inde- 
pendent opinions and questions of two 
or three examiners are obtained, and these 
are sifted by expert members till a reduced 
number of efficient questions—the créme of 
the whole submitted—haye been collected for 
the purpose. 

The establishment of ‘‘junior meetings,” 
which has recently been introduced, already 
shows promise of admirable results. At 
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‘these meetings students and examinees,|rapid and well-ordered progress, sound 
provided they are not more, than 32 years| management, and liberal poley than is pre- 
of age, read and discuss papers, and to|sented by the Surveyors’ Institution. 
avoid interference with the ordinary general 
meetings they are limited tofour during each 
session. The subjects are submitted to the 
council for approval. Two very important 
ends are insured by these junior meetings. NGLE-BUTTRESSING was carried te a 
The first is, that the council are able to dis- high degree of perfection by the archi- 
coyer the latent talent amongst the younger| tects and masons engaged on the towers of 
members, and assist in bringing them for-|Somersetshire. One of the many beauties 
ward. Many diffident and retiring young|which distinguish these structures from 
men who shrink from reading papers or| those of its class in other districts is due to 
discussing questions before the elder mem-|the manner the belfry stage, and sometimes 
bers of the Institution have the opportunity |the whole tower, was, so to speak, ‘‘enta- 
of doing so before those of their own ageand|sised” by the treatment of the angles. 
experience, and some of these papers are| Diminution and graceful outline are, without 
printed in the ‘‘ Professional Notes.” Another | doubt, two of the leadmg attributes of tower 
advantage of the junior meetings is that|design. The diminution may take place by, 
they supply an incentive to the younger and| first, a series of successive in-sets or set-offs 
ambitious members to further the welfare|of the faces of the tower by means of 
of the Institution which gives them an oppor- | weatherings or stringcourses, which exhibit 
tunity of meeting. Ifthe Architectural Asso- | themselves at the outer angles in some cases, 
ciation had been so affiliated to the Institute of |as at St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton, where 
Architects, or if the latter had seen fitto have|the angles of the tower show themselves 
provided an organisation for its younger| beyond the buttresses which project on each 
members, we should not haye seen somany|side. These set-offs are weathered at inter- 
attempts at disruption ; isolated schemes and| vals, and are four in number, the upper or 
new societies could not have found a breath- | last one occurring just below the belfry story. 
ing place, and the independent do-the-best-| Secondly, the outer angles may be carried 
for-yourself policy could not have endured.|up perpendicularly without any visible set- 
The Surveyors’ Institution has set a wise| off; but the sides or faces of the beltry are 
example of anticipating the wants of the|set back. In this last form the outer angles 
profession in every part of the country by al|are preserved vertical by means of angle- 
‘spirit of wise foresight, and by a concilia-| piers or pilasters which assert themselves 
tory policy has rendered unnecessary rival | above the first set-off. The towers of Wring- 
societies. Hence the rapid development of|ton, St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, and Evercreech 
the Institution, and the perfect harmony | show this last treatment. The set-off in the 
which exists between its members and the| thickness of the walls occurs at the sill 
executive. On the whole, it may be doubted | of the belfry windows (see sketches). At the 
whether a better example could be found of| fine tower of St. Stephen’s, Bristol, the 
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vertical angle-lines are carried up with¢ 
any diminution, the buttresses at en 
corner being very small and set at so 
little distance from the outer angle on ea 
face. The same arrangement occurs on f 
smaller tower of Columpton Church, i 
shire, in which the outer angles of the tov 
are quite independent of the buttres 
which project on each face a few incl 
from the angle. We havea few instan' 
where the buttresses meet ata square an; 
coincident with the angle of the tower-wa 
—that is to say, if we suppose the outer li 
of the tower-walls are prolonged on pli 
they would form the true outer sides of{ 
buttresses. A very remarkable instance 
making the buttresses on each front proj 
beyond this occurs in the fine tower) 
Chewton Mendip. Here the axial lines’ 
each buttress on plan would meet at f 
same point as the external angle of tow 
walls; the re-entering angles are, howev 
filled up by small splays. These diversit 
amount in other words to this: that wher 
in many towers the angle of tower is mi 
visible, as at Wrington and Evercreech, ' 
buttresses not joining at the angle ; in ot) 
examples, as at Chewton Mendip, the an: 
of tower is lost by the buttresses, which J’ 
themselves at a right angle. 

Another peculiarity is worth notice: 
connection with the diminution of the bel 
stage. The buttresses at this story on ¢’ 
face are reduced to the size of pinnac; 
which stand on the weatherings of the lov 
buttresses, and are connected by pierced Ww 
or buttresses to the angle of belfry as 
St. Mary’s, Taunton, and at Huish Hpise’ 
Both at Huish and at Banwell a solid ange 
buttress projects from the belfry corner, | 
at the outer angles of this buttress | 
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It was illustrated by numerous photographs taken 
by the lecturer and Mr, William Allport, member 
of council, and shown by the oxy-hydrogen 
lantern. The excursion was more largely 
attended than any previous one arranged by the 
society. Beginning at Rochester, the author 
mentioned that Mr. G. Payne, F.S.A., hon. 
secretary of the Kent Archzeological Society, here 
met the members and conducted them over the 
cathedral, where work of all kinds was seen, 
from a rude coffin formed of simple slabs 
of stone, to the screen now in course of 
erection from the designs of Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A. The fine mansion known as 
Restoration House, the Castle, and Eastgate 
House, a picturesque timber structure, immor- 
talised as the Ladies’ Seminary in the ‘‘ Pickwick 
Papers,’ and as the Nun’s House in ‘‘ Edwin 
Drood,’’? were also seen in Rochester. In the 
evening of the first day the members went on to 
Maidstone, and their next day (Tuesday) visits 
were paid to the Museum, the nucleus of which 
is a timber building dated 1540, to which addi- 
tions have been, and are being, made from 
designs by Mr. Hubert Bensted ; to All Saints’ 
Church, a fine specimen of Early Perpendicular 
work, carefully restored by Mr. Pearson, and 
St. Augustine’s College, a slighter later building. 
In the afternoon, Leeds Castle—of which the 
exterior is far more interesting than the 
modernised rooms within—and Detling Church, 
with its broach spire and carved lectern, were 
visited, en route to Tonbridge. From this 
centre, on the Wednesday, the church and a 
little known timber-built farmhouse, late 15th 
century in character, were seen on the way to 
Penshurst Place, one of the most beautiful, as it 
is also oneof the largest country seats in England. 
The quaint village of Chiddingstone, Hever 
Castle, and the picturesque modern hamlet of 
Leigh, were the chief features of the afternoon’s 
drive. (On Thursday Knole House was the chief 
attraction, Lord Sackville having given. special 
permission for the members to visit it. The 
reception did not appear to be of the character 
usually enjoyed by architects, for, according to 
Mr. Middleton, his lordship, although in resi- 
dence, did not come forward to receive his 
guests, who, after paying 2s. each for admission, 
were kept waiting in the banqueting hall until 
the housekeeper arrived to show them over the 
building. The Elizabethan decoration had much 
of it unfortunately been spoiled by inartistic 
colouring; but such of the woodwork as had 
been left untinted, the plaster ceilings, and the 
stone and marble mantelpieces, are still as quaint 
and rich as anything of the kind that is to be 
found in England. At the time it may have been 
somewhat wearisome, passing through room after 
room, barely furnished, and with walls covered with 
pictures by artists, well-known and otherwise ; 
but to look back was a different matter, and now 
none could be sorry for the time thus spent. The 
most interesting room perhaps was that which 
was specially furnished for James I., and which 
still contains the original heavy bed tapestry 
worked in silver and gold threads, and much 
embossed silver-ware. Leaving Knole House, 


aged pinnacles, resting on the buttresses 
sw, which project at right angles to each 
or. 
he fine tower of Winscombe Church, of 
ch we give an elevational view, shows 
arrangement of angle. The pinnacles are 
aged to the solid angular buttress behind, 
sufficiently distinct to show their outline 
and b). The pleasing treatment of the 
le window tracery, which fills up the 
ire side of the belfry between the splays 
muttresses, and the arrangement and pro- 
tions of the lower stories, are elegant. 
s least satisfactory details are the parapet 
| pinnacles, which, not being continuous 
h those below, look as if the parapet was 
addition. The corner pinnacles, which 
set square on the diagonal buttresses, 
year somewhat awkward. 
the tower of North Petherton is an example 
an undiminished structure quite unique 
ts design. The angle of tower is carried 
in one vertical uninterrupted line; the 
ner buttresses, in fact, project from a 
y slightly pronounced pier through the 
ee lower stories: they are then weathered 
below the belfry, and from each a 
gonally -set pinnacle springs detached 
m the belfry wall, but connected by a short 
ing buttress at the top. The division of 
belfry by narrow pilasters, one at each 
zle and three intermediate, dividing the 
ice into unequal panels, and the surface 
ichment of the upper portion of wall 
pve the belfry windows by diapering, are 
iceable features of this beautiful tower. 
ese features add much grace and elegance 
the upper portion. We notice the skilful 
saking up of the wall surface by the narrow 
asters. At the corners the pilasters are 
iced so as to form a narrow panel and die 
derneath a cornice moulding. ‘These 
mer panels carry up the lines of the lower 
rs in a very pleasing manner. The 
ae: consisting of three rows of quatre- 
ls diyided by fine mullions, relieve the 
ill space above the belfry windows, and, in 
nnection with the panelling of the parapet, 
ves lightness to the upper part of the 
wer. A plain band of masonry between 
6 parapet and the cornice enhances the 
fect of this diaper-work. ‘The recurrence 
the quatrefoil panel in the bands between 
e stories adds to the richness of the tower, 
id gives it an exceptional interest. The 
adation of the buttresses and the engaged 
nnacles at each stage are points to which 
tention may be drawn. ‘The diminution is 
ry gradual, the set-offs being small, add- 
g much to the grace of the outline. 
Among the enriched examples of towers to 
3 found in Somersetshire, we may name 


ose of St. Mary, Taunton, Huish, North 
etherton, as illustrating these varieties of 
mament. The introduction of panelling and 
acery is very commonly met with, especi- 
lyin the upper stories, the belfries, and 
arapets; but the employment of quatrefoil 
laper-work is less usual. On this ground, the 
xample of North Petherton is of particular 
terest. We may here sum up the varied 
iethods which haye been adopted in the 
eatment of the angle buttresses, especially 
t the belfry stage; but it will be of more 
alue to show them by plan. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


hae second ordinary meeting of the past 
: session was held on Tuesday evening at 
t. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, Mr. Edward 
‘idman, F.S.I., member of council, in the chair. 
‘he following were elected as members :—John 
0x Dear, 117, Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
ury, W.C.; Joseph Arthur Pywell, 8, Sylvan- 
rove, Old Kent-road, S.E.; and Francis 
imbrose Robert Willey, 66, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


THE SOCIETY’S EXCURSION INTO KENT. 


_An interesting address, descriptive of the excur- 
lon of the society last August through Kent, was 
elivered by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, member. 


the members next walked over Oldbury Camp, 
the largest British encampment which remains 
in existence, and thence to Ightham, where the 


Town House, a unique 15th-century cottage, the 
parish church, and the Moat having been seen, 
the party proceeded to Ashford and so on to 
Canterbury. ‘The Friday seems to have been the 
busiest day of the whole hard-working week, 
and was devoted to the city. The pilgrims’ 
hostlery, known as Eastbridge Hospital, the 
cathedral, St. Augustine’s College, St. Pancras’ 
desecrated church, and St. Martin’s Church 
were all visited, the day closing with a 
formal meeting of the society in_ the 
Guildhall. The Saturday was spent at Dover, 
the Roman Pharos, the Oratory in the Castle 
Keep—a rich specimen of Transitional work— 
and the Armoury within the Keep having been 
viewed, St. Mary’s Church was described by the 
Vicar, Canon Puckle, while the very interesting 
outing concluded with an inspection of the 
remains of St. Martin’s Priory, now adapted to 
the use of Dover College and the Town-hall, in 
which areincorporated remainsof the Maison Dieu, 
an Hospitium for all nations. Thus, said Mr. 
Middleton in closing, ended the most successful 
excursion which has yet been undertaken by the 
members of this society. It is now evident that 
these excursions have become exceedingly popular. 
Architects from all parts have an opportunity of 
meeting together in a most friendly way and of 


discussing, informally and without restraint, 
many points of mutual interest, and they return 
home feeling that they have not only enjoyed a 
week of recreation and amusement, but have 
added to their store of knowledge, and have 
added to the number of their friends. 

At the close a vote of thanks was proposed by 
Mr. William Woodman, seconded by Mr. J. 
Hamilton, of Brighton, and having been sup- 
ported by Messrs. W. Allport and A. Wallace 
Rimington, was carried by acclamation. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


A T the ballot for admission to the various 

classes of membership in this institution, 
held on Saturday last, the following new mem- 
bers were elected :— 

As Frttows.—Stephen Bailey, R. Buck Broster, George 
Buckley, Henry Philip Chalk, William Clarkson, George 
Radcliffe Cobham, Samuel Hood Cowper Coles, Brian B, 
Hird Cowgill, Henry Brook Dransfield, Edward Filling- 
ham, George William Finn, Thomas Hills Forsyth, Edwin 
Fox, jun., Arthur Richard Gradwell, M.S.A., Thomas 
Thornton Green, William Benjamin Hebditch, Isaac 
Matthews Jones, John Kidwell, Edward Osmond, William 
Henry Parker, William Parkin, Albert Woodward Parry, 
Frederick Cecil Parsons, Frederick Atkinson Powell, 
Arthur Stirling Pridmore, Peter Purves, Henry Adair 
Rawlins, Ithel Treharne Rees, Richard George Scriven, 
William Scroggs, Harry Samuel Senior, Harry Russell 
Smith, Edward Tidman, M.S.A., Joseph Harling Turner, 
Edward James Turton, John Allen Waddington, Francis 
Elliot Walker, Albert Mellor Walsh, Herbert Fuller 
Waring, Herbert Walter Williams, Stephen Woodbridge, 
jun., Lionel Burnet Woodforde, William Booth Wood- 
head, and Robert Walter Wordsworth. 

As Prorgsstonan Associates (all having passed the 
qualifying examination).—Francis Reginal Armytage, 
Cecil Hugh Aylen, Frederick Herbert Bancroft, Thomas 
Arncliffe Barclay, Maurice Frederick Beadel, Arthur 
Body, Frederick Edward Boulting, Frederick Henry 
Brackett, George William Cobham, Frank Minshull 
Elgood, Francis Ellis, William Forrest, Arthur Norman 
Garrard, Alexander Goddard, Alexander Ernest Green, 
James Henry Hodgkinson, Gilbert Plantagenet Mitchell 
Innes, Walter Robert Kay, Graham Harley Mould, 
George Osenton, jun., Edward John Partridge, Joseph 
Perkins, Richmond Pinder, Herbert Edward Prall, Frank 
J. Ruddle, Edwin Savill, Charles Frederick Slater, James 
Frederick Kemp Smith, Walter Wadman Snailum, 
William Wilton Rix Spelman, Ernest George Verity, 
Hugh Calthrop Webster, and Charles Bruce Wood. 


Ag AssocraTEs.—Reginal Ward and John Wrightson. 
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NOTES ON BUILDING PRICES.—XIII. 
By Joun Lenina. 
RoADS—(continued.) 


VELING AND PORTER are the principal 
manufacturers of steam-rollers. A 16-ton 
roller burns Scwt. of coke per day (in London, 
11d. per cwt.) ; requires stoker, at 7d. per hour 
(in London) ; labourer with flag, at 54d. per hour 
(in London) ; two labourers spreading sand, 53d. 
per hour (in London); two men watering and 
sweeping, 53d. per hour (in London). 

Mr. Boulnois says:—‘‘The quantity rolled 
varies from 500 to 3,000 yards per day, the 
average for 42 towns being 1,105 square yards. 
The cost per square yard rolled, including all 
charges, may be assumed to be between 3d. and 
1d. per yard, and the cost of binding material 
about 3d. per square yard.” 

Sir John Burgoyne, in his paper on ‘‘ Rolling 
New-made Roads,’’ after advocating the breaking 
of the stones to pass a 1}in. or 1 fin. ring, says :— 
‘For the purpose of filling up the interstices of 
the broken stone and not to cover it, about three 
cubic yards in the whole per 100 square yards 
(equal to about lin. in thickness if spread over 
the whole surface) wili be required.” 

Burrows, in his paper on ‘‘ Construction and 
Maintenance of Country Roads,” says :—‘‘ Much 
good may be done with horse-rollers up to three 
or four tons’ weight; but steam-rolling is pre- 
ferable, if too great a weight be not applied at 
first. Some of the best work has been done by 
Aveling’s roller, covering a width of about 7it., 
and weighing not much over seven tons, this, 
worked at a cost of 22s. to 25s. per day, 
thoroughly compressing 2,000 yards new road 
surface.’’ 

The Paris trials gave the results: Id. per 
square yard cost of horse rolling, $d. per square 
yard cost of steam rolling. 


Tar Paving.—This is much used for footways 
in suburbs of the Metropolis and other towns ; 
the price varies from 1s. 9d. to 2s. 6d. The 
present price paid by the School Board for 
London for 2tin. paving of the the best quality, 
made with broken limestone, is 1s. 10d. per yard. 

It is almost always done by persons who, like 


the asphalters and wood-paving contractors, do 


nothing else, so possess facilities for the doing 
of such work, with which the average builder 
eannot profitably compete. 

Mr. Boulnois prescribes for footpaths 24 pitch 
to 15 tar, or 34 pitch to 3 creosote oil. 

Stone broken to the necessary size, about 
iZin. cubes or gravel stones of equal size, the 
interstices filled with the bitumen and then 
covered with sharp sand or shell sand does very 
well. Sometimes the gravel or other stone is 
mixed with the bitumen on a board, as concrete 
is mixed, but generally it is boiled. 

Broken Kentish rag is convenient for London 
work, and makes a paving superior to that made 
with gravel stones; the difference in value of the 
two is about 3d. per yard. 

Some of the tar-paving contractors will main- 
tain for five years at a small increase of price— 
about 2d. per yard. 

The mixtures used for tar paving are various, 
see Boulnois and Hurst’s ‘‘ Architectural Sur- 
veyor’s Handbook.’’ 

Asphalte Paving.—This is almost always done 
by the specialist, except damp-proof course (see 
Bricklayer). The builder never attempts it, 
and, if he did, could not do it so cheaply. Asa 
consequence, the trade is confined to a small 
number of men who possess the necessary appa- 
ratus and employ workmen accustomed to the 
work. 

Mr. Haywood’s report to the Streets Committee 
of the City of London Commission of Sewers 
gives some valuable information as to the various 
manufactures, some of which have now entirely 
disappeared from the market. From this report 
we select the following particulars :— 
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LIST OF MATERIALS 
Per yd. exclusive 


IN LONDON. 


stone, its weight, allowing 12c.ft. of solid granite 
13°5 


For throwing from a truck into a cart m¢| 
taken at the same price. 


Roap Mzrarn.— of freight. per ton. at 1:2 ton peij 
2in. broken Kentish rag alongside wharves, below ss. d. s. d. 8. 5d9 
Westminster (cubic feet, 13°5 perton) ....... a ee ps) 2 0 2 2 
din. Do. Do. Cris 2 0 2 2 
2in. broken Porthgain granite, alongside wharves 
helow Westminster, including freight ........ (Oe) 
2in. broken Guernsey granite, and ditto aslast.. 13 9 
A recent tender for this alongside at Chelsea 13 9 lowest offer. | 
Mountsorrel granite delivered in trucks at St. | 
Pancras or Camden railway stations :— 
2zin. broken for macadam ......... Addcooo > ub al 
2in. Do. aicieipioieisiociets GID eat l tess Ih i 
13in Do. es Re son A 12 4 ie | 
13in Do. RPT SPEC SHaI Ste Suro (a 12 10 Railway rates per yd. 
King’s Mint-street and Pop} 
Cross. Farringdon-street. Black | 
Frints.— Ss7dk s. d 8. d. 8. ( 
Luton field flints, exclusive of freight .......... 5° 6 ae 
0. broken to a 2in. guage........ 6 3 311) =) 456-125 Bee) 
Faversham field flints.i.% csj.ciasiveresscnatte re de 5 6) delivered alongside to ®wharves / 
Do. broken to a 2in. guage ...... 6 3 Chelsea. 
Plymouth granite alongside wharves below Chelsea :— 3 
2in. broken for macadam, per yd. ............ 0 af 
13 Do. Dos tee eee Boa FY 21°°0 cs 


to one ton, is approximately 1 x 13 ton.’’ 


12 

Boulnois says: ‘55 per cent. of ordinary road 
metal is solid.”” Returning to Law and Clark. 
‘‘ Again one cubic yard is equivalent to 36 square 
yards lin. deep, and one ton of metal laid with- 
out compression to a depth of lin. covers an area 


of (86 x 4 


is laid and rolled, the primitive volume is reduced 


) 32 square yards. When the metal 


Lime concrete per 


COST, EXOLUSIVE OF FOUNDATION. 


First cost Years of main- 


yard super. Situation. Description. per sq.yd. tenance included 
Thickness. s. d. svyide in first charge. 

insist ok let), ICheapsidess, ices th 2zin. Val de Travers compressd.. 16 3 ...... 2 
9in. PS 0 Poultry ae Wace ve ali (AUGHO s!snids sthic'. meakaelee dae LOLS Lea ak 2 
6in. Tes) © Old 'Brodd-strest, 0s ain, dithe!. . eo Lete ch, edie eS) as SE 2 
Gin. ,. 19 “Moorgate-street ....° Qin, ditto. s.ade census ck eye 1 ese tania an 2 
B incO2DDIGED aeals pee os alec Barnett’s liquid iron asphalte.. 10 6 ...... 3 
Ditto cei case hous 2in. Limmer liquid asphalte.... 13 4 ...... 2 
Yin, .. 2 8 Lombard-street DItLOR ANE Vics k Geen: ee eee 3 id Nese: le 2 
Gin. 1 9 George-yard........ 13in. (Val de, Travers liquid’ 252. 10 3 0). (0 10 


This may be compared with the following 


Works for the Westminster District, July, 1890. 


ae | 2.4 2.4 

‘ay -aso Roc) 

a aq 

a ai ee 

a? 3 a ° 

res 

S'S Bs. oe 

ae 
S85 s83 ABs 
q H H mH » H 
ag 2 ads ora a 
Sas Qi8 ae 
cee Shade s. d. 
Valide Travers.'. a:ici 0.0 405 09 6 6 
Limmer asphalte.., 6 0 5 0 ‘Sy ) 
French asphalte..... 6 6 5 6 6°3 


list of tenders for street paving for the Board of 


Per superficial yard :— 


ays sao: a Ae ppt) 
2.8 re a iced 2.8 2.4 Ag 
ra00 nit & CO TBO i) 2 
a Rei eh et aq aq 
aQd odo F'A ya Qa els 
QO pm fd= ter tere) a oO Qo ro 
S ‘ea s 3 iss 
wa p us} 
TOS a EPI DE eee iD Oe ee ee ee 
nO eae osm @ 2.40 ee ors) 
"a OS cs} od. Qi Qos OR. 
wr oO aH Oo DTD DOD 4 o 
= Oy a) OR Biers belles f=) nm’ & 
WO lading ae Ago a) Die 
ead ache a s-5 a Sqa als 
woe 8H Saas OS 2A 8 Cts 
a > hana ') oe) va 
s.-d. Sad. s. d. 8. d. 
6 0 v0 10 6 L226 2 
do 3 6. 6 10 0 12) 0 2 
5 6 it 0 10 6 12 6 2 


The charge for asphalte work in the country is 
generally about 5 per cent. more than in London. 
Increase in the quantity modifies the price in 
some such ratio, as follows :— 


250ft. to  500ft. per superficial foot 113d. 

o00ft. to 2,000ft. ,, aS 4 114d. 
2,000ft. to 3,000ft. ,, 6 a 11d. 
a 000ft. to 5,000ft. ,, a 3 103 


5,000ft. to 10,0008t. >” x 
10,000ft. to 20,0008. 2? e i. 
And upwards BD zd. 


be) 9 
But in large works it is always best to obtain 
a price from one of the asphalte companies. 


Weight of Road Metal.—In calculating the 
value of cartage, knowledge of the weight of 
road metal will be necessary. Multiply the 
weight of a cubic foot of any stone by 27 to bring 
it to a cubic yard. Multiply the product by 0°56. 
The result will be the weight of a cubic yard of 
the same stones when broken for metalling 
(Boulnois). 


A cubic yard of:Guernsey granite broken 
to pass through a 2kin. ring gives an Ton.cwt.lb. 


average: OF Geis tehnee eee iad leh hey 
LNG sit jorw'sla.o ule oo a RRS NRE pe IE: gui e133 
Pitipravel 0h... oscacoui cane aes Xe Dak <8 
HATHOSLONG "esses cttcye oe eet on eee ie seer {0 


The following ready rules for the calculation 
of weights and quantity of road metal are 
extracted from Law and Clark’s ‘‘ Construction of 
Roads and Streets’? :— 


‘‘Sincea cubicyard of loose broken stone contains 
only one half of its volume, or 134¢c.ft. of solid 


. | of the layer is given, divide 32 by the thickness 
- | the thickness of the layer in inches when rolled. 


by one-fourth, and one ton of rolled metal laid 
toa depth of lin. covers an area one-fouth less 
than 32 or (32 x ? =) 24 square yards.”’? Boulnois 
says ‘‘a cubic yard of ordinary broken road metal 
will cover 30 square yards of surface.”’ 

To find the area of surface that can be covered 
by one ton of broken granite when the thickness 


of the layer in inches unrolled, or divide 24 by 


The quotient is the area in square yards. To 
find the area of surface that can be covered by 
one cubic yard of broken granite when the thick- 
ness of the layer is given, when the metal is not 
rolled, divide 36 by the thickness in inches; the. 
quotient is the number of square yards that can 
be covered. When the metal is rolled, divide 
27 by the final thickness in inches to give the 
required quotient. 

To each of the foregoing items must be added 
wharf charge (see article 9) and the cost of deliver- 
ing into carts. When brought by barge, it would 
be either carted or sent by rail to its destination 
from one of the riverside railway wharves. The 
railway companies charge 6d. per ton for the 
transfer, from barge to truck about 64d. per yard. 

If thrown direct from the barge into a cart (as 
Article 9), a man should throw about ldyds. in a 
day of ten hours ; constant -66 at 53d. per hour 
= 37d. per yard. Observe that half the cargo 
will require a second throw, and that if the driver 
helps, and does an equal quantity of throwing, 
the cost will be reduced by one-half, as his time 
is charged in that for carting. 


A cart will take; 
1} tons. : Bi 

Notes of Cost of Road Materials and Lab 
the Country.—Mr. Burrows says (1884) ii 
district, Kent, exclusive of cartage, ae | 
2s. 5d. per cubic yard, flints Is. 64d., bea 
shingle into railway trucks 2s. A 

‘‘The actual average cost per yard of sto 
the highway districts around me is: c 


Delivered on roads ....... y 
Breaking 
Spreading, raking, &c. (say, in a 

forming new road) ...... : 


eeeee i )) 


5 & ml 


‘‘ Breaking of rock and flints ayer 
per yard to pass a 23in. ring. Spreading | 
depend upon the system adopted in laying o 
stacking.’’ With large heaps in depots, | 
more than 100yds. apart, a man will dispo) 
from 6 to 7 cubic yards per day. ‘The aye: 
cost of spreading in the highway districts alh: 
to is 7d. per yard (about). | 

For cartage of materials, an average pric) 
73d. per yard per mile. = 

Breaking up to a depth of 4in. may genell 
be done for 1d. per superficial yard. al 

Digging and Quarrying in the Country.— 
Mr. Burrows says (1884) :—‘‘ The Ae =| 
of digging rock in four different highway : 


tricts (Kent} I find to be 1s. 4d. per - 


stone).’’ ay 
Mr. Bailey Denton says (1857) :—“ Reds 
stone can be quarried to suitable sizes for * 
ford’ foundation at 1s. 3d. per cubic y: 
millstone grit, quarry, break to two a 
foundation and covering and clamp, Is. | 
per cubic yard; oolite and lias rocks, do. 1s, 
per cubic yard; digging chalk, including bai 
13 yards, clamped at pit ready for carting, : 
per yard; digging gravel (with a baring 
2 yards of soil) clamped at pit ready 
carting, 53d. per cubic yard; raising chalk’ 
shaft and buckets not exceeding 20ft. deep, 
per cubic yard.’’ | 
Codrington says:—‘* Maintenance of m 
adamised roads. Quarrying stone for aa 
metalling usually costs, at ordinary rates) 
wages, 6d. to 1s. per cubic yard, according‘ 
the difficulty of the work, and stacking the st! 
for measurement 2d. per cubic yard. Igne. 
rocks are sometimes difficult and costly to qua 


faye! 


Hurst says:—‘‘A quarryman will be able 
turn out from 5 to 8 tons of limestone or ot) 
stratified rock per day, and from } to 1 tor! 
granite.”’ 


Rankine says :— Consté 
: args 
Quarrying rock of moderate hardness with : 
WOdPeSt arec cine ies sve. op sieyeco sotasers Segageanaa am 
Quarrying rock of moderate hardness by A 
Plagtin gh 3 Mysiee as eter ie ibs aco Suni b/es aoa 4 
Loading barrows with stone......... veneeee | 
Unloading do. scenes Sats so Sr 
Wheeling one cubic yard of stone 100ft. hori- 


zontal ; if on an ascent, allow 6ft. distance — 
foreach: foot rises si. lek d seldebie divlele ater 


( 
Generally, in the stone districts, each a 
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a quarry. The contractor for the repair and 
ntenance of the roads obtains the rubble stone 
n it without charge, but he quarries, breaks, 
veys, and spreads it. Residents in such 
ishes may usually obtain stone for mending 


when it is remembered that the state of the 
labour market in towns is, to a great extent, 
governed by the prevailing conditions of agricul- 
tural labour, it will be seen that the subject is 
one in which all employers have a very real con- 


The details of the 6in. paving were as follows, 
per superficial yard :— 


Welsh granite setts at 27s. 3d. per tonde- s. 
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Forming contour of road bed. A man should 
do about 70 superficial yards in a day of 10 hours, 
this at 53d. per hour = 3d. per yard. Con- 
stant -014. 

Spreading road-metal, shot in heaps at con- 
venient distances, a man should spread in 6in. 
layers 30 cubic yards per day of 10 hours. This 
a eae per hour = 18d. per cubic yard. Constant 


ye the beds of stone—would be extra. The 
| of quarrying ranges from ls. to ls. 6d. per 
ic yard, according to the compactness of the 
ie. Mr. Bailey Denton’s prices above men- 
1ed, although cited so long ago, are still, in 
main, correct. 


surnt Clay.—Mr. Burrows (1884) says: Thave 
ned it out ready for bottoming at a cost of less 


which showed that, where more effective adminis- 
tration had been adopted, whether in rural or 
urban districts, the result had been invariably an 
improvement in the status of the labouring 
classes. By a series of elaborate historical 
statistics, based on the researches of Professor 
Thorold Rogers, it was shown that, although the 
condition of the labourer, so far as the purchasing 
power of the average wage was concerned, had 


n 2s. per cubic yard, including digging the 
y, clamping, burning, and the necessary fuel. 
e digging, wheeling, and burning cost ls. 1d. 
cubic yard, and a chaldron of breeze costing 
burnt from 9 to 12 cubic yards, according to 
size of heap. 


Hranite Curbs.—Guernsey curb, alongside in 
ge to wharves below Chelsea. 


10in. by Gin., 1s. 2d. per ft. run. 
12in. by Gin.,1s.5d.  ,, Ss, 


Vountsorrel Curbs.—In trucks at St. Pancras 
Camden. 


in. by 12in. Mountsorrel edge curb, 1s. 53d. per. 
. Tun. 

in. by Gin. Mountsorrel flat curb, 1s. 73d. per 
ft. run. 


Aberdeen and Norway Granite are about equal 
a alongside in barges to wharves below 
ea. 


6in. by 12in., 1s. 9d. 
Add on any of the foregoing curbs, if circular on 
n, 2d. per ft. run. 
Plymouth .— 


Gin. by 12in. edge curb, 1s. 3d. per f 
circular 6d per ft. extra. 


Kentish Rag.—Alongside in barges to wharves 
low Chelsea. 


Gin. by 9in. curb, 103d. per ft. run. 
4in. by 8in. ,, 84d. 


run ; 


” ? 


At Bricklayers’ Arms Station add 3d. per ft. 
ee add, if of circular plan, per ft. 
n ld. 


Guernsey.—Granite setts alongside in barges 
wharves below Chelsea : 
s. d 
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To the price of setts and curb add 6d. per ton 
t landing, and the cartage according to distance, 
suming a cart load at 14 ton. 


Boulnois says:—A ton of granite setts will 
ver, varying with specific gravity of stone 
or weight of stone, see ‘‘ Notes on Building 
mstruction,’”? Part III. Rivington)— 


meee. by din... voleleis, BARB. Ys. 
Se fag: : ° 
4in. by 4in. ..... pete dierate 93 99 
Bo by Sin. ....... soos. ” 


Lynde says (Institution of Civil Engineers, 
'79):—The average cost of repaving in Man- 
ester with Carnarvon granite setts was for— 


din. setts 10s. per superficial yard. 


din. 11s. 
Gin. 5, 12s, banbuiestolpn ites 
Tin. ,, 18s. to 13s. 6d. |. 
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Picking up macadamised roads to a depth ot 
4in., a man should do 40 superficial yards per 
day of 10 hours. This at 53d. per hour = 13d. 
nearly. Constant °0265. 

Laying granite setts, including gravelling 
the bed and grouting: Paviour, per hour 9d. ; 
labourer, 5d. 


Paviour and Labourer, 


Yards per day 
of 10 hours Per yd. Cnstnt. 

Setts 5in. deep and under 11 Is. 13d. °09 

Neue OltNe CO. (Il see teare ete sie 10D 6) 1s. 240-58) 210 

Hp Us HOVE Cos anne 9 Is. 4¢d. 11 
Setting curb in mortar, Feet Per ft. 

including preparation cube. cube. 

of gravel bed ........ 36 4d. 027 


The foregoing may be applied by the com- 
parison of the inches of section, a 12in. by Gin. 
curb being 72 sectional inches compared with a 
cubic foot, 144 sectional inches, we have 7*/,41 
Fo of 4d, = 2d. 

Laying wood-block paving, including grout- 
ing with bitumen (prepared by other men), and 
top-dressing with sand : 


Paviour and Labourer, 
Yards per day 
of 10 hours. Per yd. Cnstnt. 
9in. by Gin. by 3in blocks 138 llid. ‘077 

Tar, Pitch, and Creosote.—These would be used 
for tar paving, for grouting granite-pitcher 
paving, and for making bituminous concrete. 

Coal-tar can be obtained in small quantities at 
any gas-works. It costs, for 21 gallons and under, 
4d. per gallon; above that quantity 3d. per 
gallon. The contractor may conveniently carry 
it in old paraffin casks purchased of oilmen. If 
required in large quantities, it is better to pur- 
chase it of a tar distiller, who will supply casks 
at 3s. 6d. each, the full amount returned if the 
cask is sent back undamaged. 

At tar distiller’s, coal-tar pitch (in blocks) cost 
40s. per ton; Stockholm tar, in barrels costs 22s. 
per barrel of 28 gallons; Stockholm tar, second 
quality, in runlets, 33s. per runlet, 40 gallons— 
Stockholm tar varies in price, according to the 
condition of the market, as much as 20 per cent. 

At tar distiller’s, creosote oil, in barrels, 2d. 
per gallon, in casks at 3s. 6d., returnable. 

If a load is purchased, the manufacturer will 
generally deliver without extra charge. Smaller 
quantities must be fetched. 

Jarrah Wood.—This wood is likely to be ex- 
tensiyely used for paving, and for that purpose 
is imported of convenient size, 9in. by 3in., for 
sawing into blocks; 9in. by 5in. by 3in. (the 
orthodox dimensions), so as to be laid with the 
ends of the grain exposed. It may be bought in 
lengths of 3ft. to 20ft., at £6 15s. per load at 
docks; to this must be added cartage. The 
sawing costs 25s. per thousand blocks, usually 
done by saw-mills, who will fetch the timber 
from docks at as low a rate as the builder can do 
it. The waste will not exceed 5 per cent. 
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THE LABOUR QUESTION AS REGARDS 
AGRICULTURE. 


T the meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
held at 12, Great George-street, on Mon- 

day evening last, the President, Mr. R. C. Driver, 
in the chair, an interesting and well-considered 
paper on the above subject was read by Mr. T. A. 
Dickson, F.S.I. It may, at first sight, appear 
that the theme of the paper is one which but 
little affects the interests of our readers; but 


steadily declined until about the year 1834, 


there had since been a marked improvement 
in this respect; and the author pointed out 
that ever since the 14th century legislation for 
the agricultural labourer had been on wrong 
lines, tending rather to pauperise and degrade 


him than to help and elevate. A natural result 
of this was clearly shown in the Registrar- 
General’s report on the last census, in which it is 
stated that ‘‘in no less than fourteen counties— 
all agricultural—there has been a decrease in the 
population, many of the inhabitants having 
migrated to the manufacturing and mining 
districts.’’ The profit-sharing system propounded 
by Mr. George Livesey for the stokers and others 
employed by the South London Gasworks, and 
the superannuation scheme of the Great Eastern 
Railway Co. for its employés, could not, the 
author of the paper thought, fail to draw men 
from the country to thetown. After considering 
and comparing the different ways of paying 
wages in the country, whether partly in money 
and partly in board and lodging, or perquisites, 
or wholly in money, each system affecting 
differently the comfort and prosperity of the 
labourer, while making but little ultimate 
difference in the wages bill per acre, Mr. Dick- 
son went on to consider how best the present 
state of matters could be improved, the migration 
from the country into the towns checked, and 
the existing scarcity of labour in the rural 
districts, and its undue preponderance in the 
urban markets, remedied. For these purposes he 
proposed first, the encouragement of thrift, by a 
reform in the administration of out-door relief 
and by the establishment of greater facilities 
for insurance and investment of savings, 
and the easier acquisition of allotments. 
A great want was felt in the country of a scheme 
of assurance and sick relief large and solid enough 
to remove ali doubts of its permanence and 
stability, and to reduce working expenses to a 
minimum, yet sufficiently sub-divided and local 
to prevent imposition. An amplification of the 
present Post Office Assurance and Savings Bank 
system would probably meet this want, and by 
making the benefits derivable to accrue at an age 
when a man might reasonably wish to realise the 
savings of his youth, Mr. Dickson contended that ; 
not only would thrift be encouraged, but the evils 
of early and improvident marriages would also be | 
reduced. ‘The teaching to the more intelligent 
of the labourers of some one of the many handi- | 
crafts useful on the farm would also improve the ~ 
scale of wages, and a co-operative scheme, some- 
what on the lines of that adopted by the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, or the Parisian firm 
of painters and decorators originated by Leclaire, 
could not, if as ably worked as these, fail to do 
some good. Better provision for recreation, for _ 
night schools, and for some system of agricultural 
technical education were also advocated, although 
the author was careful not to give his sanction 
to any scheme which proposed to tax the whole 
community for the exclusive benefit of agri- 
culture. The last suggestion was for the 
improvement in cottages, in which anyone who 
compared the wretched hovels of some few years . 
ago with the comfortable dwellings which in 
many parts of the country were superseding 
them must recognise a very important factor 
towards the attainment of the end sought. Mr. 
Dickson concluded with a hopeful allusion to the 
improvements in this direction which, he thought, 
could not but follow from the operation of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act of last 
session. 


Gibbs’ Limprovements in Arranging the Plan.of Buildings. 
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Mr. Avernon, F.8.I., in proposing a vote of 
‘thanks, said that his experience in Bucks had been 
‘that in many parts the supply of allotments was 
greater than the demand. He viewed with some 
apprehension the new scheme for transplanting 
the refuse of the town into the country districts. 

Mr. EK. J. Castle, Q.C., after remarking that 
‘the Poor Relief Statute of Elizabeth was by no 
‘means the first attempt in that direction, and 
that the primary object of that statute was to 
find work rather than monetary relief for the 
poor, questioned, if handicrafts were taught to 
the labourers, what would become of the artisans, 
or if universal thrift or hoarding were to prevail, 
how the small tradesman would live? 

Mr. J. R. Eve, I'.8.1., Bedford, gave it as his 
experience that although benefit societies, which 
could be joined by the young men, were of 

service, and cowld be worked soundly, there was 
little or no chance for a labourer 30 or 40 years 
of age to invest his savings from time to time in 
one which could remain solvent, unless at a 
ruinous cost. 

_On the motion of Mr. D. Watney, F.S.I., the 
discussion was adjourned to Monday, Dec. 8. 


——===— 


PATENTED PLANS. 


Vi ESSRS. FLOCKTON AND GIBBS, archi- 
_tects, of Sheffield, the patentees who are 
advertising, in accordance with the Act, for legal 
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opposition to their claim, ask us to publish the 
accompanying plans, so that our readers may be 
the better able to judge of the merits of the case 


in question. The subject is undoubtedly in- 
creasing in importance, and various architectural 
societies are passing resolutions in respect to the 
matter, the Liverpool Architectural Society taking 
the initiative in official opposition. The Insti- 
tute, at their private business meeting last week, 
deputed the Practice Standing Committee to 
report on the question, and our own correspond- 
ence columns show that we were right in the 
manner in which we alluded to it in our leading 
article of June 27th last, when we first announced 
the fact that Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs had 
made their plan for the Sheffield Municipal 
Buildings the subject of a patent. They say :— 
‘¢ Although our improvements in arranging the 
plans of buildings are capable of a great variety 
of applications, and may be considerably varied 
and modified without departing from the prin- 
ciple of our invention, a description of the same 
as applied to two, three, or more department 
buildings will suffice, and in order that our 
invention may be better understood, we annex 
hereto four plans. Fig. 1 illustrates our improved 
plan and arrangement as applied to two depart- 
ments on the ground floor of a building, and 
Fig. 2 as applied to two departments on the upper 
floor of the same building. Fig. 3 illustrates our 
improved plan and arrangement as applied to 
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' 
three departments on the one floor of a rectangular 
building, and Fig. 4 as applied to a cruciform 
building. Both plans may be repeated on the 
several floors of a many-storied building. The 
same letters refer to similar parts throughout is 
several views on all the drawings. P. E., public 
entrance ; P. H., public central hall or passage ; 
P. S., public staircase; G. O., inquiry or general 
office ; O., private offices; O. E., official entrance ; 
O.S., official staircase; O. P., official passage ; 
W. C., water-closet; L., lavatory; S., - strong 
room; H. P., hall porter; T., telephone-room ; 
W.., waiting-place.’? The authors add, ‘‘ We dc 
not restrict ourselves to the detailed arrangement 
shown on any of the foregoing drawings, for, as 
already explained, these arrangements are capable 
of variation and modification.’’ 
Without entering here into the merits of 
patenting plans, with which we have but little 
sympathy, we do think that the Sheffield 
authorities had no right to utilise any features in 
Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs’ design submitted 
in the preliminary competition in issuing 4 
modified set of instructions to the competitors for 
the final contest, thereby giving the other com- 
petitors an undue advantage in acquiring an idee) 
only to be found originally in Messrs. Flocktor 
and Gibbs’ design. 
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The annual dinner of the Society of Engineers wil 
take place at the Holborn Restaurant on Dee. 10. 


Nov. 28, 1890. 
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MANSFIELD AND MANSFIELD WOODHOUSE DISTRICT HOSPITAL. 


MANSFIELD AND MANSFIELD WOOD- 
HOUSE DISTRICT HOSPITAL. 


ha- new Accident Hospital, of which we 
give a sketch, and which has just been 
completed, was formally opened on Monday, the 
27th ult., by the Duke of Portland. 

The building is centrally situated. The accom- 
modation provided is two wards for three and 
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two beds respectively, general or committee- 
room, doctor’s room, bath-room, ward store, and 
general store. In the administrative department 
are kitchen, scullery, pantry, good cellar, three 
bedrooms, and store-room. ‘The outbuildings 
comprise mortuary, wash-house, and the usual 
offices. Additional accommodation can easily be 

rovided by the erection of another ward, as in- 

cated in the architect’s plans. The walls are 
of brick (built hollow), relieved with stone dress- 
ings used sparingly, and the roof slated. In- 
ternally the woodwork is in yellow pine, stained 
and varnished. The floors of wards, general 
room, docter’s room, and bedrooms are of red 


deal in narrow widths; the floors of corridor, 
bath-room, and w.c. are of cement concrete. 
The windows have deep bottom rails, which 
allow of the lower sash being opened and fresh 
air admitted at the meeting rails without draught. 
The upper part of the windows in the wards 
(above transome) opens inwards. The contractors 
for the building are Messrs. Evans and Wood- 
cock, of Nottingham, and the architect, Mr. R. 
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Frank Vallance, M.LS.A., under whose super- 
intendence the works have been carried out. 
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CONDITIONS OF SAFETY IN THE USE 
OF GEYSERS. 

LECTURE on this subject was given by 

Mr. George Ewart before the Balloon 
Society on Friday evening. In his opening 
remarks he confessed that manufacturers, in- 
cluding the firm whom he represented, did not at 
first understand the danger that geyser baths 
involved, and even now there was great difficulty 
in gaining the attention of those who already 


possessed geysers. Having explained the prin- 
ciple on which geysers are constructed—that of 
absorbing heat from gas by flowing water—Mr. 
Ewart pointed out that the danger arose from 
the small size of the bath-room, owing to the 
production of carbonic-acid gas. It was useless 
to warn people to keep the door or window 
open whenever a bath heated by gas was 
used, for sooner or later the precaution 
would be forgotten, or the bath used by 
someone ignorant of the necessity. It was, 
therefore, imperative that the products of 
combustion should be conveyed outside the bath- 
room by self-acting apparatus. This could be 
partially done by fixing a hood over the top of 
the geyser, in which the products might collect, 
and if the hood was of greater diameter than 
the geyser, and was connected with the outer air 
by a pipe not less than 6in. in diameter, the 
danger would be greatly diminished. There 
remained, however, a possibility of michief being 
done by stopping up the pipe to prevent down- 
draught. A much easier as well as safer plan 
was to gather the whole of the products into a 
copper cap, which formed a part of the geyser 
itself, and had a fixed socket of sufficient 
diameter. A ‘‘vent’’ pipe of the same or 
larger size connected with this socket conveyed 
the whole of the products outside the room. He 
pointed out that if every geyser were fitted with 
a vent-pipe, there would be no more fatal acci- 
dents. There was the risk of inconvenience 
from down-blow in the vent-pipe; but this 
would be obviated by shielding it. To the 
geysers made by his firm an enamelled label was 
so affixed over the spout that it could not be 
removed without disfigurement, stating that the 

eyser must not be fixed without a vent-pipe, 
and that the bath must not be entered while the 
geyser was alight. As the public were careless, 
and plumbers and gas-fitters frequently obstinate 
and conceited, as well as sometimes ignorant, he 
recommended that it should be made a penal 
offence for any maker to sell an instrument 
capable of consuming more than a certain 
quantity of gas per minute without the enamelled 
warning as to vent-pipe, and also for any fitter 
to fix any such apparatus in any room containing 
less than a certain number ot cubic feet of air. 
The machine should also be so constructed as to 
admit of the vent-pipe being easily attached to a 
socket specially arranged for the purpose. 

ume e—_—_—_ 

A cottage hospital at Kirkcaldy, built at a cost 

of £3,000, was formally opened on Saturday. 
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SOME TYPES OF CHAIRS. 


Our Illustrations. 
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CONTEMPORARY MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS AND 
SURVEYORS. 

(Sux description on page 771.) 


GRAND HOTEL, LITTLESTONE-ON-SEA, KENT. 


Tue design we illustrate to-day is by Mr. Percy 
Burnell Tubbs, of 77, Fore-street, City, E.C., 
who has been retained by the directors of the 
Littlestone-on-Sea Hotels Co. to act as their 
architect. The scheme, although at present 
comprehensive, is capable of extension, and when 
the building is complete it will compare most 
favourably with hotels at other sea-side resorts. 
It contains large coffee and smoking-rooms, 
billiard - room, reading and drawing - rooms, 
private dining-rooms, and golf club-room. A 
restaurant is also arranged, so that while distinct 
from the hotel it is capable of direct supervision. 
Ample bed accommodation is provided in 60 large 
and lofty rooms, with baths and lavatories on 
each floor, and the hotel is fitted throughout with 
electric bells and every other modern appliance, 
including a passenger lift. The construction is 
of brick, faced with Portland cement, the roofs 
being covered with Welsh slates in ornamental 
bands. The style chosen has proved suitable 
for the position of the building on the marine 
front. The bay windows afford extensive 
views of the Hnglish Channel. The tower, 
which forms a good central feature, is easily 
accessible from the main staircase, and from 
it a fine view of the surrounding country 
and coast-line to Hythe and Folkestone may be 
obtained. The estate on which the hotel stands 
adjoins the ancient Cinque port of Romney, and 
the neighbourhood is full of antiquarian and 
historic interest. It is rapidly developing, and 
one of its attractions are the extensive golf links, 
which extend for upwards of three miles in 
length. 
A CORNER OF A BOUDOIR. 


Ovr illustration’is from a coloured drawing 
which appeared in the Royal Academy Exhibition 
of this year. The chimneypiece, arch, and 
panelling of the room were finished an ivory 
white, door and furniture of dark mahogany. 
The frieze was an embossed paper, cream with 
gold background; draperies, pale steel blue, and 
carpet background a darker shade of same colour. 
The design and drawing are by Mr. J. Arm- 
strong Stenhouse. 


BRANDESBURTON CHURCH, YORKSHIRE. 

Brrore the work of reparation was commenced 
last year the church was most forlorn. Deal 
‘‘ loose box’’ pews, flat plaster ceilings, windows 
walled up, whitewash everywhere, western 
gallery, and the superior parishioners accommo- 
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dated in the chancel. During the alterations 
some very interesting discoveries have been 
made, and are now in evidence. One of the 
most successful works has been the straightening 
of the north and south nave arcades, which were 
alarmingly out of the perpendicular, and this 
was done without removing the present nave 
roof. There are some good brasses now exposed 
to view, one belonging to the St. Quintin 
family, the founders of the chantry chapel, 
which stood on the north side of chancel. The 
contractors were Messrs. H. and W. K. Barr, of 
Hornsea, who have carried out the whole of the 
works, except the marble pavement and the nave 
seats, the former supplied by Messrs. Farmer 
and Brindley, of London, and the latter made 
by Mr. J. Robinson, of Brandesburton. The 
stone is from the Whitby Crag Moor Stone 
Quarries. The tower and nave roof remain to 
be dealt with when funds permit. The work 
has been carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. W. S. Weatherley, architect, of 20, 
Cockspur-street, London, no clerk of the works 
having been employed. 


NEW HEAD-QUARTERS FOR THE ST. GEORGE'S 
RIFLES (SIXTH MIDDLESEX). 


Tur new head-quarters of the St. George’s 
Rifles (hon. colonel: Col. C. Washington Eves, 
C.M.G. ; Col. Stanley George Bird, commanding) 
occupy an important site in Davies-street, Gros- 
venor-square, W. ‘The land has been granted 
to the regiment by His Grace the Duke of West- 
minster on a long lease at a peppercorn rental, 
and occupies part of the site of old Shepherd’s 
Market. The building has been erected to 
provide the regiment with a suitable drill hall, 
armoury, gymnasium, Morris tube gallery, 
recreation room, colonel’s and officers’ rooms, 
&c.; also the requisite accommodation for the 
regimental staff. The drill hall is about 90ft. 
in length and 57ft. in width, and has an open 
roof, with lantern light in centre. The front 
elevation is faced with red pressed bricks, and 
the dressings and masonry are of Portland stone. 
The porch has polished red Peterhead granite 
columns. The roof to the front portion is 
covered with Broseley tiles, and the turret and 
cupola with copper, by Messrs. Ewart and Son. 
The general carving was executed by Mr. A. 
Bradford, but the figures in the pediment of the 
porch—viz., St. George and the Dragon—will be 
sculptured by Lieut.G. E. Wade, one of the officers 
of the regiment, and will be presented by him. 
The floors are of fireproof construction through- 
out. The drill hall and principal rooms have 
pitch-pine flooring on fir joists, and sleepers 
above the concrete. The corridors and entrance 
hall are paved with marble mosaic and terrazzo. 
The works have been carried out under the 
superintendence of the architect, Mr. Charles 
Herbert Shoppee, F.R.I.B.A., of 22, John- 
street, and. 61, Doughty-street, London; the 
general contractors for the works being Messrs. 
EH. Lawrance and Sons, of 14 and 16, Wharf- 
road, City-road, N. Her Grace the Duchess of 
Westminster will open the head-quarters on 
Saturday in next week, December 6th. 


SKETCHES IN SHROPSHIRE. 


Turs sheet of pencil studies represent some of 
the most characteristic specimens of old timber 
building combined with stonework to be found in 
Shropshire. Much Wenlock Priory, the more 
famous of these, is drawn from the quadrangle, 
and the entrance front is given of Ludford Hall,* 
near Ludlow. The Biue Bridge Inn at Much 
Wenlock figures below, by the side of some more 
old timber houses at Ludford. Mr. George P. 
Bankart, of Leicester, is the author of these 


| exceedingly interesting drawings. 


THE FOX INN, KESTON. 


Tue Fox Inn is very picturesquely situated 
at one corner of Keston Common, in the county 
of Kent, with charming views and walks 
in the immediate vicinity, while close by is the 
famous Czsar’s Well. The old house, which 
had been in existence for the last two hundred 
years, was pulled down and entirely rebuilt in 
1889 on a much larger scale, so as to accommo- 
date the ever-increasing number of pleasure- 
seekers who betake themselves here during the 
summer and autumn months. The hotel accom- 
modation is ample, and there is a spacious 
club-room for cyclists, &c., on the first floor, 


* See Buitpinc Nuws April 15, 1881, for another view 
and particulars, 
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and the stabling is utilised to its full capacity om 
a fine summer’s day. The Fox was rebuilt for 
Messrs. H. and V. Nicholl (Limited), by Mr. 
Thos. Knight, builder, of Sidcup, Kent, for the. 
sum of £2,000, from the designs and under: 
the superintendence of Mr. Albert I. Guy,. 
A.R.I.B.A., 78, High-street, Lewisham, S.H. 


FOUR CHAIRS FROM FLORENCE. ' 


TueEsE examples of a branch of furniture which 
is always useful, are not only good in themselves, 
but are also valuable as being suggestive of ideas 
which may be of service in modern chair design. 
The subjects of our sheet of sketches are all of 
Italian origin, and are located in the National 
Museum at Florence. They belong principally 
to the 15th and 16th centuries. The first and 
fourth seats in the illustration resemble earlier 
Roman examples, and are usually known as such. 
The last chair shown is a form which was 
in general use in Venice in the 16th century. 
In this the seat is fastened into two planks—the 
one in front being shorter, and the one behind 
being long enough to form a back rest. The 
parts are often stout, and admit of massive 
carving, grotesques seldom being absent. The- 
chair at the right-hand top is of a more ordina: 
form, with leather seat and back, butmade folding, 
which latter feature is rather unusual. The two 
shell-like ornaments at'top, too, are curious. 


<= = 


CHIPS. — 


A fresh appeal for funds to complete the restora- 
tion of Croyland Abbey has just been issued by the ~ 
rector of that parish. It is stated that the work of 
reparation was begun on the 28th of September, 
1888, and six out of the ten sections (into which he- 
originally divided the work) have been accom- 
plished at the small cost of £1,400. He now 
desires to secure the steeple and north wall of the 
north aisle. A sum of £2,000 is still required. 


An oak cope chest, with semicircular cover, 
designed and executed on the premises of Messrs. — 
Criddle and Smith, Truro, has been placed in the: 
crypt of Truro Cathedral. i 


A monument has been erected in the churchyard — 
of St. Michael’s, Tenbury, over the grave of the 
late Rev. Sir Frederick Gore-Ouseley. It is a re- 
cumbent tomb, executed in polished red granite, 
with a cross in white marble resting upon it. a 


At a meeting of the Dartford Local Board on 
Friday it was proposed that the salary of the 
board’s surveyor, Mr. Harston, be increased from» 
£200 to £250 per annum. The motion was carried, 
an amendment that the increase be £25 a year 
obtaining only one vote. 


The Native Guano Company have converted a 
portion of the riverside ground adjoining the 
sewage precipitation works at Kingston-on-Thames- 
into a promenade and pleasure resort. The first. 
completed section of the new recreation-ground,. 
which will be known as Canbury Gardens, was 
formally opened last week. 


The parish church of St. Mary, Stamford, has 
been reopened after restoration from plans by Mr. 
Sedding. The nave floor has been lowered and the 
seating improved, while in chancel new altar, choir 
stall, rood screen of oak, and a sanctuary floor of 
white and black marble in squares have been con- 
structed. The contractors for the work in the nave 
were Messrs. Roberts, of Stamford, and for that in 
the chancel Messrs. Trask, of Norton, Somerset. — 
The outlay has been over £2,500. : 


The funeral of Mr. Stephen Ballard, M.I.C.H., 
of The Winnings, Colwall, near Malvern, took 
place on the 20th inst. Mr. Ballard was engaged 
with Mr. Brassey in the construction of many lines 
of railway at home and abroad. He left instruc- 
tions in his will that he should be buried on a spot. 
of ground belonging to the Great Western Railway 
Company, on the hillside, and contiguous to the 
ventilation shaft of the tunnel which passes 
through the Malvern Hills. The spot is a secluded! 
and picturesque one, and is surrounded by trees. 
Mr. Ballard was the contractor for this tunnel. 


At St. Michael’s Church, Broadway, W orcester— 
shire, services to commemorate the jubilee of the 
church, which was consecrated Nov. 38rd, 1840, and 
to celebrate its reopening after the provision of new 
seats and other improvements, were held last week. 
By the expenditure of £350 the church has been re-" 
seated. Mighty new sittings are provided. The 
seats are of pitch pine, and they take the place of 
narrow, uncomfortable pews with upright backs. 
There are now four rows of seats in the place of 
three. Under the seats a flooring of 1}in, deal 
boards, with oak curb fixed on oak joist, has been 
laid down. The stone flooring is replaced by | 
encaustic tiles both in the church and porch. The ~ 
general work of reseating has been carried out by 
Messrs. Hspley and Co., of Hyesham. 


_ church, or castle. 


‘iron girders that were being put into the build- 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


ESTORERS generally open their mouths so 
R wide when they ask for funds, that one 
feels the greater pleasure in giving prominence 
to the modest appeal of the rector of Croyland for 
the comparatively small amount still required to 
put the old Fenland abbey church in decent 
repair. The rector, in a letter to the Times, says 
that from the commencement of operations on 
September 28th, 1888, up to the present time, 
the sum of £1,400 has been expended, and that 
the repair of the north wall and spire—the rev. 
gentleman uses the good old English word steeple 
—necessitates a further outlay of £2,000. A 
grand total of three thousand four hundred 
pounds sterling is not a vast sum to spend on 
an old building as things go nowadays. More- 
over, since what remainsof the abbey of Croyland 
is architecturally beautiful, historically interest- 
ing, and invested by Kingsley in his ‘‘ Hereward 
the Wake’’ with something of romance, it has 
claims on the charity of English men and 
women which ought not to be ignored. It is 
much to be hoped that many able and willing 
persons will generally loosen their purse-strings, 
and contribute towards the requisite £2,000, 
which, indeed, is a modest sum _ enough. 
Further, I believe that in this case the restoration 


~ is rather such a work of reparation as I have long 


argued is what nine out of ten old buildings 
require. 


In further elucidation of the manner in which 
ancient Egyptian monuments are destroyed, I 
note a letter from ‘‘ Traveller’’—a Times cor- 
respondent—stating the fact that he has been an 
eye-witness for one whole month to an operation 
concerning which we from time to time have 
rumours. I allude to the removal of blocks of 
stone from the base of the Pyramids. Quite a 
trade seems to be carried on in this way—the 
Arabs breaking up the large stones, so laboriously 
wrought into shape some 4,060 years ago, and 
disposing of the fragments as building material. 
T have no doubt, considering the great mass and 
bulk of the Pyramids, the lethargic nature of 
modern building, and the absence of our friend, 
Mr. B., from the land of Egypt, that this pro- 
cess might be carried on for some time with little 
visible effect ; but this makes the operation not 
one whit less criminal. The Arabs, who make a 
veritable stone-quarry of the Pyramids, have 
had, however, many precedents set them in this 
country. What so common as to find stones 
from old ecclesiastical edifices built into cottage- 
walls, not as re-worked blocks, but with cusp, 
moulding, or carving in all its pristine glory 
unblushingly displayed? And there are nota 
few buildings in England wholly constructed of 
material purloined from neighbouring abbey, 


On Saturday last there happened an accident 
in New York of a kind of which we have had 
many examples in this country since the days when 
the homogeneous construction of the past gave 
place to thesystem of building with iron skeletons, 
as now in vogue. A new brick building was being 
constructed for the firm of Wells, Fargo, and 
Co., and, without any available warning, one of 
the walls fell into a heap, burying some fifty 
workmen under the ruins. The report of the 
occurrence said that it was ‘‘ understood that the 


ing were too heavy for the brickwork,’’ and 
that it was ‘‘believed that their weight, under 
the high wind which prevailed, was the cause of 
the accident.’’ As throwing some further light 
on the cause of the disaster, I read that the wall 
fell in a ‘‘vacant lot.’? Irom the latter fact, 
one might conclude that it was a long wall with 
little or no ‘‘tie.’’ Such, at any rate, has been 
the case in a great number of instances where 
a collapse of this nature has occurred, and it is 
only by a good fortune that many more walls of 
this kind do not fall in, if we may judge from 
the frequency with which builders will put up 
structures offensive to every eye imbued witha 
sense of constructive fitness. 


Half a gale turned on at the right moment 
would bring down walls of this description like 
wind-falls trom an apple-tree. In an exposed sea- 
side situation I have seen walls thus turned over 
like nine-pins, in which place I remember it was 
the custom of Buggins and Co. to prop the green 
walls, when without sufficient tie, with scaffold 
poles. The other cause to which the New York 
accident is partly attributed—viz., the weight of 


girders on a weak wall, is also familiar enough, 
unfortunately, in this country. Designers 
may be seen sometimes to concentrate a 
load on the end of an iron girder, and 
place it anywhere and anyhow on_ the 
walls—both in plan and in practice—with as 
much suaveness of manner as though placing a 
hat-peg on its rail. Stanchions are treated with 
superior contempt, and the idea of thickening the 
wall a little where the girder bears, never, 
apparently, occurs—at least to some planners. 


I believe there are many architects who have a 
mortal hatred of stanchions. I have myself, and 
regard them as leading to constructive shams, 
though they are at least honest, hard-working 
members of a building, while the granite, stone, or 
terracotta pilasters before themarerank impostors. 
At the same time, if great loads are to be con- 
centrated on one spot, the iron skeleton must be 
made complete in all its parts. Fully carried 
out with stanchions, girders, and columns, 
properly designed so as to admit of a perfect 
system of bolting and riveting, the iron frame- 
work method of construction, fatal, though it 
may be, in our present state of knowledge*, to 
true architectural progress, yet affords an un- 
rivalled means to bracing a building. When 
employed in a half-hearted manner, however, the 
tie is incomplete. In stating, therefore, as I 
have above, that avcidents have happened, in 
these days of mixed construction, unknown in 
the era of ,timber, brick, and stone simply em- 
ployed, it would be an injustice to lay the blame 
directly on the new system itself. Accidents are 
solely to be referred to its abuse, and to its use 
by persons ignorant of the principles of iron 
construction. What may happen where iron is 
unskilfully employed was well shown some years 
back at Sidcup, when a passing traction- engine 
literally shook down a couple of shops, nearly 
completed. The marvel of this extraordinary 
incident may perhaps be somewhat lessened when 
I state that, from personal inspection of the 
débris some hours subsequent to the collapse, I 
can vouch fcr the fact that there were not two 
bricks adhering the one to the other, such was 
the nature of the ‘‘ mortar” employed. 


‘‘ Débris,’’ or ‘‘hard, dry rubbish,’ in a 
specification? Personally, I have had nothing 
to do with the former word in any specifications 
of my own or those of other parties with which 
in former years I may have been concerned. 
From the reports of the case of ‘‘ School Board 
for London v. Wall Brothers,’’? I gather that 
some years back, if not at the present time, the 
architect to the department employed the word 
‘“‘débris.’ I put the two terms forward impar- 
tially, but must confess, judging by the result 
associated with the use of the shorter and more 
compact, if alien, expression, that the good old 
words ‘‘hard, dry rubbish’’ are to be preferred. 


7 

One of the best things I have heard for some 
time is that Mr. Waterhouse will be the presi- 
dent of the Art Congress for 1891. Under the 
presidency of so able an architect, the Congress 
of 1891 should be a vast improvement on that 
recently held at Birmingham, which has generally 
been voted dull. For an assembly like the N.A.A. 
no one should be a better president than an 
architect, who is, of necessity, interested and, so 
to speak, in touch with all the arts. This cannot 
be said of everyone serving the ends of art. It 
is too much the tendency to run in grooves, and 
become absorbed in the contemplation of one side 
of a question only. An architect, I think I may 
venture to say, takes generally a broader aspect 
of affairs than artists pure and simple, as a con- 
firmation of which there is the fact that the edu- 
cation of an architect is the best possible 
beginning for artists in almost every branch of 
art. work. I have, moreover, often moralised 
with myself to the effect that an architect gets 
better hold of broad principles of design than 
others. ‘That an architect, then, should preside 
over a meeting of art-workers in every walk of 
life, and over a public interested in the produc- 
tions of such persons, seems only natural and 
proper. 


A discourse descriptive of holiday touring 
possesses a special charm to the architect, 
reminding him as it does of quite the pleasantest 
side of his architectural life. Meetings whereat 
papers of this nature are read are generally well 


%* Terracotta seems to be improving the outlook in this 
direction. 


attended. I understand that Mr. Robinson’s 
entertaining description of the Association’s tour 
was much enjoyed by the members who appre- 
ciated Irish humour, and were quite prepared to 
believe that ‘‘This abbey is now a farmyard,” 
&e. It wasagreat disappointment to me not to 
be able to attend the meeting of the Society of 
Architects on Tuesday, when Mr. Middleton gave 
what must have proved a most enjoyable address 
on the Society’s tour in Kent. From all I have 
heard from members of the Society who joined 
the excursion, this was one of the most successful 
undertaken by any body of architects on old- 
building hunting intent. A recounting of things 
done and seen by Mr. Middleton must have given 
great pleasure to all his hearers, and particularly 
to those who have the memory of the excursion 
fresh in their minds. Features of the evening, a 
triend tells me, were the large attendance of 
ladies—the most numerous he remembers seeing 
at a meeting of the Society—and the heavy 
onslaught on to the tea and coffee in the Society’s 
council chamber afterwards. 


Concerning the Huyton-with-Roby competi- 
tion, ‘‘One who Thought of Competing ”’ writes 
from Birkenhead, and kindly incloses cutting 
from the Liverpool Cowrier, which he thinks 
may interest me. It certainly does ; but I rather 
fancy it would vastly more interest intending 
competitors. They might feel a little indignant 
to learn that, whilst preparing sketches and rack- 
ing their brains to supply the building for £5,000, 
including their own commission, many of the rate- 
payers of Huyton are up in arms against the 
Local Board, and intend to do their best to pre- 
vent the job coming off; one speaker at a public 
meeting stating his conviction that ‘‘the £100 
already offered (in premiums) was simply thrown 
away.” Our correspondent says that the par- 
ticulars issued to competitors are of a very 
meagre description. ‘‘ A large site is shown, out 
of which, apparently, you may take any piece 
that suits you without question of economy of 
space.’ This should be noted as somewhat 
unique in its way. No professional referee is 
mentioned, nor is it stated whether the plans are 
to be sent in under motto or not. It would 
further appear, from the cutting from the 
Courier, that even the members of the Local 
Board are divided among themselves as to the 
site. Anyone going in for the competition after 
these statements will be of a decidedly hopeful 
disposition. I award the palm in this respect, 
however, to our correspondent, who concludes 
his letter with ‘‘This seems a case for the in- 
tervention of the Institute Competition Com- 
mittee.’’ I fear the matter will stay at ‘‘seem- 
ing.’ Anyhow, my best thanks to Si One 
who Thought of Competing,’’ and may his next 
adventure be more successful. His comment on 
this curious Huyton-with-Roby affair, taken in 
conjunction. with the newspaper report of the 
ratepayers’ meeting, are a contirmation of what 
I hinted last week, and go to the support of 
what I said, in a general way, as to these com- 
mission-including competitions. GorTH. 


On Saturday last, the old chime of musical bells 
of St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, which have 
been replaced by tubular bells, were sold by public 
auction in Edinburgh. The chime consisted of 
nineteen bells, cast nearly two hundred years ago 
by Meikle, Castlehill. They were sold singly, and, 
judging from the briskness of the bidding, there 
was a desire on the part of many to possess a 
memento of Old Edinburgh. They fetched from 
£2 15s. for the smallest, a bell Sin. high by Gin. in 
diameter, to £36 for the largest, measuring 23in. 
by 19in., the total amount realised being £202 10s. 


A stained-glass window has been erected on the 
staircase leading from the town hall to the council- 
chamber at Wednesbury. ‘The base is occupied by 
a large panel covered with oak and mistletoe, and 
two large shields with ribbons. One shield contains 
the seal of the late Local Board of Health, and its 
garter bears the date ‘‘a.p. 1851,’’ when the Board 
was formally constituted. The other shield bears 
the borough arms, with the date ‘‘a.p. 1886,” 
when the new municipality was formed. The chief 
portion of the window is occupied by two full- 
length figures. One represents the god Woden, 
from whom the town was named, and the other 
Ethelfreda, daughter of Alfred the Great. The 
Princess’s left hand supports the model of a castle, 
in allusion to the many strongholds she erected, 
including Wednesbury Castle. The work was 
designed by Messrs. Wood and Kendrick, the 
architects under whose direction the improvements 
at the hall have been carried out. 
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have had to be undertaken in order to keep pace 
with its rapid growth. Street improvements 
have been carried out on a most extensive scale, 
involving an expenditure of more than 
£1,250,000, and the construction cf several large 
bridges both in stone and iron. During the last 
10 years the Bradford Corporation Tramways, 
20 miles in length, have been constructed by 
Mr. Cox. These are leased to tramway com-~ 
panies and worked by steam traction. The 
following works, amongst others, have likewise 
been carried ‘out by ‘Mr. Cox, viz :—new cattle 
market, extension of wholesale market, exten- 
sion of public abbattoirs, district baths and 
branch free library, four depots for the puri- 
fication of town’s refuse by fire, laying out 
Bradford Moor Park and Forster-square, stabling 
for 100 horses, and private street improvements 
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NTEMPORARY MUNICIPAL ENGI-|also the erection of the George Stephenson 
NEERS AND SURVEYORS. eer Public Buildings at Chesterfield, and 
other works in that district and at Nottingham. 

ao ee REVEEREATION®. | _ |In March, 1880, he was appointed ea prices and 
\HE success attending our series of portraits | surveyor to the Market Harborough Great and 
of Contemporary British Architects, | Little Bowden Local Board, and prepared and 
ilders, Surveyors, Art Manufacturers, Decora-| carried out main sewerage and sewage disposal 
e Artists, and Sculptors has’ induced us to | schemes (Mr. J. B. Everard, C.E., of Leicester, 
range for a further series, which will include 


1 ide | acting as consulting engineer), also a floods 
ne of the leading Borough Surveyors and City | prevention scheme, &c. In August, 1883, he 
ieineers throughout the country. ‘The import- 


‘ became borough and water engineer of King’s 
+ works and large contracts which constantly 


; ( Lynn, and engineer to the Port and Harbour 
5 supervised and designed by those holding the | Committee of that town, and designed a new 
sitions we have indicated necessarily bring | water-supply scheme, the new main sewerage for 
em into contact with a large number of our] the borough, an iron bridge, the restoration of 
aders, and the interest in their portraits will, 


the old Town-hall, and other works. In May, 
, know, be very general. In not a few instances 


1887, Mr. Mawbey was appointed city engineer 
ecial photographs have been taken for our 


ges, so as to bring the portraits chosen for 
ustration up to date. In arranging the sub- 
cts on our sheets we, of course, disclaim all 
deavour to group them in any order of prece- 
nce. 

The present accompanying double-page plate 
mmences with the portrait of Mr. Edward 
ice Sweet Escott, M.Inst.C.E., borough engi- 
ser of Halifax, who was educated at Foyle 
ollege, Londonderry (under his father, the 
ey. Wm. S. Escott, principal of the college 
om 1854 to 1862). He served his articles 
ith Messrs. Frazer and Campbell, architects 
id surveyors, of Londonderry. Mr. Frazer 
_ the time was county surveyor of North 
onegal. On leaving the firm in 1861, Mr. 
scott was engaged for nearly three years 
1 the survey of the Grocers’ estates in the 
yinty of Derry, for Mr. Henry Wiggins, the 
yent of the company. In 1864 he was assistant 
irveyor under Mr. Richard Davids, the sur- 
syor to the Corporation of Carnarvon, N.W. 
n October, 1865, he was appointed an assistant 
1 the town surveyor’s office at Birkenhead, 
nder Mr. Thomas Thorburn, C.E., where he 
smained three years. In August, 1869, Mr. 
scott was engaged to check the trigonometrical 
arvey of the Borough of Halifax, which at that 
me was being carried out by contract, in four 
ections, under Mr. Peter Borvise, the borough 
ngineer, the contracting surveyors being Henry 
‘oper, Dudley; William Brown, Newcastle; John 
Iddison, Leeds; and Daniel Kershaw, Halifax. 
‘he survey was completed about 1871, when Mr. 
iscott was appointed one of the district surveyors 
f the borough. At Christmas, 1872, he obtained 
he appointment of borough surveyor of Burnley, 
vhich he held for six months, and returned to 
falifax in July, 1873, on being appointed borough 
urveyor to the Halifax Corporation, a position 
le still enjoys. Many important municipal 
vorks have been designed and carried out under 
is direction. He was elected a member of the 
nstitution of Civil Engineers on December 6th, 
881. He has a seat on the Council of the 
Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and Sur- 
reyors’ Association, of which society he has 
een a member from its commencement. Mr. 
iscott’s photograph is by Messrs Maull and Fox. 
Mr. KE. G. Mawbey, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., is the 
rough engineer of Leicester. He has of late 
een engaged carrying out the unfinished con- 
acts of the very extensive sewerage, sewage 
lisposal, floods prevention works, and bridges, 
lesigned by the late Joseph Gordon, C.E., whom 
ae succeeded when that gentleman was appointed 
thief engineer to the London County Council, 
ind in the preparation of the contract drawings, 
‘e., for the remaining sections of those schemes 
yet to be carried out, involving a further ex- 
penditure of about £60,000. He has also himself, 
for Leicester, designed a storm outfall drainage 
scheme, estimated to cost about £70,000, and 
ther works, including the refuse destructors, an 
ron highway bridge now being erected over the 
new flood channel, and a borough extension 
scheme to include the surrounding parishes to 
he extent of about 7,000 acres. From the year 
1869, subsequent to his early training, Mr. 

awbey was engaged seven years by Messrs. 
Parnell and Son, of Rugby, superintending 
important engineering and architectural works at 
Birmingham, Birkenhead, Derby, Oxford, Rugby, 
and Reading, designed by some of our leading 
engineers andarchitects. He was next appointed 
im assistant to Mr. John Shaw, sanitary engineer 
and estate agent, of Derby, and after 18 months 
in this post he acted as resident engineer to the 
Brampton and Walton Local Board (Chester- 
field), for their main sewerage and sewage dis- 


posal works, at the same time superintending 


and surveyor of York, where he was specially 
associated with the eminent engineer, Mr. James 
Mansergh, 
sewerage and sewage disposal 
adopted at a cost of over £100,000, and himself de- 
signed other important works, mostly carried out, 
including new municipal offices, restoration of 
the city walls and bars, alterations to the 
theatre, new covered market, a new lock for the 
River Foss, 
assessor for the competitive designs for the York 
New Law Courts, police and fire stations, his 
awards being adopted and generally approved. 
Mr. Mawbey’s portrait is by Messrs. J. Burton 
and Sons, of Leicester. 


engineer of Nottingham, is a native of that town, 
and was born in the year 1851. 
at the Nottingham High School, and in 1867 
was articled to the late Mr. M. O. Tarbotton, 
who then held the office of Borough Engineer. 
Mr. Brown was in 1874 appointed deputy Borough 
Engineer, and, while serving under Mr. Tarbotton, 
was engaged upon a number of important works 
such as are usually carried out by large boroughs ; 
among others may be mentioned a new bridge 
over the river Trent at Nottingham, and one 
over the same river at Gunthorpe; intercepting 
and outfall sewers and works generally connected 
with the utilisation of sewage, including the 
laying out of a sewage farm. 
of his predecessor, Mr. Brown was promoted to 
fill the office of borough engineer in the year 


accommodate stock, plant, 
extension of the system of subways in the town, 
in which are placed the sewers, gas and water 
pipes, and telegraph wires. 


hospital, which will contain accommodation for 
about 90 patients. 


in preparing the 
scheme now 


assisting him 


&e., and acted as professional 


Mr. Arthur Brown, M.Inst.C.E., the borough 


He was educated 


On the retirement 


1880. The extraordinary and abnormal growth 


of the town about this time rendered necessary 
the carrying out of many werks. 
may be mentioned an extensive system of street 
improvements in various partsof the borough, 
including, 
construction of a new road nearly four miles long 
and 60ft. wide; the extension of the sewerage 
system to provide drainage for the new property 
which was at one period being built at the rate 
of 3,000 houses per annum; the laying out of a 
new cattle-market; a scheme for preventing 
floods in a district of the borough; construction 


Among others 


in one case, the laying-out and 


of depots, wharves, stabling, and other works to 
and horses ;_ the 


Mr. Brown is now 
engaged upon the building of the new epidemic 


His portrait is produced from 
a photograph by Mr. A. Neale, of Nottingham. 
Mr. J. H. Cox, M.Inst.C.E., was born at 
Bradford in 1848, and served his pupilage with 
Messrs. Gay and Swallow, architects and civil 
engineers, of Bradford, under whom he was 
employed on several works of importance, in- 
cluding the City Cemetery at Manchester, the 
Eccleshill and Bolton Gas Works, and the exten- 
sion of the gas works at Shipley. In 1869 he was 
engaged under Mr. P. C. Lockwood, M.Inst.C.E., 
borough surveyor of Brighton, on the survey and 
drainage of that town, and in 1870 he became an 
assistant to Mr. Charles Gott, M.Inst.C.E., 
borough surveyor and waterworks engineer, 
Bradford. In the following year Mr. Cox was 
appointed deputy borough surveyor. In 1874, 
on the resignation of Mr. Gott, the appointment 
of borough surveyor was given to Mr John 
Allison, now city surveyor of Manchester, and 
the post of waterworks engineer was filled by 
Mr. A. R. Binnie, M.Inst.C.E., now chief 
engineer to the London County Council. On 
the resignation of Mr. Allison in 1879, Mr. Cox 
was appointed borough surveyor of Bradford, a 
position which he still retains. During his long 
service under the Bradford Corporation, the 
town has nearly doubled its population, and 
municipal works of a most important character 


amounting to upwards of £350,000. 
boundary of the borough was considerably ex- 
tended; it now covers an area of 10,776 acres. 
The present population is estimated by the 
Registrar-General at 240,515, and the rateable 
value is £1,025,106. 
photograph by Messrs. Appleton and Co., of 
Bradford. 


In 1882 the 


The portrait is from a 


Mr. John Parker, Associate Inst.C.E., the 


city surveyor and waterworks engineer of Here- 
ford, is a native of Burnley, in East Lancashire, 
in which town he was twice elected a member of 
the town council in 1869 and 1872. Inearly life he 
was associated with the firm of Dent and Parker in 
the construction of railway works and buildings 
at Warrington, Manchester, Southport, Black- 
pool, Crewe, and elsewhere, 
and L. and N.W. Railway Companies. 
was, in 1875, elected borough 


for the L. and Y. 
He 
engineer of 
Bridgwater and waterworks manager, where, in 
addition to his ordinary duties, he designed and 
carried out the Albert-street Board Schools for 
750 children, ata cost of £4,500,-and other works. 
Since he received his present appointment in 
1881, a water tower has been built and high-level 
water service has been installed under his super- 
vision, considerable additions have been made to 
the markets, and some miles of new streets con- 
structed to his plans. He has also been the 
acting engineer for the new outfall sewers and 
works (Mr, Cousins, of Westminster, being the 
consulting engineer), which have been recently 
completed at a cost of £40,000, and were formally 
opened by the mayor in May last, in the pre- 
sence of the Association of Municipal Engineers 
and Surveyors, who held their district meeting 
in Hereford for that purpose. Other works. 
contemplated, for which plans have already been 
prepared by Mr. Parker, consist of flood pre- 
vention works, new magistrates’ court, filter 
beds and pumping machinery at the waterworks, 
&c. He isa Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institute, 
and certificated by examination as a surveyor by 
the Sanitary Institute. The portrait is by 
Messrs. Maull and Fox, of Piccadilly. 

Mr. R. Read, Associate Inst.C.E., the city 
surveyor for Gloucester, is a member of the 
Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers. 
and Surveyors, a member of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute of Great Britain, and a member of the 
Society of Arts. For the last eleven years he has 
filled the offices of Surveyor and Chamberlain of 
the City of Gloucester, and in addition to the 
ordinary duties of surveyor, has had charge of 
the city waterworks, and as chamberlain has had 
charge of the markets, park, cemetery, and cor- 
poration estate with a rent-roll of £4,200 per 
annum. Since his appointment, in 1878, the 
death-rate of the city has been steadily reduced 
from 24 to 14 per 1,000. In 1881, in order to 
avoid the necessity of an intermittent water 
supply and its attendant evils, he recommended 
the adoption of the Deacon Meter System for the 
detection of waste, as an alternative to a scheme 
for additional water-supply, estimated to cost 
£10,000. After considerable discussion, the 
suggestion was carried out in 1883, at a cost of 
£2,000. Besides the above, he has carried out a 
great many street improvements, a large amount 
of sewerage work, and the ventilation of the 
sewers. Mr. Read has relieved a portion of the 
city from frequent flooding, which caused great 
damage to a large number of houses, and threw 
nearly 1,000 men out of work for three days on 
each occasion. He also prepared plans, &c., for 
anew city quay and river wall adjoining the 
river Severn, for public baths, an infectious 
diseases’ hospital for the city and port, and other 
works. Before coming to Gloucester he was for 
nearly three years—1876-1878—chief engineering 
assistant in the borough engineer’s office, Salford, 
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partly under Mr. A. M. Fowler, M.I.C.E., the 
late borough engineer, and afterwards under Mr. 
Arthur Jacob, B.A., M.I.C.E., the present borough 
engineer. During this time the corporation were 
probably doing more work than any similar town in 
England, they having borrowing powers of 
upwards of one million sterling. Mr. Read took 
a leading part in designing and constructing 
bridges, 140ft. span, and 60ft. wide, over the 
river Irwell; a large intercepting sewer, from 
5ft. to 8ft. Gin. in diam., seven miles in length, 
running right through the borough, crossing the 
river Irwell twice in its course, with a gradient 
of 33ft. per mile; also a service reservoir to hold 
ten million gallons of water, the Salford tram- 
ways, street improvements, parks, and public 
baths ; also plans for the precipitation and purifi- 
cation of sewage, since carried into effect. He 
was for nearly three years—from 1873-76— 
principai assistant in the office of Mr. S. B. 
Worthington, M.I.C.E., Victoria (now Exchange) 
Station, Manchester, Engineer of the Northern 
Division of the L. and N.W. Railway, compris- 
ing at that date the whole of the railway between 
Crewe and Carlisle, and Liverpool and Leeds. 
Dnring that period he did a great deal of work 
in connection with the widening of the railway, 
and the enlargement and improvement of the 
stations, and other property of the Company at 
Warrington, Wigan, Widnes, Preston, Hudders- 
field, Liverpool, Leeds, Lancaster, Oxenholm, 
Carlisle, and other places. Previous to this he 
was fifteen years in London, part of the time asa 
pupil, and afterwards as assistant to Mr. C. P. B. 
Shelley, M.I.C.E., of Parliament. street, West- 
minster, who, before commencing business for 
himself, was chief of the staff of the late cele- 
brated firm of Fox, Henderson, and Co., of 
Birmingham, during the construction of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, and other large works. During this 
period Mr. Read gained considerable experience 
in connection with plans, &c., for engineering 
work of various kinds, both in England and 
abroad. Messrs. Maull and Fox, of Piccadilly, 
executed this portrait. 
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' THE PROPOSED DETACHED BELL- 
TOWER FOR SAINT MICHAEL’S, 
COVENTRY. 


(2 Thursday in last week, Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., Mr. Norman Shaw, 
R.A., and Mr. Ewan Christian, who had been 
consulted as to the zsthetic effect which the 
proposed erection of a detached campanile to 
carry the peal of ten bells of St. Michael’s 
Church, Coventry, would have on the famous 
group of spires in that city, paid a visit of in- 
spection to Coventry. The visit had been 
postponed for a fortnight, it will be remembered, 
owing to the ill health of Mr. Christian. The 
following letter from Mr. George Woodcock had 
previously been addressed to Mr. Waterhouse, 
and a similar letter to his colleagues :— 


“* Having restored this church and stee le, in the course 
of which the lantern in the latter has been opened up, 
and the stone vaulted ceiling replaced therein at a height 
of 98ft., the vicar and churchwardens have been strongly 
advised that it would not be safe to replace the heavy peal 
of bells which formerly were hung in the tower. A pro- 
ject is now on foot to build a campanile for the purpose 
of carrying such bells, together with the clock and chimes, 
but a rather influential body of citizens, who were sub- 
scribers to the Restoration Fund, strongly object toa 
campanile on the ground that it would detract from the 
steeple of St. Michael’s, and also from the tower and spire 
of the adjoining church, Holy Trinity. Under these 
circumstances it has been suggested that three eminent 
architects should be asked to act asassessors or experts, 
in conjunction with a committee of parishioners, such 
committee consisting of the vicar as the freeholder, two 
gentlemen opposed to the bell-tower, and two in favour of 
it, to decide— 

““I, Whether a suitably designed campanile would 
detract from the beauty of the existing towers and spires. 

“2. If thought not, then to select the site for such 
campanile, and 

“3. To settle the terms of th 
which it is intended to limit to 
siastical architects of the 
to judge the designs. 

“I have been requested by the vicar and church- 
wardens, who are in favour of the campanile, to ask 
whether you would, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, agree to act as an assessor or expert in con- 
junction with Ewan Christian, Esq., and R. Norman 
Shaw, Esq., R.A., provided these gentlemen will consent 
todo so, and I am writing in similar terms to each of 
them by this post. It would be necessary for you to 
attend at Coventry and inspect the locus in qué, which you 
could do either separately or in conjunction with the 
other gentlemen, but the remaining business could be 
transacted in London. I believe that in such matters it is 
usual to leave it to the decision of one assessor, but so 
strongly is the opinion in Coyentry divided upon the sub- 
ject that it has been thought advisable to obtain three 
eminent gentlemen, if possible, to act on this occasion. 


€ proposed competition 
five of the leading eccle- 
present time, and subsequently 
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The two churches are close together, and it is very im- 
portant not to erect in proximity to these a campanile 
which would not be in unison with the existing style of 
architecture, and which could in any way detract from 
the beauty of the existing towers.” 

In the afternoon, after visiting St. Michael’s 
Church, the three architects were taken by Mr. 
Woodcock for a drive into the country around 
Coventry for the purpose of viewing the spires 
from a distance. Among the points from which 
views were obtained were Stivichall Hill and 
the Warwick-road, the London-road, and the 
Stoke-road. From the latter place the party 
drove along Payne’s-lane, Lower Ford-street, 
and Priory-street to the churchyard, and from 
the churchyard back again along Ford-street 
and Hales-street, and round to the churchyard 
again. Priory-street, where the view is par- 
ticularly open, they traversed several times, 
viewing and re-reviewing the churches and their 
surroundings with great care and thoroughness. 
They afterwards met the vicar and the church- 
wardens in company with Mr. Woodcock, and 
communicated to them the opinion they had 
formed. This was unanimously in favour of a 
new bell tower, which they considered would 
enhance rather than detract from the beauty of 
the existing towers and spires of St. Michael’s 
and Holy Trinity. As to the site, they expressed 
themselves in favour of a point on the north 
side of the church and avenue somewhat to the 
east of the north door. The exact spot was, 
however, not determined upon, and awaits the 
formal report. The new tower, it was sug- 
gested, might be connected with the church by a 
dwarf building and an archway over the avenue. 
Under the archway it was suggested that an 
extra door on the north side should be provided, 
the architects considering that the means of 
entrance and exit on that side were inadequate. 
They also recommended that the tower be kept 
plain in the lower stories, all ornamentation to 
be put on the upper stories, and the bells to be 
hung at a height of about 80ft. Mr. Woodcock 
intimated that whatever the cost of the tower, he 
would only ask the citizens to subscribe £5,000; 
if it cost £10,000 he would contribute half; if it 
cost £14,000 he would contribute £9,000, and 
so on. 

OO —_——_ 


CHIPS. 


The death is announced of Michael Stolz, the 
well-known Tyrolese sculptor, at the age of 70 
years. His best work is a group in marble in the 
chapel of the cemetery at Innsbriick, representing 
the Crucifixion. 


A new Roman Catholic Church at Middlewick, 
Cheshire, will be opened at Christmas-time. It is 
being built from designs by Mr. Edmund Kirby, of 
Liverpool. 


Mrs. Webster has applied to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for a faculty to erect a memorial in St. 
Dunstan’s Church, Cranbrook, to the memory of 
her late husband, Mr. Thomas Webster, R.A.} 


To perpetuate the memory of the late Sir 
William Pearce, M.P., the naval architect, 
who was a native of Old Brompton, Kent, a 
massive tomb has just been raised over the family 
vault in Gillingham Cemetery, in which his remains 
lie. Itis Roman in character, is of Scotch granite, 
and weighs over thirteen tons. 


New premises have just been completed in Pen- 
zance for the Cornish Bank, on the site of the old 
one in Queen’s-square. The style adopted is Ionic, 
and the front has five granite pilasters. Mr. J. W. 
Trounson, of Penzance, was the architect; and 
Messrs. W. Winn and Son, of Helston, executed the 
contract. 


On Tuesday week an inquiry was held at St. 
Mary’s Hall, Coventry, by Colonel W. M. Ducat, 
R.E., Local Government Board inspector, into the 
proposed purchase by the corporation of property in 
Karl-street and St. Mary’s-street for municipal 
buildings. The clerk (Mr. Thomas Browett) and 
the city surveyor (Mr. E. J. Purnell) gave evidence 
as to the necessity for improved municipal build- 
ings and the eligibility of the site sought to be 
acquired. 


A new steam roller mill has just been built at 
Alford, Lincolnshire. It {is four stories in ‘height, 
and has cost, with the detached chimney, 75ft. high, 
but without machinery, £4,000. Messrs. Hasnip 
and Clayton were the builders. 


The Broomhill Board School at Sheffield was 
reopened last week after having been enlarged for 
the fourth time. The building was the second 
school erected by the Sheffield Board, and, with the 
addition just made of 192 school places, accommo- 
dates 711 children, the total cost having been £8,521, 
or £11 19s. 8d. per head. 


° 


| 
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Guitlding Intelligence, 


Ipswicu.—Additions have recently been mad 
to the already numerous business premise 
belonging to Messrs. R. and W. Paul, of thi 
town. The malthouse is situated on a portior 
of the site of the old Hagle Foundry, and extend 
190ft. back from the public quay. It consists 0. 
a five-storied building, for 150 quarters steep 
with two kilns at its eastward end. An elevato 
is provided from the barley stores on dock front. 
also skip-lifts from the cistern and for loading 
the kilns, all of which, with Boby screens, &e. 
are driven by a 10H.P. gas-engine. On eacl 
story of the malthouse there are several lines 0. 
hanging skip tramways for distributing the we 
grain upon the floors. The grain-cleaning fac. 
tory isa four-storied building, about one-thirc 
of which is occupied by steam-driven machinery 
effecting thirteen separations of the grain an 
removing foreign matters, The whole of th 
buildings were designed by Mr. Thomas Miller, 
M.Inst.C.E. and engineer to the Ipswich Dock 
Commission, and the contractors were Mr. Fred, 
Bennett for the malthouse, Messrs. Cocksedg; 
and Co. for the machinery, and Mr. R. Girling 
for the grain-cleaning factory. | 


| 


Lerrn.—On Saturday a new board school, tc 
be called Couper-street Public School, was 
formally opened at Leith by Lord Young, 
The site of the building lies between Couper. 
street and North Junction-street, and measures 
? of an acre, being the largest school site in the 
town. The school, which is built of red and 
white sandstone, will accommodate about 1,88( 
pupils, and the cost will be about £14,000, 
exclusive of the site. The main building 
measures about 127ft. by 75ft. 6in. deep, and 
consists of three floors, the roof being quite flat. 
On the ground floor, which is reached by short 
corridors, is a central hall 82ft. by 22ft., and on 
the same floor are nine classrooms for infants and 
the junior department. On the first and second 
floors are similar central halls, each having ten 
classrooms branching off. The building exter. 
nally is finished with a deep cornice and an iron 
cresting, while the dressings are of red sand- 
stone, and the rubble of white sandstone. There 
are two playgrounds and a janitor’s lodge. The 
architect was Mr. George Craig; the builder, 
Mr. William Baxter, Leith; the carpenter and 
joiner, Messrs. Drysdale and Gilmour, Leith; 
and the plumber, Mr. Thomas M‘Pherson, 
Leith. | 


Lewannick.—The parish church of Lewannick, 
some miles from Launceston, a large Late Per-' 
pendicular structure, was gutted by a fire in 
January. The only portions not destroyed were 
the external walls, portions of the columns which 
divided the nave from the aisles, the font, an 
ancient cresset stone, the roofs of the two porches, 
the vestry, and a part of the reredos. All the 
rest of the timberwork, the internal fittings, and 
the timberwork and bells in the tower were con- 
sumed. The instructions given to the architect, 
Mr. Otho B. Peter, of Launceston, were to rebuild 
as near the original design as funds would 
permit. Tenders were invited, and that of Mr. 
W. Burt, contractor, of Launceston, accepted. 
The four-centred moulded south aisle arcade 
columns of Polyphant stone, which the fire had 
cracked and split in every direction, and the 
injured granite columns of the north arcade, have 
been reproduced by Mr. Nicholls, of the Poly- 
phant quarry, which quarry is within the parish. 
While digging the foundations of the south’ 
columns the base stones of circular columns of the 
12th century were discovered. The new roofs 
follow the lines of the old ones, being waggon-) 
shaped; they have at the intersections carved 
bosses, executed by Mr. Hems. The old oak 
seats, which had carved ends, have been replaced! 
by plain ones of pitch pine. In the western end 
of the north aisle is placed the well-known. 
cresset stone, which escaped injury, and in the 
tower are hung six new bells cast by Messrs. 
Mears and Stainbank. 


Satrorp.—The Salford Borough Council at 
their last meeting accepted the tender of Messrs. 
R. Neill and Sons for the general contract, 
amounting to £7,897, for the new Regent-road 
Baths, Salford. The designs are by Messrs. 


Mangnall and Littlewoods, architects, Man- 
chester, and were selected in a competition. The 
land is a rectangular plot situate at the corner 
of Regent-road and Derby-street, and is well’ 
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adapted for its purpose, being in a populous 
neighbourhood. Broughton is also having new 
baths erected by the same architects, which are 
situated in Great Clowe-street, and are advancing 
rapidly towards completion. 


e———_—_—_— 


Engineering Motes, 


BristoL.—The town council of Bristol received, 
on Tuesday, a report from the Fixed Bridge 
Committee, stating that they had employed Mr. 
Francis Fox, C.E., to prepare the Parliamentary 

Jans and sections necessary to be deposited on 
or before the 29th instant, in order to obtain 
Parliamentary powers to erect a fixed bridge in 
lieu of the drawbridge and to cover in the water 
space above the bridge. Mr. Fox, in his report 
to the committee, explained that the works for 
which powers would be sought would include a 
fixed bridge 100ft. in width between the para- 
pets, of which 10ft. on either side would be 
allotted to footways. The span of the arch 
would be 130ft., and the height near the level of 
the floating harbour would be 8ft, 6in. in the 
centre. The plans also provide for the construc- 
tion of an archway for the conveyance of the 
waters of the Froom from the stone bridge to the 
archway of the fixed bridge, and the filling in of 
the present water space above the drawbridge to 
the general level of the adjoining quays. Mr. 
Fox’s estimate for the two works is £24,000. 


———— =z ¢—_—_—_——— 


COMPETITIONS. 


Lonpon County Councit Municrpat Lopeine 
Housz ror 320 Mren.—In this competition 75 
designs have been received, and the drawings are 
now being arranged for the inspection of the 
assessors, Mr. Ewan Christian and the architect 
to the Council. 


Oswestry Municreat Burtprnes.—In this 
competition, in which Mr. T. M. Lockwood, of 
Chester, acted as assessor, twenty-six plans were 
sent in, The plan by Mr. Henry A. Cheers, 
32, Waldegrave Park, Twickenham, was awarded 
the first premium of £50, and that of Mr. ‘Thomas 
E. Pryce, V.P.A.A., 35, Bedford-row, W.C., the 
second of £20. At a meeting of the Oswestry 
Town Council, held on Monday, the plan of 
Mr. Cheers was definitely adopted, the premium 
in that case, as laid down in the condition, 
merging in the architect’s commission of 5 per 
cent. The limit of cost, including fittings of 
court and council chambers, lavatories, and gas, 
was set in the conditions at £6,200. 


=e ———_———_ 


CHIPS. 


_ A marble mosaic pavement is being placed in the 
entrance hall of the town hall at Warrington. The 
work is being carried out by Messrs. J. and H. 
Patteson, of Manchester. 


Ata meeting of the Leeds Corporate Property 
Committee, held on Monday, a report was presented 
from the Sanitary Committee with reference to the 
state of the drainage of the town hall. Dr. 
Cameron reported to the committee that the sanitary 
condition of the town hall was most unsatisfactory. 
A lengthy discussion ensued, and it was ultimately 
decided to refer the matter to the Corporate 
Buildings Committee. 


Ten more stalls, making 24 altogether, have been 
given to the new choir of Peterborough Cathedral. 
Double the number will complete the set of the 
Benedictine plan. 


Messrs. A. Lethbridge and Son, of the Tracey 
Building Yard, Plymouth, have obtained the con- 
tract for the erection of the Private Patients’ 
Hospital at Woodside, Plymouth, a company for 
the building of which has recently been formed. 
The work will commence immediately. 


_ The city council of York have obtained the sanc- 
tion of the Local Goverment Board for borrowing 
£89,000 for the purposes of the new municipal 
offices and other works of improvement. 


The parish church of Clifton-on-Dunsmore, near 
Coventry, is about to be restored. The church, 
which is of the Early English and Perpendicular 
periods, willretain its architectural features ex- 
ternally, but internally it will be entirely re- 
modelled, and provided with new seats and fittings. 
It will also require a new roof. The lay rector 
undertakes the restoration of the chancel at a cost 
of £500, anda new vestry and organ chamber will 
be built on the north side. Messrs. Bodley and 
Garner are the architects. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Burtpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
andertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
ions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmore Epwarbs. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post tree) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. ie 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£110s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
tied can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

sher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant : 
or “Situations Wanted” is One Sainuine for Twenty- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

‘Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
ie reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 

on. 


NOTICE. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLIX., L., 
LL, LI1., LIV., LVI., and LVI. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requirin; 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended Spoald 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


THE NEW YEAR’S DOUBLE NUMBER 


of the Burnpina News will be issued on Jan. 3, 1891. 
The space for extra advertisements is very limited this 
year, and insertion cannot be guaranteed after Dec. 14, 
by which date at latest it is respectfully requested all 


orders may be forwarded. 


Free Crassic. (Yes, Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., won the 
Royal Academy Gold Medal in 1853, when his design 
for a Wellington College was published in the J llustrated 
London News for Dee, 31st that year.) 


“ BUILDING NEWS”? DESIGNING CLUB. 


Drawines Recervep.—‘S8. Edmond,”’ “ Black Prince,” 
“Granite City,” Obbiks,’ ‘ Etudiant,” “Minerva,” 
“Snowball,” ‘‘M.P.,” ‘Sine Nomine,” ‘ Ancient 
Lights,” ‘Venice,’ ‘‘ Brook,” ‘6 Ate??’ | *S Bol,?? 
“Tight,” ‘Spider and Fly,” “ Camera,’ ‘‘I.C. Y.,” 
“Albyn,” “Juno,” ‘ Horseshoe,” ‘* Hope,” * Aries,” 
“ 7Rneas,” ‘*No Cards,’ ‘‘ Bladud,” ‘* Marmion,”’ 
“Flint,’? “ Organist.” 


SECOND LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


B.—A small detached country house fronting the 8.E., 
suitable for a City man, comprising a dining-room, 22ft. 
by 17ft., or thereabouts ; a drawing-room, 20ft. by 18ft. ; 
a library, 14ft. square; a roomy, but not wasteful, 
entrance hall and porch lobby. The kitchen and offices 
to be in proportion to the requirements of such a house, 
and their position in reference to the gardens is to be 
considered. A small two-stall stable with small coach- 
house and loft to be provided adjoining the house, with 
astable yard measuring, say, 20ft. square. Upstairs 
the accommodation of the house is to provide six bed- 
rooms, a bath-room, with w.c., and housemaid’s closet. 
Two extra bedrooms may be on a second floor with a 
box-room. Scale, 8ft. to the inch for elevations and 
sections, and16th scale for plans. Sketch to be provided. 
Style suitable for a stone district. 


Recrivep.—F. A. L.—J. M. and Co.—A. W. G.—R. T.— 
Inquirer.—N. G. and W. 


Correspondence. 


FORGOTTEN AMERICAN  OITIES. 
To the Editor of the Burzp1ne News. 


Srr,—Rather more than two years since I 
visited a once swampy district on the shores of one 
of the great fresh-water lakes of North America, 
scarcely above the level of which a dismal morass 
extended for many miles. Skunk cabbage and 
wild garlic then abounded, a sluggish stream 
struggled into the lake; but the neighbourhood 


. 


had attractions upon account of its great hunting 


and fishing facilities; beyond these, however, 
there could have been no inducements for any 
settler to take up an abode in so wretchedly un- 
inviting a locality. 

About 150 years ago a venturesome European 
erected a log hut in this unwholesome place, and 
then commenced a struggle not only against un- 
savoury conditions of existence, but also a contest 
against the Red Indian. In course of time two 
or three other log huts followed, to provide for a 
few further residents. Later on the military 
strategical advantages of the spot were observed 
by the American Government, a fort (also of 
logs) was erected, and a few soldiers held this 
solitary position; but upon one occasion, at 
least, suffered massacre and defeat at the hands 
of the savages. 

It has been stated that the selection of this site 
for the fort was the result of a misunderstanding, 
and that a wholesome and pleasant locality not 
very far away had been intended ; probably the 
dangers and difficulties of travel in the old days 
led up to the error. 

The above is a brief description of the site of 
the great city of Chicago until within a com- 
paratively recent period. 

If Chicago had not already been described as 
‘The Garden City” it might now well be called 
the ‘‘ City of Palaces,’’ for few modern cities can 
excel it in the extent of its parks or the mag- 
nificence of its buildings, yet in the year 1773 a 
large tract of land (including the site of the 
present city) was purchased for five shillings and 
‘certain merchandise’’ from its red proprietors!! 

Inquiries into the early history and past 
civilisation of the red races of America lead to a 
strong presumption that the partially civilised 
nations and tribes inhabiting these regions at the 
period of the arrival of the Europeans were 
generally not a people emerging from a state of 
barbarism and slowly working up in the social 
scale, but that, on the contrary, they were 
descendants of a more civilised race gradually 
sinking from a high position, while some, having 
outsped the others in their downward career, had 
already sunk into the condition of savages. 

The American tribes appear, indeed, to be 
singularly strange, and to stand at a vast 
distance from the rest of mankind, yet their 
traditions, tongues, manners, and customs, and 
the remains of their buildings present many 
positive and incontestable points of analogy with 
Asia and its people; but the civilisation now 
flourishing in most parts of America is in no way 
connected with its past history or the ancient 
inhabitants. It has, on the contrary, proved the 
most inveterate foe of both—with contemptuous 
superiority, leaving the first almost unheeded 
until of late years, while, with relentless 
cupidity, it has persecuted the latter almost to 
extermination in some districts. At the same 
time, it may be considered doubtful whether 
these races generally are disappearing s0 fast as 
is popularly believed. Colonel Garrick Mallory, 
of the United States Army, recently read a 
paper before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in which he defended 
the opinion that the Indian population, as a 
whole, has not greatly decreased since the 
earliest occupation of the country by Europeans. 

Of late years, a few American architects have 
given considerable practical attention to ancient 
‘American remains of buildings, and amongst the 
various ruins of Central America (particularly in 
Mexico, Peru, Honduras, Guatemala, and the 
peninsula of Yucatan) old cities exist, often 
richly decorated with sculpture, affording appro- 
priate American precedents for modern Ameri- 
can architecture, and including very much of 
great interest upon ground that has not been 
trodden so much as might have been the case had 
the localities been easy of access. 

At present the question of the first appearance 
of the human race in America is beyond the 
limits of history, and extremely hazardous as is 
the desire to explain everything or to supply 
gaps (and there are many points which appear 
obscure, or which we must leave unexplained), 
yet we may not utireasonably suspect that a por- 
tion of the old civilisation of America was 
derived from Phoenician pilots driven from their 
course during voyages of discovery around Africa, 
or who were induced to attempt the passage of 
the Atlantic for similar reasons to those advanced 
by Columbus. 

Amongst certain ruined cities in Mexico sculp- 
tured tablets have been discovered; these exhibit 
figures apparently making offerings to a hideous 
mask. he objects offered are infants, and are 
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presented to the mask seated on the palms of 
men’s hands. Now, the rites of the heathens 
were intended either to propitiate the malignant 
powers of darkness or to obtain by their agency 
assistance or some supernatural power; or, on 
the other hand, to conciliate the favour and 
appease the anger of the deity, and for this 
object the heathens shrank from no expedient, 
deemed no price, no victim, too costly, as the 
existence of human sacrifices, and especially the 
sacrifice of children, sufficiently proved; and it is 
a curious coincidence that this species of human 
sacrifice was most widely diffused among all the 
Pheenicians, for with them the idol Moloch, 
heated from below, grasped in his glowing arms 
the infant victim. Even in Carthage this cruel 
custom is said to have long prevailed. 

Amongst American ruined cities no remains 
exist of the dwelling-houses of those classes 
which in all periods have formed the bulk of the 
population of a city; what are left being chiefly 
the palaces of princes, or temples of the gods, or 
works of fortification and water supply. 

An ancient American civilisation has utterly 
passed away, and although its numerous ruins 
are scattered in various parts of the continent, 
little else is left to inform us that a great people 
existed; the new and magnificent civilisation of 
the America of to-day may in its turn be as 
obliterated and forgotten as the ancient cities of 
Mexico; Chicago again a nameless swamp, 
with, perhaps, a few ruins exhibiting those strong 
and indisputable evidences of antiquity which 
nature may raise as monuments to the memory of 
past architectural greatness. 

Grorcze H. Bizzy, 
F.R. Hist.S., F.R.I.B.A. 


EE —____ 


CHIPS. 


At a meeting of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
Society, held on Wednesday evening at the Chapter 
House, St. Paul’s, a paper was read by Mr. J. 
Grimshire on ‘‘The Abbey Churches of England, 
both Perfect and Ruinous, with Special Reference 
to, and Suggestions as to the Treatment of, the 
latter.’’ The lecture was illustrated by nearly a 
hundred lime-light views. 


The London County Council have accepted the 
offer of 12 acres of river-side iand, adjoining the 
Palace of the Bishop of London, at Fulham, asa 
publicrecreation ground. An expenditure of £1,500 
on laying out the grounds was approved, but not a 
proposal to inclose them by a concrete wall, esti- 
mated to cost £8,800. 


The Glasgow Police Commissioners haveappointed 
Mr. G. Alsing, of Sheffield, as engineer, in con- 
nection with the proposed Parliamentary Bill for 
sewerage works for the eastern district of the city. 


The new Soldiers’ Home at Piershill, Edinburgh, 
was opened on Monday by Lady Ashburton. The 
building has cost £2,700, and has been erected 
under the supervision of Mr. W. Allan Carter, of 
Edinburgh, who acted as honorary architect to the 
committee. 


Nov. 24. 


Large additions are to be made to the workhouse 
at Woolwich, at a cost of over £7,500. Mr. J. O. 
Cook, of Woolwich, is the architect, and the con- 
tract has been taken by Messrs. Kirk and Randall, 
of the same town. 


Last Saturday at the Royal Hotel, Brighouse, 
Yorks, the workmen engaged in the erection of 
billiard-room and other additions to Bonegate 
House were entertained to supper. The new 
building, which is now approaching completion, has 
been erected from plans prepared by Messrs. George 
Hepworth and Son, Brighouse, and is 43ft. by 23ft. 
6in., the billiard-room occupying a space of 20ft. by 
25ft. On the second floor are bedrooms. The con- 
tractors are:—Masons, Messrs. John Bottomley and 
Son; joiner, ‘Mr. Thos. Bottomley; painters, 
Messrs. Hirst and Barraclough ; plasterer, Mr. 
C. Heponstall ; and ironwork, Messrs. Beckwith 
Brothers. 


St. Lawrence’s Church, Kirkby Sigston, near 
Northallerton, was reopened on Thursday in last 
week, after undergoing restoration. It has been 
found necessary to pull nearly half of it down and 
rebuild it. The architecture is Norman and Harly 
English. About 80 years ago a so-called restoration 
took place, and it has been the aim of the present 
restoration to restore the features then obliterated. 
The work has been executed by Messrs, Simpson 
and Malone, of Hull, under the direction of Mr. 
Temple Moore, of Hampstead, architect. The 
whole of the nave has been entirely reroofed, and a 
great part of the north aisle rebuilt; new windows 
have been put in, and as far as possible the Norman 
design of the old ones followed. The chancel roof 
has been repaired, and the old high-backed pews 
have pee replaced by chairs. The cost has been 
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Intercommunication, 


—+4+—_ 
QUESTIONS. 


[10447.|—Cleaning Chalk Drawings.—Will any 
of your numerous readers inform me how to clean chalk 
drawings ?—A. B. C. 


[10448.]—Malling Abbey.—Are the Pointed arches 
in the lower part of the west front of Malling Abbey, 
Kent, insertions or original work? I cannot find mention 
of the supposed earliest example of its use in Gwilt’s, and 
Parker gives his earliest as Malmesbury Abbey, Wilts, 
1115-39, and Fountains Abbey, Yorks, about 1132. 
Malling he gives as previous to 1087.—DrnyHELLnR. 


[10449.)—Compulsory Powers of Local Autho- 
rities.—lIs it in the power of any corporation to compel 
a private person or body (trustees) to give up a portion of 
their land for the purpose of street improvements with- 
out equitable compensation ?—DreyHELLER. 


<a, 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


BERKHAMPSTEAD.—A joint committee for Berk- 
hampstead and Northchurch met on Wednesday 
week, to appoint an engineer for the sewerage of 
the district. The selected candidates were Mr. John 
Anstie, Westminster ; Mr. H. Bancroft, Manchester; 
Mr. Alfred M. Fowler, Stockport; Mr. William 
Gallon, Islington; Mr. H. G. Huxley, West- 
minster; Mr. Nicholson C. Lailey, Westminster ; 
Mr. W. H. Radford, Nottingham; Mr. Urban A. 
Smith, Westminster. Mr. Fowler having been 
formally proposed, Dr. Batterbury proposed Mr. 
Huxley, who, he said, was an experienced engineer, 
and undertook at 3} per cent. on the cost of the 
work done what others would charge 5 per cent. 
The result of the voting was that Mr. Fowler 
received seven, Mr. Huxley two, and Mr. Urban 
Smith two votes. Mr. Fowler was accordingly 
elected engineer. Mr. Fowler was afterwards asked 
what would be his charge for preparing a scheme 
and preliminary plan and specifications, with ap- 
proximate estimate of cost of the works, and details 
ready for a contractor, and to give evidence in sup- 
port of such scheme at a public inquiry—supposing 
the scheme should not be accepted. After discus- 
sion and consideration, Mr. Fowler undertook the 
same for £100, to be merged in the commission in 
case the works were carried out, the cost being 
estimated at £13,000. 


West ARDSLEY DRAINAGE, YoRKSHIRE.—The 
rural sanitary authority of the Wakefield Union 
having considered a scheme prepared by their 
engineer, Mr. Frank Massie, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 
for the drainage of the Westerton and Lower-street 
hamlets of this township, resolved at their last 
meeting to apply to the Local Government Board 
to sanction the borrowing of £2,800 for the com- 
pletion of a portion of the works, comprising the 
construction of outfall sewer with outfall works for 
the Westerton drainage area, and for the purchase 
and preparation of two acres of land for the 
treatment of the sewage from Lower-street. 


OSE —__. 


A long range of industrial dwellings, four stories 
in height, is being built in Wassail-square and 
Church-street, Swansea, by an artisans’ dwellings 
company. The street frontages on ground floor are 
occupied by shops, and the flats above are divided 
into sets of two, three, and four rooms to a 
tenement. 


For the past month the work of removing the 
National Museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland 
from the Royal Institution to its new home in the 
National Portrait Gallery at Edinburgh, has been 
in progress under the direction of the Scottish Board 
of Manufactures. The library, which is lodged in 
one of the upper galleries, has been completely 
transferred and arranged. The scheme of re- 
arrangement proposed by the curator, Dr. Joseph 
Anderson, will in a general way locate the his- 
torical articles on the ground floor, the pre-historic 
on the first floor, and the comparative collection on 
the upper floor. On the ground and first floor the 
articles will be entirely Scottish. The portraits 
belonging to the society will be hung in the council- 
room. 


The London School Board have received a report 
from their architect, Mr. T. J. Bailey, suggesting 
whether two types of schools should not be adopted 
for erection on the majority of the sites. The 
latest schools erected include the requirements in a 
public elementary school, and Mr. Bailey suggests 
as the best and most complete models Halford and 
Langford-road for a school of 1,200, with power of 
enlargement to a complete school of 1,600; and 
Trinity-street for a school of 800, with power of 
enlargement to 1,200. These schools are now, in 
fact, being duplicated (with slight modifications to 
make them more perfect) on several sites, and the 
drawings being already practically completed, they 
could be copied for many, if not all, the sites upon 
which it is proposed to build, requiring only the 
ground-plan to be specially drawn in each case 
to suit the particular conditions of the site. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Lonpon County Councit v. JAamEs Mackrntosr, 
(Before Mr. Kennedy, the Magistrate of the Wool- 
wich Police Court).—This action was brought by 
the London County Council against Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, the lessee of some building property fronting 
Albert-road, North Woolwich, to compel him to put 
back the dwarf wall of the fore-courts to some 
dwellings recently erected alongside the said road 
as not being 20ft. from the centre thereof. The roa 
was made up and taken over by the local board two 
years ago. It has a footpath on the side adjoining 
the buildings, but none on the other side, which is — 
merely the fence of the North Woolwich Railway, 
its total width being 3lft. Mr. Mackintosh is the 
building lessee of the lands, which belong to Messrs. 
Kennard, and has built three terraces of artisans’ 
dwellings to front the same about 8ft. inside the 
fence dividing the road from the property, and had 
put up a dwarf wall (which he had intended to 
continue the whole length) in front of the houses, 
2ft. inside the road footpath and parallel with the 


old fence, thus voluntarily giving up a strip of land 


to the road, which, it was claimed, was not a new 
street or road within the meaning of the Metro- 
politan Building Acts. The London County 


Council served him with notice to pull down the — 


same, and summoned him for not doing so, claiming 
that it must be put back to 20ft. from the centre of 
the road, or about 3ft. more Y he had arranged, 


which he declined to do, acting on the adviceof — 
Messrs. Tapp and Jones, of Westminster, the sur- — 


veyors for the owners. The case, on behalf of the 
lessee, was argued by Mr. Scrutton, barrister, and 
in the result the magistrate dismissed the summons, ~ 


| 


| 
. 
] 


with £5 5s. costs against the London County 


Council, and refused to grant the latter a case for 
appeal. 

Sxy-SIGNS AND THE BuinpIne Acts. — Mr, 
George Rolls, landlord of the Lord Elgin Hotel, 
Maida-vale, was summoned on Friday by the 
London County Council to the Marylebone Police- 


court, for having had erected over his housea — 
structure known as a ‘‘sky-sign,’’ the same being 
of a movable or temporary character, without — 


having first obtained a license. After hearing a 
Mr. A. Duvaston, surveyor under the London 
County Council, and Mr. Lewis Solomon for the 
defence, Mr. G. A. Sage, the patentee of the in- — 
vention, and Mr. Forest Fulton, who contended 
that section 13 of the Act of 1855 under which the 
information was laid, referred only to wooden 
statues, and not to iron signs, Mr. Mead held that 
the sign in question was not of the kind described, 
and dismissed the summons, with £2 4s. costs. ~ 


OE ee 
According to a return which has just been issued : 


at the instance of the Water Committee of the i 


Liverpool Corporation, the expenditure on the 
Vyrnwy scheme up to the 30th September last 
amounted to £2,040,689 10s. 2d. me 


Under the title of ‘‘ Christian Art in London,’’ 
Mr. Everard Green, F.S.A., describes in eulo- — 
gistic terms, in the Zablet, a new window put into 
the east end of the Chapel of the Holy Ghost in 
the Church of Our Lady of the Angels, at Bays- 
water, from a design by Mr. J. F. Bentley. The 
subject is the Descent of the Holy Ghost on the 
day of Pentecost. 


New Wesleyan schools at Horwich, near Bolton, 
were opened last week. They have cost £3,035, 
and accommodate 600 scholars. The style is simple 
Gothic, and the building was erected from designs 
by Messrs. Woodhouse and Morley, architects, 
Bolton. The contractors were as follows :—Stone- 
work and brickwork, Mr. W. Dougill, Horwich; — 
carpenters and joinery, Messrs. Moore Brothers, 
Rawtenstall ; slating, Messrs. Warr and Co., Bolton; 
plumbing, Mr. R. Cuerden, Bolton ; and plastering ~ 
and painting, Mr. A. E. Warburton, also of Bolton. 


The annual concert and soirée of the Edinburgh 
Branch of the Scottish National Operative Plas- 
terers’ Federal Union was held on Friday night at 
the Oddfellows’ Hall, the chair being taken by 
Mr. Geo. Washington Browne, architect. There 
was a crowded attendance. Speeches were made ; 
by the chairman and Mr. H. F. Guthrie, general 
secretary of the Union, congratulating the society — 
on its position, and on the present prosperous state 
of the trade. 


A special meeting of the Malmesbury municipal 
council was held on Thursday in last week, to con= . 
sider applications in answer to an advertisement by — 
the town clerk for persons desirous of fulfilling the ~ 
offices of borough surveyor at £20 per annum, and — 
inspector of nuisances at £30 per annum ; the person 
elected to devote the whole of his time to the duties 


of the offices (which included the collecting of the. © 


municipal rates of the borough). ‘There was, as” 
was to be expected, a full meeting of members to ~ 
distribute this unprecedentedly valuable piece of 
patronage. Applications were received from Mr, 
Jacob Angell (the borough surveyor), Mr. Frank 
Price, and Mr. Jabez Emery, the last two inclosing 
testimonials. After a long discussion, Mr. Angell 


{ was elected. 


s 


~ answer ‘‘ Certainly.’’ 
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Tue disclosures in the recent action against 
Wall Brothers formed the subject of several 
questions put at the meeting of the London 
School Board yesterday (Thursday). In reply 
to Mr. Sharp, Mr. Helby, the chairman of the 
works committee, gave a réswmé of the report of 
the Special Committee presented two years ago, 
adding that many of the recommendations of 
that committee had since been carried into effect. 
As to the possibility of similar irregularities and 
discrepancies occurring now, Mr. Helby answered 
that it depended on circumstances over which 
personally he had no control. Replying to Mr. 
Lobb, Mr. Helby said that, at a meeting of the 
Special Committee in March, 1888, he asked Mr. 
E. R. Robson, the late architect to the Board, if 


he considered himself entirely responsible to the 


Board for the proper construction of the schools 
puilt under his superintendence, and received the 
A resolution was adopted 
by the Board in July of that year calling 
upon the late architect to make good the loss 


_ resulting from the absence of proper foundations 


at Broad-street school. Although that resolution 
had not been rescinded, no action had been taken, 
in consequence of a report by the special com- 
mittee that the opinion of counsel taken as to 
defects at Queen’s Head School was that the 
builder alone could be made responsible, and that 
as the builder in question was bankrupt, the best 
course would be to prove in the bankruptcy, and 
then, after the builder had obtained his discharge, 
to sue him for the balance on the ground of fraud. 


Ar the same meeting of the Board, Mr. Sharp 
pointed out that, owing to the large increase of 
school accommodation ordered during the past 
two years, no less than 33,067 school-places on 
eleven sites had been waiting to be planned ; of 
these only 448 places had been provided. The 
work had evidently grown far beyond the powers 
of the architect’s staff to provide, and even the 
mode of duplicating the plans of existing schools 
now proposed by Mr. Bailey, their architect, 
would fail to cope with the serious arrears in his 
department. He therefore moved, ‘‘ That the 
Works Committee be instructed to have six new 
schools planned and built under the superintend- 
ence of three ‘outside architects,’ in addition to 
those schools to be duplicated, in accordance with 
thescheme proposed by the architect of the Board.”’ 
The Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, in moving as an 
amendment that the Board adhere to its present 
practice, asserted that if outside architects were 
called in, each school would cost £1,000 extra, 
while their experience of schools planned by out- 
side architects had shown them to be at least as 


_ costly for repairs and re-drainage as any designed 


by their late or present architect. 


Mr. Barnes 


deprecated going outside for architectural help. 


_ wider 


¢ 


Hither their architect was competent or not. If 
competent, they should provide him with 
more draughtsmen; if incompetent, which he 
denied, let them say so, and get a_ fresh 
professional adviser. Mr. Laing said Mr. 
Sharp’s proposal was in the interests of 
Mr. Bailey, who was overworked, and had 
had to forego his vacation this year. It 
was a proposal designed to meet a temporary 
congestion, and was not a permanent measure. 
He objected on principle to the duplication of 
plans, and held if outside architects were called 
in, their own official would have leisure to visit 
existing schools, and ascertain the defects, and 
where they could be improved. The Hon. 
Lyulph Stanley said what was wanted was not 
better plans, but more effective supervision and 
competition among builders, and_ the 
passing of that resolution would delay, and not 
expedite, the work. Mr. Helby said no schools 
had stood so long as those designed by outside 
architects. Mr. Robson had suggested, since his 


own retirement, that the Board ought to have 
appointed a consulting architect, and have invited 


plans from independent architects. After a long 
and animated discussion, the amendment was 
carried by 24 votes to 13. The present practice 
of the Board will therefore be continued. 


Tue London County Council have given notice 
of their intention to bring in a Bill of a com- 
prehensive character dealing with ‘‘ sky-signs,’’ 
which, according to the magistrate at Maryle- 
bone, cannot be touched under the provisions of 
the existing Building Act and its numerous 
amendments. The Bill, if passed, will confer 


power on the Council ‘‘ with respect to the 
exhibition of words, letters, models, signs, 
devices, or representations in the nature of 
advertisements, announcements, or directions, 
elevated or suspended so as to show against 
the sky from any street or public place, all of 
which are included in the term ‘sky-signs.’’’ 
It also gives power to regulate and control 
existing sky-signs, and to prohibit the use of 
sky- signs in future ; to provide for the inspection 
and survey of existing sky-signs by the district 
surveyors, or other persons appointed by the 
Council; to prohibit the maintenance of any 
existing sky-sign, except in pursuance of a 
certificate of its safety and of a license by the 
Council; to provide for the summary removal of 
sky-signs structurally defective or dangerous, 
and to authorise the Council and their officers to 
execute all such works as may be necessary for 
the purpose; to prohibit any addition to or 
alteration of a licensed sky-sign otherwise than 
with a license of the Council, to authorise and 
provide for the payment of fees for inspections, 
survey, and otherwise, and to make provision for 
enforcing the provisions of the intended Act by 
penalties or otherwise. 

Tue third annual exhibition held under the 
auspices of the South Wales Art Society was 
opened in the Public Hall at Cardiff by Lord 
Windsor on Wednesday week. The chief works 


are the ‘‘Cupid and Psyche,”’ by F. H. A. | 


Parker, a subject suggested by a passage in 
Lewis Morris’s ‘‘ Epic of Hades”; H. Stacey 
Marks’s ‘‘ From Sunny Climes,” which we have 
seen at the Academy; ‘‘ Passing Shadows,’’ by 
Herbert C. Sheppard ; a View of the Glamorgan- 
shire Coast near Porthcawl, which was hung at 
the Salon this year. Other prominent works are 
Highland landscapes by Charles Jones, R.C.A. ; 
a portrait of Mrs. Greaves by Seymour Lucas; 
sketches of street arabs by Mrs. H. M. Stanley 
(née Dorothy Tennant); and paintings by Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin Seward, T. H. Thomas, H. 
Parker-Hagarty, and J. A. Sant. Among the 
water-colours, those by Walter Severn, J. 
Hodson, Jackson Curnock, and George Hayes 
are worthy of notice. 


The second concert of the session of the A. A. 
Lyric Club was held at the headquarters, Mona 
Hotel, Covent-garden, on Tuesday, 25th inst. 
The following gentlemen contributed songs :— 
Messrs. R. G. H. Wills, W. J. Dyer, H. O. 
Cresswell, F. Christopher, J. Watson Slack, and 
Captain Anderson; Mr. 8. B. Garcia gave some 
recitations, and Messrs. C. D. Imhof and E. A. 
Lambert delighted their hearers respectively 
with piano and violin solos. ‘The president, Mr. 
W. Burrell, occupied the chair, and Messrs. 
Theo. Moore and W. Henry White were respon- 
sible for the arrangements. The next concert 
will take place on 18th December next. 


Warrant was granted at the Edinburgh Dean 
of Guild Court on Friday to the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and Council of the city to make 
certain alterations at the Corn Market building, 
Grassmarket. What is proposed to be done is— 
(1) to convert the two vacant upper flats of the 
building into dwelling-houses; and (2) to con- 
vert a part of the second and the whole of the 
third floor of the tenement immediately to the 
west of the building into dwelling-houses. The 
alterations will consist of the lowering of certain 
floors, the insertion of steel beams, and the 
erection of brick and wood partitions, with the 
incidental work in connection therewith. The 
contract for the erection of this Corn Exchange 
formed the subject of an interesting and erudite 
paper read by Mr. T. M. Rickman, F.S.A., 
before the Institute of Builders in February 
last. He showed that the Exchange was built 
in 1754 under an extraordinary contract, the 
parties to it being the Dean and Guild of the 
city on the one part, and the mason, three 
wrights, and one John Fergus, architect, all of 
Edinburgh, on the other, and the latter tendered 
to do the works for £19,707 16s. 4d., and to take 
the land forming the site off the hands of the city 
at £11,749 6s. 8d., making up a total sum of 
£31,437 3s. The tenderers, including the archi- 
tect, seemed to undertake this as a speculation, 
and both architect and surveyor were appa- 
rently paid by the builders. The premises now 
about to be altered correspond, with singularly 
few variations, with the plan and elevation given 
with the contract, and in the minuter details the 
specification was evidently scrupulously carried 
out. The Exchange was, however, never used 
for its proper purpose, and it was therefore sold 


by the corporation in apartments to a multitude 
of people, whose descendants are now the free~ 
holders. 


‘¢ Some of the Old Halls and Manor Houses of 
the County of Norfolk’’ is the title of an in- 
teresting and capitally produced small folio of 
pen-and-ink sketches just published (with a map 
of the county), from the pencil of the late Mr. 
Edward Preston Willins, A.R.I.B.A., an archi- 
tect in practice in Norwich. The book, we 
learn from the editor's preface, was almost 
ready for publication at the time its author died, 
and at his wish Mr. Thomas Garratt, A.R.I.B.A., 
of Shepherd’s Bush, has completed it, adding two 
or three useful plates, and enhancing the value 
of the work by concise and practical descriptive 
notices of the buildings represented. These 
include a very good choice of typical subjects, 
such as Arminghall, Barnham-Broom, Bar- 
ningham, East Barsham, Blickling, Breccles Old 
Hall, Caister Castle, Great Cressingham Priory, 
Felbrigge Hall, Hautbois Hall, Kirstead, 
Mannington Hall, the Dolphin Inn, Norwich ; 
Oxnead Hall, Rainthorpe Hall, Stanfield Old 
Hall, Stiffkey Hall, Thurton Hall, Great 
Witchingham, and stepped gabled houses 
at Wroxham, besides several other good old 
buildings. The topographical character of 
such a book is undoubted, and although the 
drawings, like the specimens, vary considerably 
in merit, the author did his best to make them 
thoroughly representative, and they speak well 
of his industry. Mr. T. Garratt has spared no 
pains to do his friend’s work ample justice. 


Tut death of William Bell Scott, LL.D., 
H.R.S.A., poet, painter, etcher, and man of 
letters, occurred on Sunday at Penkill Castle, 
Ayrshire. Born in 1811 at St. Leonard’s, 
Edinburgh, deceased was the son of Robert 
Scott, the engraver. He entered the Antique 
Class of the Edinburgh Academy for the Ad- 
vancement of Art. In 1832 he drew from the 
antique in the British Museum, and, six years 
later, exhibited at the British Institution his first 
noteworthy picture, entitled ‘‘The Old English 
Ballad Singer,’’ a scene with many figures. In 
1844, at the request of the Board of Trade, he 
undertook the establishment of a school of art at 
Newcastle -on- Tyne, and while there he 
published his ‘‘Memoir of David Scott,” 
‘¢‘ Antiquarian Gleanings in the North of Eng- 
land,’’ and ‘‘ Ornamental Designs for Silver and 
Gold Work,’’ with an essay on ornamental 
design. Under the title of ‘‘Chorea Sancti 
Viti, or Steps in the Life of Prince Legion,’’ he 
published in 1851 a series of allegorical etchings. 
He was next employed on his most important 
painting, eight large pictures illustrating the 
history of the English Border, at Wallington 
Hall, the seat of the late Sir Walter Trevelyan, 
and in 1863-4 the complement of this work was 
executed in the form of eighteen oil paintings on 
canvas for the spandrels of the arches inthe saloon, 
containing the Border subjects. In 1868 he com- 
pleted in encaustic a series of mural paintings 
illustrating the King’s Quair on the staircase of 
Penkill Castle, in Ayrshire; and in. 1869 came 
out ‘‘ Albert Diirer: His Life and Works,” a 
biography containing etchings by the author. 
Other works from his pen are ‘‘ Selections from 
the Works of David Scott, R.S.A., with a Memoir 
of his Life, etched and written by his Brother,’’ 
“¢ Half-hour Lectures on the History and Practice 
of the Fine and Ornamental Arts,’’ ‘‘ William 
Blake: Etchings from his Work, with Descriptive 
Text,’’? and ‘‘The Little Masters of Germany.’’ 
In 1882 he was the architect for a hall added to 
Penkill Castle. For over forty years he exer- 
cised, says the Scotsman, a wholesome influence 
on young men in the world of art and letters, 
notably on the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 


Tue Colonial authorities of Lagos, with the 
aim of developing a trade in Yoruba timber, 
have issued a circular to the colonies, stating 
that the Government will readily receive speci- 
men logs of native trees, and will send them to 
England to be reported on and valued by experts. 
It is stated that throughout the colony there 
exist a large number and variety of timber trees, 
and that that part of West Africa (in common 
with the Gambia and the Gold Coast) is rich in 
cabinet woods of good quality and appearance. 
Communications on the subject should be 
addressed to the Colonial Secretary, Lagos. 


Mr. A. Lafone, M.P., will lay to-morrow 
(Saturday) the foundation-stone of the Bermondsey 
Free Library, which is to cost £8,000. 
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MESTINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mo «way.—Royal Institution. General Monthly Meeting. 


5 p.m. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. 
‘‘Sassanian Architecture,” by R. Phené 
Spiers, F.S.A. 8p.m. 

Society of Arts. ‘Gaseous Illumin- 
ants,”? Cantor Lecture No. 2, by Pro- 
tessor Vivian B. Lewes. 8 p.m. 


Liverpool Architectural Society. 
‘‘House Drainage,” by T. Harnett 
Harrisson. 7 p.m. 


Leeds ,and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society. ‘‘ Descriptive Notes on Nor- 
mandy,” by F. Clibborn, of Birkenhead, 


8 p.m, 
TurspAy.—Institution of Civil Engineers. Discussion 
on *‘ The Vibratory Movements of Loco- 
motives.” 8 p.m. 
Manchester Architectural Association, 
“Terracotta,” by G. H. Willoughby. 
Glasgow Architectural Association. 
‘Ornament,’ by W. J. Millwain. 8 p.m. 
WeEpNEspAy.—Society of Arts. ‘‘ The Chicago Exhibition 
of 1893,”’ by Jas. Dredge. 8 p.m. 
British Archeological Association, 
‘The Epinal Glossary,”? by W. de Gray 
Birch, F.8.A.; and “A Brass Recently 
Discovered at Gloucester,” by Cecil 
Dayis. 8 p.m. 
nO EO 


A memorial window, executed by Messrs. Kayll 
and Co., Album-street, Leeds, has been placed in 
St. Jude’s Church, Ramsey, Isle of Man. The 
subject is the Good Deeds of Dorcas. 


At a special meeting of Coatbridge town council, 
held on Monday, theoffers for the mason and brick- 
work of the new municipal buildings were con- 
sidered, when those of Messrs. John Devlin and 
Son, builders, Glasgow, were accepted, the mason 
work amounting to £7,809 2s. 10d., and the brick- 
work to £1,702 18s. 4d., the building stone to be 
taken from Gatelawbridge Quarry, Dumfriesshire. 


A new Cambridge quarter clock was set going 
the other day at St. Mary’s parish church, Stam- 
ford, by the Marquis of Exeter, the opening 
service being conducted by the Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln, the Rey. C. H. St. John Mildmay, rector, 
and a large number of the neighbouring clergy and 
laity. The clock shows the time on two large 
external dials, and was made and fixed by Messrs. 
Wm. Potts and Sons, clock manufacturers, Guild- 
ford-street, Leeds, from the designs and plans of 
Lord Grimthorpe. 


Crave Pelws. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


WaAnrRINGcTon.—The master builders of this town 
have received six months’ notice from the operative 
bricklayers for an advance of 3d. per hour on the 
present rate of wages, also a reduction in the 
working hours during the winter months. 
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CHIPS. 


The Southampton Corporation are supporting a 
scheme by which Parliamentary powers will be 
sought for the inclosure of the Mudbanks by an 
embankment, so as to provide a tidal basin and 
low-water channel near the pier. 


On Monday the memorial-stones of additions to 
Salem English Baptist Chapel, Plasmarl, Landore, 
Swansea, were laid. The total cost of the exten- 
sion is estimated at £455. Mr. S. Wilson Edwards, 
Swansea, is the architect, and Mr. Elias Morgan, 
Landore, the contractor. The chapel, which is 
principally in the Gothic style, will have an addi- 
tional frontage of 8ft., and new galleries and seats, 
giving an increased sitting accommodation for 260 
persons. 


It has been decided to enlarge the hospital at 
West Bromwich, at a cost of about £6,000, by the 
addition of two circular wards to contain twelve 
beds each, and new laundry and sleeping apart- 
ments for the nurses. 


New clothiers’ premises in St. Mary-street, 
Cardiff, have just been built from plans by Mr. S. 
Rooney, of that town. The premises cover an area 
of 14,000sq.ft. Mr. Thomas Gough was the con- 
tractor. 


A large illuminated turret clock has been erected 
atthe entrance of Queen’s Arcade, Briggate, Leeds, 
by Messrs. Potts and Sons, clock manufacturers, of 
the above town. There are two Oft. dials fixed in 
an iron drum, and supported by an artistic iron 
bracket; on the top are the words ‘‘ Queen’s 
Arcade,’’ which are illuminated at night, and above 
that a crown. The works are placed inside the 
arcade, and connected to the dial by a long rod. 
Lord Grimthorpe’s escapement and other improve- 
ments are inserted. 


A marble bust of William Symington, the de- 
signer and builder of the first successful steamboat 
executed by Mr. D. W. Stevenson, R.S.A., was on 
Monday formally presented to the Edinburgh 
Museum of Science and Art. . 


Some additions have just been made to Cadeleigh 
Church, a ldth century edifice, some six miles from 
Tiverton. The new work consists of chancel 
fittingsin carved oak, and includes a pulpit, hexa- 
gonal in plan, and containing in its central niche 2 
statuette of St. Bartholomew, a priest’s prayer- 
desk and seat, a lectern having an angel with out- 
spread wings to carry the desk upon which the 
Bible rests, and an altar and super-altar. These 
additions have been carried out by Mr. Har 
Hems, of Exeter, and were first used on Sunday 
week. 


A new Post-office, erected by the Government in 
Queen Anne-street, Dunfermline, was formally 
opened on Monday. It has been built from plans 
by Mr. W. Wybrow Robertson, of H.M. Office of 
Works, Edinburgh. 
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Holloway’s Pills.—These excellent Pills correct all 
irregularities and weaknesses. They act so kindly, yet so energetically, 
on the functions of digestion and assimilation, that the whole body is 
revived, the blood is rendered richer and purer, the muscles become 
firmer and stronger, and the neryous and absorbent systems are 
invigorated. 


W. H, LASCELLES and 60,, 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


TELEPHONE No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE, 
Conservatories & Greenhouses, 


WOODEN BUILDINGS. 
BANK, OFFICE, & SHOP FITTINGS. 


CHURCH BENCHES ANO PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


HAWKSLEY’S Patent TREADS. 


Proprietor & 
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Manufacturer : 


J. WESTWOOD, Jun. 


NAPIER YARD, MILLWALL, E. 


Telegraphic Address—"“ Westwood,” London, Telephone No. 5065, 


Recommended for durability, simplicity, firm footing, elasticity, and are perfectly noise- 


less; they excel lead, oak, teak, or stone; applicable to wood and iron staircases, 
new and worn-down stone stairs, spiral and other staircases, footpath flaps to cellars, 
covers for drains and coal-cellars, flooring for public buildings and aisles of churches, 
&c., &c.—The best and most durable Tread or Step yet invented. 
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drainage, the insertion of damp-courses, and 
the building of walls. Every description of 
ironwork and special construction requires 
constant overlooking. How many stones are 
likely to be laid on the wrong bed during a 
few hours’ absence of the clerk of works ? 
How many feet run of pipes and joints may 
be covered in during the time? With what 
carelessness damp-proof courses can be 
laid, or cutting and pinning the ends of iron 
joists, landings, and stone steps! Superin- 
tendence is more to the architect than the 
mechanical compliance with plans or specifi- 
cations, for it means the actual realisation of 
the design. The painter and the sculpter 
execute their own designs; but the architect 
is compelled to leave to others the execution. 
Our American brethren have wisely been 
considering and framing a code of rules on 
the subject. Employers in the States, as in 
this country, think that the rates they pay 
their architect ought to be sufficient te 
include his constant attention or that of a 
deputy or clerk—an idea held by many 
lawyers. The principles propounded at the 
Convention of the American Institute are— 
(1) that an architect offers, and is paid 
for, only a certain limited kind of superin- 
tendence; (2) that it is to the interest of the 
employer to pay for constant detailed super- 
intendence; (3) that the architects in no sense 
a contractor, nor is he responsible for the con- 
tractor’s misdoings, and that the commissions 
usually paid are utterly insufficient for any 
such services or responsibilities, even if they 
were desirable. It is, therefore, urged that 
the employment of clerks of works should be 
assisted by the announcement of regular 
rates as an extra to the schedule. As regards 
the architect’s supervision, is is affirmed that 
he will furnish ‘‘ general superintendence by 
himself or deputy of such frequency or 
duration as in his judgment will suffice, te 
fully instruct the contractors, judge the merits 
of materials and workmanship, and maintain 
an effective working organisation of the 
several contractors, and to enable him to 
decide when the successive instalments are 
due. He is to determine in any constructive 
emergencies, and order necessary changes 
and define the true intent and meaning of the 
specification.” He will also have power te 
demand the correction of all mistakes, but 
his superintendence is not to include liability 
or responsibility for any breach of contract 
by the contractor. The architect is to have 
the appointment of a clerk of works whem 
necessary, to be paid on a schedule to be 
agreed. These amended clauses appear te 
go some way towards distinguishing the 
periodical supervision of the architect, and 
the constant superintendence of the clerk of 
works: but the clause as it readsis not so 
clear in asserting how far the clerk of works’ 
authority is to extend. It would be more 
definitive to assert that the architect’s super- 
vision should be mainly interpretive of the 
drawings and specifications, that it should be 
chiefly exercised in reference to construction 
and materials, leaving the clerk of works the 
duty of carrying out these instructions im 
the building. All breaches of contract by 
the contractor, and all accidents and defects 
due to defective workmanship and materiale, 
ought necessarily to fall upon him, and not 
upon the architect; but when due to imperfeet 
design, or to errors of specification, the 
architect is certainly liable. A certain dis~ 
cretionary power would be given to the clerk 
of works in matters of detail. We can 
imagine in carrying out a building some 
question to arise as to whether some other 
course than that specified or agreed upon by 
the architect would be desirable. The clerk of 
works in possession of all the facts and eir- 
cumstances is the right person to decide in the 
absence of the architect. Hs may suggest a 
trifling departure from the design or specifi- 
cation which would be an advantagé to the 
building, and to this extent he ought to be 
allowed to go and exercise his discretieu, 


jointed, or that every brick and stone is of 
good quality and properly laid. Such details 
as these he could not attend to, nor is it 
desirable that he should when a clerk of 
works specially trained in these matters is 
employed. But though there is no legal 
definition as to what superintendence ought 
to be, or how far it ought to go, there is yet 
an unwritten law—the obligation of an 
architect to see that his design is carried 
into effect in a workmanlike and proper 
manner. We assume that every architect 
desires to rest his claims and merits, not on 
paper designs, but on actual buildings; that, 
for his own reputation, he is anxious to 
carry out his intentions in the best manner 
possible. If he does so, he is called upon to 
devote a considerable time to the superin- 
tendence of works, and that in proportion to 
the extent of artistic detail involved. There- 
fore, while there is nothing compulsory laid 
down requiring an architect to devote so 
much time every day or week to this part of 
his duties, we can hardly conceive it possible 
that he should take advantage of a cir- 
cumstance that would jeopardise his repu- 
tation. But we haye not far to go to 
find men engaged in official positions 
as architects to School Boards admitting that 
they never visited buildings until they were 
completed, and then not to examine the 
work. Our report of ‘‘ The London School 
Board vy. Wall Brothers”’ illustrates in a re- 
markable manner the yery unsatisfactory 
kind of superintendence supplied in the 
carrying out of important public contracts, 
fully justifying the comments made by the 
judge and jury. When public buildings 
erected by important local authorities are 
thus controlled, it cannot be surprising if 
we hear of the want of proper supervision 
over works of lesser importance. 

To some extent the question of the amount 
of supervision an architect should give to his 
work is affected by the employment of clerks 
of works. In every large building the clerk of 
works is absolutely necessary ; he is supposed 
to give constant personal attention to the 
work, receiving his instructions from the 
architect, and the greater the work the 
more necessary it is to exercise sufficient 
control over the building, and to relieve 
the architect from the more arduous and 
mechanical duties of the superintendence. 
The architect, indeed, remits to the latter 
that part of the supervision which he cannot 
faithtully undertake himself. In so doing, 
however, he does not necessarily lighten his 
own responsibility. A clerk of works repre- 
sents the architect—he takes his instructions 
from him; but he does not thereby take 
upon himself the responsibility of his chief. 
The general supervision still rests with the 
architect ; the clerk of works is his factotum ; 
but he does not relieve the former of any 
liability that belongs to the architect—a 
point that cannot be made too clear, and is 
very forcibly illustrated in the recent in- 
quiries by the London School Board. The 
departmental clerk of works appears to have 
more responsibility thrown upon him than a 
clerk engaged under an independent archi- 
tect. He is often called upon to super- 
intend more than one building at a time ¥ 
he is regarded as a sort of deputy 
architect, and certainly less control is 
exercised over him by the Board. We 
cannot wonder that the defects of the 
Board schools in London haye been partly 
owing to divided authority, and to the clerk 
of works having several buildings to look 
after during the day. How can contract 
work, undertaken at a low price, be possibly 
carried out under these conditions ? To place 
more than one building at a time under one 
clerk is to entirely take away the direct 
object of a resident superintendent, who is 
supposed to be on constant duty. Personal 
hourly superintendence is necessary in all the 
operations connected with building, more 
especially the laying of concrete foundations, 


ARCHITECTS’ SUPERYISION, 


{BH obligations of an architect to carry 
out his own design and specification 
» been brought to the notice of the pro- 
ion by the discussion of questions at the 
don School Board having reference to 
disclosures made in the recent action 
nst a well-known firm of contractors. 
want of efficient superintendence has 
1 the chief weakness of a department 
usted with the carrying out of very im- 
ant public buildings, and the fact has 
wally suggested to several members of 
Board the question whether outside pro- 
ional assistance should not be sought in 
design and construction of new schools. 
discussion on this question, and the 
yosal made by one member that the 
rks Committee be instructed to have six 
schools planned and built under the 
srintendence of three outside architects, 
subjects reported in our last number, 
which we draw attention. The main 
stion turns upon superintendence. How 
n an architect should visit his work, 
what should be the general superin- 
lence which he is supposed to give, are 
stions that can only be decided by him- 
, assuming, of course, that he is willing 
ake into consideration the class of work 
the amount of personal attention that it 
‘ht to receive. Unfortunately, we do not 
this conscientiously self-imposed duty 
le a general rule among the profession. 
igation is set aside for convenience. The 
nber of engagements is considered to bea 
d excuse for reducing the amount of 
sonal supervision, as if the practitioner’s 
ponsibilities to his client were to be gauged 
the extent of his business. Upon this 
aciple an architect haying a large practice 
rht think it his duty to decline to give 
7 supervision, or to pay few visits at long 
aryals. There is a well-known story 
rent concerning an eminent church archi- 
t, now deceased, who, when travelling 
0 the country to inspecta building in pro- 
ss, suddenly looked out of the window of 
) railway carriage, and in accents of horror 
slaimed: ‘‘ Who has been allowed to 
aper with that grand old Abbey Church ? 
is being positively ruined!” ‘‘ Oh, that’s 
3 of Sir —’s restorations,” was the 
iet reply of a gentleman sitting opposite, 
oting the Christian name of the titled in- 
togator. Men of eminence in the pro- 
sion can make their own terms, and if 
} public are willing to load them with 
umissions, they cannot wonder if they 
tetve very little personal attention after 
3 design has been accepted. The old 
yime, with its many advantages, has 
ssed away—men now practise architecture 
‘a business as well as an art, the days of 
ister masons and surveyors engaged on 
e work as superintendents have gone, and 
iployers engage architects, as they do 
ctors and lawyers, by paying them fees to 
pply designs and superintend the con- 
‘action of buildings. 
No custom or practice by law has been 
d down as obligatory with respect to 
__architect’s superintendence. There is 
thing to compel him to devote a certain 
lount of time to supervision; the only 
tg required of him is to see that the 
ans and specifications have been carried 
't fairly, and in a workmanlike manner. A 
‘tailed superintendence he is not compelled 
ive, as, for instance, in seeing that the 
a pipes haye been properly laid and 
| 
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The fact is, architects leave too much in 
the hands of their superintendents, and if 
anything goes wrong they blame them. They 
give them carte blanche to alter the design 
or prepare any details that may be required, 
and, in fact, place the entire superintendence 
in their hands. We cannot wonder if the 
building is not so satisfactory as it might be, 
if responsibility is sometimes unjustly cast 
apon an indiyidual who ought properly not 
to be subject to any, except that arising from 
sheer neglect of duty, in looking over the 
work. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


ere present Winter Exhibition at Pall 
Mall is somewhat disappointing com- 
pared with previous collections of finished 
work, though the fact that the display now 
on view is mainly one of sketches and studies 
will be sufficient to atone for the apparent 
want of importance or strength of the 
exhibits. The variety of the methods and 
technical modes of handling is at least of 
interest to the critical connoisseur. Take, 
for example, the sketches and studies of Sir 
John Gilbert, Birket Foster, and G. A. Fripp, 
and compare them with those of R. Thorne 
Waite, Wilmot Pilsbury, and Paul J. Naftel— 
painters who represent very opposite modes of 
artistic expression. Mr. G. A. Fripp’s ‘‘ View 
from the Bridge at Llanyltyd, North Wales” 
(2), ‘‘ Near Horsham, Sussex ” (27), ‘‘ Study 
of Kisden Force, Upper Swaledale” (156), 
have all the delicacy of colour and minute- 
ness of touch that characterise the earlier 
aquarellistes. Simple colour washes derive 
their form by delicate line work with the 
brush, putting us in mind of the early 
work of Prout and Gandy. The last-named 
subject is a careful study of stratification, 
showing the lines of cleavage of rock, the 
tone warm and subdued; the valley, too, 
of the Mawddach (2) between hills is full of 
sunlight and tone. Sir John Gilbert, the 
President, sends three studies: No. 30 isa 
“Study for a Larger Work,” representing 
warriors in armour on horseback—a night 
effect, the colouring bold and the touch 
vigorous and free; ‘‘ The Death of Adonis” 
(160) is more delicate in handling. The 
work of the veteran water-colourist, Birket 
Foster, is still remarkable for patient 
delineation and touch: No. 6, ‘‘On the 
Rocks”; ‘“‘A Crofter’s Cottage” (74); his 
sketches at Arisaig (82—95, 178), and his 
other Highland studies are marvellous for 
their truthful drawing and colour. By a 
different method, less laboured and depending 
more on a subtle sense of colour and manipu- 
lative skill, Paul J. Naftel’s work claims 
notice—his ‘‘ Langdale Pikes” (3), ‘‘ Dungeon 
Ghyl, Westmoreland” (16), are delight- 


fully delicate in tone; notice the 
hillside with its foliage in the last, 
and the sunlight effect in trees in 


‘‘Mid-day Rest” (65). The painter’s most 
finished work is ‘‘Stones on the Lyn, N. 
Devon” (108), a purling stream through 
rocks and foliage, solidly handled in forcible 
colour, the stones drawn with much power. 
The evening effect (180) is a charming effect 
ofarough shore. Francis Powell, P.R.S.W.S., 
in his ‘‘ Shore Waves” (5), and other coast 
sketches, shows also a dexterous touch and 
pure, healthful colour. W. Hyre Walker 
sends several landscapes. His ‘‘ Old Farm- 
stead ” (109) is delicate in tone, and there is 
a true feeling in most of his work. Vigorous 
and strong in colour is Robert W. Allan’s 
‘‘Kirchweihe”’ (19). The perspective and 
drawing of the market-place and the group 
of market folk. are skilful. ‘‘ A Scotch 
Washing ” (33), ‘‘ Campbelltown Harbour” 
(149), and the smaller sketches on the 
screen are highly characteristic of Mr. 
Allan’s bold decisive touch and brilliancy of 
execution, though lacking somewhat in 
atmosphere. 


| Tom Lloyd, ‘‘ The First Breath of Autumn,” 


Ambitious is the landscape of ' 


Hodson’s views in Verona (128, 139) 
especially the ‘‘ Corso,” full of careful draw 
ing, light, and shade; KH. F. Brewtnall’ 
pastel study, ‘‘ Dora” (129); Walter Field’ 
small sketches of Windsor and Eton (153) 
Alfred W. Hunt’s ‘‘ Warkworth” (161), 
clever study of atmospheric effect, sea, an 
mist; A. W. Hunt’s charming sketch ¢ 
‘‘ Robin Hood’s Bay ” (164) ; Henry Moore’ 
‘‘ Thunderstorm,” a dexterous study ; 
cloud, (174); Sir Oswald W. Brierly’s yer 
charming studies of ‘‘ Venetian Oraft” (179 
and other sketches of fishing boats (333, 34( 
and studies from nature (257). Cuthbe) 
Rigby’s ‘‘ Summer Days”’ is a little flat i 
effect; Albert Goodwin’s powerful “‘Afterglo: 
on the Mediterranean” (185), ‘‘ Maidstone 
(20), and the night scene, ‘‘ Ponte Veechic 
Florence” (243), are poetic in conceptio 
strong yet subtle. We must note the figu 
studies of H. Gillard Glindoni as bein 
especially characteristic and_ spirited - 
‘Cherry Ripe” (232), ‘‘ Vive la République. 
(253), ‘‘ Vive le Roi” (278), ‘‘ Expectations, 
an old beau with nosegay (283), are yer 
clever studies. Walter Crane’s ideal figm 
studies of the seasons are graceful, but h 
other figures lack’ atmosphere. The studi 
by George Clausen (110, 222), and som 
interesting drawings by the late Arth 
Glennie, and the large monochrome stud) 
‘‘ Wreck of the Halswell”’ (241), by G. I 
Andrews, cannot be passed over. 


a garden overlooking a lake, and a young 
lady with her dog, pensively musing 
at the gate in the wall of her demesne— 
a charmful scene of tranquil nature, 
luxuriant in the bright reds and browns 
of autumnal foliage, with gossamer-like 
thistledown wafting in the breeze. The 
idea is sentimental, the tangle of flags 
and grasses admirable in rendering. Mrs. 
Allingham’s pretty studies of rural beauties 
are fascinating in the true tenderness and 
feeling with which she depicts every leaf and 
flower. A ‘‘Spring Copse” (14), a bank of 
primroses and other wild flowers; and the 
sketches of cottages at Freshwater, Isle of 
Wight (168, 171), are delightful in their 
m‘nute and conscientious rendering of cottage 
life. 

Impressionism finds few exponents. A. 
Melville (23) has a note of colour, a 
“Gleam of Sunlight,” and other clever im- 
pressions of the. same effect, including a 
sketch of the ‘‘ Mosque of Cordova”? (297) 
on the screen, and the ‘‘ Canon of Ronda” 
(67). Strong and healthful in colour are 
R. Thorne Waite’s landscape sketches. ‘‘ The 
Road to Maldon” (25), ‘‘ Danbury Common” 
(94), ‘“‘ A Roadside Cottage ” (120), and other 
studies are works that indicate a vigorous 
touch and a true sense of tone and colour. 
Edward A. Goodall’s ‘‘The Gate of Justice, 
Alhambra” (26), and his drawings of 
‘“‘Trajan’s Aqueduct, Segovia,” and other 
foreign studies have an archzeological interest 
apart from their merits as drawings. Pleasant 
as bright sketches are the landscapes of John 
Parker ‘‘ Sleepy Streatley”’ (59), bathed in 
sunlight and haze. ‘‘Almshouse, Kent” 
(78), ‘‘On the Thames” (170), are among 
those ; also a pretty study of a girl arranging 
poppies (98). Also ina vein of true poetry 
we must place the work of Wilmot Pilsbury, 
whose ‘‘ Wheatfield” (44) and ‘Village 
Homes” (88) are delicately soft in tone, but 
somewhat mannered in technique. The 
flowering creepers, the nasturtiums growing 
against the cottages, the apple blossom in 
143, the golden corn in 166, the ricks and 
poppies (177), and other studies from field, 
wayside, and hedgerow, indicate true feeling 
and tenderness. Another artist, Herbert M. 
Marshall, well known on these walls, con- 
tributes some pleasing sketches on the banks 
of the Thames. ‘‘Old Chelsea” (36), 
‘‘Millbank, Westminster” (68), ‘‘ Sketches 
at Whitby ” (62, 364) ‘‘Staithes” (117), are 
some of these, all exhibiting sharpness of 
handling, pleasing grouping andcolour. A 
large and luminous subject, ‘‘ Lost ”’ (46), 
by Chas. Robertson, an Indian courtyard, 
with costly plunder strewed over the ground, 
is cleverly painted—the groups of soldiers 
and articles of value especially. Other 
Eastern studies and views of Devonshire are 
sent, all bearing evidence of Mr. Robertson’s 
versatility. 

‘‘On the Banks of the Mawddach”’ (40), 
by Arthur Hopkins, is subtle in its render- 
ing of foreground and wild flowers, the 
handling delicate; ‘‘ Haymaking”’ (56) and 
some other sketches are also clever. Matthew 
Hale has a nice sketch of blue sea and cliff 
(43) ; Cuthbert Rigby (45) contributes some 
nice landscape effects, and there are a good 
few works by G. H. Andrews (47, 87). The 
contributions of William Callow are not quite 
so numerous or equal in quality to former 
displays. No. 17, a Gravesend view, ‘‘ St. 
Helier’s”’ (84), ‘‘ A Bit of Wimbledon ” (121), 
‘‘Caister Castle, Norfolk” (191), ‘‘ Dart- 
mouth Castle’ (238), are nevertheless cha- 
racteristic drawings, full of power and tone. 

Jolin B. Phillip’s study of ‘‘ Rock in Argyle- 
shire” (91) is more forcible than pleasing as 
a subject. We must notice briefly John 
Burr’s ‘‘ Village Beau” (77), Norman Tayler’s 
‘‘On the Way to the Monastery’ (89), 
Miss Clara Montalba’s delightful Venetian 
sketches (111, 144), and many on the screen, 
luminous and pearly in hue; Samuel J. 


oi 


THE PROPOSED CHANGES AT TH 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


WE are glad to see that the Speci: 
Committee for the Revision of tl 
Rules of the Architectural Association, in 
report to be presented at the business meet 
ing to be held on Friday in next week, tl 
12th inst., have adopted a suggestion ¥ 
have repeatedly made, that if any increas 
in the subscriptions is considered necessar, 
it should apply to future members only. Tl 
funds of the Association will doubly benefi 
for while candidates for membership wi 
pay, as a matter of course, the sum demande 
for admission and as a subscription, tl 
senior members who haye retained the 
names on the roll for old acquaintance’ sak 
although rarely attending the meetings, w! 
not be reminded by an increase in the sul 
scription that the present is a fayourab 
opportunity for closing their connection wi! 
the Association. The proposals of the Spect 
Committee are that the entrance fee should | 
raised from one guinea, as at present, to t 
guineas, and that the annual subseripti 
for all members elected after the Ist 
January next shall be one guinea instead 
half-a-guinea, as now payable. | 

A feature of the revision is that the = 
are now split up into a constitution at 
by-laws, and the arrangement 1s on t! 
whole clear and satisfactory, although nee! 
ing a little trimming and verbal alterati 
here and there. The proposed substitution 
By-law 36 of voting by show of hands inste 
of papers sent by post, recently propost 
is open to criticism, favouring, as it do 
metropolitan members at the expense 
provincial men in any future changes nm t 
rules, and we trust the point will be de 
with at the meeting of Friday im n¢ 
week. In the constitution, consist 
of eleven of the most important claus 
the chief changes are that the declat 
tion asserting it to be one of the al 
of the Association ‘‘to advance the p) 
fession” is omitted. Branch bodies { 
henceforth to be known as ‘‘ allied” in 
of ‘‘affiliated”’ societies, and are defined 
holding their meetings not less than. thy} 
miles from Charing Cross. A definition 
qualification for membership is now given 

The principal change in the by-laws, 80 
39 in number, is, besides the proposed incre 
in the entrance fees and in the subscripti 
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new members, the addition of a ‘‘ studio” 
the methods by which the objects of the 
sociation are to be carried out. Rule 29 
yyides that ‘‘ the committee shall have 
ver to appoint. . . any paid officials to 
istin the work of the Association at such 
nuneration as may be deemed expedient,” 
parently an intimation that it is proposed 
+ the arduous work now s0 efficiently 
rformed by the two honorary secretaries at 
ost to themselves, it has been said, of at 
st £50 a year each, shall in future be 


compensed. 
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{EB HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
AND ITS BATHS.—XII. 


By R. Owen Attsop, Architect. 


uthor of ‘‘The Turkish Bath: its Design and 
Construction.’’) 
JHE treatment of local diseases by means 
_ of the application of pulverised water 
certain parts of the body is carried on in 
pulverisation rooms.” These features of 
@ well-appointed medical bath-house will 
‘obably be increasingly required in the 
sar future, and therefore merit their share 
‘ attention. ‘The curative attributes of 
alyerisations of the kind to be considered 
»@ referable to the same sources as those of 
ny true hydropathic remedy, so long, at 
ast, as the water employed is in a state of 
atural purity. The temperature and dura- 
on of the application chiefly govern the 
fects produced. When, however, spring 
ters, naturally medicated with sulphur, 
on, or salt, &c., are employed the curative 
nd remedial virtues of these chemical sub- 
tances must be added to the benefit derived 
rom water simply. ‘The application of pure 
mater in a pulyerised form is in harmony 
fith every principle of the strict. hydro- 
athist, and consequently deserves his atten- 
ion. Where thermal or cold spring waters 
re the media employed, the treatment may 
ye said to be more suited to the medical 
ath-house. 
THE MONT DORE CURE. 


The Mont Dore, Cure, as carried on at the 
‘amous establishment in the Auvergne, Puy 
le Dome, consists properly of a treatment 
mbracing not merely pulyerisation, but 
very kind of application of the Mont Dore 
waters that can be devised. The term has, 
nevertheless, in this country become iden- 
tified chiefly with pulverisations. In its full 
and complete form, the cure embraces 
drinking of the water, inhaling it in 
vaporised and pulverised conditions, nasal 
irrigations, ear and eye douches, and baths 
of yarious kinds and at various temperatures. 
The greater part of these require no special 
explanation ; but the method of pulverising 
the water, and its mode of application may 
not be so self-evident to the reader. 

The details of the administration of pul- 
yerised water, on the Mont Dore system, 
may vary according to individual fancy ; but 
the main principles are similar. As a 
general rule, the pulverisation of the water 
—the act of splitting it up into infini- 
tesimally small portions—the formation, in 
homely words, of very delicate spray—is 
accomplished by means of a fine jet of steam 
impinging upon an equally fine jet of water. 
The apparatus for producing this spray is 
placed upon tables, before which the patient 
sits, and directs the spray against the throat 
or other part to be treated. In a good 
bath-house the pulverisation-rooms should 
‘be fitted with specially-arranged benches 
or tables for this purpose. If refer- 
ence be made to the last article of 
this series published in the Burtpinc NEws, 
Vs 423, September 26th last, a plan will be 
‘b 


found of a pulverisation room for a medical 
‘bath-house of some pretension. Itis arran ged 
‘adjoining the lavatory of the inhalation hall. 
In the centre of the room is provision for six 
i and four more are accommodated at 


| 
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jet of steam be suddenly raised to a higher 
temperature, or the flow of water suddenly 
checked, the result will be an increase of 
heat. To guard against this, it is important 
to employ a low-pressure, and consequently 
a low temperature of steam. It is further 
necessary that the apparatus be kept in per- 
fect condition by continual examination, and, 
above all, that it be scrupulously clean. The 
water should be free from foreign particles 
of matter, and the tube should not reach to 
the bottom of the glass. Of great moment 
is the nature of the steam supply. It would 
be perfectly easy to connect a series of these 
pulverising appliances to the main steam- 
pipe of an ordinary boiler, but nothing would 
be more unsuitable. If any such general 
system of steam supply were adopted, the 
boiler would have to be of special construc- 
tion, and specially reserved for its purpose, 
the boiler being weighted to the lowest 
pressure. A convenient, safe, and ordi- 
narily-adopted plan is to employ a small 
gas or spirit-heated boiler to each apparatus, 
or to have two or three such boilers in the 
pulvyerisation-room, each one being movable 
and easily detachable from the pipe leading 
to the apparatus, so that it can be used with 
such a one as may be desired. These small 
boilers can be placed under the tables, if 
more complete arrangements have not been 
made for their reception. Cylindrical copper 
boilers with domed-tops, safety-valve, gauge, 
steam, and water-cocks, heated by gas- 
flames will serve all purposes. If fitted with 
side handles and easily-detachable unions, 
they can be moved about as required. 


With proper precautions a treatment that 
is undoubtedly efficacious in many throat 
and chest diseases will not be open to the 
charge of danger from scalding. 

The apparatus, shown in the right-hand 
compartment of the accompanying illus- 
tration, is a miniature douche for the eye, 
ear, and nose, as used in the Mont Dore 
cure. 1 


one side. The section, it will be noticed, cuts 
through the central table, showing its general 
form, with the quadrant-shaped vertical 
divisions between the compartments. Hach 
patient has one of these compartments to 
himself, and it should be seen that the space 
allotted allows a sense of comfort. The table, 
stands, and divisions shown may be formed 
of marble slabs. A sinking, or “ dishing,” 
should be provided at the top of the table or 
horizontal slab in each compartment, to 
receive any water or moisture, which should 
be drawn away mm a proper manner. In 
each compartment a pulverising machine is 
placed, unless the small douching apparatus 
is also to be provided, when there will be an 
assortment of the two kinds. 

Pulverising instruments may be made to 
individual fancy; but the greatest care should 
be observed in selecting only those of first- 
class make, and so insure against any defect 
that may lead to the danger of scalding. 
Some excellent appliances of this nature at 
the baths at the Hétel Mont Dore, at Bourne- 
mouth, were made by Mathieu, of Paris; 
and illustrations of these are given herewith. 
The drawing shows a stand supporting a 
double compartment; in one is placed a 
pulveriser, and in the other a delicate douch- 
ing apparatus for the ear, eye, and nose. 
The horizontal slabs or tables are sunk or 
“dished,” as explained. In the left-hand 
compartment is the ‘‘ pulveriser,” consisting 
of a pedestal or stand, forming a steam tube, 
and holding a glass to receive the Mont 
Dore water. The steam-pipe terminates in 
a fine nozzle, and a similar nozzle, commu- 
nicating by means of an indiarubber tube 
with the water, is placed at an acute angle 
with it. Two slight metal arms support a 
thin porcelain funnel, which collects the 
spray intoa stream. The upper portion of 
the appliance works on a joint, and thus, by 
means of the handle on the right, the stream 
can be conveniently directed as may be 
necessary. The action is as follows :—When 
steam is turned on, it rushes out of the fine 
nozzle, and draws water up the lower nozzle, 
the water being pulverised or converted into 
spray, in the process. This is concentrated 
into. one stream by the funnel, and the 
patient, with his right hand on the handle, 
directs it against the throat or other part. 
In the former case, he keeps his mouth 
widely open, to admit the spray, and in cases 
of throat and chest affections actually in- 
hales. 

The principle of the pulveriser is precisely 
that of the common ‘‘spray-producer” for 
scent-bottles. In the latter case, however, a 
rush of air causes the liquid to ascend its 
tube; in the pulveriser the jet of steam is 
the agent. The treatment requiring to be 
given with heat, this is effected by means of 
the steam. 

There is some slight danger 
under the system of treatment. 


It consists of a stand or pedestal, 
much after the kind of that of the pulveriser, 
but terminating with a curved pipe, the end 
of which is prepared to receive a minute rose 
or douches of various degrees of fineness. It 
is fitted with a stop-cock. Behind, are seen 
the small supply-pipes of hot and cold water 
with regulators. The pipes unite in a ball 
to allow of proper mixing of the hot and cold 
supplies, so that the mixed water may issue 
at an even temperature. The patient sits 
before the apparatus and directs the spray or 
douche against the eye, ear, or nose as may 
be required. On the front of the table, or 
tray, are seen two extra nozzles for forming 
douches of different strengths, the rose being 
in position on the pedestal. This is a true 
local hydropathic bath, though, when used 
with the Mont Dore water, possessing some 
special therapeutic qualities. 


of scalding 
(To be continued.) 


Should the 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF* BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


4 W ordinary meeting of the Institute was 
of held on Monday evening, the President, 
My. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., in the chair. 
The President announced that the council would 
proceed on the 2nd February to nominate to Her 
Majesty a person as a fitting recipient of the 
Royal Gold Medal. Any nominations by mem- 
bers must be sent in to the council before 
Janmary Ist. Mr. Waterhouse added that he 
wished to make a personal explanation as toa 
portion of his opening address which re- 
ferred to the relations between the Insti- 
tate and the Architectural Association. He 
had been informed that an unfavourable 
impression had been left in the minds of 
some who were interested in both the senior and 
junior bodies. He had called attention to the 
fact that from some cause the Association had 
not furnished so large a proportion of candidates 
for examination as might have been expected, 
and in this he was supported by the President, 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, who, in his inaugural 
addresses both last year and this, expressed fears 
that the Association classes did not prepare 
men fully for the examinations. So far from 
wishing to give offence, he had for some years 
been a member of the Association, and although 
he had not had the privilege of attending its 
classes, he was interested in its welfare and 
success. He wished the Association to seriously 
consider its position with regard to the Institute. 

Mr. C. H. Bropm rose to continue the dis- 
gassion, but was ruled out of order. 


SASSANIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


4 paper on this subject, illustrated by 
mamerous drawings and photographs, was read 
by Mr. R. Puenz Spiers, F.S.A. Although the 
Sassanian dynasty endured but little more than 
400 years, from a.p. 226 to 686, the architects 
and artists of the period had developed a charac- 
beristically marked style from a constructional 
point of view. But the style had other claims to 
eonsideration, as it seemed to form a connecting 
link between Assyrian and Babylonian architec- 
sure on the one hand, and Byzantine work on the 
ether—of retrospective value, if the vaults of 
Al Hadhr, Serbistan, and Firouzabad represented 
the traditional method of such coverings handed 
down from Assyrian times, and of prospective 
value in regard to Byzantine work, provided that 
the dates given to Serbistan (about a.p. 350) and 
Pironzabad (about a.p. 450) were correct. The 
earliest building classed as Sassanian by Fergus- 
son was the Palace of Hatra, now called 
Al Hadhr, respecting which little was known 
beyond the information communicated to 
the Institute in 1846 by Mr. (now Sir) A. H. 
Layard. Further accounts of the ruins had been 
given by the late Dr. Ross, the surgeon of the 
British Residency in Baghdad. Two of the 
great halls of Al Hadhr measured about 95ft. by 
42%. or 46ft., and the third 60ft. by 65ft., and 
their vaults, which had fallen in, were said to be 
semicircular, though the Sassanian vaults were 
usnally elliptical. The doorways were, however, 
imvariably circular-headed. Certain of the vous- 
soirs of the arches were enriched with sculptured 
heads, and the entrance doorways to a smaller 
hall had heads with curly bag-wigs, such as were 
found on Parthian coins, on every voussoir. As 
regarded the form of the vaults, the elliptical, 
or three-centred curve, was that used atrSerbistan 
and Firowzabad, and as a matter of fact that 
form of arch in brick construction was one of the 
earliest known, for the vaulted granaries behind 
the Ramesseuses of Thebes in Egypt were of the 
game elliptical form as those found in Persia. 
The possibility that the palace owed its erection 
to Parthian rather than Sassanian architects had 
been suggested in Professor Rawlinson’s ‘Sixth 
‘reat Oriental Monarchy,’ for when the city 
was besieged by Trajan in a.p. 116 it contained 
a Temple of the Sun, which was probably the 
square building at the back of the palace, con- 
daining a frieze, above the doorway, ornamented 
with the head of the Sun-God, with crescents to 
represent the moon on either side, and, among 
other emblems, winged griffins. These last were 
precisely similar to a griffin found at Warka (the 
ancient Erech), in the south of Mesopotamia, 250 
miles south of Al Hadhr, and described by 
Loftus, who had given drawings of various 
objects discovered at Warka, of the same type as 
that shown in Sir H. Layard’s sketches—viz., 
Syrio-Greek. The second building mentioned 
byi Fergusson was the so-called Palace of Tigranes 
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—now the Great Mosque at Diabekh—which 
seemed to have been built up of materials taken 


from some earlier building, while the ornament, 
which resembled that found by Loftus at Warka, 
seemed to be Parthian in style. The next 


example quoted by Fergusson, the Palace of 


Serbistan, seemed to the lecturer to be the first 
genuine Sassanian building); and in design and 
construction it appeared to be the outcome of 
many experiments made in earlier buildings no 
longer existing, or not yet discovered. The 
halls, which were abont 26ft. wide, had been 
covered with elliptical barrel-vaults. There was 
also the Palace of Firouzabad (a.p. 450), which 
had a frontage of about 170ft., and a depth of 
about 320ft. The entrance consisted of a hall 
90ft. in depth, nearly 40ft. »wide, covered with an 
elliptical barrel-vault. Other halls were on either 
side, and beyond were three halls side by side, 
each vaulted with a dome on pendentives, which 
consisted of a series of concentric arches advancing 
one over the other, and displaying increased 
scientific knowledge, whereby the Sassanian 
architect did away with centring altogether, each 
superimposed ring being carried back on the top 
of such ring beneath, and resting on it. The 
Palace of Ctesiphon, on the Tigris, distant about 
thirty miles from Baghdad (about a.p. 550), 
which was known to have been built by Chos- 
roes I., formed a rectangular block 312ft. by 
170ft., and about 110ft. high. In the centre of 
the front a magnificent portal, which rose to the 
full height of the building, gave access to a hall, 
163ft. deep by 83ft. wide, covered with an 
elliptical barrel-vault, 95ft. from the ground to 
the crown of the vault, and 67ft. from the ground 
to the springing of the vault. The bricks, or 
tiles, with which it was built were laid flatwise, 
as in the granaries at Thebes. The remains of 
two other palaces have been found in Persia, one 
at Imumzade, which consisted of a dome on 
arches, and a second, called the Taj-Kiran, 
recently discovered by M. Dieulafoy, the hall of 
which showed a considerable advance in con- 
struction, as it was lighted by clerestory windows 
between the barrel-vaults. The vaults were 
composed virtually of a series of transverse 
arches, the interspaces being vaulted across in a 
most scientific manner. T'wo other Sassanian 
buildings, remarkable for their decoration rather 
than their construction, were the Palace at 
Mashita and the Hall at Rabboth-Ammon, both 
at Moab. They were supposed to have been 
erected under Chosroes II. by Syrio-Greek 
artists, and they were enriched with ornament 
derived from Hebrew monuments, interspersed 
with Persian figures and Sassanian decorative 
details. 

At the close, Mr. William Simpson, R.I., 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Spiers for his 
exhaustive paper, which was seconded by Mr. 


Alma-Tadema, R.A., and carried by acclamation. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


i tes fortnightly meeting of the Association 

was held on Friday evening, the President, 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, in the chair. Mr. P. J. 
Marvin was elected unopposed on the committee, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Francis Hooper. The following new mem- 
bers were elected :—E. L. Collins, E. L. Harri- 
son, EK. Jessop, G. B. Macdona, G. A. Kerr, and 
A. H. Carter. 


ARTS AND ARTISTS IN FORMER TIMES AND 
TO-DAY. 


Mr. Wittram H. Wurrs, Sec. R.I.B.A., read 
a long paper on this subject. Until a compara- 
tively recent periods national or public building 
contained within itself, the author remarked, as 
parts of itself, all the great arts, technic, 
esthetic, and phonetic, or accessory. These arts 
were common to the artists of every nation which 
achieved excellence prior to the invention of 
printing, and the consequent diffusion of general 
knowledge between the years 1450 and 1550, 
wherein the boundary-line between the old and 
the new methods of artistic practice, according 
to Fergusson, must be sought. The progress of 
the arts was traced from the migrations of the 
Greeks through Eastern Europe, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and North-Western India; and then, 
after a glance at the work of the Romans, Mr. 
White urged that, under the influence of the 
monastic system, the sway of Rome over the 
world had never been entirely lost. A reference 
tto the progress of Europe in the Middle 
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Ages was followed by a sketch of the ; 
and growth of the Renaissance, which moveme 
he contended, was a development or renoyati 
rather than a revival. In England, three ¢ 
tinct epochs of intellectual activity in the gr 
arts could be defined as having occurred in - 
years 1250, 1550, and 1850, there being thu 
lapse of 300 years between each. The first 
these movements was a practical, general ma 
festation of artistic vigour. The second wa; 
studious relaxation of religious discipline, 
mental demonstration which affected everythi 
which contributed to the enjoyment of life. T 
third, in our own time, had been mainly pictor 
and scenic—an affair of sentiment, fashion, a 
party spirit, confined to only a portion of { 
community at large. The lecturer pointed ¢ 
that it was only during the last century that t 
word ‘‘artist’’? had been perverted from 
original meaning of signifying one who exercis 
a mechanical trade to mean a person of esthe’ 
training and acquirements. Having shown hi 
largely English art had benefited in all perio 
by the immigration of foreigners, he proceed 
to consider the art of to-day, ridiculing the pr 
valent. desire to make our edifices picturesq 
in skyline and on plan, by adding useless towe 
and irregular masses of building. ‘he arts 
painting and sculpture, once subsidiary, nc 
attempted to display their charms independent 
of architecture. In conclusion, he prophesi 
that there would be in the future a closer relatic 
between the technic, esthetic, and phonet 
artists, and between them and the architect. T) 
technic artists would, he believed, rise in | 
social scale, and in the next century the ma 
monopolist would have, he believed, to conter 
with female competition in all the gentle art 
Painting, sculpture, or, more properly speakin; 
modelling, and design of every kind wou 
eventually be practised by women to the ultima’ 
exclusion of men, and the designer, pure ar 
simple, ‘‘ who now calls himself an architect, 
would be sorely pressed by the softer man in tl 
mutual struggle for existence, and, as a consi 
quence, the masculine arts of construction wou 
regain the consideration attached to their practi: 
in Roman and Medieval times. 4 
A vote of thanks was accorded the lecturer o 
the motion of Messrs. John Slater and F. ; 
Baggallay. a 


me, 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTI-— 


TUTION. q 
ae election of one pensioner on the funds 
this Institution was held at the office: 
4, Vernon-place, Bloomsbury-square, on Thur 
day, the 27th ult., Mr. W. Shepherd, presiden 
in the chair. There were five candidates for tk 
one vacancy—viz., one man and four womer 
Shortly after the close of the poll, the scrutinee) 
(Messrs. T’. Stirling and T. F. Rider) announce 
the results of the polling to be as follow, viz. :- 
Charles Sabey, 97, St. Peter’s-street, Islingtor 
aged 71, builder (third application), 1,636 votes 
Margaret Alice Richardson, 5, Preston, Nort 
Shields, aged 66, widow of T. B. Richardsor 
builder (fourth application), 


a 2 


1,297 votes; Mar 
Ann Shapland, 132, Stamford-street, Lambeth 
aged 71, widow of William Shapland, builde 
(third application), 1,241 votes ; Elizabeth Darby 
2, Sangora-road, Clapham Junction, aged 81 
widow of Edward Darby, builder (first applica 
tion), 3,227 votes; Bessy Webb, 314, Old-street 
H.C., aged 60, widow of Robert Webb, builde 
(second application), 1,585 votes. The successfv 
candidate was therefore declared to be Elizabet: 
Darby, whose late husband subscribed to th 
Institution from the time of its foundation. 


SHADOWS.—VII. _ | 


\ \ JE will now follow the system for shadow 
thrown against the wall-plane by isolate: 
objects more or less distant from the plane. Th 
student should study carefully the followin; 
examples, as they embody the main elements fo’ 
the formation of the shadows thrown by columns 
their capitals and bases, &c. 
In Fig. 24 we have a square block, such a 
the abacus of a capital in an isolated position a 
some distance from the plane receiving th 
shadow. From the points at the angles in thi 
plan we draw the lines at 45° to meet the wall: 
plane, and from the corresponding points in th’ 
elevation, the shadow lines AA, BB, CO, D is 
The intersection of the projection of the line 


\ 
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rom the plan with the corresponding lines in 

he elevation will give us the shadow of the block 

ABCD. 

In Fig. 25 we have the same kind of shadow, 
xcept that in this case the block is circular in 
orm. We draw the square @ bed, containing 
he circular block R, then the diagonals ad, ¢}, 
nd the diameters m mmm. The diagonals will 
sive us the tangent points yg, 00. From the 
ingle-points @cd we draw the lines at 45° to 
meet the wall-plane. ‘The intersection of their 
projection with the shadow lines in the eleva- 
ion R gives us the traces of the shadow of the 
containing square abcd at AB CD, as in 
Fig. 24. We have now to find the shadow of 
the circular block contained in the figure, 
ABOD. Draw PP. The projection of the 
lines at 45° from the tangent points gg will give 
us at their intersection with P P in the elevation, 
the points GG, GG. The projections of the lines 
at 45° from the points m,m, m,m will give us in 
the elevation the corresponding points M, M, M, 
M. In the plan the parallels to «d and cd from 
the points yz meet the diagonals at the tangent 
points 00. ‘The diagonal ¢ é is represented in the 
elevation by its projection CB; therefore, to 
obtain the points in the elevation corresponding 
to00, we have to draw from points GG, lines 
parallel to AB and CD, meeting the diagonal 
OB atOO. We thus obtain the principal points 
of the shadow of the circular block ; the curve 
drawn through these points, G, M, O, G, M, 0, 
&e , will contain the shadow of the block against 
the wall plane. 

In Fig. 26 we have a column crowned by a 
circular and square capping. We_ obtain the 
shadow of the whole figure by following the 
method first employed for its component parts in 
Figs. 24 and 5. Figs. 25 and 6 may appear 
‘somewhat complicated, but in reality they are 
perfectly simple ; we have only to notice carefully 
the position of the various points in the plan and 
follow their projection to the elevation, remark- 
ing that they occupy precisely similar positions in 
respect to each other as in the plan. We must 
‘remember that, to obtain the shadow of an isolated 
‘circular body, we must first find the shadow 
‘thrown by the containing rectangle, obtaining 
‘the true shadow of the contained figure by the 
| projection and intersection of the various lines in 
plan and elevation. ‘The Fig. 26 would, drawn 
toa large scale, be good practice for the student 
‘in the study of this system of shadows, important 
as being the principle for all shadows of rounded 
' projecting bodies. 


/A NEW METHOD OF TUNNELLING. 


<n —_— 


| A’ important improvement in the working of 
5 _tunnels has been patented by Messrs. 
Jennings and Stannard, of 84, Victoria-street, 
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In the Great Northern 


to every arch curve. 
and the 


tunnel the inside width is about 26ft., 
invert 25ft. 3in. 

Messrs. Jennings and Stannard’s invention 
facilitates the operation of tunnelling. Many 
advantages are effected—(1) By the use of the 
steel needles unnecessary excavation is avoided, 
and the ground dug out only to the exact size 
of the tunnel. (2) A large amount of timbering 
in crown bars, &c., is rendered unnecessary, and 
is therefore not required to be bricked up and left 
round the arch. (3) All subsidence by the dis- 
turbance of the ground in introducing the bars, 
or by imperfect packing, is thereby prevented, 
also the consequent heavy compensations paid 
for damage to property overhead. (4) Time si 
saved, and the excavation rendered more rapid 
and .safe. The advantages of this system are 
more evident in the construction of tunnels, sub- 
ways, or sewers which have their crowns near 
the surface of the ground, and where the risks of 
subsidence and injury to buildings overhead are 
increased. In these cases the needle lining can 
be introduced without the slightest vibration cr 
disturbance of the soil, in proof of which 


Westminster, which promises to effect a con- 
siderable saving in the cost of construction, not 
only of tunnels, but of subways, sewers, and 
other underground excavation. The principal 
object of the invention is to economise the labour 
and materials in the driving of tunnels, and to 
prevent the subsidence of the soil or superincum- 
pent ground. It consists briefly of the design 
and arrangement of a series of steel bars 
or “needles”? placed side by side, resembling 
a series of rebated boards, so as to form 
a temporary lining and support to the soil 
during the construction of the brick arch 
of a tunnel which is built up close to it under- 
neath. The old system of constructing tunnels 
requires the insertion and use above the per- 
manent brick arch of timbers, which are known 
as ‘‘crown bars’? and poling boards, to enable 
which bars to be introduced it is necessary to 
excavate 3ft. at least above and beyond the 
crown ofthe tunnel arch. After the arch is 
built the longitudinal bars are left, and the 
spaces between and under them are filled in with 
brickwork to the outside of the completed arch 
to prevent subsidence of the earth. By the use 


of the steel needles, which are 10ft. long and} we have only to look at the successful 
Gin. wide and 2in. thick, the edges being pro- operation in the Great Northern tunnel, 
vided with longitudinal tubular grooves and\the crown of which is in some parts 


only 4 or 5ft. below the ground, which is 
largely weighted with potato market buildings. 
The experience gained by the use of these 
needles has proved that a considerable economy 
of labour and cost has been effected, that a 
reduction of about 50 per cent. on the cost of all 
the work has resulted in the upper portion of the 
tunnel, or from the crown to the top sill of the 
face timbering. ‘The old system necessitates am 
open excavation where the thickness of only 2 
few feet above the crown exists, as it is im- 
possible to prevent disturbance of the surface 
when the crown bars are used. Many other uses 
might be suggested for these needles, which are 
worthy the attention of all engineers and 
architects who have subways or underground 
works. 


corresponding tongues, which give the needles 
mutual support, the ground need be excavated 
only to the exact section of the tunnel plus the 
Din. thickness of the needles. The brick arch is 
built close up to this lining of needles; they 
are then separately pushed forward by screw- 
jacks as the ground is excavated for the succeed- 
ing length. 

This improved method of supporting the 
superincumbent ground during the work of 
tunnelling is now in operation in the construc- 
tion of the new main line tunnel of the Great 
Northern Railway at King’s Cross. A party 
of engineers and representatives of the Press 
inspected the operation in the new tunnel last 
Tuesday, and the general opinion was decidedly 
in favour of the adoption of the invention. ‘The 
ease and rapidity with which the excavation can 
be made by the insertion and drawing forward of 
the needles, avoiding the removal and disturbance 
of the ground overhead, and the readiness with 
which the brick arch of tunnel can be built, were 
points apparent to all who have seen the primi- 
tive and bungling nature of the old timbering. 
The needles can be separately pushed forward 
with little force, as they are linked together by 
longitudinal grooves. ‘These tubular cavities or 
grooves allow liquid grouting or other material 
to be introduced to fill the space left vacant by 
the advancing needles between the top of arch 
and the earth above, so ,as to prevent any subsi- 
dence. ‘The needles being narrow, grooved 
together to allow of free play, they can be fitted 


BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


HE illustrated catalogue of Messrs. Young 
and Marten, builders’ ironmongers, of the 
Caledonian Works, Stratford, E., contains many 
articles, kept in stock, and departments of trade 
of importance to builders and architects. The 
prices are revised to date, and show a large trade 
profit. Wholesale trade prices are given of lead, 
zinc, solder, glass, colours, oils, and varnishes, 
plumbers’ and painters’ tools, plumbers’ brass- 
work. A very comprehensive assortment is 
shown of cast-iron waste-not cisterns, tanks, 
cisterns, wrought-iron gas, steam, galvanised, 
and heated fittings. ‘In this department we find 


illustrations and prices of every special kind, 
elbow, tee, diminished sockets, from tin. to 4in. 
in diameter. Several kinds of contractors’ chain 
and lift and deep well pumps are shown. The 
sanitary department includes pan, elastic valve, 
cottage, and combination closets of various 
patterns and prices. The marble and enamelled 
slate chimneypieces of different designs, and 
varying in price to suit every. pocket, are 
worth the notice of builders. They are made 
of different jamb widths, 7in., 8in., 9in., and 
10in. piers in Sicilian and vein marbles, or 


to imitate various marbles, according to 
taste. The fluted pier and panel patterns are 
both shown. Lqually low-priced are the 


special cheap mantel registers, curb-fenders, 
the overmantels, the tile grates, the elliptic 
Rumford Dundee stoves, and self-acting cottage 
ranges. ‘The prices of the latter are remarkably 
low—from 12s. to 15s. 6d. with oven only, and 
from 15s. to 18s. 6d. with oven and boiler, the 
last price being for a 36in. opening. Stronger 
ranges vary from 16s. to 29s., according to width 
and fittings. Hot-water fittings and apparatus, 
heating stoves, stable fittings of very inexpen- 
sive and effective design, and a variety of mis- 
cellaneous ironmongery and castings, including 
locks and door furniture, gas-fittings, electric 
bels and fittings, will be found illustrated and 
priced in Messrs. Young and Marten’s cata- 
logue, which ought to be in the office of every 
architect and builder, house-furnisher and iron- 
monger. 
<_< ¢—____— 


CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—XxX. 


By Banister Fiercurr, Jun., A.R.I.B.A. 
THE MONACO PAVILION. 


HE architect is M. Tantz. Occupies a space 

of 358 square yards, and is situated almost 
opposite the end entrance to the Palais des Beaux- 
Arts. It is in the Italian Reaaissance style, and 


~ Sketch plan ofthe Talon dela 
-‘Fincinatde dc Monaco’ 
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constructed in pan-de-bois or brick-nog walling, 
covered externally and internally with plaster. 
The plan is as below. The central hall roof is 
supported on columns, and is tiled. The four 
angle towers are carried up separately and joined 
together at first-floor level by a balcony over the 
intermediate parts. The towers themselves are 
arranged as open “‘ belvederes,’’ and have flat- 
pitched tiled roofs, the eaves being supported by 
wooden brackets painted red. There is a green- 
house at the back furthest from the entrance. 
The outside decoration is nearly all white. The 
interior architecture partakes of the Francois I. 
type of French Renaissance, and is delicately 
treated. The colouring, whose key-note is gold, 
red, yellow, is very satisfactorily managed; the 
terracotta medallions being brought from Monaco. 
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The two followings buildings, the pavilions of 
the ‘: Aquarellistes’’ and the ‘‘ Pastellites,” on 
account of their construction, merit little notice, 
being both built in the ordinary pan-de-bois or 
brick-nog walling type, covered profusely as to 
their interiors with plaster of Paris and “* staff ’’ 
decorations. 

The ‘‘ Aquarellistes’’ consists of a low central 
entrance with circular arch, over which is a 
quadrangular domein zinc. Behind this entrance 
is the staircase leading to the first floor, which 
is lighted from the roof. The ground floor is 
also used for water-colours and prints. The 
elevation is quite white, with the exception of 
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the long wide panels on each containing the 
name of the pavilion, which is in gold, and also 
a decorative circular panel at each end of the 
fagade at the first-floor level. The roof is in 
zin¢ where not covered with glass. The walling 
is 25cent., or about 10in. thick. 

The ‘‘ Pastellites’’? Pavilion is covered inter- 
nally with shades of light and dark green. It 
is treated very floridly with bulbous pilasters, 
with connecting arches, the cornices supported 
by brackets, and in the frieze below, the names 
of famous pastellites. It is covered with a flat 
roof. 


THE ‘‘PAVILLON DE LA PRESSE ET DES POSTES 
ET TELEGRAPHES,’’ 


by M. Vaudoyer, architect, consists really of 
three buildings (see No. 99 from Le Génie Civil), 
a restaurant, a press pavilion (two stories), and a 
telegraph office. 

It is all constructed in pan-de-bois (brick-nog 
walling). The restaurant for the press and the 
telegraph office are constructed with the wooden 
framing showing, and the brick-filling into the 
latter being arranged in patterns. The press 
pavilion itself has the wood-framing entirely 
covered with plaster ‘‘staff’’ ornamentation to the 
window-heads, &c. All three buildings are 
covered with slates. ©The central building is 
two stories in height, containing, on ground floor, 
committee-room, corresponding-room, telephone- 
room ; and on first floor, two rooms for the French 
and foreign press, and a library. The telegraph 
office and the restaurant are only one story in 
height. The style adopted by M. Vaudoyer is, 
as will be seen by the drawing, tolerably simple, 
the enrichments over the doors and windows 
being such as could be executed with ease in 
“¢ staff.”’ 


THE BUILDING OF THE ‘' FORGES DU NORD’? 


is an iron structure consisting of one large 
gallery. It consists of iron uprights and inter- 
mediate iron entrance steps, and iron flooring 
with sheet-plates ribbed to prevent slipping. 
The ceiling consists of iron joists, ‘staff ” filling 
in, which, after careful examination, I found 
was glued to the underside of the joists. 


THE ‘‘TURKISH TOBACCO PAVILION ”’ 


consists of a large hall. The design is curious, 
with projecting circular piers at the angle, and 
the deep projecting flat roof covered round them. 
The piers are taken through the roof and are 
used _as flag-posts. The three windows in the 
facade are formed with Tudor arches. The 
whole fagade is plastered and painted in Arab- 
esques under the eaves. This probably neces- 
sitated the deép projecting roof to protect them. 

Along the ‘‘ Avenue de la Bourdonnais,’’ we 
notice the Belgian commission building facing 
the interior gallery of the ‘‘ Expositions diverses.” 
There is nothing remarkable about its construc- 
tion ; but it is a composition characteristic of the 
modern Belgian school,,in which the grouping, 
colouring, and general effect are so eminently 
happy, and which makes one wonder why there 
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is such a poor show of Belgian drawings in ¢} 
‘Galerie Rapp,’’ when, as a matter of fac 
modern Belgian architecture is anything }) 
commonplace, from the Palais de Justice ; 
Brussels downwards. The pavilion is compos 
of a central hall, with an aisle on each side, wit 
a steep central roof hipped from each corne 
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which is covered with green slates, and has 
lantern and quaint fléche over. | 

The pilasters are in blue Belgian stone, whic 
looks like, and is often taken for, granite, th 
same stone having been used in the Brusse) 
Palais de Justice. | 

The circular columns to the entrance are i 
polished granite. The front is entirely in ston 
and marble, but the sides of the buildings ar 
in brick and tiles, &c., forming exhibits. | 

The building, erected by the Vieille Montagn 
Company, is constructed to show the uses to whic 
zinc may be put in buildings. It is a one-stor 
building with a low tower, and is labelle 
‘“‘Fagade en zinc, peint au silicate (imitatio 
pierre blanche’’), and in truth it is a goo 
imitation, for it is only by tapping it that on 
discovers that the whole facade is inzinc. Hye) 
the columns are faced with zinc. It has an iro 
framework. 


THE WEIR HOUSE, MAIDENHEAD, | 


HIS house has recently been erected on som 
T land immediately opposite the well-know 
Clieveden Woods. The walls of the grouni 
floor have been erected in red _ brick, and th 
upper portion being in half-timber, with _ 
backing of adamant cement, which has been lef 
white. The roofs have been covered with darl 
Broseley tiles, which have been executed by 
Messrs. Braby, of Belvedere-road ; and the roo 
of the turret has been covered with copper b: 
Messrs. Benham and Froud, who have by th 
use of a solution brought it out a good copperou' 
colour, which presents a pleasing contrast witl 
the other colouring. The designs were prepare 
by Mr. T. Searancke Archer, F.R.1.B.A., 0: 
2, Gresham-buildings, London, E.C., and thi 
work was carried out by Mr. Joseph Higgs, 0 
25 and 26, Upper Park-place, London, N.W. | 
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CHIPS. 


Among the adjudicatcrsin bankruptcy announce 
in last week’s Gazette, the name appears of Walte 
Graham, of Air-street, W., architect. 


Extensive additions are in progress at the lunatir 
asylum at Fishponds, near Bristol. Mr. A. J 
Beaven, of Bristol, is the contractor. 


On Sunday week Mr. William Gray, sanitar) 
inspector for the Knaresborough Union and in: 
spector of the new drainage works at the Littk 
Wonder, Harrogate, committed suicide at his 
residence in Harrogate by cutting his throat with @ 
knife, 


Messrs. John Ross and Sons, the contractors fo! 
the Black Isle Railway, commenced the construc: 
tion of this line last week with a large stafi 0 
workmen. The contract price is over £54,000, anc 
the work is to be pushed forward as rapidly a: 


possible. 


At St. John’s, Torquay, one of the larges 
churches built from the laagns of the late Mr. Geo 
Edmund Street, R.A., the morning chapel, situate 
on the south side of the chancel, has just beet 
furnished at the cost of one of the churchwarden' 
—Major Bridson, J.P.—as a memorial. It 1) 
divided from the chancel and south aisle by meta 
grills, and is seated with oak carved benches, thi 
handiwork of Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. Ther 
is also a reredos of carved oak, containing a Len an 
of the Annunciation, andan altar table with a marbl 
front to it. The four niches in the reredos M 
Hems has just filled by carved statues of Cae 
the round—of angels in attitudes of adoration. / 
latten brass, representing an angel with outstretche 
wings bearing an inscribed scroll, has also beer 
placed in the chapel. This brass is inlaid upon ¢ 
polished slab of grey Dove marble. 
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Our Illustrations, 


SrA Gates 
NORWICH CATHEDRAL: INTERIOR, LOOKING WEST. 


Tur fine double-page photograph which we 
publish to-day of Norwich Cathedral is from a 
platinotype print taken by Mr. H. Dudley Arnott, 
architect, of Gorleston, Great Yarmouth, who 
exhibited it at the last Photographic Exhibition 
held in the Crystal Palace. The picture also 
took the first prize medal at Cardiff in a similar 
exhibition as the best enlargement by an amateur 
photographer. We may add that Mr. Arnott 
took the Amateur Champion medal at the 
Richmond Exhibition. The view gives an 
excellent idea of the elaborate and beautiful 
vaulting of the nave which Bishop Walter Lehart 
(1446—1472) erected. Ex-Dean Goulburn fully 
described the carvings on the bosses of this vault- 
ing in his big book, in which the entire series 
were illustrated. Bishop Lehart built the lower 
portion of the ehoir, screen, on which now stands 
the organ, but the upper part, which ig heavy 
and ugly, was completed in 1833. The Early 
Norman Tower at the crossing is lantern-like in 
effect, and the transepts open into it. The choir 
has been much more altered than the nave, and 
no doubt the roof and clerestory were much 
injured when the spire was struck by lightning 
in 1463. Soon after this date Bishop Goldwell 
re-erected them, and his work still stands a 
graceful and light piece of design, though the 
carvings on the bosses of the vaulting are far 
inferior to those of the nave. The bishop’s 
throne and the stalls of the choir are all modern, 
and are very poor in their detail. The episcopal 
chair originally stood here under the central 
arch of the apse at the back of the high altar, 
the most ancient position for the throne, as at 


Canterbury, and in several churches still on the 
Continent. 


“FAIR WOMEN’? (FROM THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


EXHIBITION). 


Tue week before last we gave four of the six 
Fair Women so beautifully drawn by Mr. Henry 
Holiday, and to-day we give the remaining two 
figures to complete the illustration of Tennyson’s 
grand poem, better known as ‘‘ The Dream,’’ in 
which, referring to Fair Rosamond, he says :— 
“© Alas! alas! a low voice full ot care 
Murmur’d beside me: ‘Turn and look on me: 


Iam that Rosamond whom men call fair, 
If what I was I be. 


‘Would I had been so i : 
O me, that I should Beecue ie Mee 
Those dragon eyes of anger’d Eleanor 
Do hunt me, day and night.’ ” 
About ‘Joan of Arc, a light of Ancient France,” 
little is said in the poem; but the history of the 
peasant-heroine is too well known to be repeated 
here. The cartoons which we have reproduced 
speak for themselves, and will be valued by our 
readers for their true decorative character and 
refined womanly grace of form. 


RUE ETOUPEE, ROUEN. 


Tuis street view is from a water-colour drawing 
by Mr. William E. Pinkerton, architect, of 
Islington. It shows some quaint old gabled 
houses from the ancient part of the city of Rouen, 
much of which is now being improved out of all 
knowledge by the new great thoroughfares 
being constructed for the municipal improvement 
scheme. 


NEW PREMISES AND STORES FOR MESSRS. SPIERS 
AND POND, LIMITED. 


Owrne to the rapid strides and increase made in 
the stores department of Messrs, Spiers and 
Pond’s business, it has been found necessary to 
considerably increase their premises in Water- 
lane; consequently land was purchased, and 
after pulling down the old buildings, the hand- 
some and spacious building as depicted in our 
sketch was opened to the public on the 17th day 
of Nov., 1890. The building is intended to be 
used as a central supply stores for such articles 
as grocery, haberdashery, millinery, leather 
goods, boots, china, glass, hardware, electro- 
plate, jewelry, watches, furniture, stationery, 
also printing and luncheon room. The building 
extends from Water-lane to Queen Victoria- 
street, with entrances in both those streets, and 
consists of sub-basement, basement, ground, Ist, 
2nd, and 38rd floors, and is fireproof throughout. 
The whole of the sub-basement is devoted to a 
central electric lighting station, with engines, 
boilers, &c., complete, of about 400 horse-power ; 
also pumps, hot water heating apparatus, 
hydraulic machinery for lifts, workshops, &c. 
The whole of the building has been faced both 
inside and outside with glazed bricks. -The pas- 
senger lifts, luggage lifts, and lightning lifts 
by Messrs. Waygood and Co. The woodwork 
throughout is polished teak and mahogany. 
The main staircase is one of the principal archi- 
tectural features of the building. It is built in 
teak and mahogany, with ornamental wrought- 
iron and copper lift guard. The staircase 
windows are filled in with stained glass, and the 
walls are finished with tiling, mosaic work, and 
faience. The columns supporting the staircase 
are fine cast iron, with bronze capitals and 
other parts cast from models by Signor Raggi. 
The whole of the building, offices, wine-cellars, 
restaurant, and shops, down the entire length of 
Water-lane, are lighted entirely by the electric 
light, the current for which is supplied from the 
sub-basement. The exterior of the building is 
Aberdeen granite up to 6ft. high, and glazed 
bricks with coloured bands for the remainder. 
The cornice, sills, &c., are of Mansfield stone. 
The whole of the above works have been carried 
out jointly by Mr. H. A. Matear, architect, of 
London and Liverpool, and Mr. Sydney Har- 
greaves, civil engineer, London. Messrs. J. 
Mowlem and Co., of Westminster, were the 
contractors, and Mr. W. J. Allen acted as clerk 
of the works. 


HOTEL, SCHEVENINGEN. 


We publish to-day a view of the hotel proposed 
to be erected at Scheveningen, Holland. The 
drawing from which our illustration is taken was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy this year, and 
was reviewed by us at the time. The architect 
is Mr. Thos. W. Aldwinckle, F.R.I.B.A. 
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A new wing has just been added to the busi- 
ness premises of G. H. Lee and Co., of Basnett- 
street, Liverpool. It is a parallelogram 94ft. by 
48ft., six floors in height, the frontage being of grey 
granite, Cefn stone, and Ruabon bricks. Mr. Henry 
Hartley, of Liverpool, was the architect, and Mr. 
Samuel Webster, of Bootle, the contractor; the 
hydraulic lift is by Messrs. Waygood and Co., of 
London. Alterations have also been effected in the 
old premises, including a new central staircase also 
from Mr. Hartley’s designs. 


There has just been completed in the parish 
church of Peebles a chancel memorial screen, the 
gift of Mr. R. T. Hamilton Bruce, of Edinburgh, 
in memory of his two sisters. The screen consists 
of three bays, each being divided into two portions 
by a representation of a tree stem, spreading out 
into branches, leaves, and fruit in the cusped head 
of the bay respectively, the vine in the centre, with 
apples and pomegranates on the sides. In the side 
bays are painted the Ten Commandments, and in 
the centre the Lord’s Prayer. Above the bays are 
nine niches, each being filled with a kneeling figure 
representing a Christian virtue. The work has been 
executed by Messrs. Cottier and Co., of London. A 
memorial window immediately above is also the 
work of Cottier and company. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Merrororitran Drawinc Curasses. — The 
annual presentation of the Queen’s prizes and 
certificates awarded by the Science and Art 
Department to the successful students of the 
Metropolitan Drawing Classes, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Busbridge, took place at the Car- 
penters’ Hall, London Wall, on Thursday, the 
27th Noy., the ceremony being performed by 
the Duke of Fife. Prof. Banister Fletcher, 
F.R.I.B.A., presided. Mr. Busbridge read the 
annual report, showing that during the 25 years. 
the classes had been in existence 15,000 students. 
had passed through the various courses of in- 
struction, and that upwards of 2,800 Queen’s. 
prizes, as well as a large number of medals and 
certificates, had been awarded. The classes were 
established in 22 local centres. 


OEE 


COMPETITIONS. 
Licuriztp.—The guardians of the Lichfield 
Union having decided to erect a new in Au 
it was decided to invite several architects to meet. 
a committee of the guardians, who were to select. 


| 
i} 


} 


! 


one gentleman to be recommended tothe meeting 


of the Board for the appointment. This was. 
done, and Mr. W. H. Woodroffe, 214, Great 
Dover-street, London, was unanimously ap- 
pointed. 
—_—_———EE 


CHIPS. 


The new schools, Swindon, are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates, supplied by Mr. EB. H. Shorland, of 
Manchester. 


The waterworks constructed at Campos about. 
four years ago are about to be extended. Mr. 
Fredk. Beesley, M.I.C.E., of Westminster, is the 
engineer. 


A new board school at Burham, Kent, accommo- 
dating 150 boys, was opened last week. It has. 
been built from plans by the late Mr. E. W. 


Stephens, of Maidstone, carried out under the 
superintendence of his successor, Mr. H. Bensted. — 
Mr. R. George was the builder. 


A further stage in the St. Paul’s reredos litiga- 
tion has been reached, the Court of Appeal having: 
dismissed, after two days’ hearing, the application. 
for a mandamus to compel the Bishop of London to 
proceed in the case. 


The realise of the residue of her estate, left by 
Miss Pedlar, of Liskeard, for the completion of 
Truro Cathedral, is estimated at not less than 
£13,000. The money is left to the Bishop and 
Archdeacon Hobhouse, and is to be applied as they 
see fit. A great part of it will be applied to the 
improvement and maintenance of the services, and 
the remainder will form the nucleus of a fund for 
the building of the nave. 


The Epidemic Hospital, Nottingham, is warmed 
and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. HK. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester. 


The new line of railway between Grays and 
Romford, a distance of ten miles, has been com- 
menced by the contractors, Messrs. Mowlem and Co.,. 
of Pimlico. The railway is being made by the 
London, Tilbury, and Southend Co., from plans by — 
their engineer, Mr. J. R. Robertson, and will for 
the present be a single line. Junctions will be 
made with the main line at Grays, with the Southend 
direct line at Upminster, and with the Great 
Eastern system at Romford station. The ground is. 
fairly level, the deepest cutting being 24ft. Mr. 
George Burt, jun., a member of the firm, is super= 
intending the work for the contractors. 


The church of St. Paul, Chatham, which has 
been restored externally at a cost of some £1,050, 
was reopened on Friday last. The restoration has — 
been carried out by’ Messrs. Naylor and Son, of 
Rochester, from the plans of Mr. J. Drake, also 
of Rochester. 


Mr. James Hill, builder, of Warrington, was 
returned to the town council of that borough at a 
bye-election held on Monday. 


At a meeting of the Architectural Section of the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow held.on Monday 
night, Mr. Campbell Douglas read a paper om 
‘*Some Architectural and. Other Notes on the 
Iberian Peninsula.’’? Specially prepared views to 
illustrate the lecture were exhibited by Hmelight. 


The R.C. Church of St. Osburgh, at Coventry, 
was reopened last week after restoration and reno- 
vation at a cost of £2,500. Mr. C. G. Hill was the 
contractor, and Mr. T. Richmond Donnelly the 
architect. The stonework has been repaired and 
the roofs entirely renewed in pitch-pine with , 
hammer-beams of oak. The carving has been 
executed by Mr. Wall, of Cheltenham. 
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\ WAYSIDE NOTES. 


T the recent conference of architects and 

craftsmen at the New Gallery—how far 
e meeting in question merits the designation of 
conference between designer and worker I am not 
a position to determine—something was said 
+Mr. William Morris derogatory to the repu- 
tion of the much-reviled blue or purple slate of 
e North Cambrian quarries. I gathered this 
formation in the course of conversation with a 
iend some few days subsequent to the confer- 
we, he having attended by virtue of a ticket 
eived as member of the R.I.B.A. At the 
me I remarked to him that I thought Mr. Morris 
ight have saved himself the trouble of pointing 
it the shortcomings of the Welsh slate, secing 
iat every architect with the smallest amount of 
iste prefers the little green slabs obtained from 
Testmoreland. Since then I have observed many 
mments in print on Mr. Morris’s allusion to 
1e esthetic aspect of slates as a roof covering. 
s a result, on hearing so much abuse of a 
aterial that has long done honourable service to 
an in sheltering his head from the inclemen- 
es of the weather, I, perhaps out of what 
ie American calls pure ‘‘cussedness,’? am 
mpted to say a word on its behalf. 
Jithout any desire to detract from the 
teem in which the profession holds the 
reen variety of slate, it may be pointed out 
iat, as generally used, their small superficies 
ad appreciable thickness give them at once an 
tistic advantage over the unwieldy, thin Welsh 
ate ordinarily employed. Moreover, our great 
wmiliarity with the blue or purple class of slates 
as bred a certain amount of contempt. Once 
pon atime the Welsh slate was well-nigh the 
aly covering for roofs visible in portions of a 
ty or town that were of modern production, 
ad up till a recent period was the only wear 
tith the speculative builder. Until we all broke 
ut into a veritable scarlet fever of red bricks 
ad tiles, the blue slate held its own. All through 
iat serious epidemic it has stayed with us on 
ae merits of cheapness and economy, and I 
oubt not but that it will remain to the end. 


As used by the builder, with an eye solely to 
conomy, nothing is so repelling as the grey- 
lue or grey-purple—the latter, for some reason, 
nown as ‘‘red’’—slate of the Welsh quarries. 
‘o save timbering in truss rafters and battening, 
ais hardened Philistine employs the largest 
ates, and as thin as they can be split. For any 
asultant artistic effect, the building were as well 
overed with sheets of cast iron. But is it 
easonable to judge the capabilities of the blue or 
urple slate by such roofs? I believe, on the 
ontrary, that the possibilities of these materials 
lave never, in the hands of modern architects— 
rith the rarest exceptions, at any rate—been 
ally exemplified. I make bold to assert so 
auch, because, in my wanderings in Continental 
ities, I have observed that the slates employed 
1 the old roofs there, in nowise depend upon any 
pecial tint for their effect, than which nothing 
mer of its kind can be found. Clear away all 
he moss and lichen that gives them so silvery an 
ppearance, and often it would be found that the 
olour of the most despised Welsh slate was 
uperior to that of the material in question. The 
ffect of such roofs is to be referred to two 
auses — (1) the tiny size of the slates, and 
'2) their appreciative thickness. Slates I have 
een to which one of our ‘‘ doubles”’ or ‘ ladies ’’ 
vould be a monster, and a ‘‘ countess’’—to which 
he average modern architect is rather partial—a 
eritable Goliath. 


Speaking of French slates, ‘‘ Laxton”’ says: 
‘It is a source of frequent regret that they should 
ye split so exceedingly thin.’’ ‘To this I would 
idd that it would be as well if regret were as 
‘requently expressed that they are employed so 
artistically, leading the superficial critic to 
sondemn a material for no great fault of its own, 
yut because it finds few, if any, sympathetic 
wiends. If the Welsh slate were employed as in 
he old roofs on the Continent, such, for example, 
is those to be found in Normandy and Brittany, 
ind in Holland and Belgium, it would be found 
tlmost as adapted to architectural ends as the 
zreen slate, either of Wales or Westmoreland. 
The latter variety—the green—is undoubtedly, 
viewed as crude material, more highly favoured 
shan its humbler brother ; but in certain designs 
[ can imagine how a well-selected blue-grey 
ilate, or a purple-grey, would be more calculated 
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to lend harmony to the scheme of colouring. 
With red brickwork, red stone, or red terra- 
cotta a green slate is just the thing. Where 
there is a pronounced yellow or orange in the 
walling, as in stock-brickwork, buff terracotta, 
yellow or orange stonework, then I believe any- 
one who will break through trade customs and 
tradition, and employ Welsh slates in exceed- 
ingly tiny pieces, graduated withal, will find 
that there is more in this despised material than 
Mr. Morris, and many others, would have him 
believe. 


There is something really refreshing and 
wholesomely invigorating to the architectural 
senses about the incident at Coventry, when 
three of our leading architects were requested to 
confer together and make observations as to the 
possible effect of the erection of a new campanile 
near the famous group of spires. It is such a 
contrast to the laissez faire of everyday architec- 
tural life. It has a positively Florentine ring 
about it. I only hope that the conclusion of the 
three observing architects, judges, assessors, 
referees, or arbitrators, or whatever they may 
best be designated, will be justified in practice. 
The sentimental interest attaching to the three 
spires will disappear in a measure when No. 4 is 
completed, but sentiment of this nature has to 
give way to practical necessities in cases like 
these. ‘The competition for the new campanile 
should prove interesting to the profession. 


The Institute Council, I understand, are de- 
liberating as to the award of the gold medal. Up 
to date the medal has been awarded to fifteen 
foreigners and twenty-eight Englishmen. I am 
told that there is an unwritten law whereby the 
medal is awarded twice,to British architects to 
once to foreigners, that is to say every third 
medal goes abroad. Consequently, British archi- 
tects are two medals in arrears, if one may look 
at matters in so prosaic and mathematical a 
light. The next two medals should be kept in 
the country, after which a fair start can be made, 
which should mean two more medals to British 
architects. ‘Thus, four medals should be dis- 
pensed—not a bad term this—at home, before a 
foreigner is again the recipient. If I had the 
honour to be an Institute Councillor, I should 
move that no foreigners need apply. They 
might provide their own medals. Distributed 
in a broader spirit, there would be found plenty 
of worthy recipients for the token in the 
British Isles without offering it to architects who 
can find no use for it, and don’t require it, like 
Mr. Ruskin. 


In A.A. Notes for December, Mr. F. M. 
Simpson writes on ‘Painters’ Architecture,”’ 
concerning which, as may be imagined, much 
may be said. Reference is made to the curious 
organ-case in Mr. Frank Dicksee’s ‘‘ Harmony.”’ 
Some years back I was looking at a print of this 
picture in a shop window in Moorgate-street. By 
comes a man who stops beside me to look at the 
print. He was a perfect stranger, and, so far 
as I can remember, I did not remove my gaze 
from the picture. Nevertheless, says this 
individual, ‘‘ Did you ever see such an organ! 
Isn’t it a wretched thing?’’ &c., to some 
extent. ‘‘Here, take my card; I’m an organ- 
builder.’? This man should have got on in the 
world, if ‘‘push’’ will do anything. What good, 
however, he thought I might do him I cannot to 
this day comprehend. IfI said anything it was 
merely in the form of monosyllabic affirmations 
or negations, and being then, as now “* ’umble ’’ 
in my calling, like the celebrated Mr. Heep, I 
cannot flatter myself that he recognised me as 
pertaining to the architectural ranks. 


The Oswestry competition has gone in the narrow 
way. The report of the meeting of the O. town 
council to consider the award of Mr. Thos. M. 
Lockwood, of Chester, the referee, is very pleasant 
reading. It may be found in the Oswestry and 
Border Counties Advertiser for the 26th ult., a 
copy of which a correspondent has kindly for- 
warded to me—many thanks to him. In Mr. 
Lockwood’s report he states that 26 sets of 
designs were sent in, and that he recommended 
No. 9, as numbered by the authorities, for first 
place, Before the sealed envelope was opened, 
some discussion took place, and a member of the 
Council wanted, evidently, to ‘‘run’”’ a friend. 
I won’t however, actually make this charge 
against Mr. Councillor Porter, of the Oswestry 
Town Council, but merely state that he is 
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reported to have said that ‘‘ his mind was fixed 
on No. 21.” 
the paper, the gentleman who sends it has drawn 
a line with his pen to the margin, whereon he 
writes 
Readers may thus draw their own conclusions. 
The endeavour to run No. 21 failed signally, and 
it is to note the impartial bearing of the Mayor 
and the great majority of councillors in these 
discussions that makes the report such pleasant 
reading. 
successful competitor in many instances, as it 
seems to me—was the fortunate 


From “No. 21,’’ as it appears in 


the legend, “A Local F.R.I.B.A.” 


Mr. Cheers, of Twickenham—a very 


“<9 ??__the 
‘magic number,’ is it not? 


In the A.A. Notes the report of the Speciah 


Committee for the Revision of the Rules of the 
Association has been published. The first point. 
that strikes one about the proposed rules is that 
they are primarily divided into two parts— 


‘‘ Constitution” and ‘‘ By-laws.’’ I cannot say 


that I have sufficiently studied this matter to 
give an opinion as to the advisability of this. 
division; but I have received a letter from a friend 
who wishes me to say something as to this, and 
as to the proposed increased entrance fee. My 


correspoudent wrote before, in the summer, it. 
may be remembered, touching the Requisition 


that any alteration in rules affecting constitution 


or subscriptions should be dealt with by all 
members. It appears that this requisition 


necessitated the two divisions ‘‘ Constitution ”’ 


and ‘‘ By-laws,’’ since the committee had first 
to determine what the constitution of the A.A. 
was. My correspondent thinks the division 
meaningless, unless the constitution portion of 
the rules be made more difficult of amendment, 
after the nature of a charter. So far as I can 
make out, his chief objection is to the method of 
voting by show of hands, and I must confess. 
that the last part of the proposed rules seem 
specially framed to admit a small number of 
active members to modify the constitution with 
very little difficulty. The Requisition of last 
summer asked for voting-papers in matters of 
import, and the new rules allow merely a show 
of hands. Ihave all along urged that matters 
of vital importance to the Association should be 
determined by voting-papers. Otherwise, what 
could not over-zealous committees and packed 
meetings do? Members thinking that voting- 
papers should be adopted, and having definite 
opinions at the present position of Association 
matters, should not fail to attend the meeting at 
Conduit-street on Friday next—to-day week— 
when it may be that much will have to be settled 
for future weal or woe. Let us sincerely hope 
and trust that it may all be for the best. 


Iam afraid there is no respect for authority 
among the wicked young men at the Association 
who boss the remarkably enjoyable Lyric Club 
Concerts. You had a brief notice of the last one 
last week, but you did not print ‘‘ A Lyric of the 
R.LB.A. (from De-vy Jones’s Locker),”’ which 
appeared on the back of the programme. I think 
you ought to :— 
“ Of Conduit Street hast heard the name? 
Does number nine still stand there? 
Oh, yes; I think I know its fame 
And sometimes hap to land there. 
Why, that’s where architecture’s sleep 
Is sound amid the ranting, 
Where pedants prose and students weep 
And look for what is wanting. 


Just see the list of rusty cranks, 
The papers for the session— 
T hear the endless ‘ votes of thanks’ 
Drag on in dull procession. 
Come newer men ; come, will you not? 
And give us light and leading, 
And slit this red-tape at the knot, 
For youth and art are pleading.” 
Dx-vy JONES. 


I always thought Batsford was the destined 
prophet of a new moral gospel. If any one 
doubts it, next time he wanders into 52, High 
Holborn to buy—to read up Architecture and 
Science on the cheap I mean—let him invest a 
shilling in Mr. Fawkes’ little book, just out, called 
‘Three Christian Tests.’? The author is known 
to most of us in quite other fields of authorship, 
but I never read him with greater interest before, 
and right down seriously recommend his latest 
effusion to all right-minded men. ‘‘ We are alk 
Socialists now,’’ as that prince of all the virtues, 
Sir William Harcourt, said long ago, and it is 
true enough at any rate, I hope, so far as an 
agreement with Mr. Fawkes in his application 
of ‘the ‘‘tests’’ of Love and Brotherhood to 
Christianity is concerned. The bases of his pro- 
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positions are ingeniously constructed on analogies 
curiously drawn from natural science and biology, 
and the earnest tone of simple faith in the good 
and true which pervades the book throughout is 
very refreshing—perhaps infrequently so now-a- 


days. Gorn. 


TT 


ROBERT BOYLE AND SON, LIMITED. 


if Bae fifth annual meeting of this company was 
held at the City Terminus Hotel on the 
. 26th ult., when a dividend of 123 per cent. was 


declared on the ordinary and deferred shares, 


one-sixth of the profits earned being placed to 
the reserve fund, and a balance of £1,299 carried 


forward to next year. 
The directors for the year and the auditor, 


having been unanimously elected, Mr. Robert 
Boyle, in acknowledging the unanimous vote of 
thanks accorded to the board and to himself as 
managing director, said: I beg to thank you on 
behalf of my co-directors and myself for the very 
cordial manner in which you have recorded your 


approval of the report which has been submitted 


to you. When the prospectus of this company 


was issued five years ago, I showed the confidence 
i had in the business by taking, practically, the 
whole of the purchase-money in shares in the 
company, I holding fully three-fourths of the 
shares issued, to which I have added as oppor- 
tunity offered. I also personally guaranteed a 
minimum dividend of 10 per cent. each year for 
the first five years, which period having now 
elapsed, you are in a position to judge as to how 
f have fulfilled my undertaking. I trust, as I 
also believe, that the next five years will be 
equally as successful, the demand for the venti- 
lating and sanitary appliances of the company 
increasing every year, both at home and abroad. 
The latest improved form of the self-acting air- 
pump ventilator is giving great satisfaction 
‘wherever used, and though of superior power and 
make, being constructed of the best rolled steel 
plates, galvanised, and the workmanship of 
‘the highest class, is sold at about fifty 
per cent. less in price than the inferior 
forms previously manufactured. The foreign 
agencies are progressing satisfactorily, the 
air-pump ventilator and other appliances being 
applied with continued success to an ever-in- 
creasing number of important public buildings 
in Germany, France, Russia, Belgium, Italy, 
‘Spain, Holland, Denmark, and N orway and 
Sweden, also America and Australia. You will 
doubtless have seen from the published accounts 
that I have during the past year visited Egypt, 
India, China, and Japan, and I believe a good 
foundation has been laid for an important exten- 
sion of the company’s business in those countries, 
where we have already ventilated a large number 
of Government and other public buildings. I 
have made surveys and furnished plans and esti- 
mates for the ventilation of, amongst other build- 
ings, the Khedive’s Palace, Cairo; the drainage 
of Bombay; French Cathedral, Canton; the 
‘Summer Palace of the Emperor of China, Pekin ; 
new Houses of Parliament, Japan; and the 
Imperial University, Japan. I have also sub- 
mitted a scheme to the Chinese Government, 
through Li Hung Chang, the great viceroy, 
whom I had the honour of meeting at Tientsin, 
for the improved sanitation of Pekin. You will 
have seen, from recently published reports of 
‘experiments with our system of ventilation in 
‘China, that it has proved to be most suitable for 
the requirements of that country, where open 
pipes and other contrivances have proved use- 
less, and you will be glad to learn that as a result 
of these tests we have already executed important 
contracts in China, whilst others are now being 
arranged. It is my intention to proceed early 
next year to South Africa, where we have always 
done a large business, but which I believe to be 
capable of considerable development if sys- 
tematically worked up, and I trust at our next 
annual meeting to be able to submit to you, as 
the outcome of my endeavours, results which may 
be considered satisfactory. 


a ©. 


FORTIFICATION.* 


AJOR G. SYDENHAM CLARKE, C.M.G., 

A R.E., has written a treatise on fortifi- 
cation, a subject that has less claim on the 
attention of military men in England than it has 
in France or Germany. The insulated pusition 


ment, and Future Progress. By Mason @. is) 
Cuarke, C.M.G,, R.E. London’ Joba Mura a cet 


the subject of land defence. 


able information. 


adapted for our purpose. 


defences, the wars of Napoleon, the Russo- 


Turkish campaigns, the Franco-German war, the 


works constructed in England after 1859. The 
results of these operations, their weak 
points, and ‘the evolution of the art of 


defence are pointed out and principles defined 
that ought, according to the author, to guide 
Major Clarke says: ‘‘In the 


future works. 
works constructed within the past thirty years at 


our home ports and fortresses abroad, no sufficient 


indication of the results of experience obtained in 
the Peninsula, the Crimea, and the American 
Civil War can be traced. Some of these works 
might have been designed by clever cadets, 
quick to recognise the niceties of technical 
artifice, but unable, from sheer immaturity of 
thought and want of study, to grasp the broader 
aspects of the svience.’’ ‘The summary of recent 
proposals by eminent foreign authorities contain 
many ingenious inventions. The disappearing 
cupola for the 53mm. quick-firing gun of the 
Schumann type, provide little sight holes in the 
side armour, so that by raising the cupola a view 
of the field of fire can be obtained. Fire is 
directed from the outside. The rate of fire is 
12 to15 rounds per minute. The weight of shell 
is 5jlb. The cupola is just overbalanced by a 
counter-weight. ‘The firer sits on a seat and 
traverses the cupola by placing his feet on 
the spokes of a vertical wheel. The shield and 
gun rotate together. Other forms of cupola 
which are raised to the firing position and then 
disappears from view, are shown by engravings. 
The subterranean fort, by M. Mougin, consists of 
a ‘‘huge block of concrete buried in the ground, 
and carrying on the top three cupolas, each 
mounting 1d-cm. guns, four disappearing 
cupolas, each having two machine guns, com- 
plete the armament,’’? In this block of con- 
crete are observing stations, electric lights, 
ventilating fans, and all necessaries, and it can 
be garrisoned by 30 or 40 skilled mechanics. The 
oscillating cupola, by Mougin, is very ingenious. 
The chapters in which the author deals with 
the development of arms and the requirements 
of modern fortification will be read with interest. 
Typical sections of redoubts are illustrated, and 
these are the bases of the defence of a position. 
The infantry redoubts should be, he says, of the 
simplest form, giving full development of rifle 
and machine gun fire; have efficient obstacle, 
shelter for the whole garrison, which should not 
exceed a haif-battalion; unimpeded interior 
communication; and, lastly, invisibility. These 
requirements are discussed in detail. For shell- 
fire, sand or light soil are the best. Flat slopes 
offer great advantages. Stone and iron case- 
mates have received their death-blow since the 
Shoeburyness experiments of 1884. 

The author states the general conditions of the 
problem as regards coast defences. The changed 
construction and fire of ships, penetration of pro- 
jectiles, the barbette mounting for guns for coast 
defences, and the development of armoured 
ships, illustrated by the types of British war- 
ships and those of France, are interesting ques- 
tions dealt with by Major Clarke. The author 
describes the advantages and disadvantages of 
various modes of gtin-mounting in a categorical 
form, including shielded casemates, Griison 
battery, turret, as at Dover, armoured cupola, 
open battery with shield, barbettes, &c. These 
remarks are well worth the attention of our 
miltary engineers. Altogether the work is an 
able exposition of the subject, and will take its 
place among the higher class of textbooks. 
Principles, rather than mere technicalities, have 
been dealt with, and Major Clarke has shown 
in what directions we can look for improvement 
in construction of coast defences. 


© ©. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Repairs: How to Measure and Value Them, by 


; GEoRGE StrpuENnson (London: B. T. Batsford), 


“ Fortification : its Past Achievements, Recent Develop- 48 8 very, Bervaceable: handbook ‘on sie pabiecy, 


As Mr. Stephenson points out, the lump system 
of estimating repairs to rooms is not a method on 


‘ 


of the British Isles has been, perhaps, the chief 
cause why so little attention has been drawn to 
Major Clarke is a 
competent writer on this and other subjects, and 
has brought to his task a large amount of valu- 
He inquires what remains for 
fortification to accomplish, and what kind is best 
For this purpose the 
first chapters are devoted to an account of the 
sieges of Marlborough and Eugene, the Peninsula 


which any reliance can be placed. A good 
specification for repairs is given by the author, and 
then he proceeds, from the top floor downwards, 
to show how to value the items, by a method, 
of framing the estimate in the measuring book, 
The modus operandi is simple and soon learnt, 
Thus to measure the stripping of paper from 
walls, the two dimensions of length and breadth, 
or the round of the walls, added to the projection | 
of chimney jambs, by the height of ceiling aboye 
skirting, makes the first dimension, kept in a 
left-hand column. The description against this 
is ‘‘strip wall and repaper.’’ The deductions | 
for windows and doors and fireplace are then | 
taken, with the number of times they are taken; | 
thus, for two windows each 7ft. by 4ft. 6in., 
the dimensions inserted on the left-hand column — 


would read 2/ is deduct windows. Th | 


process is repeated for doors and fireplace. In | 
taking the height dimension for door the proper | 
way is to take from the top of skirting, and the 
same with the chimney opening. The value of | 
abbreviating the labour of writing need not be | 
pointed out. Thus for ‘‘deduct” write Ddt., for | 
windows Ws., for doors Ds.; but the form of | 
abbreviation is better left to each individual. 
Opposite the dimension and description are the | 
pricing and the £s. d. columns for making out 
the estimate. But it is needless to enter into de- | 
tails about things so well known to our readers. | 
Mr. Stephenson’s little book is chiefly of value in 
describing the method of booking and taking the | 
dimensions. The directions given for painting | 
woodwork and other items, and the remarks on | 
pricing, will be found of especial value to the | 
student and young surveyor. Perhaps the | 
description is rather too verbose, and a little 
more method in arranging the book under | 
headings would have been desirable, also 
a complete page of the dimension book 
showing the pricing and amounts, but we 
take the treatise as a very useful attempt to sim- | 
plify the making of estimates for repairs.—— _ 
Estimating : a Method of Pricing Builders’ Prices, | 
by GzorcEeStEepuenson, Second Edition (London: | 
B. T. Batsford), is a very useful help to those _ 
who wish to price an estimate without having to | 
resort toa price-book. Mr. Stephenson has suc- 
ceeded in removing many of the difficulties of 
the young architect and surveyor in this branch 
of his profession, and anyone who has mastered 
this little book will be enabled to price a bill of | 
quantities without recourse to his Laxton. The | 
method of the author is to take the items froma | 
bill of quantities one by one, and to show how | 
each can be dissected and the prices obtained. | 
Mr. Stephenson adds the profit to each item | 
instead of leaving it to the end of the summary. | 
To take an item at random :—“‘ 13ft. run 6in. by © 
4tin. oak, double sunk, weathered and throated | 
sill to octagonal oriel. Take 2jin. (the cubic of © 
Gin. by 44in.) at 10s. per foot cube, which comes | 
to 1s. 10}d., and add the value of mitres thus :— | 


: 
( 


ee eererece 


tin. of oak sill, at 10s. 
No. 2 mitres and two joint-screws 
(spread over 18ft.), perfoot .... 0 4 
| 

f 


Add for being double sunk 
2 4% 


I have put the mitres at 1s. each, and the joint — 
screws at ls. each, including profit.’”” The other 
trades are treated by the same sensible method, 
which will much simplify the operation of 
pricing items. Modern Rural Homes (arranged, 
designed, and illustrated by the National Archi- — 
tects’ Union, Philadelphia) comprise a series of 
plans and views for sixteen ‘sensible, low-cost 
houses.”? The title and appearance of this 
work have a very commercial ring about them. 
The designs are ‘‘copyrighted,’’ and the authors 
say the first editions have had a wide circulation. 
The trade-catalogue notion of preparing designs 
for houses is not new in America, and this book, 
in many respects, resembles the furniture dealers 
list we often receive with stock designs that they 
can be made to suit anybody’s taste and means. 
Considerable variety of design is shown, and to 
every one an estimate is attached. The authors 
say : ‘‘It has been impossible for us to give one 
estimate suitable for all locations, therefore the 
figures in the book include only the bare house, 
sometimes with and sometimes without a cellar.” | 
The authors further explain: ‘“‘that heating — 
apparatus, plumbing, drainage, and grading 
are not included in the figures given. 
The term ‘bare house”’ is misleading, unless it 
means the carcase. To suit their patrons’ tastes 
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& pocket, certain additional sums are put down 

r bay windows, bath and toilette rooms, 
cemented cellar, slate roofs, &c., which, to our 
mind, tend rather to bewilder than make the 
appended estimates reliable. The designers ap- 
pear to have attempted to reduce the labour and 
expense of design to a minimum, to avoid all 
preliminary surveying, and to supply at the 
least cost (sic) the plans of houses to suit every- 
body. It is further stated that ‘‘a number of 
handsome houses have been designed by us from 
sketches furnished by our clients.’’ To facilitate 
this mode of doing business, sheets of cross-line 
paper are forwarded to anybody for 15 cents., on 
which he can send his idea, from which an esti- 
mate is prepared without cost. The Union 
undertake also to furnish the plans, specifications, 
and details, and builder’s contract, at a certain 
price. Surely the would-be builder of his own 
house cannot grumble at these terms! Some of 
the plans are better than the perspectives, which 
generally have stone or brick foundations, clap- 
boarded and panelled first story, and shingled 
roof and gables.——Descriptive Geometry. By 
T. H. Hacuzs, M.A., Instructor in Geometrical 
Drawing, and Lecturer on Architecture at the 
Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s 
Hill. (London: Walter Scott, Warwick-lane). 
Mr. Eagles’ treatise is comprehensive, and a 
clear and practical exposition of the principal 
and more useful problems. We agree with the 
author that in order to realise the conditions 
presented by an abstract definition of lines 
and planes, the learner would do well to 
associate a point with the angle of a solid, 
lines and planes with its edges and faces re- 
pectively. A clear understanding of the subject 
can only be acquired by drawing plans and 
elevations of a few solids having one face in the 
horizontal plane. Points, lines, and planes are 
explained by isometrically-drawn diagrams, and 
all the more important problems are given. 
Plane figures, solids contained by planes, 
trihedral angle, sections of solids, curved sur- 
faces and tangent planes at given points, inter- 
sections and developments of surfaces, are other 
chapters. The value of the book would have 
been much increased if the propositions had been 
printed in anothertype. The diagrams are well 
selected ; but the letters and figures are very 
small and indistinct, and have apparently suf- 
fered from reduction. Mr. Eagles’s work will 
take its place among the higher textbooks on 
the subject. Asbestos: its Properties, Occwr- 
rence, and Uses, by Rozsert H. Jonszs, collotype 
plates and illustrations (London: Crosby Lock- 
wood and Son), is an interesting work on a 
material that is finding its way into various 
arts and industries. Little or nothing is known 
amongst general readers of asbestos, except 
in a casual way. Mr. Jones has supplied the 
student with a variety of information respecting 
this useful mineral. The introductory chapter is 
particularly interesting. The nature of asbestos 
is peculiar: it is described as a ‘‘ mineralogical 
vegetable, both fibrous and crystalline, elastic, 
yet brittle, capable of being carded, spun, and 
woven, as flax, cotton, or silk.” ‘The fiercest 
heat cannot consume it, and acids cannot affect 
it. We all know it as a valuable non-conductor 
of heat and electricity, and it is only fusible at 
very high temperatures. It was known to 
the Romans for its fire-resisting properties. 
Describing the varieties of asbestos, of which 
there are many, the author observes that they 
are silicates of lime and magnesia or alumina, 
compounds of silicic acid with an earthy base. 
Asbestos proper is a fibrous variety of horn- 
blende or pyroxene, and differs from that of 
Canada, which is a fibrous form of serpentine 
containing 12 to 14 per cent of water. Moun- 
tain wood, mountain leather, mountain paper, 
are sub-varieties, but differ in the direction of 
their fibres, which are more interlaced. The 
mame of pierre-Aicoton (cotton- stone) has 
been given to it by the French-Canadian 
miners, from the fibres being so much like cotton. 
Asbestos is widely diffused, being found in all 
parts of the world. Itis found in England, in 
Aberdeenshire, at Lough Foyle in the North of 
Ireland, and is plentiful in Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, and Savoy. In the island of Corsica it is 
abundant, and is met with in Switzerland, 
Germany, North and South America, and 
Australia. The Canadian asbestos mines 
supply large quantities of the mineral used in 
America, and its quality is excellent. The 
Italian asbestos is also of good quality, but more 
flossy and silky, and holds more water than 


the produce 


uniform than the 


the devoted to 


Canadian 


Canadian. A chapter is 
from Canada. The 

in working, and is more 
Italian; but there are 
several varieties—coarse, and brittle, a fibrous 
quality, but impure ; and a white, silky, fibrous 
quality, suitable for textile goods. ‘The picro- 
lite or bastard variety, illustrated by a beautiful 
collotype, is brittle, and of little value. Many 
companies are engaged in working the mines in 
Canada. The various applications and uses 
of asbestos form the subject of other chapters. 
For packings, boiler coverings, fire felt, and 
joints of hot-air pipes, the material is very 
largely used, and the author describes and 
illustrates these applications. Its structural 
value is of a varied character, as, for ex- 
ample, as a material for fireproof floors; cold 
stores, filters, gas-stoves, covering for wood- 
work, fire-ladders, stove linings. Substitutes, 
such as slag wool, and their many uses, are de- 
scribed; and these chapters are of particular 
interest to the profession. Mr. Jones's handbook 
will be a valuable addition to the architect’s and 
engineer’s library. 


ore is easier 
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CHIPS. 


A receiving order has been granted in the case of 
William Henry Croaker and Frederick Croaker 
(formerly trading in co-partnership as W. and F. 
Croaker), Great Dover-street, S.E., builders. 


The Disney Professor of Archeeology proposes to 
deliver six lectures in the Lent Term, 1891, on the 
‘Sculptured Stones of Cornwall, Wales, and 
Mann,”’ at the Archeological Museum at Cam- 
bridge. 


The Perthshire County Council have appointed 
Mr. George M’Kay, sanitary inspector, Girvan, 
sanitary inspector for the county of Perth, at a 
salary of £300 per annum, with expenses. 


A destructive fire broke out on Sunday morning 
on the extensive premises of Messrs. W. and 
Farmiloe, lead and glass merchants, at 88, Nine 
Elms-lane, 8.W. The flames suddenly burst out in 
a building of one floor, 140ft. by d0ft., used as 
workshops and stores. A great quantity of stock 
became ignited, and four steamers and a private 
standpipe did not prevent the fire from blazing for 
nearly two hours. Although one building was 
destroyed, the main premises were saved, and the 
fire will not interfere with Messrs. Farmiloe’s 
business. 


The subscriptions to the memorial to the late 
Bishop of Durham (Dr. Lightfoot) now amount to 
over £5,280. The cost of the altar tomb and re- 
cumbent figure will be £1,400, and the cost of the 
restoration of the chapter-house will be £4,000. 
Sir Edgar Boehm has been commissioned to execute 
the recumbent figure. 


The new Roman Catholic Cathedral at Mandalay 
is to be consecrated on Monday next, the 8th inst. 
The building has been erected at the sole expense 
of a Burman convert, and itis now the most striking 
building in Mandalay, its spire being higher than 
the Great Tower of the Palace. 


At a general meeting of the Institute of Painters 
in Oil Colours held on Wednesday week, Messrs. 
Walter Osborne, R.H.A., James Clark, and W. F. 
Calderon were elected members. 


Ata general assembly of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, held on Monday, the president, on 
behalf of the members, presented to Mr. Horace H. 
Cauty a gold watch and chain, in recognition of 
the services rendered by him to the Society as hon. 
secretary. At the same meeting Mr. Robert 
Morley was elected hon. secretary. Mr. Cauty has 
been appointed to a mastership in the Painting 
Schools of the Royal Academy. 


At their last meeting, the council of the Corpora- 
tion of the Church House concluded the final 
arrangements connected with the purchase of the 
site for the Church House, and gave instructions 
for some of the buildings now standing to be pulled 
down, with a view to commencing building opera- 
tions. The first part of Sir Arthur Blomfield’s 
design to be built is the Great Hall block, or south 
front. 


A new mission chapel was opened last week in 
the hamlet of Murchington, an outlying part of the 
parish of Throwleigh, Devon. The chapel is Karly 
Decorated in style, is built of Dartmoor granite, 
consists of a nave and chancel, and has a hammer- 
beam roof of red deal. It is seated for 80 persons, 
and cost £4 10, exclusive of some special gifts. Mr. 
James Crocxer, of Exeter, was the architect, and 
Messrs. Aggett and Underhill, of Chagford, were 
the builders. 


The tower of the parish church of Willersey, near 
Evesham, has just been restored. The work was 
carried out by Mr. EH. W. Billey, of Willersey. 


Building Irtelligencee. 


BrakennEAp.—The new Y.M.C.A. building in 
Grange-road was opened on Wednesday week. 
It is described as Victorian Renaissance in style, 
has a frontage of 60ft., and is faced with red 
bricks and terracotta. On the ground floor on 
either side of the central entrance hall is a shop, 
28ft. by 19ft., with cellar below, and in rear of 
the shops are the secretary’s office and a class 
room. Over the shops and entrance hall, on the 
first floor, are the lecture room or library 28ft. by 
19ft., and two reading-rooms 38ft. by 19ft., and 
18ft. by 15ft. respectively, folding doors being 
provided between these rooms. On the second 
floor are residential apartments for the secretary, 
committee-rooms, &c. The gymnasium, in the 
rear of the entrance hall, but ona lower level, has 
a floor space of 70ft. by 40ft. At the one end is a 
visitors’ gallery, and along the west side there are 
dressing and bath rooms. The public hall, 86ft. by 
40ft,,andaccommodating over 900 persons, isplaced 
over the gymnasium, and has four class-rooms, 
averaging each 17ft. square. The public hall, 
gymnasium, and dressing-rooms are heated by 
hot water, and the reading rooms, library, and 
class-rooms with open fireplaces. The architect 
is Mr. W. Wallis Baldwin, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 
W.C., under whose supervision and that of Mr. 
J. C. Ogle, jun., the work has been carried out 
by the contractor, Mr. Alexander Bleakley, 
Claughton-road, Birkenhead. 

Lartey, Srarrs.—All Saints’ Church, Lapley, 
near Brewood, was reopened on Sunday week, 
after undergoing considerable repairs under the 
superintendence of Mr. C. Lynam, F.S.A., 
Stoke-upon-Trent, and executed by Mr. A. 
Gilbert, builder, of Penkridge. The removal of 
the ceiling in the nave, which wasin a dangerous 
condition, has revealed the old oak roof, and the 
plaster has been scraped from the walls. More 
space has been provided around the font, and the 
yestry, which occupied a narrow strip in the 
central tower, has been placed at the west end of 
the church. In the tower two new windows have 
been introduced, to afford more light, which was 
greatly needed, and the pulpit is now placed near 
the chancel arch. Externally the church has 
been improved by the new tiled roof over the 
nave, and a pathway through the churchyard has 
been made. The village cross, of which for 
many years only a fragment remained, is also 
under repair, from a design of Mr. Lynam, and 
is being executed by Mr. H. Taylor, of Brewood, 
and Mr. Bridgeman, of Lichfield. 

Ponrypripp.—On Thursday, the 27th ult., 
the Pontypridd Free Library was opened. The 
building, which was erected at a cost of £2,000, 
from designs by Messrs. Hennings, of Furnival’s 
Inn, London, is situated in Gelliwastad-grove. 
Mr. Julian, of Pontypridd, carried out the con- 
tract. The entrance consists of a tiled porch 
and an inner lobby with two sets of swing doors. 
Directly in front, on entering the inner lobby, 
is the borrowers’ counter, fitted with an indi- 
cator. On the left-hand side is the staircase 
leading to the mineralogical museum and the 
caretaker’s apartments on the first floor. On 
the right is the newspaper and reading-room, 
having an area of 1,500 square feet. This room 
is lighted by a skylight extending the length of 
the room, with an inner ceiling light to prevent 
down-draughts. On one side is the counter of 
the lending library and an entrance to the 
committe-room, and the other is taken up by 
the magazine and reference library and ladies’ 
room. ‘These are separated from the reading- 
room by a glazed screen 7ft. high. The walls 
are lined with bookcases, giving, together with 
those in the lending library, accommodation for 
12,000 volumes. Under the entrance porch and 
lobby is the heating chamber for warming by hot- 
water pipes. Between the ladies’ room and the 
porch isa small room for the use of the book- 
binder. The external walls are faced with 
Newbridge stone, with Box-ground Bath stone 
dressing. 


oe 9 


The Bills and orders intended to be brought 
before Committees in the ensuing Session of Par- 
liament show a large diminution on recent years. 
There are only 206 deposited plans this year, as 
compared with 332 in the previous year, and this 
is mainly owing to the great falling off in the 
electric lighting provisional orders from 159 last 
year to 62 this year. The railway plans number 
50 against 70 last ,year, and the tramways 5 
against 12. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


EprysurGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The opening meeting of the thirty-third session 
of this association took place on Thursday, the 
27th ult., when Mr. John Kinross, the president, 
dclivered an address. He touched on the need 
for University teaching of architecture, and for 
that purpose the need of endowed chairs. He 
advocated the establishment of a Scottish institute 
of architects, and discussed the question of open 
or limited competitions. He thought, in regard 
to the latter point, that the remedy was in the 
hands of architects themselves, who ought to 
discourage competitions for buildings of little 
importance or moderate cost by refusing to enter 
them. Mr. Kinross thought the overcrowding 
and high buildings in some parts of the suburbs 
of HKdinburgh ought to receive attention. No 
building seemed high enough. The limit seemed 
to be the power of a man’s legs, and the con- 
clusion seemed forced upon us that God made the 
country, man made the town, but the jerry 
builder made the suburbs. Another subject to 
which he drew attention was the antiquated 
methods of our buildings. We were still deplor- 
ably behind the age in some respects. The floors 
were a harbour of vermin. The roofs were far 
from being as advanced as they should be. It 
was high time a move was made towards im- 
provements in those directions. Mr. Kinross 
went on to speak of matters which concerned the 
younger members of the profession. He passed 
some criticism upon the excessive refinement of 
some of the draughtsmanship of the present day, 
he emphasised the value of the systematic study 
of old buildings, and closed with some practical 
advice as to methods in designing. 


Liverroo. ArcuitEcturAL Socrery.—An 
ordinary meeting of this society was held on the 
Ist inst., Mr. T. Mellard Reade, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.G.S., President, in the chair. It has been 
arranged that papers on practical subjects shail 
be given by members of the society, chiefly 
addressed to students with the view of fitting 
them in some measure for the R.I.B.A. examina- 
tions, and the first of these was delivered by Mr. 
T. Harnett Harrison, F.R.I.B.A., on Monday 
last, entitled ‘‘ House Drainage.’? Mr. Harrison 
said, ‘‘That this was a vitally important subject, 
and he used the word vitally advisedly, for clean 
air, earth, and water were absolutely necessary 
to health. The medical profession had only of 
late years become fully alive to the importance 
of the subject, and then, although their interest 
might be said to lie in an opposite direction, they 
became pioneers in sanitary matters; how much 
more, therefore, did it behove architects to pay 
the greatest attention to the subject?’’ He 
proceeded to demonstrate by means of a glass 
receiver and siphon the action which takes place 
when the sewers or other receptacles for sewage 
are not ventilated, the gases being forced through 
the traps by the displacement caused by the 
inrush of sewage or by the expansion of the 
gases themselves. In concluding, Mr. Harrison 
pointed out that ‘‘ Gwilt,’? which was recom- 
mended as a students’ handbook, was very mis- 
leading on this subject ; for instance, it mentions 
that clay joints may be used for drain-pipes ; but 
this mode had long been discarded for various 
reasons, one being that roots readily find their 
way inside the pipes, through the joints, and 
immense vegetable growth took place under the 
moist and otherwise favourable conditions. Part 
of a mat-like mass of vegetable growth was 
shown, which had been taken from a clay-jointed 
drain, and others had been found which choked 
the drain entirely. Rain-water down pipes may, 
according to ‘‘Gwilt,’’ be used as drain ventilators, 
but this is not an accepted mode of effecting the 
purpose, since gases from some may enter the 
upper story windows. After some discussion on 
the subject of the paper, a cordial vote of thanks 
was accorded Mr. Harrison on the motion of 
Mr. Thos. Cook, F.R.I.B.A., and seconded by 
Mr. A. Culshaw, F.R.1.B.A. 


Sr. Pavu’s Eccrxstorocican Socrery.—At the 
last meeting of this Society a paper, illustrated 
with lantern views, was read by Mr. Joseph 
Grimshire, on ‘“‘The Existing Abbey Ruins in 
England.’”’ He divided the English abbeys into 
three classes, those still nearly or quite perfect, 
and this list was nearly exhausted by the mention 
of Westminster, St. Alban’s, Tewkesbury, Bath, 
Selby, Sherborne, Malvern, Wimborne, Christ- 
church, and Ottery St. Mary, and even these, 
with the exception of Westminster, had lost their 


cloisters and chapter-house. The second class 
comprised those remaining in part, and utilised 
as parish churches, and was a much longer list : 
Bridlington, Waltham, Leominster, Abbey Dore, 
Shrewsbury, Thornham, Worksop, Milton 
Abbas, Dunstable, and Bindon, were among 
those detailed in his category. In the third class 
were placed those which were roofless ruins. A 
great number of these were to be found in York- 
shire, including Fountains, Easby, Kirkstall, 
Hornden, and Byland; while in other counties 
Tintern, Netley, Furness, Wenlock, Buildwas, 
Tynemouth, Walsingham, Glastonbury, and 
Valle Crucis were among the more beautiful 
examples. Other abbeys had almost passed 
away, including Coventry, Chertsey, Bury St. 
Edmund's, Abingdon, and Reading. The de- 
stroyed buildings were vast in size, and of beau- 
tiful character, and ,had they been spared would 
have formed as fine a group as the existing 
English cathedrals. Having compared the pre- 
sent condition of some ten or twelve abbeys with 
that shown in Buck’s views drawn in 1720-25, 
Mr. Grimshire argued in favour of the con- 
servative renovation of our ancient buildings, 
referring with commendation to the work carried 
out at Croyland Abbey by the rector, and to 
those undertaken in a more radical fashion from 
Mr. Aston Webb’s designs, at St. Bartholomew, 
West Smithfield, and by Mr. Pearson at Peter- 
borough Cathedral. He also referred approvingly 
to the reconstruction on the old foundations of 
the nave of Bristol Cathedral, from Mr. Street’s 
plans, and the chancel of Shrewsbury Abbey 
church under Mr. Pearson, the last-named work 
being spoken of as solid, dignified, and unpre- 
tentious. He questioned whether a much more 
important work by Mr. Pearson, the fefronting 
of the north transept of Westminster Abbey, was 
not too thorough in character; while it was too 
early yet to speak of Sir Arthur Blomfield’s 
contemplated work in reconstructing the nave of 
St. Mary Overie, Southwark. In closing, Lord 
Grimthorpe’s work at St. Alban’s was animad- 
verted upon in brief terms of censure. 
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CHIPS. 


The tender of Mr. Alfred Coe, of Ipswich, has 
been conditionally accepted at £4,975 for the build- 
ing of Westcott Schools for the Swindon School 
Board. Mr. Brightwen Benyon, of Ipswich, is the 
architect. 


The first of a course of eight lectures on ‘‘ The 
Theory of Construction,’’ to be delivered on alter- 
nate Tuesday evenings, was given by Mr. G. A. 
T. Middleton, at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on 
the 2nd inst. The subjects treated upon were the 
principle of moments, the parallelogram and 
polygon of forces, the distribution of loads on sup- 
ports. The lecturer then passed on to consider 
vertical shearing stresses, and stresses in flanged 
structures and rectangular beams, giving graphic 
solutions of the problems involved. 


The organ in St. Thomas’s Church, Dodbrooke, 
Devon, was reopened on the 25th ult., after recon- 
struction and enlargement by Mr. H. C. Sims, of 
Southampton. The new pipes are decorated with 
stencilling, designed and executed by Mr. R. 
Watson (in the office of Mr. W. M. Tollit, archi- 
tect, Totnes and Kingsbridge), who also has in 
hand designs for the decoration of walls of chancel, 
inside altar-rails. 


New Board schools seated for 834 children, have 
just been erected in the rapidly-increasing district 
of Kingswood, Bristol. Mr. W. L. Bernard, of 
Baldwin-street, Bristol, whose plans were selected 
in competition, is the architect, and Mr. J. Perrott, 
also of Bristol, has carried out the contract, for 
about £6,000. 


A new mission hall is about to be built at Walls- 
end, from plans by Mr. Hope, of Shields and 
Newcastle. It will be Elizabethan in style, and is 
estimated to cost £2,500. 


Sir Edgar Boehm has finished the statue of the 
late Emperor Frederick, which he has been com- 
missioned to execute by the Queen, and it will 
shortly be placed beneath the Pearson memorial 
window in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle. 
The figure is above life size, an@ sculptured in 
white marble. It represents the Emperor in a 
standing position, wearing a military uniform and 
the robes of the Order of the Garter, the cuirass 
being decorated with the collar, badge, and star of 
the same Companionship, and other insignia. 


New public baths, designed by Mr. S. Trevail, 
M.S.A., are approaching completion at Truro. The 
swimming-bath is 48ft. by 27ft. The contract for 
masonry has been carried out by Messrs. Clements, 
and that for ironwork and engineering by Messrs. 
T. Bradford and Co., of Manchester and London. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. 1 communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are man 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. } 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buripmeg 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 
staff by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
caused. All drawings and other communications are 


sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 


undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmorze Epwagps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Pound per annum (post tree) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. Od. (or 33fr. 30c.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£110s.4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 63. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting ag 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advertise- 
thents) is 6d. 
counting as two), the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms for series of more than six 
awit can be ascertained on applicatidh to the Pub- 

sher. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant’ 
or “Situations Wanted’? is Ont Sartuine for Twenty= 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after, 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. ; 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
must reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser= 
tion. 


‘ 
NOTICE. 

Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLIX., L., 
LL., LIL, LIV., LVI., and LVI. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers ee 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended sho 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


THE NEW YEAR’S DOUBLE NUMBER 


of the Burnpineg News will be issued on Jan. 3, 1891. 
The space for extra advertisements is very limited this 
year, and insertion cannot be guaranteed after Dec. 14, 
vy which date at latest it is respectfully requested all 
orders may be forwarded. 


EnauisH Bisuop. (There are other Jesse windows than 
that at Dorchester Abbey Church, on the Thame, Oxon, 
which we illustrated in the Burtp1ina News for August 
15th last. Thus, at Wimborne Minster there is an east 
window of the kind from Belgium. Instances occur at 
Merevale Abbey, Atherstone, Warwickshire; Mar- 
garetting Church, Essex (15th century); Ettington 
Park Private Chapel (this is said to haye come from 
bishop Wykeham’s chapelat Winchester) ; east window 
at Wells, and mutilated Jesse reredos in St. Cuthbert’s 
Church there; Llanrhaidr yn Kinmerch, Denbighshire 
(where the glass is dated 1533). The windows of the 
Galilee at Durham once had Jesse trees in them, and 
at Chartres and Rouen Cathedrals specimens are to be 
seen. Many examples of the kind exist in Belgium, 
and among modern Jesse windows is the often-quoted 
one in St. George’s, Hanover-square. In the Parish 
Church, Folkestone, the north transept east wall has 
just am decorated with ,a Jesse tree spreading all 
over it 


“ BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 


Drawines Receitvep. — “‘Joss,’”? ‘ Devil’s Chimney,” 
“Old Michael,?? ‘Regina,’ ‘‘ Merlin,” ‘Do No,” 
“Gerwy,’” ‘Walmer,’ ‘Beulah,’ ‘“* Forward,” 
‘‘ Wayerley,’’ ‘ Ariel,’ ‘Office Jacket,” ‘* Quoin,” 
“The Bogie Man,” ‘‘ Herbert,’”’? ‘‘Smilash,’’ ‘ Zum- 
merzet,”? ‘‘Avancez,” ‘‘Cleopatra,” ‘‘ Tally Ho,” 
** Koko,”? ‘North,’ ‘‘Practical,” ‘St. Gothard,” 
‘“‘Hopeful,’? “‘Exonia,” ““Y. HH. 191,72) ‘“ikusties? 
“Totus,’”? ‘‘Tauder,’’ “Spider,” “ Paleozoic,” ‘ Red 
Lion,” “F. E. V.” ‘«B.,” “Night Light,” ‘Castle in 
Shield,’’ ‘‘ Over all a Bend Vert,”’ “ Kootles,” ‘‘ Flute,’ 
“G.,” “In a Horseshoe,” ‘*Seyenteen Winters,” 


‘Stanley,’ ‘Cyclist,” ‘*Higs,”? “Art Rambler,” 
‘‘Nelson,’? ‘* Renaissance,” ‘* Spes,’”’ ©‘ McGinty," 
“Dutchman,” ‘Syphax,”  ‘‘Try,”  ‘‘Cathetus, 


“O. R. M.,”? ‘Sam Veller,” “ Black Diamond.” ‘ 


Receivep.—E. K.—J. 8., jun.—C. of §.—S. O.—J. B.— 
F. M. and Co. 


Correspondence, 


PATENTED PLANS. 
To the Editor of the Buimpine News. 


Srr,—In our letter to you of the 31st October, 
we stated, ‘‘ The date of advertisement of this 
patent is, we believe, the 29th October, 1890.” 


er line of eight words (the first line 


Be 
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is by no means a new one. Whena church has 
such a soaring and delicately tapering steeple.as 
the church in question has, it becomes unsafe in 
course of time to ring a peal of bells therein. 

There is no doubt the proposed campanile will 
add immensely to the interest and beauty of the 
three famous spires; these additions in ancient 
art always assist the dominant feature of an old 
building. Would that the Coventry of the 19th 
century was still a six-spired city, as in the 16th 
century, and that it yet had its lovely cross and 
historic gateways ! 

The ancient charm and delight of our old 
cities and towns were the numerous towers and 
spires, as our Old London, with its cathedral 
spire, the loftiest in the world, to which a 
detached tower formerly belonged. 

No city has lost more both in points of beauty 
and practical use than that of Salisbury, which 
possessed late in the last century a choice 
detached campanile, one which James (the de- 
structive) Wyatt wantonly destroyed. Through 
that act of vandalism, Salisbury Cathedral steeple 
has been silent ever since, it not having been 
considered safe to ring a peal of bells in England’s 
loftiest and loveliest of spires. I am thankful 
that three such eminent architects as visited 
Coventry last week came unanimously to the 
decision to erect a bell tower, and that they 
recommend the adoption that it should be united 
to the actwal church by some kind of dwarf 
cloister. 

I devoutly trust that this Coventry dispute 
may lead to a restoration of the destroyed 
bell tower at Salisbury and Lichfield.—Lam, &c., 

JosEPH GRIMSHIRE. 

Park House, Dalston, N.E., Nov. 28. 


* Our attention has recently been drawn to an 
advertisement in the Patent Journal of October 8 
of Patent No. 19,624, Hockton and Gibbs. This 
printer’s error led to our patent agent not noticing 
the advertisement. 

He has applied to the Patent Office for a cor- 
rection, and, at our request, for an extension of 
the time within which notice of opposition must 
be given. The Patent Office will correct the 
printer’s error, but refuse to extend the time of 
opposition beyond the 8th inst. We hasten to 
inform you of this.—We are, &c., 

FLockton AND Grbs. 

15, St. James’s-row, Sheffield, Dec. 3. 


The ringing-room requires to be a large apart- 
ment, well lighted on all sides; the windows 
must open at the top, and be glazed with clear 
glass, so that anyone stationed by the ringers 
can view the approach of a procession. Ventila- 
tion is best obtained by a trap-door into the next 
floor, and also by means of which the ringers 
can regulate to a considerable extent the amount 
of sound to themselves. The gas-pendant should 
always be in the middle. The clock should not 
under any circumstances be in this apartment, 
and provision for the weights should be in the 
solid wall closed over by wood. The floor above 
the head of the ringers should be felted, and the 
wall of the ringing-room wainscoted, and a 
comfortable fixed seat entirely round. The 
apartment should not be so high as to require 
rope-guides, which tend to increase extraneous 
noise. The space above will probably contain 
the clock, and should be no higher than required 
in order that the ringers may be near the bells. 
The bell-chamber itself is of far greater im- 
portance. The best plan is to suddenly diminish 
the thickness of the tower so as to form a shelf 
on which the timbers or girders which support 
the bell-frame will both stand and be well built 
into the substance of the tower. Corbels are 
seen to be bad in many a fine old tower which 
has no inner set-off as now recommended. 

The bell-frame should be all on one level, and 
in this instance would be constructed to hold 
twelve bells, of which the present ten would be 
the heavy end. The windows should have 
externally English louvres, and each opening 
within should be provided with a close shutter 
fitted into the stonework, which can be closed 
during snow, and also by the ringers in case of 
a practice by unskilled hands. Gas must be laid 
on above the bells, and the lead platform should 
be so constructed as to let out some of the sound 
without letting in water on the bell fittings. 


Sir,—Although of opinion that the initiative 
in opposing Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs’ claim 
for a ‘‘patented plan’’ should be taken by the 
Institute or other representative body, still, all 
free-traders in art should take up the challenge. 
Hence we enter the lists. 

Mr. Fairfax’s conclusive and able letter in 
your issue of Nov. 14, in our opinion, once for 
all disposed of any claim for originality in the 
so-called ‘‘ patent plan,’? and we were under the 
impression that Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs 
would see the uselessness of taking further 
action in the matter. As, however, that letter 
seems to have been either overlooked or ignored 
by these gentlemen, please permit us to continue 
the controversy, and to point out that :— 

1. The plan of the Royal Courts of Justice 
(vide illustration in Burtpinc News, October 27, 
1882) embodies ali the advantages claimed for 
the ‘‘ patent plan’’: the central hall taking the 
place of the public hall, the courts that of the 
general offices, and the judges’ corridor that of 
the official corridor. Surely a renaming of the 
same plan cannot constitute a claim for 
originality ! 

2. Messrs. Verity and Hunt, at Nottingham 


————_——_0 =n > 0 


Inrtercommmuanicatior, 


(see Buitpine News, August 24, 1883), on their ay coe of an El tee es ait ert Ree a 
d-fl : : would be in a ringer’s tower quite a mistake. 
Rep oon Plan, geve us another Ulustration, (the* bell-towers. of Chichester, and formerly QUESTIONS. 


having a central corridor, with pay-office and 
official rooms, with private corridor, grouped 
round same, almost identical with Messrs. 
Flockton and Gibbs’ plan (Fig. 1). Asa matter 
of fact, as soon as Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs’ 
plan for Sheffield Municipal Buildings was pub- 
lished, we noticed that it was merely a duplica- 
tion of the central portion of Messrs. Verity and 
Hunt’s Nottingham plan. 

3. We ourselves, in an important foreign 
competition not yet decided, the plans of which 
went in prior to the Sheffield competition being 
advertised, have adopted an’arrangement iden- 
tical in principle with plan, Fig. 3. 


Salisbury, would not in this respect be good 
models Perhaps the best form would be Mag- 
dalen tower, Oxford, but elaborated to a greater 
extent in the parapets, and better fenestration at 
the ringing-room stage. I am fully aware that 
windows weaken a tower if unnecessarily multi- 
plied, but this need nct be the case in providing 
a comfortable ringing-room. An apartment 
below the ringing-room should have a lavatory, 
&c., and good water supply. ‘These matters 
should be devised by the architect, and not be 
knocked in afterwards. In a well-known clock 
tower the weights were forgotten, which caused 


[10450.|—Ventilation.—Seeing that carbonic acid is 
considerably heavier than air isin its normal condition, 
and proportionally still heavier than heated air, should 
not vitiated air be taken off at or near the floor level, 
rather than at the highest point of the room as recom- 
mended in the textbooks, and carried out in so many 
systems of ventilation? Would some reader up in the 
subject enlighten and oblige !—Rusrycuss. 


[10451.]—Gas Stove.—I have fixed a small gas-stove 
in a room, and led an ordinary wrought-iron flue-pipe 
across the ceiling of another room in order to reach the 
chimney-stack. When the stove is lit water condenses in 
the flue-pipe and runs out at the joints. Can any of your 
readers tell me the cause of this, and the best way to 
remedy it ?—CatLoric. 


[10452.|Plastering.—I have a quantity of plaster- 


We could adduce other examples of the fore- a great deal of trouble subsequently. _ | ing to do ina library, and the specification says :—‘‘ Three 
stalment of this “ patent plan,’’ but refrain from The staircase should extend to the summit, coats strongly gauged plastering to walls, finished with 
: and no ladder should anywhere be necessary. | parian cement for painting.’’ Can any of your readers 


occupying more of your space, as, in our opinion, 
the first and most notable example we have 
named is sufficient to prove that the patent 
should not be granted. 

For ourselves, we shall, as heretofore, plan 
what we consider best, and, if occasion should 
arise, be prepared to defend same. Still, any 
attempt to arrogate the brains of others should be 
nipped in the bud.—We are, &c., 

LrrmMine aNnD LEEMING. 

Victoria House, 117, Victoria-street, 

Westminster, Dec. 1. 


, 


THE PROPOSED BELL TOWER AT 
COVENTRY. 


Simr,—Having recently visited St. Michael’s 
and the other churches in Coventry, as well as 
being a practical campanist, will you allow me 
in your valuable paper to offer a few remarks 
relative to matters that should govern the design 
of the tower? With regard to style, the features 
of the 15th century would seem to be most in 
harmony with the churches, and if this is so 
adjudged, the best termination would be an 
open-traceried parapet and suitably-designed 
light pinnacles; but these are matters for the 
architect. No towers are so well adapted for the 
English ringing as those designed by Sir C. Wren, 
and the St. Paul’s western towers are no excep- 
tion. The ringing-room is always well lighted 
by windows at proper height, and the bells them- 
selves stand in their frame up on a good basis. 
Buttresses are seldom employed, but the inside 
angles are frequently cut off by masonry having 
a circular sweep, which gives greatly increased 
stability. Now the external design of a tower 
solely intended for ringing should boldly express 
the internalarrangements. Of the lower portion, 
we read, plainness is to be the order : this is right. 


say what will be the result of following this specification ? 
Will the parian cement adhere to lime floating? I have 
seen many instances where parian cement-setting has 
left the rough coat of plastering.—X. F. K. 


[10453.]—_Indurating Fluid.—I have been told of 
an indurating fluid called ‘‘Browning’s solution,’ 
said to be used for marbles, &c. Can anyone give me 
particulars of it, and say if it is colourless and effective 2 
—TExtT. 


In particular, the clock attendant must not pass 
through the ringing-room ; ringers are liable to 
disturbance from this cause at all times in most 
towers. It should not be forgotten that the 
mouths of the bells when at rest should be above 
the window sills, and that space should be made 
to enable a person to walk right round the frame. 
A slight bridge, with handrail near the big bells, 
should also be contrived, in order that the clappers 
may be adjusted without climbing up on the 
frame, which is always attended with danger 
when all the bells are mouth upwards. 

It is difficult to refer to a model bell-tower. 
That at Quex Park, Birchington, erected solely 
for ringers, is peculiarly faulty, and most of our 
church towers have been adapted for ringing 
whereby floors cut windows, and the bell-frame 
obtains a bearing far below its main girders, 
which is totally wrong in principle. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark, and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral illustrate the proper size of the 
ringing-room and the lighting—especially the 
former. 

In conclusion, the position of the ringers’ tower 
at Coventry should be well considered, whether 
totally detached and standing near where the 
wreck of the old bell-frame is placed or nearer 
to the church itself.—I am, &c., 

A Memper or THE Ancient SOCIETY OF 
Cottece Yourus. 

P.S.—It is evident from inspection alone that 
the bells could not be rung if placed beneath the 
existing spire. 


= ¢—___- 


CHIPS. 


Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, has 
been instructed by the Uttoxeter Rural Sanitary 
Authority to inspect and report on the water 
supply of the town, and if the present supply is 
found inadequate, to prepare a scheme, with plans, 
sections, report, and estimate, for obtaining a 
further supply from the best available sources. 


A special service was recently held at the parish 
church of Penkridge, Staffs, on the occasion of the 
dedication of a new pulpit. The pulpit, which is 
of Penkridge stone, is from the design of Messrs. 
Bodley and Garner, from whose designs the church 
was restored two years ago, and is placed on the 
north side of the nave. The work has been done 
by Mr. Bridgeman, of Lichfield, who carried out 
the work of restoration. The pulpit is square in 
plan, and has pierced tracery with shields in sunk 
panels, bearing the emblems of the Evangelists. 
The wall at the back is covered with oak panelling, 
from which springs an overhanging canopy, orna- 
mented with brattice work and shields. 


Nothwithstanding the activity of building 
operations duriug the past year, it appears from a 
report presented to the Coventry council by Mr. E. J. 
Purnell, the city surveyor, that the number of plans 
for new houses (188) sanctioned during the year is a 
decrease of 35 upon the previous year, and a 
decrease of 39 upon 1888. The feature of the year, 
however, are that plans have been passed for six 
new bicycle works, and for 22 additions to existing 
works. 


Srr,—I am at a loss to understand how anyone 
can be opposed to the practical completion of the 
grand church of St. Michael’s, Coventry, by the 
erection of a campanile, or bell tower. The idea 
of a detached bell tower for our larger churches 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Woopren Signs AND THE Bur~pine Aoct.—At 
the Kensington Petty Sessions, held on Tuesday, 
Nov. 25th (Mr. William Bird, chairman), George 
Jennings was summoned by Ellis Marsland, district 
surveyor for East Kensington, for erecting a pro- 
jection from a building not of fireproof material, 
contrary to Section 26 of the Metropolitan Building 
Act, 1885, at the Earl of Lonsdale public-house, 
Archer-street, W. The projection in question con- 
sisted of a wooden ring 8ft. diameter, 4in. wide, 
and 2in. thick, with letters of wood 2ft. high in the 
centre of the ring, and affixed to it by 1} by ¢ iron 
bar. The whole was projected over the public way 
from the face of the building, and stayed to the 
same by iron supports and wire stays. The district 
surveyor recited the Section of the Act, which states 
that every coping, cornice, fascia, window dressing, 
portico, balcony, verandah, balustrade, and archi- 
tectural projection or decoration whatsoever, shall 
be of brick, tile, stone, artificial stone, slate, 
cement, or other fireproof material. He contended 
this was a projection within the meaning of the 
Section, inasmuch as it was affixed to the front 
wall, and being of wood, and likely to facilitate 
the spread of fire, was contrary to the Act, and he 
therefore asked for an order for its removal. The 
defendant, who was represented by counsel, cross- 
examined the district surveyor as to the meaning 
of the term ‘‘ architectural,’’ and elicited from him 
that it meant belonging to a building. He con- 
tended that this projection formed no part of the 
building, and was merely a trade sign, and if it 
were dangerous or a nuisance it could be dealt with 
by the vestry under 18 and 19 Vic. cap. 120, Section 
119. He characterised this as another attempt on 
the part of the authorities to deal with these so- 
called ‘‘sky-signs.’? The Bench, after some con- 
sultation, decided to dismiss the summons, as they 
did not consider this was an architectural projection 
within the meaning of the Act. 


In RE GEORGE Brick.— At the Birkenhead 
County Court on Tuesday George Brick, builder, 
Liscard, and formerly building surveyor to the 
Salvation Army, applied for his discharge in bank- 
ruptcy. The petitioning creditor, Mr. George 
Lampard, described as a grocer and Salvationist, of 
London, opposed. The Official Receiver stated that 
the statement of affairs showed unsecured liabilities 
of £256 12s. 2d. and £160 for solicitors’ costs, while 
the assets were set down as £3,000, and good book 
debts at £8. Nothing had been realised from these 
assets, but there was a debit balauce against the 
estate of £3 13s. 9d. for Board of Trade fees, &c. 
Debtor was for six years building surveyor to the 
Salvation Army, but Jeft in 1888, and had since 
been out of employment. He wrote a book, which 
contained certain allegations against the Salvation 
Army. The manuscript of this book, which debtor 
valued at £3,000, and was the asset referred to, was 
handed to the petitioning creditor, who advanced 
the debtor £50. An action was afterwards brought 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench against the debtor, 
for the recovery of this money, which the debtor 
alleged was given him as hush-money to prevent 
him from publishing his book. Judgment was given 
against him, and this sum, with costs, formed the 
debt due to the petitioning creditor. The Official 
Receiver stated that the manuscript had been 
handed by Mr. Lampard to Mr. Bramwell Booth. 
He had applied to him for it, but could not get it. 
After a long argument, his Honour said he thought 
the debtor was entitled to his discharge ; but whether 
absolutely or conditionally he would take time to 
consider. 

Or? ——_—_—___—_ 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Matiock BripGE WATERWORKS.—A report has 
been received from Mr. W.H. Radford, C.E., of 
Nottingham, in which he advises the company to 
take an additional spring from the Yoredale Grit. 
The spring yields 68,580 gallons a day in dry 
weather. The water has been analysed by Dr. 
Frankland, and found to be of extraordinary purity 
and softness. The company has applied to the 
Board of Trade for a provisional order to increase 
their capital from £7,500 to £20,000. 


Nuneaton.—The Nuneaton Local Board have 
decided to adopt the process of the ‘‘ International 
Sewage and Water Purification Co.’’ for the treat- 
ment of the sewage of their district, and have 
instructed their Surveyor, Mr. J. S. Pickering, C.E., 
to prepare the contract drawings for an area of 
800 yards of ‘‘ polarite’’ filters, and for the re- 
modelling of the whole of the works. The Board 
have also resolved to erect new pumping machinery 
capable of raising 56,000 gallons per hour. 


OE __——_ 


The current issue of the Proceedings of the 
Society of Architects has as a frontispiece a photo- 
graphic group of the members and friends 
assembled in front of the south porch of Canterbury 
Cathedral, on August 29th last, during the annual 
excursion, in illustration of Mr, Middleton’s lecture, 
reported in our last issue. 


Ou Office Gable. 


Anout one hundred and forty architects have 
registered under the Ontario Architects’ Regis- 
tration Act, largely exceeding the expectations 
of the council. The Canadian Architect and 
Builder says:—‘‘ Mr. Townsend, the Registrar, 
was kept busy during the last hours of the final 
day (Nov. 5). Human nature is the same all the 
world over, and procrastination is the bane of 
architects as well as of other people. While 
three months were allowed in which to observe 
this simple act, the majority did not register till 
within the last week or two of the limit. One 
man was so careless, that his more business like 
partner had to rush down at the eleventh hour 
and do the deed for him. And now will come 
the examination of candidates who were caught 
without oil in their lamps. We presume the 
standard will be gradually increased, so that in 
the course of a few years it will be impossible for 
any but competent and thoroughly trained men 
to enter the ranks of the profession—a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. It is to be hoped 
that long before that time the legislature will 
have so amended the statute, that no man may 
assume the simple title ‘architect’ who has not 
entered the ranks of the profession in the 
accredited manner.’’ 


Tue Art Exhibition at Aberdeen, opened on 
Tuesday, includes, besides work by members of 
the Aberdeen Artists’ Society and others, a loan 
collection of old and modern examples. Among 
the pictures lent, noteworthy ones are a bust 
portrait of Jane Maxwell, Duchess of Gordon, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; portraits by Velasquez, 
Vandyck, and Jamesone, and coming down to 
the present day, Peter Graham’s chef d’ euvre, 
“‘The Spate in the Highlands,’’ ‘‘ Delilah,’’ by 
Solomon J. Solomon, Venetian studies, by the 
sisters Montalba, and Lady Butler’s ‘‘ Inker- 
man.” Among the Scottish exhibits are land- 
scapes by Russell Gowans, Campbell .Noble, 
John Smart, and Beattie-Brown; portraits by 
A. D. Reid, and water-colours by W. HE. Lock- 
hart (a Royal procession in Edinburgh streets), 
R. Wallan, and R. B. Nisbet. 


Tuz Strand District Board of Works have 
petitioned the Local Government Board com- 
plaining of the overriding powers. vested in 
various companies, which practically authorise 
them to break up or disturb the streets and 
pavements at will, and which involve not only 
unnecessary and frequent expense, but are also 
injurious to the surface of the streets, and cause 
obstruction and inconvenience to traffic, and 
injury to trade and business. The petitioners 
contend that the public interests require that the 
control over the streets and pavements shall be so 
vested in the various local authorities in the 
Metropolis as to enable them to make proper 
regulations as to the breaking up or disturbing of 
the streets and pavements in their several dis- 
tricts. It is also urged that further powers 
should be conferred for making and maintaining 
subways in streets, and that provisions should be 
made requiring that such subways should be 
used for the reception of pipes, wires, and the 
like, instead of the streets being from time to 
time thus broken up and interfered with. They 
ask that these suggestions and others dealing 
with overhead wires may be embodied in any 
Bill that may be introduced into Parliament for 
the creation of district councils. 


Srr Mountstuart Grant-Durr has accepted 
the presidency and Sir J. D. Linton (president 
of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
colours) the vice-presidency of a society just 
formed in London for the encouragement and 
preservation of Indian art. The society has 
been established to foster the indigenous decora- 
tive arts of India, and, if possible, to preserve 
their distinctive characteristics. It proposes to 
further these objects by encouraging the artisans 
in every province of the country to continue in 
the practice of their hereditary handicrafts. 
The society hopes to extend among European 
purchasers and patrons a taste for genuine Indian 
art work, and relies upon obtaining the assistance 
and support of the Indian Government. It is 
pointed out that the Indian handicrafts are being 
discredited by the prevailing rage for cheapness, 
the example of meretricious Western taste 
having had a deteriorating influence on native 
artists. The executive committee met last week 
in the rooms of the Society of Arts for the 


transaction of business in connection with the — 


new society. 


Messrs. Wiiirams AND Co., of 18, Berners-. 
street, are introducing a new steel ‘‘ climax” 
casement, which possesses many useful qualities. 
It is weather-tight under any circumstances, — 
however arranged to open. The same section 
can be arranged to open in or out, and can be 
hung at side, or head, or sill, or to swing. Only 
one detail of the stone or wood work is necessary, 
which is the same as prepared for glazing. Side- 
opening casements are hung as a safe door, 
avoiding sagging. The glass is always in the 
same plane asin a fixed light. The casement can 
be fitted with glazing-fillets, which avoid the 
ragged appearance of putty, and facilitate glazing 
or repairs. It has a moulded face instead of the 
ordinary square edges. It can he adapted to any 
existing detail without extra cost, and being made 
of steel, is very strong and rigid. 


2 ee 9 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Society of Arts. ‘Gaseous Illuminants,’” 


Cantor Lecture No. 3, by Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes. 8 p.m. 
Surveyors’ Institution. Adjourned 


discussion on ‘‘ The Labour Question as. 
regards Agriculture.’’ 8 p.m. 
TurspAy.—Society of Architects. ‘‘ Suggestive Points of 

Contact between Architecture and 
Painting,” by W. Ruimington, 
7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 

Bradford Architects and Surveyors’ 
Institution. ‘‘“ Where to Spend a 
Bank Holiday,’’ by W. Hoffman Wood. 


p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. ‘The ~ 
New Chittravati Bridge, Madras Rail— 
way,’? by Mr. E. W. Stoney, M.E., 
M.Inst.C.E. 8 p.m. 
Wepnespay.—Society of Engineers. Annual Dinner a 
Holborn Restaurant. 6.15 p.m. 
Society of Arts. ‘‘ Hlectric Lighting 


Progress in London,” by F. Bailey. 
8 p.m. : ‘ f 
st. Paul’s LEcclesiological Society. 


Objeets of Ecclesiological interest will — 
be exhibited and described. St. Paul’s 
Chapter House. 7.30 p.m. 

Tuurspay. — Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
‘‘Heating of Buildings by Hot Water 
and Steam,’’ by A. D. Mackenzie. 8 p.m. 

Fripay.—Architectural Association. Special Business 
Meeting for the Revision of Rules. 
7.45 p.m. 


Oe 


The Society of Architects.—The Third Ordinary 


Meeting of the Society of Architects for the Session — 


1890-91 will be held at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, W., 
on Tuesday, Dec. 9th, 1890, at 7.30 o’clock p.m., when 
a Paper will be read by Mr. A. W. Rimington, R.P.E. 
(Associate), entitled ‘Suggestive Points of Contact 
between Architecture and Painting.”’ 
Epcar Farman, Hon. See. 
G. A. T. MrppeTon, See. 


Trade Pets. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS, 


Bristou.—A meeting of the committee of the 
Master Builders’ Association was held on Friday, 
when it was resolved, pending the meeting of the 
Conciliation Board, that the hours of work should 
be from 7 to 5 during the first five daysin the week, 
and from 7 to 1 on Saturdays, with the usual hours — 
for meals. On Wednesday week a well-attended 
meeting of representatives from all branches of the 
building trade, with several of those on strike, both — 
society and non-society men, was held to consider 
the present position of the strike at Stapleton 
Asylum and Bedminster Liberal Club; and the 
action of the contractor in attempting to introduce 
what was regarded as objectionable alterations in 
the code of working rules agreed to by the Master 
Builders’ Association and the workmen. Mr. John 
Curle, secretary of the Bristol Trades Council, was — 
in the chair. A long discussion took pes and @ 
motion was passed expressing profound regret that 
an attempt should be made to violate the working 
rules of the trade, and calling upon the whole of 
the trade and trade-unions generally, to morally — 
support them in their endeavour to resist their 
charter of privileges being filched from them. 


Lampetu Porrers OBJECT TO APPRENTICES.—A 
deputation representing the potters employed in the 
Lambeth Pottery waited on Tuesday on Sir H. 
Doulton, objecting to the employment of three 
youths lately apprenticed to the trade, those being 
the sons of journeymen, and employed at their 
request. The workmen considered that there was 
not sufficient prospect of demand to warrant their 
employment, and that their chance of continual em- 
ployment in the future was endangered thereby.— 
Sir H. Doulton replied that he had far better 
opportunities of judging the future pros ects of 
trade than the men, and the step he had taken was 
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DOULTING FREESTONE, sc aRietoN; For alterations at fhe Mreock, 88, Bishops: 


THE CHELYNCH STONE—The Stone [8° Wi sO ontractors— 


— Se 


not only necessary, but a very moderate one. At 
the present time he had seven wheels vacant, and 
the immediate demands made it important that 


these vacancies should be filled. Moreover, from these Quarries is known as Ss ac £246 0 0 
gp area! E of re ; pencer and Co. an Ree art 

no application for work from journeymen had sue Pishir i aike peeyil Sap “sid Williamdcs 5-4) Gree se 239 0 0 
Deen received. It was not his wish to doubtedly one of the most durable Courtney and Fairbairn... _ 227 0 0 
over-supply the market, and none of them Stones in England. Whitehead (accepted) ss, 205 00 
should suffer by this action. He refused to THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the Gasfittings :—Winn (accepted). 


oy ip rmna aer Te as Ass Cuetses.—For alterations and additions to No. 149a, 
elync one. u ner in tex- a q = 
Sarg ‘gad! more’ waitable” for “ane Sloane-street, Chelsea, 3.W. Mr. J. Emes, 151, Ebury 
moulded work. rap elie pad haa ted) Pegs 
' ; ; 4 baie immonds Bros. elsea (accepte ¥ 3 
Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES - - 

TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London Darrrorp.—For second portion of roads, sewers, &c., 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, Ww. on the Westgate Estate, for the Kent and Essex Land Co. 
Mr. G. R. Cobham, F.S.1., Gravesend, surveyor :— 


Multon and Wallis, G dia. -£t,588 0.20 
HAM HILL STONE. Wheeler, W. HL See ek Lane 


accede to their demand, because this would be a 
positive check to the future development of trade. 
The deputation left apparently satisfied ; but Sir 
Henry was subsequently informed by letter that 
unless he agreed to take the three boys off the wheel 
immediately, ev ery pieceworker would cease work 
at once, and every day-worker on Thursday next. 


By this action not only the department affected, ag palpate 

+] : The attention of Architects 1s specially invited to the Durabilit Rackham & Bentham, Plumstead 1,274 0 0 
but the whole of the skilled workmen, will be called ; and beautiful ConouR of this meatontals eye ? Catley, AT (accepted) aia see 1,270 oO 
out. Sir H. Doulton regrets the action of the men ay Well Opened i Quick Despatch, Guaranteed ; Stonework | Ga ecumap.—For the erection of a boys’ school at the 
H i it 7 7 elivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. tSHE AD .— 
in this matter, but feels it impossible to accede to Ps Lady Vernon Schools, Bensham, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


their request. Mr. 8. Piper, County-chambers, Newcastle, architect. 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY. | mr. J. Savage, Grey-street, Newcastle, quantity surveyor < 
NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. Reed, W. and R. coh aD ee OTL eee 


——6 <a ¢—__—_ 


Sir Edgar Boehm has been asked by the City 


E . : : Lond = 
Corporation to send in estimates and a design for a Mr. F, A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven.atreet, Strand, W.C. Brown, H.,and Co. 1-1... s+ 2264 10 0 
: : Tyrie and Grabam, Gateshead* ... 2,231 14 0 
new statue of the Queen to be placed in the Royal Lamb, 8. and R., Gateshead  9'104 13 8 
Exchange, the existing figure being in an unsatis- W ‘Alterations to existing school 7 
factory condition. M. OLIVER & SONS, Brown, H., and Co. ... 0 we 231 0 0 
A sao MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT,| Zhompwon Wie od ae 4 1 
Holloway’s Pills.—The Great Need.—The blood is THAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD Tyrie and Graham, Gateshead* ... 17250 
the lie, and on its purity our existence depends. These Pills MERCHANTS, Reed, Ww. R. 168 0 0 


{horoughly cleanse the vital fluid from all contaminations. and by that 
means strengthen and invigorate the whole system. The balsamic 
, 


nature of Holloway’s Pills exercises marvellous power in giving tone 
to debilitated and nervous constitutions. 


Rest of Newcastle. 
120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. * Accepted. 
The most extensive Stock of every kind of TLampetu.—For drainage works at'the infirmary, Brook- 


: street, Kennington-road, 8.E., for the Guardians of St. 
pe ae and Boards, dry and fit for Mary, Lambeth. Mr. T. W. aldwinckle, 2, East India- 


avenue, Leadenhall-street, E.C., architect. Quantities 


—_— ae 


CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


a supplied :— 
UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, TENDERS. P Cooper and Rgaites be 1 Valee bccn nol O20en Om 
especially for Public Buildings with great wear. *.* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving Killingback, C. aed cae ae 1,900 0 0 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. | the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the ecient ie eee iti oa 
SOLE AGENTS for England, accepted tender : it adds to the value of the information. Turtle and Appleton ri . 1,730 0 0 
J. &A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W : : Johnson, W. .. ais veh one 1,670 0 0 
Baru.—For carrying out further works in front of Marshall, J. G.B. .... oe ah 1,548 0 0 
Camden-crescent, necessitated by the landslip, for the Marsland, M.... ot: 5 clic 143700. 
city council :— Mayo, R. (accepted) ... es eae 1,350 0 0 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS. 


7]. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the 
reatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft ih clear hand. 
rders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 


Ambrose, 8., Bath (accepted) -. £236 0 0 Lrverproon.—For the erection of an additional adminis- 

Brrauincuam.—For the addition of separate sleeping | trative block at the City Hospital, Parkhill, for the 

accommodation for nurses and patients at Rubeny ill | accommodation of nurses, wardmaids, and staff, for the 
Asylum, for the Birmingham town council :— city council :— 


T lication. _ Also Pl f Building Estat: dG 1 : 
Plan. Swark at very reduced eres Tt PETTITT. and CO., Litho- Barnsley and Sons (accepted)... £2,616 0 0 Morrison and Sons (accepted) ... £1,175 0 0 
graphers, 23, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. (Lowest tender received.) (No competition.) 


EEE 


NNINGS’ PATENT BALL TRAPS 


For Lavatory, Bath, and Overflow Wastes. 


POU VOCVCV OCU COV U NUNN TSS el 
[THESE TRAPS (which consist of Indiarubber Balls fitting on seatings of the 
same material) possess important advantages over the ordinary kind ; 
} they constitute a perfect seal against back pressure; are not affected by {By 
absorption, evaporation, or siphonage, and are efficient under all conditions. \ 
They are made of various sizes, from lin. to 24in., and can be seen at the Works, 
where they may be subjected to experiments to test their efficiency. 


Prices and particulars on application to 


GEORGE JENNINGS, Sanitary Engineer, Stangate, SE. 


. 


Patentee and Manufacturer of Improved Tip-up Lavatories, Baths, Water-closets, 
Sinks, Urinals, Pumps, Hydrants, Sluice Valves, and Water Fittings of every description. 
AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


Sahat 
rye Beis 


aay 
3s 


VIFILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. © NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS, 


LONDON: LIVERPOOL: GLASGOW : 
352 TO 362, EUSTON ROAU 6 & 8, HATTON GARDEN. AT & 49, ST. ENOCH SQUARE. 
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Liverpoou.—For building steam laundry in Stanhope- 
street, Liverpool, for Mons, Kaufmann. Mr. G. H, 
Thomas, architect :— 

Williams, V., (accepted). 


Lanpport.—For additions, &e., to the Gladstone Head 
beerhouse, Landport, Portsmouth. Mr. A. H. Foad, 
A.I.C.E., Portsmouth, architect :— 


Beech, G.... 3 oo £051 0 0 
Crockerell, J. ... ob 456 0 0 
Hall, T. P. are 445 0 0 
Brown, C. ah mae 400 0 O 
White, F. G., and Son Gis 899 18 0 
Learmouth, W. .. ose Ay ot 399 15 0 
Boulton, H. F. (accepted) ... ate 399 2 0 


All of Portsmouth. 


Liuenouse.—For alterations at the Aberfeldy Tavern, 
857, East India Dock-road. Mr. R, A. Lewcock, 8&8, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, architect :— 


Contractors :— 
Spencer and Co. sae oe §=9r £845 0-0 
Courtney and Fairbairn Ses 795 0 0 
Reid t06 as oe +5 768 0 0 
Todd eee oie soe, aes 767 0 O 
Salt bee eee eee aoe 748 0 0 
Goodall ... ee oy nee atc 668 0 0 
Walker Bros. .. 3 AY ue 646 0 O 
Hood (accepted) ae as he 565 0 0 
Pewtering :— 
Heath (accepted) Se3 aca ee 247 0 0 
Gasfitting :— 
Steadman (accepted) ... gas 100 0 0 


Loxpon.—For alterations at the Three Nuns Hotel, 
High-street, Aldgate. Mr. R. A. Lewcock, 88, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, architect :— 


Contractors :— 
Voller ... Rae bie te fev eo £1 400320 20 
Goodall... abe ove see ae 1,063 0 0 
Todds Fe seeGm, eeestn ceed eheetoart 11009 FONHO 
Spencer and Co. Ree <0 ate 990. 0 0 
Hood ... os oes ay 9 983° 0 0 
Courtney and Fairbairn ... cor 980 0 0 
Higgs (accepted) ... 923 0 0 


Gas-fittings :— 
Dix (accepted) 4 ese 455 2820 0 

Lonpon.—For building pavilion Tuffnel Park cricket 
ground. Messrs. R. A. Lewcock, 88, Bishopsgate-street 
Within, and C. W. Callcott, joint-architects :— 

Todd, G. E. (accepted) .. ese 15450 20.0 

Lonpon.—For bringing out shop-front and various 
alterations at 144, Stroud Green-road. Messrs. Carter and 
Son, surveyors :— 
Houghton, E., and Son, Stroud Green (accepted) ... £294 


Lonpon.—For bringing out two shop-fronts and altera- 
tions at 146 and 148, Stroud Green-road, for Mr. J. E. 
Bedingham : — 

Houghton, E., and Son, Stroud Green (accepted)... £374 


Lonpon.—For stabling at New House, Streatham, 8.W. 
Messrs. F. C. Notley and H. Riches, 59 and 60, Cornhill, 
London, E.C., joint-architects :— 

Coulsell Bros. (accepted) Sa ew. £007 0 0 

Lymineton.—For alterations and additions to the 
school in High-street :— 

Basket, M., Lymington (accepted). 


Mo.irinear.—Forerection of an electric light installation 
at the Mullingar District Lunatic Asylum, County West- 
meath. Plans and specifications prepared by Mr. W. 
Kaye-Parry, M.A., B.E., 35, Dame-street, Dublin, civil 
engineer :— ‘ 


Contract No. 1 Contract No. 2 Total. 
Soames Bros., and Co., London— 
Beds Got Ol sO wives eG Ol essvoye Lo oO LO 


Latimer, Clark, Muirhead, and Co., London— 
2,512 70 =0%2...4 555.0 2.0 3,067 0 0 
Rashleigh, Phipps, and Dawson, London— 


2,485 0 0... 629 0 0 3,064 0 0 
Crompton, Ltd., Chelmsford — 

2-810 -00=-4 er = 
Edmondson, Dublin— 

2,280 0° 0 +... 526°0 0 2,805 0 0 
Goolden, W. T., and Co., London— 

2,271 0-0 633 0 0 2,904 0 0 
Drake and Gorham, London— 

2261 ->0) O°) ic — oes _ 
The Giilcher Electric Lighting, Co., Ltd,, London— 

2,045 00 .. Sa t= 
Fowler, Lancaster, and C., Ltd., Birmingham— 

1855 0 0 545 0 0 ... 2,400 0 0 
Gordon, J. E, H., London— 

1,850 0 0 ... — ase - 
Mather and Platt, Manchester— 

1,820 0 0 490 0 0 .. 2,310 0 0 
Verity, B., and Sons, London— 

1,769 0 0 490 0 0 .. 2,259 0 0 
Sharp and Kent, London— 

1,692, 0°0 585 0 0 2,277: 0° 0 
Electric Engineering Co., of Ireland— 

1,677 0 0 AVS. 0°20 ee542;090) -Oy.20 
Edison, Swan, and Co., Ltd., Manchester— 

1,655 0 0 550 0 0 2,205 0 0 
Andrews, J. D. F., and Co., London— 

1,395 0, 0 555 0 0 ...” 1,950 0 0 
Woodhouse and Rawson, United and Ltd., London— 

1,357 O 0 433 0 0 1,790 0 0 


Alliance Engineering Works, West Drayton — 
1,310.,0 0 '...° 445.0) 0 1,755 0 0 


LovcusoroucH. — For converting house into shop 
Leicester-road, for Miss Seward. Mr. G. H. Barroweliff” 
architect :— r 

Bricklayer, plasterer, and slater :—' 


- 


Moss, W.,and Son ... wile é500 1 LE SOE 
Barker, T. (accepted) ... oe, cen 143 0 0 
Carpenter, iron-founder, and plumber :— 
Corah, W. is aS! Sea abe 200 0 9 
Johnson, M. M. (accepted) ... dee 195 0 0 


Norra Woouwicn.—For alterations at The Albion 
beer-house, Albert-road, North Woolwich, for Mr. Strud- 
wih Mr. E, Brown, 1, Princess-street, Spitafields, E., 
architect : — 


Goodall, S." we ane ate £616 0 0 
Mower and Son., Ae cas ie 587 0 0 
MavlordesAce tee bes ae Ag 549 0 0 
Hawkings, 8. W. (accepted)... .... 445 0 0 


Suarrawaire, West Ripinc.—For laying drains in 
Varley-road, for the local board :— 
Balmforth, J. (accepted). 
Souta Hornsey.—For building stabling in Howard- 
road, South Hornsey. Mr. R. A. Lewcock, 88, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, architect :— 


Hayworth and Sons ..., ay £427 0 0 
Goodall © ..; we ae tes Pus 359° 0 0 
Thompson (accepted) .. oot bas 330 0 0 


Stamrorp Hitu.—For works at the Weavers’ Arms, 
Stamford Hill. Mr, R. A. Lewcock, 88, Bishopsgate- 
street Within, architect :— 

Pewtering :— 
Heath, T. (accepted) ... wd +. £109 0 0 
Gas-fitting :— ; 
Winn (accepted) aA a aA 60 0 50meme 


Sr. Jouy’s Woop.—For pulling down and rebuilding 
the Portland Arms Tavern, 60, High-street, St. John’s 
Wood. Mr. R. A. Lewcock, 88, Bishopsgate-street 
Within, architect. Quantities by Mr. R. R. Brede:— ~ 


Spencer and Co. oan Aas ee £6,240 0 0 
Toms ... The Nea ca a 5,967 0 0 
Voller ... es nee AK i) 5,926 0° 0 
Anley .., oe eae sos a 5,828 0 0 
Goodall... 38 ae nae aes 5,807 0 0 
Gould and Brand ... tes 5,793 0 0 
Todd (accepted) we 2 5,718 0 


* yea 0 
WEDNESFIELD.—For new foundry and offices at Wednes- 
field, near Wolverhampton, for Messrs. Vaughan and 
Pedley. Mr. B. Baker, Willenhall, architect :— res 
Bradney and Co., Wolverhampton £3,795 0 0 
Tildesley, T., Willenhall... , ... 3,747 0 0 
Guest, J., and Son, Brettle-lane*... 3,615 15 0 
* Accepted. 
Woopsrocx.—For the repairs of a wall opposite Wood= 
wards, for the town council :— 
Mitchell, J. J. (accepted) —... «- §=£05.'0, 0 
. (Lowest of four tenders received.) 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


HOLD THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


AINSCOT 


ALSO THOROUGHLY SEASONED 


120, BUNHILL ROW, 


LONDON, E.C,, 


OF 


MAHOGANY, WALNOT, TEAK, PITCH PINE, YELLOW PINE, AND JOINERS’ DEALS, 
ie" Ta © © ES XT BRI G iw att woos. 


Telegraphic Address—“‘ DRY WAINSCOT, LONDON.” 


wee 


Street and Yard Gullies. 
Siphons and Grid Traps. 
Flap and Block Traps. 
Closet Pans and Traps. 
White Enamelled Channels. 


Sanitary Specialties. 

Fire Clay (Plastic). 

Fire Bricks. ; 

Fire Brick Linings for Grates 
and Stoves. 

Fire Tiles and Lumps. 


Lavatory Basins. 
Urinals. 
Ventilating Bricks. 
Roofing Tiles and Slates. 
Chimney Pots. 


Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, and other Building Materials. 


Blue Staffovdshire Bricks. 

Red Bricks. 

White & Coloured Glazed Bricks 
Paving Tiles. ii. 

Yorkshire Goods. ' 


JOHN BNOWLES & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Depéts at Star Wharf, Regent’s Canal, King’s Road, St. Pancras, N.W.; Midland Railway Goods Stations, St. Pancras, and Child’s Hill and 
Cricklewood; London and North Western Railway Goods Station, Old Ford, Bow, E.; North London Railway Goods Station, Hammersmith and 
Chiswick, W.; London and South-Western Railway Station, Twickenham. 

Goods delivered by Vans in loads of not less than 30cwt. to any part of London. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Works: Wooden Box, Burton-on-Trent. Sheffield Office & Depot: 35, Green Lane. Nottingham Office: Brougham Chambers, 


Chief London Office: 


Telegraphic Addresses:—London Office, “‘ JOHN KNOWLES, LONDON.” 


Wheeler Gate. 


Sheffield Telephone No. 11. 


Shipping Orders promptly executed. 


38, KING’S ROAD, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 


Works Office, ‘‘ KNOWLES, WOODVILLE.” 


London Telephone No. 7587. 
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was unnecessary to incur further expense, or 
that, having seen the plans, they could dis- 
pense with his assistance. They, at any 
rate, carried out the buildings very nearly on 
the lines proposed. Architects’ labours are 
often exposed to this treatment at the hands 
of employers who only desire to get an idea, 
and have no intention of employing profes- 
sional assistance. The decision we have 
mentioned is a timely warning to those who 
imagine they can dismiss an architect on 
insufficient grounds. 

Apart from the legal aspect, the case has 
interest. It shows what an architect has 
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TOWN PRACTICE. 


VHE difficulties which beset the architect 
in his duties connected with building 


erations in London are often considerable, 
the occasional disputes and actions which 
me to light reveal. It is not a mere matter 
preparing designs and contracts, but of 
ranging with the owners of adjoining 
operties as to lines of boundary, light and 
r, of satisfying the requirements of the 
etropolitan Building Acts; and, to make the 
ity more arduous, of pacifying his own 
ient, and proving to him that what is pro- 
ised is the best under the circumstances. 
) do all these things is rather rerplexing, 
pecially that of satisfying the mind of a 
ient who has a doubt as to the ability of his 
lyiser. These duties become more onerous in 
rge towns, where the rights of owners and 
e requirements of the law have to be 
mplied with. 
In the Queen’s Bench Division the other 
iy two actions were brought by an architect 
recover from two defendants his fees for 
ork done and for wrongful dismissal, the 
reumstances detailed in which show how 
any prevarications the architect has to 
ice through no fault of his own, and how 
ysirable it is that he should be fortified in 
is position by a knowledge of the claims for 
ght and air, and that the plans he prepares 
yw new buildings in streets are fully in 
mmpliance with the law. The defendants 
1 this case were evidently afraid of the 
laims made by owners of adjoining premises, 
nd under threats to restrain them by in- 
anction from proceeding with the erection 
f their buildings on opposite sides of a new 
treet known as Copthall-avenue, London 
Vall, they declined to take the advice 
{their architect, and discharged him, and 
aid various sums to meet the claims for 
ompensation made upon them. In their 
efence they alleged that their architect was 
competent, and counterclaimed against him 
o recover the sums paid for compensation 
o adjoining and opposite owners. Notwith- 
tanding the plaintiff’s assurances that if his 
lans were carried out no valid claims could 
’emade by any of the owners, the defend- 
mts refused to adopt this course, though 
hey afterwards, it appears, practically 
arried out his plans, which, as it was also 
moved, had been carefully prepared. 
Jitimately, during the progress of the case, 
rms were arranged between the plaintiff 
ind defendants, the sums claimed for fees 
vere agreed to be paid, and judgment was 
tered for plaintiff on both the defendants’ 
younterclaims, while the charges of incom- 
detency were withdrawn unreservedly. The 
vesult, as Mr. Justice Charles says, was 
nost satisfactory to all parties. At the same 
ime, we cannot help feeling that the archi- 
ect had suffered an injustice, to say nothing 
ff the inconvenience and trouble of having 
io take these proceedings to vindicate his 
wrofessional capacity. 
_ Why should an architect’s proficiency be 
talled into question before he has fairly put 
uis scheme into operation? is the natural 
nterrogation everybody would use. It seems 
scarcely just to doubt the efficiency of a 
lesign upon the scant grounds the defendants 
yut forward. They refused to adopt their 
architect's advice, despite his assurance that 
{the buildings were erected in accordance 
with his plans no legal claims could be made. 
Jpon what grounds they alleged the incom- 
petence of their architect we are not told, 
and we may presume that they thought it 


| 
| 
| 


now to perform to carry out an engagement 
in London or in any large town; how many 
claims from interested parties have to be 
met, either by skilful evasion of their rights 
or by adroit management in the preliminary 
stage. 
avenue on opposite 
street were apparently so situated as to lead 
to several claims being made. 
owners made objections to the new buildings 
as to height. 
who were freeholders of houses facing the 
new premises, argued that the new build- 
ings would obstruct their light and air, 
and the City authorities threatened to re- 
strain the defendants by injunction if they 
exceeded in height the premises which had 
formerly stood on the site. 
occupants of adjoining premises also objected 
and made claims. 
not at all unusual: very few buildings of any 
height and importance can be erected in any 
part of the City that are exempt from such 
claims, many of them put forward with no 
other object but to extort compensation ; 
others for the sake of claiming an imaginary 
right of light to certain windows that had 
acquired that light by the removal of the 
old building which occupied the site of the 
intended new structure, but which windows 
were always badly lighted ; and other objec- 
tions raised by litigious neighbours, who try 
to make the building owner as uncomfort- 
able as they can, though they have no valid 


The buildings erected in Copthall- 
sides of that new 


Adjoining 
The Bridge House Trustees, 


The tenants and 


The circumstances are 


ground for a claim. ‘The first-named class 


of claimants have generally some ghost of 


a case, or it may be, have a good claim 
for compensation. The new building obscures 
the light coming over some previous low erec- 
tion at the back, by being built out toa greater 
depth. Generally the back premises of the 
said previous building were low, and there 
was a prescriptive right of light over them as 
servient tenement. When rebuilt toa greater 
height, their owner is certainly lable for 
compensation. Again, the owner of dominant 
tenement who pulls down and rebuilds, is 
bound to place the windows of the new build- 
ing in the same positions as those of the old. 
If he alters them, he loses hisrights. A 
more vexatious class of claimants adjoining 
a new building, whose windows received only 
partial light, may make a claim to establish 
a larger right than they originally possessed. 
The new building may not obstruct the light 
more than the old one did, but advantage is 
taken of the pulling down, and a claim for 
abandonment is set up. These are instances 
of the disputes very commonly met with 
during the erection of new premises, and 
prove the importance to architects of making 
careful and measured -plans and eleva- 
tions of the old premises, before they 
are demolished, indicating the position 
of the old windows, and in the case 
of alleged abandonment it is necessary that 
the person who claims the right should show 
the abandonment is only temporary. Itisa 
question of evidence. Before the old build- 
ing with ancient lights is pulled down, a 
correct elevation of the same should be made, 
which can be placed in evidence. <A better 
plan is to erect a temporary wooden hoarding, 
showing the position of the ancient lights, 
thereby precluding any question as to their 
number and situation. 

Other questions that arise in the rebuilding 


of old premises may seriously delay the 

progress of the work. An adjoining owner 

may complain of the settlement of his party- 

wall by the underpinning of the basement 

walls required in making a deeper cellar, and 

may claim damages from the building owner, 

or the party-walls may be seriously shaken, 

or damaged in rebuilding. The building 
owneris, of course, responsible, even if he has 

intrusted the work tothe hands of acompetent 

contractor; if he employs an architect, the 

responsibility is assumed to be taken by the 

latter. The necessity of underpinning 
party-walls, and of rebuilding them, is a 

considerable source of anxiety to the archi- 

tect, and entails upon him the desirability of 
making the contract so complete that any 
damages through carelessness should be 
made good at the expense of the contractor. 

Even a very considerable acquaintance with 
the Party Structures Clauses of the Building 
Act will not prevent adjoining owners giving 
the architect great trouble in their dealing 
with them. We have often heard of vexa- 
tious owners making demands of an un- 
reasonable kind, raising objections to the 
pulling down a party-wall that is not of 
snfficient thickness or is out of repair and de- 
fective. Under the 84th section the adjoining 
owner can make sundry requisitions, which it 
is the duty of the building owner to comply 
with, and though differences that arise 
between them can be determined by arbitra- 
tion, the process is ofter vexatious, and much 
delay is caused. In the rebuilding of 
party-walls very great care is necessary, in 
seeing that the rules of the Act are carried 
out—requiring no small amount of vigilance 
on the part of the architect. But it is more 
with reference to the preparation of plans 
and the careful study of the rights of owners, 
municipal regulations, and by-laws relating 
to buildings that we now speak. The com- 
plex web of legislation, made up of various 
statutes, amendments, and by-laws, is suffi- 
ciently bewildering to tax the mind of any 
architect. He is hedged round not only with 
the statutory provisions of party-walls and 
structures, the rules of the Metropolis 
Management and Building Acts, Amendment 
Acts of 1878 and 1882 with reference to pro- 
jections, lines of frontage, space in the rear 
of dwellings, but sanitary by-laws, ease- 
ments of support, and light and air, These 
rights and duties, as they affect neighbours 
in front, at the side, and in the rear, make it 
imperative that he should study carefully 
the boundary walls of his design before he 
ventures to complete the internal arrange- 
ments. Frontage, party-walls, and back 
premises have to be planned in reference to 
sections of the Buildiag Act; windows which 
have rights of light over the old premises 
must be taken into account; whilst other 
minor orders of local authorities have to 


be met. 
OO 


BUILDING OPERATIONS. 


ee building trades generally suffer a 
deadlock at this season of the year; 
building operations are suspended by frost, 
and a large number of tradesmen are thrown 
out of work. This is not invariably the rule. 
Many contractors who are in a hurry to com- 
plete their contracts are not very solicitous 
about their buildings, and we occasionally 
find bricklaying and plastering carried on 
under yery undesirable conditions. We 
cannot have any doubt about the results. 
Half the buildings which show signs of in- 
cipient decay, defective brickwork, and rotten 
walls have been finished in wet or frosty 
weather. Take, for example, brickwork, 
How much of it is carried up in damp 
and frosty weather? ‘The danger is, ot 
course, that the wall is not sufficiently 
dry before the frost sets in, Architects 
pay little attention to these circumstances, 
and there is seldom any provision in the 
specification about suspending the work 
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during the winter months. The contractor 
is, of course, generally the responsible 
individual, for if any wall shows signs of 
damage by frost he has to make it good. 
How much of it is remedied is the point 
that chiefly concerns the architect and owner. 
A little re-pointing on the outside may 
cover serious defects in the body of the 
wall which are never found out till the rain 
tries it, or a second frost comes. The only 
safe-guard is to specify that no brickwork 
is to be carried up during wet weather in 
the winter season; or, at least, that the con- 
tractor will be heldresponsible forany damage 
resulting from the frost. Good builders who 
haye a reputation to lose, adopt the plan of 
covering the walls with straw and weather- 
boards during an inclement season, and never 
to leave the work for the night till this has 
been done. But we know that very few 
bricklayers attend to the matter, and simply 
cover up the injured work when they resume 
operations. Some time ago a correspondence 
took place in these columns respecting the 
carrying on of brickwork in frosty weather, 
and many useful suggestions were made. It 
is asserted that frost will have no injurious 
effect on mortar if it is mixed with linseed 
oil and alum, used hot, the proportions being 
one pint of linseed oil containing one pound 
of alum, mixed with one bushel of unslaked 
lime to three of sharp sand. Others assert 
that sugar mixed with lime mortar in the 
proportion of 11b. of ordinary common sugar 
to.a cubic foot of mortar, the sugar being 
mixed with water and applied in a liquid 
state, will set quickly and prevent the action 
of freezing. Some time ago we gave the 
gist of a report describing the carrying on 
of bricklayers’ work in Norway during frosty 
weather, which the Consul General of Chris- 
tiania, M. T. Michell, described. In that 
country extensive building operations are 
carried on during frosty weather, the whole 
secret of the process being the use of un- 
slaked lime. The mortar igs prepared in 
small quantities as wanted, and the unslaked 
lime is increased as the thermometer falls. 
The theory is that the mortar sets before it 
cools, for, of course, the quicker the mortar 
sets the less risk is there of damage by 
freezing. To use the bricks dry with un- 
slaked lime or linseed-oil and alum applied 


hot is worth attention by those who have 
contracts to complete in the winter months. 
But brickwork carried up during frosty 
weather may be rendered sound by using 
Portland cement, with good sand or aggre- 
gates. Selenitic mortar has been found also 
to be superior to ordinary mortar in resisting 
frost, and many large buildings have been 
carried out during the winter by its use. 
These precautionary methods of resisting the 
effects of frost are, however, confined to a few 
buildings. The ordinary contractor will not 
take the trouble to use any other materials 
than those he has on hand. But even rain 
spoils brickwork if it is heavy, and therefore 
the importance of covering the walls by 
weather hoarding during rainy weather, 
especially to prevent the rain from running 
down the face of wall and discolouring it. 
The plasterers’ trade is one that is also 
impeded by damp or frosty weather, and 
much of the bad work one sees is due to 
undue speed in finishing before the coats are 
dry enough. Modern builders are, however, 
better off than their predecessors: they have 
many appliances and methods of finishing 
walls, improved plaster that can be applied 
in one or more coats, and painted over within 
a few hours, tiles or slabs of plaster which 
can be nailed or screwed on the walls ready 
finished. The common “ three coat”? plaster- 
ing has its disadvantages, especially during 
the winter months. The coats are long in 
drying, the walls are often saturated with 
moisture. ‘‘ Render set”’ and “render float 
and set”? work to brick walls cannot be 
successful when undertaken in a wet season, 
and these are operations which for certain 
contract reasons are generally hurried or are 
undertaken in the worst season. For 
insuring sound and dry work, the 
apphances introduced into builders’ plant 
have to some extent rendered the trade in- 
dependent of weather influences. Now we 
find buildings carried on in London during 
the night by the aid of artificial illuminants, 
and the electric light is used with great 
advantage. By these means the operations 
of brickwork and plastering can be expedited. 
Means of drying-out walls by apparatus 
specially prepared are in use, yet the 
ordinary builder is willing to run the risks 
of failure rather than avail himself of them. 


The specification is often silent on thei 
points, and much of the mischief of hurrie 
work is attributable to the desire to obtai 


low tenders. 
-_— 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES.—VOL. 


5 be the plan and construction. of referent 
libraries and reading rooms, the ski 
of the library architect is chiefly eviden 
It is easy enough to plan rooms that wi 
serve these purposes, but much moi 
difficult to give them the form, the prc 
portion, the furniture, lighting, and warmin 
that are appropriate to their requirement 
and which ought to distinguish them fro. 
other rooms. The architect should er 
deavour to find out, ashe should in eyer 
other case, what are the desiderata and tk 
differentia of a reference library. To dra 
out four wallsin the form of a rectangl 
and to place windows in one or both alternat 
sides, and arrange bookcases and readin 
tables, is not to design a room that shall t 
suited to readers and students who ma 
spend several hours in it every day, whic 
should be retired from a main thoroughfa 
if possible, quiet, well lighted, and com 
fortable for study. We have laid it dow 
as an axiom of planning that the mod 
of lighting is the determining factor 1 
arranging the bookcases and reading-table: 
but the architect is often free to dispose hi 
windows, or to adopt top lights. Suppos 
we imagine a small reference or eee 
room, say 40ft.in length and 22ft. in widt. 
that can be lighted on one or both sides, an 
at one end. As 5 x 8 = 40, we can diyid 
the length into five bays by four standar 
bookcases projecting from the wall formin 
alcoves, the distance between centres of th 
bookcases being 8ft. If we allow each cas 
to be 3ft. 6in. or 4ft. projection from th 
wall, and 2ft. wide, allowing a double back 
to-back row of books, this will allow a 
alcove of about 6ft. wide, within which th 
window can be placed. Thus there will t 
five windows with bookcases between, 
fairly good arrangement, that will abov 
compensate, as far as book accommods 
tion goes, for the want of a continuot 
or rack arrangement along the wal 
By this disposal of the cases we dé 
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termine the width of window bay. ‘Three theory, and both from their works and their 
or four bays, or alcoves, would be less studio-axioms it would be easy to deduce, not 
economical of space, for there would be a merely a set of principles of composition, but a 
greater length of walling between the book- very narrow set, any infringement of which 
eases, and the architect would obtain more receives scathing criticism at their hands 
book-room by the other system of shelving, These principles do, therefore, unquestionably 
known as the “rack” system. Therefore, exist, and their more or less general accept - 
when only three or four windows can be ance by painters is right and expedient 
obtained along the side wall, the architect There will always be those who cavil at ail 
: : ; method, and take fright at anything the) 
must make his bookcases project further into suppose is an academic rule. Understood in the 
the room to compensate for the loss of space, right sense, however, these large, broad principles 
and consequently the room must be wider, to can almost always be traced in the best work in 
allow of the two rows of alcoves and a row painting, to whatever school it belongs. Our 
of tables down the middle of room. The object now is to see how far a few more of them 
other alternative he hasis to give up win- may be applicable to the sister art of architec- 
dows—adopt top lights and the rack system ture. The first subject I propose to touch upon 
of shelying. lor narrow reference-rooms, of is that of tone. A picture may possess many 
course, the latter plan is the one thatis most good Eye ay Ee it ie pilces a i pra ‘ 
economical. Having thus decided how the Ge eb ear ae Cage bog pn 
room is to be broken up in its length, and the effect. In what then does tone consist ? Tone, 
. . - eee says a French artist of repute, is the greater 01 
number and width of side windows obtained, ee : j : sate. 
je P : ss intensity of a tint. As far as this goes it 1: 
in be gt ate en the width quite a true definition. But by ‘‘tone”’ is 
of room. wi of 22ft. is small meant, not only truth of tone, but also harmony 
for a double row of projecting cases. Taking of tone. ; Troe of nonin eaithte may be 
their projection at 3ft. 6in. on each side, we defined as the accurate reproduction, so far so 
get 7ft., to which we must add the width of pigments will allow it, of the relative light and 
the tables, arranged lengthwise, for economy shade values of an object. Harmony of tone 
sake, down the centre. Allowing 3ft. in is, to a picture, as regards light and shade, 
width, which is a convenient width for a what harmony of colour is to it as regards 
row of readers seated on each side, we have colour. Harmony of tone, however, 18 difficultly 
7H. + 3ft. = 10ft., which allows 12ft. for two described, at least in the broader sense of the 
RE acsac0g — 2 fai 1 F Ae term, where, as in a musical composition, a note 
eee solr etowance for puole or two of strong contrast, or even discord, is not 
traffic. The tables may each be 8ft. long, excluded. This being so, it is also not easy to 
and allowing for a space at each end of the say exactly why a given picture lacks this har- 
room, about three tables of this length can mony, or, in other words, is out of tone; but 
be placed, allowing an interval between the still there are some general facts and principles 
tables of 4ft. We have indicated such an with regard to tone which, as they are of service 
arrangement of room in our sketch, plan 2, to the artist, may possibly also be so to the archi 
the appearance of the cases being shown also. tect. For tone can, or ought to be taken into 
It is not necessary that there should be 
windows on both sides; five side windows 
4ft. or dft. high, and _ proportionately 


account in architectural designs. The neglect 
of the subject is one of the great causes of failure 
wide, would give ample light, with the 
end windows; and a blank wall on 


in many architectural works, and especially in 
interiors, sometimes perhaps because the architect 

the other side is preferable for com- 

fort, as the bookcases can be placed 


is so entirely wrapped up in the archeological, 
ecclesiological, or utilitarian interests of his 
building. The appreciation of tone is best cul- 
tivated, and its enormous importance in giving 
nearer together or along the wall flatwise. impressiveness of effect best realised, by study: 
The reading or news room may be on the ing it in nature. But to benefit to the full 
other side of such a wall, and of the same extent by doing so, it is necessary to have first 
size as the reference library, a plan adopted studied it in the works of the great masters. 
M Norwood and Chelsea Great art is almost always characterised by its 
i : beauty of tone, and two pictures of the same 
_The alcove and rack system can be com- subject, by a good and a bad artist respectively, 
bined in large rooms by placing shelves along differ quite as much from each other in point of 
the wall between the projecting cases and the truthful and subtle rendering of harmonies of 
under the windows—a plan that is followed tone as in anything else. Let us endeavour, as 
at Wigan and other libraries. When the far as we can, to discover some of the conditions 
‘size of room and mode of lighting are both upon which this harmony of tone existence 
optional, the architect is free to design a depends. ‘Taking some landscape subject —for 
‘room to suit the requirements of the build- example, a group of trees backed by a low line 
ing. He may ai as a controlling factor of hills—let us observe it when it is under har- 
the accommodation of books to be provided monious effect of tone. We shall find that when 
for, and the arrangement of the beritiea. Les aie Tal A LAD tal 4% ae ie! 
Ai light allows of to bookshelves sin eee ae ee eee 
placed on the rack system against the walls, details of leaf and Peseuig the tree; ridge and 
or projecting on the alcove plan, already hollow, and distant marking on the hill, are 
| described, whichever is preferred for effect. least mapped out and individually defined. Ina 
Two other systems of placing the bookcases word, it is when the little patches and lines of 
may be mentioned. One of these is to place light and shade which make visible the leaves 
the projecting cases closer together, forming and twigs, or the mounds and furrows, are least 
& semi-alcove plan, dividing the alcove into widely separated from each other and least in 
_two by a parallel case, and allowing 2ft. or 3ft. sharp and harsh contrast. Breadth and harmony 
“space between. The other is to arrange the of tone is, in fact, reached by a certain approxi- 
Wess in parallel stacks across the OD + mation of these little Leeks Birla oa to each 
i ak 5 other, and when, instead o ehting for 
aes a similar space between them—a supremacy, they sink their differences and unite 
Plan adopted in lending libraries and in some in making the group of trees stand out as a 
reference libraries, as at Clerkenwell and harmonious mass of foliage and stem against the 
Chelsea ; but this latter system takes up more reposeful spaces of the distance and thesky. In 
/area, and is not so well suited for students. this particular case tone harmony is obtained 
Alarge proportion of the floor-space of a by decrease in the strength of some of the 
_ reference room must be given up to the tables, 
ee ne middle of the room is best adapted 
‘Tor them. At Clerkenwell the tables are 
‘transversely arranged in parallel rows pro- 
| Jecting from the window eh and ane 
_& passageway at the other side ‘of room, a 
| plan that economises space, but is less con- 


lights, the darks remaining tolerably constant. 
But the process may be reversed, and it may also 

_-Venient than shorter tables to afford sitting 

| room for eight or ten readers. In the 


for writing. These last are necessary in the 
reference library. Fewer tables are required 
in this room than in the reading-room, and 
we may cite the Wigan reference library as 
an example of the alcove arrangement in 
two tiers, the upper one forming a gallery 
over the lower alcoves. 

A good reading-room should be quiet, 
well lighted and warmed, and comfortably 
furnished. The tables should not betooclosely 
packed, be arranged transversely or longi- 
tudinally according to the proportion of 
the room; the books should be stored, if 
necessary, on wall racks or standards pro- 
jecting from the wall, but these may not be 
so numerous or large as those in a reference 
library. In short, a reading-room should 
have ample space for traffic and movement 
round the tables, a condition that points to 
the desirability of making it less a store 
room for books than a comfortable room for 
reading. Indeed, in many of the libraries 
the general reading-room is without book- 
cases and is in immediate connection with 
the news room. One great advantage is 
gained by stacking the books in other 
rooms—namely, that there is more 
breathing room and less dust, sani- 
tary reasons of much value. The 
tables should not be too large, as most readers 
like retirement, and object to be gazed at by 
others sitting at the same table. When 
placed in rows transversely, they may be 
arranged so that their ends are opposite to 
or between the windows, the latter posi- 
tion is preferable. A wide centre passage 
may divide the two opposite rows. When 
there are no side windows, and the room is 
lighted by a sky-light or lantern, the group- 
ing of the tables would be more judicious if 
they were disposed in the middle, and with 
the passage-way round the walls. 

A clever scheme for a town library of several 
stories isillustrated by the drawings of the 
Edinburgh Public Library, which we give 
this week. The design, as we have before 
noticed, is by Mr. Washington Browne, and 
is formed by a central square hall with four 
recesses, making a cruciform structure, the 
detailed plans of which we hope to give in our 
next article. 


SUGGESTIVE POINTS OF CONTACT 
BETWEEN ARCHITECTURE AND 
PAINTING.* 


te his introductory remarks, the author re- 
ferred to a paper he read on a similar 
subject last year, and reported in the Burp- 
inc News on Dec: 13, 1889 (p. 794, Vol. 
LVIL.). In that paper Mr. Rimington endea- 
voured to show that the principles of composition 
in painting were derived in the first instance 
from nature herself, and that whether they were 
re-distilled from the practice of the old masters, 
or from that of the modern schools, their 
parentage was still clearly discernible, and that 
they were not mere arbitrary inventions of 
particular painters or academic cliques. He 
also urged that when their character and their 
use in the art of painting were rightly understood, 
and they were looked upon as helps and not 
masters, they did not fetter its methods of ex- 
pression, clip its wings, or destroy its individuality. 
That, on the contrary, though they could not 
create an artistic genius, any more than a know- 
ledge of counterpoint could create a musician, yet 
that they were of the greatest assistance to the 
painter, might help him out of many difficulties, 
assist him to discover defects in his own work, 
and enable him to take a more intelligent interest 
in that of others. There is, the lecturer con- 
tinued, a school which prides itself upon dis- 
carding all the teachings of precedent in art, and 
which goes further and denies the existence of 
any such things as principles of composition, or 
indeed of principles of any kind. Its views have 
a certain plausibility, chiefly because there are a 
certain number of good painters who profess to 
hold them; but as a matter of fact the practice of 
these latter is in direct contradiction to their 


aT 


perhaps, under ordinary conditions of lighting, 
is cut up by innumerable scars, dents, and 
fissures; but which, when seen under the full 
glow of evening sunlight and an opalescent 
atmosphere, though its details are not lost, tells 
as a broad space of pale, delicate tone against 
the deep blue sky behind it. We may draw the 
conclusion that one of the essentials to harmony 


be produced by lessening the strength of the 
darks, and bringing them nearer in value to the 

pepic library at Reading, a plan of which| — 7 Sha adres pean hiatal 

we i ing aper read before the Society o chitects, Dec. 

‘oho ha the reading room has twelve 9, 1890" by A. Wallace Deniextons R.P.E.Assoc.8.A. 


lights, as in the case of a mountain side, which, 
tables, some of which are in the form of desks | gee p. 840, post. 
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of tone in a picture or an architectural work is 
that there shall be large spaces in which the 
light and shade differences of the details shall 
not be very great. This is not saying that they 
should disappear, but merely that they are 
sunk into tone, rendered less obtrusive, 
- and made subordinate to the larger forms 
of which a picture is composed. Harmony of 
tone in painting is so essentially, and by 
universal consent, connected with dignity and 
reposeful grandeur of effect, that where these 
qualities are aimed at by the architect he might 
do well to take the question of tone carefully into 
consideration. “ low frequently is the impres- 
siveness of a church interior destroyed by the 
introduction of features or objects which cut into 
what tothe artist would have been a beautiful 
and impressive tone harmony, A glaring and 
many -coloured reredos, a series of white marble 
slabs, the glitter of a piece of Birmingham brass- 
work, the needless insertion of a window, the 
reflected glare of encaustic tiles, often does this 
most completely. I may instance the disastrous 
effect upon the exterior of Coutances Cathedral, 
some years ago, by the introduction of new white 
sculptures in the dark-toned niches. Also of the 
reduced impressiveness of the choir of West- 
minster Abbey, owing to the figures in the 
modern reredos screen telling as white spots and 
breaking up its quietude of tone. A yet more 
striking example might also be drawn from 
Westminster in the case of the white marble 
memorials in the aisles and transepts, which 
injure it much more by their destruction of 
breadth of tone than by their incongruity of style. 
No one would, however, wish to see these 
abolished; for the value of their historical 
interest and associations far exceeds that of the 
artistic qualities of the building. So, too, inthe 
exterior of a building ; materials strongly opposed 
both in tone and colour, Bath stone and brick, for 
instance, light grey marble and dark red granite, 
are sometimes forced into an alliance they 
mutually detest, with destructive effects to the 
unity of tone of a building. I[ am far from 
asserting that harmony of tone is invariably a 
necessity in all parts of a building, or in all 
descriptions of buildings, or that many architects 
do not appreciate it. But in some cases, if the 
architect had been more conversant with the 
painter’s axioms, and had appreciated their 
general truth, instead of destroying harmony of 
tone, he would have felt its imperative need, and 
have striven diligently to obtain it. It seems 
probable that the great Medieval men, and pos- 
sibly also the Early Classic architects, realised 
instinctively its importance. - It is difficult to 
enter such churches as that of St. Francis at 
Assisi, our own magnificent Westminster, with 
its impressive tone silences, St. Mark’s at Venice, 
the Pantheon at Rome, or the cathedrals of 
Milan, Canterbury, or Vienna, without feeling 
how important a part great harmonies of tone play 
in their impressiveness of effect. The exterior of 
St. Mark’s, compared by Mr. Ruskin to an 
exquisite wreath of sea-foam, might be quoted as 
an instance of tone harmony in a light key, as 
contrasted with a dark one. So also such build- 
ings as the Taj-Mahal and other pale-toned 
marble temples of India, or Giotto’s Campanile 
in Florence. Much of the poetry and impres- 
siveness of old buildings depends, at any rate in 
the eyes of the artist, upon their possession of 
this quality. It is partly on this account that 
bad restoration, byintroducing greater differences 
of local tint, and placing light-toned objects 
against dark ones, does so much to destroy these 
qualities. A fact which may be observed in 
nature and in painting is that, given any space of 
tone, it will be rendered more subtle by objects 
darker than itself coming against it, or forming 
a part of it; more forcible but less subtle by the 
contrast of surrounding spaces or impinging 
objects lighter than itself. This fact may possibly 
be of use to the architect. Strong contrasts, 
though most valuable, are dangerously keen- 
edged tools, and require careful use. Possibly 
because this is felt they are very sparingly used 
in some pictures, and these works naturally fall 
into a particular key of tone—light, dark, or 
intermediate, as the case may be. Amongst a 
large school at the present time a very light key 
is in fashion, and if we except Fra Angelico, 
Botticelli, and a few others, the old masters 
mostly adopted a darker one. Whether the 
moderns or the old masters are right, this 
much is tolerably certain—namely, that a 
picture which includes too varied a range of 
separate tones is almost as unpleasant as one 


in which the artist has struck too many notes 
cn the colour scale, and produced something sug- 
gestive of the kaleidoscope. The simpler the 
range the easier the treatment, and as in colour 
only an Oriental decorative designer, a Turner, 
ora Burne Jones can deal with a great com- 
plexity of colours, so only an artist who has an 
exceptional genius for black and white can deal 
with a great variety of tones. Perhaps this may 
serve to point out the path of safety for those of 
us, both painters and architects, who do not feel 
quite sure that we are great geniuses. May I 
submit that it would probably be advisable, 
under ordinary circumstances, for the architect, 
like the painter, to aim at simplicity, breadth, 
and subtlety of tone rather than at variety, and 
when he has a quiet space of half-dark in his 
interiors, to deepen and broaden it with any 
ornamentation he may use, only sparingly allow- 
ing himself the pleasure of bringing down some 
sharp light upon it. So, too, with spaces of pale 
tone when force and contrast are not essentially 
necessary. J inally, the careful examination of 
any good collection of pictures, with reference to 
some of the points to which I have referred, 
would suggest others, and would sharpen and 
render more sensitive the appreciation of tone. I 
now turn to a principle closely connected with 
tone, but so well known in art that it seems 
almost needless for me to refer to it. It is that 
of breadth. But though often spoken of, it is 
doubtful whether its importance is sufficiently 
realised ; and as to the comprehension of it, if 
one may judge by many of the pictures to be seen 
in modern exhibitions, and many of the archi- 
tectural buildings seen in modern streets, it is 
too often considered to mean vacancy. Perhaps 
breadth may best be defined by describing its 
antithesis, which is littleness—a crowding of 
detail and a display of fluttering lights and 
scattered forms, that confuse the eye and tire 
the mind. To give breadth to a picture is to get 
rid of this unpleasant quality, not necessarily to 
destroy detail, but to mass its subject in broad 
divisions of light and shade or of colour—to sink 
the prominence of some parts and to emphasise 
that of others. The need for breadth is probably 
as much an intellectual one as a visual, and might 
be traced in other subjects besides that of art. 
Nature continually shows the painter how it may 
be obtained, and when, for example, he is seated 
before a great rolling tract of country dotted 
with woods, farmhouses, and villages, bewilder- 
ing to him in its complexity and apparently un- 
paintable, she quietly sweeps a great cloud across 
the centre of his subject, divides it into large 
and telling masses of light and shade, and gives 
him the means of expressing its beauty upon his 
canvas. Or, to take another example, how dif- 
ferent in appearance is a crowded street of some 
Continental town under mid-day or grey-day 
glare, and the same street in delicious breadth of 
effect when the cool shadows of its gables are 
thrown diagonally across it, and the sunlight on 
the opposite windows and roofs is made the 
broader and more valuable. This principle 
applies not only to light and shade, but also to 
colour and grouping of detail. Its application to 
architecture is tolerably obvious, and more or less 
generally recognised. A building is often con- 
demned by general consent on the ground of its 
effect being frittered away by a superfluity of 
detail. Yet in most cases the destruction of the 
impressiveness of a building is not nearly so 
much due to a superabundance of ornament, as 
to that ornament not having been properly 
massed and concentrated into large groupings, 
and the artistic principle of breadth not having 
been sufficiently considered. One of the pecu- 
liarities of the best French Medizval work is the 
exquisite adjustment of the decorative features 
to the plain wall-spaces, as, for instance, in the 
fagade at Bourges, or the way in which the 
details are built up into large forms, and a sense 
of breadth arrived at. It was chiefly in the 
decadent periods that the great intuitive prin- 
ciple of breadth and the division of the feature of 
a building into large masses was lost sight of. 
The grandeur and impressiveness of the interior 
of a great Norman abbey or Romanesque cathe- 
dral, such as those of Durham, the Abbaye aux 
Hommes at Caen, or St. Gervais at Falaise, is 
largely due to the breadth of effect of its 
cavernous arches, solid archivolts, and simple 
wall-spaces. That the intellectual demand for 
this quality in a building is a very deep-seated 
one is obvious from the widespread and reason- 
able admiration for the severest forms of Greek 
architecture, and in the almost equally wide- 


spread and unreasonable praise of some of th 
ugliest structures of the Middle Renaissanc 
period, such, for instance, as the Pitti Palace j 
Florence. Breadth is so essential a quality, tha 
many minds demanditatany cost. With regar 
to breadth of colour, it is clear that, ag i 
a picture, the fewer and larger the space 
or the surfaces of colour in a_ buildin 
the broader will be the effect; and if th 
building is rich in detail, these large and separat 
colour-spaces will be useful in binding it to 
gether. Of course, breadth may be carried gs 
far as to become monotonous; but as a rulej 
painting, as perhaps in architecture, the fault j 
on the other side. In referring to large separat 
spaces of colour, I mean the resultant or gener: 
colour, though this may well be built up of 
number of smaller patches, as in a wall of deli 
cately variegated marble, in which many colow 
are present, but of which the resultant tint is a 
opaline grey. An instance of the value of tt 
application of the principle in colour is the broa 
yet subtle colour divisions of the Palazzo Public 
of Piacenza, which are peculiarly delightful i 
their avoidance of monotony and their gift < 
breadth. The success of many of the moder 
buildings of several well-known English archi 
tects is also mainly due to their comprehensio 
of the necessity for breadth of colour effect. 


(To be continued.) 
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INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEER 
OF IRELAND. hil 


SANITARY PROGRESS IN DUBLIN. 


HE inaugural meeting of this institution we 
held in Dublin on the 3rd inst., when a 
address was delivered by Mr. Spencer Harty 
M.Inst.C.E., the president, who took as h 
subject, ‘‘jThe Sanitary Works which are no 
in progress in Dublin.’’ Of these, the Presider 
observed, one cf the most important is th 
housing of the working classes. Much of Dubli 
was built at a time when sanitary knowledge di 
not exist, or was despised, and a very larg 
portion, especially in the older districts, is no 
in an utterly ruinous and decayed state, an 
requires rebuilding. Among the admitted evi 
of the system under which the working class 
are at present, housed is the single-room systen 
for in Dublin nearly one half of the populatio 
inhabit single rooms. Out of 54,000 familie 
32,000 reside in 7,200 houses, and occupy a 
average of 1:5 rooms per family. One of th 
chief causes of this state of things is that th 
artisan and labouring population of Dublin | 
abnormally large, and forms an exceptional 
high percentage of the population as compare 
with other towns. Two sites have been cleare 
under the Artisans’ Dwellings Acts in Dubliz 
one of these, the Coombe area, being the fir 
area so Cleared in Ireland by a local authority 
The cost of clearance andnew buildingsamounte 
to £51,967. Since then Plunkett-street area hi 
been cleared and built upon at a total cost to th 
ratepayers of nearly £30,000. The two ares 
cost, respectively, £24 7s. 9d., and £18 11s. 8¢ 
per head. Another so frightfully insanitary are 
could not now be discovered in Dublin as Plun 
kett-street; yet there are some districts ba 
enough, and especially isolated cases of hous 
ina most wretched state, occupied by the poore’ 
class. The Dublin Artisans’ Dwellings Company 
and more lately still the Dublin Working Man 
Suburban Dwellings Company, have since dor 
good work in remedying this state of thing 
but very much yet remains to be done, for whic 
ample powers are given in the Housing of th 
Working Classes Act passed this year. Greé 
improvements have been made in the sewers ‘ 
the city in recent years. Till in the recent yea 
they were square-built dry-masonry channel 
with the natural earth for a bed, and flag 
stones for a top cover; but now the egg 
shaped brick sewers are adopted, an 
manholes provided at frequent interval 
Fifteen years ago ventilators on the public sewe! 
in Dublin were not known; now they were place 
at an average distance of 100 yards apar 
The ventilators as now designed are of tl 
crudest description, and not worthy of the pré 
sent generation. The only thing that can! 
said in their favour is ‘‘of the greater of ty 
evils choose the least.’’? Sewers in Dublin hai 
for many years back been made with a sufliciel 
gradient, so that they should be self-cleansing 
yet in many instances they are not so, and th 
may be attributed to the large diameter of tl 


‘neither has it the force, nor can it act on the 
sides of the sewer in the same way as water dis- 
charged under pressure through 


-Publin and Glasgow rank amongst the worst 


fall, and being, in reality, an open or uncovered 


_ were from the beginning to this day, except that 
_ they are very much worse, by reason of water- 
_ plosets now discharging into public sewers, and 
_ which 30 years ago existed only to a very limited 
_ extent, and also by reason of former watercourses 
_ being turned into public sewers. 
_ to plumbing matters, the President zemarked that 
~ good and sound plumbing in a house is a most 
_ important matter in the interests of public health. 


_ ignorant and jerry workman can still run riot in 
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house drain, which in no instance is less than 9in., 
and through which foreigm matters are sent with 
the greatest contentment on the part of the 
delinquent. In many cases the water-closet has 
een used as the common ashpit of the house, to 
carry away the refuse from which the main sewer 
must do duty. Cases have also been discovered 
in which the 3ft. 3in. egg-shaped brick sewers 
yunning through streets of rather quick declivity 
have been completely choked by road detritus 
and surface matter, swept in through gully 
erates and yard drains; and a certain pro- 
portion of the annual outlay in connection 
with sewers is for cleansing purposes. Proper 
house drains are now constructed with per- 
fectly glazed pipes of a certain diameter ; but 
the main sewer is built with rough bricks and 
yough mortar joints, which catch and retain the 
solids in the sewage passing through, and which 
yemain and decompose there. All main sewers 
should be built up to top water level with the 
best glazed bricks and pure cement joints, smooth 
pointed and flush, manholes and ventilators being 
placed nearer to each other than at present, and 
sewers constantly flushed by means of manual 
labour. Automatic flushing is not quick enough, 


Ellis-quay, at a cost of £8,679, the other making 
a new thoroughfare between Upper Bridge-street 
and Usher’s-quay, at acost to date of £8,489. 
In Tara-street the corporation have built baths, 
wash-house, and laundry. The first-class swim- 
ming-bath measures 57ft. long by 33ft. wide, the 
second-class being 64ft. by 26ft., and are each 
5ft. at their deepest, and contain 45,000 gallons 
and 40,000 gallons of water respectively. There 
are 12 first-class reclining-baths and 16 second- 
class, and in addition eight reclining-baths for 
women. The cost of the buildings was £14,000, 
and the loss on the working, including interest 
on loan, is about £900 per annum. The greatest 
of the sanitary works carried out by the Dublin 
Corporation has been the Vartry Waterworks, 
and the foresight of those engaged in it was 
abundantly proved in the year 1887, the driest 
year on record since the works were initiated. 
Formerly Dublin was mainly supplied by pumps 
and springs, and with water taken from the 
Dodder river, over which watercourse, by an Act 
of Parliament passed in 1719, no ‘‘house of 
ease’? could be erected within one mile of the 
city ; so that outside this distance a closet could 
be erected over the course (which would form, 
undoubtedly, a good water carriage system). 
Such was the idea of sanitary arrangements evenin 
those comparatively modern days. Wooden water- 
pipes were laid through portions of the city for 
the distribution of the water from this source. 
Several of these wooden pipes had square or 
oblong holes cut in them for the purpose of a fire 
hydrant, which were plugged with wood; but to 
get at them one had to dig down from ths street 
and search for them—meanwhile the house might 
burn. After this period came the canal supplies 
of water and iron pipes, which formed a very 
much more extended system; but still a large 
portion of Dublin could not be, and was not, 
supplied with water, and what was supplied was 
on the intermittent system. Now, an unlimited 
supply of water is given from the Vartry system, 
not only to the City of Dublin, but to a district 
extending from Artane on the north side of 
Dublin to about a mile below Bray on the south 
side, and from Dundrum, Wilbrook, and Rath- 
farnham on the west to the sea coast on the 
east, comprising roughly an area of about 
twenty-two square miles. The rain basin, or 
catchment area of the river from which the 
Roundwood Reservoir is supplied is 14,080 acres. 
Taking the population of Dublin and the town- 
ships and adjoining districts supplied with water 
as 340,000, the average consumption per day and 
per head since 1879, when the Vartry system 
was introduced, has varied from 42 to 442 
gallons, including public services and trade 
supplies. In Dublin city the death-rate for 
1887, when the quantity supplied was lowest, 
was 33°2—the highest since 1880, and much 
higher than it has been since. This may have 
arisen from want of sufficient water being had to 
flush sewers and drains. The rate of 1s. in the 
£ on the Government valuation has hitherto been 
paid for this great boon of pure water for 
domestic purposes (not including public rate) ; it 
is expected for 1891 it will be 4d. in the £ for 
the same supply, owing to the consolidation of 
the corporation stock. The annual cost of the 

roduction and supply of water to the citizens is 
about 24d. (or a fraction over) per 1,000 gallons. 
In connection with this water supply the cor- 
poration has a most efficient, though small, fire 
brigade, consisting of one superintendent, one 
lieutenant, one inspector, and 38 men, and 


a jet or hand- 
pipe; nor is it always reliable. Sewers and sew- 
age treated in this way would be, of course, 
expensive ; but a question of expense ought to be 
a@ minor matter in comparison with health. 


cities in the United Kingdom with regard to the 
outfall of their sewers—in each case the river 
which passes through the city forming the out- 


main sewer. ‘Things remain in Dublin as they 


Turning next 


The plumber should not only carry out the 
plumbing work of a house, but should also be the 
person to put in the drains. Bad plumbing work 
and bad drainage are imminently connected with 
enteric fevers and other diseases. Typhoid fever 
has been a frequent source of trouble in Dublin. 
He has been called upon, during the past year 
especially, to have many examinations made in 
houses, and in not one instance were the drains 
found perfect—the result being that sewer gas 
not only could, but did, get into the houses. The 
examination and registration of plumbers will 
only go a short way to remedy the evil, inasmuch 
as the registration is not compulsory; and the 


his work, and laugh at your death-rate 
statistics. A medical man will not be allowed 
to practise without having a legal qualifica- 
tion ; a chemist will not be allowed to compound 
drugs; but any man who chooses to set up ina 
business and call himself a sanitary engineer is 
allowed to enter your house and erect as many 
death traps as his own sweet will may devise, and 
there is no remedy. Allsuch men should have a 
legal qualification and license, and it should be 
made an indictable offence to carry out plumbing 
or drainage work in any house without notifica- 
tiontothe local authority, who should be compelled 


to superintend that work and issue a certificate|for whom a principal station has_ been 
of its accuracy and correctness, and also to test| built at Clarendon-row. The cost of the 
and examine for defects every house in the city. | brigade for next year is estimated at 
At present a medical practitioner notifies cases | £4,300. Proceeding next to describe the paving 


the President explained that when 
the present corporation came into existence 
macadamised streets were laid down, and the old 
paved streets broken up, and later on macadam 
streets on a pitched foundation of from 9 to 12in. 
deep. Next came paving with Welsh setts with 
wide joints of from 2in. to 3in. wide. Then 
came paving (in streets of heavy traffic) on lime 
concrete foundations, and finally paving with 
close tarred joints, laid on a bed of cement 
concrete 6in. thick. Some of the great diffi- 
culties in properly maintaining the streets of 
Dublin arise from the fact of the substrata being 
dirty clay or mud, and in many instances the 
soft filling stuff which was formerly used ; these, 
coupled with sunken gas, sewer, OF water open- 
ings, are difficulties which have to be overcome, 
and if the streets are to be maintained as they 
ought, it would take a very much higher im- 


of contagious disease to the sanitary authority, | of the city, 
and similarly any alteration in a work done ina 
house connected with the sanitary system, and 
arrangements should also be notified—it such 
were done, coupled with good and sound dwel- 
lings for the poor, the high death rate of Dublin 
would be very much reduced. Tara-street, now 
aleading highway from Great Brunswick-street 
to Butt Bridge and the northern side of the city, 
was the first street made by the reformed Cor- 
poration of Dublin. It cost nearly £20,000, or 
one-third of a penny in the #£, and passes 
through what was formerly a hotbed of disease 
and vice—the houses demolished being of the 
worst class of the tenement house in Dublin. 
Lord Edward-street, connecting Dame-street 
and Christchurch-place, cost £69,000. Two 
other streets have been made by the cor- 
poration, one opening up Blackhall-place to 


And granite flagging, 
3in. thick (delivered, 
12s., 
stoppers, 
asphalte are not now used. 

The hygienic concrete was composed of Portland 
cement, ground granite, and carbolic 
Corporation of Dublin is now proposing to ex- 
pend £50,000 on an electric-light central station 
in Fleet-street, from which certain streets will 
be supplied with public and private lighting. 
The system proposed is for street or arc lighting, 
a continuous current with an electromotive force 
of 2,000 volts, with arc lamps in series (probably 
the Brockie-Pell pattern). The lights to be of 
2,000 nominal candle-power. 
ing to be supplied from alternating dynamos 
generating a current of 2,000 volts. Trans- 
formers to be suitably fixed to supply houses at a 
current of about 100 volts, 
received for this work from the best companies in 
the United Kingdom, and the amounts are well 
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provement rate than a city like Dublin can 
afford. Some of the old paving with falls to the 
centre and otherwise with thé old bolder and blue 
paving setts, 
streets and lanes. 
principal streets of Dublin into macadamised 
streets, 
damp climate, 
stone, 
become a nuisance. 
corporation have 
roads, and many of the streets of Dublin to-day 
will bear comparison with the best streets in 
England. 
getting well-dressed paving stones ; 
such matters as these is always cheapest. 
carrying out the paving under the present and 
recent loans at an expenditure of £200,000, the 
corporation encouraged, as far as possible, 
opening of 
accordingly, 
Rathdrum, and Ballintoy were tried on various 
streets; and, more lately, 
been extensively used in 
from the former quarries were laid only in patches 
as trials, and were 
In some instances the wear has not been at all 
satisfactory, and the stones have been removed. 
No better stone for macadamising can be got for 
Dublin than that which comes from Ballinas- 
corney ; but 
opened up, and to prevent the soft surface stone 
being supplied. 
made with regard to footpaths, 
tion now is to see a gravelled or cobble stone 
footway. 
hygienic concrete, asphalte, ferrumite, com- 
pressed crushed granite and cement flags, and 
granite flagging 
Cement concrete, 3 to 1, costs 


is still in existence in the back 
Tt was a mistake to turn all the 


ag macadam in a city like Dublin with a 
unless formed with good hard 
and rolled and cleansed, is sure to 
For some years back the 
been trying to improve these 


Great difficulty is experienced in 


first cost in 
In 


the 
stone quarries in Ireland; and 
in 1879, setts from Dalkey, Newry, 


setts from Arklow have 
the city. The stones 


surrounded by Welsh setts. 


the difficulty is in getting quarries 


have also been 
and the excep- 


Great strides 
Tar, mineral rock, cement concrete, 


have all been used in Dublin. 


on an average, including 
excavation and _ carting 
away stuff, watching, &c., 


3in. thick 2s. 6d. per yard. 


se eerereseserere 


Hygienic concrete, not now 


used, but wear has been 


good, 3in. thick, cost .... 48. 6d. 


Asphalte, 3in. thick, laid on 


3in. of cement, 6 to 1 con- 


crete, costs 5s. 6d. 


Ferrumite, the old flagging | 


having been taken up and 


bed prepared, cost........ 5s. Od. 


” 


Compressed crushed granite 


2hin. 


eveeeereresese 


and cement flags 

thick, eost 4g, 2d. per sq. yard. 
Do., 2}in., cost ......6 4s. 8d. - 

the flags themselves being 

cost 7s. per yard), 11s. to 

including work around area grates, coal 

stop-cock. Tar and mineral rock 


acid. The 


The private light- 


Tenders have been 


within the estimates. The corporation has also 
built a splendid cattle market, containing ten 
acres, at a cost of £30,000, on the North Circular- 
road. Itis oneof the largest in Europe at which 
markets are weekly held. An abattoir has been 
constructed at a cost of £15,000. A new fish and 
vegetable market is also in course of erection on 
the north side of the city, at Mary’s-lane. A 
covered-in market, containing about 60,000sq.ft., 
will be built, and the adjoining streets are to be 
materially widened. ‘The corporation hs also 
two public libraries and a technical school. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the Corporation of 
Dublin is not, and has not been, idle, as all the 
works referred to have been carried out during 
the last thirty years; and yet a great deal 
remains to be done, if they are to keep pace with 
the local authorities on the other side of the water. 
ee 2 —$$_$——— / 

The will of the late Mr. John Mossman, sculptor, 

Glasgow, has been proved at £6,743. 
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MARY’S CHURCH, PORTSEA.—LIVESEY 
TRINITY 


INTERIOR OF 
HALL, LANCASHIRE.—MEMORIAL FONT, 
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Our Illustrations. 
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ST. MARY’S CHURCH, PORTSDA. 


We publish a double-page interior view of Sir 
Arthur Blomfield’s great church, lately erected 
at Portsea. It accommodates about 1,400 adults 
in the nave and aisles. The roof is an open- 
timber one of exceptionally bold proportions and 
handsome character. A terracotta dado runs 
round the interior. Outside the walls are faced 
with flints on a Portland-cement concrete filling, 
and inside Bath-stone ashlar is employed. The 
chancel is groined, and an elaborate wrought- 
iron screen incloses the stalls, as seen in the 
view. ‘The morning chapel is on the south side 
of the choir, and the organ-chamber is located 
in a transept on the north side. There is a 
massive tower in the centre of the nave at the 
west end. Our illustration is from a fine photo- 
graph by Messrs. Fry Bros., of Brighton, which 
was exhibited at the Crystal Palace Photographic 
Exhibition this year. 


LIVESEY HALL. 


I am afraid I have not anything further to add 
to that which accompanied Mr. Harrington’s 
sketch of the same building you published on 
June 6th last. The present sketch shows the 
wing built in 1666; it is unoccupied and ina 
neglected condition, but contains some of the 
original internal fittings, including an oak stair- 
case.—J. LANGHAM. 


MEMORIAL FONT, HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, 
WOOLWICH, E. 
Tus font, in polished marble, is now in course 
of execution by Mr. Margetson, of Chelsea (the 
sculptor who carved the enrichments under the 


late Mr. Street at the Law Courts), from the | 


designs of Mr, Maurice B. Adams, architect, in 
memory of the wife of the present vicar, the Rev. 
J. W. Horsley, M.A. The church is a very 
large one, erected during the early years of the 
present century in a sort of Classical style, with 
galleries at both sides of the building and at the 
entrance end. The strongly marked horizontal 
lines of the interior thus secured, in combination 
with a flat ceiling, seem to render a spire-like 
form for the font cover very desirable. The 
several details on the sheet, herewith printed 
from the working drawings, give full particulars 
of the composition. A balanced pulley and chain 
from the roof will carry the cover. The copper 
dome is intended to be seen when the cover is 
lifted during the Baptismal service. Handles 
are provided to pull it down by, as seen in the 
section. The ordinary plug and chain will not 
be used in the marble bowl, but instead a raised 
sort of circular rose, cut out of the solid, is con- 
trived with four small holes in the rim, through 
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which the water will draw away. <A cock, 
governed by a long arm, is worked by a handle 
in the pedestal, as indicated. 


DESIGN FOR MARKET HALL. 
Tuts design received the Silver Medal awarded 
in the National Competition. Mr. Frank 


Shayler is the author. 


EDINBURGH PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Tue sketches of this building, which we illustrate 
to-day, are from the pencil of the architect, Mr. 
G. Washington Browne, prepared after the 
working drawings were matured, and were 
hung upon the walls of the Royal Scottish 
Academy Exhibition in the spring of the year. 
Our readers may recollect that this design was 
selected on the award of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., from among upwards of thirty others sub- 
mitted in competition by Edinburgh architects, 
and while the details of the building have been 
carefully studied and improved upon, the design 
remains in all its essential features as originally 
submitted. The site upon which it has been 
erected is a peculiar one, in respect that the two 
streets which form the east and south boundaries 
are at different levels, and, a8 its name implies, 
George IV. Bridge crosses the Cowgate at a 
height of 48ft. above the level of that street. 
The adjoining buildings to the north are of great 
height, and the difficulty had to be overcome of 
covering up the rough mutual gable, and at the 
same time leaving an area for access and light 
next the bridge. This has been successfully done 
by projecting the principal staircase forward to 
the building line of the adjoining tenement, 
while keeping the main part of the building 15ft. 
back from the parapet of the bridge. The motif 
of the design of this building is to secure abund- 
ance of light equally upon all four sides of the 
three large rooms—the general reading-room, 
the lending library, and the reference library. 
This has been attained by the adoption of the 
cruciform plan. The arms are short in length, 
and the whole end of each arm is occupied with 
large windows, so that ample light in every 
direction is obtained. The four angles which 
fill up the space between the cross form and the 
square outline of the site are occupied respect- 
ively with the grand staircase to the reference 
library, the public staircase from the Cowgate 
to the libraries, the service stair, also from the 
Cowgate to the libraries on the several floors, 
staff-rooms, and space for store-rooms to be built 
in the future when the necessity for further 
accommodation arises. The principal entrance 
is on the level of George IV. Bridge, giving 
access to a columnal vestibule 47ft. by 17ft., the 
walls of which are finished in polished ashlar, 
while the floor is laid in squares of polished 
marble. At one end of the vestibule is placed 
the stair up to the reference room, and at the 
other end the stair down to the general reading- 
room, while in the centre of the vestibule, 
directly opposite the main entrance, is the 
doorway of the lending library, placed for easy 
access upon George IV. Bridge level, with the 
reference library directly over it, and the general 
reading room or news-room directly under it. 
The lending library, 72ft. by 72ft. over the arms, 
is arranged internally in much the same way as 
the telling-room of a bank, the work to be per- 
formed being pretty similar in both cases. ‘The 
centre area formed by the intersection of the 
arms of the cross is given up to the public, and 
is surrounded by a service counter, upon which 
are placed the indicators, and over which the 
books pass between the attendants and the public. 
The bookshelves are placed principally at right 
angles to the windows for good lighting, and are 
restricted toa height of 7ft. Gin. to top of cornice, 
so that every book can be reached without the 
aid of steps or ladders, and are within a yard or 
two of the attendant’s place at the counter. 
The shelving affords accommodation for 48,000 
volumes, which can be materially increased by 
the erection of the book stores, for which space 
has been left. Onan entresol over the vestibule, 
and halfway up the grand staircase, is the board- 
room, 26ft. by 17ft. Gin., with strong room and 
lavatories attached. At the top of the grand 
staircase the reference room is entered. This is 
90ft. by 72ft. over the arms, and is arranged 
internally upon the same principle as the lending 
library. The books are placed upon shelves in 
alcoves formed between the pillars and piers of 
the projecting arms, while the centre portion, 
represented by the intersection of the arms, is 
occupied by general readers. ach alcove is also 
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provided with a table and chairs for the accom 
modation of readers who are engaged upon th 
special study of any subject requiring severa, 
books at once for cross-reference. The shelving 
in this room extends from floor to ceiling in three 
tiers each, 7ft. Gin. high, so that all books cay 
be reached without ladders, and four spiral stair- 
cases inclosed within the responds of the arcade 
give access to the upper tiers. Only 4wo tier 
of shelving have been fitted up at present ; but 
when the third tier is added and the adjoining 
book-store is erected, accommodation will be 
found for upwards of 100,000 volumes. Tables 
and chairs are provided for 146 readers. All the 
furniture of this room is of American walnut, 
with which material the bookcases are faced, and 
we may here mention that the whole of the 
furniture and fittings throughout the building 
[have been specially designed by the architect. 
The general reading-room or news-room occupies 
the first floor below George IV. Bridge level, 
and is reached both from that stréet and from 
the Cowgate by straight flights of steps 6ft. 
wide, the walls of this staircase being tiled in 
lighter and darker bands of yellow, from tread 
to soffit throughout. The news-room corre- 
sponds exactly in size with the reference-room, 
the arms of the cross being fitted with newspaper 
stands, and the central portion of the floor with 
tables and chairs for magazine and journal 
readers. The doorways, fireplaces, column 
pedestals, skirting, string-courses, &c., in this 
room are executed in faience of an ivory tone, 
with enrichments of yellow upon blwe ground. 
A high dado of specially designed tiles in blue 
and yellow upon an ivory ground is surmounted 
by a deep frieze of lustre tiles, containing pro- 
verbs from the Book of Solomon. Enterin 
from the news-room, and placed under the grand 
staircase, is the juveniles’ room, 365ft. by 32ft., 
similarly treated with faience and tiles, and 
containing a juvenile lending library of 4,000 
volumes. On the remaining two floors, between 
this and the Cowgate level, are placed workshops. 
and book-store, boilers and machinery for heating, 
ventilating and electric lighting, houses for 
engineer and caretaker, public lavatories, &. 
The estimated cost of the building and furnish- 
ings, exclusive of electric lighting, was £30,000, 
and this has been most closely adhered to in 
execution. The stone used for the dressings is. 
from Prudham Quarry, Stirlingshire, and that. 
for rubble from Hailes Quarry, Midlothian. The 
girders and joists of floors and the primcipals of 
roofs are otf steel, and concrete floors are used 
throughout. The steps are from Myreton 
Quarry, near Dundee. The contracts have 
been entirely in the hands of Edinburgh firms. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS, HERNE BAX. 


These schools are about to be erected in connec- 
tion with the parish church, and will replace the: 
old school buildings, which were constructed 
when the town was less than half its present size. 
The new building will be used not only as Sunday 
schools, but for parochial purposes of all kinds. 
throughout the week. The perspective view 
from which our illustration is taken, was ex= 
hibited at the Royal Academy this year, and is: 
from the design of Mr. Ernest Turner, architect, 
London. ‘ 
JAMES’ S GREAT GRIMSBY, 


ST. CHURCH, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Tue work of repair and reconstruction of St. 
James’s Church, Great Grimsby, has been in 
hand since 1874. Much has already been 
accomplished, but a very great deal yet remains. 
to be done before the drawings, prepayed for the: 
entire scheme by Mr. Withers, architect, and fully 
illustrated in the Burnpine Nuwsfor May 21, 1875. 
have been carried out. Among the repairs, the 
central tower occupied an important place. The: 
tower contained a peal of eight bells, substituted 
for an older peal of six in 1830. These were 
rung until 1857, when the tower, being certified 
as unsafe, the bells remained silent until 1886, 
a period of 29 years. In the latter year the 
tower was taken in hand, and on removal of the 
bells and floors and examination of the tower, a 
serious state of dilapidation was revealed. The 
tower was honeycombed at the level of sills of 
belfry windows by insertion of immense beams, 
and was wholly resting on a few through-stones. 
The chancel arch was also badly cracked. The 
work of repair was long and costly. To prevent 
any of the new belfry timbers going into the 
upper walls of tower, the architect designed a 
cradle, which we illustrate to-day. Starting 
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little literature on first principles, that what is 


The Council's Bethnal-green Improvement 
put before us possesses a double value. 


Scheme has caused some small difficulty to arise 
as to the question of the unhoused tenants, who 
will, from a journalistic point of view, be left 
homeless on the demolition of the old buildings. 
I daresay that many of those residing in the dis- 
trict will manage very well of their own account, 
and have sufficient nobility of soul and manly in- 
dependence to look after themselves, spite of the 
debilitating effect of the modern pauperising 
principle of action of institutions, governments, 
&e. ‘T'o meet the difficulty named was, I believe, 
the object of the recommendation of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Committee, when they 
put forward a suggestion that the Council should 
acquire, in connection with the Boundary-street 
scheme, a piece of vacant land in Gossett-street. 
Why the recommendation was made to be 
withdrawn again the moment after by Earl 
Compton, the chairman of the committee, is a 
mystery to everyone outside the Council. The 
idea was to erect dwellings on this site before the 
main blocks included in the improvement scheme 
were tackled; and certainly something must be 
done in this way, as many persons will be un- 
housed who, for no fault of their own, will have 
little power to help themselves. To people of 
this description it must nowadays be no easy 
matter to find a new place of abode, since the 
pulling down of old rookeries and the worst class 
of property, where alone they can find the 
wretched accommodation suited to their means, 
has been so widespread an operation in the 
Metropolis. Taking also into consideration the 
large areas recently required for the formation of 
new streets, one may feel some surprise as to what 
becomes of these erstwhile inhabitants. Do they 
go into the suburbs with workmen’s tickets ? 
Doubtless vast numbers have taken to this mode 
of life, as the intentions of the Great Hastern 
Railway with regard to the new station at Liver- 
pool-street, to which Lrecently alluded, show ; but 
the poorest of the poor cannot avail themselves of 
these tickets, For such, it does appear to me, the 
County Council should provide, it they pull down 
a large area of. slummy London ; and this, how- 
soever many offered and withdrawn recommen- 
dations it may necessitate. 


with the insertion of eight hard York stone 
orbels, 48 by 17 by 1éin., cut and pinned into 
‘he haunches of the four arches carrying tower, 
where the walls are Sft. thick, a strong floor, 
for the ringers, was first constructed resting on 
jame, and from thence standing 6in. from walls. 
Right uprights, immediately over corbels, 12 
by 12 and 16ft. high, were erected to carry floor 
for bells, the whole being cross-braced and tied 
together, as skown. On the belfry floor a new 
oak frame for the bells was placed. Three of 
the old bells, Nos. 2, 5, 6, which were cracked, 
were recast, and the whole refitted and rehung 
by Messrs. Warner and Son, of Cripplegate. 
The total cost of estimating and repair was 
£1,300. The bells have now been constantly 
rung for four years in perfect safety, the cradle 
answering its purpose in every respect, the 
various bolts requiring to be occasionally 
tightened, as they loosen from vibration. 


It is my intention to persist in an agitation for 
greater attention to the ethics of design, which 
f have never relinquished, in these columns. ‘To 
a lack of study of principle we may refer all 
those digressions in composition that are such 
painfully common objects of the street. I would 
be far from urging the designer to work by rule, 
which ever results in a hard, mechanical style— 
academical, at the best. The use of a principle 
is rather to prevent errors and digressions. It 
is commonly said in many circumstances that 
what is wanted is rather a knowledge of what to 
avoid than of what to do. In this light I would 
regard the usefulness of a study, and of an 
acquired knowledge, of those first principles of 
beauty that underlie every style. It helps us to 
avoid the positively ugly even if it may not be 
sufficient to enable us to produce intrinsic 
beauty. No one supposes that a set of rules and 
precepts, however recondite, can prove a ‘‘ royal 
road’? to design, though if they were it would 
be a consummation in some measure deserved, 
since a knowledge of these true principles cannot 
be obtained by desultory study, but only after 
long and persistent trials, inquiries, and experi- 
ments. The facts revealed by individual thinkers 
and writers constitute a fragment only of the 
whole truth, there being things beyond that only 
the eye sees and the heart feels, and cannot be 
conveyed to others by word of mouth. 


gd 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


2 readers must have been pleased with 
j Messrs. Leeming and Leeming’s letter in 
the matter of the so-called patented plans. It 
adds materially to the weight of evidence as to 
the lack of novelty in these plans. This evi- 
dence is surely now strong enough to show 
clearly that the ‘‘invention’’ has been antici- 
‘pated on many occasions. The examples in- 
stanced by Mr. Fairfax and Messrs. Leeming 
‘and Leeming would in themselves be amply 
gufficient to demonstrate this, even if others were 
not forthcoming. Asa matter of fact, it is only 
necessary to enter into conversation on this topic 
‘with any well-informed architect to hear many 
‘puildings put forward, either as exact proto- 
types, or as having points in common with the 
design sought to be patented. So far, then, as 
concerns the novelty and originality of the 
invention, [ take it that it has been abundantly 
shown to be entirely a negative quantity. 
' 
. The would-be plan-patentees will get their 
patent; but what matters this? The Patent 
‘Office will ‘patent’? anything, practically. It 
_remains for the patentee to prove the validity of 
‘his claims. Having been patented, the invention 
must be supported. If it is a true invention, this 
costs the patentee comparatively little, since the 
courts are severe on infringements. If it be shown 
_ that the patent is invalid, the process of patenting 
has done harm or good to no one. Should any 
architect be served with an injunction to restrain 
him from carrying out some plan he has designed, 
and which is considered to ‘‘infringe ’’ the patent 
plans, I doubt not but that, on his making the 
game publicly known, he will receive substantial 
support from the profession in sustaining his 
_ right to built on his plan. We all know how 
amazingly slothful the architectural profession is 
_ to act for the general well-being, but in a case of 
' this kind I have a notion—false perhaps, but 
till a notion—that the co-operation would be 
forthcoming, since the true architect sees plainly 
enough the injurious effect of any restraint on 
_ freedom of design, and is aware that a rage for 
patenting of this nature, if validity should be 
proved, would be a worm and canker in the art 
of architecture. Co-operation would here be of 
vital necessity. I trust the reader will not think 
that I am giving undue importance to the subject. 
For my own part, I would look upon the attempt 
to patent an architectural plan in the same light 
as did Mr. Robert Walker, who, when the Council 
of the Society of Architects suggested that some 
reference might be made to this topic in his presi- 
dential address, intimated that it was unworthy of 
_ any serious notice. While, therefore, considering 
thatit is beneath contempt, [am nevertheless bound 
to remember how out of apparently insignificant 
trifles comes much disaster, unless due attention 
be given. I would, accordingly, have every archi- 
tect alive to the full bearings of this subject, and 
keep a constant, if easy, watch on the course of 
events. 


GotTH. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 
HE prizes in connection with the schools of 
the Royal Academy were presented on 
Wednesday night by the president, Sir Frederic 
Leighton. 

The President said the competition in general 
was very varied in quality, and in one or two of 
the categories they did not see quite all the zeal 
and achievement they should perhaps like. In 
other cases, however, most excellent results were 
put beforethem. The following prizes were then 
presented :— 

Landscape painting (from ‘“‘Gray’s Elegy ’?).—Cres- 
wick prize (£30), Ralph Peacock. Painting of a figure 
from life (open to male students only).—silver medal, 
first; second, not awarded. Painting of a head from the 
life.Silver medal, first, Amy Clara Durell; second, 
Frederick Dudley Walenn. Painting of a draped figure 


Campanology is an interesting science, and its 
devotees are interesting persons. They should 
be obliged to your correspondent _ the 
‘©M.A.S.C.Y.’? for his dissertation on bell- Cue is oe rots only je Sie eee first, ae 

+ i Ynel amily Postlethwaite; secon elen Sarah Squire. Car- 
ee es et a a ey ee yee. toon of a draped figure (Cesar draping himself to die)— 
onder at his thinking 0 e tower at Quex | “tp his mantle mufiling up his face” (*‘ Julius Ceesar,” 
Park when considering as to a model example of | Act IIT. sc. 2).—Silver medal and prize (£25), Hugh Gold- 
a campanile. If that curious erection is faulty pe ers Design int monochrome Toy fe oars pita 
constructionally, it isas undeniably so in outward £30) eee wieaal Sel, a AF X. ern raed 
appearance ; and I know its general effect pretty | (£10), Ernest Spence. ‘Design for the decoration of a 
well, having looked out at it from the Thames roeon endo hares Ligne ue ots mae of De Mee 
7 —frize re aries eatherstone. et O§ SIX 
uplands for many. ta ian ot days drawings of a figure from the life (open to male students 
when displaying ev1 ent suitability for an | only).—First prize (£50) and silver medal, Ralph Pea- 
2 nis E : 
honourable architectural career by the con- | cock; second (£25), Francis J oseph Mackenzie; third 
struction of mud-houses. There is little doubt (216), Hrodertet Heqaalified. ow! Ses LE Ae 
. . 424 og 2 oe 
but that the architects selected for the competi- superior prize in the same competition before). Drawing 
tion will be able to supply designs of such] of a head from the life.—Silver medal, first, Lawrence 
stability that they won’t come toppling down pares Koe ; cee fonts Perey Pos Disyies che 
statue or group.— ver medal, st, not awarded : second, 
about the Sede of the good peop le of Coventry, Julia Meyer. Perspective drawing in outline (open te 
whenever a triple-bob-major 1s rung. I take | painters and sculptors only).—Silver medal, not awarded. 
exception to your correspondent’s idea for a| Model of a design (“Rescued”). — First prize (£30), 
clock." A clock-tower is a clock-tower, anda bell- Charles John Allen; second (£10), Everard Stourton. 
. bell-t i: ith looies f Set of three models of a figure from the life (open to male 
tower is a bell-tower, say -, with apo 0g168 - OY | students only).—First prize (£50 and silver medal, Charles 
y) ) 
the double-barrelled platitude. Bell-ringing | John ‘Allen ; second (£20), Andrea C. Lucchesi. Model of 
does not agree with the nervous system of a good ae eee — pay ea female sale ee 
* = ver meda Ss nna arla ay > 8 bat 
clock. Let us have our clock-towers and our | awarded. Design. containing figure and ornament.— 
bell-towers, and plenty of them; excepting 10 | Silver medal, Paul Raphael Montford. Model of astatue 
London we cannot have too many, which I assert | or group.—Silver medal, first, William Willis; second, 
in the face of the remarks of more speakers than 
one at the Association the other evening. My 
advice to competitors (if there be a competition, 
which is doubtful), for the Coventry belfry 
would be not to make a feature of a clock, and if 
one be provided at all, let it be very modest and 


not awarded. Design in architecture (a country gentle- 
man’s house).—Travelling Studentship (£60), Charles 

retiring, so that it may just serve to pass the 

time o’ day. 


Sidney Spooner. Set of architectural drawings (a por- 
ay Se Se 


tion extending over one bay of the choir stalls, and the 
sereen at their back, in St. Paul’s Cathedral) .—Silver 
medal, first, Charles William Baker; second, not 
awarded. Set of architectural designs (upper school).— 
Prize (£25), Alexander Mackintosh. Set of drawings of 
an architectural design (lower school).—Prize (£10), 
James Cromar Watt. Plan of a building (a provincial 
picture and sculpture gallery). — Prize (£10), Herbert 
‘Tooley. Original composition in ornament. — Silver 
medal, not awarded. Perspective drawing in outline 
(open to architects only) (the end and three bays of the 
Hall in Hampton Court Palace).—Silver medal, no com- 
petition. The Landseer Scholarships in painting and 
sculpture, of £40a year each, tenable for two years, given 
for the best work done in the examinatipn for passing 
into the second term of studentship, have been awarded 
—in painting, to John Henry Frederick Bacon and 
Frederick Dudley Walenn; in sculpture, to Basil Gotto 
and Andrea Lucchesi. 
Sr 


Tt has been decided to erect a technical school and 
free library at Leigh, Lancs., at an estimated cost 
of about £6,000. About half the required amount 
is in hand, 


T have read Mr. Rimington’s paper on “ Sug- 
gestive Points of Contact between Painting and 
Architecture,’’ and find it as full of good matter 
as the one this artist read last year before the 
members of the Society of Architects. It deserves 
an attentive perusal from all, for a careful con- 
sideration of many of the analogies drawn. be- 
tween the two arts will certainly tend to breadth 
of design and good composition—qualities sadly 
lacking in the work of the average architect. All 
that Mr. Rimington has said as to ‘‘tone,”” 
‘‘preadth,” &c., should be duly weighed and its 
full benefit obtained ; for in these days we get so 


The sky-signs nuisance received another mortal 
wound on Tuesday, when the seal of the County 
Council was affixed to a Parliamentary petition 
to bring in the London Sky-Signs Bill. An 
attempt was made by a councillor to modify the 
drastic nature of this measure, but happily 
failed. The passing of an Act to grapple with 
these offending signs and announcements will be 
a boon to the Metropolis, for I fancy I can detect 
an increase in their numbers, and that in a very 
limited space of time. 
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THE LABOUR QUESTION AS REGARDS 
AGRICULTURE. 


HE discussion of Mr. T. A. Dickson’s paper 
on this subject, which was read before the 
Surveyors’ Institution on Nov. 24, and to which 
we referred as having an interest for employers 
of labour not confined to those indicated by the 
title, was resumed by Mr. J. Shaw, F.S.1., at the 
meeting of Monday last. Mr. Daniel Watney, 
F.S.1., occupied the chair. 


Mr. Shaw, after referring to what he con- 


sidered some radical defects in the Poor Law 
Administration in past years, attributed the pre- 
sent improved condition of the labour market in 
rural districts greatly to the impulse given by 
the railway and other works some 20 or 25 years 
ago. He considered the position of the agri- 
cultural labourer to be now better than it had 
ever been before. Much had been done by the 
establishment of penny banks, clothing clubs, 
and allotment gardens, and in various other ways, 
to improve the conditions of rural life; but it was 
obvious that very much still remained to be done. 
In his paper, Mr. Dickson had laid great stress on 
the desirability of encouraging thrift. With this 
he quite agreed; but, when the establishment of 
a labourer’s insurance company on a large scale 
was advocated, he doubted its applicability to the 
circumstances. The Post Office and penny banks 
gave the labourer, whether agricultural or other- 
wise, an opportunity of putting by small savings 
from time to time as opportunity arose, which 
was much more practically useful to him than the 
system of fixed compulsory payments to an in- 
surance company. He entirely agreed that 
the more intelligent labourers should be 
taught simple useful trades, and the grow- 
ing scarcity of skilled workmen, such as 
thatchers, for instance, bore out Mr. Dickson’s 
argument in favour of such a step. A prime 
necessity was the provision of good cottages and 
sufficient gardens, and he was convinced that, in 
studying this question, not only must the condi- 
tions under which the labourer worked be con- 
sidered, but also the surroundings amid which 
his wife lived and helped him. 

Mr. E. Ryder, F.S.1., said that too much 
stress should not be laid on the historical aspect 
of this question, for fear that, in regarding that 
aspect too closely, the practical side might be 
overlooked. He thought that, within living 
recollection, the labourer of some twenty years 
ago was perhaps at his highest point of pros- 
perity. The agricultural labourer had advanced 
an position quite as much as, if not more than, 
any class connected with land; while land- 
owners and farmers had not received any 
adequate return for their capital and skill, the 
labourer had still continued to receive his wages. 
‘The man of the future, even in this capacity, 
would be an educated man, and he (Mr. Ryde) 
was convinced that education would make him a 
better and more useful workman. In his district 
(Surrey) he had met with very considerable 
‘Opposition in his endeavours to establish Board 
schools ; but when they were once established, he 
had heard it remarked by a competent authority, 
that the improvement in the work they turned 
‘out was very noticeable. He thought that there 
were many good benefit societies already in 
operation in rural districts, but quite concurred 
with the author of the paper that the old- 
fashioned village club was, as a rule, unsound 
and unsafe. 

Mr. J. Looker, F.S.I., said that all the grief 
of agricultural labour had arisen from the fact 
that the profit of the employer had steadily 
decreased. The rates pressed far too heavily 
on the farmer. It seemed always to have been 
assumed that land was the most convenient thing 
on which to place the burden of taxation. Of 
four men who invested their capital in, respec- 
tively, land, the funds, a mill, or a bank, it 
would be found that, while the first paid rates on 
the gross estimated rental of all his land, the 
others, engaged in far more lucrative occupa- 
tions, perhaps, were only assessed in the value of 
their dwelling-houses, or comparatively small 
business premises. He supposed that every 
employer of labour would like to pay much better 
wages if he could ; but it was obvious that, where 
land was occupied by men whose capital was 
exhausted and whose profits were almost nil, the 
standard of wages must remain low. All im- 
provements must be done by the class of land- 
owners who could afford to lay out capital in 
view of a remote prospective return. 

Mr. J. W. Willis-Bund (Associate) believed 


that the present dearth of good labour was to a 


large extent owing to the operation of the Edu- 
cation Act. 


to be to swell the great army of unemployed 
clerks, to increase the supply of scientific 
criminals, and to leave the farmer no choice but 
to pay his wages for the refuse labour, instead of 
being able to command the best. He was forcibly 
reminded of the words of Homer, which, as 
translated by Lord Sherbrook, ran :— 
‘* He could not sow nor reap, \ 
He was not wise at all; 
For though full many arts he knew, 

He badly knew them all.”’ 
The improved agricultural labourer knew 
’ologies, could talk ’ologies, but could not do a 
good day’s work. 

Mr. J. Martin, F.S.I., thought one of the 
great evils was the present system of out-door 
relief, which he considered offered a premium on 
idleness. A good labourer was seldom in want 
of work, and he was sure that one great step 
towards producing good labourers was first of all 
to build good cottages, with good gardens close 
to them. 

Mr. C. W. Gray, M.P., said that, at the wages 
paid, at least in Hast Anglia, the labourer, even 
with all his perquisites, could not be expected to 
put by much. One principle must and would 
always prevail in wages-paying. When a trade 
was prosperous, the wages would be high; but 
unless the present conditions of agriculture 
materially altered, the scale of payment of rural 
labour could not possibly alter. With corn at an 
unremunerative price, the labour market must 
necessarily be bad, and villages must become 
depopulated by the migration to the towns. 

Mr. T. A. Dickson, F.S.I., in replying, said 
that although the Post Office and the savings 
banks were good, he thought their operations in 
country districts should be more extended. 
A man would not walk four or five miles to place 
his weekly 6d. in the bank. He had received a 
letter from Lord Hampden on the subject of his 
profit-sharing sytem, in which he said that 
although he guaranteed a minimum interest on 
advances of 24 per cent. in bad seasons, and of 
course, at a higher rate in good ones, he had not 
been able to make the scheme a success. He 
(Lord Hampden) was convinced that the system 
of profit-sharing was in itself sound, and that it 
would be found the solution of the great labour 
and capital difficulty; but he had not yet suc- 
ceeded in overcoming many of the difficulties 
which, in the case cf co-operative farming, 
militated against its successful working. 

The Chairman, in summing up the discussion, 
after remarking that the introduction of ma- 
chinery had, probably more than anything, 
altered the conditions of agricultural labour, 
strongly advocated improvement in the direction of 
better cottages, and said that an ideal labourer’s 
cottage should consist of a good kitchen or living- 
room, a scullery where a small fire could be 
lighted in summer, a small pantry, and a bed- 
room. The subject was one which he thought 
Mr. Dickson had done great service in so ably 
bringing forward. 
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THE BELL TOWER FOR ST. MICHAEL’S, 
COVENTRY. 


HE following is the report of the architects 

who recently visited Coventry to report on 

the question of a new beli tower for St. 
Michael’s :— 


Dear Sir,—In compliance with the request made 
in your letter of the 4th of July last, we visited 
Coventry on the 20th inst., and carefully considered 
the points which were in that letter submitted to 
our judgment. 

1. Whether a suitably designed campanile would 
detract from the beauty of the existing towers 
and spires. 

On this we are unanimously of opinion that it 
would not, but might be made, on the contrary, 
very materially to add to the interest of the group. 

2. As to the site for such a campanile if 
erected. 

After having viewed the churches and their spires 
from various points, both close and distant, we are 
of opinion that the best position for such a tower 
would be immediately on the north side of the foot- 
path traversing the churchyard from east to west, 
and opposite the two western windows in the north 
wall of the chapel of St. Lawrence. 

We are further of opinion that such a tower 


He quite agreed that a good 
labourer well educated was a better labourer in 
consequence of his education; but the result of 
the School Board system unfortunately seemed 


should be connected with the church by a loy 
porch or groined corridor, extending across th 
footway, over which it would be arched, thu 
directly connecting the tower with the churel 
itself, and giving the church an additional entrance 
This, considering the large congregations tha) 
occasionally gather there, we hold to be a matte; 
of considerable importance, and for convyenien 
egress it could hardly be better placed. The porel 
itself, we think, might be made a feature of great 
beauty, and the entrance to the tower would bh 
best placed under the archway. 

The position suggested for the tower would 
enable its designer to import a character of solidity 
to its base, such as we hold to be an element ot 
primary importance in respect of the beauty, 
strength, and dignity of a structure devoted to the 
intended purpose. 

3. As to the terms of a competition between five 

of the leading ecclesiastical architects. ne 

With regard to this clause, we venture to express 
our opinion that a competition for a work of this 
kind is undesirable. We believe the views of 
those interested would be best served. by i ae 
the work to an architect of undoubted ability an¢ 
experience, possessed of wide knowledge both of 
the general character and the details of the style 
of architecture in which the old church has been 
built. i 
We believe that such an architect, after con- 
sultation with the committee as to the special 
requirements to be met, would give them a design 
which, while possessing naturally a distinctive 
character of its own, would, when carried out, 
enhance the architectural interest which must 
necessarily always belong to such a magnificent 
structure as the Church of St. Michael in Coventry. 
We much doubt whether such a result would be 
attained by the process of competition suggested in 
your letter. i 

Weare, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
EWAN CHRISTIAN. 
*R. Norman SHAW. E 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE. — 

London, November, 1890. 
George Woodcock, Esq., 

Bailey-lane, Coventry. 
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THE LEDWARD FUND EXHIBITION. 


Vee small exhibition of pictures and sculpture 
is now on view at the Royal Arcade 
Gallery, Old Bond-street. Its obiect is to raise 
a fund in aid of the widow and children of the 
promising young sculptor, the late Mr. R. A. 
Ledward, whose death we recently recorded, and 
the proceeds derived from the sale of works 
(given for that purpose by sympathising artists) 
will, it is hoped, meet with substantial success. 
Mr. Harry Bates contributes a plaster relief 
illustrating ‘‘ Psyche Transported by Zephyrus,”” 
on whose mantle she is borne recumbent in an 
attitude of easy and graceful abandonment. A 
tiny bronze statuette ot ‘‘ The Mower’’ emanates 
from the studio of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., 
and is a skilful production. ‘‘ Poetry’ and 
‘‘ Sympathy ’’ are two works in bronze by the 
deceased sculptor. Other pieces of sculpture are 
‘(A Brittany Peasant,’’? by Mr. Onslow Ford, 
A.R.A., cleverly modelled; a small bust of John 
Ruskin, by Mr. C. Dressler; ‘ Lilith,’? by Mr. 
A. Toft, exhibited at the R. A. in 1889; and a 
terracotta bust of a woman by Mr. H. Montford. 
Amongst oil paintings there is a noticeable and 
powertul head of St. Simeon Stylites, gazing 
upward, by Mr. W. M. Palin: also a ‘St 
Cecilia,’”’ by Mrs. A. Lea Merritt, one of the 
most highly finished of the pictures exhibited; 
and a clever study of ‘‘ Poppies’? by Miss HE. 
Hunt. Mr. W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., sends a 
masterly water-colour sketch of a naval subject, 
‘War is declared, and we put to sea—Watch 
man and arm ship’’; and a vigorous water- 
colour drawing is ‘‘A Street in Brittany,” by 
Miss A. M. Woodward, who obtains a sunny 
effect in subdued colours. ‘‘In the Desert,’’ by 
Mr. J. McLure Hamilton, is a fine study in 
crayon of a huge lion outstretched on the sand by 
the margin of some water, while a lioness keeps 
watch by his side ina couchant attitude. Some 
other contributors are Mr. E. Burne Jones, Mr. 
J. McN. Whistler, Mr. Fred Brown, Mr. F. 
Brangwyn, and Mr. E. W. Waite. 


 —— 
THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY DINNER. 


A DINNER and conversazione was given by 
the Worshipful Company of Plumbers at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, to meet the Lord Mayor 
and the Sheriffs. The Master, Mr. W. H. 
Bishop, took the chair. Lord Basing responded 
to the toast of the House of Lords, and Mr. 
H. C. Raikes to that of the House of Commons. 
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nthe course of a brief speech the Postmaster- 
‘eneral expressed a hope that in future the 
ower House would do as much for the plumbers 
gs the plumbers had done for the Lower House. 
The Lord Mayor, in acknowledging the toast in 
onour of the civic authorities, proposed by the 
‘ord Provost of Glasgow, spoke warmly in favour 
the work undertaken by the Plumbers’ Com- 
yany in the way of technical instruction, adding 
hat if London was to maintain her position at 
he head of the commercial world they must pay 
ll possible attention to, and do their utmost to 
promote, the development of sanitary science. 
[he Master afterwards proposed ‘‘ Modern Sani- 
ary Science and Technical Education.’’ Their 
1im, he said, was to effect an improvement of the 
sonditions under which civilised communities 
ived. The plumbing craft claimed supervision 
and control of watercourses of the house from the 
roof to the basement. Their great lever was the 
registration of those who sought to follow the 
craft. The educational authorities had co- 
operated in the preparation of a. comprehensive 
scheme of instruction upon the subject, and in 
some degree this had already been applied in 
certain classes. Apprentice plumbers might now 
receive continuous instruction in the principles of 
sanitary science and the practice of their trade. 
Sir Bernhard Samuelson, M.P., and Professor 
Garnett replied to the toast. The Master next 
proposed ‘‘ The Municipal Corporations of Great 
Britain and Ireland,’ remarking that that 
assemblage of chief sanitary authorities of the 
three kingdoms by the Ancient Guild of Plumbers 
was evidence of a movement national in character 
and of assured success. With this toast the name 
of the Mayor of Manchester was coupled. ‘‘ The 
Health of the Master ’’ was proposed by the Lord 
Mayor, who said that the success achieved by the 
Plumbers’ Company would have been impossible 
but for the presence of a guiding spirit at their 
head, and that he hoped to see a congress on 
hygiene held in the City of London next year. 


EFroinecring Motes. 


New Roapway Brince over THE River Cam 
ar OAmpripGr. — Owing to the township of 
Chesterton, which lies immediately opposite to 
the town of Cambridge on the north side of the 
River Cam, having considerably increased as a 
residential place, and to the fact of all the 
College boat-houses being on that side of the 
river, the boat ferries have proved wholly insuffi- 
cient for the traffic, besides being very incon- 
venient and unsafe for children. The town of 
Cambridge, therefore, joined with the Local 
Board of Chesterton, and obtained Parliamentary 
powers for constructing a new road across Mid- 
summer Common, just behind Jesus College, and 
a new bridge across the river. These works are 
now completed, and were formally opened yester- 
day (Thursday) by the Mayor of Cambridge 
jointly with the chairman of the Chesterton 
Local Board. The new roadway is about half- 
a-mile long, and is 40ft. wide. The bridge is 
100£t. clear span, 40ft. wide between parapets, 
and has a clear headway at the centre of 
14ft. 6in. above the normal water level, a tow- 
ing-path 12ft. wide being formed on the south 
side. The superstructure consists of six elliptic 
wrought-iron arches, with braced spandrels, 
spaced 7ft. 6in. centre to centre under the road- 
way, and 9ft. ltin. to the parapet girders. 
The outer spandrels are covered with cast- 
iron ornamental panels, surmounted with 
handsome cornice, plinth, and parapet, the 
coats-of-arms of the ~Borough, University, 
County Council, and Local Board being on their 
respective panels in the centre of the spandrel. 
The roadway over the bridge is of granite mac- 
adam, andthe footpaths of granolithic pavement. 
The abutments are of Portland cement concrete, 
resting on piled foundations, and faced with 
Darley Dale stone. The total cost of the work 
is about £14,000. The engineers for the scheme 
are Mr. John J. Webster, M.I.C.E., of Liver- 
pool and Westminster, and Mr. Frank Waters, 
of Cambridge, the whole of the works being 
designed by Mr. Webster, Mr. Waters acting as 
resident engineer. The sole contractor for the 
work was Mr. John Mackay, J.P., of Hereford, 
and he sublet the superstructure to the Butterley 
Company (Limited). The structure is an un- 
doubted additional attraction to the district. 
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CHIPS. 


' The lecture arrangements before Haster at the 
Royal Institute include three lectures by Prof. C. 
Meymott Tidy on modern chemistry in relation to 
sanitation; and three by Mr. W. Martin Conway 
on pre-Greek schools of art. 


On page 807 we mentioned the opening of the 
Mission Chapel at Murchington, Devon. The roof 
of this building was covered with the Broomhall 
Patent Tiles, supplied by the Broomhall Tile Com- 
Ray, of London, and fixed by their own workmen. 

e company have also just finished covering the 
‘roof of St. Andrew’s Church, Acton, Middlesex, and 
are now covering the roofs of St. Leonard’s Church, 
Grimsbury, Banbury, Oxon, with the same deserip- 
‘tion of tiles. 


The town council of Bournemouth haveraised the 
‘salarg of the inspector of nuisances from £120 to 
£275 a year, to include the cost of clerical assistance. 


A new school-chapel, erected for the Wesleyan 

Methodist body off Booth Ferry-road, Leeds, was 
‘opened on the 4th inst. The cost of the building is 
£800. Mr. H. B. Thorpe, Goole, was the architect. 


jy the Wolverhampton School Board have under 
consideration a scheme for the establishment of a 
higher grade school. It is proposed to find accom- 
modation for 600 children, the estimate of cost 
‘being £1,200 for the site, and £12 per head for 
buildings and furniture. 


__ Athletic grounds are being laid out ona field off 
| Burbage-road, Herne Hill, on the Dulwich College 
‘Estate. Mr. Charles Barry, as architect to the 
| College Governors, has designed the club house and 
pavillon, which will be seated for 800 persons. 
| Messrs. Peacock Brothers, of Brixton, are the 
builders. 

'_The death occurred last week of Mr. J. B. 
Bennett, for many years head of the firm of 
| Messrs. J. B. and F. Bennett, builders and con- 
tractors, Ipswich. The deceased was the eldest 
| 80n of the late Mr. John Bennett, who carried on 
the same business at the works in New-street. 
| After his father’s death in 1857, Mr. J. B. Bennett 
| continued the business on behalf of his mother, and 
in 1868 his brother, Mr. Fred. Bennett, became 
| associated with him in partnership. During that 
4 | eed many important public works in 
| Ipswich were carried out by the firm, notably the 
_ erection of the new Museum and the restoration of 
| the Town Hall. Many of the large private houses 
| on the north side of the town were also built by 
| them, the most prominent being the residence of 
Mr. John Limmer on Constitution-hill. Mr. 
Bennett, who, at the time of death, was fifty years 
of age, leaves a widow and one son, who is articled 


Socrery or Enernzers. — The thirty-sixth 
annual meeting of this society was held on 
Monday at their rooms, 17, Victoria-street, 5. W. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. Henry Adams, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.S.A., president. The following 
were elected as the council and officers for 1891, 
viz. :—As president, Mr. William Newby Colam ; 
as vice-presidents, Messrs. Joseph William 
Wilson, jun., William Andrew Valon, and 
George A. Goodwin ; as other members of 
council, Messrs. Chris. Anderson, R. W. Peregrine 
Birch, Chas. C. Carpenter, Henry Faija, C. 
Nicholson Lailey, T. Bell Lightfoot, Willam G. 
Pierce, and Arthur Rigg; as hon. secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. Alfred Williams; as hon. audi- 
tor, Mr. Alfred Lass (Messrs. A. Lass and Co.) 
_The annual dinner was given at the Holborn 
Restaurant on Wednesday. The retiring presi- 
dent, Mr. Henry Adams, occupied the chair, and 
amongst those present were Sir Benjamin Baker 
and Sir J. N. Douglass, F.R.S. (hon. members) ; 
Professor Unwin, I'.R.S., Col. Banister Fletcher, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. A. R. Binnie, engineer, 
L.C.C.; Mr. J. W. Wilson, jun. (vice-presi- 
dent), Mr. Jabez Church, Mr. Chas. Gandon, 
Mr. P. F. Nursey, Mr. Arthur Rigg, Professor 
Robinson, and Mr. A. T. Walmisley (past presi- 
dents); Mr. Alfred Williams (hon. sec. and 
treasurer), and Mr. G. A. Pryce-Cuxson (secre- 
tary). The President proposed the chief toast 
of the evening, ‘‘The Society of Engineers.’ 
Believing in the proverb that nothing succceds 
like success, he ventured to affirm that the success 
which the society had already achieved was a 
forecast of the greater success which might be 
looked forward to. During the past year the 
number of members had increased by 8 per 
cent., exclusive of honorary members, the roll 
now numbering 454, and the attendance at 
the meetings had increased by 10 per cent. The 
financial position was highly satisfactory, and 
thé rules had been revised during the year. The 
papers which had been read and discussed in- 
cluded various branches of civil and mechanical 
engineering, and were fully up to the mark of 


to a local architect. previous sessions. The visits to works in pro- 


| 


gress and centres of manufacture had this year 
included the Thames Ironworks, the Royal 
‘Arsenal at Woolwich, and the London and 
North-Western Railway Works at Crewe. In 
concluding his remarks the President paid a 
well-deserved compliment to the energy of the 
secretary, Mr. Pryce-Cuxson. The toast was 
coupled with the name of Mr. Alfred Williams, 
hon. sec. and treasurer, who was enthusiastically 
received. The health of the President was 
proposed by Mr. A. T. Walmisley, past-presi- 
pent, and Mr. Adams, in responding, proposed 
that of his successor in office, expressing his 
regret that business connected with his cable 
tramway enterprise was detaining Mr. Colam in. 
the United States. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH HOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Lreps aNp YorkswirE ARCHITECTURAL So- 
crety.—It is the custom of the members of this 
society to dine together biennially, and in the 
intervening year a soirée is held. Sucha soirée 
took place on Monday, and there were about 
fifty members present. Mr. W. H. Thorp 
(president) occupied the chair. Coffee was served 
in the large hall of the Queen’s Hotel from 7.30 
to 8 o’clock, and afterwards Mr. Clibborn, of 
Birkenhead, gave a description of scenes in 
Normandy, illustrated by some exceptionally fine 
lantern slides, contributed by Mr. Thompson, of 
Bold-street, Liverpool. Later, the evening was 
passed with music. Professor Kershaw gave @ 
number of selections on the violin, accompanied 
by Mr. Fred Holt on the piano, and songs were 
sung by members of the society. 


Mancusster Socrery or Anrcurrecrs.— The 
report for 1890 commences with reference to two 
recently deceased members, Mr. J. P. Holden, 
for 28 years architect to the Dean and Chapter, 
and Mr. Ellis (of Barker and Ellis). The 
society now numbers fifty-two members. It has 
been decided to reconstruct the society, and to 
incorporate it under the Companies Acts of 
1862-9. The council congratulate the members 
on the issue to the public of the revised code of 
Manchester Building By-Laws—a subject which 
during many years has engaged much of the 
attention of this society. 


Mancurster ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
‘At the third ordinary meeting held on Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 2nd, at the Court Room, Diocesan 
Chambers, South King-street, Mr. T. Chadwick, 
A.R.L.B.A., president, in the chair, a paper was 
read before a large attendance of members by 
Mr. G. H. Willoughby, M.S.A., on ‘* The Ad- 
vantages of Terracotta relative to our Town and 
City Buildings.” The advantages claimed by 
Mr. Willoughby were classified under the follow- 
ing heads, viz. :—(1) Its durabilities and wearing 
properties compared with stone and stucco, (2) its: 
comparative cost, (3) its variety and permanency 
of colour, (4) its advantages for internal decora- 
tion in the form of glazed terracotta or faience,. 
(5) a few general objections. Each heading was 
clearly and exhaustively dealt with, and inter- 
spersed with references to many modern build- 
ings, both in London and elsewhere, which were 
illustrated by photographs, drawings, and ink 
perspective views. ‘The injury done to the pro- 
gress and adoption of terracotta by the frequent 
using of an indifferent and perishable make (on 
account of cheapness) was very severely censured 
by the lecturer. The advantages of the perma- 
nency and variety of colour for the clothing of 
our town and city buildings were also clearly set 
forth, the author stating: ‘C At present we (in 
Manchester) are far behind the Londoners in our 
appreciation and adoption of terracotta. To Mr. 
Waterhouse, who may be regarded as its most. 
enthusiastic advocate, are the London people 
greatly indebted for the increased cheerfulness 
and sightliness his buildings have given to their 
streets and suburbs.’’ The application of faience 
(or glazed terracotta) for internal decoration was 
also commented on, and its use in some of the 
Manchester buildings recently erected ‘‘ was (the 
lecturer said) a sign of its recognition and future 
value as a permanent decorative material.”’ 
Before concluding, several objections to terra- 
cotta, and suggested remedies for same, were 
fully gone into, and at the finish of the paper a 
cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Willoughby was 
proposed by Mr. Davies-Colley, and seconded by 
Mr. Mee, and endorsed by Mr. Chadwick (the 
president), Mr. Hodgson, and others. 
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Royat Scorrish Socrery or Arts.—At a 
meeting of this society held on Monday evening 
at Edinburgh, Mr. R. K. Miller, vice-president, 
in the chair. Mr. J. H. Cunningham showed a 
series of photographs exhibiting the operation of 
floating into its permanent position upon the stone 
piers the 1,523ft. span of the bridge over the 
Ohio River at Pittsburg. The span was built on 
shore upon trusses of a sufficient height to carry 
it to the top of the piers, and span and trusses 
were then floated out into the river upon pontoons, 
from which the span was finally brought into 
position upon the piers. 


Socrery or Arcurrects.—The third ordinary 
meeting of the Society for the present session was 
held on T'nesday evening at St. James’s Hall, 
Piccadilly. Mr. Edgar Farman, hon. secretary, 
occupied the chair. Mr. Henry Fawcett Crawford, 
99, Main-street, Cavan, was elected as a member, 
and one nomination was also announced. Mr. 
A. Wallace Rimington, R.P.E. (Assoc. S.A.), 
read a paper, entitled ‘‘ Suggestive Points of 
Contact between Architecture and Painting.’’ 
‘The address (see p. 815, ante) was illustrated by 
a series of valuable etchings and engravings, lent 
by the Fine Art Society, of New Bond-street, W. 
A vote of thanks was cordially passed to the 
author on the motion of Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, 
seconded by Mr. W, A. Wilberforce, and sup- 
ported by Messrs. W. Hewitt and W. Allport. 


York ARcHITECTURAL AssocraTIon. — The 
eighth session of this Association will be opened 
on Thursday evening next, the 18th inst., when 
an address on ‘‘ Edwardian Architecture,” by 
Mr. B. Priestley Shires, a former secretary of 
the society, and now of Plymouth, will be read. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Ciry or Yorx.—Of the sixteen designs sub- 
mitted in competition for the furnishing of the 
New Council Chamber for the city of York, that 
of Mr. Gilbert Smith Doughty, architect, of 
Nottingham, has been accepted. 


SwansEa.—A competition is to be held shortly 
at Swansea for a new higher-grade school. The 
site will either be next the club in Alexander- 
road, or on the site of Russell House. A premium 
will be offered for the best set of plans. These 
are to provide accommodation for 800 boys, office 
for the use of the board, caretaker’s residence, 
technical and manual instruction rooms, a gym- 
nasium, physical lecture room for 120 students, 
a chemical laboratory for 60 pupils, and two art 
class-rooms. 
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CHIPS. 


Competitive plans for a working men’s club have 
‘been invited at Ayr. The club is to contain a hall 
capable of accommodating 600, a billiard-room, 
reading-room, recreation-room for games, &c., and 
is not to cost more than £1,800. Two prizes of no 
less than £12 and £8 are to be given to the two un- 
successful architects next to the one whose plan is 
adopted, whose princely recompense will merge into 
the ordinary commission. 


' A scheme is being prepared by the Hastings 
borough surveyor for the purpose of obtaining an 
additional water supply, the cost of which work is 
roughly estimated at £140,000. 


The Whitworth trustees have added to their 
munificent gifts to Manchester 123 acres of land, 
known as the Stanley-grove Estate, purchased by 
them for £27,000, for a hospital under the direction 
The site is alongside the Whit- 


of Owens College. 
worth Park. 


A parish-room in connection with St. James’s 
Church, Shirley, Southampton, was opened last 
week. Itconsists of a disused chapel in the High- 
street, which has been rearranged for its new pur- 
poses from plans by Mr. W. Burrough Hill, of 
Southampton. 


Steady progress is being made with the pier and 
harbour works at Torquay, commenced last summer 
by the local boord. Mr. Inglis is the acting engi- 
neer, and Messrs. Cochrane and Sons are the con- 
tractors; Mr. A, Buchan being the clerk of works. 


The section of the main line of the Midland 
system between Bedford (North) and Oakley has 
just been increased from two to four lines. The 
additional double track was brought into use last 
week, and will be exclusively used for goods trains. 


The East Grinstead rural sanitary authority have 
adopted plans and a scheme prepared by Mr. N. A. 
Smith, C.E., for the sewerage of the village of 
Groombridge, and have applied to the Local G-overn- 
ment Board for sanction to borrow £2,800 for 
carrying out the works. 


Building Inrtelligenee. 


Biarncarw. — This town, situate at the 
northern end of the Garw Valley, has been 
created through the sinking of collieries, and 
now contains about 3,000 inhabitants. A little 
church in the centre of the town was consecrated 
on Monday by the Bishop of Llandaff. The 
church is a stone building, cruciform on plan, 
and in plain Early English style. The nave is 
61ft. by 28ft., and the chancel 23ft. by 19ft. 6in. 
There is also a vestry and an organ-chamber, 
spaces being left on the north side for extra 
accommodation—the present being for 300. The 
ground woodwork is all of pitch pine, and the 
roofing of stained red deal. The building is 
heated by hot air on Porritt’s system. The con- 
tract price was £1,085, making the cost 72s. a 
head. The architects were Messrs. Bruton and 
Williams, Cardiff and Barry Dock, and the 
builder was Mr. John Rees, Ynysybwil. 


CampripGE.—The new buildings of the Persse 
School for Boys in Cambridge were opened on 
Thursday, Dec. 4th last, by the mayor. The 
general plan of the school building is that of a 
large hall, with twelve class-rooms grouped on 
the north side of it. The hall is 77ft. by 
37ft. 6in. wide and 25ft. high to the wall-plate. 
It has an open-timbered roof. The class-rooms 
are each 24ft. by 20ft., and those on the ground 
floor are 13ft. high, and those on the first floor 
15ft. to the collar. Besides the above rooms, 
there are head master’s and assistant master’s 
rooms, a large entrance lobby, and a board-room 
on the east and west sides, and then all necessary 
lavatories and outbuildings. The lodge is a 
small building at the gateway, calculated to 
accommodate a porter without family. The 
general style of the building is that of the end 
of the 17th century. It is*built of red bricks, 
and the roof covered with tiles. 


Carpirr.—A special meeting of the Free 
Library Committee was held at the town hall, 
Cardiff, on Wednesday week, to consider the 
plans for the proposed extension of the free 
library building. Mr. Edwin Seward, R.C.A., 
of Seward and Thomas, architects, submitted 
four sets of alternate plans of the new building, 
and said before setting to work upon them he 
had visited some of the best free libraries and 
reading-rooms in the country, including that 
given by Mr. Carnegie to Edinburgh at a cost of 
£50,000. There were two essential differences 
to be noticed in the planning of the building, and 
the first was the position of the entrance. Mr. 
Seward produced the plan showing the entrance 
from the Hayes, and the committee recognised 
that the taking away of so large a space by a 
central corridor from the building was undesir- 
able, and, after considerable discussion, this plan 
was unanimously decided against. Mr. Seward 
then proceeded to show the difference which 
would result from placing the entrance in 
Working-street and in Trinity-street, the former 
being adopted by the committee. The question 
of the position of the art gallery was discussed, 
and it was decided that it should be placed on the 
upper floor with the museum, although the archi- 
tect regretted that he could not arrange for it on 
the ground floor of the building. The plans were 
considered in detail, and ultimately that marked 
No. 4 was adopted, subject to alterations. The 
estimated cost of the building was £15,000. It 
was decided to complete the building, and apply 
for further borrowing powers, in accordance with 
this plan. 


Huiu.—The ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion-stones of a new Grammar School for Hull 
was performed on Friday. The site is in Lei- 
cester-street, and the design for the new schools 
has been prepared by Messrs. Smith and Brodrick, 
of Hull. It will be in a Collegiate style of 
Gothic architecture, having an elevation of red 
brick and stone dressings. The site was pur- 
chased some years ago and the design prepared, 
but the matter has remained in abeyance owing 
to the refusal of the Charity Commissioners to 
sanction the work until there was an endowment 
fund raised. The funds for the erection of the 
building are obtained from the sale of the original 
Grammar School, which is now a clergy-house 
and school in connection with Holy Trinity 
Church, 


Luanpewy YstRADENNY.—The parish church 
of Llandewy Ystradenny has been reopened after 
having been partially rebuilt from plans by Mr. 


S. W. Williams, of Rhayader. When the ol 
roof was stripped, it was found that the timbe 
was so decayed as to need entire removal. Th 
north wall of the old church was found to} 
fairly sound; but all the south and west wall 
and part of the east wall had to be taken dow 
and rebuilt, therefore the present fabric is near] 
new. The restored church has been rebuilt o 
the lines of the original fabric as nearly a 
possible. Although Late Norman priests’ doo1 
remain, little of the work taken down was earlie 
than the 17th century. The style adopted ; 
Early Perpendicular, the nave windows ‘ax 
square-headed, the east window is a three-ligh 
one, and the west window of two lights. Th 
roof is continuous over nave and chancel. Th 
bell cot, at the west end, is framed in oak an 
covered with oak shingles. The floors of th 
nave and chancel have been laid with tiles fror 
the works of Mr. J. C. Edwards, Ruabon; th 
floors under the seats are laid with wood block 
set in asphalte, by Mr. R. L. Lowe, of Farm 
worth, near Bolton. The church is heated by 
Porrit’s underground stove. The seats are ¢ 
pitch pine. The pulpit, which is of oak on 
stone base, is the gift of, and has been carved b 
the Hon. Edith Walsh; it has been specs 
designed by the architect. The contract ha 
been carried out by Mr. John D. Williams, ¢ 
Knighton, at a cost of £800. 


Lonpon Scoot Boarp.—At the last meetin, 
of this Board the Salaries’ Committee reporte 
that they had had under consideration th 
following letter from Mesrs. Gedge and Cc 
with reference to the Capland-street School :- 
‘We are of opinion that Messrs. Wall Brother 
have broken their contract with the Board, an 
are liable to an action for damages. They ar 
bankrupt, and the statement of accounts shows : 
possible dividend of from 2s. to 2s. 6d. in th 
pound. ‘Two actions are already pending agains 
them at the suit of the Board for similar breache 
of contract. One of these is expected to be trie: 
on Monday week. We advise that the result 0 
this action be waited for before commencing ai 
action with regard to the Capland-street School.’ 
In view of this letter, and of the result of th 
action brought by the Board against Messrs 
Wall Bros. with regard to the Kilburn-lan 
School, the Committee recommended that ther 
be authorised to enter an action against Messrs 
Wall Brothers and their trustee in bankruptcy 
to recover damages for breaches of contract i1 
the erection of the said school. This was agree 
to. On the motion of Mr. Lucraft, the attentior 
of the Works Committee was called to the metho: 
by which urgent orders for repairs to building 
and furniture have been given, with instruction: 
to remedy the same. : 


Repgpocurn.—The completion of the partic 
restoration of Redbourn Church was marked o1 
Wednesday week by a service, in which Dr 
Festing, the new Bishop, took part. For'som 
time the state of the nave roof has caused gray 
anxiety, and last winter it was found to b 
necessary to take steps for its restoration. / 
committee for the purpose was formed, Messrs 
J. E. K. and J. P. Cutts, architects, were con 
sulted, and under their direction tenders wer 
invited; that of Mr. Redhouse was accepted 
The nave roof has been reconstructed wher 
necessary, repairs to chancel arch, and cleanin; 
the pillars and walls carried out. The roof o 
the north aisle was reboarded and releaded. Th 
roof at the east end of the south aisle (a sectiol 
supposed to have been built by John of Wheat 
hampstead) was so far gone that, with the excep 
tion of three of the old timbers, it has been re 
placed by a new oak roof of a similar pattern t 
the old one, the beams of which were moulded 
The unused space in the basement of the towe 
has been converted into a vestry, and the wes 
door leading into the new vestry, and which wa 
formerly blocked up, has been opened. Th 
vestry is parted from the church by an oak screen 
with panels of cathedral glass. The organ ha 
been removed from the south of the chancel an 
placed at the eastern end of the south aisle. Th 
centre aisle has been widened, the pews have bee 
varnished, and the walls have been re-coloure 
throughout. 


Tynewypp.—On Thursday, Nov. 27th, th 
ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of . 
church ‘at Tynewdd was performed by th 
Countess of Dunraven. The church, which i 
designed to accommodate about 400 worshippers 
will be inexpensive in character, the style bein; 
Early English. It consists of a nave, 63ft. 6in 


| “heating pipes and portions of the bare walls. 


; 
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yy 265ft. The chancel is also 25ft. wide by 
ft. Gin. long ; and an organ-chamber and vestry, 
23ft. by 10ft., is also provided. The roof in- 
ernally will be open to the apex, and con- 
structed of unvarnished pitch-pine. The chancel 
“oof is similar, and is divided from the nave with 
, double principal. The seating and furniture 
wre to be of pitch pine. Externally the walls 
will be faced with grey stone, and the jambs and 
arches of doors and windows are to be worked 
out of Bath stone. The long roof, which is to 
be covered with green slates and a red tile ridge 
cresting, will be broken over the chancel with a 
lofty bell-fléche. The church, including the 
whole of the seating and furniture, heating 
apparatus, and boundary walls, will cost £1,500. 
The architect is Mr. E. M. Bruce- Vaughan, and 
the contract is let to Mr. John Haines, of 
Cardiff. 


Wausatt.—A block of buildings which has 
‘ust been completed for Mr. Draycott at the 
junction of Lichfield-street and Bridge-street 
was formally inspected last week by the mayor 
and corporation. ‘The building comprises five 
retail shops on the basement; a suite of rooms 
used by the Literary Institute; and photographic 
and picture-framing premises. The greater part 
of the fittings and fixtures have been executed by 
Messrs. Norton and Co., of Birmingham, from 
designs prepared by the architect, and are in 
character with the style of this building, which 
is Queen Anne, treated in red terracotta, with a 
sea-green slated roof, surmounted with iron 
cresting and a flagstaff. The contract has been 
carried out by Messrs. Bradney and Co., of 
Wolverhampton, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. F. E. F. Bailey, 
A.R.1.B.A., Walsall. 


——_ ro 


CHIPS. 


The Kettering School Board have decided to 
puild two schools, each for 1,050 children, in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, and have instructed Mr. 
J. A. Gotch to prepare the plans. 


An inquiry was held at Bacup on Friday by 
Mr. S. J. Smith, one of the inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, relative to an application by 
the Bacup town council for power to borrow a 
gum of £18,000 for the purchase of land at Glentop 
for sewage works, and the sewerage of the Stack- 
steads portion of the borough. The town clerk 
said the population of the district now proposed to 
be dealt with was 6,000. The borough surveyor 
said the land proposed to be acquired was 3 acres 
_ 3froods, and it was proposed to treat the sewage 
with a solution of lime and alumina, and afterwards 
ass it through filtering beds on to the river. Mr. 
elliss, C.E., of London, said he had gone over 
the plans and estimates prepared by the borough 
surveyor, and he thought they made a complete and 
workable scheme. 


Lord Burton has just borne the cost of a porch 
for the west door of St. Paul’s Church, near 
Burton-on-Trent. The porch is made of English 
oak, and is almost throughout filled in with drapery 
panels, the whole being surmounted by a carved 
creston, which bears a shield, on which the letters 
LH.S. are carved. There is also a floral carving 

| let in above the doors. The doors are divided, so 
that the top portions may be opened alone, when 
necessary for ventilation. A wing of corresponding 
‘material and workmanship has also been placed on 
either side of the porch, and these conceal the 
The 
work has been executed by Messrs. Rattee and Kett, 
4 edge, from the designs of Mr. G. F. Bodley, 


The church of Welsh St. Donatts, near Cow- 
bridge, is now to undergo restoration. The building 
was in a very dilapidated condition, and quite unfit 
for use. The tower and bell framing is to be made 
good, new floors and passages in the tower, nave, 
and chancel, new heating apparatus, new pulpit, 
lectern, altar, and seats, the complete restoration of 
the grand old oak doors, &c. The architects are 
Messrs. Kempson and Fowler, of Llandatf. 


Atthe Manchester Consistory Court on Friday 
faculties were decreed for St. James’s, Lower 
Darwen, in which it is proposed to place a figure 
monument to the memory of Emily Clegg Lees; 
St. Leonard’s, Walton-le-Dale, in which it its pro- 
posed to replace the plain glass in the north tran- 
sept with stained glass ; parish church of Middleton, 
where two new bells are to be added to the present 
peal of sixin the tower; parish church of Flixton, 
stained-glass window on the south side ; St. J ames’s 
Church, Church, two stained-glass windows. Cita- 
tion was also granted for St. Thomas’s Church, 
Radcliffe, where it is proposed to erect an oak 
reredos, and to ier stained glass in two windows on 
the south side of chancel. 
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[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 


our correspondents. 1 communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


It is particularly requested that all drawings and all 


communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
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staff by name. 
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sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
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ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 
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SITUATIONS. 

The charge for advertisements for “‘ Situations Vacant’ 
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All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

‘Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
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NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 


Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLIX., L., 
LI, LIIM., LIV., LVI., and LVIL. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requiring 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, a3 many of them soon run out of print. 


Rucervep.—B. and P.—W. H. L. and Co.—E. G. M. 
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Correspondence, 


—+++ 
PATENTED PLANS. 
To the Editor of the BuiLpING News. 


Srr,—Referring to your editorial remarks of 
November 7th and 14th, and to the letters of Mr. 
J. Sinclair Fairfax and Messrs. Leeming and 
Leeming, respecting our patent, we have to say: 

That the greater part of the adverse criti- 
cism contained in the above appears to arise 
from a misunderstanding of the extent of the 
class of building to which our patent is applicable, 
and to the indiscriminate use of the words “ public 
building.”? The title of the patent states that it 
is ‘‘applicable”’ to ‘‘ public offices and courts,”’ 
and the preliminary specification states that ‘* it 
is primarily intended to control the public when 
admitted into the building,’ and ‘‘is ot ap- 
plicable to all such buildings as hospitals, work- 
houses, lunatic asylums, prisons, palaces, and 
mansions,’’ where ‘‘the public have little or no 
business, and are generally admitted only by 
special permission.”’ For the same reason it is 
not applicable to Houses of Parliament. Neither 
is it applicable to museums and picture galleries, 
where the public are admitted unreservedly, and 
are allowed to wander unrestrictedly. But, by 
the very nature of the invention, it is applicable 
only to such buildings as have general or inquiry 
offices, by or through which the public have 
entrance to the private offices. 

‘As to its novelty, the three principles em- 
bodied in it, viz.:—(1) Building in wings or 
compartments; (2) the use of a central hall; 
and (3) the entrance by or through a general or 
inquiry office, have been applied separately in 
many buildings ; and the first two are applied in 
combination in the Natural History Museum, 
the Royal Courts of Justice, and no doubt in 
other buildings; but the application of a com- 
bination of the three principles to any one build- 
ing is, so far as we are aware, an entire novelty. 
This has been, necessarily, a much more difficult 
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problem to solve than the application of any one 
principle or of any two principles in combina- 
tion, and having solved the problem, we are 
entitled to and may safely trust to the protection 
of a patent. 

In reply to Messrs. Leeming and Leeming, we 
have to point out that the Royal Courts of Justice 
do not ‘‘embody all the advantages claimed for 
the patent plan,’’ inasmuch as the offices are not 
approached by the public from the central 
hall, but from the open quadrargle at the outside 
of the main building, and are arranged with 
private offices which open directly from public 
corridors. Neither can the courts be fairly said 
to take the place of the general offices in our 
plan, as, if used for the purposes of inquiry and 
passage for the public to other rooms, they would 
be useless as courts. 

Messrs. Leeming and Leeming are also wrong 
in their statement, that Messrs. Verity and 
Hunt’s design for the Nottingham Municipal 
Buildings is ‘‘almost identical with our plan,”’ 
as the following comparisons will show :—Messrs. 
Verity and Hunt have the three departments— 
accounts, gas, and water—using one pay -office 
in common, and with general clerks’ offices in a 
corridor common to all.. We have “‘ entire separa- 
tion of the several departments.’’ Messrs. Verity 
and Hunt’s corridor (called ‘‘ private’’ by Messrs. 
Leeming and Leeming) is open to the public hall 
at both ends. We have a separate official 
corridor for each department, and it cannot be 
entered by the public except by or through 
the general or inquiry office. Messrs. Verity 
and Hunt have also some of the private offices 
separated from the general offices of the same 
departments by the public hall; and the private 
offices of the heads of the three departments, 
viz. :—the borough accountant, the gas manager, 
and the water manager, are not shown to be on 
the same floor as the general and pay offices. 
Our private offices all open out of the official 
corridors, and cannot be approached by the public 
except by or through the general or inquiry 
office, and the official corridor ; and the private 
offices of the head of a department being in the 
midst of his departments, enable the manage- 
ment to be more perfect than by the plan 
generally adopted. 

We wish also to state what has led to the in- 
vention. Our attention was first called to the 
defects of the corridor system of designing public 
offices by the publication of the numerous com- 
petitive plans for the Admiralty and War Offices, 
which showed an extriordinary length of cor- 
ridor, some of the designs having no less than 
3,350 yards, or nearly two miles, of public cor- 
ridor, with about 700 office doors. Weimmediately 
thought of the great advantage, in so large a 
building, of a proper subdivision into separate 
wings or compartments, each complete in itself ; 
and we have, in the six years since this competi- 
tion, gradually improved, and, we believe, per- 
fected, the application of the principle of subdivi- 
sion to such buildings. 

We do not share your apprehensions as to 
‘“‘the rapidity and certainty with which un- 
scrupulous persons will follow up with a whole 
galaxy of patented plans,” as it will be useless to 
patent any which are not either new in principle 
(which of necessity must be very rarely dis- 
covered) or new in combination of old principles, 
which will be difficult to invent. We quite 
agree with you, that “ the advantages of 
protecting by patent a clever plan will be 
an incentive to invention,’ and that: ‘Sa 
good idea will be more likely to be per- 
fected’’; and if it leads only to more thorough 
study of plan, we think the profession will be 
largely benefited, and will receive more con- 
fidence from the public. We do not see that 
‘« the’patenting of a design [plan] would seriously 
hamper the profession, for they would have to 
steer clear of existing rights.’’ Ifa patent plan 
is really useful and valuable, the profession should 
use it as they do a patent for any article of 
building ; not paying the royalty themselves, but 
advising their clients to do so. We shall, as far 
as possible, seek to follow this course in regard 
to our patent ; and, in the case of competition for 
public offices, to arrange that the payment by 
the public body for royalty shall cover the right 
to competitors of submitting designs based upon 
the patent plan. This would not be derogatory 
to the profession, any more than is the custom of 
basing plans for hospitals on the pavilion 
principle, and for board schools on the central- 
hall principle, which leaves ample scope for dis- 
play of the ability of the architect in modifying 
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the plan to meet the special requirements of each 


case, and in choice of the architectural treatment. 
—Weare, &c., FLockton AND Grpps. 
Sheffield, Dec. 10. 


Srr,—Along with Mr. Alfred Ardron, of 
London, I furnished designs in the preliminary 
competition for the proposed Sheffield Municipal 


Offices, which, with the other unsuccessful plans, 
were publicly exhibited after the first decision. 


These were based on the system now being 


patented by Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs. Be- 
lieving this to be a novelty, special attention 
was drawn to it in the accompanying report, a 
copy of which is still in the hands of the town 
council. 

Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs inspected these 
plans when exhibited, and were made acquainted 
by me with the portion of the report bearing on 
the question immediately the final decision was 
come so. 

A claim to patent anything can only be op- 
posed on certain rigidly definite grounds, which 
in this case do not exist. 

The patent will therefore probably be granted ; 
but its usefulness is doubtful, as anyone who has 
worked on similar lines before may do so again. 

Ido not like public correspondence, but after 
Messrs. Leeming and Leeming’s letter in your 
last issue, I wish to state that I, too, shall have 
no hesitation in working in the future on the 
system that is to be the subject of this patent.— 
Iam, &c., Herpert W. Locxwoop. 

Queen Insurance Buildings, Church-street, 

Sheffield. 


NEW SYSTEM OF TUNNELLING. 


Srr,—I have read with interest the article in 
the Burtpinc News of yesterday. As a practical 
engineer, I should like to know how the process 
would work if in driving the “‘ needles’ forward 
a large stone or boulder were met with? Would 
the needles cut through it, or how would it be 
got through? The occurrence of such an 
obstacle is common enough in boulder clay. 

I suppose the arching would be done as closely 
as possible up to the obstacle, and that it would 
be cut through or removed in the ordinary way ? 
The system of driving forward these strong 
grooved ‘‘needles’’ seems to be very good, and 
likely to prove of great service in tunnels, 
whether of large or small dimensions, in strata 
other than rock.—Iam, &c., 

December 6. 


M.1.C.E. 


SLATES. 


Str,—For colour and texture of surface in ap- 
. pearance the remarks of ‘‘ Goth’? in hig “ Way- 

side Notes’’ on green slates are all very well; but 
it should be remembered that there is no better 
quality of slate than the best Welsh—as, for 
instance, that from the quarries of Smith or Lord 
Penrhyn—and that in many roofs soundness is of 
greater importance than appearance, especially 
when out of sight. That which gives the slates 
from these quarries their uninteresting texture 
when laid over a considerable surface of roof— 
viz., the evenness, perfect plane, and closeness of 
fit—causes them to be most efficient in excluding 
the wet. Undoubtedly, as slate, they are the 
best adapted to their initial purpose, the formin 
of a tight roof, and, being less absorbent than 
any other description, they longer resist decay, 
which is principally caused by the attacks of 
frost. The very thinness of these slates is one 
of the best signs of their quality ; no bad slate is 
capable of being split so thin, and it may be 
taken as a sure test of a good sound slate that it 
can be split thin. This is very unfortunate, as 
the slates are made so very fine, that, like the 
celebrated Cremorne sandwiches, it is almost 
necessary, when they are being taken up the 
ladder, to carry a weight on top to prevent them 
being blown away. ‘‘Goth” suggests that they 
should be thicker, and graduated in size like the 
Westmoreland slates (which, by the bye, are not 
made graduated, but of random ‘sizes, and are 
sorted and graded by the slater). I have tried 
hard for both these desirable things ; but not- 
withstanding my buildings require slating by the 
acre, the quarry working igs too conservative to 
permit the usual methods of cutting and splitting 
to be departed from, The messages I get from 
the quarries are to the effect that they can sellas 
many slates as they desire in the usual way, 
without troubling their heads about new-fangled 
notions, and I have been assured by a slater that 
when he required a freight of Countess slates of 
a particular thickness his cheque was returned 


&|son, A.R.I.B.A. The estimated costis £7,000. The 
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and order refused ; and, in confirmation, he told 
me that, having a particular order for a not very 
large number of Bangor slates, he had to pur- 
chase blocks of the size required, and bring up a 
Welshman to split them in London, where I saw 
the man actually at work. 

If ‘‘Goth’’ can, by merely paying for them— 
or even, in addition, praying for them—get the 
best Bangor slates made to his own sizes and 
thickness, I will thank him to let me know, and 
I will again specify these slates, which I have at 
present reluctantly dropped for others.—I am, 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, | 


FIREPROOF CORRIDORS AND THE BUILDING Act 
—At the Kensington Petty Sessions, on Tuesday 
November 25th (Mr. William Bird, chairman) 
J. W. Hobbs and Co., of Croydon, were summone 
by Ellis Marsland, district surveyor of Hast Ken 
sington, for an alleged breach of the rules of th 
Metropolitan Building Act in the erection of th 
well-known large 13-story building at Albert Gate 
Mr. Walter C. Williams appeared for the distric 
surveyor, and Mr. Horace Avory represented th; 
defendants. The defendants were the builder 
engaged in the erection of the premises in question 


&e., A. H. | containing more than 125,000cub.ft., to be used ag. 
dwelling house for separate families, and therefore 
. is coming within the provisions of section 22 of the 
Inter romani cation Metropolitan Building Act (1855), which states tha 
rs 


‘‘ The floors of the lobbies, corridors, passages, anc 
landings shall be of stone, or other fireproo 
material.’? The district surveyor contended tha 
the corridors in this instance were not constructec 
in accordance with this rule, inasmuch as altho 
the main portion was formed of concrete and iror 
joists, the top surface was covered with wood, and 
submitted a drawing showing a margin to the 
corridor of }in. oak superimposed upon a Zin, thick- 
ness of deal affixed by deal block bedded in the 
concrete of the corridor. There was also an open 
channel in the concrete on either side of the corri- 
dor for pipes and electric wires covered by an iron 
grating resting on the edge of the oak margin; the 
central portion of the corridor was covered with 
ljin. oak block flooring bedded in cement on the 
concrete. The district surveyor contended although 
this mode of construction would prevent a fire 
extending vertically, it would not prevent a fire 
extending horizontally from suite to suite on the 
same floor, the wooden surface conducing to the 
spread of fire, and especially along the edges of the 
channels formed in the concrete for containing the 
pipes and electric wires; moreover, the surface was 
not a fireproof material, and therefore contrary to 
the section recited. For the defence it was con- 
tended that the wooden surface formed no portion 
of the floor, which was of concrete, but was only an 
addition to it for the purpose of preventing the 
clatter occasioned by a hard surface such as cement 
or tiles, and took the position of cocoanut mai 

or linoleum, and was less combustible than either, 
and as the concrete was 14in. thick, and was the 
floor required by the Act, the woodwork in question 
was simply a covering to it, and not the floor. The 
majority of Bench, after consultation, decided to 
support the district surveyor, and on Mr. Avory 
asking for a case, granted it. Subsequently, how- 
ever, Mr. Avory asked the Bench, before coming 
to a final decision, to allow him to call further 
evidence to show that the corridor in question was 
practically fireproof. The Bench then decided to 
reopen the case and allow Mr. Avory to bring his 
additional evidence, and adjourned the case for 
14 days. At the adjourned hearing on Dee. 9th, 
Mr. F. Izant, surveyor of risks to the Phoenix Fire 
Office, was called in support of the defendant’s con- 
tention, and stated that in his opinion the floor in 
question was practically fireproof, as the wood- 
work was bedded directly in the concrete, and could 
only be burned upon the surface, and if during the 
progress of a fire the surface was charred, it would 
form an uninflammable non-conducting surface, He 
also thought the chance of the fire spreading along 
the edge of the channel, protected as it was by being 
bedded on the concrete, very improbable, and he 
should not hesitate to call the corridor in questiona 
fireproof one. The Bench, without waiting for 
Mr. Avory to call his other witness, appeared satis- 
fied with the evidence, and dismissed the summons, 
the chairman stating that in the opinion of the 
Bench ‘‘ the floor, as constructed, was practically of 
fireproof material.”” The Bench also refused to 
grant the district surveyor a case, although it was 
represented to them that the London County Council 
(so important did they consider the question) had 
instructed Mr. Marsland to apply for it. 


DAMAGES CLAIMED FOR BREACH oF CONTRACT.— 
At the Manchester Assizes, last week, Dr. Cox 
claimed damages for breach of contract against 
Messrs. Moore and Sons, contractors. In 1888 Dr. 
Cox determined on building a house at Eccles. 
Tenders were invited, and the lowest of five sent in 
was £2,233, and the highest £2,800. Dr. Cox 
accepted the lowest of these tenders, and the work 
began. A contract was drawn up, and this, the 
plaintiff alleged, had been broken by the defend- 
ants, the materials not being, as provided, of the 
best quality. Dr. Cox now sought to recover in 
money the difference in the value of the house 
actually built and the house which should have 
been built. For the defendants, it was submitted 
that their work was done honestly and well. 
Defects in the building of the house there un- 
doubtedly were, but they were such as the defend- 
ants had from the first been prepared to remedy, in 
accordance with the contract. The judge directed 
a verdict for the defendants, and gave judgment. 


Cram BY AN ArncHITECT.—At Birkenhead County 
Court, last week, before his Honour Judge Wynne 
Foulkes, an action was brought in which Mr. Eddy, 


——4-44—__ 
QUESTIONS. 


[10454.] -Hot-Water Pipes. — The Metropolitan 
Act, 1855, sec. 21, provides that ‘no pipe for conveying 
hot water shall be placed nearer than 3in. to any com- 
bustible materials,”? The Amendment Act, 1882, sec. 16, 
repeals this stipulation by providing that the restriction 
imposed by the former section is not to apply ‘‘in the case 
of pipes for conveying hot water at low pressure.?? What is 
low pressure? I am fixing a hot-water supply circula- 
tion, which I consider to be low pressure, as it has an ex- 
pansion pipe of ample capacity at its highest point, and is 
fed with cold water from an open cistern. But the dis- 
trict surveyor insists upon the pipes conveying the hot 
water being kept 3in. away from woodwork, as though 
the Amendment Act had not been passed, upon the 
ground that the cold-water cistern being 40ft. high (i.e., 
above boiler), the system is not low pressure. If he is 
right—which I very much doubt—where would high 
pressure commence in an open circulating system? The 
head of water undoubtedly exerts a pressure on the lower 
parts of the pipes; but does that pressure cause the water 
circulating therein and in the boiler, to attain a higher 
(and more dangerous) temperature than 212°?—W. 


[10455.]—Legal.—Is it legal for an architect who has 
been ordered to prepare plans and specification for a 
certain building, to get bill of quantities taken out with- 
out first having the permission of his client to do so ?— 
NANKASSA. 


[70456.]—Hearths.—Can any reader inform me of 
a cheap and durable method of colouring hearthstones, or 
any means of improving their appearance (other than by 
tiles) ?—J. W. 8. 


REPLIES. 


[10450.] — Ventilation. —‘‘Rustycuss”? is on the 
wrong tack. If the carbonic acid was generally cold when 
generated or sent into the atmosphere, and especially also 
if it were not so largely diluted as it generally is, then it 
might be best to carry it off at the floor level ; but this is 
not so. The carbonic acid as given off from the lungs, 
and from gas-lights, &c., being warmer than the alr, 
rises upwards, and before it could get away at an outlet 
at the floor would have to fall, and in falling would be 
mixing with the general atmosphere of the room, and so 
be breathed over again. To prevent this rebreathing of 
the vitiated air before it gets cooled and falls, and gets 
diffused, is the object of carrying off the vitiated air or 
carbonic acid, with its bad companions, at the roof,— 
W. P. Bucuan. 

eT ————E—EE— 


CHIPS. 


The church of St. Michael, Rudbaxton, Pem- 
brokeshire, is to be restored by Mr. Reginald G. 
Pinder, F.R.I.B.A., of Bournemouth, the architect 
appointed by the restoration committee. It is one 
of the oldest churches in the county, and possesses 
many interesting features. It is at present in a 
very bad state of repair. 


The free library for Bermondsey, of which the 
foundation stone was laid last week, is being built 
in red brick and stone from plans by Mr. J. John- 


site adjoins the Bermondsey Town Hall in Spa- 
road. 


A memorial brass to the late Rev. Edward 
Thring, headmaster of Uppingham School, has 
been placed in the new galilee of the chapel of that 
school, a building recently erected by Messrs. 
Parnell and Son, from Mr. Arthur E. Street’s 
designs, and illustrated in our pages on the 13th 
June last. The brass, which has an ornamental 
border of Provengal roses (Mr. Thring’s favourite 
flower), was designed by Mr. Lawrence Turner, 
and executed by Messrs. Barkentin and Krall. 


TheTown Council of Gateshead having applied to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
£9,000 under the Baths and Washhouses Acts, 
£9,837 12s. for scavenging purposes, £2,350 for pro- 
viding a recreation ground, and £500 for an entrance 
lodge and other works at Saltwell Park, an inquiry 
was held on Friday by Col. Hasted, when evidence 
was given by the borough surveyor and others. 


A carved oak screen has just been presented to 
St. Mary’s Church, Wistaston, as a memorial to the 
late E, W. Delves Broughton, of Wistaston Hall. 
It harmonises with a memorial reredos, and, like it, 
has been executed from designs of Mr. John 
Brook, architect, of Manchester. 


The smoking concert of the Royal Academy 
students will be held at the Meistersingers’ Club, 
St. James’s-street, to-morrow night, at 9 p.m, 


“ 
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in architect, of Birkenhead, sued Mr. Hope, con- 
ractor, for £45, for services rendered in connection 
vith a gas-holder tank he was constructing in 1888 
1+ Neston, and a large quantity of water pipes he 
was laying down for the Walton Local Board. The 
york done was in advising the defendant about a 
mode of remedying defects in the foundation of the 
tank, which had caused the gasworks engineers to 
threaten to take the contract out of his hands and 
do it themselves at his cost. There were also con- 
sultations and letters and interviews. The defence 
was that the work was grossly exaggerated, the 
basis of charge irregular, having been ealculated on 
the value of the expense saved to the defendant. 
Defendant paid £10 into court. After a lengthened 
hearing his Honour gave judgment for the plaintiff 
for £30 with costs. 


Crrent Bounp sy ConTractor’s OnDERS.—Mvs- 
GRAVE AND Co. v. CocHRANE.—In the Queen’s 
Bench Division on Saturday, the plaintiffs, manu- 
facturers of stable fittings, sued Col. M. Cochrane 
for a sum of £117 in respect of goods supplied. The 
defendant denied liability. The goods in question 
consisted of fittings for stables the defendant was 
erecting at Cadogan-place, and the plaintiffs’ case 
was that the defendant ordered them. The 
defendant, onthe other hand, said they were 
ordered by a contractor, who undertook to the 

Jaintiffs to be responsible, and who had been paid 
corthem. The contractor was called, and stated 
that he gave the order, and was responsible. The 
jury, however, after deliberating for some time, 
found a verdict for the plaintiffs for the sum 
claimed, and judgment was given accordingly. 
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CHIPS. 


The parish church of Backford, Cheshire, has been 
reopened after decoration of the walls of the nave 
with frescoes, the work of Mr. Edward Frampton, 
of London. 

The town council of St. Helen’s, Lancs, have voted 


£100 to the borough surveyor in recognition of his 
work in connection with the erection of the new 


baths in Boundary-road. 


The new mission hall, which has been erected in 
the Grove, Totnes, has been opened. It consists of 
a hall and class-room, the former 40ft. by 28ft., and 
the latter 28ft. by 20ft. The building has been 
erected by Messrs. Brook and Ash, Totnes. 


The new Empire Theatre of Varieties in Newgate- 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, built from the designs 


of Oliver and Leeson of that city, was formally 


opened last week. Mr. Alexander Pringle, of 
Gateshead, was the contractor. 


Foundation stones have been laid of a new adult 


| school at Highbridge, Somersetshire. It is Queen 


j 


) 


Anne in character, and has been designed by Mr. 
©. S. Leech, of Weston-super-Mare. Mr. Keats, 


- of Burnham, is the builder. 


Various improvements are in progress in Oxhey 
Church, Hants, from designs by Mr. J. E. K. Cutts, 


- including the provision of a reredos in oak. 
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Mr. Francis William Bedford, of Leeds, has been 
awarded the Ashpitel Prize by the council of the 
R.1.B.A., on the recommendation of the Board of 
Hxaminers. 


- From Chester the discovery is announced by Mr. 
Earwaker of fourteen inscribed stones and various 
architectural fragments of Roman buildings. 


Mr. GC. H. Brodie writes, stating that at the last 
R.LB.A. meeting, reported by us on p. 780, ‘I 
expressly disclaimed any intention of discussing 
what the President had said. I asked a question, 
and received the polite reply I expected.”’ 


The first of a series of twelve lectures on ‘‘ The 
Blements of Architecture ’’ was given at St. James’s 
Hall, Piccadilly, on Thursday evening, by Mr. 
G. A. T. Middleton. The course is specially intended 
to assist students in preparation for the R.I.B.A. 
examinations, and is illustrated by lantern views. 
The first lecture dealt with the origin of Grecian 
architecture, the development of the Doric and 
Doric orders being traced, and their proportions 
shown. Mr. Middleton closed by giving views of 
pe of the principal buildings in which they were 
used. 


On Saturday memorial-stones were laid in con- 
nection with the building of an additional Wesleyan 
Sunday-school in Whingate, Armley, near Leeds. 
The new premises include an assembly-room to 
accommodate 600 persons, and classrooms along 
two sides of the structure, while the existing school 
is to be altered into an infants’ schoolroom and two 
large classrooms. This scheme will cost £900. The 
architect of the new building is Mr. F. Rhodes, 
ney: and the principal contractors are Mr. 
Paul Rhodes, builder, Leeds, and Mr. Elam, joiner, 
Stanningley. ¥ 

Anew cemetery is being laid outat Wenlock for the 
burial board. The contract for the boundary walls 
and fencing has been let to Mr. George, and that 
for the chapel and lodge to Mr. Charles Corfield. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Manrxet Harsoroucu.—The new waterworks for 
Market Harborough and Great and Little Bowden 
were formally opened on Thursday, the 4th inst. 
The new supply has been obtained from two springs 
at Husbands Bosworth and from the valve house 
and reservoir in that parish is conveyed some 8} 
miles to Harborough by gravitation in 10in. pipes, 
the service reservoir being situate on Barn Mill 
Hill, and having a capacity of half a million gallons. 
The scheme was prepared by Mr. C. B. Everard, 
M.Inst.C.E., of Leicester, and has been carried 
out for the local board. Mr. Everard also designed 
the works, and superintended their construction, 
Mr. H. G. Coales, A.M.1.C.E., the surveyor to the 
local board, having acted as resident engineer for 
the works within the district, and Mr. J. Manley as 
clerk of the works for those outside the district, 
including the source. The general contractor was 
Mr. J. T. Wingrove, of Northampton, the pipes 
having been supplied by Messrs. C. EH. Firmstone 
Bros., of Stourbridge, and the valves and other 
fittings by Messrs. Hamilton, Woods, and Oo., of 
Manchester. The total cost of the works, including 
purchase of land and compensation, will be about 
£23,000. 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE.—A new sewer, which has 
been in course of construction at the instance of the 
Newcastle Corporation and the Gosforth Local 
Board, has been completed. The undertaking has 
been under way for about two years and a half. It 
was started in Lime-street and carried under Byker 
Bridge, the Ouseburn Railway Viaduct, and through 
a hill to Heaton Heughs. From this point the 
sewer was built across the Ouseburn, small pipes 
being placed to allow the burn water to pass un- 
obstructedly on its course at low water, while at 
high tide the water will easily pass over the top of 
the sewer. The sewer runs through Jesmond Vale, 
and from Benton Bridge through Jesmond Dene it 
is constructed of pipes of the sanitary kind, 24in. by 
18in. The oval brick sewer at the commencement 
is 4ft. by 2ft. 8in. internal dimensions, and narrows 
down to 3ft. by 2ft. The sewage running into the 
new duct will come from about 630 acres of land, 
and the cost will be about £16,000. The work has 
been carried out from plans by Mr. W. G. Laws, 
the City surveyor of Newcastle. 


Parstey.—An important addition to the scheme 
for supplying Paisley with water is on the eve of 
completion. The present work is an extension of 
that undertaken under the private Act of 1881, 
when the burgh authorities obtained powers to take 
in the Rye Water, a tributary of the Garnock, 
which falls into the sea at Irvine. The spot 
selected for the reservoir was at a point on the 
stream about eight miles from Paisley, among 
the hills, above the mining village of Dalry. 
The reservoir was not made to the full size for 
which powers were taken. The embankment was 
stopped within 25ft. of the authorised height, and 
this formed a reservoir 40 acres in extent, with a 
capacity of one hundred and eighty million gallons. 
But the quantity of water obtainable—about one 
and a half million gallons per day—from this pond 
as thus constructed being found insufficient, it was 
resolved to enlarge the reservoir to the size origin 
ally contemplated, and this has now been done from 
plans by, and under the superintendence of, Messrs. 
Leslie and Reid, C.E., Edinburgh, the consulting 
engineers to the Paisley Corporation. The em- 
bankment across the Rye has been heightened from 
45ft. to 70ft.; the area flooded now extends to 
120 acres, and the reservoir has a capacity of seven 
hundred and fifty millions of gallons. The length 
of the reservoir is about one mile and a quarter, 
and the lake which will be formed will greatly 
enhance the appearance of the locality. The puddle 
wall is founded on trap rock of the district. The 
waste-weir is of great blocks of granite—most of 
them about a ton in weight—set in concrete, and 
forming a cascade of steps 25ft. in height, over 
which the water falls. The cost of the works has 
been about £70,000, of which one-half was ex- 
pended in the partial construction of it six years 
ago. The contractor is Mr. R. B. Stewart. The 
limit of supply which Paisley and the neighbouring 
burgh of Johnston, which is also supplied, will have 
is 6,000,000 gallons per day to a population of 
70,000, equal to about 85 gallons per head per day. 


Tayport SEWERAGE, SCcoTLAND.—The sea outfall 
works have just been completed at a cost of £3,080. 
The population of Tayport is about 3,000, and the 
contract has included new pipe sewers in every 
street. There are two sea outfalls into the tidal 
estuary of the Tay. All gases generated in the sea 
outfalis have been disconnected from the town 
sewers. The sewage discharges by gravitation at 
all states of the tide, and therefore no storage is 
required. Street surface water is admitted to the 
sewers. The sewers are flushed with brook water. 
The commissioners have expressed themselves well 
satisfied with the efficient working of the scheme, 
and with the fact that the actual cost has proved 
less than the estimate. The engineer to the works 
is Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, and the 


design was chosen in open competition. ‘The con- 
tractors were Messrs. McKay and Son, of Broughty 
Ferry, near Dundee. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


BremincHam Post Orrice.—Replying on Mon- 
day to Mr. Sidney Buxton, Mr. Plunket stated 
that the sub-contract for plastering at the 
Birmingham Post Office had been sublet to 
Mr. Welling by the contractor, with the consent 
of H.M. Board of Works. In July last the atten- 
tion of the clerk of the works was called to the fact 
that the work in certain places was not being done 
in accordance with the specification, the cement 
being mixed with putty. The circumstances were 
fully investigated by the Board’s surveyor and the 
architect of the building, and it was not proved 
that Mr. Welling was aware of the adulteration. 
There was a strong local feeling against Mr. 
Welling, and, being unable to determine on which 
side the fault lay, the Board did not feel justified ia 
inflicting on him the heavy loss that would have been 
entailed on him by the withdrawal of the work 
from him in the middle of the contract. The job 
on the whole had been very well done, and the 
defects referred to were promptly remedied by Mr. 
Welling. In view of the strong feeling that had . 
been excited in the case, the clerk of the works had 
objected to the continued employment of the men 
who were shown to have taken part in the adultera- 
tion, but not of others, Further inquiry seemed 


unnecessary. 
cq ee—_—_—_ 


The new head-quarters and drill-hall of the 1st 
Volunteer Battalion of the Sussex Regiment was 
opened on Saturday, at Brighton. The head- 
quarters and drill-hall are situated in Church-street, 
and cost £15,000. The hall is said to be the 
largest in Brighton, and there is also a Morris tube 
gallery, an armoury, sergeants’ mess, commanding 
officers’ and officers’ quarters, and a canteen. 


A bazaar was held last week at Evesham, having 
for its object the restoration of the fine church of 
St. Lawrence. A little over fifty years ago the 
then vicar set about the restoration of the church, 
then in ruins and disused. The north side was 
rebuilt, and the external restoration was, for the 
period, substantially done. The fine east end, with 
its double row of panelling and angle buttresses, 
was happily left in its original beauty. The ele- 
gant Perpendicular chantry on the south side, 
with its rich fan-tracery, remains much the same 
as it figures in Rickman, though a modern screen 
has been erected at its entrance. The two chief 
defects now proposed to be remedied are the 
ceilings, which are of stucco and plaster, and the 
seats, which are of painted deal, and as ugly and 


inconvenient in form as mean in material. 


The annual soirée and concert in connection with 
the Edinburgh branch of the J oiners’ Association 
was held on Friday night at the Oddfellows’ Hall, 
Edinburgh. Councillor M‘Crae presided, and there 
was a large attendance. The chairman congratu- 
lated the association on being able to distribute 
£289 in sick benefit, and contrasted it with the sum 
spent for strike allowance, which amounted to £5 8s. 
Mr. Peter Docherty, Edinburgh, said that the total 
income of the General Association for the year was 
£7,087 3s. 4d., an increase of £931 6s. 3d. over last 
year ; and the gross expenditure was £7,050 3s. 4d., 
leaving a balance of £537 on the year’s transactions. 


A large clock and chimes have just been erected 
in'the parish-church tower of Barrington, Oxford- 
shire, by John Smith and Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby. The clock is fitted with all the 
latest improvements ; all the wheels are of gunmetal, 
with machine-cut teeth. There is apparatus to 
continue the action during winding, and although 
the chimes play upon the ordinary church bells, the 
hammers are so arranged that the ringing is not 
interfered with. It will be a valuable adjunct to 
the church and a boon to the parishioners. 


The contract for what will be the most powerful 
steam crane in the world of its type has just been 
let by the Clyde Trust to Messrs. Cowan, Sheldon, 
and Co., Carlisle. It is a 130-ton steam wharf 
crane to be erected on Finnieston Quay, Glasgow. 
When finished the crane will be tested by lifting 
150 tons at a radius of 65ft., and ite height from 
the level of the quay to the top of the jib will 


be 100ft. 


At a meeting on Monday of the town council of 
Dunfermline, Mr. Chisholm, the burgh surveyor, 
submitted a report on the drainage system of the 
burgh, in which he stated that in order to pro- 
vide an ample and satisfactory scheme of drainage 
for the requirements of the burgh, a sum of 
about £11,000 would be loca It was resolved 
to hold a special meeting t# consider the subject. 


The new highway bridge between Aberthaw 
and Cowbridge, and crossing the Cowbridge and 
Aberthaw Railway, was formally opened on 
Wednesday week by Miss Brewer, daughter of the 
engineer from whose plans it has been constructed. 
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Our Office Cable. 


Tuer London County Council on Tuesday, after 
a lengthened debate, applied their seal to a 
petition to a separate Bill’ by which it will be 
attempted to moderate and regulate the increasing 
growth of ‘‘ sky-signs ” on roofs in the Metropolis. 
Under the Bill provision is made for an inspection 
or survey of sky-signs, and the district surveyor 
is to grant or refuse a certificate as to the 
stability of the sign and its stays and construction 
generally. The Council will grant a license for 
a continuance of the sign on the certificate being 
sent to them, and the license will remain in force 
two years. It may be renewed for two periods 
of two years each, making six years in all. The 
sky-sign is in every case, at the end of six years, 
to be removed, regardless of its structural con- 
dition, and failing its removal, summary pro- 
ceedings against the owner will be taken by the 
Council. If the sign is wanting in stability, and 
is not repaired or strengthened, proceedings may 
be taken by the Council to demolish it. By 
section 4, after the passing of the Act it will be 
unlawful to erect or place any sky-sign wholly 
or in part above or over any house, building, 
structure, street, or way. Special clauses will 
prevent the Bill from applying to auctioneers’ 
advertisements of houses to let, and brewers’ 
signs. The General Powers Bill of the Council, 
which was also formally approved at the same 
meeting, contains the powers required by the 
Council for dealing with street improvements, 
bridges, and open spaces, as well as the Brook- 
street Artisans area, the site of Kennington Fire 
Brigade Station, and of the proposed station at 
Clapham Common ; extension of powers in 
respect of Rosebery-avenue, the site of Millbank 
Prison, and inquiries as to markets. 


Ir is proposed, in connection with the visit to 
Edinburgh in the summer of 1891 of the Royal 
Archeological Institute, to hold in that city an 
exhibition illustrative of heraldry in its various 
aspects. This will be the first exclusively 
Heraldic Exhibition that has been arranged in 
Britain, although such an exhibition was held in 
Berlin in 1882. Accommodation will be granted 
for the purposes of the Exhibition by the Board 
of Manufactures in the Scottish National Portrait 
Galleries. Mr. Balfour Paul, Lyon King of 
Arms, will act as chairman of the committee, 
and the exhibition will be divided into two 
sections—an historical section, dealing generally 
with objects of heraldic interest ; and a decora- 
tive section, illustrative of heraldic painting and 
delineation as a branch of the Fine Arts. Mr. A. 
Ross, F.S.A. Scot., Marchmont Herald, is the 
secretary of the former section, which will appeal 
mainly to the historical and genealogical 
student ; and the latter section, which it is hoped 
will be of interest to decorative and other artists, 
will be under the direction of Dr. R. Rowand 
Anderson, architect, and Mr. J. M. Gray, 
curator of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 
Mr. Thomas Ross, architect, joint author of 
‘‘The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of 
Scotland,’’ has undertaken to superintend the 
production of a series of drawings and repro- 
ductions of painted and other heraldic decora- 
tions of old Scottish castles and mansions; and 
Mr. Stewart Smith will collect a set of photo- 
graphs illustrating examples of exterior heraldic 
sculpture throughout Scotland. If energetically 
organised and rendered fairly representative, the 
exhibition ought to prove of great interest, and 
very suggestive to architects and decorators. 


THe question of compensation for subsidence 
caused by brine-pumping has been amicably 
settled in the Cheshire salt district, Mr. Joseph 
Verdin, of Northwich, having offered £30,000 to 
be settled as a trust for the provision of compen- 
sation for injuries to property through brine- 
pumping in the districts of Northwich and 
Winsford. The trust deed sets forth that the 
gift is to relieve extreme cases of hardship and 
damage occasioned by subsidence in the Cheshire 
salt district, and explains that it will be devoted 
to private and public roads, except railways, 
tramways, and main roads; to sewer and drain- 
pipes, but not gaspipes; and to property other 
than that belonging to the county, gas company, 
board of guardians, trustes of the river Weaver, 
or those engaged or interested in the salt or 
alkali business, Compensation is to be given for 
the destruction or structural damage of build- 
ings, to alterations of approaches, levels, erection 
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of retaining-walls ; to bolting together, under- 
pinning, supporting, raising, or repairing build- 
ings; and to raising, lowering, diverting, and 
making good injured roads. Under the deed 
power is provided to defray the whole or part of 
the additional cost incurred by the erection of 
framework buildings. A number of claims have 
already been received from sufferers, which will 
be considered at an early date. 


Tue Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, is discussed in an appendix to the fourth 
annual report of the Federation of Working 


mounted and well fitted-up travelling leather 
case. With toast and song an agreeable evening 
rapidly passed away. 


oa 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpvay.—Royal Institute of British Architects. Short 
apers on ‘‘ Decorative Plaster Work,’ 

by E. 8. Prior, M.A. ; G. T. Robinson, 

Heywood Sumner, and Stephen Webb; 

to be followed by a practical demonstra- 

tion of ‘‘ Modelling in Plaster,” by 
Messrs. Whitcombe and Priestley. 8 p.m. 
Society of Arts. ‘‘ Gaseous u— 


3 4 ; £ minants,” Cantor Lecture No. 4, b 
Men’s Social Clubs, just issued. The council Professor Vivian B. Lewes. 8 p.m. u 
recommend that the machinery for assessing’ Liverpool Architectural —_ Society. 


compensation under the Act should be simplified Special Meeting at 15, Cable-street, 


to a further degree and be made less costly ; that 
the award of the Goverment arbitrator should be 
conclusive in all questions of amount; and that 
the costs should be regulated by a scale, and a 
limit placed upcn the number of expert witnesses 
to value. The council also think that adequate 
provision has not been made for the expenses of 
carrying out the Act as regards the Metropolitan 
area. It is urged that the sanitation laws require 
consolidation. 


Tue Bedford Hill Estate, adjoining Tooting 
Bec Common, and of which it is generally sup- 
posed to form an inclosed portion, is now being 
cut up for building purposes. Its chief feature 
is a grove of old trees close to the boundary line, 
and the builder offers to sell the strip of land on 
which the trees stand, to be added to the common, 
for £12,000. As it is probable that if half of this 
sum can be collected, the London County Council 
will be inclined to make up the remainder, an 
appeal is being made for subscriptions. It is 
doubtful if anything like £6,000 can be collected 
locally, as the bulk of the inhabitants hold their 
houses on short tenancies, and most of the 
houses in the immediate neighbourhood are of a 
small class. We have not heard as yet of any 
more or less liberal donations from the owners of 
the reversions, who will ultimately benefit largely 
by the preservation of the amenities of Balham, 
Tooting, and Streatham. A local committee 
has been formed, with Mr. Charles M ortimer, 
J.P., of Woodfield, Streatham, as chairman, who 
will be glad to receive any donations towards the 
purchase of the land. 


Tue value of the personal estate of the late Sir 
Edwin Chadwick, of Park Cottage, East Sheen, 
who died on the Sth of July last, and whose 
portrait and biography were published by us on 
the 19th September, has been sworn at £47,766. 
The executors are Dr. B. W. Richardson, to 
whom the testator bequeaths £200, and Mr. 
James Heywood. His wife and daughter being 
otherwise sufficiently provided for, the testator 
bequeaths to his son Osbert three-fourths of the 
income on certain conditions. Subject thereto, 
the trust fund is to be applied as the trustees 
shall direct for the advancement of sanitary 
science. By the codicil to his will, the testator 
suggests that the trustees may offera cup of the 
value of £20, to be given annually for a term of 
years, to sanitary authorities at home or abroad 
showing the greatest reduction in the death-rate 
of the population in their district. He suggests 
also the offer of a silver medal to the school 
teacher showing the best mental results of the 
half-time principle, and a gold medal for district 
school managers obtaining the best results in 
subjects named. 


A new sort of pavement, according to Wiener 
Bauindustrie-zeitung, has been tried in some places 
with different degrees of success. The ground 
is first excavated about a foot deep, and rolled ; 
then a layer of broken stone, 6in. thick, is spread 
over it, and melted tar put on; until the joints 
are filled. A layer of fine gravel is then scattered 
over the whole, and rolled. The same process is 
repeated, and the pavement is ready for use. In 
Budapest this pavement seems to be satisfactory ; 
but something similar has been put down in 
Vienna, Carlsruhe, and Munich, and removed, 
as it showed a disposition to form ruts. 


Mr. Harry Hens, of Exeter, and his merry 
men celebrated the 24th anniversary of the finding 
of ‘‘ Ye Luckie Horse Shoe’ on the evening of 
Thursday in last week by a supper in the studios 
in Longbrook-street. About a hundred employés 
and friends sat down, under the genial chair- 
manship of Mr. Hems, the vice-chair being occu- 
pied by Mr. Dyer. A feature of the evening 
was the presentation by the staff to the eldest 
son of the host, Mr. Grenville C. Hems, of an 
illuminated address, together with a silver- 


7.3) p.m. : @ 
Turspay.—lInstitution of Civil Engineers, Discussion 
on ‘The Lansdowne and Chittrayati 
Bridges.”? 8 p.m. van 
Glasgow Architectural Association. 
‘* Impressionism in Architecture,” by F. 
H. Newberry, New Master, Glasgow 
School of Arts. 8 p.m. ad ‘S 
Wepnespay.—Society of Arts. “ Impressionism in 
Photography,”’ by Geo. Davison. 8 p.m. 
TuurspAy.—Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 
“At the Cathedral Door,?? by Wyke 
Bayliss, P.R.S.B.A. 8 p.m. 
York Architectural Association. “‘ Hd- 
wardian Architecture,’ by B. Priestley 
Shires, of Plymouth. : 
Fripay. — Junior Engineering Society. ‘“ Artesian 
Wells,’ by Percy G. Bowen, 


Crave Peis, 


—+-o9—— 
WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Bristou.--The board of arbitrators, consisting of 
four master builders and four operatives, have 
unanimously agreed to an award in the case of the 
dispute between Mr. Beavan and his workmen. 
They are of opinion that in three instances Mr, 
Beavan infringed Rule I. Clause B of the Working 
Rules agreed to by the Master Builders’ Association 
and the operativés in their employ, by putting up © 
the notices before ascertaining the opinions of the 
workmen on the jobs; but that in a fourth case he 
did not break this rule, having the majority in 
favour of the alterations. On the other hand, 
through ignorance of the fact that Mr. Beavan was 
a member of the Master Builders’ Association, his 
employés broke Rule XI. by striking instead of 
bringing the dispute before a board of con- 
ciliation. 


oa 
CHIPS. 


The restoration of the cathedral church of St. 
Nicholas, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is about to be com- 
pleted by the placing of a peal of bells in the tower. 
Part of the cost has been voted by the corporation, 
and the remainder will be met by a citizen, Mr, 
John Hall. 


For the erection of the proposed new Royal Hotel — 
the corporation of Weymouth have accepted the 
plans and designs by Messrs. Helyer and Hunt, of 
Bournemouth, on the understanding that the hotel 
shall not cost more than £27,000, exclusive of 
furnishing. 

The Leicester town council decided on Tuesday 
night, after two nights’ discussion, and by @ 
majority of one, to open the free library, art 
gallery, and museum on Sunday for 12 months as 
an experiment, 


The statue of the Emperor Frederick, erected by 
Sir Edgar Boehm, which the Queen has had placed 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, will be un- 
veiled on Monday next. ‘ 


Mr. Thomas Ainsworth, head of the firm of 
Ainsworth, Sanderson, and Howson, solicitors, 
Blackburn, who was interred at the Blackburn 
cemetery on Monday, has bequeathed all his 
pictures and books (except those on law) to the free 
library of that town. - 


An officer sent out by the Provincial Government 
of Quebec to investigate the unexplored forests of 
the Northern Ottawa region, has returned, after 
several months’ absence, and reports his discovery 
of about 2,500 square miles covered with the finest 
pine, spruce, and other valuable timber, with ex- 
cellent streams to float it out. He describes this 
region, which lies between Abbitibbi in the west 
and Camachimaga in the east, as fertile in soil and 
temperate in climate. 


At the Gas Light and Coke Company’s works at 
Kensal-green a three-lift gasholder, to contain 
seven and a half million cubic feet of gas, is being 
constructed by Messrs. Slater and Son, and the 
tank for its reception by Messrs. Lucas, Aird, and 
Ellis. The engineer is Mr. J. C. Trewby, and the 
engineer in charge is Mr. A. McMinn. 

The Winchcombe school board have appointed 


Mr. Darby architect for a new school to be built at 
Gretton, and to be faced with Cleeve Hill stone. 
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BLIGATIONS OF TENANTS TO 
REPAIR. 


ANY people sign an agreement to keep 
[ the premises in ‘‘ good tenantable 
air,’ though what that phrase exactly 
lies in the mind of the law they do not 
ible to inquire. When we find official 
reesand judges differing as to the meaning 
yeyed, it seems not at all strange that 
inary tenants should differ as to what is 
ected fromthem. Indeed, it seems absurd 
expect anyone, however skilful and im- 
tial he may be, to decide upon any given 
e, unless he has seen the condition of the 
mises when the tenant entered, and can 
upare the first with the last state. 
enant naturally gets the worst of the case 
e enters a house that is in a bad state of 
air, for, according to the dictum of 
. authority —Lord Hsher-—where the 
mises are not in repair when the 
ant takes them, he must put them 
) repair in order to discharge his obliga- 
1 ‘‘ to keep and deliver them up in repair.” 
t only so: a recent interpretation of the 
r demands a standard of repair that is 
high in very many cases to suit tenants 
o enter dilapidated buildings. The words 
ood tenantable repair”? must have some 
srence to a standard condition of 
ciency, and it cannot be taken too low. 
rally and justly, the condition of efficiency 
1 building when it is taken ought to be- 
ae the standard; but it does not. It may 
so old and out of repair when taken, that 
iourt could not believe a respectable person 
uld takeit, and so he has to put itina 
ter state of repair at the expiration of the 
m than it was when he took it. 

Jur present remarks are to point out the 
nion of the Courts on the question of re- 
rs. In the case of ‘‘ Proudfoot v. Hart,” 
ich came before the Court of Appeal this 
ir, there was an agreement to keep a house 
‘good tenantable repair,” and so leave the 
ae at the expiration of the term of three 
ws. Damages had been awarded by the 
cial referee in respect of the cost in- 
red by plaintiff after the expiration of 
: tenancy in repapering the walls of rooms, 
aimting internal woodwork where worn 
, mm whitewashing and cleaning staircases 
l ceilings, and in replacing a kitchen floor. 
2 Divisional Court only partly acquiesced 
the decision thus given, and referred the 
tter again to the referee to reconsider the 
‘© upon principles they had enunciated. 
® plaintiff appealed on the ground that 
) referee’s opinion was right; but the 
[ges on appeal took an independent 
w, refusing to agree with either of the 
ore-named authorities. We dismiss the 
ts of the particular case, and consider 
inly the question as to what a tenant is 
sected to do. We will suppose he takes 
26use in which the wall-papering and 
nt_to the internal woodwork are in a 
srable state, but which become worn out 
enhe leaves the house. Now, according 
the generally received legal view, tenant- 
© Tepair extends to commissive and 
missive waste. The tenant must make 
»d damage which is done by himself or 
uly (commissive waste), and also make 
xd damage done by other causes, like 
tm tearing off slates from the roof, or 
dows broken by stones. If he neglects 
lr the latter, further damage may result 
she premises, and he must make good this 

» because it has resulted from his 

‘oct of keeping the premises in repair, 


and is permissive waste. This general prin- 
ciple makes it clear, first, that all damage 
done by the tenant or his family has to be 
made good; second, that any damage done 
by a storm or by external agencies that may 
lead to further injury to the premises, must 
be repaired. Many things are included 
under this principle. A tenant may acci- 
dentally or otherwise break a door-panel or 
the balusters of a staircase, or a boy may 
throw a stone and break a window, or a 
violent gale of wind may cause the slates of 
the roof or a lead gutter to be torn off, for 
all of which he is liable; and if through 
want of timely repair the rain comes through 
the ceilings and causes them to fall, or 
damage is done to the wall-paper or plaster- 
ing in consequence, he is responsible for 
the results of his negligence. But the 
mere wearing of a wall-paper, or the paint 
internally, is not usually considered a thing 
that a tenant is expected to make good. 
Justices Cave and Mathew are both of this 
opinion. With respect to paper on walls the 
former says: ‘‘I cannot see how, in any 
case, a man can be bound to put new paper 
on the walls simply because the old paper 
which was on at the time when he took the 
house has become worn out.” If the paper 
is required to hold a wall or ceiling together 
(plastering, of course, is meant), the case 
may be different, but it is unusual. If the 
paper in this case is torn down and the 
ceiling falls, the tenant would be liable for 
commissive waste; or if the paper had so 
worn that it could no longer support the 
plaster, it might amount to a case of per- 
missive waste, though it would hardly be 
fair to call upon a tenant to repair so rotten a 
wall. But thata tenant should be called upon 
to put up new paper, because the old has 
become discoloured or worn out by age, 
appears hardly fair to the majority of people. 
Yet this is a point upon which there isa 
difference of opinion. While one judge says 
a tenant is ‘“‘not bound to repair what is 
worn out by age, nor to restore it, nor is he 
bound to replace anything that is worn out 
by age,” another one, Lord Esher, says—‘‘ I 
am of opinion that under a contract to keep 
the premises in tenantable repair and leave 
them in tenantable repair, the obligation of 
the tenant, if the premises are not in tenant- 
able repair when the tenancy begins, is to 
put them into, keep them in, and deliver 
them up in tenantable repair.” ‘These are 
rather opposite views of the obligations of a 
tenant to keep premises in tenantable repair. 
Lord Esher quotes some important rulings, 
amongst others that of Parke. The con- 
tract was to keep the premises in good repair 
as old premises, and deliver up the same in 
‘good repair.” According to the ruling of 
J. Parke, ‘‘ the contract to keep the premises 
in good repair as old premises does not 
justify the keeping them in bad repair 
because they happened to be in that state 
when the defendant took them. The cases 
show that the age and class of the premises 
let, with their general condition as to repair, 
may be estimated in order to measure the 
extent of the repairs to be done. Thus a 
house at Spitalfields may be repaired with 
materials inferior to those requisite for 
repairing a mansion in Grosyenor-square.”’ 
The lessee was to keep them in a state of 
good repair with reference to their age and 
class, and so give them up. It has been held 
by another judge (Rolfe) that the term 
‘good repair” is to be construed with 
reference to the subject-matter, and must 
differ, as that may be a palace or a cottage ; 
to keep in good repair pre-supposes the 
putting it into, and means that during the 
whole term the premises shall be in good 
repair. The conclusion, then, is this: that 
the state of the premises when the tenancy 
begins is immaterial, though the age of it 
has to be taken into’ account, and’ the 
obligation of the tenant decreages as the 
house gets older. From this conclusion 


it follows that the age of premises is 
the determining element; therefore a tenant 
in taking a house should ascertain its con- 
dition before he enters. Lord Esher points 
out that not only the age of the house, but 
its character and locality must be taken into 
account, because the same class of repairs as 
would be necessary to a palace would be 
wholly unnecessary to a cottage. A house 
need not be put into the same condition as 
when the tenant took it, but only in such a 
‘state as renders it reasonably fit for the 
occupation of a reasonably-minded tenant 
of the class who would be likely to take it.” 
So far for the principle. How is it to be 
applied ? In the case referred to, he differs 
from the decision of the Court below. He 
agrees with the dictum that the tenant is not 
bound to repaper simply because the old 
paper has become worn out; but he does not 


‘agree that the tenant who has a covenant to 


keep a house in tenantable repair can 
never be required to put up a new 
paper. If, for example, the damp has 
caused the paper to peel off the walls, the 
tenant would be bound under his covenant 
to put up a new paper, though it need not 
be one of equal value to the old paper so 
long as it would satisfy a reasonable man. 
So with painting. If the woodwork would 
decay unless it 1s repainted, the tenant must 
repaint ; but he is bound to go farther than 
that: he must leave the paintwork in a con- 
dition that is in keeping with the character 
and locality of the house, and will satisfy a 
reasonable tenant. 

These are conclusions that appear to be 
logical and reasonable, though they appear 
to increase the obligations of tenants who 
covenant to keep in tenantable repair. It is 
difficult to say in some instances what ‘‘a 
reasonably-minded tenant” who took a 


house of a certain class would expect. The 
paper or the painting that would suit 
one person would not suit another. An 


ornamental ceiling originally painted and 
gilded that had become dirty, or the 
gilding black or discoloured, could not be 
expected to meet the requirements of a tenant 
who knew what such a ceiling ought to be, 
in which case, under the dictum we haye 
cited, the outgoing tenant would be required 
to clean, repair, and regild it. Ornamental 
plastering or woodwork could hardly be 
exempted from repair because some 
‘‘reasonably minded” tenants were satis- 
fied with plainer finish to the rooms. 
The same principle of putting it into 
a state of tenantable repair would apply, 
though the Courts hold that a tenant 
is not bound to do repairs that are 
merely decorative. As toa rotten floor, the 
case issimple ; for, however bad it may have 
been when the tenant entered, he is bound 
to put it into a state of repair befitting its 
character when he leaves. If quite rotten 
he must lay a new one; but if it can be re- 
paired or patched to suit the general state of 
other parts of the premises, he is not called 
upon to renew it. Professional men are 
often called in to report on the nature of 
the repairs to be done by an outgoing 
tenant, and it is their duty to make 
themselyes familiar with the law on the 
subject. There is a_ generally - received 
opinion that a tenant is not called upon to 
do more than repair commissive waste, and 
if the premises are old and dilapidated he is 
not required to repair them or to make them 
more tenantable than they were when he 
entered. This opinion is wrong. If they 
are out of repair when he takes them, he 
must put them into good tenantable repair, 
and maintain this condition throughout his 
tenancy. A surveyor called upon to make a 
specification of repairs, ought to, be in 
possession of facts bearing upon the state of 
the house at the beginning of the tenancy ; 
but he is often ignorant of 1t, and therefore 
the tenant is expected to do more than he is 
obliged to do. The three points named by 
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Lord Justice Lopes, in his definition of into operation to compel owners of insanitary 


‘‘oood tenantable repair,” age, character, 
and locality, are very often neglected by 
the surveyor, who puts down those things 
which he thinks ought to be done to 
render the house tenantable as a modern 
house. The stability or otherwise of 
the building, its ‘‘jerry”’-built or other 
qualities ought to be considered as well; 
but this is a point very seldom, if ever, 
taken into consideration. A scamped house 
ina good locality, with cracked walls and 
ceilings, and decayed floors, constantly 
showing defects, naturally falls into dilapi- 
dation sooner than one that is well built 
though much older, and thus the tenant 
who signs a repairing covenant may 
have to do three times as much as he who 
takes a well-built house of the same age. 
The condition of repair in the former at the 
end of a few years would be much worse 
than that of the better-built premises, and 
the obligation to deliver in good tenantable 
repair would be greater. We think, there- 
fore, stability and workmanship ought 
to be taken into account in estimating a 
tenant’s obligations. 


0 


REBUILDING ON. INSANITARY 
AREAS. : 


ee Bethnal-green scheme, which has 
occupied the attention of the London 
County Council for some time, and is still 
being debated amongst the inhabitants of 
that overcrowded district of the Hast-end 
with so much warmth, opens a problem of 
momentous bearing and of far-reaching 
results. It is no other than the question 
whether municipal or local authorities are 
justified in buying up insanitary areas, 
compensating the owners, turning the 
people who inhabit the houses adrift, 
and, in the mean time, rebuilding the houses 
in the form of huge blocks of flats. There 
are two points of importance involved in 
this question, the first being the purchase of 
nsanitary areas for the purpose of rebuilding, 
the second the class of building with which it 
is proposed to replace the old dwellings. As 
-our readers may be aware, the London County 
Council have, under the provisions of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, agreed 
to purchase an insanitary area of 15 acres at 
Bethnal-green, and to rebuild the dwellings, 
for which purpose the County Council pro- 
posed to acquire by purchase, or lease, a 
small area of land near, on which to build 
workmen’s dwellings for the rehousing of 
the displaced tenants. The accommodation 
would be for about 250 persons on buildings 
of four floors. The report of the committee 
on this subject has since been withdrawn, it 
being understood that the gentleman who 
offered the site is about to erect cottage 
dwellings for the working classes. The main 
question 1s, however, how to deal with a large 
insanitary site. Isit desirable that the Council 
should purchase such an area and clear it, 
rebuilding upon it new blocks for the tenants ? 
We think it would be more in accord with 
the powers invested in the County Council if 
they brought the Act to bear upon landlords 
-of insanitary houses, and Lord Compton’s 
letter in the Times a few days ago conveys 
the impression that the Council have 
taken this view of the matter, and he says 
the committee of which he is the chairman 
** desire that a crusade shall be started, under 
Part Il. of the’ Act of 1890, against the 
owners of insanitary houses.’ The rehousing 
difficulty is the one that presses; but not 
equally under both parts of the Act. By 
demohshing a large area of squalid houses, 
a great number of the working classes is 
displaced, and must find accommodation in 
the neighbourhood, as this would be the 
result of putting into force Part I. of the 
Act. On the contrary, if the Council pro- 
ceed to put the machinery of the second part 


houses to demolish or repair them, the dis- 
placement would not be so great, nor so 
severely felt by the inhabitants. There is 
another and stronger moral reason why it 
is better to deal with the landlords of 
insanitary areas than with the site as a 
whole. It has been asserted in evidence, 
and is a matter of every-day experience, 
that landlords of the lowest class of property 
endeavour to evade their responsibilities and 
obligations to their tenants, believing that 
by so doing there will be a chance of selling 
their property at a high price. They do not 
care a straw for the wretched tenants who 
occupy dwellings scarcely good enough for 
pigstyes; the middleman or house-jobber 
has an intermediate interest, and further 
precludes any outlay on improvements. We 
think, therefore, it is the duty of a local 
authority to compel the owners of insanitary 
premises to put them into a wholesome and 
habitable state, rather than that the cost of 
doing so should fall upon the ratepayers. 
The duty of an authority is primarily to 
enforce the obligations of landlords, and not 
to incur new responsibilities till they have 
tried the measures which the Act has placed 
in their hands. The landlords rather than 
the ratepayers should be taxed to pay for 
improvement schemes which their own 
neglect have rendered necessary in the cause 
of public health. 

The report of the Committee on the 
Housing of the Working Classes indicates the 
difficulties which have to be encountered. 
The Committee have had to seek information 
from vestries and district boards as to 
insanitary areas in their districts, and these 
are not always forthcoming. In many 
instances those interested in the insanitary 
premises are members of local authorities, 
or are personal friends of members; in other 
cases, the authorities are said to be ‘‘ averse 
to take action under Torrens’ Acts, and with 
some justice, as superficial repairs to insani- 
tary houses in a small court orarea may be held 
sufficient by the justices to whom an appeal 
is made by the owner of the property, and 
thus little result is effected.’’ The Committee, 
therefore, have made suggestions with the 
object of making Torrens’ Acts more work- 
able. They say that local authorities 
prefer an area, however small, being dealt 
with under Cross’s Act, which necessi- 
tates full compensation and a _ scheme 
at the expense of the whole Metropolis; 
the Committee therefore believe if ‘‘ Torrens’ 
Acts were amended much could be done with 
the smaller insanitary areas of London.” 
‘They also suggest that, in order to puta 
local authority in motion, the Council should 
have the power of requiring the local medical 
officer to report; that in case of demolition 
the authority, or, failing it, the Council, 


should have the same powers of compulsory 


purchase as the Acts give with regard to 
obstructive buildings ”’—that is, those badly 
situated or obstructive to ventilation, and 
incapable of improvement. 

We do not now discuss these recommenda- 
tions, which have some weight, but the Acts 
known as Torrens’ and Cross’s have not 
worked satisfactorily. The procedure is 
dilatory and costly, the compensation given 
to owners of unhealthy houses has in many 
cases been in excess of the fair value for 
dilapidated properties, but, what is worse, 
these compensations giye encouragement 
to owners of such premises to neglect 
their duties as landlords, and to allow the 
houses to fall into bad repair. It is true 
subsequent amendments made in 1879 and 
1882 made the principle of compensation 
more reasonable. Owners were not to be 
compensated according to the profits they 
derived from these dwellings, but as houses 
‘unfit for habitation.” Again, the obliga- 
tion to provide on the same area for the 
persons displaced compelled the late Board 
to sell at a low price the ground, which, with 
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the houses on it, cost seven or eight times 
much. This was altered: the Board h 
power to sell the site of the unhealt 
dwellings for commercial purposes, and 
provide sites for the displaced dwellers. 
other less expensive parts, a plan that he 
however, the obvious disadvantage of taki 
the tenants away from their work, and 
destroying localities with monster blog 
The Housing of the Working Olasses A 
afterwards passed, amended the rules ag 
the power of appeal from the arbitrat; 
and simplified the operation. Notwit 
standing these improvements, somethi 
moreis required before it can be said #1 
the Acts work satisfactorily. One of { 
greatest difficulties is that of providing ni 
dwelling accommodation to the same amou 
as that demolished. The Act of 1882 ;¢ 
not compel the local authority to provide t 
same amount, and the obligation of t 
authority was reduced to provide half { 
number; but the fact is the new dwellir 
occupy more area than many of the ter 
ments in courts and alleys—on the ot] 
hand, the new dwellings have more stories 

Another and equally vital point is { 
mode of building. The Oounty Coun 
following the example of the Metropolit 
Board ‘of Works, intend to rebuild on { 
cleared sites model dwellings in large bloc) 
as being the mosteconomical way of utilisi 
the area of 15 acres. To this mode 
rebuilding, the inhabitants of Bethnal Gre 
as in every other case, offer an indigns 
protest. The meeting held the other d 
was unanimous in its opinion that t 
area should be covered with small six-room 
or ‘‘two-family houses” instead of t 
model dwellings in blocks. Whereyer 
go we find strong objections raised amon; 
the poorer classes to the monster block 
flats. It is a grievous eyesore in the mi 
of the Kast-end localities; too barrack-h 
or too prison-like to be popular amongst 
working classes. The blocks are look 
upon with a sortof horror by those who he 
lived comfortably in a couple of rooms i 
house of moderate size, though perhaps 1 
in the most efficient sanitary state. Thi 
people rebel against the regularity, the mi 
tary discipline, and even the cleanliness 
the regulation ‘‘ block dwelling,” not becat 
they are well built or clean, but because th 
lose a sense of individuality and of perso1 
comfort which they enjoyed in their < 
haunts. In the great block, up some fou 
or fifth flat, they become lost, separated ir 
their neighbours and acquaintances, isolat 
from the world, and pigeon-holed undet 
régime which is hateful to the Engl 
artisan. The evidence taken at commissic 
and the reports of the dwellings commit 
of the Charity Organisation Society, all co 
firm the fact that the classes for which thi 
model dwellings are erected do not inha 
them. Labourers spend as little as possi 
in rent, and are often destructive of proper 
while the artisan prefers to have asm 
house of his own. Association and Peabe 
Dwellings are disliked by both classes. Thi 
are some reasons for the aversion otl 
than those we have given. The huge bli 
of flats by its height and ugliness reve 
itself as a regulation building for the po 
It represents the attempt to pack the wol 
ing classes in great buildings as a means 
removing them out of the way of super 
neighbourhoods, and the difference betw« 
the model dwelling and the small ho 
expresses the fact in a manner the work 
classes resent. It has too much of the wo 
house look. : 

How is the problem to be met? On’ 
one hand the local authorities are acti 
under statute provisions to demolish 1 
healthy houses, and rebuild them upon — 
economical principle of placing as mé 
dwellings on the area as they can; on 
other, those who are chiefly interested de! 
to liye in the ‘‘ model blocks.” We have 


. 


leading article in the December issue, 
“Two Presidential Addresses ’’ was an authorised 
_/ expression of the views of the committee. The 
| President replied to the first question ‘‘ Yes,’’ and 
jastothe second, the article in question did not 


| 
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mg advocated the rebuilding of these sites 
‘th two or three family houses of six 
sms; but the objection 1s that this plan 
juld not be economical, and could not pay. 
it the plan has never been tried on a large 
‘ale. Wherever these six-roomed dwellings 
ye been erected, they have let to the 
asses for whom they are intended, whereas 
e model dwellings in blocks have only 
i rtially been occupied by them. ‘The great 
st of purchasing under the old Acts has 
mpelled associations and authorities to 
‘ld blocks of several stories. Anenormous 
nount of money was given for the trade and 
‘nection of low public - houses; tenants 
wing only short leases would demand 
metimes several years’ trade profits. In 
‘ig way sites and houses have been 
‘archased which have cost three or four 
mes their fair value. The system of 
mpensation was grossly at fault; and in 
ne case a Great Wild-street area was 
stually assessed under the arbitrator’s 
ward at £3,500; which under the Cross’s 
mending Act would only have been valued 
+£500. This was no solitary instance of the 
aluations made before the amendments 
ame into force in 1879, which Act enabled 
ae arbitrator to deduct in value the expense 
fabating the nuisance when the premises 
rere unhealthy or overcrowded. Under a 
ystem of exorbitant compensations for 
nhealthy property, we cannot wonder that 
romoters of schemes endeavoured to house 
smany as possible within a limited area. 
3ut now properties which have fallen into an 
‘mhealthy or overcrowded condition can be 
ealt with on a different basis of compensa- 
ion; the local authority, on the owner’s 
eglect, can demolish, and compensate only 
or the value of land and houses unfit for 
jabitation. In many cases only the land and 
naterials ought to be valued. These altered 
sonditions as to compensation, and the dis- 
vensation of the obligation to re-accommo- 
late as many of the tenants as are displaced 
oy the clearance of a site, have made it pos- 
sible to revert to a mode of rebuilding that 
will accommodate a large proportion of the 
anhoused classes without doing violence to 
heir preiudices. In Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
and other towns self-contained houses for 
‘our or more families have been erected 
affording all the conyeniences and sanitary 
sonditions required. 


| THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
THE REVISION OF RULES. 


/ A BUSINESS MEETING of the Association 
was held on Friday evening, to consider 


the report of the special committee on the 


‘the revision of the rules, the substance of which 
iwe gave in our issue of a fortnight since, p. 778. 
The President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, occupied the 
‘chair, and there was a large attendance of mem- 
bers. During the preliminary ordinary meeting, 


'|P. Bantoft, T. J. Morgan, and A. H. Bamber 


were elected as members. Mr. Cole A. Adams 
‘inquired whether or not the A. A. Notes was the 
‘official organ of the Association, and whether the 
entitled 


(express the views of the committee, for that body 


did not see it till the publication of the journal. 


In reply to Mr. Max Clarke, the President added 
‘that Mr. F. T. Baggaliay was solely responsible 


that it had appeared. 


for the article. Mr. Clarke expressed his regret 
Mr. Hugh Stannus, as chairman of the special 


committee, explained that in revising the rules 


‘they had thought it advisable to divide them into 
two classes, a Constitution and By-laws, the 


‘latter of which ought to be more easily altered to 


suit changing circumstances. He moved, po 
forma, the adoption of Rule 1 of the Constitution, 
giving the name of the Association. This was 
‘seconded by Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, and agreed 
to. Rule 2; defining the objects of the Associa- 
tion, was also passed, on the motion of Messrs. 
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mode of voting, was energetically opposed by 
Mr. Cole Adams, who appealed to the members 
to adhere to the English mode of open voting in 
public meeting assembled, and said if votes were 
to be sent by post, each member ought, in fair- 
ness to those who attended the meeting, to 
have a verbatim report of the discussion. Mr. 
Dicksee seconded Mr. Stannus’s motion, which 
was supported by Messrs. Brodie, Harry Sirr, 
Hudson, Goldsmith, Pryce, and R. Needham 
Wilson, the last speaker urging that it was only fair 
to country members to give them equal facilities 
to town men. Mr. R. Phené Spiers proposed 
as an amendment that the words be added to 
the new rule, that no alteration be made in the 
Constitution unless approved by ‘‘a majority of 
two-thirds of those voting.’’ This was seconded 
by Mr. T. E. Pryce, and supported by Mr. Pite ; 
but on being put to the meeting was lost by a 
large majority, and Mr. Stannus’s new rule was 
adopted with but one dissentient. Mr. Stannus 
proposed, as a further addition to the Constitu- 
tion, a new rule, fixing the subscription of present 
members at half a guinea; but it being now ten 
o'clock, Mr. Fleming moved, and Mr. Dicksee 
seconded, the adjournment of the discussion. 
This was carried, and the meeting accordingly 
stands adjourned for a week—i.¢., until this 
(Friday) evening at 7 o’clock, when Rule 3 and 
the whole of the by-laws—39 in number—come 
up for consideration. 


Stannus and Baggallay, after Mr. C. H. Brodie 
had questioned the necessity for eliminating 
from the rule, as formerly standing, the 
words ‘to advance the profession ’? from 
its professed aims. Number 3, defining the 
Association as consisting of ‘‘ ordinary mem- 
bers and allied societies’? aroused more con- 
troversy. Mr. Owen Fleming wanted to know 
why no distinction was to be made between 
town and country members, and other speakers 
having questioned whether ‘allied societies ”’ 
could be designated members, he moved that 
its consideration be deferred till other rules 
affecting affiliated bodies had been dealt with. 
This was seconded by Mr. Bernard Dicksee, and 
led to the first division, the postponement being 
carried by 44 votes to 8. The adoption of Rule 4, 
stating the qualification for membership, was 
moved by Messrs. Stannus and John Slater. 
Mr. Creswell moved, and Mr. Burrell seconded, 
that the word ‘ordinary’? be inserted before 
‘‘members”’ to distinguish them from ‘‘ gentlemen 
interested in the arts or sciences associated”’ with 
architecture, who may be elected with the special 
sanction of the committee. Only three hands 
being held up for the amendment, it was lost. 
After a discussion, in which Messrs. E. R. Barrow, 
F. T. W. Goldsmith, G. A. Pryce-Cuxson, and 
Chas. M. Hudson took part, the rule was adopted 
with but four dissentients; the President ex- 
plaining that legal advice would hereafter be 
taken on the construction of the rules before they 
were finally printed. To Rule 6, defining the 
rights of members, Mr. Stannus proposed to 
insert after ‘‘shall have. . . the right to vote”’ 
the words ‘‘and the ordinary annual subscrip- 
tion shall be half-a-guinea payable’’ before the 
clause, ‘‘as prescribed in the by-laws.”’ Mr. Cole 
A. Adams expressed ‘‘the utmost amazement”’ 
that Mr. Stannus should have raised the question 
of the subscription at this point, and the Presi- 
dent mentioned that the committee had given 
a similar suggestion by Mr. Stannus careful con- 
sideration, but could not see their way to adopt 
it. Messrs. Burrell, Baggallay, W. H. Atkin 
Berry, Slater, and Goldsmith having spoken, the 
amendment was withdrawn by Mr. Stannus, and 
the rule agreed to as printed. Rule 6, defining 
the qualification of allied societies, having been 
moved by Messrs. Stannus and E. W. Mountford, 
Mr. Cresswell suggested-that the rule ought to 
define who should be members, or they might 
have tinkers and tailors offering to affiliate them- 
selves with the Association. He moved the 
insertior. of the words ‘‘ architectural or kindred”’ 
before “‘societies.”? This was seconded by Mr. 
Pratt, and Messrs. Cole Adams, E. W. Wimperis, 
Percy Hunter, A. B. Pite, Barrow, Berry, Brodie, 
Burrell, and Hudson having spoken, the addition 
was carried on a division—the first alteration 
made in the committee’s draft report. Mr. Burrell 
could not see why the distance of the head - 
quarters of allied societies had been increased by 
the committee from 20 to 30 miles, but the 
alteration was agreed to. Rule 7, defining the 
privileges of alhed societies, was agreed to, as 
was also Rule 8, approving the management of 
the affairs of the Association by a committee. 
Rule 9, fixing the constitution of the committee, 
gave rise to more discussion, a strong feeling 
being manifested for placing before the secretaries 
the title ‘‘ honorary,’’ so as_to insure that a paid 
official should not vote in committee. The 
President pointed out that all the members of the 
committee were honorary, from the president to 
the librarian, and that the paid assistant would 
be merely a paid clerk; but Messrs. Cresswell, 
Berry, Brodie, Dicksee, Hudson, Max Clarke, 
Wimperis, W. Leverton, Slater, Pryce-Cuxson, 
and Pratt having spoken, he moved from the 
chair that the rule commence: The committee 
shall consist of ‘‘the following honorary 
officers,’ the words quoted being additions. 
This was agreed to nem. con. In order to pre- 
vent ‘‘ gentlemen interested in the arts or 
sciences’’—i.c., amateurs, eligible for election 
under the much-debated Rule 4—from being 
placed on the committee, Messrs. Burrell and 
Fleming proposed to restrict qualification for the 
committee in Rule 10 to ‘‘ ordinary members ”’ ; 
but the proposal was obj ected to by Mr. Pite and 
others, and was withdrawn. Rule 11, relating 
to meetings, having been agreed to, Mr. Stannus 
moved an additional rule, so as to render it less easy 
to amend the Constitution: ‘‘ That the Consti- 
tution of the Association should be only altered or 
amended by vote taken by means of voting-papers 
sent to allmembers as prescribed by the by-laws.”’ 
This proposal, raising as it did the question of the 
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SUGGESTIVE POINTS OF CONTACT 
BETWEEN ARCHITECTURE AND 
PAINTING.* 

(Concluded from page 816.) 


HERE is a minor principle which is closely 
associated with breadth which may perhaps be 
briefly referred to. Most artists have no definite 
name for it, but amongst some it is known as 
‘focusing.’? In most objects in nature there is 
a tendency towards gradation, either in tone or 
colour, and towards the emphasis of some part 
or point above the rest. Observation will soon 
show this, and the more the eye is trained to 
look for it, the more it will be apparent. In 
atmost all groups of foliage, for example, there 
is some particular spray or group of leaves on 
which shadow, colour, or light culminates in 
intensity. Even such a straggling object asa 
mass of clematis usually has some particular trail 
which asserts itself over the others. Paint the 
group of foliage or the bush of clematis without 
this gradation and binding together by the 
supremacy of the individual trail or spray, and 
it looks confused and lifeless and unsatisfactory. 
Examine the works of many of the old masters 
and the best men of the modern schools, and you 
will usually find that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the painter frequently binds together 
a group of objects by making one of them assert 
its supremacy and the other their loyal sub- 
mission to it. Apply this to architecture, and it 
will be found that when a patch of ornamental 
detail will not work itself out harmoniously, a 
little ‘‘ focusing ’’ upon some particular feature, 
by means of the extra elevation, deeper under- 
cutting, more forcible treatment’ or emphasis 
through strength or contrast of colour, may assist 
the designer out of his difficulties. Before pass- 
ing on to a larger subject, let me add a word or 
two as to ‘‘quantities.’’ Of course I do not 
mean the kind of quantities with which an 
architect is most wearisomely familiar, but the 
‘quantities’? of the painter. What the latter 
understands by the term are the large masses of 
tone which compose a picture or a subject in 
nature. The question of the relative size and 
relative position of these is one of considerable 
importance for him in the composition, or, to use 
a word which will less offend the susceptibilities, 
the selection of the materials for his picture. In 
this matter there are no firm rocks upon which 
he can place his feet and feel that he is zesthetic- 
ally safe; but there are one or two points in 
connection with quantities upon which there is 
tolerable agreement amongst artists. One is that 
neither the size nor the form of any two such 
prominent masses Or quantities in a picture 
should be exactly equal. To give a very simple 
instance, I do not suppose that Mr. Colin Hunter 
or Mr. Henry Moore would divide one of their 
seascapes into two precisely equal spaces of sky 
and water by an horizon line exactly intersecting 
the picture, nor in a figure subject would two 


* A paper read before the Society of Architects, Dec. 9, 
1890, by A. WaLLAce RiminaTon, R.P.E. Assoc 8.A, : 
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figures, or two groups of figures, be allowed to 
occupy the same amount of space on the canvas. 
Another generally accepted canon, also obtained 
from nature, and one so obvious to the painter 
as to be hardly worth referring to, is that two 
quantities of somewhat similar shape should not 
be immediately below each other, or on the same 
horizontal line; though when placed upon a 
diagonal line they do not seem to offend the eye 
somuch. It will not do to project the shadow of 
these two small artistic dogmas too strongly upon 
the principles of architectural design, because 
perspective complicates the question; but most 
artists, and perhaps the art-educated portion of the 
public, would have a preference for the facade of 
a building in which the quantities relieved against 
the sky were varied and not uniformly balanced. 
Few architects also would deliberately place two 
features of equal size and form immediately 
The adjustment of relative 


above one another. 
quantities has been carefully considered b 


various painters, who have attempted to throw 
some light upon the natural or optical principles 
which may be supposed to lie behind the ques- 
tion. But it would be dangerous to attempt to 
These 
artistic principles should be helps to assist us in 
exploring nature’s intricacies, and not inflexible 
Moreover, 
there is always an ultimate court of appeal in art, 
a court in which individual taste is the judge, 
though it would be well for art if his judgment 
were more free from the influences of fashion. 
Let us turn to a somewhat kindred subject, toa 
which, though it can 
hardly be called a principle, cannot be neglected, 
and which it would, perhaps, be well to recog- 
a little more definitely. 
of a better word, 
When an 
‘‘ full of feeling,”’ 
he means that in some way or other, even perhaps 
with the sacrifice of some other truths, the maker 
of the sketch has been so diligently or enthusi- 
astically feeling after the essential qualities of 
the object he has drawn, that his sketch is full of 
a certain indefinable suggestiveness of truth and 
delicacy of perception. In a dozen other cases it 
might be said ‘very careful, very dashing, and 
very clever in handling, but without an atom of 
The difference in the drawing of a 
tree stem, or a hand, with and without feeling, is 
extremely small, and the quality of feeling is 
despite of a certain indirect- 
It may lie in the thickness 
of a line or the general effect of a confused net 
of lines, or in the expression of a curvature so 
subtle that a mathematical instrument would 
Yet in work which is instinct 
this difference tells, and there would 
Feeling, then, does not 


tie art down by hard-and-fast canons. 


rules; servants, and not masters. 


factor in any art work 


mise the existence of 
That factor is what, for want 
can only be described ag << feeling.”’ 
artist remarks that a sketch is 


feeling.”’ 


often arrived at in 
ness and confusion. 


hardly detect it. 
with feeling 
be no life without it. 
consist in mere fineness or carefulness of drawing. 
It consists much more 
most beautiful or the 

in the not being satisfied with anything else. 
Feeling in 

rather than 


architecture its 


produce a building, or a piece of decoration 
As an 
Rimington exhibited a diagram 
showing the general forms of a Medizeval crocket 


which shall be truly an art work. 
instance, Mr. 


on the exterior of a cathedral in Southern Europe, 
and side by side 
crocket as restored by a leading architect who has 
executed several admirable buildings. In this 
case, however, the subtlety and beauty of the old 
work has, the lecturer thought, to a great extent 
escaped him—an opinion confirmed by the general 
view of the audience. The difference is not, the 
author added, great, but if the designer had been 
on his guard against absence of feeling creeping 
into his work, he would not have missed the 
subtle but deliberate curvature of these lines (it 
is not due to the weather wear) and have con- 
verted them into ones suggestive of machine- 
made ornament. It is this subtle and indescrib- 
able quality of feeling which stamps so many 
works with individuality and gives them so high 
an art value. Broadly speaking, it is what most 
divides an original style from an imitated one. 
The absence of ‘‘feeling”’ in the execution of the 
architect's design often destroys all its charm, and, 
like the painter, he cannot too ardently seek after 
it, or insist too strongly on its being striven for in 
the execution of his drawings by the craftsmen. 
Closely associated with ‘‘feeling’’ igs the quality 
of suggestiveness. Suggestiveness in painting 


in the suggestion of the 
most important facts, and 


art is a quality which must be felt 
described. But, as in the painter’s 
work, its absence ig absolutely ruinous, so in 
presence is not less needed to 


with it a drawing of a similar 
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means that a 
great Italian church, say the cathedral 
are not clearly visible at a short distance. 


with a few touches, 


free. 


than he could actually see, 
tion and going closer ; 


drawing, 


work of art. 


ness in the cleanly sculptured capitals, 
edged wall tracery ; 


and interest in the 
behind the  triforium arches, 


which at a little distance 
gestive richness. 


bas-reliefs of Lucca Della Robbia. 


colour. 


Renaissance times in 
parts of Alpine Italy, 
which the design 


prevent uniform cleanness, to 
ness, and to make the finish 


imagination, is singularly destructive of scale. 
May not this, perhaps, also be the case some- 
times in architecture ? Reference may be made 
to one or two minor and somewhat commonplace 
painters’ axioms. One is as to grouping. Most 
painters feel that in introducing movable objects, 


such as figures or animals, into their pictures, or 


in choosing a position to draw a number of 
stationary ones, such as trees, or buildings, it is 
well that they should assemble themselves into 
groups, and not be dotted about the canvas in 
an altogether haphazard and irresponsible way. 
In introducing a figure into a landscape, it is 
usually a question whether it shall group with 
some other object in the subject, and, as in the 
black and white of a picture, it is well to keep 
the lights somewhat together, and the darks 
also in company, so it is found advisable to 
allow the objects of interest to arrange them- 
selves in groups. A similar principle is, of 
course, well recognised by the architect in 
giving coherence to his ornament, and preventing 
the external features of his building from be- 
coming too scattered and disunited. Grouping 
suggests the action of the will, controlling and 
overruling mere accident; isolated and mono- 
tonous repetition implies feebleness of mind and 
intention. In a good design the elimination of 
a single decorative feature should be felt to be 
a loss. If it is not, it does not group; it is 
cutting the design up and reducing its impres- 
siveness. So, too, in a picture, and various 
hints may be obtained from the study of pictures 
in which the grouping is especially good. 
Symmetry is, perhaps, a subject upon which the 
artist is necessarily somewhat at issue with the 
architect. The painter has a strong objection 
to absolute or geometric symmetry. The same 


given piece of work prompts the 
mind to imagine more than is actually rendered. 
The bas-reliefs beneath the dark porches of some 
at Lucca, 
An 
artist who is fairly skilful will suggest them 
and they will give richness 
and interest in his drawing, as they do in nature. 
There is a charm about this suggestiveness in 
that it leaves the imagination to some extent 
A bad artist, to revert to the example of 
the Lucca porch, would deliberately paint more 
by moving his posi- 
but in doing so he would 
get a hard, matter of fact character into his 
and destroy its suggestive poetry. A 
painting that is highly finished in every part is 
rarely suggestive, and seldom satisfactory as a 
So, too, that architectural orna- 
ment which is in every respect highly finished 
and cleanly tooled and scraped has, in getting rid 
of all suggestiveness, lost much of its charm. 
In a newly restored cathedral the artist often 
longs to put a little more inequality and rough- 
and sharp- 
or to introduce a little vague 
irregularity of surface and suggestiveness of age 
monotonously clean walls 
or below the 
clerestory. It will be said, perhaps, that this 
kind of suggestiveness did not exist in the original 
building. If so, and it has gained it by time, 
why should we not take a hint from the fact ? 
But it is indisputable that much old work does 
distinctly show a feeling for this quality of sug- 
gestiveness, by the deliberate leaving ot parts of 
the ornament in a rough and suggestive con- 
dition, and the absence of monotonously equal 
finish. In the undercutting and hollowing out 
of much 13th-century work in France and 
Germany, and occasionally in Italy, may be 
noticed the intentional, or apparently intentional, 
leaving of roughness and coarse inequalities, 
give poetry and sug- 
In the earlier mosaics it is 
deliberately intentional, and so, too, in the 
In fact, in 
good mosaics it is questionable whether this 
broken suggestiveness is not one of its greatest 
charms, apart from its giving quality to the 
Or, to take another instance, in the flat 
surface, carved furniture of Gothic and Early 
Southern Germany and 
the chiselled surface upon 
is relieved is almost in- 
variably left as rough. as possible, in order to 
give suggestive- 
that exists more 
valuable. Total absence of suggestiveness in a 
painting, that is to say, omission to leave any 
part of it sufficiently undefined to appeal to the 
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motives that lead him to reject equal quantiti 

and groups of similar magnitude cause him | 

prefer the kind of symmetry which is go we 

exemplified in Japanese art, in which exampl 

of equally balanced design are very rare. He 

who have studied it ‘will deny that this is one. 

its many charms. Though the eye finds repos 

the mind is not lulled to sleep by mere repet 

tion, but is forced to take an interest ; 

each part of the decorative composition, Ther 

is little of the dead and meaningless ornamey 

which often distresses us in other schools 

design. So also ina good painter’s work, equ: 

balance is seldom or never found. Instinctive] 

or of set purpose the artist shifts his position 5 

as to get unequal quantities; he will balance 

whole mass of darks on one side of his picture by 

mere spot on the other, or will control a whol 

system of leading lines by a single opposing one 

If this is so deeply rooted a principle or prejudic 

in pictorial art, it is but natural to expect to fin 

something similar in architectural practice, an 

this is the case. Even in the severest forms 0 

Greek art absolute symmetry was felt to be. 

defect, as has been pointed out by Fergusson wit! 

regard to the temples and other buildings of th 
Acropolis. As for Gothic art, hardly a building 
is to be found in which absolute geometric sym. 
metry exists, though a careless observer is ofter 
deceived into thinking that it does. In ; 
drawing of the towers of Tours Cathedral, ; 
hasty glance would lead one to suppose that th. 
towers were exactly similar, but if they are 
examined they will be found to differ in almos| 
every single particular, only a general similarity 
of form being retained. This is more a question 
of detail and not of main forms. But take one 
or two examples from domestic architecture, fo1 
instance, the Chateau de Pierrefonds in France, 
or Castle Fraser, or Craigievar in Scotland, each 
of them representative buildings of their kind. 
In all these geometric balance is not adhered to, 
or it has been deliberately abandoned for some- 
thing better. We might appeal to countless other 
instances showing how strongly the medizyal 
men were opposed to absolute uniformity and 
equal balance. It was left to the later Renais- 
sance periods to override this natural desire for a 
certain freedom and variety of treatment in 
different parts ofa building, and to substitute for 
it a hard and heartless uniformity. The de- 
velopment of this uniformity led almost neces- 
sarily to the hideous structures of the end of the 
18th and the beginning of the present century, 
and the consequent destruction of public interest 
in architecture. In modern French Renaissance, 
the present-day European style, as it has been 
termed, it is a canon, that everything should be 
carefully balanced on a centre line, with, if 
possible, exact re-duplication of parts; but how 
delightful to turn from the wearisomeness of the 
modern French villa, with its ostentation and ‘its 
pompous falsities of construction, to the English 
country house of the last 20 or 30 years, or of 
earlier periods, full of delightful variety and play 
of invention. The author closed with some 
remarks on the principle of economy of means. 
It is the fashion of the day among artists, and the 
public, to attach an enormous, perhaps an 
exaggerated, value to what is termed directness 
and cleverness of ‘‘ handling” in painting. So 
far is this the case, that, to some painters, a 
picture is good or bad according to whether its 
brushwork is skilful or the reverse. [t may be 
uninteresting in subject, coarse and commonplace 
in black and white, even more or less offensive 
in colour, but if its author has fulfilled this one 
condition of skilfulness of handling, it is, for 
those we are refering to, a work of art. Now 
the majority of painters of all countries and of all 
time are very far from agreeing with this 
exaggerated view of the matter, but a certain 
very valuable truth does certainly underlie if, 

which should not be disparaged. It is the double 
truth that a good workman should know how to 
use his tools to the best advantage, and that 
effect in art of whatever kind should be obtained 
with careful economy of means. There is more- 
Over, so great a charm about crisp and masterly 
handling, that the undue exaggeration of its 
importance is easy to understand. But the under- 
rating of the principle in the past, the poor 
weak handling which has injured the work of 
many otherwise great painters, and a simultaneous 
loss of feeling for the greater qualities and higher 
aims of art, has led to a reaction and to such an 
over-statement of the case for ‘‘ handling,”’ that 
the skilful spreader of paint almost ousts the 
artist. If, in painting, economy of means is 80° 


| points of contact between their artistic methods 
' and working’ principles. 


' others that I have not traced them far enough ; 
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sxtremely important as to lead to such-a reaction 
‘n its favour, it may perhaps also be worth while 
1 see Whether no parallel to the principle can 
be found in architecture. Is it not probable that 
much of the noble and impressive effect of many 
buildings is due to the economy of means which 
lies behind their seeming elaborateness—no detail 
inserted but what fulfils the double object of 
oiving interest near at hand, expressing the con- 
struction, and giving richness and power cf effect 
at a distance, no frittering away of opportunities 
of enrichment in poor and shallow, or in too pro- 
jecting and overcharged, ornamentation? How 
many mouldings would be improved by the 
omission of some of their members? How much 
ornament is wasted in positions where it is per- 
fectly ineffective ? How much time is thrown 
away upon trivial elaboration, which might have 
been spent in getting the general forms and 
details more full of ‘‘feeling,’? and more 
harmonious in proportion? The architect paints 
almost as-surely with light and shade in his orna- 
ment as does the painter in his picture. May it 
not be well for him to devote the same care to 
the consideration of the directness and force of his 
handling as do many painters? Economy of 
means in pictorial art is not limited to handling 
with the brush, or the pen; the pencil or the 
etching needle. It applies quite as much to ex? 
pression of form and use of colour. A great 
writer on art goes so far as to say that there is 
not one speck of superfluous colour in a really 
great work of art. Be this as it may, it is 
quite clear that it is easy to ruin a picture by 
the addition of a single spot of colour in the 
wrong place. So, too, with regard to form. 
The over making-out of form is as offensive in 
a picture as itis untrue. In her most beautiful 
effects nature usually defines her form with 
extreme economy, she detaches them here and 
there with great sharpness and force from their 
‘surroundings, but she models them with tones 
which differ very slightly from each other, and 
suggests the infinity of creation by leaving parts 
of them mysterious and undefined. Figuratively 
‘speaking, nature teaches the artist the value of 
economy of means. Without good architecture 
painting can hardly live. How shall we expect 
_ men’s appreciation of painting to be deep or vital 
if the desire for beauty and interest is perpetually 
blunted by the deadly monotony, or the degrading 
hideousness of the buildings by which they are 
surrounded. The great work of making our eyes 
sensitive to form, and to poetry of surroundings, 
must ever fall to architecture. How hopeless is 
it for pictorial art to preach beauty, if at every 
turnin our towns and cities the need for it is 
'insolently denied. Buildings are ever present, 
whereas pictures and statues are not. Buildings 
are, as it were, the national costume of social 
life. We live in them and amongst them, and 
cannot escape from their artistic, or anti-artistic, 
influence. These facts are a close tie between 
the two arts, and when it is remembered how 
similar are their aims and ideals, it would seem 
but reasonable also, that there should be some 


paper read, entitled ‘‘ Design in Plaster,”’ said the 
material had its own special capabilities and limi- 
tations, and if the architect transgressed those 
limits in his design, the practical worker must, in 
his interpretation, so modify the idea shown 
as in effect to re-design the whole scheme 
himself. Architects were therefore driven to 
the study of first principles. Unfortunately, the 
design was, as arule, left to be interpreted by 
the plasterer, and it was little wonder how in- 
effective some of the paper designs by architects 
were. It was not surprising that some ques- 
tioned whether the professional man should 
design the plaster-work at all—it was so much 
easier to leave the ‘‘firm’’ to doit all. Some 
would say, let our architects renounce plaster 
decoration till they learned to design their own 
work, and so be above all commercial art. ‘This 
was, however, unpractical, for commercial art 
was the art of the day. In endeavouring to 
design, they should first of all bear in mind that 
plaster was the most impressionable of all 
materials which lent themselves to the artist’s 
purpose. It did not need to be chiselled like 
marble or hammered like metal, but the touch of 
the finger gave it life. Mr. Prior referred, in 
passing, to the many fine examples of old 
plaster to be seen in this country, including the 
vigorous work on the street-fronts of the Ancient 
House at Ipswich and on Speke Hall, the delicate 
ceilings and friezes by the Brothers Adam, and 
the bold staircase ceiling at Ashburnham House, 
Westminster. Where plaster was employed as 
a surface for painting upon, its chief recommen - 
dation and virtue were its faculty of self-efface- 
ment, and half-way between plaster-work proper 
and decoration came sgraffito. He referred to 
the eminently satisfactory surface presented by 
the plaster-work of two centuries ago, an 
proceeded to urge that, in designing in plaster, 
the artist must be careful that he had something 
to express ; if not, the work, however elaborately 
treated, would but show up his emptiness. 
Sincerity was the chief quality that the designer in 
plaster needed, and he would do best to go direct 
to Nature herself to study, provided that he 
possessed the great gift of selection. The face of 
plaster presented a clearer field than did any 
other material for free architectonic effect, there 
being no joints or breaks to restrict the designer. 
If the art of designing in plaster was to progress, 
the architect must not remain dissociated from 
the crafts, but must take his place beside the 
craftsman as a fellow artist on the building. 
‘‘Stucco Duro, or Modelling in Plaster,’’ was 
the title of a second paper read by Mr. G. T. 
Robinson, who confined himself chiefly to an 
historical réswmé of the carbonate of lime pro- 
cesses. The recipe given by Vitruvius was still 
the best given; he recommended that the lime 
be of the best quality, and tempered a long time 
before use, and that there be three coats of sand 
and three of marble dust, so as to render the 
walls solid. Reference was made to the great 
revival of the art of working in stucco, which 
took place in this country in the 15th century, 
and somewhat later in Italy, where the opening 
of the Baths of Caracalla by Leo X. in 1515 led 
to the making of numerous experiments. The 
work executed by Bramanto Lazzari for Raffaelle, 
consisting of plaster cast in moulds and set on 
brickwork, was referred to, and also the work by 
Giulio Romano, Udino, Primaticcio at Mantua, 
and others, and the work done by Italian 
artists for Henry VIII. at Nonsuch Palace, 
now utterly destroyed, were described in de- 
tail. The steady influx of Italian work- 
men into England continued till almost 
the closing years of the 18th century. The 
workmen were being trained up by the Depart- 
mental Schools of Art, and for its success the 
revival of hard stucco only needed the willing- 
ness of the architect to put on the blouse and cap 
of the workman, and associate himself with the 
craftsman in executing the works. 
Mr. Heywoop Sumner delivered an address on 
«The Methods of Sgraffito as Applied to Plaster 
Decoration.” Sgraffito was, he explained, quite 
the simplest form of all plaster decoration, being 
merely, as the name implied, the scratching off 
before it had quite set of portions of a surface of 
a coat of one colour, and overlaying another 
colour, so as to reveal a design. The lowest form 
of the art was scen in the making of false joints 
in a stuccoed wall surface. In sgraffito the 
artist need not restrict himself to two colours, 
but could introduce many tints into the surface 
to be exposed. An example of this was shown 
in a sgraffito panel, on which a saint’s head with 


Some may say that I 
| have made these points of contact too important, 


but most will agree that whether you, as archi- 
tects, can or cannot afford to take a few hints 
from painting, we, as painters, have, at least, much 
and lasting cause to be grateful to architecture. 
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DECORATIVE PLASTER-WORK. 


‘A T the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
on Monday evening, a new departure was 
made in the first of a series of meetings to be held 
under the management of the Art Standing 
Committee for the discussion and illustration of 
new and revived decorative processes as applied 
to architectural details. The chair was occupied 
by the President, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
‘and, despite the inclemency of the evening, the 
room was crowded. ‘The subject for considera - 
tion was ‘‘ Decorative Plaster-Work,’’ and in 
addition to four short addresses, a corner of the 
room was fitted up with a platform, with ceiling 
above, on which Messrs. Whitcombe and Priestley 
gave throughout the evening a practical demon- 
stration of the method of working in plaster, 
which was watched with manifest interest. 
On the walls and table were shown cartoons of 
Esop’s fables and panels by Mr. Walter Crane, 
and photographs of plaster-work and panels by 
Mr. Walter Smith. 
Mr. Epwarp S. Prior, M.A., in the first 


aureole was treated polychromatically. Proceed- 
ing to 
Heine that a panel to be treated in sgraffite 
must have the surface well coated with a compo- 
sition of one of Portland cement to three of sand. 
On this coarse coat should be laid the colour 
coat, or patches of colours proposed to be brought 
out, and of these the composition would be one 
of Portland cement to one of sharp sand, with one 
of colour. 
so, it would be ready for the cartoon. 
cartoon the design was drawn, and the outline 
pricked out by minute holes. The cartoon was 
laid on it gently and dusted with a pounce-bag, 
so that the powder passed through the prick 
holes on to the panel. 
or three colours, if necessary. 
plasterer then followed on, 
space, registers or pins being provided. so as to 
insure that the cartoon should fit in exactly the 
same place each time it was laid on. The surface 
or finishing coat was then added. This consisted 
either of Parian cement, or of 1 of selenitic 
cement and 1 of Aberthaw lime, or of 1 of 
selenitic cement and } of silver-sand. 
cartoon was then again put on and pressed, 
extreme care being taken where several colours 
were used below to keep the registers true. While 
the surface was setting, thesurface was cut through 
at the required places with a set of very simple 
tools, procurable at Buck’s. 
parts were removed by the artist himself, the 
wider spaces being left to the assistant. 
material was continuing to set it became in- 
creasingly difficult to remove, and after the first 
two or three hours it was quite firm. Mr. 
Sumner and his assistant gave a practical illus- 
tration of the process of removal, the complete 
d| panel, a hart reclining within a trefoiled (hearts- 
ease) border, being received with continuous 
applause. 


describe the process itself, Mr. Sumner 


When this had set for three days or 
On this 


One could work in twe 
The assistant 
and filled up all the 


The 


The more delicate 


As the 


The last paper read was by Mr. Stephen Webb, 


the subject being ‘‘The Proper Treatment of 
Modelled Work for Plaster as Applied to Ceilings 
and Friezes.”’ 
the most serious difficulties of the architectural 
modeller in plaster was that of scale. 


The author remarked that one of 


He must 
acquire the faculty of seeing his work, not on 


the easel, but in the situation that it was intended 


to beautify. This question of scale, or propor- 
tion, was of the essence of the problem. The 
advantage of executing plaster-work in the space 
it was to occupy was, therefore, obvious; but the 
practice had its disadvantages—the awkward 
position on the scaffolding and the numerous 
draughts in rooms in which the windows had 
seldom been fitted. It was consequently desirable 
that the designer should see his work mentally 
from the first in the place it was designed to fill. 
Tf the architect had confidence in his modeller, 
he first set to work to divide his design—say, for 
a frieze—into spaces for repetition, endeavouring 
to bring the large divisions into the angles and 
other interruptions. The next point was to con- 
sider the scale. This was partly fixed by the 
work itself and partly by the angle at which it 
was to be viewed. In a strong light it was 
necessary to avoid high relief, especially in the 
vertical lines, as these would show most distinctly. 
Especial care should be taken in any employment 
of the human figure, as any mistake was 
readily detected and always disastrous to the 
effect of the composition. There should also 
always be a motive for the introduction of the 
human figure, and this increased the difficulty of 
dealing with it. As to the decoration of a ceiling, 
a well-known living painter said in his hearing 
that this was wrong in principle; for, in the 
first place, no one would look at it; and in the 
second place, that if they did look at it, the func- 
tion of the ceiling—to reflect back the light— 
would be destroyed. He differed entirely from 
this, believing that it added to the finish of a 
room; but the ceiling decorator should bear in 
mind that only a part of his work could usually 
be viewed at one time. He must also remember 
that while the ceiling must be in keeping with 
the other decoration, resort could not be had to 
raising the surface or marking the edge, or 
similar devices. Nothing, he thought, gave such 
completeness to a room as @ well-decorated ceil- 
ing; but it should never be self-assertive. No- 
where were reticence and self-repression s 

necessary. Assuming that it would probably be 
examined most often by persons occupying an 
easy-chair, the treatment should be quiet and 
reposeful. No more shade should be introduced 
than was absolutely necessary, and much repeti- 
tion was fatiguing in large surfaces. Speaking 
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for himself, he had never invented any texture. 
He believed that if the design was satisfactory, 
the texture of the surface could be left to it- 
self. Besides working up the  surface- 
texture, another fruitful source of waste 
of time was the endeavour to give the work 
the impress of some other man’s manner. A 
man’s peculiarities of manner had no sort of 
artistic or educational value, and it was but 
pitiful fooling to try to copy them. This man- 
ner belonged to an individual as much as did 
his face, and we might as well take a liberty 
with the one as with the other. 

Mr. J. D. Szupprxe, chairman of the Arts 
Standing Committee, remarked that the art of 
modelling was one that all architects ought to 
possess, and, owing to the varied tastes of his 
assistants, his own office was just now, he was 
pleased to notice, like a workshop. He trusted 
one of the younger men would strive to gain 
experience in plaster-work. He was glad to hear 
it recognised that men ought to design in 
Renaissance, as well as in Gothic, for architects 
ought to go forward with open and receptive 
minds. 

Mr. Bast, Cuxampneys was glad to see plaster- 
work brought forward, as the craft had been too 
much neglected by the profession and the public 
hitherto. Such séances as the one atwhich they 
were assisting that evening must do good, as they 
fixed attention on the subject. 

Mr. Gzorcz Srumons feared that polychro- 
matic treatment of sgraffito such as the first 
panel Mr. Sumner had exhibited, was rather 
transgressing the limits of the proper use of the 
process. Where white lines were subsequently 
laid on the outlines, the work must be extremely 
fragile. The word ‘‘repeat’’ was one he de- 
tested in connection with designs; the curse of 
decorative plaster work was its repetition. Ina 
large room in Harrington- gardens he saw a ceil- 
ing with a decorative treatment so pronounced 
that you could not help looking at it. Ina few 
moments one saw the same little fat boy was 
kicking up his heels in every direction, and the 
effect became wearisome. ‘The reason was the 
public demanded a great effect in decoration at 
very little cost. In some exhibits in that room all 
the rules were set at defiance, the planes being 
disintegrated. In other cases there was a great 
lack of reticence, and the subjects on the 
cartoons were spread over the surface in a manner 
that would be destructive to effect in a panel. He 
agreed with several of the readers of papers that 
anything which would bring sculptors and archi- 
tects into more direct contact would be beneficial 
to both. 

Prof. G. Arrouison, A.R.A., differed from the 
theory referred to by Mr. Robinson, and which 
he had heard advanced by Mr. Brett, that ceilings 
should not be decorated. The idea was utterly 
erroneous, for nothing gave a room so good a 
finish as a well-modelled ceiling, To those who 
had visited Italy, a vast expanse of white ceiling 
in a room looked as if the occupier had expended 
all his means before reaching that surface. One 
of the most important thingsto considerin design - 
ing ceiling treatment was the position of the 
light. He was surprised to hear Mr. Sumner 
advocate going directly to Nature for his sub- 
jects, for it was surely safer to follow the 
modifications suggested by the experiences of 
past ages than to endeavour to deal directly with 
natural objects. The danger was that, except in 
the most experienced hands, such work would be 
either flabby or wiredrawn. Every great artist 
had gone to Nature, but he always modified it to 
suit his purpose. 


Mr. Rarity Nevitt, F.S.A., referred to the 
effective use in the stone district of Gloucester- 
shire of cast plaster ornament on the stuccoed 
surface of external stonework. Repetition in 
ceiling and friezes should be employed as little 
as possible, a good plan being to combine a 
certain amount of handwork with patterns. He 
would say, Do not copy from Nature directly, but 
modify the treatment in consonance with what 
was done by older workers, 

Mr. Carzs moved a vote of thanks to the 
readers of the papers, to the “silent talkers on 
the scaffolding’? (Messrs. Whitcombe and 
Priestley), and to Messrs. Sedding and Pite, the 
chairman and secretary of the Art Committee. 
This was seconded by Prof. Banister FLETcuEr. 
In replying on behalf of the readers of papers, 
Mr. Sumner explained that he exhibited the 
sgraffito panel in polychrome not as an example 
to be followed, but merely as a specimen of the 
range of colours obtainable. Mr. Priestley 
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also acknowledged the vote, explaining that the 
ceiling he and his partner were reproducing was 
one designed by Mr. Norman Shaw for a house 
in Queen’s-gate; it was elliptical, 14ft. by 18ft. 
The surface was of lime plaster and Portland 
cement pricked up, the advantage of having 
Portland for the keying material being that the 
ornament could be added at any time after com- 
pletion, even six months later, by simply 
wetting it, 
OEE 9 ——__— 


CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—XXI. 


By Banister Fietrcurr, Jun., A.R.I.B.A. 


THE PAVILIONS OF THE VILLE DE PARIS. 


EF the two pavilions erected by the Ville de 
Paris (which have been described under 
the Champ de Mars Pavilion) which stand 
symmetrically on each side of the central axis on 
the Champ de Mars, the easternmost one is of 
the greatest interest to architects, showing the 
progress made by the Ville de Paris during the 
last ten years in the construction of schools, the 
forming of new thoroughfares, the perfection of 
the drainage system, and finishing with the great 
architectural work, the completion of the 
Sorbonne. 

Entering from the south, the first thing we 
notice are the two erections representing a 
‘‘maison salubre’’ and a ‘‘maison insaiubre.” 
The ‘‘maison salubre’’ is very interesting to 
architects as being a perfect French house with 
respect to drainage, ventilation, lighting, water 
supply, &c. Commencing on the second floor, 
we notice that one of the rooms (each floor has 
two rooms, a w.c., and staircase) is lighted with 
gas on the Wenham principle, let down from the 
ceiling, the foul air from the gas being led by a 
duct into a chimney-flue. 

In the same room the stove shows that ‘‘ L’air 
nécessaire a la combustion est pris au dehors par 
un conduit ménagé dans 1’ épaisseur du plancher.”’ 
It would have been better to have supplied the 
fire with air direct from the outside; but the 
fireplace is not situated in an outside wall. This 
system, which is also adopted in England, they 
tell us ‘‘ active le tirage’’ (quickens the 
draught); but it also does more—it prevents 
draughts in the room, and is better in every 
respect than supplying the fire from the air in 
the room. Inthe next room isa ‘‘lavabo,’ with 
waste-pipe ventilated; but it does not discharge 
into an open head as it should do. 

One of the rooms on the first floor is fitted up 
as a bathroom, and the principle insisted on by 
various inscriptions on the walls is that the walls 
and floor should be covered with a hard, non- 
porous substance: for this purpose several forms 
of tiles are shown, and-enamelled slate (sevéte- 
ment en ardoise emailléec) is also suggested. The 
bath itself is an improvement on the ordinary 
‘cased’’ bath (which is an abomination, as it 
leaves dark places for the collection of dust) ; there 
are no casings, every part of the bath being 
exposed to view. It is placed ona raised step 
with a standing-place for the bather, which is 
drained. The bath is fitted with overflow-pipe 
branched into the waste-pipe, which is provided 
with a siphon trap ventilated on its outer side. 
The waste, however, does not discharge into an 
open head, as it should do, but is taken direct 
into a down-pipe. All the pipes are uncovered, 
and the stop-cocks (robinets d’arrét) visible and 
easily got at. The overflow to bath empties 
into an open channel running along under the 
length of the bath, and discharges into the open 
air with a flap at the end. ‘The floor of the 
bath-room is finished with a hard layer of cement 
and with a fall towards this channel, which is 
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an improvement on the ordinary wooden. 
Everything is indicated very plainly, the pipe; 
being coloured as follows :—Cold-water pipes are 
blue; hot-water pipes, white; ventilation-pipes, 
green ; waste pipes, yellow. 

In the room next the bath is a mica-trap ven- 
tilator for the exhaustion of foul air at the toy 
of the room, which I doubt whether it would act, 
as it is placed in the outer wall, and not in the 
chimney -breast. : 

Several kinds of sanitary papers are given, and 
you are told quite rightly to avoid papers con. 
taining arsenic, &c. An electric light is given, 
which you are told quaintly ‘‘ne dégage ni 
chaleur, ni gaz délétéres, n’absorbe pas d’oxy- 
géne.’’ The same room is laid with oak parquet 
and iron tongues, which is recommended in con- 
sequence of being easily démontable if it is 
necessary to get to gas-pipes, &c. i‘ 

In the hall by this room is a draw-off tap 
(poste d’eau) fitted with a siphon trap, and by 
the side are sections of the joints of pipes at 
different angles of junction, showing the 
‘‘wiping’’ of the joints, which is, of course, 
perfect. aa 

The w.c. on first floor is fitted with a com- 
bination-seat, as in England, to use as urinal, 
slop sink, &c. The soil-pipes are in lead, and a 
small supply-cistern is fitted above. The w.c. is 
made in porcelain in one piece, with trap venti- 
lated by a small pipe running up inside the house 
(it would be preferable to have it outside). The 
supply-cistern gives a discharge of 10 litres, or 
23gals. The vertical soil-pipe is 9 centimétres, 
or 33in. diameter. a 

The joint between the porcelain trap and the 
lead-coil pipe is made in white lead (it ought 
also to ke cauked with tow, and be covered with 
a strong indiarubber covering band). The great 
lesson instilled is that the stop-cocks to all the 
supplies are visible and accessible, in order to be 
turned off if a leakage occurs. 

The ground floor contains a court, and from 
this entered the servants’ w.c., which has no seat, 
but is provided a standing place, all being made 
in glazed porcelain. The inspection chamber 
(regard de visite) is reached from this court, and is 
in half-pipes, with cement bottom, rising to the 
inclosing walls at an angle of 60°. The jointing 
to the vertical soil-pipe is as following sketch 
(No. 101), and makes a capital joint :— ; 

Ths bath, &c., waste-pipes discharge into a 
gully just below the ground level and between 
two movable gratings, whose bars are placed in 
an opposite direction to prevent anything getting 
in and blocking up the horizontal drain 

The scullery has a tiled floor sloped to a chan- 
nel, which empties itself into a gully to admit 
of the place being thoroughly cleaned down 
occasionally, ‘‘a grande eau,’’ This is a very 
good idea, and one which ought to be more 
generally followed in England. ee 

There are also shown three lavatory basins 
emptying into the same waste, each siphon yen- 
tilated into a vent-pipe common to the three 
basins. Some well-executed joints are also 
shown. 

Basement.—The drainage system in the base- 
ment is interesting, and in many respects differs, 
and is superior to the English system. ‘The 
method is as follows :—The house drain, running 
into the public sewer, is not covered up, but is 
placed at the side of the egg-shaped section 
walking-way, 5ft. high, which runs from the 
basement to the main sewer (No. 102). This is 
called the ‘‘conduite d’évacuation,’’ and at the 
point where it leaves the basement are placed 
the compteur (meter) for gas, ditto for river 
water, ditto for spring water, with stop-cocks to 
all the supplies to the house for cutting off water, 
&e., and the ventilation to the house-drain 1s 
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earried up at this point. The top to the siphon 
to the house-drain unscrews (as in England), in 
order to clean out or in case of stoppage. This 
is a most perfect system of arrangement, for in 
order to get to the drain to examine there is no 
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cutting away required. All can be got at from 
this point, entered from the cellar. 

This is exceedingly well shown, everything 
being life-size. 

Outside the ‘‘maison salubre’’ the house- 
drain and ‘‘conduite d’évacuation’’ described 
above are shown running into a public drain, of 
the type known to the Paris municipal engineers 
as ‘* No. 12 bis’? with channel and footway at 
the side (carmeau et banquette). This drain is 
"ft. Gin. high. Atone end of this public drain 
is shown the ‘‘reservoir de chasse”? (flushing 
tank) which empties itself at intervals. The 
fand-cock for shutting off the water is also 
shown, and the inclosing wall to the private 
drain. Also the supply-pipe for spring water 


and for river water, which are always exposed in 


case of a leakage, and which run at the top of 
the conduite’’ leaving the house, one on each 
side, A grating is shown at the bottom of the 
“‘conduite’’? to prevent anything getting into 


the house-drain. 


The ‘‘maison insalubre’’ need not be de- 
scribed. Paris itself contains several of this 
class, for the Parisian drainage is far from 
perfect, especially in the old quarters of the 
town. There are, in fact, three drainage systems 
in Paris: (a) Cesspools ; (2) tinettes (or iron 
containers, emptied periodically—these are very 
general) ; (c) the system of ‘tout 4 légout,”’ 
which is the English system, and which is only 
ased in certain quarters of Paris. 

The ‘Maison Insalubre’’ contains several 
methods of sanitation by M. Le Perdrieux, and 
there are models of everything insanitary, and 
some old D-traps are shown, and badly-jointed 
pipes. The two houses are well-arranged to 
show the ‘‘ masses’? what to do in the matter of 
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sanitation, and ought to teach the French people 
valuable lessons. 

There are also large diagrams of healthy and 

unhealthy houses. Plans, books, sections of 
different kinds of drains follow, some showing 
the method of running the ‘‘cleaning engine” 
along the drain on rails made for the purpose, 
which has an underneath part to the shape of 
the bottom of the drain, thus cleansing it. 
_ A drawing of the public entrance to the drains 
in the Place du Chatelet is also shown, and I 
should advise every one when visiting Paris to 
“do”? the sewers. 

The different forms of Paris sewers all take 
after the egg-shape section; they contain two 
supply pipes for water, which are hung from 
above (one from river water, the other from 
spring water). 

The plan of the Paris sewer 
study in itself. 

I noticed that the junction of the lead water 


system is quite a 
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supply pipe with the main iron service pipe was 
formed by iron bands, with reverse screws 
clipping the twotightly. The walking way from 
the drain to the ‘‘ maison salubre’’ is 18in. wide 
(No. 104), and runs along one side only. Plans 


Ne ofr 


of the Paris drainage system in 1837, 1854, and 
1878 are given, and show the enormous increase 
that has taken place. 

The interesting collectionof paintings of old and 
new Paris are given, anda model to 0°02c. to the 
métre of the famous ‘‘Carrieres des Maréchaux,”’ 
the sandstone quarries belonging to the Ville de 
Paris, and of which the Parisian houses are 
built. 

The interesting collection of drawings and 
buildings executed by the Paris Municipality 
are given under the head of “ Ville de Paris 
Pavilion Drawings,” along with the other archi- 
tectural drawings. 

Near the ‘maison salubre,’’ at the other end 
of the pavilion, is a Parisian lamp-post (why 
cannot wein England have artistic lamp-posts >— 
they are just as easy to cast as badly -designed 
ones) used as a ‘‘ station manométrique’’ for 
measuring the compression of water in the supply 
pipes with which it is of course in communi- 
cation. 

The west pavilion contains students’ works 
from the ‘Ecole Municipale Professionelle de 
Paris’’; apparatus in connection with help to 
the drowning undertaken by the municipality ; 
the exhibits of the Paris Fire Brigade, and 
also in connection with the teaching of drawing, 
&c., in the municipal schools. 


WHITEFIELD TABERNACLE COMPETI- 


TION. 

A S Mr. Woodward could not bring the 
question of the award in this competition 
before the notice of the Institute on the 17th 
ult., he agreed with the assessor, Professor T. 
Roger Smith, that they should refer the matter 
to the decision of the President, if he were 
willing to undertake the service, and publish his 
decision, ‘The President, having acceded to this 
proposal, arrangeda meeting with the foregoing 
gentlemen, and the following is a copy of his 

decision :— 

WHITEFIELD TABERNACLE COMPETITION. 
20, New Cavendish-street, W. 
9th Dee. 1890. 

Genttemen,—At our interview on the 28th ult., Mr. 
Woodward stated his objections, with a view to the 
interests of the profession, to Professor Smith’s award, 
and the Professor offered his explanations in defence ot 
his action in the matter. It now becomes my duty, in 
accordance with my promise, to express the opinion I 
have formed on the merits of the case. , 

T should premise that I have arrived at my decision on 
the questions at issue without seeing or considering the 
merits of the various designs. ; ) 

Tt appears, in the first place, that the instructions to 
competing architects were not prepared by a professional 
adviser, and contained a clause limiting the cost to the 
sum of £15,000, which, as Professor Smith, the assessor 
appointed to report on the plans, rightly points out, 
appears inadequate for the purpose. That, in the second 
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place, the instructions were accompanied by a plan of the 
site without a scale, manifestly incorrect on the face of it, 
because though drawn rectangular, the dimensions of the 
sides running N. and 8. do notagree. It further appears, 
from Mr, Woodward, that one, at any rate, of the com- 


fessor Smith’s award 
put it most earnestly 
committees the absolute necessity of choosing their 
assessor at an early stage, 
the plan of site accompanying such instructions, may be 
sent out under his supervision, 
would be arrived at which would not call forth the cen- 
sorship of those who are anxious for the fair repute of 
competitions, to which we are in so many instances 
doomed at present. 


§51 


petitors inquired at headquarters what he was to do under 
the circumstances, and was told by the representative or 
the secretary that he was 
figured on the plan”; 
assessor was informed by the secretary that one or more 
other competitors who made similar inquiries were told 
that, as no further instructions could be given, they must 
act in the matter as they thought best. They, therefore, 
went to the site itself, and 
towards Tottenham 
which exactly tallied with the difference between the two 
other dimensions at the back 
ingly made their designs fit the actual site 
designs was that selected by the assessor for the first 
place in the competition. 
that though the assessor had stated that the sum to 
which the competitors were limited, was not, in his 
opinion, adequate to carry out the work in a worthy 
manner, and though the plan was incorrect, it was never- 
theless his duty to have rejected at once every design the 
cost of which did not conform 
the outline of which was not 
sions figured on the plan issued to the competitors. 


‘‘to stick to the dimensions 


while, on the other hand, the 


found that the frontage 
Court-road actually measured 108ft., 


of the site. They accord- 
One of these 


Mr. Woodward’s contention is 


to the instructions, and 
kept within all the dimen- 


Now, after a very attentive consideration of Mr. Wood- 


ward’s arguments, I confess, though I am fully sensible 
of the difficulties peculiar to the case, 
to preclude an entirely satisfactory course of action on 
the part of the assessor, I do not agree with 
conclusions, as they would practically have rendered the 
competition abortive. ‘As the assessor points out, it is 
iy eae to pronounce authoritatively on the question 
of cost. 
as to the probable cost of the respective designs, and to * 
let that opinion have full weight in his decision. In this 
case he informed us that, though, according to his esti- 
mate, the design 
the limit by about 11 per 
which he could not pronounce authoritatively), it was 
one of the least expensive of the series. 


which seem to me 


him in his 


‘All an assessor can do is to form his own opinion 


of his selection would probably exceed 
cent. (a subject, however, on 


With regard to Mr. Woodward’s second objection, I 


am of opinion that, had I been a competitor, given a 
manifestly faulty plan, 
what the successful competitor did—sought information 
on the subject ; 
measured the site, and, finding that such measurements 
satisfactorily corrected the plan, I should have adhered 
to them. And had I been the assessor, I should probably 
have not 
if’ I had seen; 
saw, designs on the restricted site which he preferred as 
designs, but which he was obliged to set aside on the 
score of cost. 


I should probably have done 


and that being refused, should have 


prepared, especially 


rejected designs so 
Smith assures me_ he 


as Professor 


I cannot withhold my opinion that the decision has an 


unsatisfactory aspect ; but I entirely attribute this to the 
nature of the instructions issued before the assessor was 
appointed. 


in coming, therefore, to the conclusion to uphold Pro- 
in a very perplexing case, I would 
to future competitors to urge upon 


so that the instructions, and 


when probably awards 


am, 
Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) ALFRED WATERHOUSE. 


Professor T. Roger Smith and W. Woodward, Esq. 
-_e.— ss © 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 
Ture CampEN ScHooL OF Arr.—The annual 


distribution of prizes at this Government district 
school of art took place at the school premises, 


Bartholomew-road, Camden-road, on 


4, St. 
Mr. Richard Chamberlain, 


Saturday night. 


M.P., who presided, congratulated the school 


on its success during the past year, remarking 
that whereas the number attending had been 
about the same as in the previous year, the 
number of prizes and certificates gained had 
increased from 140 to 168. The increase had 
been mainly in the higher branches of art. Sir 
Philip Cunliffe Owen, in addressing the students, 
said that this school had the highest reputation 
with the authorities at South Kensington, and 
he was glad to find that one of its chief points 
was the study of design. Some of the best 
designers of the day were now to be found in 
English schools of art, and we had not now to 
go to France for our designs. Students in these 
schools now had a very promising future before 
them as regarded remunerative work, not only 
in this country, but also in France. 


Tue Roya FrmMate ScHooL OF Arr.—The 
annual distribution of prizes to the students of 
this institution was made on Tuesday at Mercers’ 
Hall, Cheapside. The 31st annual report stated 
that during the past year 172 studenis received 
instruction in art, and that on the 8th of April 
517 works were forwarded to South Kensington 
for examination and competition for awards. 
The Duchess of Rutland distributed the prizes, 
the chief recipients of which were: Alice 
Mabel Hoke and Rosie Cordelia Whiteside (the 
National Gilchrist scholarships of £50) ; Hariot 
Dunnell (the Atkinson scholarship of £25) ; 
Alice Langford (the Clothworkers’ scholarship of 
£50); Ida Marion Kirkpatrick (the Queen’s 
scholarship of £60), and Helena Evans (the 
Queen’s gold medal). 


— 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


N the current number of the Nineteenth Cen- 
I twry there is an appeal by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison for the return of the Elgin marbles to 
the Greek nation. This appeal having been 
seconded by an article in the Standard early in 
the month, the hopes of the Hellenes have been 
raised in anticipation of possible repossession of 
these really priceless sculptures. The Standard 
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slater graduates the slating of a roof; but as 
every intelligent architect’s office-boy knows 
that neither the quarry owners nor their agents 
send out slates in assorted sizes like a conjuror’s 
nest of boxes, I conclude he will admit the 
possibility of my also knowing the fact, or, at 
least, of having a suspicion of the truth! SoT 
take the letter in good part, and if there is really 
any discrepancy in my ‘‘ Notes’? of a fortnight 
ago, and anything displaying knowledge of slates, 
and slating inferior to that possessed by your 
correspondent, I crave lenient treatment from 
all, because I have never had in my bills of 
quantities :—‘‘7 acres 0 roods 23 perches super. 
blue Bangor slating,” &c., &c. My own modest. 
slating with Welsh slates has ever had, perforce, 
that sleek appearance of which I complained. 
Were I to slate in acres, I would endeavour, as. 
your correspondent has done, to improve the 
quarrymen’s ideas, though I doubt not but that. 
I should be, if anything, less successful than he. 


A Merry Christmas to all! I had some 
thoughts of launching into poetry on the subject ; 
but my poetic researches have utterly failed to. 
produce anything in verse equal to the mag- 
nificent effusion of last year, which led to such 
an unprecedented run on the ‘‘B. N.’’ that the 
Strand was blocked for hours, and, consequently, 
the whole business of the City thrown out of gear. 
I have essayed several couplets on the festive 
season, but I find no afflatus works within me. 
So, notwithstanding the. loss that will ensue to 
the proprietor of this journal, I am reluctantly 
compelled to forego poetry and return to prose. 
A Merry Christmas—a Merry Christmas ‘s s 

OTH. 


by way of Berlin and Paris, to the scene of his 
excavations in Greece. 


The Commission appointed to inquire into the 
condition of Westminster Abbey, although no 
report has yet been published, have issued a blue- 
book wherein will be found much matter of 
interest to archeologists, and, indeed to many 
others. Accounts of the witnesses examined Ne 

: be found therein, and the statements of the cler 
correspondent writes from Athens, on Tuesday , 
nupht Ato the effect that the appeal and the sub- | coe to a abbey. ’ ane ones ce ae 
sequent article have revived a grievance which ag itect of r. 8 cake . oe : ‘ie ate 
has been practically dormant for over half a| S°heme, os Prove sais e din faethe 
century. For the last fifty years the Greek | Seems to have two plans for affor ran bess 7 
nation has had all its spare energies fully occu- accommodation for the monuments—t one 
pied in endeavours to maintain its independence; | 1uestion at aa One would be oe pditk rie vd 
but having lately settled down into a condition | ®2¢W north aisle connected with the west en d 
worthy of some respect, is prepared to look | 0! the church and with the north transept, an 
after matters of a more domestic character. Its| WOuld include side chapels for the sey oe 
condition with regard to the Elgin marbles ques- | ™numents. The other scheme would Pa ‘ 
tion may have been comparable to that of a| the desired accommodation on the other side o 
lighted match to a barrel of gunpowder. A | the Abbey, necessitating the pulling down of old 
writer in the -Vineteenth Oentury holds the match buildings in P. alace-square, and were this plan 
and the gunpowder explodes. carried into effect, views of the Chapter House 
would be opened. It not being good form to 
comment on matters under the consideration of 
Royal Commissions, I say nothing as to these 
schemes further than that I feel convinced, 
should either the one or the other be carried out, 
the architectural profession would be of one 
voice in the matter, 


The disappearance of the Elgin marbles from 
the galleries of the British Museum would be a 
national artistic calamity. This must be evident 
to all. It may require an accomplished sculptor 
to appreciate their full glories of line and form, 
of composition and workmanship; but the nobility 
of conception and the divine grace in the figures 
represented must be apparent to even a casual 
observer having either a modicum of good taste 
or a limited measure of cultivation. What the 
young artistic world would do without the 
marbles it would be difficult to say. The loss 
would be irreparable. It is certain that the 
claims of the Greek nation on the sense of 
morality of the English people rest upon some 
foundation. Lord Elgin, the Greeks would 
argue, purchased the marbles of an invader of 
Greek territory, and thus, though bought for a 
price, the payment was not made to the rightful 
owners. Contemporary opinion at the time 
when the fragments were removed to this country 
was often adverse to the removal, even passing 
over Lord Byron’s denunciation. It has been 
said that the sculptures are better preserved at 
the British Museum than in Athens; to which the 
Greeks reply, that though in the days when the 
country was overrun with Turkish troops this 
might have been a forcible plea enough, it does 
not hold good now that the nation is inde- 
pendent and consolidated. 


The special A. A. business meeting held on Fri- 
day last for the alteration of the rules is adjourned 
—says the card I have received from the hon. secs, 
of the Association—till Friday next (to-day), the 
19th inst., at 7 p.m., when the consideration of 
the new rules will be continued. I hear from my 
friend, whose perseverance bespeaks the honesty 
and earnestness of his intentions, that last Fri- 
day’s meeting decided on ballot papers, and that 
Mr. Cole A. Adams has raised a question of a two- 
thirds majority, which will be contended for. 
The rule as to the continuance of the half-guinea 
subscription for old members is not yet decided, 
but will be considered to-night. There was some 
difference in opinion as to whether this should 
come under the heading ‘Constitution’ or 
‘‘ By-laws.’’ The former, I should say, certainly. 
‘‘ Who wants it altered when it is settled?” 
asks my correspondent, referring to the argument 
that if under ‘‘ Constitution’ it would be difficult 
to alter. 


OF 
CHIPS. 


The work of widening Bridge-street, Warring- 
ton, has been completed by the opening this week of 
provision shops at the Friars’-gate end. _ The last. 
two shops have been built by Messrs. Gibson and 
Son, from designs by Alderman Wright, Sankey- 
street, Warrington, who has acted as architect for 
the whole block of buildings from Friars’-gate to 
the Roebuck Inn. 


The late Mr. R. D. Catchpool has left to the 
Corporation of Colchester the sums of £3,000 for 
the purchase of a public park, and £1,000 towards 
the formation of a free library in that town. 


The Aberdeen granite business of Messrs. James. 
Wright and Sons was exposed for sale on Friday at 
the upset price of £8,000, and purchased by one of 
the partners for £14,450. 


At the York Consistory Court on Friday a faculty 
was decreed to the incumbent and churchwardens 
of St. Paul’s, York, to enlarge the chancel, fix new 
choir seats, build a new choir vestry, take down the. 
organin the gallery, and refix it at the north-east 
corner, remove and refix the pulpit, and make other 
alterations. Messrs. Demaine and Brierley, of 
York, are the architects. 


The town council of Tewkesbury have adopted 
plans by Mr. Medland for the enlargement and 
improvement of the town hall. 


The Basford Union Hospitals, Nottingham, are: 
warmed and ventilated throughout by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


A new workmen’s institute is about to be built at 
Moreton-in-Marsh, at a cost of about £1,600. Mr. 
J. F. Curwen, Kendal, is the architect, and the work 
has been intrusted to Mr. Alfred Groves, builder, 
Milton-under- Wychwood, Oxon. 


There has recently been unveiled in Fairmount. 
Park, Philadelphia, U.S., an equestrian statue of 
Joan of Arc, by M. Fremiet. It is a repetition, — 
with some variations, of that bronze statue of the 
heroine which has long adorned the Place des 
Pyramides in Paris. 


An inquest was held at Northallerton on two 
days of last week on John Mattison, 44, mason, of 
Richmond, who died from injuries sustained by the 
collapse of scaffolding. The contractor for masonry. 
Matthew Metcalfe, deposed that, assisted by decease 
and another man, he erected the scaffolding, and 
thought it was perfectly safe. James Willoughby, 
builder and contractor, of Northallerton, said he 
had examined the scaffolding and building and he 
found it a very unworkmanlike piece of business. 
The footlogs were pieces of old timber, the majority 
of the poles were completely rotten through. It 
was totally unfit to occupy the position it had been 
placed in. He considered that the present scaffold- 
ing was not safe. The jury returned a verdict of 
‘* Accidental death,’’ but added that there had been 
‘‘oreat negligence on the part of the contractor 
(Metcalfe), but that the negligence was more of an 
error of judgment than anything that would have 
incriminated him.’’ 


I am always ready to give our dear friend, Mr. 
Buggins, a tip—a ‘‘cert,” or ‘sure thing ’’ — 
because he so frequently affords me a serviceable 
illustration wherewith to point a moral. Here is 
a really good thing:—Owing to the erection of 
the L. and 8.W.R. Company’s new works at 
Eastleigh Junction, Hants, building operations 
have been proceeding on an extensive scale, and 
it is believed that two years hence the population 
will number at least 10,000. 


Anyhow, it would seem that the Greek nation 
is prepared to make the most of a prospect of a 
revived controversy on this subject, and to avail 
itself to the full of the appeal to the British 
conscience. The keenest interest is aroused, and 
the question, says the Standard correspondent, 
has now gone beyond the stage of discussion, 
and entered that of action. The Municipal 
Council of Athens has decided to make a formal 
appeal to the British Government and Parliament 
for the return of the marbles. The Greeks 
already look forward to the result of the petition 
with some degree of hope. They have confidence 
in the sense of justice of the English people, and, 
says the correspondent, if they are not disap- 
pointed, there will be a strong revival of their 
former enthusiasm for England. 


Frost and snow has kept the bricklayer idle 
for weeks, and with the bricklayer in enforced 
idleness, other trades get slack in sympathy. 
Yet, it is pleasant to learn from a memorandum 
prepared, officially, for the Board of Trade 
Journal, that the number of unemployed hag 
increased but slightly with the past month or 
so. ‘The demand for skilled labour remains 
remarkably good, even in those trades most 
affected by weather influences. The building 
trades are perhaps most susceptible to these 
causes of depression; but curing the month the 
proportion of unemployed has only increased 
from 1:4 to 1:8, which is very low indeed.’’ 
This is reassuring ; yet I venture to think that 
even the difference between -4 and *8, insignifi- 
cant as if appears to the mathematical eye, 
represents a considerable amount of shivering 
and starvation and general human misery. 


We shall like the enthusiasm of the Greeks ; 
but we also are strongly attached to the fascinating 
beauty of the Elgin marbles. ‘The matter will 
now probably come before Parliament. There 
will be discussion on the subject : some will hold 
that ‘‘possession is nine points of the law’’; 
others will say that we are under a moral obli- 
gation to Greece to return the sculptures. Let 
the matter be judged impartially. If it be 
shown that the Greek nation cannot fairly 
expect us to make the sacrifice, and that the 
marbles are of more true service to humanity in 
their present position, let them remain: but if it 
can be clearly demonstrated that the English 
people are morally bound to return them forth- 
with, in order that the public conscience may be 
clearand serene, then whatsoever pangs andregrets 
it may cost the artistic world, let us cheerfully 


give to their rightful owners these gems of the 
old Parthenon. 
PENSE IS Seth PIE op 


All will be glad to hear that Dr. Schliemann, 
who lately underwent an operation on the eye at 
Halle, is now quite recovered, and is returning 


A venerable F.R.I.B.A. in a generous after- 
dinner mood, has bet me half-a-crown to six- 
pence that I cannot drive a nail into the mortar 
of some brickwork in a building he erected 
during frost some 25 years back. Unfor- 
tunately, for several reasons, I cannot respond 
to this, but perhaps someone would like to take 
it on in my stead ? 


sect AES Parva eds 

T hardly know what your correspondent who 
slates by the acre wishes to impress upon me or 
your readers by his letter in your last issue. I 
thought at first that ‘A. H.”? desired to demon- 
strate that I was ignorant of the fact that the 
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-aportion of this work, which is of a very suc- 
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a 
GARDEN HOUSE, THROGMORTON-AVENUE. 


We give an illustration this week of a large block 
of offices just completed in Throgmorton-avenue. 
This building occupies a frontage of 142ft. next 
Throgmorton-avenue, and a short return front- 
age of 30ft. next Austin Friars. The site on 
‘which the building is erected belongs partly to 
the Carpenters’ and partly tothe Drapers’ Com- 
panies, and is the last portion of land hitherto 
unbuilt on in Throgmorton-avenue, and which 
formerly formed a part of the gardens attached to 
the halls of the Carpenters’ and Drapers’ Com- 
panies. The entire fronts are faced with Portland 
‘stone. The first and all upper floors are planned 
for the occupation of the eminent firm of solicitors, 
‘Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp, and Co., and 
strong-rooms are in the sub-basement. 
Portions of the ground floor and basement have 
been let to the International Financial Society, 
and have been suitably fitted for their occupation 
by their architect, Mr. E. A. Griining. The 


‘remaining portions of ground floor and basement 


‘are not yet occupied. The sub-basement will 
be used for strong-room purposes only. A pas- 
-senger lift traverses the entire building. The 
floors generally are fireproof, and the fittings of 
the best class. The architects are Messrs. Davis 
and Emanuel, and the builders Messrs. Colls and 
‘Sons. The work throughout is a successful 
example of the best class of City work. The 
‘passenger lift has been executed by Messrs. 
Archibald Smith and Stevens. The artistic 
wrought-iron inclosure to this lift, which passes 
up the well-hole of the staircase, has been 
executed by Mr. J. Caslake, and we illustrate 


cessful character. The tiling to the staircases 
also deserves mention as being a successful com- 
bination of colour, and was executed by Messrs. 
Doulton and Co.’ The building throughout has 
been piped for gas and wired for electric light- 
ing by Messrs. Strode and Co., and the fittings 
supplied by them are of satisfactory design. 
The principal staircase was executed in concrete. 
Mr. Gearing, the general foreman of Messrs. 
Colls and Sons, has superintended the work 
throughout, and credit is due to him for the 
way in which he has successfully carried out 
Many troublesome matters of detail. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE CINCINNATI ARCHITECTURAL 
CLUB EXHIBITION. 


Tuts sheet of reproductions which we give to- 


tects’ drawings and sketches is exceedingly 
interesting, showing as it undoubtedly does the 
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typical methods so characteristic of American 
draughtsmanship, of which we have a few suc- 
cessful imitators here. We have to thank the 
hon. sec. of the exhibition committee, Mr. A. O. 
Elzner, architect, Cincinnati, for the facilities 
afforded us by which we are enabled to bring our 
selection of reproductions before the readers of the 
Burtpinc News. The catalogue of the exhibition 
is quite a work of art, and got up ina style and 
with a finish quite unknown in this country. The 
cover, a rich, warm-red terracotta vellum paper 
lettered in gold, is not disfigured with imprints 
and advertisements. The ample use of margins 
and capital paper shows off the subjects 
illustrated to great advantage. We can only 
speak of the production in these general 
terms; want of space prevents our enume- 
rating the illustrations in detail. Turning briefly 
to those herewith arranged on our plate, 
we have first a very American-looking chapel for 
the First Congregational Society, by Mr. Wm. 
Martin Aiken, architect, Cincinnati, with round 
towers, and a portal arcade of semicircular 
arches under a rose window of the main gable. 
Of a later type of work is Mr. G. W. E. Field’s 
City Front, Cincinnati, next to the last. The 
Old Gateway, sketched by Mr. Claude Bragdon, 
Rochester, is boldly treated, bright, and telling : 
and Mr. F. H. Bacon has shown what a few 
masterly lines will do in his study of the Greek 
Exedra, situated near the Temple of Apollo, 


in the island of Delos. These seats, which formed 


part of the ancient baths and other buildings, were 
used for conversation by the visitors. The 
washed drawing of a small Altar under a Balda- 
chin from St. Mark’s, is by Mr. J. A. Schwein- 
furth, of Boston. Mr. J. Wilson Eyre, jun., is 
the author of a ‘‘ Fountain in a Blank Wall,” 
with the pent-roof over, and another clever 
sketch by Mr. Claude Bragdon, from Hildesheim, 
concludes the subjects on our plate. Will such 
an architectural exhibition and such an illustrated 
catalogue ever be possible among our English 
architectsin London ? 


SUNDERLAND TOWN HALL. 


Tux architect of this building is Mr. Brightwen 
Binyon, A.R.I.B.A.,of Ipswich, whose design, 
submitted under the motto ‘‘ Stabilitas,’’ was 
awarded the first prize of £100 in competition, 
on the recommendation of Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, R.A. The builders are Messrs. E. H. 
and G. Allison. The foundation stone was laid 
Sept. 29th, 1887. The buildings are in the 
Italian Renaissance style, and are 150ft. long by 
90ft. broad, with an average height of 46ft., and 
a height to the top of the tower of 140ft. Stone 
and brick are the materials used in construction. 
The plan is a simple rectangle, as will be seen 
from the figures just given, about twice the length 
of its breadth. On three sides a good light is 
obtained, but on the fourth, ornorth side, there 


is a blank wall where some day other buildings, 


it may be expected, suitable to the surroundings 
will abut. The offices are ranged round these 


three sides with a corridor, and inside that again 


are two spacious well-ways for light, with a 
grand central staircase between them. The 
result of an arrangement as simple as it is effective 
is that the corridor is beautifully light, and 
ready access is obtainable from one part of the 
building to another. In the centre of the 
Fawcett-street facade the tower is placed, 140ft. 
high and 20ft. square, finished at the top with a 
cupola dome and lantern. In the middle of the 
tower isa clock. Thecentre of the dial is 85ft. 
from the ground. Tne clock has four illumi- 
nated dials of skeleton cast-iron frames to form 
the circles, figures, and minutes. These dials 
are 8ft. Gin. each in diameter, filled in with 
white opal glass. The large going wheel is 
16in. in diameter, and has Lord Grimthorpe’s 
maintaining power to keep the clock going 
during the time of winding up. It has also his 
double three-legged gravity escapement, with a 
14 sec. pendulum, compensating for variations of 
temperature, with zinc and iron tubes, and steel 
rod through the centre. All the barrels are of 
iron, with patent steel cords. ‘The main wheel 
for striking the hour is 2lin. in diameter, with 
cams attached or fixed on it faced with steel, to 
raise a hammer of the proper size for striking 
the hours on the large or tenor bell, which 
weighs nearly 4 tons. The hammer weighs 
about 2cwt., and is fixed in an iron frame and 
pivoted in, with wrought-iron shaft and hardened 
and tempered check-spring. The main wheel of 
the Cambridge or Westminster quarters is about 
22in. in diameter, with cams attached for lifting 


the hammers for chiming on the four quarter 
bells. he first blow of the quarters is struck 
exactly at 15, 30, and 45 minutes past the hour 
by special mechanism, first introduced by the 
makers, Messrs. Wm. Potts and Sons, at the 
Cathedral, Lincoln, and since then at Rochdale, 
Dewsbury, Burnley, and Bolton Town Halls, 
the clocks for the South Shields Corporation, and 
Hexham Abbey clock, and the church clocks of 
Ryton and Wylam-on-Tyne. The hours are let 
off independently of the quarters, and at the 
hours the first blow of the hour-hammer denotes 
the correct Greenwich time. There are also two 
index dials inside the clock chamber, one show- 
ing the seconds and the other the minutes, for 
the purpose of setting and adjusting the outside 
hands, weights cast in slips, and everything 
requisite and necessary in a first-class clock. 
The whole reflects great credit on the makers, 
Messrs. Potts and Sons, of (Guildford-street, 
Leeds, who are also the makers of the Central 
Station clock. The tower affords a good oppor- 
tunity for ornamentation, of which the architect 
has fully availed himself. As probably the tallest 
object in Sunderland, it affords a splendid view 
of the coast and inland for manya mile. The 
entrance to the building is approached by steps 
to the ground floor. The doorway is arched. 
On either side dwarf pilasters and massive twin 
trusses support an overhanging balcony with a 
beautiful central window, the whole being sur- 
mounted by a noble entablature and pediment 
enriched with cantilevers. The front is well 
balanced at either end by an elegant arrange- 
ment of columns inclosing three arched windows, 
and having a cornice and parapet finished with 
dormer windows and pavilion roofs. The same 
feature is repeated at the corners next Athenzeum- 
street, contracted in width by the omission of one 
bay. The whole of the ground floor is of polished 
ashlar, with rustic joints, the 4ft. base being 
finished with rock-faced panels. The street fronts 
are enriched by pediment and medallion sculptures, 
carved panels, and floriated capitals to columns. 
The internal arrangement of the building has 
been carefully planned to meet the requirements 
of the different departments. Three of these are 
on the ground floor, namely, that of the borough 
accountant, to which is united the rate- 
collecting department, the borough engineer’s 
department, and on the west, or railway - 
station side of the building, the health depart- 
ment. The first floor is occupied by the offices 
of the Town Clerk, two committee rooms, the 
Mayor’s Parlour, and two council chambers, the 
larger one of which is also suited for an assembly 
and general meeting room. There are two main 
entrances. ‘Che Fawcett-street entrance passes 
under the tower, and the Athenseum-street 
entrance is near the railway-station. A back 
entrance is also provided, with access from an 
arched passage entering the building behind 
the public health office. It is connec ted with a. 
staircase from the basement to all the floors, and 
is so planned that the public attending council 
meetings or going to schools of art, on the 
second floor, can be shut off from the rest of 
the building—a device which we believe, 
strongly recommended Mr. Binyon’s plans to 
the favourable consideration of the corporation. 
From the main entrance we pass into a vestibule, 
the size of the tower, 20ft. square, and thence to 
a spacious hall and staircase, which, with its. 
central flight rising straight in front of the 
visitor as he enters, produces a very pleasing 
effect. The balustrades of the staircase are 
modelled in faience ware, and together with the 
tile dado, give a warm and rich effect of colour, 
which is further enhanced by contrast with the 
colour tints of the stonework. Stained-glass 
windows and a carved ceiling with decorated 
panels of enamelled iron, add to the richness of 
effect. On the left side of the entrance are the 
borough accountant’s offices, and on the right the 
borough engineer’s office. Immediately adjoin- 
ing is the general office, 33ft. 6in. by 22ft. 6in., 
all facing Fawcett-street. In the rear of the 
latter is the engineer’s department, the spaces 
being divided by wood and glass screens, and 
partitions arranged for the several officials, and 
adjoining the back street are the cloak-room 
and the sanitary arrangements. Immediately 
at the back of the grand hall and staircase 
is a private office for the medical officer. On 
his right is the laboratory, and on his left the 
inspector’s office, the back staircase and entrance 
dividing the public office for the scavengers’ 
superintendent, &c., from the above. Returning 
to the entrance-hall, we have the accountant’s 
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department—first the private office on the left 
hand, then the clerks’ office filling up the space to 
Athenzum-street, The large room between these 
and the entrance is 3lft. by 29ft., and is for 
the rate office, which is entirely lighted from 
Athenzum-street. On the first floor we are 
landed from flights of stairs on either side on to 
a spacious corridor, which is lighted from the 
open areas, and in the centre, under the towers, 
we find the deputy town clerk’s office, on the 
left the town clerk’s office, then a waiting-room 
and cloak-room. In the south-east angle is 
placed the mayor’s chamber, 22ft. 6in. by 21ft., 
with two fronts, which is thus well lighted ; 
then the ante-room, 19ft. by 21ft., and the 
council-chamber, 44ft. by 31ft., all lighted from 
Athenzum-street. Returning to the centre, we 
have, on the right, the town clerk’s general 
office, 30ft. by 22ft. 6in., and at the end from 
back to front is the art gallery or reception- 
room, 77tt. by 383ft., having an area of 
2,541sq.ft., and lighted by ceiling lights. Be- 
tween it and the staircase in the rear are three 
committee-rooms, approached from a corridor 
round by the art gallery, in which also are 
placed the sanitary arrangements. On the second 
floor are the school of art premises, approached 
from the back staircase only. This department 
is at the end facing Athenzeum-street, and the 
sanitary exhibition rooms embrace the tower and 
Fawcett-street front as far as the art-gallery 
roof. The back or private staircase also gives 
access to the caretaker’s rooms, which are over 
the committee-room. In the rear of the main 
staircase, at the end of the art gallery, is a 
kitchen, with lift, &c., for public entertainments 
and banquets when held in the reception-room. 
The basement floor has a variety of spaces and 
rooms, which seem well lighted from the open 
areas, the main apartment, marked Ballot-room, 
being under the rate offices, and the large store- 
room required for the voting-by-ballot fixtures 
and boxes is under the engineer’s offices. The 
workmen’s pay-oftices, coal-chamber, sample- 
room, store-room, and heating-chamber, &c., 


for them by Mr. W. H. Jewitt. 


one given being a stag-hunt. 


antlers, &c. 
NEW TOMB OF ST. YVES AT TREGUIER. 


M. Renan. 


days of the Revolution. 
of the saint is in white marble. 
white stone. 
the saint. 
first nine Breton bishops and other local per- 
with spread wings. 
in, suggested by the maritime position of Tréguier. 


monument. 
ee 


COMPETITIONS. 


Government have granted the Planters’ Associa- 


the passenger jetty at Colombo. 


and is now in course of construction at their 
works in Manchester, from drawings prepared 
The sides bear 
sporting scenes as shown, the opposite end to the 
The corners con- 
tain different objects of field sports—fox, hare, 
pheasant, black-cock, bittern, and wild duck. 
The cushion frieze or cornice is a foliated orna- 
ment, enriched with birds and vermin, magpie, 
rook, hedgehog, polecat, badger, &c., the centre 
of each side having a trophy of whips, brush, 


Tus monument to St. Yves, a popular Breton 
saint, has been erected in what once was the 
Cathedral in the small seaside town of Trécuier, 
which, by the way, is the native place of 
It stands on the site of an older one, 
erected by John V. of Bretagne, in the 15th 
century, and which was totally destroyed in the 
The recumbent statue 
The whole of 
the other work, with the exception of the base 
and cornice of the tomb (which are granite) is of 
The figures carved on the tomb 
represent the parents, friends, and followers of 
In the niches of the piers stand the 


sonages; while the pinnacles are crowned with 
figures of the Virgin, St. Michael, and angels 
Sculpture, representing 
animal life on land and in the sea, isalso worked 


M. Devrez is the architect of this really fine 


Cryton Puanters’ Association Tra Kiosx.— 


tion a splendid site for the Tea Kiosk, which is 
to be erected before long in the vacant space near 
Designs were 


are well arranged at the rear, gaining light 
The 
sculpture and stone carvings have been executed 


from the areas placed in the back street. 


by Messrs. Sidney W. Elmes and Son. 


COLSTON BASSETT, NOTTS.—PROPOSED MEMORIAL 
CHURCH. 


Ovr illustration shows one of the designs sent in 
(in a limited competition) for the erection of the 
new Memorial Church, which is proposed to be 
This was the 
accepted design, conditionally upon the work 


erected at Colston Bassett, Notts. 
being carried out for the sum named in the com- 
petition. 
inside to have hammer-dressed Coxbench ashlar, 


with Ancaster or Bath dressings ; 


stone ; and for all steps, paving, &c., blue York- 


Shire to be used. The roof will be covered with 
best pressed Staffordshire tiles, and oak-block 


flooring to floors of nave and transepts. Mr. 
fee W. Brewill, of Nottingham, is the archi- 
ect. 


SOUTH DOORWAY, ST. HELEN’S CHURCH, 
BISHOPSGATE. 


Tuts sheet, drawn by Mr. F. Kingsley Oliphant, 
of Dover, represents a well-known doorway in 
the City of London, near to Crosby-place, which 
is reached under a low timber-corbelled gatewa 
out of Bishopsgate-street. The Church of St. 
Helen has been described as a kind of West- 
minster Abbey for the City on account of the 
vast number of tombs and monuments located 
within its walls. The building consists of two 
aisles separated by Perpendicular arches, with 
chapels attached at the south-east. Only a very 
small part of the church is used for Divine 
service. An inscription over the west door states 
that “This is none other than the House of 
God ;’’ but the usual entrance is by the Jacobean 
doorway which we illustrate to-day. The tombs 
of the interior are of the greatest interest, in- 
cluding several removed from the church of St. 
bts Outwich, which was pulled down in 
4. 


DETAILS OF DOORWAY AT AMBER PALACE, LAHORE. 
(For description, see p. 875.) 
BILLIARD-TABLE. 


Tuts, entitled the ‘Sportsman's Table,’’ was 
concepted by Messrs. Orme, of Old Bond-street, 


It is proposed to erect the church with 
rock-faced Coxbench stone on outside, with fine 
Hollington stone for all external dressings; the 


; the columns 
carrying nave arches to be in white Mansfield 


invited in limited competition, and the plan 


which has been chosen is by Messrs. Karslake 
and Mortimer, the senior partner of which firm 


is a close relative of a leading member of the 


planting community. The Kiosk is 60ft. long 
by 40ft. broad, which gives ample space fora 


wide verandah, a bar and counter with servants’ 
room, pantry, and store room behind. ‘There are 


also two ladies’ rooms, and altogether the plan 


promises a building eminently suited for the 
purpose to which it is to be put. 


MippiesprovucH Scuoot Boarp.—At the last 
meeting of this board a communication was 
received from the Lducational Department 
formally approving of the plans of a block of 
schools to be erected in Victoria-road. The 
plan and design of these was accorded the first 
place in a limited competition, Mr. E R. Rob- 
son, the architect to the Educational Depart- 
ment, acting as assessor. Nine architects in 
practice in Middlesbrough, Darlington, Hull, 
Leeds, York, Bradford, and Newcastle were 
invited to compete, and eight sets of plans were 
received by the Board. The design placed dis- 
tinctly first by Mr. Robson bore the motto ‘ Vi 
et Armis,’’ and was found to be the work of Mr. 
J. Mitchell Bottomley, of Middlesbrough. The 
site at the Victoria-road schools is an elongated 
parallelogram, and the plan adopted for the 
buildings is somewhat unique, consisting of two 
separate school blocks, connected in the centre 
by the entrances, lavatories, and teachers’ rooms. 


Swansea.—The School Board for Swansea, 
after a long discussion on the desirability of in- 
stituting a fresh competition for plans for the 
Higher Grade School, have instructed their clerk 
to inform the following architects —Mr. T. 
Townend, jun., Rochdale ; Mr. Locke Worthing- 
ton, 23, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster; Mr. 
Henry Sully, Nottingham; Mr. J. Buckley 
Wilson and Mr. Glendenning Moxham, Swan- 
sea; Messrs. Mercer, Allender, and Chidson, 
Liverpool; Mr. T. P. Martin, Swansea; Mr. 
Richard Watson, Kingsbridge—that the Board is 
disposed to offer a premium of 15 guineas for the 
best and 10 guineas for the second best set of 
plans and designs for the proposed Higher Grade 
Schools, confining it to the seven architects 
whose design most nearly met the requirements 
and approval of the Board on a former occasion, 
but upon the details enumerated in certain 
conditions, and to inquire whether, under the 
circumstances, they would be disposed to send in 
new designs. 


MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL © 

ASSOCIATION. ke 
O* Tuesday evening last, at the ordinary 
meeting of the association, Mr. T. Chad. 
wick, A.R.I.B.A., President, in the chair, ; 
lecture was given by Mr. Edward Hewitt 
A.R.I.B.A., Vice-President, and member of th 
firm of Messrs. E. and F. Hewitt, architects 
Manchester, in the lecture-hall, Atheneum, 
the subject being ‘‘A Tour in Normandy anc 
Brittany, from an Architectural Point of View,’ 
illustrated by an oxyhydrogen lantern with 6( 
original views from drawings and photographs 
After explaining the route taken—and which the 
lecturer strongly recommended to anyone con. 
templating a holiday, and being easily extended 
with but little additional cost—Mr. Hewitt went 
on to describe the various buildings of interes 
in the different towns and villages visited 


| After landing at Boulogne, where there was 


so little of interest architecturally, the next 
town taken was Abbeville, with its grand church 
of St. Wolfram. The facade is a rich example 
of the Flamboyant style, with its three portals 
surmounted by pediments and flanked by two 
massive towers. The front is covered with 
flowing tracery and panelling, and the niches are 
filled with statues, the central doorway being 
most elaborately carved. Only five bays of the 
nave are built in this grand style, and it is a most 
unusual thing for the west end of the church fo 
be built first, leaving the choir to be erected 
afterwards. There are many other points of 
deep interest that may be found in the back 
streets. For instance, some old Spanish houses, 
and quaint overhanging dormer windows, and 
half-timber houses in the fish market. The next 
move was to Amiens. Conspicuous above all 
buildings is, of course, the cathedral, with its 
carved wood fléche towering above the roof 
at the intersection of the nave and_ transept. 
The west front is the richest portion of the 
exterior, with its deeply-recessed portals; the 
arches are apparently supported by a series of 
statues with canopies; the arches themselves, and 
the tympanum of the arches are completely 
covered with figures and statuettes. Above the 
arch heads is ranged a beautitully-proportioned 
arcading, and over this is a line of colossal 
statues in niches; over the central portion isa 
grand wheel window, and the whole is flanked 
by two towers of unequal heights. The whole 
elevation is, indeed, a masterpiece of beauty. 
Rouen, the next town visited, has still much left 
of antiquity; the ‘‘so-called’’? modern improye- 
ments are fast destroying the venerable character 
of the place, with its narrow winding streets and 
picturesque overhanging gables which throw 
their deep shadows in all sorts of shapes. Their 
strange histories will, it is feared, soon be 
forgotten by all but a few cranky anti- 
quarians; for as there is a law in Rouen, 
as also in Manchester, that no timber shall 
be allowed to project above a few inches, 
we should feel thankful that law works but 
slowly and leaves us something to satiate our 
ardent appetites for the things of by-gone days. 
The church of St. Ouen has much that is ex- 
tremely beautiful, though it has not by any 
means the same charms as the cathedral. The 
church of the deepest interest is St. Maclou, 
even supposing the author of the ‘‘Seven Lamps” 
had not dwelt on the merits of the sculpture 
contained in its magnificent gates.  Lisiewxz.— 
Here I found a charming little market town, 
from the centre of which arises the great towers 
of its venerable church of Pierre, and under its 
shadow clustered together a number of wonder- 
ful timber houses, black and weather-stained 
with age. The interior is a beautiful composi- 
tion in the most refined period of Early French, 
with a circular end to the choir and the aisle 
continuing round. Beyond the choir is a 
charming 14th century Lady-chapel. Perhaps 
the strongest point of interest in Lisieux is its 
ancient domestic architecture, which may be 
found in every street, more especially in the 
Grande Rue and Rue aux Favres. Cwen 184 
place where, from an ecclesiastical point of view, 
one would like to stop long, as there is so much 
of interest to an Englishman as being connected 
so much with the life of the great Conqueror, 
and in the period of his greatest achievements. 
The Abbaye-aux-Dames was founded by Matilda, 
wife of William, shortly before he set out for 
England. The Abbaye-aux-Hommes is indeed 
worthy of its founder, bold in design, as William 
the Conqueror was in his life. Then, again, 
there is the church of St. Pierre, with its won- 
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ing out of the sea about three miles from the main 


delfully graceful fléche. Bayewx.—The cathedral 
being the chief point of beauty ; and there is 
also the Bayeux tapestry. Swinte Lo, the next 
halting place, and although picturesque, has not 
the amount of interest displayed in it that you 
see in many of the Normandy towns. The 
Abbey Church is situated in a grand position on 
the brow of a hill. Coutances,—Here we find 
another magnificent cathedral. In the western 
steeples there is absolutely nothing wanting, the 
massiveness of the base and the long elegant 
shafts, crockets, and pinnacles are carried out in 
all their perfection. The strange effect in the 
interior is in the nave triforium, which is not 
open, but richly panelled. Mont St. Michel, 
Brittany.—This is, in point of fact, a rock stand- 


land. Onnear approach we see it rising sheer 
out of the sand. Coming closer we see picturesque 
houses surrounded by a high fortification and 
circular towers at intervals, and surmounted by 
the ancient monastery with its numerous turrets 
and pinnacles, and above all this rises the Gothic 
church, 400ft. above sea-level. Special attention 
should be given to the richness of the carved 
spandrels and the variety of design in the 
cloisters. Dinan.—Here the streets are found 
full of interest with the grey old houses 
constructed in wood in many places, cover- 
ing the footpath, as in the ‘Rows’? at 
Chester. ‘here are several hundred English 
residents in Dinan, and the voices in the streets 
have a familiar sound, neither Breton nor 
French. Especial interest is attached to the 
steep and dirty street leading to the quay, Rue 
Je Jersuale; it is indeed a ladder of slippery 
cobble-stones and pebbles. Dol and St. Malo.—At 
the former we find more picturesque houses and 
pretty streets, and a fine cathedral, the choir 
being more like an English church, with its 
square east end, than any [ have seen in France. 
‘A delightful day may be spent along the ancient 
ramparts and narrow streets of St. Malo; the 
sea around dotted here and there with islands 
eovered with grass, and on the brows of others 
are ruins of picturesque fortifications. itre and 
Ieval.—Vitre, the next place 1 went to, is 
notorious for itsold castleand picturesque group of 
buildings. Notice also should be takenof the 15th- 
century outside pulpit and overhanging canopy. 
The Flamboyant Gothic cathedral at Leval is 
well worthy of study; also the castle, with its 
entrance flanked by the round towers. Le Mans 
and Chartres.—At' the former place we find a 
grand cathedral, 390ft. long, surrounded by a 
double aisle and twelve chapels, and the windows 
are filled with lovely painted glass. All the 
world knows of the beauties of Chartres 
Cathedral, my next stopping place, with its rude 
hewn piers, as though built for eternity, with its 
grand south-west spire and its triple portals, 
flanked on either side of piers by statues of 
royal saints. Paris and Havre.—With these two 
places my holiday drew to a close. It would be 
useless to attempt to describe the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, or the Abbey Church of St. Dénis, 
or the great interest attached to the Sainté 
Chapelle, and the many other churches I saw.— 
At the conclusion of the lecture, the President 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Hewitt, which 
was seconded by Mr. Hill and supported by 
Messrs. Stelfox, Barker, Mold, and others. 
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JEYPORE PORTFOLIOS OF ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DETAILS.* 


[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 


CHOOLS of art and students of applied 
ornament will do well to acquire access to 
theseiportfolios of Indian ornament, for the simple 


a 


_ reason that they present an almost endless variety 


ofsuggestive detail adaptable for modern uses, 
particularly where strictly conventional forms 
are desired. Few of the specimens represented, 
probably, may be found suitable for those who 
are on the look out for-a direct crib; indeed, 
the highly elaborate style of the ornamentation, 
so characteristic of Indian work, necessarily often 
precludes the use of such examples for direct 
copying, at least for articles of ordinary use, 
while, of course, the style unaltered is not the 
most suitable for everyday purposes in Europe. 
There is, however, a countless quantity of 
good decorative forms to be found in such 
details as those with which Colonel Jacob 

* Jeypore Portfolios of Architectural Details. Com- 


piled by Colonel 8. S. Jacon, C.1.E. London: Bernard 
Quaritch, Piccadilly, W. 


has enriched his six folios of 374 plates. 
vast collection has been issued at the cost of His 
Highness the Maharaja Sawai Madhu Singh, 
G.C.S.1., of Jeypore, and a special interest attaches 
to the work from the fact that all the drawings 
have been produced by native artists trained by 
the head-master, Mr. Opendra N. Sen., at the 
Jeypore School of {Industrial Arts—an institution 
which was founded by the Maharajah Sawai Ram 
Singh, the father of the promoter of this publi- 
cation. 
together in uniform scale are compiled chiefly 
from old buildings in Rajputana, one of the 
protected states of North-west India, and they 
are 
Copings and Plinths; Part 2, Villars, Caps, 
and Bases; Part 3, Carved Doors; Part 4, 
Brackets ; 
Balustrades. 
ee ely praise is due to the Maharajah for 
is 
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The designs which are thus brought 


divided into sections, thus:—Part 1, 


Part 5, Arches; ard Part 6, 
We may say at once that un- 


zealous endeavour to bring the indi- 
genous arts of his country before the world 


in this highly practical manner, and to thus 


secure a valuable as well as reliable record of 
their wonderful detail. He is certainly dis- 
tinguished among the native rulers of India as 
the first head of a State who has caused to be 
produced a technical book on Indian architecture 
tor the benefit of his own people, and of art 
students throughout this country and America. 
We have to-day reprinted, to a reduced size, by 
permission, one of the plates from Part No. 3, 
giving the details of a beautifully- wrought door 
from the Amber Palace at Jeypore. By this 
means we shall the better enable our readers to 
judge of the character of the plates to which 
these notes have reference. The drawing in the 
centre of the sheet, Fig. 1, represents one leaf 
of a door in outline, showing the arrangement of 
the panelling, which seems admirably pro- 
portioned. ach of the panels A, B, C, D, EH, 
and F is most delicately carved, and Colonel 
Jacob’s book likewise gives the designs 
of each panel to a good workable scale. 
Figs. 2 and 3 represent the overlap bar, 
and sections are also added below. ‘‘Amber 
Palace is situated in the Hills, about five miles 
north of the present capital, Jeypore; it was 
originally held by Bhatu, the chief of the Susawat 
Minas, a local race in Raj putana, and is naturally 
a strong position. It was wrested from them by 
Maidal Rao, a Kachhwaha chief, about the middle 
of the 12th century. The Amber Palace was 
founded by Raja Mansingh, and was the chief 
residence, although at first it had no buildings of 
any pretension. In A.p. 1630 Mirza Jaysingh 
erected the Jaya Mandir and other beautiful 
buildings, which make it rank with Gwalior as 
one of the finest specimens of Rajput architec- 
ture. In a.p. 1728 Maharajah Sawai Jaysingh— 
one of the most illustrious princes of India, 
famous for his study of mathematics and 
astronomy, and as a ruler who did more 
to promote sound 


capital of Jeypore, 
deserted, and, 
buildings and a 
inruins.’”? The palace buildings contain numer- 
ous courts and suites of apartments, some of 


ing from their windows, balconies, and terraces,”’ 


says Heber, 
which can 
beauty of situation, 


able to compare nothing with Amber ! 1 


designs of the carved portions. 


entirely lost. 
the hope of rescuing 


are now produced.”’ 
or marble. 
pivot at top or bottom, on which they swing 


corbelled stone lintels of the doorway openings 


science than any other 
Hindu prince on record—founded the modern 
and Amber was gradually 
with the exception of the palace 
few temples, is now more or less 


them small, and reached thrcugh intricate pas- 
sages ; others extremely beautiful, and ‘‘ enjoy- 


‘one of the most striking prospects 
be conceived. For varied and pic- 
turesque effect, for richness of carving, for wild 
for the number and romantic 
singularity of the apartments,’’ he adds, ‘‘ I am 
The 
doors of the Palace of Amber, chiefly in the 
Zanana part, are some of them inlaid with ivory 
and ebony, and others are carved in blackwood. 
The workmanship, as regards framing, is very 
rough; but, as may be. seen from the plate, they 
are remarkable for the variety and beauty of the 
Unfortunately, 
from exposure and neglect, they are all more or 
less decayed, and in a few years will probably be 
The author adds: ‘‘It is with 
these designs from oblivion, 
and placing them on record, that these drawings 
The doorways are of stone 
The doors are usuaily fitted by a 


They are of a great variety of shape, and the 
upper parts for the most part are made to fit the 


To enumerate the several specimens which Colonel 
Jacob has arranged would take more space than 


we can here give to the subject, though we may 
name, in conclusion, a few of the buildings which 
he has chosen for illustration in detail—viz., the 
Motix Masjid in the Lal Kila, or Fort at Delhi. 
Mirza Jahangir’s Tomb at Nizam-ud-din, near 
Delhi; the Jagatsarwan Mandir, at Amber; the 
Madhu-Bilas, Jey pore; the Cenopathof Maharajah 
Sawai Jaysingh, at Jeypore ; Singhaji’s Mandir, 
at Sangauer; the College of Itimad-ud-daulah, 
at Delhi; the Jama Masjid, at Agra; the 
Chaksu, Jeypore State; the Suraj Pol, at 
Udaypur; the Jodhbhai’s quarters, at Fatehpur 
Sikri; the Cenotaph of Santoji, at Pushkar, near 
Ajmir; and many more well-known examples. 
Some of the plates are beautifully printed in 
colours by Mr. Griggs, and the sheets repre- 
senting the inlay work are specially successfal. 
These working drawings are shown on separate 
sheets, so that they may be placed before the 
student out of the portfolios, and for this reason 
theauthorhas devoteda plate toalmost every single 
detail. There can be no pecuniary profit attend- 
ing such a publication, and its expense has been 
met almost entirely by the Maharajah. The cost 
of each plate in the finished folio, works out, we 
understand, at about fourpence per copy. 
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CHIPS. 


The tender of Mr. A. Groves, of Milton-under- 
Wychwood, has been accepted for new reading- 
room at Icomb. 


On Saturday a company assembled at the Burcot 
pumping station of the Kast Worcestershire Water- 
works Company, to witness the starting of a new 
engine for pumping the supply for the Lickey dis- 
trict. The engine, which was supplied by Messrs. 
Beck and Co., London, has a pumping capacity of 
6,000 gals. per hour. Mr. W. T. Layton is the 
resident engineer and manager. 


A meeting of the Liberal Association for South- 
West Warwickshire was held at Stratford-on-Avon 
on Saturday, when Mr. John Fell, contractor, of 
Leamington, and President of the Allotments and 
Small Holdings Association, was unanimously 
chosen as candidate for the division. 


Mr. Alfred Groves, Milton-under-Wychwood, is 
just completing extensive additions and improve- 
ments to Oddington Rectory House, Gloucestershire, 
from plans and under the supervision of Messrs. 
Waller and Sons, architects, Gloucester. 


A new organ, built by Mr. J. J. Binns, of 
Bramley, Leeds, at a cost of over £2,000, for Eccles 
parish church, was opened on Saturday afternoon 
by a special service. 


The Wesleyan Chapel at Tuckingmill, near Cam- 
borne, a substantial building of granite, erected 
in 1843, has been reopened after undergoing exten- 
sion and renovation. ‘The chief work was the 
addition of a new orchestra and organ chamber, 
with four classrooms under. The chapel has been 
re-painted and decorated throughout, the rostrum 
set back, and the pews and benches on the ground 
floor removed to make way for open seats of pitch- 
Mr. Sampson Hill, of Redruth, was the 


pine. 
architect. The carpentry was done by Mr. Week. 
Moyle, of Chacewater, the masonry by Mr. W. H. 


and the decorations by Messrs. 


Gray, of Illogan, 
of Redruth. The total cost 


J. and W. M. Hichens, 
has been over £650. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the governors 
of the Ross Cottage Hospital was held on Wednes- 
day, the 10th inst., Mr. H. C. Moffatt, J.P. (presi- 
dent), in the chair. It was decided to erect an 
additional wing, the cost of which the committee of 
the Kyrle Coffee House have generously offered to 
defray. The plans of Mr. Arthur Pole Small, 
architect, of Ross, were submitted and approved. 


The Established Church at Inchture, about nine 
miles west of Dundee, was almost totally destroyed 
by fire on Sunday afternoon. The walls and spire 
are still standing, but have been greatly damaged. 
The church was built nearly 60 years ago. 


Part of a new cemetery for Scotforth, Lancashire, 
was on Friday last consecrated by the Lord Bishop 
of Manchester. A small mortuary chapel has been 
erected near the entrance gates at a cost of about 
£500, the whole of the works being carried out 
from designs by, and under the superintendence of, 
Mr. E. Howard Dawson, A.R.I.B.A., of Lancaster. 


The memorials to the late Rev. Henry White, 
the popular chaplain to the House of Commons, 
will take the forms of a stained-glass window and 
inscribed brass in the Savoy Chapel, and a mosaic 
in the chapel of King’s College, London. 


Z Considerable improvements have been made to 
the Home Farm House and buildings at Sherborne, 
Gloucestershire (according to drawings and speci- 
. | fications from the estate office), for the Right Hon. 
the Lord Sherborne. Mr. A. Groves, of Milton- 
under-Wychwood, was the builder. 
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Barry.—On Thursday, the 11th inst., the 
new market at Barry, Glam., was formally 
opened. The buildings have frontages to Barry 
Dock-road, West-street, and High-street, and 
form part of a larger scheme which has for its 
object the erection of market buildings, 166ft. 
in length by 74ft. in width. The portion now 
completed comprises a market-hall, 74ft. in 
length by 40ft. in width. Shops, with a room 
above each, are arranged on both sides and at 
the front of the hall, the total number being 
seventeen. The internal portions of the walling 
to the hall are faced with red brick, and are 
divided into bays on one side, with pilasters and 
arches over, with windows in the centre of each 
bay lighting the rooms over the shops. The 
light to the markets is principally obtained from 
glass in the apex of the roof and clerestory 
windows. The height is 33ft. to the springing 
of the roof and 48ft. to the apex. The interior 
will be warmed with hot-water pipes by Mr. E. 
Hampton, of Abergavenny. As used for con- 
certs, the central hall will accommodate 550 on 
the ground floor and 130 on the balcony. The 
style adopted has been Queen Anne, freely 
treated, with moulded cornices, stringcourses, 
&c., the walling being faced with red brick 
relieved with Bath stone. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. C. Shepherd and Son, of 
Cardiff, at a cost of £3,672, from designs by and 
under the superintendence of Messrs. W. G. 
Habershon and Fawckner, of London, N ewport, 
and Cardiff. 


Braprorp Aspas.—The 15th-century parish 
church, which was closed during last’ summer 
for alterations and repairs, was reopened by the 
Bishop of Salisbury on Thursday, Dec. 11th. 
The restoration has been effected from plans 
prepared by Mr. C. B. Benson, Mr. J. Andrews, 
of Thornford, being the contractor. The chantry 
was first taken in hand, and was reopened in 
May. The carving has been mainly done by 
Messrs. Grassbyand Son, of Dorchester, and six of 
the angels by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. The 
painting and decoration of the interior of the 
edifice have been carried out under the personal 
superintendence of Mr. W. Raymond (Raymond 
and Penny, Yeovil). The total outlay has been 
£1,700. 


Ipswich.—The new bank erected on the 
Cornhill for Messrs. Bacon, Cobbold, Tollemache 
and Co. was opened on Monday. It occupies 
the centre of the north side of the main square 
of the town, facing the town hall, Corn Ex- 
change, and post-office, and facing the approach 
from the railway station, and adjoins new busi- 
hess premises similar in style from the designs 
of the same architect, Mr. T. W. Cotman, 
M.S.A., of Ipswich. The style is an adaptation 
of French and Flemish Renaissance, carried out 
in rubbed and glazed brickwork, with Portland 
stone dressings. The building is four stories in 
height, the ogee-headed windows being divided 
vertically by fluted stone pilasters and horizon- 
tally by deep entablatures. Above the parapet 
are dormers and gables of elaborate scrollwork 
design, and the centre of the steep-pitched roof 
is broken by a fiéche, the total height from the 
pavement being 70ft. to top of gable, and 93ft. 
to finial on fléche. The banking-room is 58ft. 
by 33ft. Gin., and 20ft. Gin. in height. Four 
columns, inclosed in fibrous plaster castings, 
support the cross walls of the floor above ; the 
ceiling is deeply moulded, and divided into 
parallelograms by beams with bold cornices, 
and there are pilasters all round the room which 
connect a frieze adorned with arabesques. The 
dado is of Spanish and Tobasco mahogany, and 
the pedestals of the principal columns, which 
form the dividing line of the counters, are 
similarly inclosed. In the rear of the banking- 
room is the manager's apartment. It is shut off 
by a glass partition, and lighted from the roof. 
Mr. R. Girling was the chief contractor ; Mr. 
Fred Bennett built the walls and vaults of the 
basement and strong rooms: the electric light 
has been installed by Messrs. Laurence, Scott, 
and Co. ; Mr. E. Harvey provided the hot-water 
apparatus; and Messrs. ©. Kite and Son the 
ventilators. Mr. Sidney Elms, of London, has 
done the stone carving, and Messrs. Jackson and 


Sons, also of London, executed the moulded 
fibrous plaster, largely used in the internal 
ornament. 
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Engineering Potes, 


Tue Nicaraguan Canau.—Work has been 
going on rapidly during October on the various 
branches of construction, &c., connected with 
this canal. By the end of the month the railroad 
bridge across the San Juanilla river had been 
completed, and the road was being built beyond 
the river, where for some distance the work is 
comparatively easy. Two vessels had arrived 
with piles, &c., for the breakwater. The six 
dredges in use are eventually intended to cut the 
canal; butin the meantime are doing important 
work in connection with the opening of the bar. 
The City of Paris dredge is cutting a channel 
from the deep-water basin at present existing at 
Le Fé to a position selected outside the outer 
bar.. She had progressed 900ft., having cut a 
channel 120ft. wide and 20ft. deep, and had 
thrown up an embankment of sand on either side 
of her. Several other dredges will follow her, 
and the channel, once cut through, can be kept 
open, and steamers of 17ft. and 18ft. draft 
enabled to enter the port. When this has been 
done the main difficulty—viz., that of transport- 
ing here the heavy machinery which will be 
necessary as Mr. Menocal’s operations progress— 
will have been disposed of. The most important 
event, however, is the completion of the work of 
the commission appointed by the Nicaraguan 
Government to examine the work done and to 
certify that the expenditure stipulated for in the 
concession has been made. Nearly double the 
amount stipulated for by the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment on granting the concession has been 
expended, and the commission has finally con- 
firmed the concession, and the Nicaragua Canal 
Company have now a period of ten years in 
which to complete the work. 


Pensuaw Bripez, SunpErLanp.—This bridge 
over the river Wear at Penshaw Staiths, near 
Sunderland, consisting of iron bow girders 155ft. 
in length, supported by Marsden limestone ash- 
lar abutments resting on concrete and pitch-pine 
piled foundations to a depth of 20ft. under the 
bed of the river, is now rapidly approaching 
completion, and is)expected to be open for traffic 
about the end of the year. The whole cf the 
works have been designed by, and carried out 
under the superintendence of, Mr. D. Balfour, 
M.Inst.C E., F.G.S., St. Nicholas Buildings, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The contractors for the 
masonry, piling, and iron-work are Messrs. Head, 
Wrightson, and Oo., Stockton-on-Tees; and 
for the approach roads, Mr. J. Carrick, Durham. 
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CHIPS. 


At the last meeting of the Darlington town 
council, Councillor G. G. Hoskins, F.R.1.B.A., 
moved that a resolution adopting plans by the 
borough surveyor for the extension of the town hall 
and alterations to the public offices, be rescinded. 
He showed an alternative scheme of his own, and 
criticised the adopted plans in detail. The matter 
was referred back to the Markets Committee, to 
which Mr. Hoskins’ name was added. 


At the last meeting of the local board for 
Rugby it was decided to pay to the widow of the 
late surveyor 100 guineas as remuneration for the 
extra work entailed by the superintendence of street 
improvements done by her late husband. 


A new police-station has been erected at Gilling- 
ham, and special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation, the extraction of the vitiated air being 
effected by the latest improved form of Messrs. 
Robert Boyle and Son’s patent self-acting‘air-pump 
ventilator. 


Newland Congregational Chapel and Schools, 
Lincoln, were reopened last week after the erec- 
tion in the chapel of an organ gallery, and a new 
organ and decorating the walls and ceiling. The 
adjoining schools and vestries have been remodelled 
and enlarged. Mr. P. Bellamy, of Lincoln, was 
the architect, Messrs. Salt and Nicholson, of the 
same city, were the contractors for the alterations 
to chapel, and Messrs. Wright and Sons for those 
in the schools. 


Important additions have just been completed to 
the Grammar School buildings at Burford, Oxon, 
by Mr. Alfred Groves, builder, Milton-under- 
Wychwood. Messrs. Waller and Son, of Gloucester, 
were the architects, 


Mr. S. Lees, the Mayor of West Bromwich for 
1889-90 and the present year, died suddenly on 
Saturday last. He was associated with his brother, 
Mr. J. B. Lees, in business as timber merchants and 
iron manufacturers, 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


BirMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION,— 
At the last meeting of this association the Pre. 
sident, Mr. T. Naden, delivered an address in 
which he referred at length to the growth and 
development of the city up to the earlier part of 
the 19th century. Beginning with the mention 
of Birmingham in Domesday Book, and of the 
weekly market held in the 12th century, Mr. 
Naden passed rapidly over the earlier periods of 
the growth of Birmingham till the stirring times 
of the 17th century, in which the old Ship Inn 
and Stratford House at Camp Hill were well- 
known houses on the outskirts of the town. In 
1689 the first Dissenting chapel was built in Old 
Meeting-street, followed by a second in three 
years’ time in Digbeth, and about the same time 
the Roman Catholics built a chapel and convent 
near the present St. Bartholomew’s Church. 
Both these were almost immediately destroyed, 
and in their place a chapel was built at Edgbaston. 
From this time onwards the growth of Birming- 
ham was rapid and steady, and before the close 
of the 17th century there were six churches or 
chapels in the town. St. Philip’s Church was 
finished in 1719, and in 1731 that and St. Martin’s 
and the newly-built Grammar School were the 
most prominent buildings in the town. Mr. 
Naden was able to show, by means of the surveys 
of Wesley and Bradford, and those of the present 
time, the growth in the next hundred years, and 
concluded his address by a tribute to the genius 
and labours of the manufacturers and inventors 
to whom Birmingham owed her greatness. 
Hearty thanks were, on the motion of Mr. H. R. 
Lloyd, accorded to Mr. Naden. 


EpinpurcH ArcuitecturaL Assocration.—A 
meeting of this association was held on Thurs. 
day, the 11th inst., Mr. John Kinross presiding, 
Ten new members were admitted. Councillor 
Mackenzie read a paper on ‘“ Heating of Build- 
ings by Hot Water and Steam,’’ his opinion 
being that there was no advantage in using 
steam for ordinary buildings, while there were 
many disadvantages, and always considerable 
risk. The merits of various shapes of boilers 
were discussed, and the subject of mechanical 
ventilation, combined with heating, was touched 
upon. The paper was illustrated by diagrams. 
A discussion followed. The prizes gained by 
the successful students for last year were after- 
wards distributed. 


SHEFFIELD Society oF ARCHITECTS AND 
Surveyors.—Mr. J. B. Mitchell - Withers, 
F.R.I.B.A., last night read a paper before the 
meeting of the above Society on ‘*The De- 
velopment of Ornament in English Medizeyal 
Architecture.’”” There was a good attendance of 
members and others, including Mr. F. Fowler, 
president, Mr. C. J. Innocent, vice-president, 
Messrs. E. M. Gibbs, Potts, Winder, jun., 
Smith, Hemsoll, H. Webster, Benton, McDougall, 
Wigfull, H. Tooley, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. J. T. 
Cook, and others. He introduced the subject by 
stating that a knowledge of the historical de-— 
velopment of the various styles was absolutely 
necessary to the artist, and he proceeded to carry 
out that view by tracing the history of orna- 
mental English architecture. He cited the 
principal characteristics of the English styles, 
adopting the simple nomenclature of Rickman, 
and divided the periods into Norman, Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular. He 
instanced the principal English buildings 
in which these types are exemplified, and 
there were lantern- slide illustrations (pre- 


pared principally by Mr. Mitchell- Withers® 


jun.) showing specimens of ornament in de- 
tail, and groups of each period found in 
various notable buildings. An interesting dis- 
cussion took place, in the course of which Mr. 
Tooley, remarking on the lecturer’s criticisms of 
the flint panelling work seen in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, thought the lecturer judged it too 
harshly. He admitted that its appearance was 
much improved by the hand of time. 


ener 9g 


Prince Victor of Hohenlohe has almost ready for 
transference to marble the plaster statue of the 
Princess of Wales which is to be placed in the 
vestibule of the Royal College of Music. The 
Princess of Wales is represented arrayed in the 
robes of a Doctor of Music of the University of 
Dublin. _ The square of the college cap crowns the 
head, and the Princess, holding in her left hand a 
roll of music, catches with her right at the folds of 


‘her doctor’s gown. 


h 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents. All communications should be 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. ] 


Itis particularly requested that all drawings and all 
communications respecting illustrations or literary matter 
ghould be addressed to the EDITOR of the Buritpine 
News, 332, Strand, W.C., and not to members of the 

by name. Delay is not unfrequently otherwise 
eaused. All drawings and other communications are 
sent at contributors’ risks, and the Editor will not 
undertake to pay for, or be liable for, unsought contribu- 
tions. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmonr EDWARDS. 


or through which the public have entrance to 
the private offices.’’ 

It is clear, from the above, and from an ex- 
amination of their specification, that those 
gentlemen have sought to patent not only a 
certain principle of arrangement in buildings (or 
combination of these principles, as they put it), 
but also the wse to which a building so planned is 
put to afterwards. So that while they disclaim, 
let ussay, Milbank Prison, yet, if the London 
County Council acquires it and converts it into 
municipal offices, they will then be entitled to 
their royalty! Again, let us suppose the Shef- 
field buildings erected upon Messrs. Flockton 
and Gibbs’ three principles, and liable to their 
claims, and, further, that before their use for 
municipal purposes they are employed for a time 
as an art museum and picture-gallery (as the 
Leeds Infirmary was some years ago), their 
limitation would apply in that case to their loss ; 
yet in neither of the instances given could they, 
either as architects or inventors, have any con- 
trol over the use to which the buildings are put. 

The title and claims cover ‘‘ buildings applicable 
to Government, county, municipal, and other 
public offices and courts.’’ Certainly, the Houses 
of Parliament would be considered a Government 
building, and therefore may be cited as antici- 
pating their claims; yet, technically, it is also 
a royal palace, and as such is disclaimed by 
Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs. So this building 
is claimed and disclaimed in the same specifica- 
tion; but seeing that Sir Charles Barry here 
carried out the three principles claimed—(1) 
building in wings, (2) a central public hall, and 
(3) entrance to the wings through an inquiry 
oftice or lobby, it follows that there is no patent- 
able novelty in applying the same arrangement 
to other classes of public buildings. 

I hope that nothing I have said will be con- 
strued as a reflection upon Messrs. Flockton and 
Gibbs, who, indeed, have gone out of their way, 
and at some expense, to be perfectly fair to the 
profession. They have as much right as other 
inventors to protection under the Patent Law; 
and had it not been for their public challenge, 
and the peculiar interest I have on both sides of 
the question, I should not have engaged in the 
ungracious work of criticising their claims to a 
patent.—I am, &c., J. Sryciarr Farrrax. 

433, Strand, London, W.C., Dec. 15, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum (post free) to any part of the 
Dnited Kingdom; for Canada, Nova Scotia, and the United 
Btates, £1 6s. Od. 3 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
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The charge for advertisements for ‘‘ Situations Vacant’ 
or “Situations Wanted”? is One Saiiuine for Twenty- 
Four Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
a reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 

on. 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols. XLI., XLIX., L., 
LL., LIL., LIV., LVI., and LVI. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requirin: 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended should 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


Srr,—A great deal has been said, written, and 
published anent the patenting of certain plans 
by Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs. May I ask if 
any of the objectors have been game enough to 
lodge the necessary formal opposition against 
the granting of the patent ?—I am, &c., 

A Constant READER. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 

Next week, in consequence of the Christmas Holidays 
falling on Thursday and Friday, December 25 and 26, 
it will be necessary to publish the Burnpina Nrws on 
Wednesday, December 24. All advertisements and 
other communications for the next issue must there- 
fore reach us by 3 p.m. on Tuesday, December 23. 


Receivep.—Rey. F. G.—R. B.—C. H.8.—T. J. M. F.— 
8. and Co. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR RENTON 
PARISH CHURCH. 


Str,—The above competition has just been 
decided. The church was only to cost £2,600, 
and the designs were to be submitted under 
mottoes only. As the committee, immediately on 
receiving the plans, disclosed the names of all 
the authors, and as the competition has been 
the subject of considerable talk in architectural 
and building circles, I think it right that the 
facts should be made known. ‘This may be done 
in a sentence or two, and I shall not transgress 
on your space in order to impute motives, or to 
call the action of any one in question. 

The committee sent the designs placed first, 
second, and third in order of merit to their 
measurer, to ascertain their cost. He reported 
that not one of them could be carried out for 
much less than £4,000, the cheapest being the 
third, at £3,900. They thus violated the condi- 
tion as to cost. The authors of the design 
placed third, Messrs. H. and D. Barclay, of 
Glasgow, in submitting their design, said it 
could not be built for less than £3,000. They 
thus openly violated the condition as to cost. 
Messrs. Barclay are now appointed the archi- 
tects; but they have to undertake the task of 
proving that the committee’s professional adviser 
knew so little of his business that he made a 
mistake of £900. The committee now intend to 
spend £3,000, thus showing their own condition 
as to cost ‘‘ cast overboard.’’ Their measurer 
reported that my design would cost £2,570, or 
£30 less than the stipulated sum. It was thus 
the only design among the first four which 
complied with the conditions of this architectural 
contest. 

I am quite content to lose the church in these 


Correspondence, 


PATENTED PLANS. 
To the Editor of the Buitoina News. 


Str,—We are of opinion that Messrs. Flock- 
ton and Gibbs’ exhaustive letter, published last 
week, does not alter in any way the plain facts 
stated in yours of the week previous. The 
essential qualities of their ‘‘ patent plans’’ have 
been previously embodied by other architects, 
and the examples we quoted are sufficient verifi- 
cation of this.—We are, &c., 

LermMinc AND LEEMING. 

Victoria House, 117, Victoria-street, 

Westminster, Dec.15. 


Srr,—In my letter to you of November 14, [ 
referred to the Houses of Parliament, amongst 
other buildings, as an anticipation of Messrs. 
Flockton and Gibbs’ patent application No. 19624 
of 1889. If correct, this disposes of their case. 

In their letter in your last issue, Messrs. 
Flockton and Gibbs deny the applicability of 
this reference, on the ground of the limitation 
contained in their provisional specification, 
which disclaims hospitals, workhouses, asylums, 
prisons, palaces, and mansions, where ‘‘the 
public have little or no business, and are gener- 
ally admitted only by special permission.”? Nor 
is their invention applicable (they say) to 
museums or galleries where the public are 
admitted unreservedly, and wander unre- 
strictedly. But ‘‘it is applicable only to such 
buildings as have general or inquiry offices by 


inclosing 


circumstances, and I am grateful to the minority 


on the committee, whom I do not know, for 
their honourable support, and for their desire to 


secure my appointment.—I am, &c., 
P. MacGrecor CHALMERS. 
1764, Hope-street, Glasgow, Dec. 16, 


THE CISTERCIAN ABBEY OF ST. MARY 


AT QUARR. 
Srr,—With the owner’s permission, I have 


started excavating the site of the Cistercian 
Abbey of St. Mary at Quarr, in the Isle of 
Wight, on the lines laid down, after a careful 
consideration of the ‘‘lay of the ground,” with 
so far complete success. The foundations brought 
to light are apparently those of the great church, 
the chapter house, cellarium, refectory, dorter, 
calefactorium, kitchen, and the infirmary. The 
cloister was of considerable size, 130ft. by 120ft., 
and we hope to uncover the walls of the Lady- 


chapel to the east of the great church. The 
walls of the monastery comprise 
within them an area of nearly 40 acres, and are 


in sufficient evidence to be easily traced, though 
the ground unfortunately has for many years 
been used for farming purposes. 


The abbey was 
an important one, its abbot sitting in the House 
of Peers, and was one of the earliest Cistercian 
foundations in England. On the Dissolution 
the site was bought by a merchant at South- 
ampton, Geo. Mills, who pulled down the 
buildings and sold the materials. So thoroughly 
had he carried out his Vandalic work that 60 
years after Sir John Ogiander could find little or 
no trace of the Abbey buildings, corn, as he tells 
us in his ‘‘ Memoirs,”’ growing on the site. 

Although the stones have, in many cases, been 
entirely removed, we have come upon the con- 
crete bed on which they lay, 5°6 thick. 

So far, the cost of excavating has been de- 
frayed by myself; but our find has naturally 
impelled us to further researches, towards the 
cost of which I must appeal for outside help, or 
the work will have to be abandoned, being of too 
extensive a nature to be supported by my 
‘private purse.” 

To carry out my object in a thorough manner 
a large sum will not, [ am of opinion, be neces- 
sary, so that any contribution, however small, 
will be of assistance in defraying the cost. 

Sincerely trusting that those who are interested 
in the history of the past will not allow so 
important an {archeological undertaking to fall 
to the ground for want of support,—I am, &c., 

Prervuy G. Srone, 

16, Great Marlborough-street, 8.W., 

To whom all communications may be addressed, 


P.S. — Careful drawings of everything of 
interest that may be met with, as well as a 
correct plan of the site and building, and an 
exhaustive history of the Abbey itself, will be 
published in my forthcoming book on the ‘‘Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of the Isle of Wight.’’ 


THE LATE JOHN BENNETT, BUILDER. 


Srr,—Referring to the paragraph in your last 
issue which records the death of Mr. John Bennett, 
builder, of Ipswich, I may be allowed to add—as a 
fellow pupil of his—that in early life he passed 
some time in an architect’s office, having been 
articled to the late Harry Woolnough, architect, and 
at that time county surveyor of Suffolk, and con- 
temporary with Fredk. Barnes and R. M. Phipson, 
architects, practising in Ipswich, all men of mark 
in their day. 

Although not excelling greatly as a draughtsman, 
young Bennett was possessed of considerable con- 
structional ability, and became both shrewd and 
clever as a man of business. He never followed 
the profession, as he preferred building to architec- 
ture. There was not sufficient money tu be made 
at the latter to please him. In this respect his views 
were amply verified, as he was enabled to retire 
from the business some years before his death.— 
Iam, &c., Ropert Cramp, A.R.I.B.A. 

Woking, Surrey. 


EE - 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council it was reported that Mr. Blashill, the 
superintending architect, had made a report upon 
the structural condition of the Gaiety Theatre. 
Mr. Blashill had been instructed to communicate 
with Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A., who represented th 
owner and the lessee of the theatre. : 


Additions have been made to St. Mary’s Mills, 
Norwich, and special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation, which is carried out on the Boyle 
system, the latest improved form of the self-acting 
air-pump ventilator being adopted for the extrac- 
tion of the vitiated air. 
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QUESTIONS. 


{10457.|—Pointing during Frost.—Is there not 
some preparation of mortar that will enable this to be 
done with as good effect as in ordinary temperature ?— 
F Rost. 


{10458.]—Torching Inside Old Roof.—What is 
the best mortar for this purpose? Can asphalte and 
pitch, or kindred materials, be used with equal facility 
and better result, If so, how!—Frost. 


[10459.]|—Quantities.—Could any of your numerous 
readers tell me if, when architects supply quantities, the 
client can legally demand a copy of accepted contractor’s 
figured quantities, to base any addition to, or deviation 
from, same? A reliable answer will greatly oblige.—Onz 
IN PERPLEXITY. 


{10460.|—Powers of Local Authorities.—What 
are the powers of local authorities respecting building 
line according to recent Acts, and what is the best and 
briefest information I can get upon this? For instance, 
the buildings upon my right and left are 20ft. to 30ft. 
from road: can I build within three or four feet or right 
up, and can I bring out the front of my property? Acts 
of Parliament are uninteresting in their detail; perhaps 
ie could tell me in a few lines, and oblige.—A. P. 

EVON. 


[10461.]-Water Engineering.—Will some engi- 
neering readers kindly give me their advice as to what 
books are the best treating on the works of water supply 
to large towns !—SrupEnt, 


[10462.]—Ranging Curves.— Will any of your 
readers give a convenient and simple mode of setting-out 
curves for sewers, footpath kerbings, and similar town 
work? The formule for railways hardly apply to the 
above, the former being for long radii, while street kerbs 
and sewers frequently range from 40ft. to 150ft. The 
method should apply to cases in which the centre of the 
circle and the point of intersection of the straight lines 
of sewer or kerb are inaccessible. —MuniciPau. 


REPLIES. 


[10450.]—Ventilation.—I was very much amused 
with the answer Mr. Buchan gave to ‘ Rustycuss”’ in 
your last issue. I would say, provided always a suffi- 
cient quantity of fresh, warmed air is poured into the 
building, there is not the slightest objection to extracting 
the vitiated air at the floor level through vertical gratings. 
This system I have many times carried out, and may 
add it has always proved successful. In winter it is 
better to extract at the floor level, as you get a better 
diffusion of the air, and as the air costs so muchin warm- 
ing, it is wise to extract as much of the heat from the air 
as possible before it escapes from the building and is lost. 
In summer this is slightly different, as the incoming air 
has not tobe warmed, and it is usual to get it away as 
soon as possible; but this is the most troublesome part of 
ventilation, as by far the most part of automatic ventila- 
tors cease to act in summer time. I can give ‘ Rusty- 
cuss’’ many instances of bottom extraction, and which 
have proved most efficient, and in some cases far exceeded 
my expectations. If proper precaution is taken with the 
arrangement of the building while it is on paper, there 
ought to be no difficulty im designing a heating and 
ventilating apparatus to suit its requirements, however 
peculiar the design and requirements of the building may 
be. Further, it can be made so that the occupants need 
not fear “‘the exhalations from the lungs and gas- 
lights,” especially when the inside air is “so largely 
diluted,” which, I presume, Mr. Buchan means 
with fresh, external air. An eminent English 
authority says: — ‘The example shows that ex- 
traction shafts should be placed as to cause 
a circulation of air such as is effected by a fireplace, which 
acts to cause a circulation and to extract the air.’ In 
another part the same well-known author says:—‘‘In 
cold weather the extraction should generally take place 
from the lower part of the room, so as to draw off the 
cold air from near the floor, and cause the warm air 
above to circulate.” My experience has led me to 
believe that there is too much of this so-called roof or top 
ventilation. If ‘‘ Rustycuss,” and others like him, will 
only spend a little time in becoming thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the principles of heating and ventilation, 
they will soon understand what systems to adopt and 
what systems to discard.—Davip M. Nuspir. 


[10451.]—Gas-Stove.—“ Caloric’s”’ stumble is due to 
the condensation of the products of combustion. The 
flue-pipe is evidently in a cold room, which causes the 
gases inside the pipe to condense. The only plan to pre- 
vent the water running out at the joints is to wrap the pipe 
well with some good non-conducting material. I should 
prefer thin sheet asbestos, and secondly, hard felt. Even 
then you may have a little trouble with the water, — 
D.M. Nessrr. 


{10454.|—Hot-water Pipes.—A low-pressure hot- 
water apparatus is usually known by the term “not 
hermetrically sealed,’ and in contra-distinction to the 
Perkin high-pressure system. The water is not 212° F. 
in any part of your apparatus, consequently no steam is 
being formed ; and what extra pressure there is is being 
continually relieved by your escape-pipe at top. The case 


you cite is a low-pressure system, pure and simple.—Davip 
M. NeEssirT. 


[10454.]—Hot-water Pipes.—Supposing the hot- 
water supply circulation is for a large dwelling-house or a 
hotel, and the building being more than 4Oft. high, so 
that the cold-water Supply cistern to the boiler is 40ft. 
higher, than the boiler; yet if the expansion-pipe rises 
upward in every part of its course, so that any steam 
generated in the boiler can rise up freely and easily 
without any check through the expansion-pipe, and so 
get free and ready exit at its top—then I consider that 
this is merely low pressure, although the height of the 
cistern above the boiler be 40ft. This height of the 
cistern above the boiler is quite common in hundreds of 
four-story self-contained dwelling-houses in Glasgow. 
To keep the hot-water pipes 3in. from the wood would 
be pure bunkum, in my opinion ; but it would bea good 


thing to wrap the hot pipes in strips of strong flannel felt, 
to conserve the heat and protect from frost, and they may 
lie on wood.—W. P. Bucuan. 


[10454.]-Hot-water Pipes.—Your district sur- 
veyor is wrong. The apparatus is a low-pressure one. 
The ‘‘ample expansion”? pipe is not necessary. Your 
open-top cistern is the expansion pipe, and if your circu- 
lating pipes are right, you may fire as much as you can 
and boil the water in the ‘open top cistern”; but your 
pipes will nowhere exceed 212°. 40ft. head of water will 
give a good pressure in the boiler, but it cannot be called 
a high-pressure system.—A. P. Jzvon. 


[10454.]|—Hot-water Pipes.—Your  correspond- 
ent’s query as to whether the head of water affects the 
temperature at the lowest point in a system of circulation, 
1s one that must first have been suggested by those only 
acquainted with the operations of steam. It is known by 
all intelligent hot-water engineers that, with an open 
cistern and a properly arranged system of circulation, it 
is not possible to heat the water beyond 212°, even 
although the head of water should be 100ft.—i.e., assuming 
that the boiler is not too large for the work required. The 
difference in the temperature between the lowest point 
(the boiler) andthe highest in the flow-pipe will be the 
amount lost by radiation in travelling the greater distance. 
—RoseErt CRANE, 6, Binfield-road, Clapham, 8. W. 


[10455.]—Legal.—See Transactions Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, Vol. XXI. Parts 4 and 5, to be obtained of the 
Secretary, 12, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W.— 
R. WATSON. 


a 
WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


DWELLINGS OF THE Poor In SHOREDITCH.—The 
inquiry ordered by the Home Secretary, at the 
instance of the Mansion House Council on the 
Dwellings of the Poor, into the sanitary condition 
and requirments of the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, was resumed on Monday at the Shore- 
ditch Town Hall, Old-street, the commissioners 
being Mr. Cubitt Nichols, M.S.A., and Dr. Edward 
Seaton, with whom, as assessors, were Messrs. 
Ebenezer Moffatt and Brabner, the latter being 
appointed by the Shoreditch Vestry. The first 
sitting was held early in November, and the case 
for the Mansion House Council having been opened, 
the commissioners adjourned in order to make a 
thorough inspection of the parish, especially those 
parts which had formed the subject of the Mansion 
House Council’s complaints. On the resumption 
of the inquiry on Monday, Dr. Louis Parkes stated 
that many of the defects complained of by the 
Mansion House Council had been remedied, but the 
sanitary staff of the parish was even now insufficient 
to cover all its requirements, ome of which was 
that there ought to be a sanitary inspection of the 
parish, say twice a year. The reduction of the 
death-rate—from 20'8 per 1,000 in 1885 to 19-22 in 
1890—did not show that things were getting worse. 
The Rev. F. EH. Spencer, vicar of All Saints’, 
Haggerston, thought that an improvement could be 
effected in the working of the sanitary laws, 
especially by enforcing a house-to-house inspection, 
which should certainly take place not less frequently 
than once every year. He did not consider that the 
sanitary staff of Shoreditch was sufficient. Mr. 
Lewis Thomas addressed the commissioners on 
behalf of the Shoreditch Vestry, and submitted that 
the sanitary administration of the parish, both past 
and present, was good. He recounted the steps 
taken for sanitary purposes by the authorities during 
the last ten years. Dr. Sutton, medical officer of 
health, detailed the sanitary work carried out in the 
parish of Shoreditch during the 25 years he had 
filled that position. The inquiry was adjourned. 


ERDINGTON SEWERAGE.—These works have just 
been completed at a total cost of £4,098 11s. 7d. 
The sewage is conveyed by pipe-sewers into the 
Birmingham system, and purified on the Birming- 
ham Sewage Farm. This arrangement necessitated 
some sewers from 380 to 40ft. deep, and special 
precautions had to be taken. The engineer to the 
works was Mr, W. H. Radford, C.E., of Notting- 
ham, and the contractor was Mr. G. Law, of 
Kidderminster. 

————_0—=z 0 


The /Vorld announces that Mr. Calder Marshall, 
R.A., has placed his resignation in the hands of 
the President, and will forthwith join the ranks of 
the ‘‘retired.”? He is the Nestor of the Royal 
Academy, having been elected Associate in 1844, 
and full Academician in 1852, eighteen years before 
Mr. Hook, who now becomes the senior member of 
the Academy. 


A three-light Decorated window in St. John’s 
Church, Cardiff, has been filled with stained glass, 
in memory of the late Col. W. H. Martin. The 
subject is our Lord receiving the alabaster box of 
ointment, and the artist was Mr. J. W. Dixon, of 
University-street, N.W. The dedication took place 
on Sunday last. 


By an overwhelming majority of more than ten 
to one, the ratepayers of All Saints’, Poplar, have 
resolved to adopt the provisions of the Free 
Libraries Act. 


The death occurred on Monday, in Paris, of 
M. Eugéne Charpentier, the well-known historical 
painter, aged 80 years, 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Re George Watu.—(London Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, Dec. 16, before Mr. Registrar Linklater,)— 
The bankrupt was a builder and eontractor at 
Kentish Town, trading as Wall Brothers. He filed 
his petition in September last, and now applied for 
his order of discharge. His liabilities are returned 
at £13,088, and the assets are estimated as likely to 
realise £3,861. The bankrupt commenced business 
as a builder in 1866, and it appeared from the 
Official Receiver’s report that he was a ve 


illiterate man, being able only to read slowly and 


scarcely able to write his own name. He attributed 


his failure to losses on contracts incurred since 1882, 
such losses amounting, in respect of seven contracts, — 


to no less than £12,627 18s. 6d. He did not attribute 
the losses to miscalculations in the estimates on the 
part of those he employed, but to the condition of 
the country, the state of trade, and of the labour 
market, and—as to the largest of the losses—to the 
delay in procuring terracotta from Wales. In 


addition to the above losses the bankrupt stated — 


that he had lost £2,350 in respect of a house 
built by him for his own occupation. The 
house was elaborately embellished, and was 
estimated to have cost £4,300. The Official 
Receiver submitted, having regard to the magni- 
tude of the bankrupt’s transactions, that he 


had been guilty of improper conduct, amount-— 


ing to culpable negligence, in not haying 
taken steps to acquaint himself with his position 
from time to time. It appears that the bankrupt 


had entered into various contracts with the London — 
School Board, and proceedings were recently taken 


by the Board against the bankrupt in respect of the 
alleged deviations by him from the terms of the 


contracts, defective workmanship, and the use of 


inferior materials—damages to the amount of 
£13,000 being claimed upon one contract alone. 


Mr. Houghton, for the trustee, said there were 


matters of serious gravity into which he desired 
further to inquire, and he asked for an adjourn- 
ment. 
London School Board, supported the application. 
Mr. F. C. Willis, who appeared for the bankrupt, 


submitted that no sufficient reason had been given — 
for delay. The bankrupt naturally desired to be in 
a position to go into business again as soon as 
His Honour adjourned the application to. 


possible. 
the 21st of January. 


UNAPPROVED PLANS AND Bap Bricxs. — At 
Lawford’s Gate Petty Sessions, on the lst inst., — 


John B. Maclaine, builder, was charged by the 
local board of St. George’s, near Bristol, with com- 


mencing the erection ot a building in Washington- 


avenue, Haston, without giving notice or delivering 
plans and sections, and also with not using proper 
naterials. Mr. T. L. Lewis, surveyor to the local 


oard, proved the case, stating that some of the 


bricks used crumbled away in his hand; they were 


‘‘ the most inferior’’ bricks he ever saw used for ~ 


building. Defendant’s foreman asserted that the 


bricks produced were very good for plastering, and 


was corroborated by Wm. Lesseymore, surveyor of 
Clifton ; 
materials, and W. Graham, bricklayer. It was also 
contended, as to the first charge, that there was 
nothing in the by-lawsto prevent a building being 
commenced before the plans were approved. The 
Bench thought otherwise, and fined defendant, for 
the breach of by-laws, 20s. and costs, and adjourned 
the second case until the 15th inst., when, after an 
inspection of the premises, they inflicted a further 
fine of 20s., with three guineas costs. 


Re W. LL. Kerzraway.—The bankrupt, a builder 


and contractor, carrying on business at Pentonville, 


filed his petition in September last, and applied on 
Dec. 12 for an order of discharge. The unsecured 
debts amounted to £3,148, and debts fully secured 
£29,532, and the assets were estimated to realise 


£676, after providing for preferential payments. : 


The bankrupt commenced business in 1881 with 
£500 capital, and traded successfully until the 
beginning of 1888, when he estimates he had a 
surplus of about £2,750. In February, 1888, he 
entered into a contract with acommittee representing 
the costermongers of Islington for the erection of a 
block of ccstermongers’ dwellings. The outlay 
incurred by the bankrupt on the dwellings was 
about £10,000, but he failed to obtain repayments, 


and the mortgagee was in possession. Various — 


charges were made, but Mr. Registrar Brough held 


that the only one which had been substantiated was — 


that of the insufficiency of the books, and upon 
that ground he suspended the bankrupt’s discharge 
for twelve months. 


VENTILATING SHAFTS oN Housrs.—At Kensington 
Petty Sessions last week a case of interest to house- 


holders was heard. Messrs. Simpson are carrying 


out certain drainage works at a house in the Holy- 
wood-road, South Kensington, and have done every- 
thing to satisfy the demands of the local authorities 
with the exception of providing a ventilating shaft 
in front of the house. For non-compliance with 
this requirement by the vestry’s surveyor, a sum- 
mons was granted by the Bench, and partially 


heard a month previously, when the case was ; 


Mr. H. C. Willis, Q.C., on behalf of the 


Frederick Rumball, dealer in building 


Dec. 19, 1890. 


ee 


adjourned for the attendance of expert evidence and 
counsel. Mr. William Weaver, surveyor to the 
Kensingten Vestry, and Mr. Bruce Scott, sur- 
veyor to the St. Pancras Vestry, having given 
evidence in support of the summons, Mr. Bodkin 
argued that the section of the Act of Parliament 
bad been strained by the vestry, who were endea- 
youring to get his client, a private individual, to 
ventilate a sewer, whereas that work was cast upon 
the local authorities. If this pipe were constructed 
it would be an intolerable nuisance to his client, 
who would have to ventilate the whole sewer. Mr. 
Peter Dollar, architect, was called, and said a pipe 
of this kind would be a death-trap. He had done 
work in Kensington, Hammersmith, St. Pancras, 
and, in fact, over all London, and had never known 
such pipes demanded. He would go farther and 
say that he had carried out work in Kensington, 
and had never been required to provide a pipe of 
this character. He believed the intercepting trap 
in existence to be perfect. In answer to Com.- 
Gen. Downes, Mr. Bodkin said his chief argument 
was that this pipe, if erected, would not affect the 
existing drain, as there was an intercepting trap 
and a siphon already in existence. Mr. Austin 
relied on the strict words of the Act, which included 
é¢the safe and proper working of the drain,’’ and 
asked the Bench not to tie the vestry’s hands. The 
Chairman said the magistrates were of opinion that 
the pipe was intended for the sewer, and not for the 
drain, and that section 73 was not wide enough to 
compel an owner to take such a pipe into a private 
house. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 
Ou Office Gable. 


Tu sudden death of Sir Edgar Boehm removes 
from our midst a Court favourite rather than an 
‘‘eminent sculptor,’ as he is styled by the 
Times. In an issue of May 9 of the present year 
we published an excellent portrait and biography 
of Sir Edgar Boehm, and need only add that his 
elevation tothe Associateship R. A. in 1878 followed 
immediately on his production of the model for the 
admirable statue of Carlyle, now on the Chelsea 
Embankment. [1881 he was appointed Sculptor 
in Ordinary to the Queen, and two years later 
was advanced to the full rank of Academician. 
The Jubilee coinage may be accounted the 
greatest of his failures. His statue of the late 
Emperor Frederick in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, was unveiled in the presence of the 
Queen yesterday (Thursday), and he had in hand 
among other commissions a memorial effigy of 
Bishop Lightfoot for Durham Cathedral, the clay 
model of which he had almost completed. Sir 
Edgar, who was but 56 years of age, will, by 
command of Her Majesty, be interred in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral in a grave beside 
that of Sir Edwin Landseer to-morrow (Saturday) 
at noon. 

Ar the meeting of the R.I.B.A., on Monday 
evening, a letter from Sir Arthur W. Blomfield 
was read, stating that the modern nave of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, has now been demolished, 
with the exception of a few fragments which 
remained of the original nave and aisles. These 
remains present some puzzling features, and 
prior to the rebuilding of the church (from Sir 
‘A. Blomfield’s designs) Mr. Simpson, the clerk 
of works, will be happy to show them to any 
architect presenting his card. A visit of the 
members of the Institute will be arranged at the 
church one Saturday early in the new year, when 
it is hoped Sir A. Blomfield and Mr. F. T. Doll- 
man, the author of the well-known monograph 
on the subject, will meet them and discuss the 
problem raised by the fragments of the 13th- 
century church of St. Mary Overie. 

Arrera long inquiry, Mr. G. Pemberton Leach, 


one of the Assistant- Commissioners of the Board 
has concluded the consideration 
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The memorial stone of the new wing of the Lady 
Wernon Schools, Gateshead, was laid on Friday by 
the Bishop of Durham. The enlargement is the 
third the school has received in five years, and will 
accommodate 400 boys. Beneath the flooris a large 
covered playground. The architect is Mr. Stephen 
Piper, M.S.A., Eldon Chambers, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


Preliminary stages are being taken to establish an 
antiquarian museum for Aberdeen. It will pro- 
bably be formed in connection with the Art 
Galleries in that city. 


A mural tablet of alabaster with an inlaid brass, 
executed by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, has been 
placed in the Baptist Chapel at Tiverton as a 
memorial. 


The School Board for Cadoxton-juxta-Barry, 


Glamorgan, have accepted the tender of Messrs. | of Agriculture, , ° 

Symonds and OCo., of Cardiff, amounting to|of the scheme for the protection of Mitcham 
£12,344, for new schools to be built in Holton- | Common and other open spaces in the neighbour- 
road. Mr. G. Thomas is the architect. hood, known as _ Upper-green, Lower-green, 


Figg’s Marsh, and Beddington-corner. Under 
the scheme it is proposed to place the common 
and the other lands mentioned in the hands ofa 
board of twelve conservators representing Mit- 
cham, Croydon, Beddington, and Wallington. 
The extent of these open lands covers an area of 
about 600 acres. The scheme has been strongly 
opposed by the lords of three manors, who claim 
the freehold of the soil, and value their rights at 
£30,000. In the event of the Board sanctioning 
the scheme, it will be subject to the approval of 
Parliament before it can become operative. 


Tu death of Mr. Philip Horsman, of Tetten- 
hall-road, Wolverhampton, took place, after a 
short illness, on Sunday. ‘The deceased for many 
years carried on a successful business asa builder 
and contractor in Darlington-street, W olver- 
hampton, and during his later years was widely 
known for his unstinted philanthropy, ‘Wolver- 
hampton having benefited in a marked degree by 
his generous gifts. His principal benefaction 
was the Art Gallery in Lichfield-street, which 
was erected at his sole cost. Healso contributed 
largely to the erection of the Eye Hospital in 
Compton-road, and gave with open hand to many 
other charities. The deceased, who was in his 
66th year, leaves a widow, but no children. 


Anew cemetery is about to be formed at Hetton- 
fe Hole, Co. Durham, for the rural sanitary 
authority of Houghton-le-Spring. Mr. R. Hudson, 
jun., of Sunderland, has taken the contract for 
drainage, laying out, and boundaries at £3,690. 


The committee appointed to carry out the work 
of placing a stained-glass window in the chancel of 
St. James’s Church, Horseley Fields, Wolverhamp- 
ton, as a memorial of the late Alderman W. 
Edwards, churchwarden of the church for thirty 
years, have decided to place the undertaking in the 
hands of Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, of 
London. 


Chalford Church, near Stroud, has been repaired 
by Messrs. Drew, of Chalford, from plans by Mr. 
B. Edmund Ferrey, F.S.A. The galleries have 
been removed, the church has been reroofed, re- 
seated, and refloored, a new heating apparatus has 
been inserted, and the organ has been rebuilt and 
improved. The works have cost £1,200. 


The Dublin Corporation have this week accepted 
tenders for the erection of the new vegetable and 
fish market from plans prepared by the city sur- 
veyor, Mr. 8S. Harty, Pres.M.1.C.E.I. For the 
buildings themselves, the tender of Messrs. W. 
Connolly and Son has been accepted at £14,700, 
and for the new roof and fittings that of Mr. J. 
Lysaght at £4,360. 


The new Technical School at Ossett, Yorks, 
was ‘opened on Friday by Mr. Swire Smith. 
A loan exhibition of oil paintings, engravings, and 
etchings is being held in the building, supplemented 
by art objects from South Kensington. 


At a meeting of the Droitwich town council, held 
on Wednesday, Mr. Bernard Godfrey was unani- 
mously appointed borough surveyor. Mr. Godfrey 
is assistant to Mr. Robt. Godfrey, A.M.I.C.E., 
engineer and surveyor to the King’s Norton rural 
sanitary authority, and also assistant surveyor to 
the Northfield highway board, and hon. sec. of the 
Association of Birmingham Students of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. 


An improvement has been effected at All Saints’ 
Church, Southampton, by the introduction of a 
new oaken Communion-table, manufactured by 
Mr. A. Jones, of Kingsfield, from designs by Mr. 
J.P. St. Aubyn. 


A wicHiy-svccessrut International Exhibition 
is being held just now by the Edinburgh Photo- 
graphic Society in the Royal Scottish Academy 
National Galleries, Edinburgh. The President 
of the Executive Council is Mr. Hippolyte J. 
Blanc, architect, who himself is a distinguished 
exhibitor. The collection is a large one, and the 
illustrated catalogue is quite the best of its kind 
that we have seen, giving reproductions of photo- 
graphs by the various processes now in use. One 
showing Temple Bar as re-erected at Sir Henry 
Meux’s Park at Theobalds, Cheshunt, is specially 
interesting, and shows how well Mr. Ponting, 
F.S.A., of Marlborough, has done the work of 
‘¢yestoration.”? Mr. Richard Keene, of Derby, 
shows some of his beautiful photographs of 
Derbyshire churches, and Mr. Lyd Sawyer some 


charming studies of river and boating scenes, an 
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odd corner of Newcastle, &c. Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams exhibits a pen-and-ink drawing of the 
Quadrangle, Hotel Dieu, Beaune, with a photo- 
lithographic reproduction of the same. Some 
Aristotype views from Ludford are shown by 
Mr. W. R. Spiers, and Mr. Henry W. Reeves 
contributes some excellent architectural interiors 
from Harrow and Morden Green of houses. 
Melrose Abbey, by Mr. R. 8. Webster, is a fine 
print, and Mr. Fred Hollyer sends his delightful 
impressions of paintings by Mr. Burne Jones, 
A.R.A. Mr. Ralph W. Robinson shows his 
Academicians’ portraits, and the Autotype Com- 
pany are large exhibitors. Lectures are being 
given during the evening. The next, on Tues- 
day, Dec. 23rd, will be by the President, on 
‘The Architecture of Normandy and Brittany,” 
with slides by the author. 


Tux Fine Art Exhibition in connection with 
the Glasgow Institute opens this year two months 
earlier than usual, the chief object being to set 
free such pictures as the artists may desire to 
show in the London spring and summer Exhibi- 
tions. The work of members of the Institute 
forms the staple of the display, a feature being 
the painting of works by members of the R.S.A. 
There are 767 oil pictures and water colours, in 
addition to about sixty architectural drawings 
and pieces of sculpture. The more prominent 
exhibitors include A. K. Brown, William Rat- 
tray, Morris Henderson, Austen Brown, and 
James Guthrie. The loan collection, although 
small, is select. 


— ZZ o—_—______ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


Fripay (To-night). — Architectural Association. Ad- 
journed Special Business Meeting for 
consideration of proposed new rules. 
7pm. 


Monpay.—Society of Arts. ‘‘ Gaseous Tiluminants,”’ 
Cantor Lecture No. 5, by Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes. 8 p.m. 


TuEspAY.—Royal Scottish Academy Galleries, Edinburgh. 
“Tne Architecture of Normandy and 
Buittany,”’ 
architect. 


by Hippolyte J. Blanc, 
8 p.m. 


—_—__* <=> 0 
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A life-sized oil portrait of Sir Rowland Hill has 
been presented to the National Portrait Gallery 
by his son, Mr. Pearson Hill, and accepted by the 
trustees. It isa half-length by J. A. Vinter. 


Itis stated that the directors of the Barry Dock 
Company have, without prejudice, offered Mr. 
Walker’s executors £50,000 in settlement of the 
executors’ claims of £204,000, and that the offer has 
been declined. The arbitration before Mr. 
Wolfe-Barry, which was to have commenced on 
the Ist inst., was adjourned until the 16th inst., in 
the hope that negotiations between the parties 
would have resulted in an amicable settlement. 
This has, however, unfortunately, not been the 
case. 


On Saturday the Bishop of Colchester consecrated 
the new church of St. Margaret’s, Partridge-green, 
West Grinstead. 


The Denbighshire coroner held an inquest at 
Wrexham, on Friday, as to the death of Mr. Fred 
Davy, who came to that town from Chesterfield 
early in October last to take the mastership of the 
Science and Art Schools. He was on Tuesday 
morning found dead in bed. The jury returned a 
verdict of ‘‘ Found dead.”’ 


Ata meeting of the City side of the Gresham 
Committee, held on Monday, Mr. Karl Pearson was 
elected Gresham Lecturer in Geometry, in succession 
to the Dean of Exeter. Mr. Pearson gained an open 
scholarship at King’s College, Cambridge, in 1876, 
and was Third Wrangler in 1879. He was sub- 
sequently elected Fellow of King’s College. He is 
now Professor of Mechanics and Applied Mathe- 
matics in University College, London, and for the 
past six years has been actively employed in teach- 
ing engineering students, principally at that 
institution. There were twenty candidates for the 
position. 


The Press view of the Guelph (Hanover) Exhibi- 
tion at the New Gallery will take place on Monday 
week, the 29th inst., and the private view on the 
following day. 


Mr. Gilbert Thomson, M.A., C.E., who lectures 
on sanitation in the Technical College, Glasgow, 
has been appointed to the lectureship on civil 
engineering in the same college, vacant through the 
acceptance by Mr. Arthur Thomson of a similar 
appointment at Poona. 


Mr. Arnold Mitchell, A.R.I.B.A., gave a lecture 
at the London Institution on Monday on ‘‘ English 
Architecture of the Middle Ages.”’ 


i 
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Crave Netys, BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and Co. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the 
WAGES MOVEMENTS, 


dade! expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 
rders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day, 

Tue Nortn Watzs Stare TrapE.—In connec- 

nection with the North Wales Quarrymen’s Union, 
a special conference was held at Carnarvon on 
Saturday for the discussion of the hours of working, 
the rate of wage, and other details appertaining to 
the industry. The president of the union (Mr. 
D. G. Williams, Festiniog), in an introductory 
address, remarked that the quarrymen had allowed 
themselves to subside into a very low and unsatis- 
factory condition, but there were now indications of 
areaction. Mr. W. H. Williams (Bethesda) read 
a paper on ‘* The Condition of the Quarrymen and 


Holloway’s Pills.—The balsamic nature of Hollo- 
way’s Pills commends them to the favour of debilitated and neryous 
constitutions, which they soon resuscitate. They dislodge all obstruc- 
tions, both in the bowels and elsewhere, and are, on that account, 
much sought after for promoting regularity of action in young females 
and delicate persons. 


Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 23, Frith-street, Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


WM. OLIVER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and FANCY WOOD 
MERCHANTS, 


120, BUNHILL ROw, LONDON, E.c, 


The most extensive Stock of every kind of 
Wood in Planks and Boards, dry and fit for 
immediate use. 1 


A HUMANE TELEPHONE. 


ear. Itis not only a producer of sound, but also a cure for the dis- 
tressing noises in the head. Being comfortable to wear, it will no 
doubt bea boon to mankind. A pamphlet describing its construction 
is printed, and may be had from the Publisher, 21, Bedford-square, 
London, W.C. Price 3d. 


CRAIGLEITH STONE, 


the means for uniting them.?’? Mr. W. J. Williams UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, DRIP SI nF 
(the secretary of the union) introduced a discussion especially for Public Buildings with great wear. TENDERS, 


upon the operations of the slate trade, declaring 
that the workmen were entitled to an advance in 
wages of at least 10 per cent. After a discussion, it 
was resolved to call the attention of the quarry pro- 
prietors to the large discounts allowed off the price- 
lists, which caused great loss, not only to the pro- 
prietors themselves, but also seriously affected the 
wages of the workmen, and to invite a conference 
at an early date.—Mr. D. Williams (Festiniog), in 
a paperon ‘‘ The Rate of Wages,’”’ contended that 
the quarryman was entitled to a daily remuneration 
of 5s. A long discussion resulted in the passing 
of a resolution urging that the wages for skilled 
quarrymen should be at least upon the scale recom- 
mended in the paper. Resolutions were also passed 
in favour of the appointment of boards of arbitra- 
tion, and of shorter hours of labour. 


re ?9—__ 


VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 


SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J.& A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W 


DOULTING FREESTONE, 


THE CHELYNCH STONE—The Stone 


from these Quarries is known as 
the “ Weather Beds,’’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


same crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and every information given, on Spplication to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS Doulting, Shepton Ma’ et, Somerset. London 
Agent :—Mr. E, A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 18 specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material. 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed ; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


*,* Correspondents would in all cases oblige by giving 
the addresses of the parties tendering—at any rate, of the 
accepted tender: it adds to the value of the information, 


Ay.esBury, Bucxs.—For the erection of a residence on 
Pickford’s Hill, for Mr. T. Field. Mr. H. J. Capell, ie 
Abbeville-road N: orth, Clapham Common, S.W., architect: 

Ball and Mayne, Aylesbury (accepted) ... £870 
(Exclusive of certain works), 


CrepiTon.—For alterations and additions to the Ply- 
mouth Inn, Crediton, for Messrs. Harding, Richards, and 
Thomas. Mr. C. Cole, Queen-street Chambers, Exeter, 


architect :— 
Brooks, J. T, (accepted). 
(Seven tenders received). 


Exeter.— For sanitary alterations to the Sawyer’s 
Arms p.h., for Messrs. Ross and Pidsley. Mr. C. Vole, 
Queen-street Chambers, architect :— 

Ham and Pasmore (accepted). 


ExerTEeR.—For erection of villa residence in the Polsloc- 
road. Mr. C. Cole, Queen-street Chambers, architect :— 
Reynolds, H. (accepted). 

(No competition.) 
Lrrps.—For two terrace houses, Potternewton. Messrs. 
Swale and Mitchell, Leeds, architects :— 
Brickwork, &c. s—nby, Be 
Joiner :—Benton, J. 


Col. Luard, one of the Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at the Town 
Hall, Stockton, on Friday, with reference to the 
application of the Corporation to borrow £6,500 for 
the purpose of reconstructing the baths and wash- 
houses, and £1,000 for the purchase of property 


Address :— 
. : 5 Plumbers :—Stead and Noble. 
the ‘Borough Hal. The baougs cogheet con |THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY. Plates Branton, 
- t=) - -— 
mitted plans showing the alterations, and explained ier ae SP eee eae Bn Paice Bute z 
the same to the inspector. Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. All of Leeds. 


JENNINGS’ paren, 


WASTE-PREVENTING CISTERN, 
WITH AFTER-FLUSH. A 
Approved by all the principal Water Companies, Applicable to Valve-Closets of all kinds, 


An absolute Waste-Preventer, dividing the ‘regulation quantity into two portions. The first cleanses the 
Basin when the handle is raised; the second provides an abundant and equally rapid after-flush, re-charging the 
Basin, a most essential feature in connectionwith Valve-Closets, 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
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DOOR FROM THE AMBER PALACE JEYPORE. 


FIG. 3. 


FIG. 2. 
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SECTION. 


FIGS. 2 & 3. OVERLAP BAR. 


LEAF OF DOOR. 


FIG. 1. 


Bhairav Baksh, Del? 


Col. S.S.Jacob, C.LE. Director. 
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anda host of buildings erected for commercial 
and industrial purposes. For each of these 
kinds of buildings the architect, some years 
ago, would have been content to grope his 
way as best he could, by making haphazard 
guesses, and consulting the tastes of his em- 
ployers; but now he has more reliable data 
to work from. He can consult the latest 
results; types of plan are within his reach 
for many of these kinds of building. The 
elementary school is no longer a matter of 
consulting masters, as dimensions of school 
and class rooms, modes of grouping, the 
arrangement of desks, lighting and con- 
yeniences haye all become matters of regula- 
tion, and there is little room for guesswork. 
So it is with infirmary wards and hospitals, 
the floor area for each patient, the determin- 
ing unit of each ward plan, the mode of 
arranging ward kitchens, nurses’ rooms, and 
conveniences, the method of disposing the 
administrative offices are no longer subjects 
of conjecture and doubt, as the medical pro- 
fession and the requirements of nursing staif 
have settled the question, so far, at least, as 
scientific research and observation of experts 
have gone. The whole plan and design of 
such a building haye, so to speak, become 
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ADAPTATIONS OF DESIGN AND 
STRUCTURE. 


YPECIALISM in plan, structure, and 

fittings is a development of the nine- 
yenth century. Less than half a century 
xo buildings were desigued upon models or 
istoric types; we had churches and chapels 
uilt with very little reference to the re- 
uirements of worship or of congregations ; 
omestic buildings were designed in Italian 
r Gothic style without comfort internally ; 
pmmercial and other buildings were seldom 
uudied with regard to their adaptation, but 
erely as displaying some style or predilec- 
on of the architect or owner. Happily this 
ra of purposeless building and “ archi- 
scturalism”’ has passed away, and we 
aye entered upon what Comte would 


aye designated the “ positive’ phase| crystallised round a type. Precision, the 
oe architectural development. As with | result of special knowledge in every depart- 
sligion, science, and sociology, archi- | ment, ig one of the aims of the architect. We 


now find the profession striving more than it 
has ever done to master certain problems, 
and we cannot point more convincingly to this 
fact than in the attempt made to ‘‘ patent” 
certain arrangements of buildings or com- 
bination of principles. The very fact of a 
claim being made for a system of building 
on wings haying a_ central public hall, 
with entrance to each wing through an 
inquiry office, shows the increased attention 
given to principles and germs of arrange- 
ment. As more determinate plans are 
evolved for buildings of different sorts, so we 
can imagine certain principles of combination 
will assert themselves. The progress of every 
scientific study is to eliminate error or useless 
features, and to lead to a few well-defined 
types—in other words, to ‘“‘a suryival of the 
fittest.” ; 
Specialism is not alone confined to plan. 
As a certain form or determinate type is 
given to a structure, 80 its ornamental 
features must tend to crystallise round the 
form, and be suggested by it. The plan 
develops the feature. Thus an angle spiral 
stair suggests the turret, and the form the 
turret takes can be varied by the artistic 
mind in many ways, but it is. possible 
to exhaust them. Hyery eminent architect 
has his own style by which he is known, 
a proposition that is only another assertion of 
specialism in design. To extend this argu- 
ment would be useless, as our readers are 
aware that the churches of one architect, the 
municipal buildings of another, or the work- 
houses and infirmaries of a third—we need 
not mention. names—have a certain style or 
individuality, and. these peculiarities have 
been derived not altogether from mere 
imaginary whim, but are incidental to, or 
derivative of, special study and knowledge. 
The ‘specialisation of structure opens a 
much greater field for attention than we can 
bestow upon it, for it may be said to include 
every mode of structure and material. We 
will here mention two of the more important 
examples, the structure of floors and of roofs. 
Less than fifty years ago, before the introduc- 
tion of cast or wrought iron, there were only 
two sorts of floor—those of timber and stone. 
We possess now a variety of special modes of 
construction suitable for every purpose. 
The requirements against fire have created a 
large number of ingenious methods or 
patents in which rolled iron girders and 
joists haye been introduced with brick-arch- 
ing, concrete, fireclay, overlaid with wood, 
tiles, or cement. In the proper exercise of 
his professional skill, the architect is called 
upon to select that method which affords 


scture has gone through two stages since 
he Renaissance, one 1n which common- 
anse vernacular architecture entirely dis- 
ppeared under the mania of Classicism, the 
ther in which it became abjectly imitative. 
‘he first was the Reactive, the second the 
irchzeological stage. We have now entered 
ipon the last, or specialised stage, when 
rehitecture is beginning to assume a definite 
haracter as a science. Buildings are no 
onger erected to represent old types or 
istoric periods of art; they are the deter- 
ainate solutions of problems presented to the 
lesigner. We cannot say that all modern 
vorks are of this description, but we can 
onfidently point to such examples as the 
fanchester Town Hall, the Birmingham 
\ssize Courts, the Leeds, Glasgow, and 
freenock Municipal Buildings, the Natural 
Jistory Museum, the Imperial Institute, the 
1ew Admiralty Offices, and other recent 
wuildings to illustrate our proposition. Re- 
sent hospitals and unions, our leading Board 
ichools and technical schools equally show 
t study of plan and design to meet definite 
‘equirements, Their authors have made a 
ipecial study of the -best types. of arrange- 
nent, they haye mastered the evidence of 
3lue-books and Government regulations, and 
rave formulated schemes based on. experi- 
nents and scientific data. Even church- 
muilding has been taken out. of the sphere of 
ouritanical narrowness and ignorant church- 
vardenship ; archieological_restorationists 
iaye not the influence they had a few years 
igo in trying to make every church conform 
strictly to a particular period or style; on 
the contrary, the absolute requirements of 
ritual, or of liturgical meaning, have evolved 
plan adapted to our views of Anglican 
worship, quite independent of Medieval tra- 
lition on one side, and of post-Reformation 
neagreness on the other. The same regard 
for specialisation has influenced the design 
# churches outside the Establishment. 
They are no longer bare conyenticles of 
‘our walls, but are designed with 
darticular reference to the requirements 
£ congregational worship, many of them 
lisplaying considerable skill in construction 
and architectural treatment of the interior. 
fn this class of church we find details of 
Medizoyal and Classical design adapted to a 
listinctly new type of plan, admitting of 
aew roof construction, domical and other 
‘eatures. We may trace ina similar manner 
irchitecture applied to concert halls, theatres, 
ouildings of public assembly, winter gardens, 
jorticultural structures, museums, art gal- 
‘eries and libraries, baths and wash-houses, 
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the greatest efficiency for strength, and re- 
sistance against fire. Four or five varieties 
may be named here. First, those in which 
wrought-iron joists and wooden flooring are 
combined with concrete or plaster beneath 
the iron joists, adapted for ordinary dwell- 
ings. Messrs. Barrett and Fox’s and Allen’s 
systems are of this class. Second, the girder 
and arch systems, such as that introduced 
by Sir W. Fairbairn, in which girders rest- 
ing on iron columns at intervals support 
arches of brick resting on lower flanges, 
the girders being tied together by tension- 
rods, the wood flooring being laid upon 
spandrels filled up level with cement concrete, 
adapted for mills, factories, and warehouses. 
The Lancashire Mills show ‘this method, 
in which. cast-iron main girders, carrying 
cross girders of wrought iron, are combined, 
the latter carrying half-brick arches with 
spandrels of concrete. Third, iron girders 
encased by fireclay blocks, or skewbacks 
supporting arches, or hollow tubes of 
refractory clay, like the floors introduced by 
the late Mr. Whichcord at the National Sate 
Deposit Company’s premises, Mr. W. Horn- 
blower at the Liverpool Corn Exchange, and 
the Doulton-Peto floor. Fourth, the Dennett 
System, composed of iron girders supporting 
a specially-prepared concrete arching, which 
has no tendency to spread, and cam be 
finished with an arched ceiling of consider- 
able fire-resisting power and strength, suit- 
able for warehouse floors. Fifth, other 
systems of encasement, one in which iron ts 
embedded in concrete in such a manner as 
to utilise resistance to compression and 
tension to the utmost, like that of Hyatt ; 
also Moreland’s system of immersing braved 
girders in a concrete slab. Now there is a 
special value in each of these methods. 
Where great strength, fire resistanee, and 
economy of space is required, those plans 
appear to be the best which encase the 
lower flanges of the girders, and eall 
into play resistance to compression in the 
intermediat2 material between the girders. 
For architectural purposes and decorative 
treatments, that method may be desirable 
which exhibitsthelower portions of the girders 
or allows them to appear below the level of the 
ceiling. The improved manufacture of iron 
and steel joists, compound girders, as those 
of Measures Bros. and Co., Dunkerley and 
Co., has greatly facilitated the design of 
floors and ceilings for architectural effect, as 
great strength and lightness can be combined. 
with a limited depth. Flooring ‘has becomo 
quite a special department of building, and 
if would be impossible to enumerate here all 
the kinds. But ofthe more durable materials 
we have tiles, concrete, patent artificial 
stones, like the ‘ Granolithic,” and internal 
floors varying from the substantial wood 
block, like Lowe’s, to the ornamental kinds 
of parquetry, made by several well-known 
firms of repute. The methods’ of fixing 
the blocks or the parquetry are ingeniotis. 
We haye the blocks secured by metal 
keys, by ‘‘ disc keys,” by a system of dowel- 
ling, tongueing, and grooving, the respective 
merits of which, as regards durability and 
cleanliness, the architect has to consider 
before writing his specification. Then as to 
ceilings, the necessities of modern architec - 
ture has brought in existence a whole host 
of substitutes for ordinary plastering. ‘Ihe 
specialisation has been the result of certain 
wants, such as lightness, economy of labour, 
fire-resisting, and sanitary purposes. Plain 
or elaborate and curved work called for dis- 
tinct materials and treatment. The non- 
‘nflammable and light fibrous plaster slabs, 
like Jackson and Son’s, have rendered in- 
ternal decorations independent of old methods 
of construction, and made rapid execution 
possible ; asbestos in yarious forms is coming 
into use, and the ‘‘ anaglypta”’ relief is one 
of the many new special kinds of decoration. 

The many requirements of roofing: have 
developed a few special methods. To cover 
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large areas with ight roofs and vaults that 
shall exert no thrust on the walls has 
developed concrete and tubular pottery as a 
filling in between ribs of iron. Some fire- 
proof material, like concrete or terracotta, 
was au essential condition. The last material 
can now be manipulated like stone, and is 
brought to a degree of accuracy in the new 
Doulton manufactures. Asphalte is being 
largely used for roof coverings, gutterings, 
and weatherings, in lieu of lead or slate, and 
a method of applying it in a heated liquid 
state or as plates has become a special trade. 
Horticultural glazing has also assumed quite 
a distinct art. Steel for roof construction is 
coming into requisition, and it will not be 
long before light roofs of metal and porous 
concrete, put together in sections, will be 
substituted for the more tedious operation of 
hoisting every rib into place and constructing 
centring for the vault or dome. 

Not less remarkable are the improved and 
special fittings which every illustrated 
catalogue affords. Specialisation has been 
carried to a great extent in matters of 
furniture, art metalwork, and fittings. 
Chimneypieces and over-mantels, of designs 
to ‘‘suit all tastes,” with grates to match, 
have naturally provoked artistic minds, 
though it is the general result of the same 
tendency. The details of ironmongery, such 
ag door and window openers, and door furni- 
ture, illustrate in a remarkable manner the 
development of ingenuity in the attainment of 
particular objects. We have fittings specially 
-suited to every kind of window and door, 
modes of adjustment and regulation for case- 
-ments under different conditions of fixing, 
fastenings for every kind of door and 
window, grates and stoves for various situa- 
tions. Electric lighting has developed a 
large and important branch in connection 
with building, in which special adaptations 
and fittings are very noticeable, and the 
. Same specialising is evinced in the fittings of 
‘the sanitary and ventilating engineer. In 
all these trades of building we see the 
adaptation of means to ends has been carried 
to an extent hardly considered possible some 
years ago, and that both in design and struc- 
ture there are some definite ideals within our 
QTasp. 
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PLASTER DECORATION. 


O*E or two useful suggestions were made 
the other day at the Institute by those 
who contributed papers on the subject of 
Decorative Plaster-work, reported in our 
last issue. Of these the principal was the 
-absolute importance of ‘‘doing the work of 
design in the place instead of for the place,” 
a point very properly insisted upon by Mr. 
Stephen Webb. Practically this advice would 
leave to the modeller the design of the 
‘decorative work of ceilings and friezes, for 
very few architects have the experience of 
‘designing in situ, and not many have a very 
keen sense of scale. Now, this isa principle of 
architectural design to which we have called 
attention more than once. Paper-design, as 
we have called it, has tended to separate 
the architect from the art craftsman, and has 
introduced a species of fictitious design 
into every branch. In no other trade 
is this more marked than in those of the 
modeller, the carver, and the decorator. 
These arts require for their effective produc- 
tion a knowledge of the media or materials 
worked in, and also an appreciation of scale 
or proportion. How often do we find admir- 
able detailed designs for cornices and friezes 
quite spoiled or out of scale with the building 
when the work has been executed !—stone 
carvings in panels or bands that are finical 
in appearance and exceedingly flat—defects 
attributable mainly to the designs haying 
been made in the drawing office, perhaps a 
long way from the actual building, or haying 
been copied from designs utterly unsuited 
both in scale and in motive. Well did Mr. 


| B.S. Prior say that, ‘Learning to design 


was not learning to draw designs ; paper- 
work designing was ineffectual; the medium 
of execution was the only one for conscien- 
tious design.” Plaster ornamentation as 
we see it on many recently erected 
buildings—both municipal and domestic 
—is a sorry thing. The plasterer 
is present, and the material is there, but 
certainly not the artist. Enter any import- 
ant council chamber or music room in some 
of the fashionable buildings designed by well- 
known architects—notice the coarse plaster- 
work in coves, the heavy swags and trusses 
and brackets, the proportions of moulded ribs. 
Projecting members look either too coarse 
or meagre; these are prevalent features 
of coved ceilings and vaults. Of materials 
there are enough, but of design scarcely an 
indication. Who is to blame? We think 
the architect is, in giving designs made in his 
drawing office, partially copied examples of 
old work without any relation to the situation. 
He has probably neglected the study of model- 
ling, thinking it the least important of the 
architect’s studies, or he makes the common 
mistake of treating stucco design as surface 
ornament that can be applied anywhere. 
English Domestic architecture of the 16th and 
17th centuries affords the student examples of 
stucco duro or modelling of much beauty 
and variety, yet very few of the details 
are accessible or published, and many of the 
old houses either no longer exist, or are 
mutilated. Italian, French, and Flemish 
stucco work have each in turn been exem- 
plified during the period referred to. The 
delicately manipulated art practised by 
Raphael and Giovanni, referred to by Mr. 
G. T. Robinson, is only accessible to those 
who have visited Italy. The revived art of 
stucco modelling in this country is less 
delicate, often bold, and later the French and 
Flemish styles were introduced in which the 
ornamentation was sometimes exuberant and 
heavy. The 18th-century houses of the 
nobility display many excellent examples of 
stucco work: these are mainly the work of 
Italian modellers, who have kept the 
secret of their craft to themselves. Archi- 
tectural students would do well to follow the 
steps of a few of the leading architects of 
this period, and become modellers, for the 
art 1s one of the greatest importance to 
anyone who desires to become a master 
of stucco work or any kind of external 
ornamentation. We know, in fact, that 
plaster-work in the 18th century was a 
recognised and remunerative vocation, and 
many artists, craftsmen, and architects 
followed the calling of stuccoist. Thus the 
father of the late Mr. John B. Papworth, 
architect, was a famous plasterer and 
stuccoist, employing some hundreds of 
hands, and was apprenticed to Rose, a lead- 
ing craftsman in Tonio. in the middle of 
the last century. Rose was a pupil of two 
celebrated fret-workers, who erected the 
plaster-work of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
early in the century, and other notable 
buildings. As the plasterer to H.M. Board 
of Works, Papworth had excellent oppor- 
tunities, and brought the art of stucco 
embellishment to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. The influence of Sir William Chambers 
aided the artist in stucco. When the 18th 
century Italian stuccoists appeared, there was 
a mixed style in vogue, often vigorous, as we 
see in many of the houses of the Jacobean 
period. The heavy panelled work and 
stucco ornament on ceilings of the Stuart 
period are known to every student of the 
period. It was left to the Italian workers 
to introduce a lighter and more elegant 
style in which foliage and other ornament 
were worked by hand, and with particular 
reference to distance and situation, light and 
shadow. But at the commencement of the 
present century casting in plaster was intro- 
duced, and the modelling of stucco by hand 
was superseded. In every case mechanical 


methods of reproduction have crushed ¢ 
individual hand skill. The cast work ] 
naturally to heavy, coarse decoration, a: 
as a matter of course, to excessive rep) 
duction and repeats of ornament. 

It is for architects once more to encoura 
modelling. All that is required ig for { 
office to assume more of the character of { 
studio. Modelling, we know, is taught 
connection with the Art classes of { 
Department; but it is confined to the p 
duction of isolated studies of panels, relie 
and designed ornament, without relation 
actual buildings. There is little that 
practical in the course given to stude 
in the schools of art. The profession m 
do something by promoting a special lz 
of modelling in the department by bringi 
their designs into the school, and by instru 
ing modellers as to the requirements 
buildings, and as to the effect of orname 
in relief in situ. The great obstacle to ¢ 
development of the art of the stucco work 
is the isolation of those who have to do ¢ 
work—the architect and the modeller. T 
one is content to design something in his off 
without the slightest idea of the proportio 
and degree of relief necessary for a ceili 
panel or a cove ; the other is only an expe 
in the material, but has no interest in stud 
ing the effect of his work in its place. Wh 
architect and plaster-workers are broug 
together, and the one devotes his time a lift 
to modelling and the other to architectu 
design, we: shall see an improvement in ¢ 
art of modelling in plasterwork—we shi: 
see fewer sprawling ornaments in ceiling 
less of that distasteful repetition of moul 
ings or repeats. Modelling can only 
done in the workshop or on the scaffol 
It is ridiculous to imagine that a desi 
on the flat, however clever as a work 
mere surface ornament, can give f 
result or decorative value which a scher 
worked out by hand in clay or plaster ¢: 
do. The quantity and distribution of stuc 
ornament in a frieze or a ceiling panel ca 
not be arrived at by a pencil-line drawi 
on paper, simply because the lines do n 
express the forms, and when seen in 
particular light the plaster-work, as cor 
pleted in compliance with the drawing, loo 
overcrowded or exceedingly coarse. To 
a successful design, the material must 
itself manipulated; next to this, we shou 
say all plaster or stucco ornament ought 
be drawn full size in situ as cartoons, al 
brush-work as drawing from the roun 
certainly not line work—is the only mode 
which the effect of the design can ba obtain 
approximately. 
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TWO LARGE RAILWAY BRIDGES I 


INDIA. 

A’ the last two meetings of the Institution 

Civil Engineers papers on the new Lan 
downe and Chittravati Bridges have been re 
and discussed. The Lansdowne Bridge over t 
Indus at Sukkur, was described by Mr. F. - 
Robertson, M.Inst.C.E. At Sukkur, where t 
North Western State Railway had been carri 
across the Indus, the river passed through : 
isolated ridge of nummulitic limestone, and W 
divided into two channels. The Sukkur Pass w 
bridged by three spans of 278ft., 238ft., a 
943ft. respectively, while the Rori Channel w 
crossed in a single span of 820ft. The ste 
superstructure of the last-named span W 
designed by Sir A. M. Rendel, K.C.LE., a1 
consisted of a pair of cantilevers, each having 
projection of 310ft., carrying between them 
central girder 20ft. in length. Each cantilev 
had a vertical height of 170ft. above the abu 
ment, and at this point the principal membe 
consisted of a vertical pillar and an inclin 
strut or jib, united at the top by a horizont 
tie, and tied back by an inclined land-tie 
backstay anchored into the rock. When # 
anchorage had been bedded, the inclined guy at 
the vertical pillar were erected by means of ter 
porary staging, and were permanently connect 
at the top. The inclined strut, which was 230) 
in length, was then built up from the abutmer 
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ng laid in its inclined position on staging at 
: lower end, and further supported, as it pro- 
sssed, by temporary wire ropes from the 
tical pillar. For the erection of the permanent 
rizontal tie between the tops of the pillar and 
} strut, a temporary wire-rope suspension 
dge was thrown across the space of 123ft. 
‘ween their summits. This bridge carried a 
atry, on which ran the travellers employed in 
cting the steel-work of the horizontal tie. The 
atilevers on each side of the river having thus 
en pushed forward with an over-reach of 123ft., 
system of running overhead rope-gear was 
ted up, spanning the intervening gap and 
rving for the erection of the remaining mem- 
rs of each cantilever piece by piece. The ropes 
sre worked from the summit of each cantilever 
* winches, which were driven by a steam- 
gine on land by means of a running rope. 
‘hen the cantilevers had thus been carried out 
‘their fulllength, the central girder was erected 
on a temporary inverted bowstring, which wis 
ang across the opening by the overhead gear. 
The New Chittravati Bridge, on the Madras 
ailway, was the subject of a paper by Mr. 
d. W. Stoney, M.Inst.C.E. The main line of 
.e Madras Railway was originally carried across 
‘e Chittravati River upon a plate-girder bridge, 
msisting of 40 spans of 70ft. each. This bridge 
as opened for traffic in 1868, and was partially 
sstroyed by a great flood in October, 1874, when 
me of the piers were undermined and over- 
own. It was afterwards repaired, and the 
waged piers having been replaced by screw- 
Jes, the structure had served for some years to 
wry the traffic, buf was now replaced by the 
tidge which formed the subject of this paper. 
he new bridge had a total length of 2,680ft., 
msisting of 19 spans of 140ft. from centre to 
entre of the piers. It crossed the river along- 
‘de the old bridge, but more nearly at right 
agles to the stream, the approaches being formed 
y a railway diversion 1} miles in length. The 
ource of the river was 50 miles above the bridge, 
‘ad in that distance it drained an area of 2,400 
juare miles. In the flood of 1874 its velocity 
| 
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1 was calculated to have been 8}ft. per second, and 
the discharge 114,625 cubic feet per second. As 
a rule, 
dry for nine months in the year, and taking 
advantage of this fact, 
stream was made use of 
materials, 
for the operations connected with the sinking of 
the pier cylinders and the well-foundations of 
the abutments. 
down to the solid rock ata depth varying from 
18ft. to 80ft. below the present bed, the overlying 
strata consisting of sand, gravel, and clay, and in 
some places of a deep bed of large trap boulders. 
The cylinders were sunk by various processes, 
according to the nature of the 
greater part of the work being done by dredging, 
while some cylinders were partly excavated in 
the dry with the aid of pulsometer pumps, and in 
others the work was carried on by divers or by 
pneumatic apparatus. 
designed for a single line, the girders being of 
the Murphy- Whipple type. 
each span was erected, during the dry season, 
upon camber-blocks laid upon the dry bed of the 
river, 
hydraulic jacks applied under the end pillars of 
each girder. 
tons 12 cwt. 


the bed of the river was practically 
the dry bed of the 


for the transport of 
for the erection of the iron-work, and 


The foundations were carried 


ground, the 


The superstructure was 


The iron-work of 


and was lifted into place by 60-ton 
The weight of each span was 146 
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HOREHAM CHURCH, SUSSEX. 


HIS small church, with accommodation for 
100 worshippers, has recently been erected 

on the Horeham Hurst Estate. The walls are 
constructed with red bricks, the roofs covered 
with dark tiles, and the bell-cot with oak shingles, 
the timber-work to gable-end, porch and doors 
being of oak. Internally the walls are finished 
to aheight of 4ft. 6in. m cement, and rendered 
in plaster above. The roof is ceiled with deal 
match-boarding, stained and varnished. The 
sashes are glazed with light tints of cathedral 
glass, the east window being stained glass. The 
flooring is formed with Duffy’s solid wood blocks, 
and the building heated by means of Grundy’s 
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patent hot-air system. ‘The works, which include 
the seating, oak pulpit, 
been carried out by Mr. 
Horeham-road, Sussex, under the superintendence 
of the architect, Mr. 
F.R.LB.A., of 32, Walbrook, E.C, 


and reading ‘desk, have 
Daniel Ashdown, builder, 


H. Percy Monckton, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE REVISION OF RULES. 


| A N adjourned business meeting of the Associa- 


held on Friday evening to further 
of the special committee on 
the revision of the rules. Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
the president, occupied the chair. Our sub- 
joined detailed report of the discussion and that 
of last week show that, as we anticipated in our 
article of the 5th inst., p. 778, the report as 
presented by the committee, has so far been con- 
firmed in the main, the numerous alterations 
being emendations of an explanatory or verbal 
character, and not changes in principle. A 
feature of the meeting was the small minorities 
by which amendments which seemed to be out of 
harmony with the spirit of the meeting were 
supported by vote. Hight, seven, and even four 
and three hands only were raised for propositions 
to which larger numbers had spoken in the dis- 
cussion. At times the President had no little 
difficulty in maintaining the rules of debate, 
three or four members, each propounding a dis- 
endeavouring to speak at 
the same time. Turning now to our notes 
of the proceedings, we may remind our 
readers that at the previous meeting held on 
the 12th inst. (see p. 847 in our issue of last 
week), the whole of the first class of rules, to be 
known as the Constitution, were adopted, with 
the exception of No. 3, the consideration of which 
was postponed until the arrangements with allied 
societies had been considered in detail under the 
By-laws. In opening the adjourned proceedings 
on Friday, Mr. Hugh Stannus, chairman of the 
Rules Revision Committee, moved that a new 
rule be added to the Constitution, fixing the 
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tinct amendment, 


subscription of existing members at half a 
guinea, in order to render it less eisy in future 
years, when ‘“‘old members’? will be in a 
minority, for younger men to snatch a division, 
levelling up subscriptions to the guinea. The 
feeling of the meeting seemed, however, to be 
against the proposal, and on the suggestion of 
Messrs. Owen Fleming and W.H. J. Leverton, 
its consideration was adjourned. 

Passing on then to the proposed code of By- 
Laws, 39 in number, Mr. Stannus moved the 
adoption of No. 1, defining the objects and 
methods of working of the Association. Mr. 
W. H. Atkin Berry demurred to the introduc- 
tion in the draft of a ‘‘studio,’’ as one 
of these, believing that the establishment 
of such a form of organisation by the Association 
was not only unnecessary, but inexpedient. 
The very best studio a youth could enter was, he 
held, an architect’s office. The President and 
My, 'T. E. Pryce pointed out that the Association 
would not be bound forthwith to provide a studio 
if the rule was adopted as it stood, while Mr. 
Cole A. Adams supported the rule on the opposite 
standpoint, that the members having already 
adopted a report of the education committee, 
recommending, among other changes, the estab- 
lishment of a studio, the Rules Committee were 
bound in loyalty to consider it as an instruction 
for their guidance. Mr. F. R. Farrow supported 
the rule as it stood, and after further remarks by 
Messrs. W. Burrell and C. H. Brodie (who was 
informed by the President that the 4. A. Notes 
was ‘‘an’’ organ of the Association), the rule was 
adopted unaltered, nem. con. By-law 2, placing 
the arrangements for all methods of working under 
the control of the committee, gave rise to con- 
siderable discussion, led off by Mr. Leverton, 
who moved an amendment delegating certain 
independent powers to each class-committee. 
This was seconded by Mr. C. M. Hudson and 
supported by Mr. Brodie, while the rule was 
spoken to by Messrs. Stannus, F. L. J. Barrow, 
Burrell, and_ others. Eventually, on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Cole Adams, Mr. Leverton’s 
motion was amended to the insertion of the word 
‘“ sub-committees,’’ as among the bodies to be 
appointed by the committee, and in that form it 
was carried. By-law 3, relating to Class-reports, 
was the subject of much criticism, and after a 
discussion in which Messrs. Cresswell, Brodie, 
Arthur E. Earle, F. T. W. Goldsmith, C. A, 
Adams, Pryce, Farrow, and others took part, 
Mr. Stannus withdrew the proposed rule, 
and recast it as follows:— ‘‘ Hach class 
shall present a monthly report and an annual 
report and balance-sheet at the end of June in 
each year to the committee.’’ This was seconded 
by Mr. Earle, and carried without a dissentient. 
By-law 4, stipulating the mode of election of 
members, was adopted, with verbal alterations 
suggested by Messrs. Adams, Atkin Berry, and 
I. T. Baggallay, and spoken to by Messrs. E. S. 
Gale, H. Sirr, and others. The next four rules, 
relating to allied societies, were adopted nei. 
con., and then the consideration of No. 3 in the 
Constitution was resumed, and the rule passed 
without alteration. The fight of the evening 
took place on by-law 9, which raised the ques- 
tion of the entrance fee and subscriptions, 
and read as follows: ‘‘ The entrance fee of each 
member shall be two guineas, and his annual sub- 
scription one guinea; but members elected prior 
to the first day of January, 1891, shall pay an 
annual subscription of halfa guinea.’’? This was 
proposed by Mr. Stannus and seconded by Mr. 
C. A. Adams. Mr. Fleming thought the in- 
creased charges would press heavily on country 
members, and proposed, as an amendment, that 
all members residing beyond a radius of twenty- 
five miles from Charing Cross should pay an 
entrance-fee of one guinea, and a subscription of 
half-a-guinea, both as at present. The by-law, 
when regarded in the light of the history of the 
movement, was, he said, an extraordinary one. 
The education committee, after inquiry, came to 
the conclusion that the best step would be to 
raise the subscription uniformly to one guinea ; 
buton account of the opposition with which this 
was met, the rules committee now proposed that 
the increased charge be only enforced on.all 
future members. He believed its working would 
have an extremely injurious effect in checking 
the entrance of new members and the establish- 
ment of two rates of subscriptions. It was also 
unfair, as throwing the whole additional burden 
of the increased expenditure on the youngest 
students, and injudicious, inasmuch as it would 
deprive the Association of any locus standi in 
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appealing to the R.I.B.A. for pecuniary help in 
working out their scheme. The plea that had 
been urged, that the seniors would leave en masse 
if the subscriptions were raised, was very selfish, 
and one that everyone should be as ashamed to use 
with regard to a body from which he had in the 
past derived benefit in his studies as he would be 
with regard to any religious or philanthropic 
body. He believed it would be practicable to 
raise the extra sum required out of students’ 
fees perhaps, supplemented from without; but 
he would deal with the question of pro- 
vincial members, and move his amendment. 
Mr. Walter Millard seconded the amendment, 
characterising the committee’s proposalas shabby 
in the extreme, and a ‘newspaper shuffle,”’ 
expressions which were greeted with cries of 
‘‘ Withdraw,’ and appeals to the chair. Mr. C. A. 
Adams, in defending the rule, said since he was 
defeated a few years ago by a narrow majority 
on a proposal to raise the subscriptions of existing 
members, he had learned to regard that proposal 
as a mistake, as it would undoubtedly lead to a 
large secession of senior members. ‘The Asso- 
ciation would in the future offer advantages and 
privileges which the present members had not 
enjoyed, and as these could not be ob- 


tained without expenditure, it was neces- 
sary, unless the improvements were to be 
abandoned, to make increased charges. As to 


the entrance-fee and first subscription or two, 
they were paid not by the pupil,'but by his parents 
or guardians. It wasundesirableto make entrance 
to the profession too cheap. He urged the mem- 
bers to support the by-law heartily and unani- 
mously, as it afforded the best solution of the 
difficulty. Some confusion ensued, as Mr. Earle 
was permitted to move another amendment 
retaining the half-guinea subscription while 
raising the entrance-fee; and Mr. Bernard 
Dicksee a third, under which the subscription 
was to be 25s. including a copy of the A.A. 
Sketchbook. An urgent appeal on the point 
of order to the President by Messrs. Gold- 
smith, Adams, and others, resulted, how- 
ever, in a ruling that the amendments 
must be taken and disposed of seriatim. Mr. 
Fleming’s amendment was spoken to by Messrs. 
Brodie, Hudson, and Atkin Berry, the last- 
named speaker arguing that it would be unfair 
and selfish of existing members, who had derived 
great educational benefits from the Association, to 
shelve all the cost of the new scheme upon those 
who had not yet joined. On being put to the 
vote, Mr. Fleming’s amendment was lost by a 
very large majority, only eleven holding up their 
hands in its favour. The result was received by 
the meeting with loud applause. Mr. Earle then 
moved a further amendment that the subscription 
of members residing not less than thirty miles 
from Charing Cross be half a guinea, leaving 
the two guineas entrance-fee as at present. 
This was seconded by Mr. A. H. Clark, and 
supported by Mr. Cresswell. Messrs. Hampden 
W. Pratt and EK. W. Mountford opposed, on the 
grounds of the difficulty that would arise in 
defining whether a man was a town or country 
member, and after observations by Messrs. 
Goldsmith, Hudson, C. A, Adams, and others, 
the amendment was defeated, only three voting 
in its favour. Mr. Dicksee then moved a further 
amendment that the subscription of all members 
be 25s., including a copy of the ‘‘ A.A. Sketch- 
book.’’ He expressed his regret that the Sketch- 
book was not more widely supported, and argued 
that, assuming they had 1,150 members, the 
change would bring in an additional £266 10s. 
annually, allowing for the cost of the extra 
copies. Mr. Karle seconded the amendment. 
The President deprecated its adoption, pointing 
out that to charge members for a book they did not 
voluntarily subscribe for would be to cheapen the 
publication without commensurate benefit to the 
Association’s funds. The amendment was lost, 
as was a fourth one moved by Mr. Arnold S. 
Taylor and seconded by Mr. Burrell, under 
which it was proposed to retain an entrance fee 
of one guinea, and after an hour and twenty 
minutes’ discussion, the rule as proposed was 
carried as a substantive motion amid loud 
applause. The President announced that the 
committee would, subject to the approval of the 
meeting, treat as ‘“‘old members” liable to the 
present subcription those candidates already 
nominated on the 12th inst., whose elections 
would come on at the first meeting next year, 
and this was unanimously agreed to. Rule 12 
dealing with members whose subscriptions are in 
arrears, was, at the suggestion of Mr. Cresswell, 
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amended by the insertion of a clause providing 
that a tender of resignation ‘‘shall not absolye a 
member from paying arrears then due.’’ No, 13 

as amendedat the suggestion of Messrs. Baggallay, 
Brodie, and Goldsmith, provides that a list of 
members whose subscriptions are “‘ one session” 
in arrears shail be posted. To by-law 135, giving 
the constitution of the committee, Mr. Leverton 
proposed to add the clause : ‘‘ No member of the 
committee shall hold any paid office,” and thig 
was seconded by Mr. Hudson. Mr. Stannugs 
said that frequently lectureships went a-begging, 
and this would preclude any member of the com- 
mittee who volunteered to fill a vacancy from 
accepting an honorarium for expenses. He him- 
self only received for his course of lectures 
three guineas, which did not cover the cost of the 
diagrams. Mr. Cole Adams and the President 
supported Mr. Stannus, and the amendment was 
rejected by a very large majority, the rule being 
agreed to with a verbal alteration. By-laws 16 
to 20 having been agreed to, the adjournment of 
the meeting was moved at a quarter past ten by 
Messrs. Baggallay and Stannus, and agreed to, the 
President promising that as soon as a date could 
be fixed for the next meeting, it should be an- 
nounced to all members. Nineteen by-laws 
remain for consideration: but the only business 
about which a strong difference of opinion may 
be anticipated is No. 36, dealing with votes, in 
which it will probably be sought to substitute 
papers sent by post for a show of hands in open 
meeting, a change made indeed by the new rule 
No. 12, added a fortnight since to the Constitution. 
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‘“‘BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
A SMALL SCHOOL OF ART. 


[WITH LITHOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS.] 


fee new session of our Designing Club has 
commenced with a very large number of 
members, and it is evident from the great many 
designs sent in for the first subject that the work 
of the club is quite as popularas ever. ‘To insure 
success we depend upon the industry of our con- 
tributors, and without their co-operation it is 
evident that the high standard of excellence 
obtained by previous members of the Designing 
Club cannot be maintained. Looking round 
among architects now in good practice, we can 
number a few who in years gone by were con- 
stant contributors to the competitions which we 
conducted, and it has from time to time been a 
satisfaction to receive letters from some of them 
saying how much practical knowledge they ob- 
tained while working out the subjects which 
were set for solution in this way. Such success 
is the best inducement to further efforts, and we 
begin our task once more with a renewed 
determination to render our enterprise of mutual 
advance as far as possible worthy of the 
record which has distinguished the work 
of our Designing Club in the past. These 
were the particulars supplied to competitors for 
subject A :— sf 
“A Small School of Art for a Village, comprising 
at least four class-rooms or studios, one to be 
suiled for life studies, and to have a small dress- 
ing-room for model attached. A master’s room 
to be provided, and asmall office. Studios 15ft. 
high. Site in a village street on frontage line 
to measure 75ft. in width and 30ft. deep; no 
entrance from rear. Front of site faces north. 
Style left to competitor. Scale, 8ft. to the inch. 
Sufficient elevations and plans to illustrate 
design, with small perspective sketch.”’ as 
We have carefully examined all the plans sent. 
in, and award the first place to ‘‘Spider,’’ the 
second place to ‘“‘G in a Horseshoe,’’? and the 
third place to ‘‘ Multumin Parvo.’’ This choice. 
has not been easily made, however, and we are 
quite aware of the merits of some of the other 
designs, as wellas the faults of the selected ones. 
That the result will please everyone is not ex= 
pected, and it is certain that all the designs leave 
much room for improvement. hy 
‘Spider’? acknowledges the need of large 
windows in a school of art, and makes his facade 
design accordingly. The entrance is wanting: 
in dignity, and the iron gates are too trivial in. 
detail, and not high enough to prevent ie 
climbing over, which they would be sure to do. 
in a village street. The turret in the centreis too — 
squat, and not very attractive. Taking the area ~ 
occupied by the hall, entrance lobby, and porch, . 
it will be noted that the area devoted to the hall, 
is cramped, and wanting indignity. This isa. 
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fault, and wedo not like the way in which the 
staircase is reached round the corner. It is well 
lighted, however, and the office commands the 
entry fairly well; the master’s room, too, is 
handy for receiving visitors. The conveniences 


are _located well one over’ the other, 
though the ladies’ accommodation could 
be improved by shifting the w.c.’s, and 


placing the washvasins in the cloak-room. 
The model’s throne is too much of a stage. An 
octagonal revolving dais is the best arrangement, 
made to run on wheels; it can then be readily 
shifted and adapted to the size of the class, and 
light available for any given study or pose. The 
model’s room is good, and the modelling room, 
with an adjoining place for the sinks and clay, 
is a thoughtful provision very necessary in a 
school of art. We illustrate the design to-day 
from the sheet as sent in by ‘‘ Spider.”’ 
‘¢G in Horseshoe,’’ the second design, is also 
herewith reproduced among our lithographic 
plates. It is hardly so successful architecturally, 
and the plan does not occupy the whole of the 
site. Half-timber work, perched up as it is 
here under a somewhat ‘‘pimping’’ roof, looks 
yery much out of place, and has the effect of 
‘being stuck on as here used. In old work there 
would have been more repose, and more sailing 
over for shadows’ sake, and to accord with 
timber construction. The entrance-archway is 
hardly a success, while its flat top is positively 
ugly as here managed. ‘The hall is more 
-commodious than in ‘‘Spider's’’ plan, and the 
staircase is better, giving a roomy landing. 
The conveniences right and left are good, but 
rather too small, giving no room for cloaks and 
hats. 
Multum in Parvo”’’ is to be commended for 
his endeavour to be simple, though he has hardly 
marked his building as a school of art. It might 
be an ordinary elementary school, or possibly a 
set of stables, looked at from the street. The 
‘smaller studios are too small, and the ladies’ 
retiring-rooms are in too public a position, and 
the men’s would be better more out of the way. 
All the accommodation is obtained on one floor. 
' To exactly classify the following designs is 
hardly possible if we are to give precise 
“prominence to their relative points of merit, 
seeing that they so closely compete with each 
other. ‘‘M.P.” has nearly done a good thing, 
“and we like his elevation generally speaking, 
though the pent along at the first floor level is 
“meaningless, and the entrance-arched treatment 
is excessively poor.. The three oriels above are 
pretty, and the frieze is suggestive. The brick 
mullions to the ground-floor windows in so 
_ exposed a position and so low down would be cut 
about soon enough, and are not to be recom- 
mended. The hall is needlessly large ; the stair- 
case is very good, but the long landing is ugly. 
_ The model room should be reached without coming 
“into the life-class studio. ‘* Walmer’’ shows a 
care for detail which deserves praise, though his 
perspective is poorly drawn. Let him note that 
‘fall, vertical, narrow windows ranging along by 
‘the side of a low squat portal are features which 
do not harmonise with each other, and the con- 
trast is too marked to be effective. ‘‘ Walmer’s”’ 
_upstair windows agree with neither, and the 
steep central gable does not set off the sprawling 
_ ones on either side. The plan is better and the 
studios are well considered. ‘‘ Red Lion”’ makes 
his class-rooms a little too square, and at a depth 
_ of 25ft. the light would be hardly enough to draw 
_ by, with windows on one side of the rooms only. 
The administrative part of the building, though 
' yery compressed, is cleverly contrived, giving, at 
_ same time, a spacious hall and a nice room for the 
“model. ‘‘Red Lion’’ has no knowledge of 
decorative forms, and till he has acquired some 
better appreciation of good foliage, it would be 
best for him to avoid showing any details of this 
kind. His frieze sketches spoil a practical-look- 
| ing section. He need not draw with a rotten 
corkscrew line when delineating perspectives. 
| Such tricks are not really artistic. ‘‘ Black 
Prince’? ought to do better than his maiden 
attempt would seem to indicate. Why a tower 
_ and spire should be introduced into a school of 
_ art is a riddle for Christmas. The conservatory- 
_ like lean-to’s are ugly, though we admit their 
introduction has been due to the intention of 
_ being practical. The great objection is the studios 
_ are the wrong way on, and are lighted from the 
_ end, all of them, instead of fromthe side. ‘Too 
| much room is wasted in the hall, and a “‘ picture- 
_ gallery’’ has to account for the wasteful landing. 
| he master’s room in the tower without a fire- 
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place is not good, even for a ‘‘ Black Prince.’’ 
‘‘McGinty’’ sends in a very pretty design ; but 
it looks too much like a roadside parsonage. No 
one would take the building for a school of art. 
The skylight on the elevation is the only indica- 
tion, and this is too much for ‘‘ McGinty,’’ as he 
leaves it out in his perspective, for fear of spoil- 
ing the effect. This is wrong; but the details of 
the top light are worse when you come to look 
at them—nearly all hips and valleys, besides 
being run on beyond the vertical line of the 
wall which divides the studio from the rest of 
the building. Windows on both sides of a 
studio give cross-shadows, and are a mistake. 
The hall, staircase, and landing are well planned. 
‘Syphax’? adopts half-timber work, and like 
the second design, does not ovcupy all the site. 
He has many merits in his treatment, and the 
entrance is better than ‘‘ G in Horseshoe,’’ but 
his lavatory und w.c. accommodation are exceed- 
ingly bad. ‘‘Etudiant’ has some good taste, 
but is a little old-fashioned. His entrance door- 
way is very pretty, the entrance hall is very 
wasteful, the studios are lighted from both ends, 
and the life-room from the south side. This is 
abad plan. ‘‘ Merlin’’ studies American modern 
work, and designs accordingly. He thus obtains 
a freshness, but unless he had written ‘‘ School 
of Art’’ along his front, we should not in the 
least have recognised the purpose of the building. 
By far too much room is occupied in the plan 
with hall and staircase, and as a consequence the 
studios or class-rooms are very small. The 
arcade above the parapet is meaningless, and, 
without being pretty, is expensive. We shall 
expect better things of ‘‘ Merlin’’ than this. 
‘Rustic’? sends an amply lighted practical- 
looking building, but his plan is not perfect by 
any means.’ His perspective is excessively poor. 
The upper studios are furnished with skylights. 
The staircase is very wasteful, but the fagade 
would have looked well if it had not been over- 


fenestrated. ‘‘F. E. B.’’ makes his class-rooms 
too square, and his cloak-rooms, &c., too 
small. Hig elevation has some good windows 


in it of suitable character; but the door- 
way is absolutely poor and ill-proportioned. 
There is no perspective sketch. ‘‘Spectre”’ 
adopts a Classic dress and draws an elevation 
in perspective very nicely though scrappily. 
His plan with all four studios on the ground- 
floor is crowded and out of the question. 
Another time we shall expect better work than 
this from ‘‘Spectre.’? ‘‘ Philomath,’’ too, is 
one of our most promising members with an eye 
for ingenuity of plan and taste in design. He 
must be practical and realise how his buildings 
would work out in execution. Take one of his 
points. Facing the entrance-door are three 
openings close up together. In the central one 
rises the staircase, to the left the ladies’ lavatory, 
and to the right the gentlemen’s, both in the 
most public position possible. The office is too 
wasteful, but the hall is good and the studios are 
roomy, with a special scheme for lighting those 
on the ground-floor. ‘‘Try,’’ another able con- 
tributor, has hit off a characteristic design which 
well befits a school of art, so far as the exterior 
is concerned, and with better detail would have 
given us rather a good thing. The figure panels, 
the medallions, andl the frieze suggest a building 
devoted to art culture. Thereis much ingenuity, 
too, inthe plan, but the author has tried to do 
too much on one floor, and the lighting of the 
bigger studios at one end is an objection already 
remarked upon. The cloak-rooms are too pro- 
minently placed and are much too small. 
‘¢ Cathetus’’ sends a design made too much like 
a house, but having good architectural detail 
marked by taste and study. The planis wasteful. 
‘“‘ Granite City,’’ contrived on one floor, is too 
restricted, the studios, with the exception of one, 
becoming merely small rooms about 16ft. by 14ft. 
The T-shaped passage is ugly enough, and the 
elevation would do better for a parish schoolhouse. 
Everything nearly in ‘‘ Brook’s ” design is sacri- 
ficed for an octagonal hall in the centre, carried 
up like a tower, without any practical gain, 
while the studios are reduced in a needless way 
till they are too small for real work. The ele- 
mentary room, for example, if we devoted to it the 
largest studio, would be only 21ft. by 12ft., and the 
walls nearly all windows, door, or fireplace. The 
author has evidently done his best, but must try 
again, and aim at being less original. “ Albyn”’ 
draws in a restless way, and designs with an 
endeavour of being picturesque, breaking up his 
elevation into a variety of parts to the loss of all 
breadth and harmony. He is nota bad planner ; 
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but this specimen shows want of attention to 


minor points—thus we find the ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s conveniences very much in evi- 
dence. Do not black in the windows so heavily, 
‘‘ Albyn,”’ another time. ‘‘ Horseshoe ’’ draws 
two sheets, one in brown, the other in black. We 
see no advantage in this. By not occupying the 
whole length of the site, this contributor obtains 
light at both ends; but he lessens thereby the 
size of his classrooms. Though the building is 
wanting in ‘‘go,’’ it has some fair points, 
which bear evidence of a love for good work. 
The elevation is better than the perspective. 
‘‘Hope’’ has a plan in general idea somewhat 
like ‘‘ Try’s,’’ already named, with a corridor 
the whole length of the site at the rear, with the 
males’ closets at one end of it, and the women’s 
conveniences at the other—the doors facing—a 
shocking arrangement. ‘‘ Flint’? comes next, 
with a crude plan and over-windowed facade. 
‘‘Marmion’’ draws very carefully ; but his design 
only provides very small studios. ‘‘ Lotus’’ 
gives a conical-capped embattled tower to his 
facade, and wastes his ground floor on the ad- 
ministrative department. ‘‘ Stanley’’ ought to 
rise in the work of the club. His elevation 
is much better than his crudely-disposed plan. 
‘“‘Renaissance,’’ if he is the old member who 
adopted this motto, has improved greatly. His 
present design is too much like a dwelling, and 
the plan is occupied too much with small parts 
belowand too cramped above. ‘‘ Black Diamond” 
a trifle commonplace, but neat. See corridor 
remarked upon in ‘{Try’s’’ plan, and ditto to 
you. ‘Flute’? has some clever parts in his 
plan, asia the staircase, but the corresponding 
faults outweighthem. ‘‘Tauder’’ sends a pretty 
elevation, which is quite spoiled by the sketch 
view. The plan ison the right lines, if not all 
that we could wish. Goon, ‘‘Tauder,’’ and we 
shall hope to see you doing better. ‘‘St. Got- 
hard’’ is Datch-like in style, wanting in dignity. 
Nothing was gained by not occupying the whole 
of the site. ‘‘Smilash” has endeavoured to 
strike out a new line for himself, and in a way 
is original with success. He only gives three 
good class-rooms, and the lavatories are very bad. 
“‘Zummerzet’’ plans with refinement and care, 
but his rooms are too small. The elevation is 
pleasing. ‘‘The Bogie Man” sends a design 
more like a school for the School Board, for which 
the facade would be well adapted. ‘‘ Office 
Jacket’? has delineated with the utmost care a 
by no means unworthy design, but the plan is 
not equal to the occasion. We like the elevation, 
apart from its immediate purpose, exceedingly. 
‘* Ariel’s’’ design would ,do for a residence ; 
‘‘Dono’s’’ looks like a club; ‘‘Spes’’ has a 
good elevation and poor plan; ‘‘Dutchman,”’ 
the last of the second class, sends a design look- 
ing suitable for a church institute. The other 
designs are by ‘‘Macbeth,’’ ‘‘Art Rambler,” 
‘¢Grafton,” ‘‘Jope,’? ‘* Oak,” © ‘*Minerva,’’ 
‘¢ Snowball,’? ‘‘ Sine Nomine,’’ ‘* Ancient 
Lights,”’ ‘‘ Venice,”’ ‘* Até,’’ ‘‘Sol,’’ ‘Spider 
and Fly,’ “I: ©, ¥.,27(‘* Juno? ‘No Garda,” 
‘¢ Aires,’” ‘‘ Auneas,’? ‘*Jos,’’ '* Bootles,”’ ‘‘ Sam 
Veller,” ‘‘ Waverley,” ‘‘ Forward,’’ ‘‘ Beulah,”’ 
“Koko,” ‘*Exonia,’’ ‘‘ Paleeozoic,’’ ‘* Night 
Light,’’ ‘‘ Cyclist,’’ ‘¢17 Winters,’ ‘‘Camera,”’ 
‘¢ Organist,”’ ‘‘ Higs,”’ ‘‘ Nelson,”’ ‘‘ Castle in a 
shield,’’ “ Over all a bend vert,’’ ‘‘Y. H.S.,”’ 
‘North,’ ‘‘Avancez,’? ‘‘Tally-ho,’’ ‘‘Cleo- 
patra,” ** Orm,”? .“ Bladud,” ‘* Obbiks,’’ 
‘Tight,’ ‘‘Practical,’? ‘‘Quoin,’’ ‘‘ Herbert,”’ 
“Gerwy,’’? ‘‘Devil’s Chimney,’’ ‘St. Hd- 
mund,’’ ‘‘Old Michael,’’ ‘‘Hopeful,’’ ‘‘ Regina,”’ 
ands Dag 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—XXII. 


By Banister Friercuer, Jun., A.R.1.B.A, 


‘THE ESPLANADE DES INVALIDES. 


Fees a constructional point of view the 

esplanade is not so interesting to the archi- 
tect as the Champ de Mars. 
The buildings generally, with some few excep- 
tions, are devoted to French Colonies, and are 
representative of the architecture indigenous to 
these colonies; in that respect they are success- 
fully interesting, giving one a faithfal imitation 
of the architecture of the countries, which in the 
great majority of cases are only seen on paper 
by architects. 

The Algerian Palace, Tunisian Palace, Colonial 
Palace, Annam and Tonkin Pavilion, and Indo- 
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China Pavilion are the principal buildings on the 
east side, and are of this description. 

They are constructed in pan-de-bois, and their 
walls are, as a rule, about 25 centimétres, or 
10in. thick. 

On the west side of the esplanade is the Health 


Exhibition in its relation to houses, &c. The 
‘Social Economy Exhibition, the Pavilion of the 
Ministry of War, the ‘‘ Postes et Telegraphes,’’ 
are the more important. The construction of the 
latter is in some respects novel, and will be 
explained, especially the roof to the ‘‘ Postes et 
‘Telegraphes’’ pavilion, by M. Boussard. 


THE ALGERIAN PAVILION (No. 105), 

Of which M. Albert Baller is the architect, is 
situated at the northern end of the esplanade, and 
reproduces ‘‘bits’’? from Algerian architecture. 
The principal facade facing the Quai d’ Orsay for 
example, is a reproduction of the ‘‘ Kouba of 
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Sidi-abder-Rhaman’’ as far as its entrance, 
vestibule, and overhanging roof are concerned 
(see drawing). The large horseshoe-arched 
entrance at side, ornamented with faience, repro- 
duces the Mihrab de la Mosquée de la Pécherie. 

The plan consists of a large central building, 
divided into three, for the exhibits of the three 
principal towns of Algeria, separated by columns, 
and with top light, a gallery running all round 
this. The horseshoe-arched entrance leads into 
a square hall with dome over, in stalactite 
vaulting. On the side nearest the esplanade is 
an arcaded one-story building, used as a bazaar 
(shown to the right of the drawing), which is 
separated from the main builing by an open 
arcade. 

On the east side of the entrance is a tower 
containing a staircase. Above the ground story 
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it consists of three arcades, one above the other, ; employed to join the bazaar to the main building, 


with three openings on each face, and each 
story being separated by tile bands. The doors 
to the entrance are noticeable, the panels being 
entirely formed in octagons. The horseshoe 
arch is everywhere abundant. 

In contradistinction to the exterior, which 
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relies for its colour on the wooden balconies and 
supports, and tile band, to the tower, &c., the 
interior is extremely rich in colour. The angle 
dome of the N.E. corner is an example: it is 
circular, and lighted from the top at the spring- 
ing of the dome (see drawing) by four semi- 
circular windows. The dome is carried on four 
arches, and a corbel starts from each corner of the 
inclosure space to form pendentives; over the 
warm brown, as a groundwork, are placed 
geometrical patterns in gold and dark red. 

The palace externally is painted a stone colour. 

The balconies to the first floor are supported 
as in the sketch by wooden props—a feature of 
Algerian architecture. 

At the right-hand corner of the perspective 
will be seen an effective little circular dome in 
green glazed tiles, with the crescent over in gold. 
_Arough ‘‘note”’ of the type of colonnading 


and showing the method of introducing colour 
by aid of tiles, is given (No. 107). 

The overhanging eaves are all richly moulded 
and painted vermilion red, which contrasts 
strongly with the stone-coloured plaster of the 
building itself. 

Blue-coloured tiles are made use of in the 
various parts of the building for decorative 
effect, and also faience and sculptured work by 
M. Marquette, an Algerian architect. 

The overhanging balcony in the front facade, 
a detail of which is given above (No. 107), 
practically in wood, coloured, is also thoroughly 
wooden in construction, and is coloured ag 
indicated. The rough note of the groups of 
window lights, one of which is given below, is 
also characteristic (No. 110). 
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CHIPS. 


A tea-party and concert, under the auspices of 
the General Union of Carpenters and Joiners, 
Liverpool district, took place on Friday evening in 
the Oddfellows’ Hall, St. Anne-street, Liverpool. 
After tea, there was presented to Mr. William 
Matkin, the secretary, an enlarged photographic 
portrait of himself, coloured in oil, and moun 
in a gilt frame, together with an illuminated 
address. 


The Hove school board have instructed Mr. 
Simpson, of Brighton, to prepare plans and designs 
for new schools in Holland-road to accommodate 
750 children. 


Ata parish meeting held at Sleaford last week 
to receive the report of the organ committee, it was 
decided to place a new organ in the chancel, and 
plans prepared by Messrs. Forster and Andrews for 
an instrument to cost about £270 were adopted. 


M. Louis Eugéne Lami, the distinguished painter 
in oils and water-colours, died on Friday, at the 
advanced age of 91. M. Lami, who made his début 
as an exhibitor at the Salon of 1824, painted a 
portrait of Oliver Cromwell, and also numerous 
historical pictures, notably ‘‘ Mary Queen of Scots 
Finding the Body of Douglas’’ and ‘‘ Charles I. 
Receiving a Rose while going to Prison.”’ 


About 4,500 Roman copper coins of the later 
Imperial period have been found a few feet under 
the surface of a ploughed field at Hahnheim, near 
Oppenheim, between Mayence and Worms. 


The time for depositing in the Private Bill Office 
of the House of Commons, copies of all private 
Bills that will be proceeded with during the present 
Session expired on Saturday. The total number 
that has been deposited is 197, which is only four 
more than the number lodged in 1887, when fewer 
Bills were deposited than had been known for many 
years. Compared with last session the decrease is 
47. Of the total number deposited 159 relate to 
England and Wales, 33 to Scotland, and five to 
Treland. 
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CHURCH OF THE ENGLISH MARTYRS, PRESTON, — ALL 

SAINTS’ MEMORIAL CONV@PESCENT HOSPITAL FOR 

CHILDREN, EASTBOURNE. — ‘! BUILDING NEWS”? CLUB 


DESIGNS FOR A VILLAGE ART SCHOOL. — FALKLAND 


PARK, SOUTH NORWOOD. — ‘‘CHESFIELD,’? HAMPTON 


WICK. — HOUSES AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS. — HOREHAM 
CHURCH, SUSSEX.—A CURIO CABINET EXHIBITED AT THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—CHEMIN DE FER METROPOLITAIN, 
PARIS.—PROPOSED NATIONAL MORTUARY CHAPEL, WEST-= 
MINSTER. 


Our Illustrations, 


CHURCH OF THE ENGLISH MARTYRS, PRESTON. 


Tuts church was designed by the late Edward 
Welby Pugin in 1866. It is in the Early 
Decorated style, and accommodated 800 people. 
In 1887 the present rector, Dean Pyke, found it 
necessary to increase the accommodation, and 
Messrs. Pugin were consulted on the subject, and 
gave it as their opinion that they could enlarge 
the church without affecting the proportions of 
the old building, as the original church was very 
lofty. The additions to the church consist of 
two bays to the nave and aisles, transept and 
transept chapels, chancel and side chapels, two 
large sacristies, committee-room, and corridor, 
which runs round the apse and down the whole 
north side of the church, communicating with the 
presbytery. These additions give increased 
accommodation for 500 persons. The church is 
now 150ft. long and 102ft. across the transept. 
The chancel arch, from which is suspended a mas- 
sive rood, is 50ft. high, andthe height from floor 
to ridge of roof is 70ft. The roof is ceiled inside at 
the height of 60ft. The walls are built of brick, 
faced with Longridge stone; all the internal 
masonry is also of Longridge stone. The 
magnificent high altar is a very striking feature 
inthechurch. Everything is completed as shown 
in the illustration, with the exception of the 
tower, the first stage of which will form the 
baptistery, and attached to this will be the 
baptistery chapel, divided from the church by 
arches filledin witha stonescreen. The contract 
for the additions was carried out by Messrs. W. 
Hothersall, of Preston, from the designs of 
Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, of Westminster. 


ALL SAINTS’ MEMORIAL CONVALESCENT HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, EASTBOURNE. 


Tux above building, which is now being erected 
to the memory of the late Mother and Foundress 
of the All Saints’ Sisters, and the foundation- 
stone of which was laid by her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Albany on July 19th last year, 
is of red brick with blue bands, and red roof 
tiling, with some stonework to give relief. It 
will afford accommodation for about 130 beds. 
The passages and rooms will be warmed at the 
Same temperature, and every convenience to 
facilitate labour and save expense has been 
adopted throughout the building. The vitiated 
air will be extracted by a foul-air trunk running 
right through the roofs, with flues into same 
from every room, and terminating in the kitchen 
flue, which, being in daily use, practically makes 
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the extracting power automatic. Very ample 
and cheery day-rooms with low windows, that 
the patients may enjoy the lovely view, are 
provided. on two floors. There are covered play- 
grounds for wet weather, lifts for patients and 
goods, bedrooms adjoining day-rooms for cripples, 
and conveniences of all kinds to render the work- 
ing of the hospital as efficient as possible. The 
cost of the whole will be about £10,500. The 
works are being carried out by Messrs. Longley 
and Co., of Crawley, Sussex, under the super- 
vision of Mr. A. Mardon Mowbray, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect, Oxford. 


‘‘RUILDING NEWS’’ DESIGNING CLUB: 
SUHOOL OF ART. 


A SMALL 


(Szx description on page 884.) 


FALKLAND PARK, SOUTH NORWOOD. 


Tus mansion is now in course of erection on a 
fine site overlooking the Surrey Hills and an 
extensive range of country. In an old house on 
the estate lived the late Admiral Lord Falkland, 
whose descendant, the twelfth Lord Falkland, 
sold it to the present owner, Mr. Thomas 
McMeekin, for whom the new house is being 
built. The materials used in the elevations are 
Portland stone and white bricks. The marble 
mosaic paving is by Messrs, Mainzer and Kemp- 
thorne. Messrs. George Jackson and Son, of 
Rathbone-place, have supplied the carton pierre 
ornaments. The building will be wired through- 
out with the electric light. The architect is Mr. 
H. A. Rawlins, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.L., of 46, Queen 
Victoria-street, EC.; Messrs. Patman and 
Fotheringham, of Theobald’s-road, are the 
contractors; and Mr. Cook has been employed 
throughout as clerk of works. 


‘* CHESFIELD,’’ HAMPTON WICK. 


Tuts house was built at Hampton Wick, near 
Kingsten-on-Thames, for Mr. H. E. Tatham. 
The walls are of Fareham bricks, and the roofs 
of red Broseley tiles. Mr. T. Boyce, of Hart- 
street, Bloomsbury, was the builder, and Mr. 
J. G. Finch Noyes, F.R.1.B.A., of No. 42, Half- 
Moon-street, W., the architect. 


HOUSES AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


TueEsz houses have, we believe, been recently 
erected; but no particulars have reached us in 
reply to our usual application for information. 


CURIO CABINET. 


Tux illustration bearing this title, and the design 
of which is by M. Barbedienne, was exhibited at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1889. The drawing is 
made from a photo.-tint which recently appeared 
in La Construction Moderne. 


CHEMIN DE FER METROPOLITAIN, PARIS.—METHODS 
OF SUBWAY CONSTRUCTION. 


Turse four diagram sections are particularly 
interesting, showing the means proposed to be 
employed for constructing the subways near the 
road-surface in Paris without interfering with 
the vehicular traffic of the streets. It will be 
seen that movable platforms on wheels are located 
above the cuttings, and run on rails, for the 
purpose of shifting as the work proceeds. This 
will be done in sections. Fig. 1 shows the first 
stage, Fig. 2 the second, Fig. 3 the completed 
arch, and Fig. 4 the finished subway, with the 
method of removal of the earth and reconstruction 
of the invert. The proposed scheme of an under- 
ground railway for Paris is the combined under- 
taking of the Société Hiffel and of the Compagnie 
du Chemin de Fer du Nord. It will encircle the 
heart of the city, and the system will commence 
at the Place de la République, round by the 
Opera House and the Madeleine, and then skirt- 
ing the north bank of the Seine past the Concorde, 
Palais Royal, and so on, right away to St. Bercy 
and Gare de Lyon. There will be branches con- 
necting this inner circle with the various main 
railways. Some of the sections are so near the 
surface as to have iron girders supporting the 
roads. A long detailed account is given of the 
project in the December number of the Nouvelles 
Annales dela Construction, to which journal we 
are indebted for the illustrations given to-day. 
The four cuts will almost entirely explain them- 


selves. 
© <n © 


The report of Messrs, Bruton , and Williams, 
architects, of Cardiff, has been adopted for the 
restoration of Lisworney Church, near Cowbridge. 


¥ 
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LONDON DORMERS. Se 


gi SHORT experience of the duties of a dig. 

trict surveyor, writes Mr. Edward J. Tarver, 

F.S.A., the recently appointed district surveyor 
for South St. Pancras, is sufficient to show that 

a little consideration given to the preparation of 

designs in conformity with the Building Act 
may exert great influence upon the appearance. 
of our streets. Perhaps others may be induced 

to contribute hints on the subject. Meanwhile, 

I venture to begin at the top, and to point out 
how dormers may be planned either to make or 
mar the architectural effect of London streets, 

Dormers may be placed so near to the line of the. 
face of an external wall as to sacrifice their right. 
to wooden window frames, the moulded beauties 
of which may therefore have to be abandoned, 

This seems a pity, because, when we can geta 
good view of a well-designed dormer—where 
streets are not too straight or narrow, nor houses 
too high—it is an architectural feature not to be 
despised. There is, however, a far more import- 

ant fate depending upon the position of dormers. 
with respect to party-walls. Jf placed within 
4ft. thereof, and so repeated in several houses, a 
street may have the appearance of being penned 

in between houses more lofty and dismal than is 
really the case, for up must go the party-walls 
12in. higher and wider than such dormers, 

in order to prevent the fire demon from 
striding from one to the other along the line 
of contiguous houses. It seems to be such a very 
simple bit of planning to group the dormers 
nearer the centre of each house, that itis strange 
that some architects would rather build up the 
party-walls vertically than let them follow the 
slope of the roof, and yet the cost of these in- 
creased gaunt party-walls would pay for picture- 
esque cornices seen in playful perspective around 
the dormer heads, if they were only kept ata 
respectful distance from both external and party- 
walls. 

Luckily we live under a County Council pro-. 
fessionally advised by an architect who appre- 
ciates the picturesque in our streets. . 

During the last four months numerous consents. 
have been given by the County Council to pro- 
jecting architectural features in this district. 
This may help to repress the dismal views of those: 
hopeless critics who are for ever bewailing the 
impossibility of the art of architecture being a 
thing of the present, and who only cherish its. 
memory as that of a relic of the past. 5 
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CHIPS, 


On Saturday morning a serious fire occurred on 
the premises of Messrs. Lauder and Co., West 
Hartlepool. The seat of the fire was the store- 
yard for creosote timber, which is divided from the 
extensive sawmills by Mainsford-terrace. Here: 
about 25,000 creosoted sleepers and a large number 
of telegraph poles were stored all ready for delivery. 
The property destroyed was worth £4,000. 


A public inquiry was held at Drighlington in the 
West Riding last week by Colonel J. C. Hasted, 
R.E., one of the inspectors of the Local Govern= 
ment Board, with reference to an application by the 
Drighlington local board for sanction to borrow 
£1,150 for providing public offices. 


A public inquiry was held on Tuesday week at 
Neweastle-under-Lyme by Mr. T. Codrington, 
C.E., and Mr. Bird, inspectors for the Local 
Government Board, the corporation having applied 
for sanction to borrow a sum not exceeding £20,000 
for gasworks extension purposes, for paying off 
loans, &c. 


A new pastoral staff, the gift of an anonymous 
donor, was presented to Bishop Lloyd, of Bangor, 
and was used for the first time on Friday at his. 
enthronement, 


Hurts Hall, Saxmundham, the seat of Mr. W. B. 
Long, which was burnt down a year ago, will — 
shortly be rebuilt in accordance with the plans of — 
Mr. T. W. Cotman, of Ipswich. The contract has 
been taken by Messrs. Grimwood, of Sudbury. 
whose tender was only £1 under Mr, Runnacles’, of 
Halstead. 

A special meeting of the Rugby local board was 
held on Wednesday week, for the purpose of 
appointing a surveyor in the place of Mr. W. 
Stewart, deceased. There were 140 applications 
for the post, and of these six had been asked to 
attend the board. They were Mr. Frank Bagshaw, 
of Harrogate; Mr. John H. Brierley, of Reading ; 
Mr. Thomas W. Franks, West Bromwich; ms 
George Green, Nottingham ; Mr. Geo. W. Hawley, 
Beeston; and Mr. Hugh Nettleton, Leeds. Mr. 
Brierley was elected. He was for some time in the 
borough surveyor’s office at Halifax, and has beem 
assistant surveyor of Reading for the last five years. 
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ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Arcuitecturat Soctery or Giascow.—At a 
meeting of the Architectural Section of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow, held on Monday 
week, Mr. James Thomson, president, in the 
chair, the secretary of the society, Mr. A. 
Lindsay Miller, read a paper on ‘* Architecture.” 
His purpose, he said, was to present illustrations 
of the architecture of different countries, without 
attempting to make any particular analysis of 
the qualities, good or bad, of any particular 
period, but having in view the object of attempt- 
ing to trace the changes that had occurred in 
architecture since the earliest days, and noticing 
the causes of some of these changes. By means 
of the lime-light he presented illustrations of 
‘the buildings of Greece, Egypt, and Rome, 
pointing out the changes which had occurred in 
architecture, resulting largely from the nature 
and differences in climate and other influences ; 
and also noticing the changes that had resulted 
from the adoption of Christianity in Rome under 
Constantine, and the architecture of Byzantium, 
“Spain, the introduction of Romanesque, its 
‘development into Gothic, and illustrating by 
views the changes of Continental Gothic, and 
particularly the changes in Gothic in England 
and Scotland from the Norman to the Tudor.— 
At the monthly meeting, held on Thursday, 
the 18th inst., the President, Mr. J. Honey- 
man, F.R.I.B.A., occupied the chair, and read a 
paper on ‘Recent Alterations in the Choir of 
_ Glasgow Cathedral, and Note on post-Reformation 
_ Chancel Arrangements.’’ The operations were 
commenced about seven months ago with a view 
_ to improving the arrangements for the congrega- 
dion, and no record having been kept of operations 
which were carried out about forty years ago, it 
was thought desirable on the present occasion to 
haye a record kept. In the course of the opera- 
tions at the west-end of the choir, he remarked, 
abrick sarcophagus was discovered, which had 
evidently been put there during the former 
alterations to hold the bones of the bishops whose 
remains had been ruthlessly taken out of their 
places, and as this 19th-century ‘‘kist’’ was a 
foot shorter than the lid, Mr. Honeyman re- 
marked that this indicated the carelessness ex- 
hibited in looking after the workmen at that 
time, and that the workmen must have been left 
+o double up the skeletons of the bishopsif they 
thought proper, and to hide them ont of sightin 
the box, believing evidently that they would 
never be seen again. Indicating the improve- 
ments, he said they had now covered an area of 
about 6,000 superficial feet with marble flooring, 
and the pulpit had been placed on the north side 
, at the west end of the stalls. 


ARCH ZOOLOGICAL. 


| Bevertey Minster.—A few weeks since, 
_ when workmen were excavating for a new rain- 
' water drain from the corner of the north-west 
| transept of Beverley Minster, they came upon 
_ the plinth of one of the walls of the Octagonal 
| Early English Chapter-house. Further investi- 
_ gations have revealed the foundations and part 
| $f the walling of the other sides, as well as the 
_ circular base of the central column of the struc- 
, ture. It is evident that the building was of two 
_ stories, having been erected like those of Old St. 
| Paul’s, Wells, Westminster Abbey, and others, 
ona vaulted crypt or undercroft. ‘This discovery 
| 

! 

i 


is of great interest, as explaining the object of 
the well-known beautiful double arcaded stair- 
case in the wall of the north aisle of the choir. 
The twin doors at the top of this staircase must 
have led by a short passage into the Chapter- 
_ house itself, the low round-headed doorway in 
, the wall below the stairs giving access to the 
_undercroft. When and why this beautiful 
building was destroyed is quite unrecorded. 


| Curster.—Mr. F. Haverfield writes that 
during some recent repairs to the North Wall of 
Chester, carried out by Mr. I. M. Jones, the city 
_ surveyor, 10 inscriptions, some fairly perfect, 
_ some mere fragments, several sepulchral sculp- 
tures, and many worked stones have been found. 
The inscriptions are all sepulchral, like 31 out of 
the 32 found in 1887, and were erected either to 
soldiers of the Chester garrison or to women. 
Thus one inscription records one C. Iulius Severus, 
a horseman of the 20th legion, who died at the 
age of 40; another is to the memory of two little 


and three. Both had sculptures above the in- 


| girls, Restita and Martia, aged respectively seven 


scriptions—the former a horseman, the latter a 
banquet scene of a kind common on ancient tomb- 


tones; but unfortunately both these are broken. 


There are, however, several complete sculptures 
of much interest. 
riding over a fallen enemy; on another we have 
a rider carrying a banner. 
may claim to have considerably increased our 
knowledge of Roman sepulchral sculpture. 


One represents a horseman 


Altogether Chester 


Erure Casriz, ARproaTH.—An ancient grave 


has just been discovered under the floor of a 
vaulted cellar in Ethie Castle, the Forfarshire 
seat of the Earl of Northesk. The Castle has 
been undergoing considerable alterations and 
repairs, and this discovery was made in the 
course of the work. 
which have from time to time been found in the 
Arbroath district, was roughly built with slabs 
set on edge, and it was covered with boulders. 
A quantity of bones were found in the grave, 
and by order of Lord Northesk the bones were 
reinterred, the grave filled up, and the cellar 
floor cemented. 


The grave, like many 


New Discovertes AT THE Roman WaALL.— 


For many years it has been supposed that every- 
thing of real importance connected with the Wall 
of Antoninus stretching between the Forth and 
the Clyde had been fully made known. Up till 
now the remains of the Wall, roughly speaking, 
were supposed to consist of the fossa, the agger or 
earthwork, and the traces of the road by which 
supplies 
This road has been defined by Roy. It pursued 
a winding course, sometimes near and sometimes 
at a very considerable distance from the Wall. 
The Carron Company having made a line from 
their newly-opened pit at Nether Croy to the 
North British Railway between Dullatur and 
Croy Stations, 
the military road- would thereby be exposed. 
This section was found, but at so great and ap- 
parently so unnecessary a distance from the Wall 
as to awaken a suspicion as to its genuineness. 
Mr. Alexander Park, factor on the Gartshore 
estate, 
ground. About 20ft. from the south side of the 
ditch, and 3ft. below the surface, he came upon 
two lines of freestone kerb, running exactly 
parallel with the ditch, and in a fresh state of 
preservation. 


were conveyed to the encampments. 


it was expected that a section of 


therefore made a careful inspection of the 


The two lines of kerb are 14ft. 
apart, and their outer edges are in a straight line 
and laid with great care. On this lower layer 
there are evidences of having been strewn another 
layer of smaller stones, which appear to have 
been bound together by cement. I*ollowing up 
this find, he caused other trenches to be aug on 
Croyhill and on Castlehill, and in every case the 
parallel lines of freestone kerbing have been 
found, and also illustrations of the layers of which 
the structure has been formed. Altogether, the 
close kerbing has been already traced for nearly 
five miles. It is evident that the road, following, 
as it does, the line of the great ditch at a distance 
of about 30ft. from its southern lip, must have 
been placed at the very bottom of the earthwork 
which occupied the 30it. between it and the ditch. 
The fortification consequently, instead of con- 
sisting, as has hitherto been supposed, merely of 
the fossaand vallum, had also on the south side of 
the latter, and running parallel with it along its 
entire length, this excellent military road. Mr, 
Whitelaw, the proprietor, will lay bare at his 
own cost a considerable part of the structure on 
several parts of the estate. 
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The organising committee of the Imperial Insti- 
tute were informed at their meeting on Wednesday 
that good progress is being made with the main 
building at South Kensington (Mr. T. E. Colleutt 
being, it will be remembered, the architect), and 
that the administrative offices will be ready for 
occupation in the spring of next year. Active 
preparations are being made for the immediate 
commencement of the erection, also from Mr. Treks 
Collcutt’s designs, to the north of the main building 
of the Imperial Institute, of a permanent exhibition 
gallery of two floors, connecting those portions of 
the east and west arcades which are leased to the 
Institute. 

The death is announced of Mr. George Robson, 
A.R.L.B.A., of Crowndale-road, Fulham. He 
received his early instruction in architecture at the 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, 
and was afterwards engaged in the offices of Mr. H. 
Saxon-Snell and Mr. James Knowles. For some 
years he was 


entitled ‘‘ Domestic Building Construction,’’ pub- 


retired from active practice. 


ton 
’ * * . ‘ 
second time within his brief municipal career of six 
years, 
plimentary banquet, as an expression of their 


ungrudgingly 
mayoralty, and also in celebration of the extension 
of the borough 


resident architect to a large building 
estate in London, and was the author of a work 


lished in 1876. For some time past Mr, Robson had 


COMPETITIONS. 
Baru.—At a meeting of the School Board, 


held on Friday, a report was received from the 
assessor, Mr, E. R. Robson, F.S.A., 
sets of plans submitted in competition for the 
new school to be erected in Wells-road. Mr. 
Robson’s recommendation of the plan under 
motto ‘‘ Experience”’ 
to be by Mr. William J. Wilcox, of Belmont, 
Bath. 


on the four 


was adopted. It proved 


Coventry.—Thirty-nine sets of plans have 


been sent in in the competition for the new Cor- 
poration baths 
Meadow. ‘They have been hung on the walls of 
the School of Art for the inspection of the Baths 
Committee, who at a meeting on Friday decided 
to appoint a professional assessor to adjudicate 
the premiums, 


proposed to be erected in the Pool 


Lrcester AND County Prorosrep New Con- 


SERVATIVE CiuB.—The directors of this company 
in September last invited competitive designs for 
new club premises, 
the Conservative architects of the town. The 
designs, eleven in number, have been on ex- 
hibition for the last six weeks, and the services 
of Mr. William Jackson, President of the Lei- 
cester Society of Architects, 
requisition to adjudge the t&ree best plans, 
which premiums were offered of £30, £20, and 
£10 respectively. The cost of the building was 
limited to £4,500, and it will stand 
eligible site, having 
centre of the town. 
Mr. Frank Seale, of 34, Belvoir-street, Leicester, 
to whom the first premium of £30 has been 
awarded. In this instance the premium is in 
addition to the usual 5 per cent. commission, 
when the work is carried out. 


limiting the competition to 


were called into 
for 


on a most 
three street frontages, in the 
The selected design is by 


——_____—___ oa 0 


CHIPS. 


On Wednesday week the ex-mayor of Leaming- 
Councillor John Fell, contractor, was, for the 


entertained by his fellow burgesses to a com- 


gratitude to him for the eminent services which he 
rendered to them during his year of 


successfully brought to a comple- 
tion. 


A new Art Gallery and Public Library, at Mere 
Hall, Bolton, the gift of Mr. J. P. Thomasson, 
formerly member for the borough, was opened on 
Saturday. Mr. Thomasson wrote from Rome that 
he had secured for the exhibition a statue by Rosetti 
—a Vestal Tempted by Cupid. The exhibition will 
remain open till March. 


The Leeds County Council abandoned on Wed- 
nesday a Bill which it was proposed to promote in 
Parliament for the consolidation of the various 
local Acts of Parliament, for the granting of 
further powers in reference to improvements and 
other matters. The cost of preparing the Bill has 
been nearly £7,000. 


Mr. John Anderson, borough surveyor of Mont- 
rose, has been elected sanitary inspector to the 
County Council of Dumbartonshire from among 
several candidates. 


The late Mrs. Harriet Bolckow, the second wife 
of the late Mr. H. W. F. Bolckow, M.P., has 
bequeathed to the trustees of the South Kensington 
Museum certain gold and silver ornaments and 
lace. Amongst the lace, some of which had been 
already lent by Mrs. Bolckow for exhibition at 
South Kensington, are a Brussels deep pillow lace 
flounce, given by Madame de Maintenon to Arch- 
bishop Fénélon, a set of Cardinal’s vestments, and 
some remarkable old rose lace. 


Mr. Alfred Groves, builder, of Milton-under- 
Wychwood, Oxon, has received instructions from 
the Rev. A. Majendie, rector, to take down the 
modern chancel at Bladen Church, near Woodstock, 
and build a new one according to designs, and under 
the care of, Sir A. W. Blomfield and Sons, architects. 


The opening meeting of the session of the Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers’ Society took place at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel on Wednesday even- 
ing, when Mr. R. Nelson Boyd, M.I.C.E., the 
president-elect, took the chair, in succession to Pro- 
fessor Henry Adams, M.I.C.E Mr. Boyd then 
read his opening address, the subject being ‘* Petro- 
leum—Past, Present, and Future.”’ 


Operations have been commenced by the pro- 
moters for the construction of the Marine Drive 
round Douglas Head to Port Soderick, Isle of Man. 
A quantity of plant has arrived, and already a c:n- 
siderable number of men have been employed. The 
work is to be pushed on during the winter, and the 
drive is expected to be completed by next summer. 
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Building Ihrtelligence. 


Bracxpooit.—aAt the last meeting of the Black- 
pool Town Council the General Purposes Com- 
mittee’s recommendations with respect to new 
Municipal Buildings were confirmed. ‘The pro- 
posal is to purchase the plot of land in Victoria- 
street adjoining the town’s yard, extending to 
Bank Hey-street. About a dozen large houses 
and several shops and two licensed houses will 
have to be pulled down, and it is intended to 
make a large square, in which will be included 
a town hall, with all the corporation offices 
together, as well as.a free library, market, and 
art gallery. The intended site of the town hall 
has a frontage of 72ft., and extends 70ft. back- 
wards, altogether covering an area of 5,04 0ft. 


Braprorp ScHoot Boarp anp Mr. E. R. 

Rorson.—At a meeting of this board, held on 
the 17th inst., Mr. 8S. P. Myers, chairman of the 
Sites and Buildings Committee, said in two 
instances recently he thought the action of the 
Department’s architect at London was such as to 
entitle the board to object to his suggestions. 
Although the Londcn architect knew nothing of 
the nature of the sites or the requirements of the 
district, yet the board were continually badgered 
by the London architect's objections, which were 
ofan impracticable nature. ‘In the case of exten- 
sions at Drummond-road School, the architect 
had objected to the length of the class-rooms, 
although there were already rooms of the same 
length. Then, at Horton Bank Top School, 
where the board proposed to add two class-rooms, 
the formation of the land being difficult, plans 
were sent to the Department; and thereupon 
there was sent by the Department a suggestion 
which, he felt sure, if it had emanated in the 
first instance from the School Board would have 
met with objection on the part of the Depart- 
ment; the suggestion was that the class-rooms 
should be built quite away from the main building 
—a plan which would not only prove incon- 
venient, but additionally expensive. Then the 
London architect objected to sky-lights, although 
the Department had repeatedly sanctioned such 
lights, and from experience the members of the 
board knew that a sky-light was a most desirable 
way of lighting large rooms. The chairman 
concurred in the remarks of Mr. Myers, and 
remarked that the Departmental architect had 
a salary of £750 a-year. 
_ Bristor.—A new Medical wing will be added 
in the spring to University College, Bristol, 
from plans by Mr. F. Bligh’ Bond, Corn-street, 
in that city. It is not contemplated to add more 
at present to an unfinished block of the college 
standing back from the road, which was designed 
to form the back and one side of a future internal 
quadrangle; but the present building will repre- 
sent the first section of the future grand front of 
the completed design, and will occupy a site next 
the road, and in the angle immediately above the 
museum buildings—a spot now used asa botanical 
garden. The building, which is to be constructed 
of local stone, with freestone dressings, will 
internally consist of a basement, ground, and 
first floor. The basement will consist merely of 
caretaker’s rooms, vaults, and other minor offices, 
whilst on the ground floor will be a large medical 
museum 50 by 30ft., a meeting room for the 
faculty, a private room for the medical tutor, a 
Students’ room, with lavatories, &c. ; and on the 
first floor will be a large library 50 by 30ft., a 
laboratory averaging 29 by 24ft., a physiological 
theatre, 28 by 24ft., and a professor’s room. 
The estimated cost of the present portion of the 
undertaking is £7,000. 

Lzamincron.—The new Turkish baths, in 
Priory-street, erected by Mr. F. James, of 
Wolverhampton, have just been completed. 
The exterior of the building is modest in 
appearance, with a frontage of 22ft., and a 
depth of 70ft. from the street. Inside the front 
door isa lobby. Those taking a first-class bath 
pass to the cooling-room, around which there 
are seventeen dressing compartments fitted with 
couches, and couches and tables are set in the 
centre of the room. The second-class bathers g0 
from the lobby upstairs into a gallery, cut off by 
a heavy curtain from the lower cooling-room. 
Here there is accommodation for twenty. From 
both apartments the hot rooms are reached. The 
first of these has an average temperature of from 
130 to 140deg., the second 160 to 180deg., and 
the third 200 to 240deg. The boiler and heating 
apparatus are in the basement, where there is 
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also a large cellarage used for laundry purposes. 
The external rooms of the hot rooms are hollow 
to preserve the temperature. Vapour and electric 
baths are also provided, the latter being fitted 
with a battery of one hundred cells. The base- 
ment of the building is fireproof, and in the roof 
are water-tanks holding 600 gallons for use in 
case the town water should be turned off. 


Lincorn.—The foundation-stones of a new 
Liberal club have been laid in St. Swithin’s- 
square, Lincoln, recently. In the basement are 
a cellar 76ft. by 28ft., kitchen, baths, and the 
heating apparatus. The chief facade is of red 
brick and stone. The main entrance is nearly in 
the centre of the building, a vestibule opening 
into a central hall 18ft. wide. On the right of 
the vestibule will be a conversation-room 12ft. 
by 12ft., and an office 16ft. by 10ft. ; and further 
to the right a lecture-hall 60ft. by 30ft., capable 
of seating 500 persons. There will be a separate 
front entrance to this hall, at the south end of 
which will be two cloak-rooms and offices. On 
the left of the central hall will be a reading-room 
26ft. by 22ft.; the bar, with manager’s room 
adjoining, and a smoke-room 32ft. by 22ft. A 
staircase will lead to the billiard-room, 62ft. by 
26ft., which will occupy the entire front of the 
building on the first floor. Two French windows 
in the billiard-room will give access to a verandah 
22ft. long, over the main entrance. Above the 
smoke-room will be a room 24ft. by 22ft. avail- 
able for cards and other games. ‘The library, 
l4ft. by 10ft., and the directors’ room, 16ft. by 
14ft., are also on the first floor; and at the back 
will stand the caretaker’s apartments, consisting 
of sitting-room and three bedrooms. All the 
rooms throughout the building will be 15ft. in 
height. The architects are Messrs. Sington and 
Brameld, of Manchester. Irrespective of the 
land, the club will cost £3,000. Messrs. Lans- 
down and Son, of Lincoln, are the contractors, 
and Mr. Simpson is clerk of the works. 


Luptow.—The Lady Chapel of the parish 
church is now being restored under a scheme 
prepared by the Charity Commissioners for the 
management of a legacy of £2,000 by Maria 
Alicia Johanna Nightingale. The stained-glass 
Jesse window is being restored by Messrs. Hard- 
man, of Birmingham, at an estimated cost of 
£630. The stone tracery of the whole of the 
windows, together with the ashlar work of the 
exterior, is also being, replaced by Mr. John 
Thompson, Peterborough, at an estimated cost 
of £580. During the progress of the work a 
discovery has been made of an old priest’s door 
and a considerable amount of carved, Early 
English tracery. The old tile pavement in the 
doorway of the 14th century has been exposed. 
The probable existence of these remains was 
alluded to by Mr. Irvine at the restoration of the 
interior thirty years ago, and the details now 
discovered correspond exactly with Mr. Irvine’s 
theory as to the Early English building, which 
the present Late Perpendicular one had super- 
seded. A large portion of the legacy has been 
appropriated for the purpose of improving the 
organ. Messrs. Gray and Davison have been 
intrusted with the work, which is now being 
carried out at a cost of £450. 


Mancuester.—The governing body of Owens 
College have adopted plans prepared by their 
architect, Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., for a 
further block of buildings to cover the whole of 
a site, measuring 170ft. by 99ft., immediately 
adjoining the western side of the present 
Medical Schools, and occupying the space 
between Coupland-street, Lloyd-street, \and 
Walter-street. The principal entrance to the 
new block is in Coupland-street, at the north- 
east corner of the site. The porch leads by a 
vestibule to the Dean’s room, 23ft. by 14ft., and 
the public waiting-room, 163ft. by 14ft., attached 
to it. The Dean’s room also communicates 
directly with the professors’ common-room, 
203ft. by 14ft., and with the central corridor of 
the building. From the entrance porch and 
vestibule a corridor 12ft. wide runs along the 
whole of the eastern end of the building, ter- 
minating in the principal staircase at the south- 
east angle of the site, and opening near the 
centre on the one hand into a bridge communi- 
cation with the heart of the old building, which 
is repeated on the upper floors, and on the other 
into the main 15ft. corridor, which forms the 
axis of the new schools. This central artery has 
a secondary staircase at its further end, and is 
lighted by an extension of its width for a length 
of 61ft. under a central area. Flanking this 
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main corridor are pro*essors’ retiring-rooms, 
students’ locker room, and lavatory, and the 
two large lecture theatres, 60ft. by 38ft. and 
50ft. by 38ft. respectively, with a preparation. 
room, 38ft. by 19ft., for the smaller lecture — 
theatre. Other rooms are one for students, — 
42ft. by 23ft.; one for experimental research, 
30ft. by 23ft.; one for galvanometer, 16ft. by 
11ft. ; an experimental room, 40ft. by 30ft. ; and 
a workroom, 23ft. by 133ft. ; diagram-room, 23ftt 
by 12ft.; and preparation-room, 30ft. by 13}ft, 
On the first floor are a number of rooms for the 
pathology and physiology sections, and on the 
floor above are other classrooms and a lavatory, 
94ft. by 30ft., for histology. This large room 
has a gallery at the level of the floor above (the 
third floor) extending all round the room, and ig 
lighted by windows. Other rooms are provided 
on the third and top floor. With the exception 
of the centrifugalising apparatus chamber (which, 
however, is shared by the gas-engine and dynamo 
for electric-lighting purposes) and one or two 
possible spare rooms, the whole of the basement 
is given over to storage purposes, to the heating 
apparatus, coals, and engineer’s workshop, while 
in the end next Lloyd-street and a part adj oining 
the present is proposed to use low-pressure hot 
water for heating, and the ventilation will be 
effected as regards inlet of fresh air by vertical 
inlets in connection with the hot-water coils, and 
in respect of extract of foul air by shafts below 
the corridor floors communicating directly with 
a ventilating shaft. In the elevations generally — 
everything has been subordinated to the one 
dominant idea of getting an absolute maximum 
of window area. Welsh buff brick and stone- 
sparingly introduced are employed in maintaining — 
harmony with the existing schools. The floors. 
are fireproof only in the corridors, staircases, and 
such rooms as require cutting off from the noise 
and heat of the basement service departments, 
and where the floors are not double the concrete 
is covered with a wood-block floor. = 


Tuetwan.—Alterations and additions are~ 
being made to the parish church of Thelwall, © 
near Warrington. A new north aisle, almost 
equalling the size of the nave, is being added, as 
well also as a very large organ-chamber, and a 
choir and clergy vestry. The benches, which 
were of pitch-pine, have been removed from the 
church, and will be replaced with oak benches — 
throughout, whilst the floor under will be of 
pitch-pine blocks. The new aisle will have an 
open-timbered, heavy pitch-pine roof. The 
walls will be of Rainhill and Helsby stone. The 
work is Early English in character, with bold 
mouldings to the windows, which will be in~ 
treble and single lights. The church will be~ 
ready for reopening in February next. The 
work is being carried out by Mr. Beckett, of 
Hartford, from the designs of Mr. W. Owen, of 
Warrington. eae 


Wuatron.—The chancel of this parish church 
has been restored and fitted up with marble 
pavement and steps, richly carved oak rood- 
screen, choir seats, and altar-rails. The east 
window has been raised 2ft. higher in the wall, 
thus giving space for a dossal with side hangings. 
A part of the old plaster has been removed from 
the south wall, laying bare the traces of an 
ancient low side window, close to the east wall, 
and sedilia which had been destroyed and walled 
up apparently in the 15th century, a piscina and 
credence table combined taking the place of the 
sedilia, with an almery. In raising the modern 
east window, it was found that the inside arch 
was made of a large grave-slab, with a floriated 
cross and sword incised upon it. This had been 
cut away to give it an arched form, and the 
incised cross covered with plaster. It was 
accidentally broken in two while it was being 
taken down, and before it was discovered to be 
an ancient grave-slab. Its remains will be pre- 
served with other memorials. The rood screen 
has delicate traceries and cresting and caryed 
inscriptions on both sides. The marble pave-— 
ment, of Frosterley, Sicilian, and Sienna 
marbles, was supplied and laid by Messrs. 
Emley and Sons, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
oak-work was made by Mr. Ralph Hedley, of 
Newcastle; the contractors for the alterations 
of floors and east window were Messrs. Carse 
and Sons, of Amble; and the whole of the work 
was carried out from the designs of Mossrs. 
Hicks and Charlewood, architects, of Newcastle. 
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The sum of £80,000 is to be expended at Sydney, 
N.S.W., in building an art gallery for that city, 
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HE sound of the hammer, the saw, and the 
trowel, the Santa Fé New Mewxican says, 
makes a merry echo-song in and about this his- 
toric adobe palace to-day. The (U.S.) National 
Government has supplied the funds, and Secretary 
Thomas has let the contract for 3,000dol. worth 
of improvements or, more properly speaking, re- 
pairs, on this ancient official edifice, so full of 
interest to all tourists and sight-seers who visit 
Santa Fé. The workmen have taken possession 
of the building, and in 60 days will have com- 
pleted their task. 

The Governor’s palace is in much the same 
condition as last year, except that the additional 
lapse of time has made the need of repairs more 

ressing. ‘The secretary of the territory, who 
is its custodian, has obtained an appropriation of 
3,000dol. from Congress for this purpose, and 
while this sum is considerably less than that 
which he estimated to be necessary, yet it will 
do much to preserve this interesting historic 
edifice in fair condition. 

This ancient palace surpasses in historic interest 
and value any other place or object in the United 
States. It antedates the settlement of James- 
town by nine years, and that of Plymouth by 22 
years, and has stood during the 292 years since 
its erection, not as a cold rock or monument with 
no claim upon the interest of humanity except 
the bare fact of its continued existence, but as 
the living centre of everything of historical im- 
portance in the southwest. Through all that long 
period, whether under Spanish, Pueblo, Mexican, 
or American control, it has been the seat of 
power and authority. Whether the ruler was 
called viceroy, captain-general, political chief, 
department commander, or governor, and whether 
he presided over a kingdom, a province, a depart- 
ment, or a territory, this has been his official 
residence. In his recent annual report to the 
secretary of the Interior, Governor Prince takes 
occasion to present some highly interesting data 
relative to this structure, tracing its history from 
the departure thence of Onate in 1599 on his 
adventurous expedition to the Eastern plains, to 
the formal taking possession of the new territory 
by General Kearney on behalf of the United 
States Government in August 1848. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ORDERS. 


R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A., has com- 
piled from Normand’s Parallels, Chambers, 

Gwilt, Nicholson, and other authorities, a set of 
useful outline plates of the Greek, Roman, and 
Italian orders.* To these he has added three 
new plates, making a series of twenty small folio 
sheets. The need of such an authorised collection 
of drawings to good scale, shown in a practical 
manner and issued at a moderate price, has long 
been felt by those engaged in preparing students 
for the compulsory examination in architecture, 
for pupils in offices, and members of the ele- 
mentary classes of the Architectural Association. 
Mr. Spiers, as head master of the Architectural 
School at the Royal Academy has had special 
opportunities of learning the wants of students, 
and he has gone to the best authors, such as 
Mauch, for his delineations of the Orders. 
Although the system of calculating the propor- 
tions of an Order and its parts in relation to the 
lower diameter of the column has become cus- 
tomary, it has been thought better here to retain, 
in Normand’s plates, the module or half-diameter, 
with its various subdivisions as engraved on the 
original plates, giving in most cases, however, 
the diameters as alternatives for the chief parts, 
and the terms, of course, in English, instead of 
‘French. The examples are represented by the 
“Temple of Theseus, Athens; Theatre of Mar- 
~cellus, Rome; the Doric and Ionic Orders of 
Vignola; Temple at Eleusis; the Choragic 
Monument of Lysicrates, Athens; Temple of 
‘Jupiter Stator, Rome; the Pantheon, Rome; 
‘Temple of Augustus and Faustina, Rome ; 
‘Temple of Vesta, Tivoli; Basilica of Antoninus, 
Rome; Composite Order of Palladio; the 
-Erechtheum, Athens: and four sheets of Classic 
‘ornament, with another on the drawing and 
‘setting-out of the Ionic volute. Some of Mr. 
*Horsley’s outlines of foliage are rather clumsy, 
“and indicate a dislike for the necessity of exacti- 
“tude, so dominant in pure Classic art—a restric- 


£°* The Orders of Architecture: Greek, Roman, and 
ian: By Ro Porne Spiers, FRLB.A, F.S.A 
London: B, T, Batsford. 
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tion not by any means insisted upon in the Free 
Classic or Queen Anne school. The book is handy 
and well bound ina simple cloth cover, admirably 
adapted to the use of the studio, classroom, and 
office. For schools of art the folio cannot fail to 
be useful. 
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AMERICAN ENGINEERING. 


HE Transactions of the American Society of 
Engineers for September contains two 
papers of interest. One describes ‘‘ The Cheapest 
Railroad in the World,’’ by Arthur Pew. This 
railroad was from Wrightsville to Dublin, two 
Georgia villages 19 miles apart; the country is 
rather rough. The grading commenced with 
convict labour; the greater part of the line was 
through pine forests, and the clearing was done 
for the width of the road, which was 14ft. wide 
in cuttings and 10ft. wide on ‘‘fills,’’ the 
gradings averaging about 4,000 cubic yards per 
mile. ‘The convicts were employed under skilled 
foremen in hewing timbers and building trestles, 
and these structures were built entirely of trees 
that had grown within 200ft. of the structure. 
The track was laid with 45lb. iron rails, fastened 
with fish-plates, bolted and full-spiked. ‘I'he 
ties were of Georgia pine, hewn on two sides, 
and were laid at the rate of 2,640 to the mile. 
The total cost was 1164:49 dollars per mile, 
exclusive of rails. All the conditions were 
favourable, 

The paper by Lewis M. Haupt on ‘‘ Littoral 
Movements of the New Jersey Coasts, with Re- 
marks on Beach Protection and Jetty Reaction,’ 
is particularly instructive. Professor Haupt 
shows there is a determinate direction to the 
movement of littoral drift, and that it forms the 
most important element in obstructing the 
navigable channel of inlets, and that little aid 
can be obtained from the use of parallel or con- 
vergent jetting for removing bars by the scour 
from concentrated ebb currents. The author 
discusses the predominating forces causing move- 
ment, and points out the defects of the wind- 
wave theory in explaining the resultant direction 
of drift. Professor Haupt’s theory is the de- 
velopment of a flood component, which causes the 
littoral movement along the shores, and the 
formation of inlets. He draws conclusions as to 
the best method of improving harbours on 
alluvial coasts, and proposes a plan for creating 
and maintaining deep-water channels over the 
bars of harbours. Several interesting photo- 
graphic illustrations accompany the paper, besides 
maps of inlets, coast chart of Boston Bay, charts 
of soundings, reaction breakwater at Aransas 
Bay. The principle advocated of a curved jetty 
instead of a straight one, in assisting to deepen 
channels, is an important point in Professor 
Haupt’s paper. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL MORTUARY 
CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER. 
[WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. | 

4 ete Royal Commission appointed to inquire 

into the present want of room for burials 
and monuments in Westminster Abbey has just 
published its first report, and the evidence is ex- 
tremely interesting, particularly the historical 
record printed by Dean Bradley, who seems to 
have taken great pains to bring together much 
useful information connected with the interments 
which have at various periods occurred within 
the church and its precincts. Mr. Wright, the 
clerk of the works, furnished particulars of recent 
date, estimating that room sufficient for about 50 
more bodies could still be found in the Abbey ; 
but the concrete of the foundations has already, 
it seems, been encroached upon for graves in 
some parts of the building, principally in Poet’s 
Corner. Mr. John L. Pearson, R.A., the archi- 
tect to the Abbey since 1879, questioned the clerk 
of works’ estimate as to the room remaining for 
further interments, but saw no objection to ex- 
cavating the concreted parts for the purpose of 
finding places for burials. The chairman, the 
Right Honourable D. R. Plunket, First Com- 
missioner of H.M. Works, read at length our 
description of Sir Gilbert Scott’s design for the 
National Campo Santo at Westminster, published 
when we illustrated (Feb. 29, 1884), that plan, 
which was 460ft. long by about 40ft. wide. These 
proportions Mr. Pearson thought objectionable, 
and he also very rightly condemned the late Mr. 
Fergusson’s plan, made public subsequently. 


“We publish to-day the plan showing the scheme 
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prepared for the intended building by Mr. 
Pearson, by which it will be seen that the 
original extent of the structure has been very 
considerably reduced, and instead of the vast 
cloister extending along Abingdon-street In a 
southerly direction to Great College-street, is made 
to take the form ofa nave with double aisles, on a 
site in Old Palace-yard. All four aisles, as well as 
the naye, are to have apsidal ends. At present 
only the nave and north aisles are proposed to be 
built, leaving those on the south for future 
extension. The chapel is so designed as to 
throw open the view of the Chapter House and 
Henry VII.’s chapel, from Old Palace-yard, 
and by keeping the aisles low in elevation, the 
second aisle much lower than the first, this end 
is certainly gained. Besides the five apsidal east 
ends, Mr. Pearson shows three northern chapels, 
each with canted ends, the only rectilinear part 
of his composition being the very low cloister 
leading from Poet’s Corner in the south transept 
to the new memorial chapel. We think the 
effect. would be most unfortunate if this were exe- 
cuted in immediate conjunction with the ornate 
apse of Henry VII.’s chapel, with all its minor 
rounded parts, and close to the great octagon of 
the Chapter House. It should also be borne in 
mind that the radiating chapels of the abbey choir 
will be seen, and again at this point the grouping 
is dominated by the vast apse of the main building. 
Whatever faults of proportion may be noticed 
in Sir Gilbert Scott’s plan, he, at least, realised 
the stern necessity of keeping his work well in 
contrast with the existing lines of the Abbey 
church, and besides, the need of making his 
cloister sufficiently subsidiary to it. The breadth, 
too, of the Early style which Sir Gilbert suggested, 
assisted this idea. Mr. Pearson, with a degree 
of reserve which may be termed astuteness, sup- 
plies no architectural treatment for the elevation 
of his plan, but he says that he would 
‘‘ make it of a Late style to show that the build- 
ing was an addition.’’? As, however, we have in 
Henry VII.’s chapel almost the Latest possible 
phase of Gothic architecture, we cannot quite 
see the force of this argument. In point of 
fact, whatever style Mr. Pearson, or any other 
modern architect, works in, there can be no 
mistake about the chapel thus erected being 
recognised as an addition, and unless the dreary 
“‘ Late and Flat’? be embraced, it is not easy to 
see what choice of style remains for adoption in 
that case. Of course, Elizabethan or Renaissance 
would be ‘‘Late’’; but such styles undoubtedly 
are out of the question. We do rot suppose but 
what Mr. Pearson would make a suitable choice of 
style in accord with the Abbey and Houses of 
Parliament, as he assures us. Indeed, we will go 
further, and say that if his plans are determined 
upon, the wisest thing to do would be to leave 
the design architecturally entirely to him, un- 
fettered in every way.. We only wish to point 
out the questionableness of the above specious 
argument of his as to style. We_ protest, how- 
ever, against the shape of the building proposed 
in his plan. The site indicated is the best, no 
doubt, and there is little force in the plea that 
the structure ought to be made more an intrinsic 
part of the Abbey proper. It is said that the 
distinction of being buried in the Abbey is the 
great idea associated with a national funeral at 
Westminster; but whether the bodies are 
actually interred within the church proper, or in 
the so-called Campo Santo, will soon cease to be 
of any moment. Another proposal made by Mr. 
Pearson is to erect on the site of the Refectory a 
monumental chapel, incorporating with it some 
parts of the ruined structure, so far as they will 
serve. It would be 130ft. long by 37ft. 5in. 
wide, and 28ft. between the piers. We give 
Mr. Pearson’s sketch of the interior, and he says 
he thinks it would form a very charming 
building. The cost is reckoned by him at 
£30,000, and he estimates the alternative 
chapel, already described, for the Old Palace 
Yard site at £60,000, exclusive of the cost 
of removing existing houses, &c. Perpen- 
dicular architecture of a Late type would be used 
for this larger scheme, so that if might ‘‘ look 
like an addition.’’ For the refectory scheme the 
style of the windows to be preserved would settle 
the character of the design—viz., 15th-century 
work. The Archbishop’s objection to this latter 
plan, that the idea of sanctity and dignity attach- 
ing to burial in the Abbey would not be trans- 
ferred to a sort of restored dining-hall, is, we 
agree, fatal. So, too, is the objection raised by 
his Grace against the new north aisle, or third 
scheme, brought forward by the architect to the 
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PROPOSED NATIONAL MORTUARY CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER. 


Abbey, by which a chapel would be erected on 
the disused graveyard, and extending along the 
nave from the north transept to Wren’s western 
towers. This erection would hide the only clear 
view now obtainable of the abbey church, and, 
besides, would make a very ungainly arrange- 
ment. Among the other plans illustrated in the 
Commissioner’s report is one by Mr. Somers 
Clarke, F.S.A., who wisely adopts square forms, 
and, like most of the other architects who sug- 
gest schemes, selects the old Palace Yard site. 
He encroaches, however, too much on the view 
of the abbey from this point of sight, and his 
chapel would hide the greater part of the 
chapter-house and adjacent buildings. Besides 
this, the buttresses of the chapter-house would 
very much interfere with the carrying out of his 
idea. Mr. J. P. Seddon, in conjunction with 
Mr. Lawrence Harvey, contributes a plan pro- 
viding a building further south, connected by a 


cloister skirting the site of St. Catherine’s chapel, 
and extending to the corner of Abingdon-street, 
with an octagonal treatment at the end, entered 
by a triangular porch over the pavement. Be- 
tween the chapter-house buttresses small chapels 
are proposed. This latter part of Mr. Seddon’s 
scheme is adopted also by Mr. E. J. Tarver, 
F.S.A., who thus proposes to accommodate 350 
monuments under skylights. The idea is in- 
genious, but quite out of accord with the secular 
use of the chapter-house, and it found little 
favour with the Commissioners, among whom 
were Sir Fredk. Leighton, P.R.A., and Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., P.R.I.B.A. The 
report ends with a useful list of burials in West- 
minster Abbey. 
ee ee 
Mr. Stewart, burgh surveyor of Brechin, has 
been appointed to a similar office under the town 
council of Arbroath. 


A new Fisher-lads’ Home has ‘been erected at 
Grimsby, and special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation, which is carried out on the Boyle 
system, the latest improved form of the self-acting 
air-pump ventilator being adopted for the extrac- 
tion of the vitiated air. 

The Sanitary Institute carried out in Leeds, on 
Friday and Saturday last, an examination for in- 
spectors of nuisances. The examiners were Mr. H. 
Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., of Liverpool; Dr. 
Louis Parkes, London; Mr. Ernest Turner, 
F.R.I.B.A., London; and Dr. B. A. whiter 
Medical Officer of Health, West Riding of York- 
shire. The registrar (Mr. G. J. Symons, F.R.S.) 
and the secretary of the institute (Mr. E. White 
Wallis) superintended the arrangements. Leeds is 
to be the Institute’s examination centre for the 
Midlands, and at this, the first examination, there 
were thirty candidates, most of them from York- 
shire and Lancashire, but others from as far south 
as Northampton, and as far north as Aberdeen and 
Inverness. 
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912 THE BUILDING NEWs. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of 
our correspondents, 
drawn up as briefly as possible, as there are many 
claimants upon the space allotted to correspondents. | 


Erginerring Motes, 


ANOTHER GREAT Bripcge ror New Yorx.— 
The preliminary steps have been taken, the 
American Architect says, in the matter of the 
construction of a bridge across the Hudson River 
from Jersey City to New York, and work on the 
bridge itself will be commenced in the spring. 
The plan is to cross the river at or near the foot 
of Forty-second-street. The bridge will be 150ft. 
above tide-level, but the railroad on the New 
Jersey side, which at that point slopes rapidly to 
the water, can reach it directly with a very 
moderate grade, and on the New York side it is 
intended to carry the connecting roads by via- 
ducts to the entrance of the bridge. The whole 
affair is intended almost exclusively for railroad 
use. There will be a footpath across, but no 
carriageway. Instead of this, there are to be 
either six or eight tracks, so as to admit an almost 
unlimited amount of railway traffic, a part of the 
scheme consisting in the erection of an immense 
station at the New York end of the bridge. As 
the plans of the bridge have been approved by 
the War Department, little remains but to carry 
them out. Itis said to be intended to issue fifteen 
million dollars in stock, and thirty-five millions 
in bonds. 


sent at contributors’ 
undertake to pay for, 
tions, 


Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
J. Passmore Epwarps. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Pound per annum post free) to any part of the 
United Kingdom; for Cana a, Nova Scotia, and the United 
States, £1 6s. Od. (or 6dols. 30c. gold). To France or 
Belgium, £1 6s. 0d. (or 33fr. 30¢.) To India (via Brindisi), 
£1 10s. 4d. To any of the Australian Colonies or New 
Zealand, to the Cape, the West Indies, or Natal, £1 6s. 0d. 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


The charge for Competition and Contract Advertise- 
ments, Public Companies, and all official advertisements 
is 1s. per line of Eight words, the first line counting as 
two, the minimum charge being 5s. for four lines. 

The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous 
and Trade Advertisements (except Situation advyertise- 
ments) is 6d. per line of eight words (the first line 
counting as ce the minimum charge being 4s. 6d. for 
40 words. Special terms fer series of more than six 
oe eS can be ascertained on application to the Pub- 

er. 

Front Page Advertisements 2s. per line, and Paragraph 
Advertisements 1s. per line. No front page or paragraph 
Advertisement inserted for less than 5s. 


SITUATIONS, 


The charge for advertisements for “ Situations Vacant? 
or ‘Situations Wanted” is Onr Sartre for Twenry- 
FouR Worps, and Sixpence for every eight words after. 
All Situation Advertisements must be prepaid. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 3 p.m. on Thursday. Front-page 
advertisements and alterations in serial advertisements 
a reach the office by Tuesday Morning to secure inser- 

on, 


Crystan Parace Scuoon or ENGINEERING.— 
Major F. A. Marindin, inspector of railways to 
the Board of Trade, on Saturday distributed 
certificates to the students of this school in the 
south tower of the Crystal Palace. Mr. Shenton 
having read the reports of the examiners for the 
winter session, the close of the eighteenth year 
of the school upon which the certificates were 
awarded, Major Marindin congratulated the 
students and their instructors on the gratifying 
report of the work of the term. He had, he said, 
been struck by the quality of the models ex- 
hibited, and the excellent drawings in the civil 
engineering section. 


Tue Fortu Derencrs.—The alterations which 
have been going on for fully six months in con- 
nection with the fortifications on the Island of 
Inchkeith are only the beginning of an extensive 
scheme which the War Department is carrying 
out for the improvement of the Forth defences. 
Messrs. Meikle, of Ayr, have the contract for 
the work on Inchkeith, which includes the re- 
moval of No. 1 and 2 batteries, and the construc- 
tion of others in their stead. Already both the 
18-ton guns have been dismounted, and the 
immense blocks of granite, weighing about six 
tons each, required in the construction of the 
gun-seats, have been bodily removed, and set 
aside for use at Kinghornness. These were 
firmly bedded in concrete, and the work of 
removal was carried out with much difficulty. 
The new batteries are to be built of cement, 
instead of granite. No. 1 is finished, and No. 2 
is being rapidly pushed forward. The War 
Department contemplate the construction of a 
harbour on the island sufficient to admit steamers 
with passengers or provisions at all states of the 
tide. This, however, is dependent on a satisfac- 
tory issue of the negotiations going on between 
the Department and the Duke of Buccleuch with 
the view of acquiring the island. At Kinghorn- 
ness a staff of engineers have just completed a 
Survey of the additional ground required. 


OO 2—__ 


Inquiry was held at Horbury by Colonel J. Orde 
Hasted, R.E., an inspector from the Local Govern- 
ment Board, on the 18th inst., touching the applica- 
tion of the Horbury Local Board for sanction to 
borrow the sum of £4,200 for street improvements 
in the township. Mr. T, Barker, clerk and solicitor 
to the Local Board, explained that the principal 
improvement sought to be carried out was the 
widening of Westfield-road, between Horbury and 
the borough of Ossett. 


The new branch line from the Harrow Station 
of the London and North Western Railway 
system to Stanmore, was formally opened by Mr. 
George Findlay on Thursday of last week. The 
line, which is two miles in length, has been con- 
structed from plans by Mr. Beswick Myers, 
M.Inst.C.E., by a company, the cost having been 
about £36,000." Mr. Charles Braddock, of Wigan, 
was the contractor. 


The death is announced, in his 80th year, of 
Auguste L. M. Ottin, formerly a well-known 
Parisian sculptor. Perhaps his best work is the 
group offAcis and Galatea surprised by Poly- 
pen, an adjunct to the Medici Fountain in the 

uxemburg Garden, 


NOTICE. 


Bound volumes should be ordered early (price Twelve 
Shillings each), as only a limited number are done 
up. A few bound volumes of Vols, XLI., XLIX., L., 
LI., LI1., LIV., LVI., and LVIL. may still be had, price 
Twelve Shillings; all the other bound volumes are out 
of print. Most of the back numbers of former volumes 
are, however, to be had singly. Subscribers requirin; 
any back numbers to complete volume just ended shoul 
order at once, as many of them soon run out of print. 


REcEIvVED.—J. W. and R.—B. Co.—T. T. 


J.P. Lovett, (Yes, we shall give more architects’ por- 
traits with some others; but the continued fogs have 
Spee our reproductions of the photographs already 
in hand. 


“ BUILDING NEWS” DESIGNING CLUB. 
THIRD LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


C.—A small stone-built Mountain Church to seat 300 
persons, including choir of six men and eight boys. 
Church to have central tower for bells, with small lead- 
covered spire, but no transepts or aisles. The font, 
pulpit, and seating benches to be shown on the plan. 
The vestry is to accommodate choir as well as priest, 
and the organ-chamber is to open into chancel by a 
roomy arch, and be large enough to take a good-sized 
organ suitable for such a building. A south porch 
to be included, and a heating-chamber under vestry. 
The site is supposed to fall rapidly from the N.W., not 
less than one in ten, Style, 14th century. Scale, 8ft. 
to the inch. Sufficient drawings to illustrate design, 
including perspective sketch. 


DRAWINGS RecErveD.—“ Black Prince,” ‘‘ Higs,”? “St, 
Edmond,”’ ‘‘ Philomath.” 


Correspondence, 


—-+9+—__ 
BOMBAY MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 
To the Editor of the Buityine News. 


Str, —With reference to the illustrations of the 
above-mentioned buildings, published in your 
issue of the 7th inst., may I solicit the favour 
of a corner in your valuable paper for the two 
following letters ?— 

Baroda, 16th March, 1889. 
To His Excellency, The Right Hon. Lord Reay, LL.D., 
G.C.LE., &e., &e. 

My Lorp,—I see by the public papers that you haye 
inspected the plans prepared for the new municipal 
offices, showing that this subject interests you beyond 
your official position as the Governor in Council of this 
Presidency. 

I have the honour respectfully to bring to your lord- 
ship’s notice the following facts in connection with this 
matter : 

First, that I fairly gained the first prize for these build- 
ings in open competition, 

Secondly, that for three years I have danced to munici- 
pal piping without any remuneration. 

Thirdly, that during this period I was regarded 


communications should be 
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generally as the accredited architect of the propose 
buildings, and that I did nothing to forfeit the goo, 
opinion of the municipality as a body. 

Fourthly, that at the very moment when a successor wa: 
appointed in due form, I was actually preparing, unde 
the orders of the municipality, and with the sanction ani 
approval of your lordship’s goyernment—a plan for th 
oval site. 

I would respectfully point out that the plans noy 
accepted are identical with my own, as regards the posi. 
tion on the site, the widths and heights of the seyera 
apartments and verandahs, and that while bulk for bulk 
the buildings are practically the same, my successor has 
been allowed nearly twice the sum of money. : 

I feel certain that your lordship altogether desires to 
see fair play, and to secure for this presidency a building 
worthy of its renown, and confidently relying on youi 
lordship’s keen sense of justice, I pray that when these 
municipal proceedings are placed before your lordship in 
council for confirmation, that you will bear the above 
facts in mind. : 

In conclusion, I would respectfully suggest an equit- 
able way of dealing with the matter. As the plans and 
style have been approved, permit me to submit elevations 
and a perspective view from the same point of sight, and 
in the same style, and let the respective merits of the two 
designs be adjudicated by Messrs. Ewan Christian, 
Waterhouse, and Pearson. ‘These proceedings would cost 
nothing beyond the judges’ fees. No delay would be 
occasioned, as the buildings up to ground level would be 
identical, the public would be satisfied that the best 
building of its style had been secured, and I myself, when 
vanquished, satisfied that I had been fairly and honour- 
ably beaten. 

I have the honour to be 
Your lordship’s most obedient servant," 
R. F. CHIsHoi, 


Mahableshwar, 16th April, 1889. . 

Dear Si1r,—I am desired to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of March 16th, and to say that the remarks 
therein will receive every consideration should the papers 
referred to come before Government for orders. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. W. Enartuey, Private Secretary. 

I may mention that it has taken me many 
months to discover either that the Government 
of Bombay have changed the official method of 
procedure, or that the buildings in question are 
being carried on by the Municipality without 
the sanction of the Bombay Government.—I am, 
&e., R. F. Cutsyoum. 


Intercommunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[10463.]—Penstock Chamber.—Will some reader 
kindly tell me how to construct a double penstock 
chamber to receive sewage and surface water, to contain 
two penstocks, and be arranged so that the surface 
water can be used for flushing purposes if required ?— 
F. R. 


[10464.]—Hoggin.—Will someone please tell me the - 
meaning of this term ?—M. 


[10465.]—Gas-Stove (Calorigen). — Can anyone 
tell me why this gas-stove has ordinary light-giving 
burners instead of a Bunsen burner? The light is shut 
off by an iron door, so it cannot be on the score of cheer= 
fulness.—M. 


REPLIES. 


[10451.]—Gas-Stove.—Water would be condensed by 
the gas independently of pipe being in cold room. Can- 
not the pipe be made to have a slight fall towards the 
room in which the stove is placed, and a small hole made 
in the bottom elbow of the pipe, with a tray placed under 
same to catch the condensation.—C. F. M. 


(10454. |—Hot-water Pipes.—The surveyor is no 
doubt right in insisting on the pipes being kept 3in. 
away from woodwork.—G. H. G. 


[10454.|—Hot-water Pipes.—I was not aware that: 
“not hermetically sealed’? was a common definition of 2 
low-pressure hot-water supplyy,system. Is “ hermeti- 
cally sealed’? not a new expression introduced by Mr. 
Nesbit! Amongst the other mistakes he makes on page 
878 is the assertion that the heatin a low-pressure water- 
supply system never exceeds 212° F. I think it often 
does so where there are large fires and the plumber has 
not given the expansion or blow-off pipe a@ rise in every 
part of its course. Ihave seen a strong lead pipe swelled 
out with the heat and pressure like an egg, just as if it 
had been frozen. When the water in the boiler boils, 
and the steam cannot get freely away, and the supply 
cistern is 40ft. above the boiler, why should not the heat 
getup to above 212° F.? Mr. A. P, Jeyon is wrong in 
saying ‘‘ W.’s”? expansion-pipe is not necessary, as 
‘“W.”’ appears to state that his water-supply cistern is a 
cold one, n-tahot one. Mr. Crane’s reply seems to refer 
to a system of hot-water heating; but ‘ W.,” on page 
842, asks about a “ hot-water supply.”—W. P. BucHAn. 


10455.|—Legal.—It is the most desirable course to’ 
see a Gliekt that a bill of quantities should be taken 
out, though when a client orders plans, specifications, 
and desires tenders to be obtained, his architect has an 
implied right to haye them taken out.—G. H. G. 


[10457,]—Pointing during Frost.—-Bricklaying 
is carried on in Sweden and N orway during frosty 
weather by using unslaked lime, gauged in small quan- 
tities as required, and thoroughly dry bricks. But this, I 
believe, is only applicable when the joints are ‘‘ struck as 
the work proceeds,” and not to ‘raking out and point- 
ing.”” There have been several substances recommended, 
for rendering mortar impregnable to frost (see BuILDING 
News, p. $13 ante); but it is very doubtful whether oe 
would be of use for merely pointing, even if the brickwor 
was dry; andif the walls had been previously wet, and 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY |prove-(a) that open ventilators at the street 


therefore “ frozen’? when the pointing is done, I feel 


sure it would bz ineffectual. There is also a limit to the level are most effective; () That on no account 
number of degrees of frost which the hot-lime mortar MATTERS. should they be closed ; (¢) That the nuisance arising 
will stand; I fancy about 15°Fahr. There is no getting | Cuuster-Le-SrreEr. — The Chester-le-Street 


em may be greatly mitigated by having 

Union Rural Sanitary Authority have approved of eae large Motes (at least 34 seeine inches) 
four schemes of main sewerage and sewage disposal | carried up the sides of houses between the open 
for (1) Birtley, (2) Witton Gilbert, (3) Sacriston | street ventilators; (7) That flushing with cold 
and Daisy Hill, and (4) Edmondsley in the county | water has a marked effect for good upon sewer air ; 
of Durham, with a total estimated population of |(¢) That no one system is applicable to every 
10,000, per plans prepared by Mr. D. Balfour, | system of sewers.—Yours faithfully, E. R. Ellice 
MInst.C.E., F.G.S., 3, St. Nicholas Buildings, | Gjark, M.Inst.C.E.’’ The Mayor read a recom- 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The main sewerage embraces mendation from the sanitary committee to close 
about 12 miles of pipe sewers, and the sewage will | certain ‘‘dead ends’? of sewers and moved its 
be purified by the process of intermittent land | adoption, and Mr. Millthorp seconded the proposi- 
filtration, the total cost being estimated at £14,000. | tion. ‘An amendment that the sewer ventilators be 
The necessary steps for the compulsory purchase of | closed was proposed. A long discussion followed, 
the land are now being taken. and the amendment being put to the vote, was lost, 
Giascow.—The refuse-despatch works which | three only voting for it, and the original proposition 
have just been erected at Kelvinhaugh by the | was carried. ; 
Corporation of Glasgow were formally inaugurated Tux PoLLuTION OF THE Rivers IRWELL AND 
on Wednesday week. The works are situated on | Wersey.—Colonel Ducat, R.E., and Mr. T. W. 
the site of the old Mansion-house, and are con-|'Thompson, inspectors of the Local Government 
nected with a mineral siding at Yorkhill Station. The | Board have held at the Assize Courts, Man- 
main floor of the machinery-house is on the highest hoster’. ath inquiry into an application which has 
level, and the refuse falls from the carts through | teen made by the County Councils of Chester’ and 
short shoot into a revolving screen, from which all | Jancaster, under sub-section 3 of section 14 of the 
the finer material passes into a mixer, where other | T,ocal Government Act, 1888, to the Local Govern- 
manurial refuse is introduced, and forms a compost, | ment Board, for power by provisional order “to 
which is thrown into the railway waggons and de- | constitute a joint-committee representing the ad- 
spatched for agricultural purposes. By a catching | ministrative counties of Chester, Derby, and Lan- 
arrangement the cinders are extracted, and they are} caster, and certain county boroughs, the said 
sufficient to raise steam for the whole of the works. counties and county boroughs being those through 
The rougher rubbish falls on to a travelling carrier | oy by which the river Trwell or any tributary 
—an endless revolving web of iron plates and chains. | thereof passes, or through’ or by which so much of 
Meat-tins, old iron, and anything which can be | the river Mersey as is above the intersection by the 
profitably utilised can be picked off as they pass | said river of the southern boundary of the borough 
along the carrier. There is stable accommodation, | o¢ Warrington, and to confer on such committee 
and four tenements of suitable dwelling-houses | the powers of a sanitary authority under the Rivers 
have been erected on the ground for the workmen | pollution Prevention Act, 1876. ‘The chief witnesses 
who require to beat hand. The chimney stalk in| were Mr. Hulton, clerk, and Mr. Hibbert, chair- 
connection with the works is 300ft. high. The|man of the Lancashire County Council, Dr. E. 
ground cost £11,950, and the buildings and works, Sargeant, their medical officer of health ; and op- 
£16,000. These works were designed by the position was manifested by representatives of 
Cleansing Committee, with the assistance of Mr. | Ashton-under-Lyne, Hales, and other boroughs 


Clark as architect, and of Mr. John Young, the | which feel themselves slighted by the proposals. 
superintendent of cleansing to the corporation. 


KNARESBOROUGH.—At a special meeting of the 
Knaresborough and Tentergate Improvement Com- CHIPS. 
missioners and Local Board of Health, held on| A life-sized portrait of the donor of the art 
Monday in the TowntHall, Knaresborough, Mr. | gallery to Liverpool, painted by Mr. W. Q. Orchard- 
B. T. Wood, J.P. (chairman), presiding, Mr. D.|son, R.A., was presented on Tuesday, the 23rd 
Balfour, Newcastle-on-Tyne, presented complete | inst., to Sir A. B. Walker, in the gallery which 
plans and estimates for a scheme of main sewerage | pears his name. The canvas, which is oblong in 
and sewage disposal for the town of Knaresborough, | shape, represents Sir Andrew in morning costume 
which the board unanimously agreed to adopt. The | seated in an armchair beforea writing-table covered 
scheme pe two ae ae ae eu gf with correspondence. 
east part of the town ain-lane, an e other px ‘ 4 
tor thera ost part, Iwo tie side of the River Nida, | _ A. scheme for providing public park for Wake 
joini i i field is maturing successfully. £6,000 towards the 
joining together at Grimbald Bridge, thence on to £6.500 re rae ae heen Promised, and the com- 
of pace dic orlafel difposslt shshe tae a mittee eyhich has the matter in hand has instructed 
Ewer sont thertivere where dhed sanegs wanes Mr. Arthur Fawcett, surveyor, of that city, to 
purified by the process of intermittent land filtra- ct aeapestars ne ay pelo lo advertising for 
tion, without the use of any chemicals whatever, E Iu f land p cup terioht for laying owe els 
sufficient and suitable land being available there. esigns from landscape ying 
The scheme is being carried out to avoid the im- grounds. : 
pending injunction of Lady Hawley’s trustees for A large organ erected in Eccles parish church by 
polluting the Frogmire Dike, which passes through | Mr. James J. Binns, of Bramley, at a cost of 
the Haya Park Estate before reaching the River | over £2,000, was dedicated on Saturday last. The 
Nidd. organ 1s enaianesed art ate bebe Pees 

i matic action, and is placed on the north an 

DEH 5 VANE AR cone ae pa nieeaay ie path sides of the hassel REvogns 15ft. above the 
meeting of the town council of Newark-on-Trent Hoorn. ‘The great feature. is thee position jof the 
pla neat coe rete Sue by ee console, which is placed on the south side of chancel 
eid et he aaa Tetoe fue : ere at the end of the choir seats, the tubes being carried 
daa ature see en pares eertpleene © | under the chancel floor, those on the north side 
investigation was a result of complaints having been hate BORE from “the O nsole, ‘The inside metal 
meadonthas offensivessmells, prosnedad: from, nate ipes are spotted metal, the outside pipes of electro- 
ventilators. The report states that the total length pip e sp ’ 
of sewers now ventilated was 4} miles, which in- | plated zinc. 
cluded only two of the seven sections into which the The parochial committee of Leighton Buzzard 
town had been divided, leaving five sections un-| have recommended to the rural sanitary authority 
ventilated. From recent examination all the man- | the adoption of a drainage and water supply scheme 
holes and flushing-tanks had been found to be free | prepared under the motto ‘‘Forward’’ by Mr. 
from deposit, and in several localities ventilating | Nicholls. 


shafts Shad "best oi re oon 70 cand 80 towns) 4 Atte HnSnOly acct ot a eal: See 
; : 0. nanimi 
which have adopted the open grid sysiem af Masonic Hall, raat (as on Wednesday last, Mr. 


ventilation. In these places very few shafts were G ; ! 
; ait eorse C. Strawbridge, M.S.A., the senior warden 
in use. The borough sutveyor in ils repor® seroua ly was Gianiboudly piaiad master for the ensuing 


recommended the continuance and completion of : : : ? 
the system throughout the town, together with con- bis bars eee te of installation will be per 
stant flushing, the use of disinfectants, and ventila- Sst te Ee 2 epee wid 

tion of private drains. In his opinion he was| At the conclusion of the service in Dunblane 
packed up by the opinions of several sanitary Cathedral on Sunday, the Rev. Mr. Ritchie inti- 
engineers. He quoted the opinion of Dr. Angus | mated that that was the last service which would 
Smith, who stated “a rather wild clamour has|be held in the cathedral as it now stands. The 
taken place about sewers, and bad as their gases are, | masons having finished the restoration of the nave, 
the danger arising from them has been much |a start is now to be made with the restoration of 
exaggerated.”? He also appended the following | the choir, which has been used as the parish church 
letter from Mr. E. B. Ellice Clark :—‘‘ Dear Sir,— | since the Reformation. 


You haye asked me. to solve a very difficult) 4 memorial to the late General Sir Howard 
problem in a few answers. Vere you alsiwe set Elphinstone is being erected in the garrison chapel 
suggest that the subject of sewage ventilation is far|4+*Deyonport, and will be unveiled in January, 
too complex for any decision * bas eosteeey probably by the Duke of Edinburgh. The memorial 
answers to your queries. I have been investigating | }, 9 suitably-inscribed marble tablet. 

the subject for fifteen years, and have made many , 
thousands of observations—but I am by no means The town council of Stoke-on-Trent have voted 
satisfied that I know the best means of effecting their borough surveyor, Mr. J. Pattison, an im-; 
sewer ventilation. The evidence as yet goes to crease of £50 a-year to his salary. F 


away from the fact that to obtain thoroughly good work, 
pricklaying should be entirely suspended during frosty 
weather, unless in such a position that the work is, or 
ean be, protected from the frost. If ‘Frost’? values 
good work, and does not wish to have the pointing, in all 
probability, to do over again, I should advise him to 
wait until the frosty weather is over.—NEVILLE DAVIS. 

[10458.]-Torching Inside Old Roof. — Good 
lime-and-hair mortar, well pressed in, and not just 
smeared over the outsides of joints. Would asphalte, 
which in this case would have to be applied in a plastic 
state, withstand the heat of the sun in summer I 
NevILuE Davis. 

[10458.]Torching Inside Old Roof.—Lime-and- 
hair mortar. The answer to second part of question is 
“No.”—C. F. M. 

[10459.-Quantities.—I should say not. If you 
give a tailor an order for a coat, you cannot demanda 
paper pattern he may have had to cut, and a copy of the 
dimensions he took.—R. WATSON. 

(10460.|—Powers of Local Authorities.—Out- 
side the Metropolis the local authorities are urban and 
rural sanitary authorities. If your authority is a rural 
authority, you may build up to the road, so long as you’ 
do not encroach upon it. If urban, it will depend upon 
their by-laws. Your best plan is to see the authority’s 
surveyor.—N. D. 

[10461..-Water Engineering.—By far the most 
elaborate work on the subject is Humber’s ‘ Water 
Supply of Cities and Towns”’ (Crosby Lockwood). There 
is also Bateman’s ‘‘ Water Supply: History and Descrip- 
tion of the Manchester Waterworks’? (Spon). A very 
useful little book for a student is Hughes’s ‘‘ Treatise on 
Waterworks’? (Weale’s Series) ; and the article on water- 
works in Spon’s ‘Dictionary of Engineering” is well 
worth reading, and can be obtained in a separate number. 
—NEVILLE Davis. 
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Tur Burppinc or St. CUTHBERT’S CHURCH, 
EpinpurGH.—In the Scottish Court of Session 
held at Edinburgh, the action was partly heard on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday last, in which 
James Steel, builder, of Edinburgh, sought to 
prevent the kirk session of St. Cuthbert, Edin- 
burgh, from interfering with the churchyard 
in connection with the projected re-erection of 
the church. One of the witnesses for the kirk 
session was Dr. Hunter Stewart, who stated that he 
‘had been pursuing a scientific examination of the 
air in public buildings in Edinburgh for the last 
three years. He had been requested by the Town 
Council to examine the air in some of the schools, 
and he extended it for his own information and 
theirs to churches and theatres and the like. In 
pursuance of that course, he went to St. Cuthbert’s 
on Sunday, 4th November, 1888. His visits had 
nothing whatever to do with the questions that have 
since arisen. Witness sat in Dr. MacGregor’s 
pew in the forenoon, an assistant sat in the lower 
gallery, and another in the upper gallery. Each 
took a sample of the air. Analyses showed that the 
air of the top gallery contained 48:7 parts carbonic 
acid in 10,000 parts of air, the middle gallery 54°3 
parts carbonic acid in 10,000 parts. On the evening 
of the same Sunday samples were again taken, and 
on analysis they showed that the air in the upper 
gallery contained 62:25 parts carbonic acid in 10,000 
parts, the lower 63'5 parts carbonic acid in 10,000 
parts, and the area 48*7 parts carbonic acid in 
10,000 parts. The air in the lobby contained 62 
parts carbonic acid in 10,000 parts of air. The 
external air in St. Cuthbert’s graveyard con- 
tained 4:3 parts carbonic acid per 10,000 parts. 
He stated that in one of the largest churches in 
Edinburgh, examined at the close of a forenoon 
service, the sample of the air at the front seat of 
the gallery showed 43 parts per 10,000, and in that 
church there were complaints both by clergymen and 
congregation as to headaches after service. He 
gave other cases of analysis varying from 30 parts 
per 10,000 in the church to 16 parts in the school- 
room, nine parts in theatre, to show how very much 
more defective the ventilation in St. Cuthbert’s was 
than even the worst of the instances given. ‘There 
were few recorded cases of air as bad as it was. 
The cubic space per sitter was only 113ft. per head. 
Cross-examined : To improve the ventilation in the 
present church would not be an improvement at all, 
because by no system of ventilation could the pre- 
sent church be made sanitary if the present number 
of sitters were retained. Professor Crum Brown 
gave corroborative evidence. John Cooper, burgh 
engineer, Edinburgh, in examination, said he had 
expressed approval of the plans regarding the pro- 
posed alterations. James Walker, partner of Brown 
and Walker, surveyors, Edinburgh, gave evidence 
relative to the measurement of Mr. Hippolyte 
J. Blanc’s plans for the proposed alterations.—Lord 
Stormouth-Darling, the presiding judge, has taken 
the case to avizandum. 
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The trustees of the Nicholson Institute at Leek 
have resolved to open the art galleries, museum, 
and reading-rooms on Sunday afternoons and 
evenings... This decision has given great satisfaction 
toa large majority of the inhabitants of the town. 
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A MEMORIAL as to the present condition of the 
monuments of Ancient Egypt, signed by over 
650 persons interested in the question, including 
architects, painters, and sculptors, students of his- 
tory and archeology, lovers of art, and others, 
has just been presented to Lord Salisbury. The 
memorialists call attention to the priceless value 
of the wall sculptures and decoration of the 
Egyptian temples, which themselves are fitting 
shrines for their wealth of artistic design. They 
point out that ‘the destruction which has been 
in progress during centuries has of late years 
been carried on with increased intensity. The 
growing prosperity of the country has naturally 
created a demand for building materials, and the 
ancient monuments are now, as formerly, resorted 
to as convenient quarries. Miracles of the 
sculptor’s art, and vast wall spaces on which are 
inscribed the documents relating to the earliest 
civilisation, are broken up for rubble or cast into 
the limekiln. But the worst cases of destruction 
have arisen from other causes, as in the recent 
notorious mutilations of Beni-Hassan, where the 
paintings and sculptures have been cut away for 
sale.”? They ask Lord Salisbury to direct the 
British Agent at Cairo to move the Egyptian 
Government to appoint a qualified official in- 
spector instructed to submit, with a view to their 
publication, yearly reports of his proceedings. 


Tue London School Board, at their last meet- 
ing, considered what terms should be made with 
the quantity surveyors employed by them for 
taking the quantities for schools proposed to be 
built from duplicated plans. At present a com- 
mission of 1 per cent. on the amount of contract is 
paid to the quantity surveyors, and the profes. 
sional men employed (Messrs. Arding, Bond, and 
Buzzard, Mr. Frederick Downing, Mr. Charles 
G. Dunning, Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle, and Mr. 
Henry Lovegrove) intimated that they would be 
willing to accept, as now, 1 per cent. in each 
case on the first school of a kind, and in the case 
of buildings duplicated above the ground floor, a 
uniform reduced rate of 3 per cent. for the work 
comprised under the head of ‘‘main’’ building, 
and including latrines, urinals, and drains. This 
arrangement has been accepted by the Board as 
reasonable under the circumstances. 


Av the same meeting of the School Board, a 
special report was received from Mr. T. J. 
Bailey, their architect, with reference to the 
proposed enlargement of the Board offices. Mr. 
Bailey said that the work, being of a special 
nature, could only be done at periods when he 
was not preoccupied. At the sacrifice of his 
private time and annual holidays, he had pre- 
pared the general scheme, which had been 
approved in principle by the Education Depart- 
ment ; but, having regard to the pressure of 
work in his office, he did not see a possibility of 
further taking up the work for a time, and sug- 
gested that it might be desirable to intrust the 
completion of the plans and the execution of the 
work to an outside architect. The Board 
accepted the suggestion, and instructed the 
works committee to ask a number of architects to 
state the terms on which they would be willing 
to carry out the enlargement, and to make a 
selection. 


THE project conceived a twelvemonth since 
by some members of the Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Society, of making a complete survey of 
Warwickshire by camera, is making good pro- 
gress, and it is expected that next autumn will 
see the work so far completed that an exhibition 
of the members’ work can be held. It will be 
recollected that some 200 photographers, pro- 
fessional and amateur, residing within this 
county have agreed to take part in the work, and 
a committee of antiquarians and others have 
charge of the arrangements. The plan decided 
on is that each member is to take each a small 
portion of the county—say, a square mile—as 
marked out on the Ordnance map, and to photo- 
graph thechurches, the other historical buildings, 
and the remarkable geographical, geological, bio- 
graphical, ethnological, and botanical specimens 
or scenes contained within that area. A pre- 
liminary exhibition of work already done is being 
shown at the Temperance Hall, Temple-street, 
Birmingham, by Mr. J. B. Stone, the president 
of the society. The photographs include 
Duddeston Hall, the house of Galton the 
banker, the two pages of the perishable burial 
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register of Aston Church, pages which are sup- 
posed, from their date, to contain the names of 
soldiers who fell in the Civil War, two views of 
the old chancel of Aston Church, now destroyed ; 
many photos of Edgbaston old church prior to 
its restoration, Castle Bromwich Hall before it 
was injured by fire, the font at Coleshill Church, 
etc. Messrs. E. C. Middleton and CO. J. Fowler 
have made a trip down the romantic and beautiful 
valley of the Severn, from its source on bleak 
Plynlimmon toits mouth in the Bristol Channel, 
and brought back no fewer than 240 scenes, now 


hung with Mr. Stone’s views. 


Frw towns are more rapidly increasing in 


population and commercial prosperity than is 


Cardiff, and this growth, due to the develop - 


ment of the coal and shipping interests, is mani- 


festing itself alike in the number of new build- 


ings erected, and in the reconstruction to more 
imposing scale of business premises in the main 


thoroughfares. According to a tabulated report 
presented to the Cardiff Corporation by the 


borough surveyor, there have been approved 


curing the present year by the Public Works 
Committee 13 plans for new streets, 722 for 
houses, 44 for shops, two for places of worship, 
four for schools, and 153 for other buildings. 
During the preceding five years building opera- 


tions were going on at a similar rate, for in 


1885 the number of plans passed were for houses 


and shops 1,345, and for all other buildings 258, 


while in the following year the numbers were 
1,201 and 227 respectively; in 1887, 1,226 and 
194; and in 1888, 1,062 and 189. Last year 


there was, and for the first time, a marked fall- 
ing off, the numbers being 603 and 163; but 


there has been a perceptible rise again during 
the twelvemonth now being completed. 


Tux Birmingham Museum and Art Gullery 
has this week been enriched by the gift from Mr. 
S. Jevons of a collection of illuminated manu- 
scripts, printed books, and carved ivories, which 
fill two large cases in the Italian Gallery and 
Industrial Hall. The first case contains books 
dating from the 14th to the 18th century, and 
illustrates the gradual development of the art. 
Among the more important exhibits are a copy 
of the Koran, written and illuminated on a roll of 
thin paper; an illuminated Flemish Book of 
Hours in manuscript on vellum, dating from the 
end of the 14th century; a French Book of 
Hours, dated Paris, 1497; the Codex of Saxo- 
Ferrato, one of the earliest printed books with a 
date; an illuminated choral book and scored 
church missal, both Italian, 15th century; a 
large church choir book in the original binding 
with the arms of the Medici family; ‘The 
Jewish Prophets,’’ by Martin Luther, with illus- 
trations by Lucas Cranach, Wittemberg, 1543; 
and a book of etchings, ‘‘The Horrors of War,” 
by J. Callot, printed in Amsterdam, 1633. The 
second case contains a collection of carvings in 
ivory, the work of Flemish, Scandinavian, 
German, Russian, Italian, and Japanese carvers 
being illuminated. 

Mr. J. A. Cosstns, architect, of Birmingham, 
who is in consultation with the Estates Com- 
mittee upon the structural inconveniences of the 
Birmingham Town Hall, has lately discovered 
the original competitive design for the building, 
which was sent in to the Town Commissioners 
by Messrs. Hansom and Welch, the architects. 
It is not merely an architectural drawing of 
perfect fidelity, but a clever picture, in which the 
hall is surrounded by a busy throng of inhabit- 
ants, whose quaint costumes are in singular 
contrast with the dress of the present day. It 
has been preserved with the care which its merits 
as well as its extrinsic interest ought to have pro- 
cured for it. The draughtsman was the late Mr. 


Harris, father of Mr. H. H. Harris, and an| 


inscription on the back of the drawing records 
that it was presented by the architects ‘‘to the 
late Charles Fiddian.” 


Tue lecture arrangements for the ensuing 
session of the Royal Institution, include an 
address by Dr. E. Emanuel Klein, on Friday, 
Feb. 20th, on ‘‘ Infectious Diseases : their Nature, 
Cause, and Mode of Spread’’; and one by Pro- 
fessor W. E. Ayton, F.R.S., on Friday, 
March 20th, entitled ‘Electric Meters, Motors, 
and Money Matters.’’ Short courses, each of 
three lectures, will be given by Mr. W. Martin 
Conway, F.S.A., on Saturdays Jan. 24 and 31, 
and Feb. 7, on ‘‘Pre-Greek Schools of PAT CM ae 
and by Professor C. Meymott Tidy, on Thursdays, 
March 6, 12, and 19, on ‘‘ Modern Chemistry in 
relation to Sanitation.”’ 


| 
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Tue Press view of the Fine Art section of the 
Glasgow East End Industrial Exhibition was on 
Saturday. A very interesting collection of loan 
pictures in oil and water-colouf, and of old line 
engravings, has been got together in a building 
which, till recently, was the workshop of a 
reformatory. The exhibition affords an excellent 
representation of works by artists bred in 
Scotland, some of the more worthy being by 
Sam Bough, Paul Chambers, Erskine Nichols, 
J. Milne Donald, and Alexander Fraser. There 
is also a small collection of works by English 
painters, including specimens from the brushes 
of Godfrey Kneller, Hogarth, Constable, 
Bonnington, Herring, Clarkson Stansfield, 
Creswick, Cotman, De Wint, and of the more 
modern works some by Cecil Lawson, John 
Linnell, and Sidney Cooper. Sir John -Millais 
is represented by ‘‘ Lady Carew Getting Violets,” 
Burne Jones by three pencil sketches, and Sir 
John Gilbert by some powerful drawings. The 
Arts and Crafts section is made up of exhibits by 
the pupils of Mr. Newbury, head master of the 
Glasgow School of Art. 
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M. Gustave Revilliod, the well-known Geneva 
bibliophile and author, who died on Sunday at 
Cairo, aged 74, has left a legacy to Geneva of 
several million francs, and has also bequeathed to it 
a splendid museum, called the ‘‘ Ariana,”’ situated 
near Geneva, whieh is frequently visited by tourists. 


The new Wesleyan chapel, Brook-road, Walton, 
Liverpool, has just been opened. The chapel has 
cost £3,700. Messrs. Briggs and Wolstenholme 
(Liverpool and Blackburn) are the architects, and 
Mr. M‘Dermott (Bootle) the builder. Accommoda- 
tion is provided for over 600 worshippers. 


A new organ in Redgrave Church, Suffolk, built 
by Messrs. Casson and Co., of London, at a cost of 
£300, was dedicated on Wednesday week. 


The marble memorial pulpit for St. Michael’s 
Parish Church, Crieff, presented by ex-Provost 
M‘Rosty, one of the elders, was formally inaugurated 
on Sunday by the Right Rev. Dr. Boyd, of St. 
Andrew’s, Moderator of the General Assembly. The 
pulpit is the work of Mr. D. Beveridge, sculpor, 
Perth. The body is of Sicilian marble, is Gothic in 
character, and octagonal in form. It is supported 
by eight columns of coloured marble, the dark tints 
of which set off the clear white of the upper 
structure, while the lower base is formed of polished 
Peterhead granite. The front panel bears a figure 
in relief representing the Saviour delivering the 
Sermon on the Mount, and is from the chisel of Mr. 
Stevenson, Edinburgh, while the other panels are 
filled in with verses from the Beatitudes. 


———— a 


Holloway’s Ointment.—Glandular swellings in 
the throat, neuralgia, tic douloureux, rheumatism, gout, lumbago, and 
other diseases affecting the glands, muscles, and nerves of sensation 
are permanently eradicated by this healing anti-febrile and soothing 
preparation. It is also a perfect remedy for all skin diseases, and every 
kind of superficial inflammation. 5 


A HUMANE TELEPHONE. 


People who suffer from deafness and noises in the head will be gla? 
to hear that an eminent Aural Specialist of London has hit upon & 
cure which is said to be absolutely efficacious, and may be applied at 
the patient’s home. It isa miniature telephone, whicH fits inside the 
ear. Itis not only a producer of sound, but also a cure for the dis- 
tressing noises in the head. Being comfortable to wear, it will no. 
doubt bea boon to mankind. A pamphlet describing 1ts construction 
is printed, and may be had from the Publisher, 21, Bedford-square 
London, W.C. Price 3d. 


DOULTING FREESTONE 


THE CHELYNCH STONE —The Stone 
from these Quarries is known as 
the “ Weather Beds,’”’ and is of a 
very crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most durable 
Stones in England. 


THE BRAMBLEDITCH STONE is of the 


me crystalline nature as the 
Chelynch Stone, but finer in tex- 
ture and more suitable for fine 
moulded work. 


Prices, and every information given, on application to CHARLES 
TRASK and SONS, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. London 
Agent:—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Crayen-street, Strand, W. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects 18 specially invited to the Durability 
and beautiful Cotour of this material, 
Quarries Well Opened; Quick Despatch Guaranteed; Stonework 
Delivered and Fixed Complete. Samples and Estimates Free. 


Address :— 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY 


NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
London Agent .— 
Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES & PLANS, 


T. PETTITT and CO. Lithograph Bills of Quantities with the 
greatest expedition. Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. 
Orders from the country returned by evening mail on the same day. 
Terms on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices.—T. PETTITT and CO., Litho- 
graphers, 25, Frith-street, Soho, London W. Established 50 years. 
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